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SOCIAL INCOME OF FARMS IN THREE STATES OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA (ILLINOIS, IOWA, INDIANA) 

IN 1932-33 (i) 

In the April 1936 number of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology a study appeared of the variations occurring in the social income 
and its components from 1927-28 to 1931-32 in a large proportion of the Euro¬ 
pean countries. Data are also available as to the social income in countries 
outside Europe, especially in the United States of America, and it has been felt 
that an article embodying these particulars would present interest. 

The social income, as is well known, is one of the most important values 
which can be calculated by means of farm accountancy. It is obtained by de¬ 
ducting from the gross return the working expenses j)roperly so called, viz., 
the farm expenses apart from the labour costs and the taxes. That which re¬ 
mains is the recom])ense which the cultivator receives for the utilisation by 
him of labour and capital as nec<^ssitated in the farming of his land, and as well 
the recompense received by public institutions for their services rendered to 
the cultivator. A portion of this income, greater or less according to the size 
of the farm, remains in the hands of the cultivator; the name given to this share 
of the social income is the operator's return or the family farm income. It is 
moreover a matter of concern to the cultivator to ascertain the fraction of the 
scK'ial income which will be available for his own use without entrenchment on 
his own or family capital, leaving capital sums intact. Economists for some 
time past have proved that the smaller the farm the larger per unit of area is 
the social income. Relatively to the level reached by the social income, the 
family farm income will be larger, the smaller the area of the farm, because 
the more limited is the area farmed, the lower the labour costs will fall and the 
more considerable will be the wage claim for the labour of the operator and 
family. On very large farms, the operator and his family take no part at all 
in the work of the farm. 


(I) “ Hitherto the social income has scarcely cvei served to measure the success and the 
profitableness of single farms or of groups of farms. To day, to measure the return of a faun 
use is rather made of the total income: the old units of measurement (net return, etc.) no longer 
suffice. But while it is more and more occup>ing a position in tlie tiont rank, that does not 
mean that the oUier units of measurement must disapiiear Their utility depends on the posing 
of the question. ” (Dr. H. L. Fensch, Das volkswirtschaftliche Einkommen aus der Landwirtschatt. 
Berlin 1936. Introduction, passtm). 


Ec. 7 Ingl. 
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Nearly all the American farms the social income of which will be here under 
consideration belong to the category of large farms; it will thus not be surpris¬ 
ing if it appears that the social income per hectare is low. With this will be 
compared the components of the social income of the large European farms, 
which most closely resemble those of the social income of the American farms, 
and the essential differences will be noted. 

The amount of the social income depends in the first place on the size of 
the gross return, then on the extent of the working expenses: purchases of seed, 
fertilisers and stock feeds, repairs to buildings and machines, insurances, amort¬ 
isation and ordinary expenses; or equally on the size of the net return, the 
taxes and labour costs, which comes to the same thing, since the net return is 
obtained by deducting from the gross return the farm expenses (working costs 
plus labour costs and taxes), while to add to the net return the labour costs 
and taxes is to eliminate them from the farm expenses (see Table I). 

An examination may now be made of Table I and II taken together; the 
object being to discover the causes for the variations in amount per unit of area 
of the social income of groups of farms belonging to the systems of production 
and to regions indicated, and the reasons for the variation in the proportion 
of the social income which falls to the operator. 

(A) Farms of Ii^linois. 

(a) General farming (corn). 

The farms of the second group have a gross return of 28 gold francs per 
hectare lower than that of the farms of the first group: the difference is due to 
the irregularity in the return from maize growing. The farm expenses being 
the same for the two groups, the advantageous position of the net return and 
of the social income of the farms of the first group as compared with the second 
group is exclusively due to successful crop production. While, in the first case, 
the farmer is enabled to retain for his use more than half the social income, 
in the second case, not more than 18 per cent, is left for him. 

(b) Dairying, 

It is at once clear why the farms of the second group have an earning 
capacity inferior to that of the first group; these latter have had expenses for 
purchases of feed three times as high as the former. The farms of the third 
group, although their expenses are less, have a gross return which is 70 francs 
per hectare lower than that of the two first groups, and the social income sinks 
to a level appreciably lower. The farms of the fourth and fifth groups bought 
nearly as much feed as those of the second group, but have not had an equally 
satisfactory reward for effort; the milk production is low. Also, while the farms 
of the three first groups leave in the hands of the cultivator 44 to 52 per cent, 
of the social income, the farmer of De Kalb county retains little more than a 
fourth; farmers in the counties of Winnebago and Stephenson obtain a negative 
operator's return, which means that they must encroach on their own capital 
to meet the sum due to their creditors. 
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(c) General farming [wheat and corn). 

Farms of the first, third, fifth and sixth groups secured about the same social 
income. Those belonging to the fifth and sixth groups are, so to speak, sister 
farms; the same height of gross return and of farm expenses, the same distribu¬ 
tion of the components of the gross return and of farm expenses. 

The gross return of the farms of the first group stands at the same level as 
that of those of the fifth and sixth, and as the farm expenses of the former are not 
so high their social income would be larger if this reduction in expenditure related 
rather to the working expenses than to the labour costs. As regards the gross 
return of the farms of the third group, it is smaller than that of the other groups 
mentioned above, but the farm expenses and the working expenses in particular 
are also lower. 

The farms of the second and the fourth group have a social income closely 
approaching the average social income or coinciding with it. Those of the second 
group have a gross return higher than that of all the farms growing wheat and 
maize, but have very considerable working expenses; the farms of the fourth 
group have lost ground from the fact of too small gross returns. 

It remains to consider the farms of the eighth and seventh groups: these have 
secured a social income lower than the average. The reason for this may be 
found in the deficiency in gross return. 

On the farms of the first and seventh group it is possible for the cultivator 
to retain nearly half the social income for his own use, the former because they 
have not allowed the interest return on the family capital to fall too low; the latter 
because they have employed very little labour and a great deal of family labour. 
On the farms of the second and of the third groups, the farmer’s income represents 
33 to 40 per cent, of the social income; this also depends on the extent of the family 
labour. On the farms of the fourth, fifth and sixth groups, the outside labour 
costs are too high in comparison with the family labour remuneration: on the 
farms of the eighth group both the outside labour costs and the taxes are too high. 
None of these farms leave the cultivator more than a share of the social income 
ranging between 8 and 17 per cent. 

(d) Beef and hogs breeding farms. 

Farms of the third group would have yielded a much higher social income 
if they had not made unduly large purchases of stock fefeds—actually amounting 
to 30 gold france per hectare above the average of all the farms grouped under 
(d)—since they show a gross return exceeding by 40 gold francs the average gross 
return of the group. They were outstripped by the farms of the first group which 
had less heavy expenses. The farms of the second group had lower expenses stilb 
and as the gross return did not fall in the same proportion, the social income was 
maintained, together with that of the farms of the first and third groups, above 
the average social income. For the remaining four groups, the gross return was 
too low for it to be possible to secure a social income as high as that of the farms 
of the three first groups. 





Table I. — Gross Return, Farm Expenses, SocidlXjfiQQfug^ {fi igj2-‘jj {in gold francs per ha). 
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Tabi,e II. — Percentage Composition of the Social Income in 1932-33, 


CLASSIFICATIOM 


(a) General farming (com): 

(i) Christian. 


les, Moultrie . 
Average . 

(fc) Dairying: 


(2) Will . . . 

(3) Boone, M 

(4) Dc Kalb 


Avcragr . 


corn) 

(1) Clark, Crawford . 

(2) Pike, Brown . . . 

(3'l Scott. 

(4) Jersey, Macoupin , 

(5) Sangamon .... 

(6) Morgan, Greene . 

(7) Effingham .... 


Average . . 


{(f) Beef and hogs: 
(t) McDonough. 


(3) Hancock 

(4) Mercer, , 


ria. 

(6) Henderson . . . 

(7) Adams.... 

Average . 

(c) W^heat and dairying: 
(I) St. Clair . '. . . 


Washington. . 


Shelby 

(4) Madison , 

(5) Clinton . 
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47 

8013 

1 40.22 

' 4 7 b 

1874: 

63 72 

7-54 

28.74 

36.28 

100 

(4) 

Hill farms of the South. . 

51 

89 84 

1 3634 

1 13 So 

15 76; 

65.90 

7.19 

26.91 

3410 

100 

(5) 

Other farms. 

53 

80.53 

! 44-25! ^^.071 

19.87, 

72 19 

3-53 

24.28 

27.81 

100 

(6) 

Dairy farms and general 
farming of North-East . 

113 

64-75 

37.11 

12 59 

1 

17 82 

67.52 

9.48 

23 — 

32.48 

100 

(7) 

Mixed farms of Centre 

250 

81.34 

42.12 

11.67 

1768 

71.47 

5-74 

22.79 

28.53 

100 

(8) 

Wheat and corn farms of 
South-West. 

26 

82.55 

39.95 

7-54 

26.25 

73-74 

6.65 

19.61 

26.26 

100 

(9) 

Cash grain farms of West. 

40 

107.64 

57 66 

8.26 

22 26 

88.18 

2.51 

9 28 

11.82 

TOO 


Average . . . 

yio 

78.51 

40.77 

10.24 

18.36 

69.57 

6.17 

24.46 

30.63 

100 


Ec. 7 Ingl. 
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‘ The share of the social income ensured to the cultivator by beef and hogs 
farms is less than that yielded by the dair}- farms, the farms growing corn and 
thOvSe growing wheat and corn. The farmers of counties McDonough and Hancock 
(first and fourth groups) are able to keep for themselves 40 per cent, of the social 
income; those of the second group 30 per cent.; those of the fifth group 28 per 
cent.; those of the fourth group ig per cent., the costs of outside labour exceeding 
10 per cent, of the average costs of paid labour. As regards the farmers of the 
sixth and seventh groups, the fact that their share of social income is not more 
than II per cent, is due to the very low interest return on the family capital. 

(e) Wheat and dairying. 

In order to secure the highest gross return, the farms of the first group had 
to employ a large quantity of outside labour. As the working expenses were quite 
normal, the social income is seen to be much in excess of the average social income 
[viz., by 24 gold francs per hectare). The farms of the third group also secured 
a high gross return, but at the cost of excessively high working expenses; the so¬ 
cial income is hardly more than the average social income. There is little to 
choose between the farms of the second, fourth and fifth groups. The social 
incomes obtained approximate very closely in each case. 

The operator's return on the farms of the first and the second group is equi¬ 
valent to about one half of the social income; that on the farms of the third, fourth 
and fifth groups represents no more than a fourth or even a fifth share of the social 
income. These differences are due, for the farms of the first fourth and fifth group, 
to the amount of the gross return; for those of the third group, to the extent of the 
working expenses. As regards the farms of the second group, although showing 
a gross return as low as the farms of the fourth and fifth groups, and incidentally 
a social income also low, their labour costs and es]>ecially the costs of paid labour, 
are much less considerable. 

(f) Mixed farming. 

The farms of the second group, on account of failure in pig raising, show a 
gross return and social income less than those of the farms of the first group. How¬ 
ever, per 100 francs of the social income, the farms of the second group show a 
higher operator's return, owing to the fact that their costs of paid labour are 
much less. 

(g) Cash grain farms. 

There are no appreciable differences between the farm expenses of the 
groups belonging to this system of production. The amount of the social income 
depends on that of the gross return. The relation between the gross return, 
the social income and the work of the farmer’s family is no longer satisfactory: 
the most favoured farms from this point of view—the farms of the first group- 
leave to the farmer only one fourth of the social income; those of the second 
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and those of the third group do not allow him to take for his own use more 
than 4 per cent, of the social income. The farms of the fourth group gave an 
interest return on the family capital so low that the family farmer must draw 
on his own capital, 23 francs for every 100 of social income, in order to pay 
his creditors. 

(h) Mixed live stock farms. 

The social income is relatively low as the working expenses are at a high 
level owing to somewhat large purchases of feeds. The highest social income 
was obtained on the farms of the third group (Whiteside, Carroll), as these farms 
yielded a high gross return. As with the farms of the first group, one third 
of the social income remained for the cultivator on these farms. The position 
of the farms of the fourth group is very unsatisfactory; for every 100 francs 
of social income, the farmer has to draw 18 francs from his own capital to pay 
creditors; the gross return was too low. 

(B) Farms of Iowa. 

These farms gave in round figures a social income of 7 francs per hectare: 
the gross return is high but the working expenses are too large by far. The 
situation of the farmer is thus disastrous. The sum that represents the social 
income is not large enough to cover the total of the taxes, and payment for the 
interest on debts and for the labour engaged thus falls on the cultivator. 


(C) Farms of Indiana. 

These farms are distinguished from those of the two regions previously 
treated less by the high level of the .social income than by the components of 
the farm expenses. The net return, at first negative, becomes positive. The 
social income would be much higher than it actually is, if the labour costs were 
as large as in Illinois and in Iowa, and the farm expenses less high. If these 
latter had remained what they were in Illinois and if the labour costs had risen 
to the level of the same costs in Illinois, the net return woidd have become 
negative and the social income would not have shown any variation. 

A .social income higher than the average social income of the farms of Illi¬ 
nois is shown by the farms of the South West growing wheat and maize, the 
dairy farms of the North-West, the mixed dairy farms of the North-East, the 
mixed farms of the Centre, the farms of multiple production of the North-East, 
and the pa.storal and cereal yielding farms of Kankakee. It is these farms 
which have obtained the highe.st gross returns. Whenever the cereal yielding 
farms of the West, the farms of the Southern hills, and those included as “ other 
farms '' show a .social income below the average the '^eason is that the gross 
return is lower than the average, while the working expenses are as considerable 
as those of farms with a higher gross return. 




(B) EUROPKAN FARMS. 


Denmark: 







Fann.s from 50 to 100 ha . . 

76 65.20 

7.87 

— 

45.41 53 28 22 27 

2 \ A 5 

46.72 100 

Farms over too ha. 

48 198.90 

9 13 

— 

61 06 70.19 11.06 

18.75 

29.81 100 

Fini.and: 







Farms from 50 to 100 ha. . . 

77 73-73 

2.64 

1466 

51.67 68.97 11.87 

19.16 

31.03 100 

Farms over 100 ha. 

17 144.85 

3-59 

16.63 

58-31 7853 7-11 

14.36 

21.47 *^00 

Germany* 







Forage growing farms* 



1 




West, over 100 ha. 

82194-- 

10-73 

21.47] 

71.75 103.95 10.73 

- 14.68 

- 3-95 100 

East, over 100 ha.| 

183 432— 

10.61 

31.821 

8333 125-76 6.06 

1 

- 3 ^-«« 

- 25.76 100 
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An operator's return higher that the average of such returns, that is to say, 
higher than 30 per cent, of the social income is yielded by the following groups 
of farms: 

the pasture and grain farms of Kankakee; 

the farms with multiple production of the North-East; 

the hill farms of the South; 

the dairy farms of the North-West; 

the mixed farms of the North-East. 

An operator's return lower than the average operator's return, that is 
lower than 30 per cent, of the social income is given by: 

the farms of the South-West growing wheat and corn; 

the mixed farms of the Centre; 

the " other farms "; 

the cash grain farms of the West. 

The wheat and corn growing farms of the South-West show costs of 
outside labour; the mixed farms of the Centre, interest on debts; the other 
farms " and the cereal yielding farms of the West, costs of outside labour, too 
high in relation to the social income. 

Before finally leaving the tables it may be once again pointed out that the 
farms of Illinois, Iowa and Indiana for which accountancy results are available 
engage mainly in stock farming and outturn of live stock products. 

It would be of great interest to institute a comparison between these 
farms and the European farms. This would involve an attempt to compare 
the groups of American farms and groups of European farms most nearly 
resembling each other and as nearly as possible of the same size. In our article 
entitled “ vSome Observations on Farm Accountancy Methods in the United 
States " which appeared in the February number of this Bulletin it was stated 
that the accountancy data supplied by the American Offices allow of the exact 
calculation of the net return and in consequence of the social income. There is 
accordingly full justification for placing side by side the percentage composi¬ 
tion of the social income in the United States and that of the social income in 
respect of European farms. 

The Iowa farms may be left out of count: the interest return on the family 
capital is too exceptionally low relatively to the other components of the social 
income to make it possible to draw any useful conclusions from a comparison 
between the percentages of the social income of this region and other percent¬ 
ages. The first observation that should be made will bear on the interest 
return on the family capital. Except in Indiana this stands at a much lower 
level in the United States than in Europe. In Germany where this return is 
negative it has not fallen so low as Illinois. Moreover the cultivator in Illi¬ 
nois has still the possibility of retaining for himself from 5 to 40 per cent, of 
the social income, where as his compeer in Germany is obliged to draw on his 
own capital a sum corresponding to from 4 to 26 per cent, of the social in¬ 
come to meet the payments due to his creditors. The reason for this is simple: 
the costs of paid labour are immensely higher, relatively to the social income. 
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in Europe, and especially in Germany, than in the United States. It seems 
however that in the States for the most part it is the members of the family 
who cultivate the farms of from 50 to 100 hecares; in Europe on the farms of 
this extent it is the paid labour which is the most numerous. Owing to this 
distribution of the labour, the farms of Illinois and of Indiana leave to the culti¬ 
vator a share of the social income as high as in Denmark or in Finland, and 
much larger than in Germany. It is the more clear that this result is due 
to this distribution of labour when it is observed that in the United States 
the taxes, taken as a percentage of the .social income, are enormously higher 
than in Europe. 

A number of other very interesting observations might be made by going 
into the details, but it is not desired to depart from the general lines already 
laid down. Without going further it may be stated that in using the relative 
figures there is complete justification for comparing the final results of the farms 
belonging to the different continents. 

Joseph DKS1.ARZES. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF THE WORLD PROBLEM OF THE 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COFFEE {cordinuation) 


Colombia. 

After Brazil, though at a considerable distance, Colombia is the largest 
coffee producer in the world. The geographical conditions impose coffee growing 
in this American republic and make that plant the principal element in its 
agriculture. From the statistical tables given in the first part of this work we 
have the number of coffee trees in Colombia and the average production in 
the last four years. With the following figures relating to Colombian coffee 
exports the main data are thus complete. 


i «35 

i «45 

1855 

1865 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1915 

1925 

1931 

1932 
^933 

1934 


Exports of coffee 
in hags 
of 60 kgs 

23.913 

34.393 

66.795 

76,011 

110,866 

358,341 

500,811 

1,129,849 

1,946,730 

3,017,399 

3.384.739 

3,464,388 

3,126,368 
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Colombia began exporting in J1835 with 2,592 bags of 60 kgs. We may 
observe the manner in which these exports have grown in ten year periods and 
in the last four years up to 1934. 

The increase was continuous and accelerated after 1895 when the planta¬ 
tions began to yield abundant returns. 

It is a fact that there is no serious coffee problem in Colombia, for the country 
succeeds in placing almost the whole of its production on foreign markets and 
limits its action to the continual defence of its prices and everything relating to 
the trade and technical side of the product. These tasks are confided to the 
National Federation of Coffee Producers (Federacidn Nacional de Cafeteros) 
which up to now has succeeded, as we have said, in avoiding repercussions on the 
country of the general anomalies of the world market occasioned by the over¬ 
production in Brazil. 

Indeed, the fact that production and trade have been able to show 
increasing vitality and to pass through the important crisis of recent years is 
due to the protective measures in all directions taken by the Federation or, at 
its request, by the State. It is indeed a considerable achievement of that body, 
to have succeeded in keeping up demand and in disposing, on relatively 
favourable conditions, of the whole of Colombian coffee production at a time 
when many other coffee producing countries lost ground. 

In 1932, when the Brazilian revolution took place, a favourable moment oc¬ 
curred of which the Federation could take advantage. The prices of Colombian 
coffee, Medillin and Girardot, fluctuated on the New York market about 12 and 
10 ^4 centavos per pound respectively. The port of Santos, in Brasil, was blocked 
and afterwards closed as a result of tlie revolution. Coffee of the quality 
of vSantos became scarce on foreign markets, which stimulated a price reaction 
in the mild coffees following the demand for them to substitute in mixtures 
of the Santos type. As a result Colombia saw' the prices of its Medellin and 
Girardot rise by 35 per cent. During this period the Federation continued to 
manage and direct the producers, and it was the Federation which contributed 
to the maintaining of the high level w'hich allowed all available quantities to 
be exported, for, on the termination of the revolution, when Brazil prepared 
to restore its market to normal, there was not a single bag left in Colombian 
ports. 

Later, at the end of 1932 and up to June 1933 a period of serious depression 
occurred on the market. Brazil, seeking to regain what she had lost during the 
revolution and to re-establish her position on foreign markets, began to force 
exports by reducing the value of the currency and by starting to grant 
bounties. To counteract the depression the Federation took the following 
steps. Firstly, it opposed the policy, favoured by some sections of Colombian 
opinion, of stock holding and artificial rises in the price level, a policy which had 
had unfortunate consequences for Brasil. It had put into force the decree for 
regulating the types and marks of coffee, of which the immediate result was to 
stop the fall in prices. It set up new coffee stores in the interior of the country 
in order to help the spread of consumption. It considerably intensified its pro¬ 
paganda work abroad in aid of Colombian coffees. Once more the Federation 
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saved the situation and succeeded in maintaining the price at a remunerative 
level and in stabilising the trade in coffee. 

The Federation was then put to the test on the occasion of the American 
banking crisis of 1933 which profoundly shook the economic system of the United 
States and created everywhere a feeling of insecurity. On this occasion too the 
Federation succeeded in its defensive policy. 

The best proof of the efficiency of this policy is given by the figures of the 
trade of Colombia. The most recent relate to the financial year 1934, the last 
year for which we have official data. 

The total value of imports into the country amounted to 87,427,000 pesos. 
The value of coffee exports amounted to 82,460,000 pesos that is, 94.32 per cent, 
of the imports is covered by coffee alone. 

Coffee constitutes the basic wealth of the country and, it is of interest to 
note, wealth which is widely distributed, for Colombia among all the coffee pro¬ 
ducing countries is the country in which the small estate is most widespread, as 


may be seen in the following table. 

Number of trees 

Number 

Percenta«e 

in planbvtions 

of plantations 

of the totfil 

Less than 5,000. 

• • 129,556 

86.75 

5,001 to 20,000.. 

. . 16,921 

11-33 

20,001 to 60,000. 

60,001 to 100,000. 

. . 2,226 

1.49 

• • 324 

0.22 

Over 100,000. 

. . 321 

0.21 

Total . 

. . 149,348 

100.00 


That is, after the small plantations only 10 per cent, are of medium size, 
whilst only 0.50 per cent, are large plantations. 

The quantity of coffee exported for 1934 amounted to 3,152,028 bags of 
60 kgs. The distribution of Colombian coffee between the different consuming 
markets is as follows: 


Country 


United States. 

Germany. 

Netherlands. 

France. 

Italy. 

Sweden. 

Spain. 

Belgium. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

Norway. 

Denmark. 

Finland. 

Other countries. 


Export 
of Colombian 
coffee 
(hi ba^s 
of f>o kg's.) 


2,499,676 

35^.892 

56,297 

50,262 

30,124 

16,978 

14,767 


10,235 

8,461 

6,645 

6,178 

5,649 

89,844 


3,152,028 

It wU be seen that the United States absorb 79.31 per cent, of the exports. 
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VENEZUEI.A. 

The soil of Venezuela is, in the south and west, but an extension of Brazilian 
and Colombian lands, and, up to 1830, the year in which it acquired its full in¬ 
dependence, Venezuela formed with Ecuador and Colombia one national territory 
created by Bolivar under the name of Great Colombia. 

Coffee growing was introduced into this Republic in 1748 by the conquerors, 
but its cultivation remained stationary for man}" years until the lack of trade in 
the agricultural commodities produced in the country, due to the difficulties of 
maritime trade, which hindered the trade of the country with Europe, made evid¬ 
ent the necessity of preferring for cultivation a product which can keep for a 
long time and can be adapted to the special conditions created by the scarcity and 
irregularity of the communications between the Republic and the European con¬ 
tinent. It was then thought of intensifying the cultivation of coffee, relegating 
to second place that of cacao, which was at the time predominant but which did 
not lend itself as easily to transportation. 

At the end of the i8tli century the export trade in coffee was already begin¬ 
ning to have a certain significance, for at this time some 708 bags of 132 pounds 
(approximately 60 kgs.) were exported annually. Ten years later exports had 
reached already the level of 60,606 bags and from then onwards, except during 
the war of independence, exports increased continually, reaching their culminat¬ 
ing point during the great war and declining thereafter. 

On this question the Ministry of Finance of Venezuela gives the following 


figures: 

Export 

Yc-ars of coffee in bags 

of 60 kgs. 

1786-1790 (average). 708 

1810. 60,606 

1850.234,678 

1901-05 (average).715,000 

1912-14 rt .979,000 

1915-23 » 868,906 

1924-33 » 848,673 


It is seen that production was continually developing. By the end of 1905 
Venezuela held third place among the coffee producing countries and its produc¬ 
tion represented 6.7 per cent, of world production and 16 per cent, of the pro¬ 
duction of mild coffees. During this time the pest was ravaging the Dutch 
coffee plantations, causing a considerable diminution in their production, and 
Venezuela took second place. 19 per cent of the mild coffees consumed then 
came from Venezuela. 

These figures however say nothing as to the possibilities of coffee pro¬ 
duction in the country. Of all the countries growing coffee it is incontestably 
the most primitive and backward in techinique. With fertile lands and excel¬ 
lent qualities of coffee and with natural conditions equal to and sometimes 
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better than those in other countries, the yield reaches only 230 grammes, whilst 
in other American producing countries it exceeds 500 grammes on the average 
and in some fertile plantations of Caldas in Colombia it reaches up to 900 
grammes and in Brazil up to 1,750 grammes. 

From the beginning of the twentieth century up to 1925 coffee cultivation 
constituted the foundation of the national wealth of Venezuela, but in this latter 
year the exploitation of petroleum outweighed that of coffee. The consequences 
of this change are felt in the most thickly populated part of the country which 
is the area dominated by coffee plantations. 

Thus we see that the economic problem in this country is due in large part 
to the backward state of the technique of cultivation, and to the introduction 
of the exploitation of petroleum, from which the country only receives an indirect 
benefit since it is in the hands of powerful foreign companies. 

'riie government reacted to this situation chiefly by setting up experimental 
centres and centres of agricultural instruction. Beyond this, export premiums 
have been instituted and there has just been founded the Association of Coffee 
Cultivators with a purpose similar to that fulfilled by the important bodies that 
we have described in the cases of Brazil and Colombia. Recently the Govern¬ 
ment started a policy of commercial agreements with some countries and has 
already signed two, one with France and the other with vSpain, which undoubtedly 
will assist the sale of Venezuelan coffee in these countries. 

Guatkmai,a. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century this Republic has occupied 
fourth place among the coffee producing countries. Owing to the state of fertil¬ 
ity of the national territory coffee is not, as in other American republics, the fund- 
damental product of the economic structure. In the temperate as in the tropical 
regions other products are of importance. Further the country is prosperous 
ow ing to the hard working character of the inhabitants and to the fact that there 
is available to them in their own land almost all the raw material which they 
need. 

The cultivation of coffee was introduced into Guatemala at the end of the 
eighteenth century and has developed along the same lines as in almost all the 
South American countries; at first slowly by reason of the struggles for independ¬ 
ence and the lack of communications with the export ports; then, towards the 
middle of the nineteenth century more rapidly, and around the year 1900 culti¬ 
vation reached its maximum development which has been maintained up to the 
present time. 

The government has always given considerable aid to the coffee cultivators 
and to the trade, as evidenced by the foundation of the Central Board for Coffee 
{Ojficina Central del Cafe) which is the body directly charged with watching over 
the interests of the coffee cultivation and trade and with the task of suggesting 
to the Government appropriate measures for maintaining prices. 

The following figures shew the development of the exports from Guatemaln 
from 1850 to 1900. 
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year 


Exports 
(bags of 6o kgs ) 


1850. 4,500 

1870. 100,000 

1880. 200,000 

1890.500,000 

1895.600,000 

1900.750,000 


During the first quarter of the present century the exports remained on the 
average at the level of 1900, and from 1925 up to the present time they have 
been maintained at about 800,000 bags. 

Of this (quantity of exports North America absorbs ai)proximately 38 per 
cent, whilst 60 per cent, go to European destinations, the remainder, which is 
almost negligeable, being taken by the continent of Asia. 

In Euro]:)e, Germany ranks first among the consumers of Guatemalan coffee, 
with a proportion of 18.69 per cent.; then come the Netherlands with 14 per cent, 
and Sweden and Czechoslovakia with 9 per cent. each. 

The economic problem in regard to coffee in this republic is that of keeping 
the price of the product at a remunerative level and to this end the Govern¬ 
ment and the Central Coffee Board carry out all the appropriate measures. At 
present, price.s, even though less than a year ago, are at a reasonable level which 
makes cultivation remunerative. 


En Salvador. 

This is the smallest of all the Central-American republics but on the other 
hand lias the densest population, there being 45 inhabitants to the square kilo¬ 
metre. It is a ])redoniinantly agricultural country and its activity in this 
direction is concentrated almost entirely on the cultivation of coffee, which is 
one of the most highly esteemed types of Central America. 

Coffee cultivation and trade are governed in this country by the Producers' 
and Traders’ Association of Salvador (Associacion Cajetera del Salvador) a body 
which is dependent on the government and makes use, in its financial work, of the 
Mortgage Bank. To meet the expenses caused to these two bodies an import 
tax was imposed of 2.50 colones (i colon = 0.50 dollars) per quintal. But 
the flourishing state of trade induced the government to reduce this tax in August 
1935 to 0.82 colones per quintal exported. 

As a result of the protection which has alw^ays been accorded to coffee culti¬ 
vation, backward methods, and the deficiencies in industrial working of the pro¬ 
ducts and in transport disappeared a long time ago. In such a small country 
as Salvador where the area under coffee cultivation is a very high proportion of 
the total cultivable area (according to the Statistical Yearbook of the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Agriculture 100,000 hectares were under coffee in 1934), all 
the economic interests of the country are closely bound up with the prosperity 
of coffee cultivation. 
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We show below the statistics of coffee exports in various years and the pro- 
portion that these represent of the total exports of the republic. Nothing could 
show more clearly the importance to El Salvador of its cultivation of coffee. 


Year 
I9II . 

1921 . 

1931- 

1932. 

1933- 

1934 - 


Exports 

25.561.602 kgs, 
28,311,988 » 

54,630,842 » 
49,654,898 » 

56,189,276 » 
49.387,444 .) 


Percentage of total 
exports 


62 

80 

96 


93 


96 


93 


Haiti. 

Since 1844 this country has been an independent republic, having separated 
itself from the rest of the island of San Domingo, which became the independent 
Dominican Republic. But we may disregard this political event, for exports 
and everything else related to the cultivation of coffee in these two countries, 
have always, up to a recent date been dealt with in respect to the two coun¬ 
tries together. 

The island of San Domingo is one of the oldest and most important coffee 
producing countries. The statistics of export w^hich are available shew an export 
of 250,000, in 1800, of 400,000 in 1850 and of half a million bags in 1880, 
a figure which has been maintained, with small variations, up to the present 
time. 

Coffee is the most important agricultural product of the island and the found¬ 
ation of its wealth. At present the countr}^ is suffering from the consequences 
of low prices, but the Official Bulletin of the Dominican Republic estimates 
that the profit at present obtained by the cultivator fluctuates around 0.3 cents 
per pound of coffee, wdiich may be considered remunerative. 

Both governments of these republics take the necessary measures for the pro¬ 
tection of the cultivation of coffee. Thus Haiti has just renewed its agreement 
with France by virtue of which that country takes on the average thirty per cent, 
of the production, which assures of the marketing of a minimum of 25,000 quint¬ 
als per month. Recently, severe measures were taken with the purpose of 
improving the product to make Dominican coffee more capable of facing compet¬ 
ition in the markets. The government of San Domingo has just published a 
law which controls the coffee intended for exportation, the principles of which 
go from prescriptions as to growing, up to the selection of the product for export, 
which in the future will only leave the country if it possevsses all the qualities 
required by the law for the granting of the special San Domingo mark. 

Mexico, Costa Rica, Nicaragua and Ecuador. 

The group of large coffee producing countries is completed by Mexico, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua and Ecuador. This last republic, which began to export, 
towards the end of the last century, an annual average of 20,000 bags, is, of these 
four countries, the smallest producer. In fact the statistics shew in 1913 an 
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export from Ecuador of 50,000 bags which rose to 100,000 around 1920, a level 
which has more or less been maintained ever since. The other three countries 
are more important. The figures of production in Nicaragua are continually 
increasing. From the 20,000 bags in 1890 exports rose to 150,000 bags during 
the period immediately preceding the war. After the war the export figures 
fluctuated between 150,000 and 300,000 bags. The principal consumption 
markets of the coffees of these countries are in Europe. Of the 1934-35 harvest, 
which, according to official statistics published at Managua, was equal to 262,348 
bags (of 150 pounds), France took 93,652 bags and Germany 52,104. The 
price, between 6.50 and 7.50 pesos per 100 pounds according to quality, fetched 
by the coffees of this republic, are somewhat low, but nevertheless may be re¬ 
garded as remunerative. 

Coffee is the foundation of the wealth of Costa Rica, and the Coffee Institute 
of that republic, which has control of all the aspects of cultivation, watches 
continually over its progress. The figures give evidence of the success of the 
activity of this official centre. In 1934 coffee represented 67 per cent, of the gen¬ 
eral export of the country. M. L. Regray indicates the following development 
of exports: in 1850 a level of 60,000 bags, in 1875, 175,000 bags, in 1890 rising to 
200,000 and in 1914 to 250,000, and at present fluctuating between 325,000 
and 350,000. Costa Rica lives entirely from its export trade of which the major 
part is, as we have seen, in coffee, which is the vital point of the economic 
structure of the country. From the figures published by the Coffee Institute 
an important decline in the prices of coffee from this country is observed. The 
good quality coffees of the T933-34 harvest fetched 120 shillings per quintal in 
Jvondon, wliereas the average price in the following year for the same coffee did 
not exceed 60 shillings per quintal. Thanks to the activity of the Institute 
Costa Rican coffee has recently been succesfully introduced on new markets 
(Japan, China, the northern countries and the Canary I.slands). The only coffee 
producing country of North America is Mexico, which began about 1855 to export 
and which twenty years later, in 1875, already was exporting 50,000 bags of coffee. 
The progress of Mexican coffee production was rapid, attaining considerable 
levels of exports during the pre-war period, rising from 200,000 bags in 1890 to 
350,000 bags immediately before the war. After the war, production decreased, 
but during recent years it has once more increased up to an average of 400,000 
to 500,000 bags. This increase is the result of the continued assistance on the part 
of the government. Recently it was agreed to make an advance of approxim¬ 
ately half a million pesos to intensify cultivation in the State of Chiapa, and of 
other sums to reduce the mortgages on a number of properties. By a commercial 
treaty concluded between Spain and Mexico there has been revoked a clause 
which had been to the disadvantage of the latter country. The imports of 
Mexican coffee into Spain had previously been limited to the sum of exports 
of all kinds from Spain to Mexico. Now this limitation has been removed, 
and a quota of 2,500,000 kgs. of Mexican coffee imports into Spain has been 
established. 

This completes the group of the countries which may be called the large 
coffee producing countries, and we leave to the final part of this study those 
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countries whose exports are less considerable. Before turning to this group we 
may outline some facts we have been able to obtain on the various colonial coffee 
producing countries. 

Coi^ONiAL Countries. 

We have already seen in another part of this article, where we describe the 
world situation in coffee cultivation, the great expansion of that cultivation in 
the last ten years following upon the Brazilian policy which caused a large rise 
in the price of the product. Plantations in fact increawsed in size by over two 
thousand million coffee trees. 

The disaster which ensued on the market has been a warning and probably 
Brazil and the other politically independent producing countries will stop fur¬ 
ther expanwsion of cultivation. Indeed all are abandoning monoculture in order 
to have other products to shelter them from an ever possible aggravation of the 
coffee problem. 

We have just referred onl3^ to the countries which are independent from a 
political point of view, but it must not be forgotten that the total area capable 
of coffee cultivation is enormous, and that it includes the fertile soils of the 
colonial possessions. The possible expansion of cultivation under the protection 
of the metropolitan centre, where remunerative to the native and UvSeful to that 
centre, might constitute a grave danger. 

To the policy of assistance hy which the independent countries seek to 
dispose of their coffee harvests and to maintain prices at a remunerative level, 
it is natural that there should correspond a similar policy on the part of the 
metropolitan centres, directed towards establishing colonial coffee plantations. 
This policy finds its clearest expression in the preferential duties which assist 
the trade of the colonies with the motherland. For the time being the price ad¬ 
vantage which the colonial producers can obtain is not sufficient to induce 
them to extend their plantations. This diminishes the immediate danger on 
one hand and on the other—and this is the chief argument—the lack of labour 
raises great obstacles to the spreading of the coffee tree, in spite of the immense 
areas appropriate to their cultivation in the colonial territories. 

We may now examine in turn the various colonial countries in which coffee 
is cultivated. 

Netherlands Indies. 

This region has been for a long time one of the largest coffee producers. 
It takes third place among the large coffee producing countries, coming immedi¬ 
ately after Colombia. It contains 426 large plantations of which 303 on the 
island of Java are entirely worked by Europeans and 123 in the other provinces 
in the hands of natives and Europeans. Twenty five per cent, of these estates 
cultivate only coffee, the rest cultivate also other crops besides coffee. After 
Java, Sumatra is the principal centre of cultivation. The most widespread 
variety is the Robusta ” which rovers 93 per cent, of the planted area. Then 
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come Arabica and Liberia. " The prominence of the first variety is due to 
the fact that the latter two were destroyed at the end of the last century by 
the Hemileia parasite, which checked the growth in production for many years. 
Before the invasion of the parasite in 1880 production was close on a mil¬ 
lion bags, whilst in 1895 only half that quantity was exported and in 1909 
exports fell still more, according to the statistics, only reaching 250,000 bags. 


From then on there was a continuous rise. 

to 450,000 bags in 1913 and, in 

the last ten years from 

one million to two 

million bags. 

The production fig- 

ures for the four .years 

from 1929 to 1932 

are as follows: 


Year 

European 
plantations 
(bags of 60 kgs ) 

Native 
plantations 
(bags of 60 kgs ) 

Total 

(bags of 60 kgs ) 

1929 . 

• • • 921.334 

975.883 

1,897,217 

1930. 

. . . 671,884 

903.933 

1.575.817 

IQSI. 

. . . 812,417 

908,317 

1,720.734 

1982. 

. . . 1,045,250 

1,105,967 

2,211,217 

As to exports, the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics gives 

the following figure: 




Year 

European 

plantations. 

quintals 

Native 

plantations. 

quintals 

Total. 

quintals 

1930-31 .... 

• • . 403.129 

542.361 

945.490 

1931-32 .... 

• • . 487.452 

544,980 

1,032,432 

1932-33 .... 

. . . 627.14O 

699.576 

1,326,722 

1933-34 .... 

. . . 567,021 

497.421 

1,064,442 


This total in quintals con veiled into bags of 60 kgs. represents about 
80 per cent, of the production figures. Consumption of coffee is widespread 
among the natives. 

The principal market to which the product goes is naturally that of the 
Netherlands. Then comes F'rance followed by the Scandinavian countries. 
The coffee does not appeal in the United States and the imports into that countr}^ 
were only 211,000 bags in 1929, 83,500 in 1930 and 80,700 in 1931. In 1932 
the imports into the United States increased considerably, up to 440,000 bags 
owdng to the cessation of shipments from Santos, but in 1933 they fell to 87,000 
bags. 

British Possessions and Protectorates. 

We may begin with British East Africa, since the territories of Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika are the largest coffee producers. 

(a) Kenya. — Coffee cultivation in this region was begun in 1893 but 
the commercial plantations only date from 1909, a period dining which began 
to arrive on the English market the mild coffees of Kenya, which received a 
very good welcome. This fact was immediately reflected in the plantations 
and in 1914 2,226 hectares had already been planted almost all in the Kiamba 
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region. In this latter year coffee represented only 9 per cent, of the total of 
agricultural products exported. The great war checked its cultivation until, in 
1918, the government of the colony took measures to increase it. In 1924 the 
area cultivated reached 24,303 hectares and the value of the exports 36 per cent, 
of the total exports. Progress continued and in 1928 the area cultivated rose 
to 34,000 hectares and the percentage of exports in the total exports rose to 
50 per cent. The last figures given by the Department of Agriculture of the 
Colony and of the Protectorate of Kenya are those for 1934, which record a 
. cultivated area of 41,374 hectares. Other facts of interest relate to the number 
of plantations which stands at 929 with an average size of 44.5 hectares. 

Almost all the coffees cultivated in Kenya are of the Arabica variety. 

Up to a short time ago ever5rthing relating to the cultivation and trade 
in coffee was in the hands of the Kenya Union of Coffee Planters but recently 
the Coffee Board was established. The Union and the Board study the best 
ways of introducing good methods of cultivation and the best way of pre¬ 
paration to combat the rather pronounced tendency of the coffee of the region 
to deteriorate. Beyond this the two bodies carry on intense propaganda for 
the product. The Coffee Board is maintained and covers its expenses by means 
of a tax of 6 d. per cwt. on that coffee the growing and marketing of which has 
been assisted by its activity. 

The average production of the last two harvests in Kenya was 248,185 
bags of 60 kgs. 

(b) Uganda. — The introduction of coffee growing in the Protectorate of 
ITganda is a recent event, and the comparative experiments made on the 
two varieties, Robusta and Arabica, have just been finished, preference being 
given the former because of its greater resistance to disease and its better 
adaptation to climate. In 1931 the Arabica variety was cultivated on an area 
of 7,420 hectares and the Robusta on an area of 8,450 hectares. In the following 
years the latter made considerable progress. 

The Uganda Department of Agriculture has established a service of inspec¬ 
tion and classification for coffees for export which looks efficiently after the 
interests of the producers. 

The last figures available of the area under cultivation are those of the 
financial years 1932-33 and 1933-34, which give an annual average of production 
of 79.387 bags, of 60 kgs. whilst the area under cultivation equalled 17,029 
hectares. 

(c) Tanganyika, — In view of the similarity of all these regions of East 
Africa, we may summarise the data relating to Tanganyika. There the varieties 
Robusta and Arabica are produced, the first being preferred in the Bulcoba 
district, the second in the other districts. In 1931 the cultivated area under coffee 
was 47,359 hectares. The average production during 1932-33 and 1933-34 reached 
the figures of 215,400 bags of 60 kgs. In the Department of Agriculture there is 
a section which controls cultivation, preparation and exportation and, thanks 
to the work of the experimental coffee station at Kilimanjaro all the coffee 
which leaves the territory possesses the necessary qualities, the exports of 
falsified products which once were made having ceased. 
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India. 

In the mountainous regions the principal zones of cultivation of the country 
are Madras, Coorg, Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. The total area under 
coffee plantations is 71,500 hectares, which yielded an exportable production 
in 1932-33 of 246,000 bags of 60 kgs. This however was an exceptional pro¬ 
duction figure; the average may be put at 175,000 bags. 

The coffee problem in British India is entirely of a technical character and 
the authorities give their greatest attention, by means of the experimental 
stations they have set up, to cultivation, and to the diseases, which constitute 
the principal factor limiting cultivation and production. 

In some British Colonies the greater cultivation of other products such as 
tea and cacao has gradually taken the place of coffee cultivation and it is 
noted that, as a consequence, from an exportation of the production of 75,000 
bags a century ago, exports have now fallen to an annual average of only 5,000 
bags. 

The same is true too of Trinidad, which now does not export more than 
4,000 bags. In Jamaica the diminution in production is very noticeable, the 
present average export of 50 to 70 thousand bags being but a pale reflection of 
the average in the period between 1800 and 1830, when the island was considered 
as one of the regions of greatest production with an average of 200,000 bags 
per annum. The replacement of coffee by new products is greatest in the 
island of Ceylon where the cultivation of tea has completely replaced that of 
coffee, exports having ceased, though a century ago an annual average of 400,000 
bags was exported. 

All in all, of all these territoiies it is in East Africa that the cultivation 
of and trade in coffee is most prosperous. India has too much to do in combat¬ 
ing disease to be able definitely to exploit the product, whilst in general in 
other colonies, as we have seen, coffee cultivation has been replaced by the 
more profitable cultivation of other crops. 

French Possessions. 

France offers the most striking example of protection granted to colonial 
products. The following are the charges which bear on the product from the 
time it enters the country until it reaches the consumer. 

Type of charge 

Customs duties. 

Con.sumption tax. 

Import license. 

Protection of colonial coffees 
Statistical. 

Total . . . 535,20 frs. 

to this sum it is necessary to add 8 per cent, ad valorem. 


Amount per quintal 
francs 

240,40 frs. 
180,00 1) 
100,00 » 
10,00 » 
4,80 » 
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These taxes are imposed on coffees of non colonial origin. For those from 
the colonies the charges are as follows:— 


Consumption tax. 180 frs. 

Special tax. 10 » 

Total . . . 190 frs. 


Thus, apart from the 8 per cent, ad valorem duty the colonial coffees have a 
preference over coffees from elsewhere of 345.20 frs. per quintal. 

It may be noted that the tax on coffee alone amounted in 1934 to one tenth 
of the total customs revenue and that among the duties on imports that on 
coffee is the most important. 

But since coffee pays not only customs duties but also other charges, as we 
have seen, it results that the total receipts obtained by the treasury from coffee 
amounted in 19341,095,000,000 frs. In 1935 they amounted to 977,000,000 frs. 

In these circumstances colonial coffee is in a specially favoured situation. But 
since the French market consumes much coffee and presents opportunity for 
expansion, and since on the other hand colonial imports only cover, up to the 
present, between 10 and 12 per cent, of the needs of the mother country (the 
colonial coffee being almost entirely of the Robusta and Liberia varieties, which 
require, on account of their poor quality, to be mixed with Arabica in order to be 
disposed of) the possibility of replacing the product of foreign countries is still 
rather remote. Indeed, if during a period of five years the (|uantity of colonial 
coffees consumed in France were to increase by 100 per cent, rising from 300,000 
bags to 600,000 it is evident that only a slight effort of propaganda made by 
the foreign countries would send up the consumption of their coffees in the same 
proportion as that of the colonial coffees, given the absolute necessity to use 
them for mixing. However little these countries may develop commercial skill, 
their mild coffee cannot, in view of their excellent quality, be eliminated from 
the market as long as the French colonies do not cultivate the finer varieties. 

There is at present only one French colony which is an important coffee 
producer, namely, Madagascar, for though a part of the French possessions 
once had an important production of the article it has now been replaced by 
other crops, whilst in other parts of the possessions coffee has only recently been 
introduced. The greater part of French colonial production comes from the 
island, where in 1934 the number of hectares under coffee cultivation amounted 
to 69,500, the average production during the financial years 1932-33 and 1933-34 
amounting to 278,000 bags of coffee. The exports of coffee from Madagascar 
during the seven years up to 1934 were a!s follows:— 


Year Bags of 6o kgs. 

1928 . 67,097 

1929 . 46,188 

1930 . 52.270 

1931 .136,492 

1932 .202,028 

1933 .238,775 

1934 .200,203 
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Of all the coffee consumed in France, 7.5 per cent, comes from this colony, in 
its turn representing 68 per cent, of all coffee from the colonies consumed in 
France. 

France grants on the colonial coffees an export premium, established under 
a decree of 31 May 1931 and which in purpose is to indemnify the producer 
for the difference between the low selling price of recent times and the cost of 
production. The funds for this subsidy come from the special tax applied 
on all coffees, a tax to which we have referred in enumerating the charges borne 
by all coffees entering France. During the whole of 1931 and the first quarter 
of 1932 the producers of Madagascar obtained a bounty of two francs per kilo¬ 
gramme. In 1933 the premium was lower and amounted only to 0.45 frs. and 
during the first half of 1935 it fell to 0.25 frs. 

The other colonial territories of France, as we have already noted, either 
have given up coffee cultivation for that of cotton crops or have only just started 
to cultivate coffee. At pre.sent their production is very low. 

In recent years French West Africa, of which the principal producing 
country is the Ivory Coast, followed by Guinea, Dahomey and Senegal, has devel¬ 
oped its production only very slowly, the average exports being 7,500 bags of 60 kgs. 

New Caledonia, wlier j)roduction is gradually increasing sends however to 
the mother country only an average 10.000 bags. The exports from French 
Indo-China, which introduced coffee cultivation in 1895, and in 1920 exported 
15,000 bags, now do not exceed 4,000 to 5,000 bags. Guadaloupe, where 
cultivation prospered and, a century ago, 15,000 bags of coffee were pro¬ 
duced, a quantity which was maintained, with fluctuations, until 1924-27, has 
seen its exports fall until at present they only amount to 3,000 to 4,000 bags 
per annum. In this case the principal reason for the diminution was the cyclone 
of 1928 which destroyed almost all the plantations. Then comes Martinique, 
famous in tlie history of coffee, for from there the production of coffee spread 
towards the Americas and the Antilles. Production in Martinique reached 
100,000 bags of coffee per annum at the time of the French revolution, but 
at present it only amounts to from 300 to 400 bags. The New Hebrides, where 
coffee has been cultivated only since the beginning of the twentieth century, ex¬ 
port about 4,000 bags. Owing to the small importance of their production and 
exports, we shall only list the other colonial possessions where the plant is cul¬ 
tivated, namely: the island of Reunion, the French Indian Establishments, of 
which Pondichery was a large production centre, French Guiana, Togo, and the 
colonies of French Equatorial Africa. 

One French colonial centre, Jibouti, has according to the statistics, an import¬ 
ant export of coffee for the figure of exports having increased since 1913, has 
reached in recent years an average of 225,000 bags of 60 kgs. But in this case 
it is not only a question of the coffee of French Somaliland, but of large quant¬ 
ities of Abyssinian coffee, for which this port is the necessary exit. 

Portuguese Possessions. 

Angola is the only Portuguese colony which produces coffee, but it takes 
a moderate place among the coffee producers. Exports had already reached 
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75»ooo bags in 1913 and have grown continually since 1920, reaching in the 
last three harvest years up to 1934 figures fluctuating between 150,000 and 
175,000 bags. 

Belgian Congo. 

Whilst visiting, in 1930, the no plantations of this colony, M. Kermans de¬ 
plored that the central government did not pay as much attention to the coffee 
plantations as it did to the cultivation of cotton. This, we repeat, was very re¬ 
cently, in 1930, when not much time had passed since the first significant exports 
(3,000 bags in 1926) had been made, and when exports equalled 35,000 bags. 
But Belgian Congo has surprised all the technicians by the considerable progress 
which it has made in hardly four years. Since 1930 exports have taken 
the following course: 

Year 

1931 

1932 

^933 

1934 

A great part of this success is due to the Association of Coffee Cultivators 
of the Belgian Congo which directs everything relating to the cultivation, the 
industrial transformation and the trade of coffee. The Ivuropean plantations 
cultivate for preference the Arabica variety as the most valuable but generally 
the Robusta variety predominates because it is better adapted to the conditions of 
the colony and has shown a greater resistance to the diseases and other plant 
enemies, yielding an abundant production. 

Since the needs of the home country are so limited and since, if it is wished 
to attain a large production, it would be necessary to compete in world markets 
to dispose of the product, the Association studies other possibilities, seeking to 
regulate production, which is difficult owing to the great diffusion of the small 
plantations of the independent native farmers. 

Other CoxrKTRiEs. 

Among other producing countries we may note in South and Central Amer¬ 
ica Peru, Bolivia and Honduras. The first country, which in 1933-34 imported 
more coffee than it exported, increased its production in the following }’ears, with 
the result that imports have at present fallen to one tenth of the exports, which 
in recent years have reached a level of 15,000 bags. The commerce of 
Bolivia is almost insignificant, but from Honduras, where recently has been 
established the Imstitute for the Defence of Coffee, exports averaged 30,000 bags, 
a figure which might be increased, for the latter body has the intention of encour¬ 
aging production by assisting the cultivators in the growing and preparation 
of the product. 

The island of Cuba had a period of prosperity around 1850 when it exported 
approximately 400,000 bags of coffee, but production has since decreased, 


Exports 

bagsj of 60 kgs. 

48,630 

89,776 

i3«.334 

201,667 
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being replaced by the cultivation of sugar cane. In 1914 exports had already 
ceased. The country is a large coffee consumer, and, no longer producing 
sufficient for itself, imports a considerable quantity which is estimated at an 
average 200,000 bags per annum. The sugar crisis is now tending to increase 
the cultivation of coffee and in 1932-33 15,000 bags were exported. 

The Philippine Islands reached a maximum export figure of 125,000 bags 
in 1883. After 1890 the plantations were devastated by insects and at present 
the country does not export at all and indeed is obliged to have recourse to 
importation, for the little w'hich it produces is far from sufficient to cover 
the needs of its consumption. 

We may mention finally Hawaii the exports of which on the average 
fluctuate around 35,000 to 40,000 bgs; the Reiniblic of Liberia, which exports 
20,000 bags and wdiich has in its coflPee exports one of the main source of its 
\vealth; and one of the West Indian Islands, w hich by reason of the long period 
of its cultivation of coffee and by the high quality of the product has always 
enjoyed a good reputation, namely, Puerto Rico. Well drained soils, the altitude, 
climate and abundant precipitations are the factors which make of the region one 
of the best in the world for coffee cultivation. Cultivation began in 1750. A 
quarter of a century later an export of 100,000 bags was obtained, and exports 
increased until the end of the last century, when production reached the figure 
of half a million sacks, wdiich w^ere almost all exported owing to the great 
demand for the product on all markets. But later the abnormal situation, 
created by the vSi)anish American wnr and by natural adversity, such as a 
cyclone in iSgq w^hich destroyed a great part of the plantations and another 
in 1928 wdiicli completed the destruction, sent dow n the exports of Puerto Rican 
coffee to negligeable quantities, only 3,000 sacks being exported in r93o. Though 
there has been a renewal of production since that date production has not 
again exceeded the figure of 15,000 sacks exported in 1931. 


Conclusions. 

From the outline which we have just given we may draw the following 
conclusions: 

(1) The enormous increase in the area under the culthation of coffee 
in the world was certainly caused by the high prices fetched by the product 
up to 1929, owing to the valorisation artificially maintained by Brazil. 

(2) If the figures of world production and consumption are compared, 
it is observed that there exists a surplus of production which causes congestion 
and disequilibrium on the market and which originates almost entirely in Brazil. 

(3) The policy of holding stocks, follow^ed firstly by Brazil, resulted in 
an artificial valorisation of coffee, which, in its turn encouraged the cultivation 
of coffee and the break down of the valorisation scheme. 

(4) The new policy of destruction of the surpluses of production brought 
equilibrium on the market, bringing, for the time being, reasonable prices, w^hich 
allowed coffee cultivation to be established on a remunerative basis. 
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(5) The policy of elimination of surplus stocks followed by Brazil and 
later by other countries cannot continue indefinitely. The means, therefore* 
must be considered which could establish the cultivation of coffee on more eco¬ 
nomic foundations. The solution probably lies in concentrating production on 
the better qualities. 

If world consumption continues to grow, it would be better, since there 
is already over production in the world, to adjust production to consumption 
by selecting soils and varieties, by eliminating uneconomic plantations and 
by ceasing to produce the poorer qualities of coffee, thereby making it possible 
to obtain a fine product, which is still the one that meets the fewest obstacles 
on the market,rather than to extend cultivation still further to meet the pro¬ 
bable increase in consumption, as this would only prolong indefinitely the 
existence of the surplus stocks. 
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PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF AND EXTERNAL 
TRADE IN MEAT IN FRANCE 


Summary — Live stock niuiibcrs and production of meat, fluctuations before and after the 

war — Variation in meat <’onsutnption. 

Before the war, France had a relatively well balanced stock breeding 
industry, directed in part towards the production of meat, in part towards 
that of milk and in part towaids the laising of work animals, the ox holding 
an important place as draught animal in French agriculture. A certain im¬ 
portance attached to sheep farming in addition to cattle and pig breeding. 
There wms i\ fairly considerable consumption of meat, in correspondence with 
the production, both in resjiect of the total quantity consumed, as well as 
of the projiortion of the v^arious kinds of meat. France exported cattle and 
beef, and imported shee]) and ])igs to a somewhat limited extent, and the trade, 
although not exacth balanced, showed a hardly appreciable deficit. There 
were signs of some fuiiher development, undoubtedly, in the live stock industry, 
but jirogress was gradual and without sudden changes of any kind. 

Not only was this flevelopment of the industry hastened by the war of 
iqiq-iS and by the years that followed, but numerous fluctuations of wide 
range began in consecjuence to make their appearance. The French meat 
market, th(‘ iiroduction of meat, its consumption and the home trade became 
extremely liable to disturbance arising out of conqilex factors which were 
acting on the general economic position. The disturbances that actually occur¬ 
red and the conseqiumt general w^ant of equilibrium resulted in a serious crisis 
in the French production of meat. 

This crisis has made clear the necessity for measures of improvement and 
reorganisation in meat ])roduction and the meat market in France. 

I. - Live stock numbers and production of meat; 
fluctuations before and after the war. 

(bCNKRAL DKVELOPMICNT JUmiNG THK PRK-WAR I>ER10D. 

The pre-war period was on the whole marked by an increase in live stock 
numbers in France. Taking into account the very appreciable increase in the 
live weight of the animals and of the yield in meat, as well as the progress in 
breeding, it may be roughly calculated that the live stock increase on the eve 
of the war was one of from lo to 20 per cent, as compared w'ith i<S5'v»-52, 
while in the same time the human population had increased by 4 per cent. only. 
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This period was characterised also by a very marked decline in sheep 
numbers and by an c(iually marked increase in cattle and pig numbers, to 
keep exclusively to the kinds of stock more especially used for meat production. 

It will be seen later that the supply of horseflesh is also of a certain import¬ 
ance for meat consumption, especially on the Paris market, but this utilisation 
for slaughter purposes is quite a subsidiary aspect of horse breeding, and in no 
way influences the course taken by that branch of breeding and its numerical 
variations. 

The general development noted in the numbers of the different kinds of 
live stock, and more particularly the decrease in the .sheep numbers, are due to 
a familiar transformation of the economic and social conditions of agriculture. 

Apart from the variations, already referred to, in the live weight and in 
the yield in meat, which have together a very decided influence on the actual 
supply of meat to the market, it .should be noted that the census returns of 
numbers do not always convey an exact idea of the relative importance of the 
live stock numbers. 

The census is, in fact, taken in the course of December. Now, with the 
progress made in breeding methods and with the development of the consumption 
it has been found that, especially for shec]) and j)igs but also for cattle, the 
slaughtering age has been lowered in the course of the period under review; 
in particular man\ of the .spring lambs have been killed at eight or nine months, 
that is to say, before the date of the census taking, whereas formerly thes<» 
were kept till the following 3^ear and accordingly ap])eare(l in the census returns 

In addition, the lowering of the slaughteiing age involves a much larger 
replenishment of stock, and hence an increase in the aveiage productivity of 
herd or flock. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the decline in sheep numbers was 
much less considerable, from the standpoint of meat production, than would 
appear from a comparison of the numbers existing at the end of the years 
1852, 1882 and i()i2, and that the increase in cattle and ])ig numbers was of 
considerable importance. In placing the total increase of French live stock 
available for meat purposes at from 10 to 20 per cent , an understatement is 
probably made 

RKCONSTITUTION of I4VK STOCK AND DIRKCTION GIVKN TO BRlCKDING 
IN THE POST-WAR YEARS 

In the course of the war, very considerable los.ses were experienced in 
French live stock, in particular in respect of sheep and pigs, where the large 
proportion of the stock consists of young animals for .slaughtering; in the fir.st 
or second year of the war the losses registered were to be attributed, especially, 
to the fact that consumption of meat had intensified and outstripped the 
capacity of the live stock production It is undoubtedly true, however, that 
the change in economic and .social conditions which had taken place gradually 
before the war was accelerated, speeded up, so to speak, and thus hastened 
the decline in sheep farming. 



TabIvE I. — Variations in Numbers of the Several Kinds of Live Stock 
in France between 1852 and 1935. 



Year 

Recent i>crio(l (i) 

Reconstitution period (1) 


(•) ( 2 ) 

1931 1 

1033 

1929 

192S 

1926 

1930 




(Th< 3 usaiuls of head) 



Cattle . 


15.704 

15 .^^9 

15.631 

15.005 ; 

14,882 

13.217 

Sheep. 1 


9 . 57 * 

9.730 

* 0,452 

10.445 

10,775 

9,400 

I’ixs .1 

7.043 

7.044 

6,7f)Q 

6,102 

0,017 

5.777 

4.942 

Pro niemona 1 








Horses (|) . I 

3. *44 


3.-^3^ 

3..*63 

3.352 

3.342 

3.T14 

Croats . ! 

1 

I.jlO 

1.405 

*. 44 S 

i.«H 5 

1.372 

i. 3 «« 

1.341 


1 

War i)eno<i 


Pre-war peri'xl (3) 



1919 

: 1 

1913 1 

I«»I 2 

1903 

1 

1««3 

1853 




(Thousandb of head) 



Cattle . . . . . 1 

12,374 

14,788 

14,700 

14.929 

12,997 

11.971 

Sheep . 

g,oOi 

19,131 1 

10,488 

20,570 

23.‘'^o() 

33 ..i«^ 

Pigs. 

4,081 

7.03" 

7.172 

i) 7.561 

7.147 

5.^46 

Pro memofur . 







Horses ( j) . 

2,883 

3.776 

3.777 

3.599 

3 . 4‘^4 

3,602 

(fOats . • • 1 

1.175 

1.435 

1.409 

1..532 

T.85T 

1.338 

. _' 

_ 


__ __ 

_ _ 


.. .. 


X. li -- 'riu* live* slock census takes i>lacc every year in December. 

(♦) P!(»vibion;il li^uies. - (i) Includes head of stock in the departments (jf Haul-lihin, Bas-Rhin 

and Moselle, ~ (.2) Not ineliulinv!: the number of stock since 1871 of these same departments which 
counted in 19JJ, thousand cattle, ^6 tliousiiud sheep, 131 thousand pij^s, iiq thousand horses 
and 7J thousand go.its. (3) Yeai i»)03, which maiked the maximum number of pigs (about 8 mil¬ 
lion head counting the three above-mentioned departments). — (() Horses, mules and asses. 


The years which followed immediately on the war were marked by a 
reconstitution of live stock, relatively limited in scope, however, and with little 
effect in regard to sheep the numbers of which once more began to decrease 
from 1927. 

With this reserve and that which should also be made in respect of horses 
and goats, it may be estimated that the French live stock was practically 
reconstituted by 1928-29. 

Index numbers of the live stock returns at the end of 1928 are e.stablished 
as follows in relation to those of 1920 and 1912. For these latter, account 
has been taken, on the one hand (a) of the numbers only returned as in the 
boundaries of French territory before the war, and, on the other hand (b) of 
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the auinbers included within the present boundaries, after the re-annexation 
of the three Alsace-Lorraine departments: 


HJ20 --s too 191J - 100 


(ff) (6) 

Cattle.1143 ^02,0 98.5 

Sheep.iri.o 634 632 

Pigs.I-2I 3 79 1 


Weighted averagi ... 115 g 8 94 

The weighted average is given simply by way of illustration; it is obtained 
by means of an approximate calculation only, and cannot therefore have any 
other significance. 

The increase in the index numbers is the more remarkable as it coincides 
with an increase in slaughterings and a decided decline in imports, a decline 
amounting to more than 1,800,000 (piintals between 1927 and 1928. 

The index numbers themselves, which express the cornj)arison between 
the muiibers of live stock in existence at the end of the years under review, 
give an incomplete picture only of the actual recf)nstitution of the live stock 
in France. The observations already made on this subject in respect of the 
development of tlie livT stock in the period previous to the war may be 
recalled here, especially for cattle. 

It may be observed, in the first place, that the net average weight of 
the animals brought to the Villettc market in Paris was during these years 
noticeably less than the pre-war average, and that for cattle it continued to 
decrease since the war, while for pigs there was a slight increase, as shown 
by the following figures: 


1927 I«}2^ 1922 191 ^ lOIl 

kR of net meat on average jx r head 

Bulloikb . . . .325 328 ^31 409 384 

Calves ... .07 70 72 90 93 

>Sheep . , . . . . i<S M) 18 20 21 

.... . 77 74 74 120 115 


An especially laige decrease in net weight in comparison with the pre-war 
figure, one of from J5 to 38 per cent., is to be noted in the case of pif^s. 

This fact points to a somewhat radical transformation of pig breeding 
which was now directed towards the production of lean meat, and this in turn 
tended to lower very markedly the slaughtering age of the animals. From 
1920 to 1927, however, the weight slightly increased (by about 4 per cent.). 
It is noted th«it the proportion of young pigs of less than six months among the 
total numbers returned at the end of the year has increased as compared 
with the pre-war ])roportion, but declined slowly between 1920 and 1926, 
the percentages being 46.9 in 1913, 49,2 in 1920, 48.9 in 1926 and in 1928. 
It should further be noted that a large number of these are killed before the 
census date and hence escape return to an extent decidedly greater than before 
the war. 

The decrease shown on Table II in the pig numbers existing at the end 
of the year 1928 as compared with the period 1912-13 seems thus not to cor- 
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respond to an actual decline in the numbers of this branch of live stock farming, 
still less to a decrease in the supply of pigmeat, in spite of the smaller number 
of sows (790,000 in 1928, as compared with 907,000 in 1913, or 78.1 per cent, 
of the earlier figure). From the very fact of the lowering of the slaughtering 
age, the production has been intensified, has gone on at a more rapid pace, 
resulting in a more frequent renewal of the full grown stock. 


Table II. — Variations in Numbers of Full-grown and Young Pigs. 


Cla88e<« 

1935 

(«) 

1034 

1933 

X932 

1931 

X930 




Thoubands of head 



Boars. 

40 

39 

39 

39 

37 

34 

Sows. 

Animals for fattening of 6 months and 

877 

884 

870 

870 

814 

822 

over. 

2,604 

2.565 

2.483 

2.384 

2,366 

2,332 

Animals for fattening under 6 months . 

3.522 

3.556 

3.377 

3.235 1 

3.181 

3.141 

7 otal number . . . 

7r043 

7,044 

6,769 

6.488 

6.396 

6.329 

Classes 

r 

1 1929 1 

1 

1928 

j i 

1927 

1 

1926 

I 

iw 

_ 1 

1913 




Thousands of head 


_ 

Boars . 

34 

33 

34 

33 

29 

39 

t>ows. 

Animals for fattening of 0 months and 

77 X 

790 

785 

776 

709 

907 

over. 

1 2,265 

2,250 

2.275 

2.143 

T.772 

2,801 

Animals for fattening under 0 months . 

3.032 

2.944 

2,926 

2,825 

2.432 

3.290 

Total number . . . 

1 6,102 

1 

6,01 y 

6,079 

5.777 

4,942 

7.036 


{a) Inteniii livfiires — (fr) Does not include the departments ot Moselle, Haut-Khin and Bas-Rhin. 


Sheep farming seems to have also undergone a similar series of changes. 
As well as the slight decrease in the average net weight of animals slaughtered, 
a decrease ranging from 9 to 14 per cent., which indicates a general lowering 
of the slaughtering age, much less appreciable however than that observed 
during the years preceding the war, a quite abnormal decrease may be noted 
in the number of both male and ewe lambs returned at the end of the year; 
this is almost a 48 per cent, decrease and the proportion in relation to the 
total animals dropped from 16.1 per cent, in 1913 to 12.3 per cent, in 1928. 
More clearly still may be noted the relatively ver}^ small number of male and 
ewe lambs of under one year in comparison with the number of ew^es; the same 
may be noted also for wethers of one year old and over, but the latter decrease 
has not the same significance. 

1936 iQao 1913 


Number of male and ewe lambs of under one year per 

100 ewes... 39 39 59 

Number of wethers of one year old and over per 100 

ewes.20 19 ^8 


♦ Ec. 8 IngL 
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It may accordingly be stated that the proportion of lambs of the year, 
slaughtered before the census return of December, greatly increased (by more than 
50 per cent.) as compared with the pre-war years. It may also be observed 
on Table III that the number of wethers one year old and over and remaining 
at the end of the year is relatively high in comparison with that of the lambs, 
male and ewe, returned at the end of the preceding year, the percentages being 
71.6 in 1926 as against 64.5 in 1913; from this it may be concluded that the 
number killed is less than it was before the war. The extent of the decrease 
is however much less than that of the increase in the killings of the lambs of 
the years. If it be added that the number of ewes shows a relatively small 
decrease (20 per cent, only as compared with the figure in 1913), it will be 
found necessary to correct the impression that is gained from the comparison 
of the total stock existing at the time of the census taking each year, and to 
consider, not only that the sheep total has in fact decreased merely by one 
fifth instead of one third as would seem to be the case, but that the decrease 
in the production of meat, as from the fold, is still less and is below one fifth, 
approximately 10 to 15 per cent. 


Table III. — Vanations in Head of Full-groun and Young Sheep, 


Classes 

1935 

(i) 

1934 

*933 

193* 

193 * 

1930 

1929 




Thousands of htad 



Rams . 

191 

192 

200 

207 

212 

213 

244 

Kwes of 1 year and over . . 

5.976 

5,929 

5.981 

5,980 

6,009 

6,163 

6,087 

Wethers of i year and over . 

998 

1,046 

1,071 

1.137 

I, 2 II 

1,302 

L 545 

Total . , . 

7 .i (>5 

7,167 

7,252 

7 ,J 24 

1 

7 , 4 J 2 

7,678 

7,876 

Wethers and ewe lambs under 








I ye»ir . 

2*393 

4,404 

2,477 

2.438 

2,413 

2.474 

2,575 

Total number ... 

9.55S 

9,571 

9>730 

_! 

9,762 

9,845 

JO,152 

io, 45 » 

Cltisses 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1920 

1913 

(a) 

1903 





Thousauds of head 



Rams .. 

. . . . 

209 

214 

1 213 

1 203 

294 

279 

Bwes of I year and over . . . 

♦ 

6,503 

6,610 

6,633 

5.818 

9,288 

9,878 

Wethers of i year and over 

. . . . 

1,271 

1,329 

X.327 

1,085 

2,581 

3,337 

Total , . . 

7 , 9 Sj 

S,J 53 

S,i 75 

7, rod 

12,163 

1 

rj ,494 

Wethers and ewe lambs under 

I year. 

2,461 

2.542 

2,599 

2,301 

3,968 

4,460 

Total number . . . 

JO ,445 

ro.695 

JO ,775 

9,406 

j6,I3I 

J 7.954 


(i) Interim figures. — (2) The departments of Haut-Rhm, Bas-Rhin and Moselle are not Included. 
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^ Observations of the same kind might be made in respect of catiley so far 
as to say that the average net weight of animals placed on the market is less 
by one fifth for oxen and by one third for calves in comparison with 1913; 
the slaughtering age has thus been lowered perceptibly. 

The effect of this lowering of age becomes cancelled in the determination 
of live stock numbers because the total volume of slaughterings of national 
live stock was somewhat reduced in the post-war years; and here we have the 
main explanation of the fact that, while the number of cows remained up to 
1926 distinctly lower than the number in 1913, from 1924 onwards the number 
of calves and heifers registered at the end of the years was equal to that 
registered at the end of 1913, and that the young stock of one year old and over 
had nearly recovered from 1920 onwards their pre-war totals. 


Tabi,E IV. — Variations in Numbers of Full-grown and Young Cattle. 


CateKonfc«i 

1935 

(I) 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 



Absolute numbers (thousands of head) 


Bulls.1 

Bullocks. 

Cows. 

264 

1,207 

8,662 

259 

1.346 

8.653 

261 

1,362 

8,572 

261 

1.373 

8,451 

255 

1,389 

8,274 

246 

1,362 

8,288 

213 

1,318 

8.196 

Total . . . 

1 

TO,223 

10,2 $8 

10,195 

10,085 

9,918 

9,896 

9.727 

Young animals of 1 year and 

over.1 

Young animals under i year 

3.15S 

i,2S8 

3.^39 

^.307 

3.192 

2,443 

3.096 

2,461 

3.094 

2,421 

3.049 

2,5^2 

3.033 

2,871 

Total number . . . 

15,^70 

15.704 

15.S30 

15,643 

T5.434 

15.467 

T5163I 

Classes 

J<),8 

1937 

1 1 

' 1926 j 

1 1 

1 

1 1930 

1913 

(3) 

190a 

i 

1852 



Absolute numbers (thousands of head) 


Bulls. 

Bullocks . 

Cows. 

278 

I.44I 

8,ti8 

266 

1.444 

7.971 

256 

1,426 

7,701 

246 

i.33« 

6,830 

284 

1.843 

7.794 

293 

1.747 

8.318 

289 

1,861 

5.781 

Total . . . 

9 -S 37 

9,65r 

9.3S3 

8.414 

9,921 

10,358 

7 . 93 T 

Young animals of i year and 

over. 

Young animals under i year. 

3.116 

2,052 

3.137 

2,112 

3.025 

2,064 

2,830 

1.973 

2,854 

2,012 

^786 

1,784 

2,162 

1,817 

Total number . . . 

15.00S 

T 4 * 94 T 

14,482 

t 3>2X7 

14,788 

14.929 

ii,97Z 


(i) Interim figures. — (2) Does not include the departments of Haut-Rhin, Bas<Rhin and Moselle. 


A certain disproportion may however be observed, in comparison with 
1913, between the totals of these two classes of young animals, a disproportion 
which is a very clear index of the direction given to meat production as marked 











by the lowering of the slaughtering age. Whereas in 1913 for every 100 calves 
under one year there were 142 young animals one year old and over, in 1928 
the proportion became 152 to 100; it may be further noted that there had 
been a 9.2 per cent, increase for the young animals of one year old and more, 
while for animals of less than one year the increase was 2 per cent, only, and 
that, as compared with the total stock, the proportion rose, in the case of 
the former class of animals, from 19.3 in 1913 to 20.8 per cent, in 1928, while 
for the latter class, that of calves, it remained the same as before, 13.6 per 
cent. 

The general course of development in the case of cattle as shown on 
Table IV moreover presents a much more characteristic feature: the relatively 
large increase in the number of cows existing at the end of the year and the 
parallel decrease which is very noticeable in the number of bullocks. This appears 
clearly from the proportional index figures of the totals of 1928 as compared 
with those of 1920 and 1913. 

This fact may also be expressed in the following way: whereas in 1913 for 
every 1,000 cows there were 236 bullocks, in 1928 there were only 178 bullocks. 
This represents a higher proportion of the number of cows in the total head 
of cattle, a proportion which rose from 52.7 per cent, in 1913 and 51.7 per 
cent, in 1920, to 54.1 per cent, in 1928, the proportion for bullocks being 12.5 
per cent, in 1913, lo.i in 1920, and in 1928 only 9.6. 

2920 100 1913 'JS 200 


(«) ( 6 ) 

Proportional index numbers for cows.118 q 1042 100.3 

Proportional index numbers for bullocks .... 107 7 78 2 77.2 


(a) Not including in 1013 the tliree Alsace-I<orraine departments. — (b) Including in 1913 
these three departments. 


This striking fact is related to the general changes which came about in 
agricultural economy in the post-war years. 

The conclusions that might be drawn from the relative increase in the 
cow numbers would be more exact if the number of dairy or milch cows could 
be determined, but a return in this respect was made only in 1925 and 1926 
and no comparison is possible with the pre-war years. 


192C 2925 

Number of milch cows (thousatids). 7,038 7,031 

Proportion in relation to the total number of cows (%)... 91.7 92.6 

The comparison of the two index figures would seem to indicate a dimin¬ 
ution in the average productivity per cow, but as based on two years only 
this conclusion has not sufficient warrant to be regarded as exact for the period 
considered, the more so that the year 1926 was, as compared with the pre¬ 
ceding year, one of less forage production. Speaking generally, it seems how¬ 
ever certain that the relative falling off in slaughterings of cows for meat and 
the tendency to kill younger animals must have the effect of raising the average 
age of the cows, of reducing the proportion of milch or breeding cows and their 
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fecundity, and consequently of reducing the average productivity of the herd, 
thus gradually counterbalancing the contrary effect noted above and still clearly 
dominant in 1928. 

The following general conclusions may serve to summarise the observations 
already made on the development of live stock numbers in the years which 
followed the war, and on the situation in this respect in 1927-28. 

In 1928, the meat production, reckoned in terms of the animals actually 
bred, had become at least equal to what it was immediately before the war, with 
a larger proportion of cattle and pigs, a less proportion of sheep; the quantity 
however placed on the market was smaller, in consequence of the noticeable 
lowering of the slaughtering age. 

The average productivity of the breeding females would seem to have 
increased in the case of sheep and pigs, so that the tendency to the reduction 
in stock numbers was balanced in the first case, and the tendency to 
increase accentuated in the .second case, from the standpoint of meat production. 
With cattle, the lowering of the slaughtering age, the tendency to slaughter 
relatively young animals for meat, and among fully grown stock rather bullocks 
than cows, had the direct and immediate effect of increasing the proportion of 
cows and, to a certain extent, also the productivity of breeding cows; these same 
factors, however, carried further, niu.st inevitably have an effect the inverse 
of the former, from the fact of the non-renewal of the stocks of fully grown 
cows. Although not very noticeable in 1928, this latter effect w'ould seem 
inevitably to assume certain proportions in the following years. 

Recent period, from 1929 to 1934. 

The general course already noted of the post-war reconstitution period was 
continued up to 1933-34. The cattle numbers reached their maximum in 1933; 
sheep numbers declined and pig numbers rose, both almost continuously. In 
1933 for cattle, in 1934 for the other kinds, the proportional index figures 
were as follows in comparison with the corresponding figures of 1928 and 1920. 

1938 = 100 1920 - 100 

Proportional index figures of cattle numbers in 1933 . . . 1054 1198 

Proportional index figures of sheep numbers in 1934 • • • 9i b 105 9 

Proportional index figures of pig numbers in 1934 • . • • 4 142. i 

Weighted average, in IQ34 . . . J07 122 

The returns of the Villette market show no variation in the average net 
weight of animals sold since 1927. The examination to be made later of the 
variations of the stock numbers will show however that very probably there 
has been a lowering of the slaughtering age for cattle, and a rise in that for 
sheep and pigs, and that these variations have had an appreciable effect on 
the numbers returned at the end of each year. At the same time these varia¬ 
tions seem to be only slight, and this would explain the fact that the average 
net weight remains constant in the Villette statistics. The vanations, in so 
far as they exist, go to show that the actual increase of cattle numbers is a little 



greater, that of pig numbers somewhat less, and the decrease in sheep numbers 
somewhat more considerable than the differences in these respects shown by 
the index figures given above. 

There is however a factor which has affected the range of the live stock num« 
bers much more appreciably, viz., the variations in international consumption 
and in imports from foreign countries involving differences at times very consider¬ 
able in the volume of the meat supplies drawn yearly from the national live 
stock. 

The fact may be especially clearly seen in the case of cattle, where the increas¬ 
es in the numbers (1932-33) followed directly on a period of lower home consump¬ 
tion of meat and a larger volume of net imports {1930-31), and where inversely 
the decreases (1:930-31 and 1934-33) appeared after years of revival of consumption 
and of contraction of the net imports (1928-29 and 1932-33). The inUpence of 
these factors is so dominant that in the end there is a complete masking of the 
progress in the production of meat, reckoned in terms of the animals actually 
bred. 

The effect of these factors is much less decisive as regards sheep and pig 
numbers, the general development of which may be seen through certain fluc¬ 
tuations in detail. The effect although less manifest can, however, be dis¬ 
cerned. Pig showed relatively little increase in 1931 and 1932, following 

on the remarkable development of pigmeat consumption in the previous years; 
the decrease in sheep numbers was somewhat slight in 1932 and 1933 follow¬ 
ing on the decline in consumption and the increase in net imports observed 
in 1931. 

The increase in the production of pigmeat is especially seen from the trend 
of the stock numbers. 

1928 «= 100 


Proportional index figures for sows in 1934. 110.6 

Proportional index figures for the number of fattened pigs six months 

old and over in 1934. 114.0 

Proportional index figures for number of fattened pigs under six months 
old in 1934. 120.8 


The most striking fact is the large increase in the number of young pigs 
under six months old; the proportion of the numbers in this category has increased 
in the following way since 1928: 


1394 


Proportional index figures for the number of sows 

in relation to total pig stocks. 12.5 

Proportional index figures for the number of fat¬ 
tened pigs six months old and over. 36.4 

Proportional index figures for the number of ani¬ 
mals for fattening under six months old . . . 50.5 


Total pig stocks , , . 100,0 


X92B 

X920 

Percentages 


131 

125 

37-4 

35-9 

49.8 

49.2 

100.0 

JOO.O 


In 1928 there were for every 100 sows 285 pigs for fattening six months old 
and over and 373 young pigs under six months; in 1934 the proportion had 
risen to 290 only for the first category, and to 402 for the second. In other 
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words while in 1928 there were per 1,000 young pigs 764 for fattening six months 
old and over this proportion had fallen in 1934 to 721. 

The conclusion reached is clearly, on the one hand, that the slaughtering age 
has slightly risen, which would be enough to bring about a return of a larger 
number of young pigs ; and on the other hand, that the meat production, in 
the sties, has been less rapid than the increase in consumption, so that the 
proportion of animals killed has been on the decrease. The slight increase in 
the average net weight at slaughtering has, besides, had the effect of diminishing 
the number of animals Jkilled for the same quantity of slaughterhouse products. 

Thus, although the production of meat, so to speak, at the source has in¬ 
creased only by 10 per cent., there has resulted a crisis in the actual over-pro¬ 
duction of pigmeat for pork and other pig products. 

The development of sheep numbers seems to be the inverse of that of pig 
numbers if its general decline be considered, but an analogy is to be seen in the 
tendency to slaughter equally older stock. The proportional index figures of 
the 1934 numbers in relation to those of 1926, the year which marks the close 
of the period of stock reconstitution, are in this respect very significant: 


Ewes.89 7 

Wethers of one year old and over .78 7 

Eambs (male and female) under one year.94 a 


The number of wethers one year old and over per 1,000 ewes was 176 in 
1934 as compared with 200 in 1926, whilst that of lambs under one year old 
per 1,000 ewes was 405 in 1934 as compared with 392 in 1926. 

While at the end of iqzb there were 716 sheep one year old per 1,000 lambs 
(male and female) remaining at the end of the previous year, this proportion 
had fallen to 422 per 1,000 in 1934 and is much smaller even than that regist¬ 
ered in 1920, viz , 645 per 1,000. 

The average slaughtering age has thus again probably risen; although only 
by a little. There can here be no question of over-production, but the phen¬ 
omenon observed has effects similar to those observed above for pigs. The 
decrease in the production of meat, in terms of animals produced in the fold, is 
perhaps somewhat more marked than would seem to result from the diminished 
number of ewes, but the actual production of meat for slaughter has certainly 
not diminished in the same proportion. 

The increase in the proportion of the number of ewes relatively to the num¬ 
ber of wethers, and the relatively large proportion of young animals are alike 
indications of a tendency in sheep farming, which may at any time be reversed, 
but which, as at present appears, has the effect of checking, from the standpoint 
of meat production, the decline in sheep numbers. 

As already remarked, it is almost impossible to supply precise statistics 
on the development of cattle numbers and the production of beef, owing to the 
predominating influence on the stocks of the home consumption and of im¬ 
ports. 

The proportional index figures for the 1934 stocks as compared with those 
of the previous years are proof of fluctuations to an extent at times considerable 
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which are explicable only by the relatively large differences in the net supplies 
(slaughterings plus net imports) for consumption: 


Bullocks. 

Cows . 

Young animals one year old and over 
Young animals under one year , . . 


I93X » 100 

IQ29 XOO 

1928 *a» 100 

97.6 

102.6 

93-4 

104 6 

105 6 

106.6 

101 5 

1035 

100 I 

95 6 

83.6 

112 4 


Although the general development of this branch of stock breeding cannot 
for this reason be clearly determined from the index figures, certain fairly char¬ 
acteristic statements do result from these figures. 

It may first be noted that, since 1929 at least, the proportion of young 
stock of under one year has not ceased to diminish as compared with the 
total stock numbers, the percentages being 14.7 in 1934, 15.7 in 1933 and 18.4 
in 1929, and that the proportion of young stock one year old and over has on 
the contrary increased, 20.2 per cent, in 1933 as compared with 19.4 per cent, in 
1929. The opposite, it is true, had occurred and in a much more marked way, in 
1929, the percentages for 1928 being 13,6 for the one class and 20.8 for the other, 
this appears however to have been the result of internal causes as already indic¬ 
ated and does not prevent the conclusion being reached that the average 
slaughtering age has been lowered in the course of the period considered, and 
that the tendency already observed in the previous period is thus maintained. 

Further, while the number of bullocks declined sharply in 1929, it then 
increased up to 1931 and since then has slightly decreased, the increase in the 
number of cows is nearly continuous and even constant, and this is the clearest 
fact lending itself to registration. 

The proportion of the number of cows in the total head of stock rose from 
54.1 per cent, in 1928 to 55.1 per cent, in 1930, after having dropped to 
52.4 per cent, in 1929; from that year onw^ards the advance was continuous. 
In 1934 a proportion of 155 bullocks per 1,000 cows was found as compared 
with 178 in 1928. 

On the whole, the development of stock numbers and of the production of 
beef seems to have followed the same course as in the former period 1920 to 
1928. 

It is however difficult to determine to what extent the production of meat 
at the source has increased, since no data are available as to the number of 
milch cows and still less on their productivity. The only factor at hand, 
showing for 1931 a relatively abundant milk production, cannot lead to any 
clear conclusion, since the general conditions and in particular the forage pro¬ 
duction were in that year particularly good. 

The increase in meat production, in terms of the animals actually bred, 
appears to have been, in fact, more rapid than the internal consumption. The 
result has been since 1931, in spite of the lowering of the slaughtering age and 
the marked contraction of imports, a crisis of over-production, especially 
marked in the case of calves. 

Speaking generally, and as summarising the preceding observations, a quite 
perceptible increase of the total production of meat, in terms of animals bred> 
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should be noted in the course of the period considered, and an increase at least 
as marked in the actual supply for slaughtering. This increase has been nearly 
continuous and the fluctuations in consumption and in imports should normally 
determine considerable changes in the stocks and general conditions of the breed¬ 
ing. In 1933 and 1934, it was distinctly noted that the actual production ap¬ 
preciably exceeded the requirements of a consumption which had none the less 
increased. 


Situation in 1935. 

^provisional statistics for 1935 show a stabilisation of numbers of stock and 
of meat production. 

This stabilisation is characterised, not only by the stationary position of all 
kinds of stock as regards numbers, but, in cattle, by the very small increase in 
the number of cows and the relatively very slight reduction of the number 
of young animals under one year; in sheep, by the increase in the number of 
ewes (nearly 8 per cent, increase); in pigs by the very slight decrease in the 
number of sows, and the relatively small variations in the number of animals for 
fattening. 

It may be of interest to consider side by side with the development of meat 
production, the trend of the national production of crops, etc. utilisable for live 
stock feed. 

In the first place an appreciable increase is to be noticed in the extent of 


land devoted to forage crops. 

1934 

1930 1923 1920 

(thousands of hectares) 

1913 

Tubers and roots . 

. . 1.334 

l,20Q 

1.075 

1.037 

1,112 

Annual green forage. 

. . 71b 

738 

714 

691 

781 

Sown and permanent grasslands. . . 

■ . 3 . 5^2 

3.349 

3,262 

3.089 

3,310 

Natural meadows, grazing land, etc. , 

. , 12,027 

ir.213 

10.934 

10,877 

10,084 

Total . 

. . ^7.579 

16,590 

15.985 

^5,694 

15.^87 


Forage production has consequently increased in the post-war years, but 
in a much smaller proportion; as a whole in recent years a production slightly 
in excess of the pre-war has been attained. 

In addition the production of cereals utilised as .stock feed, rye, barley, oats 
and maize, and that of potatoes have slightly increased since the war. Although 
there are no exact statistics in the matter available there can be no doubt that 
the quantity of bran yielded has diminished, as also that of straw. 

On the whole it may be reckoned that the (luantity of soil products utilisable 
as stock feed and obtained in the country has undergone a slight increase 
since the war, for instance, comparing the averages of 1924-28 and 1929-33, 
and considering that the quantity has been taken as a whole from 1927-28 
onwards somewhat higher than it was before the war. 

On the other hand, and although no precise statistics are available, the 
development of the sugar refining and the brewing industries has undoubtedly 
brought about an increase in the national production of brewers* grains, beet 
pulp, molasses used as stock feeds. 


Kc. 8 Ingl. 
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In 1934, as a result of the crisis of over-production in meat, the area under 
forage crops remained nearly stationary with a slight diminution in 1935. 

Although the course of foreign trade movements has been mainly determined 
by the variations in the price of meat on the national market, and although 
the object of the Government measures has been to protect national production 
rather than to increase it with a view to exclusive self-supply, it may be of 
some interest to indicate in parallel manner the course of the trade in feeding 
stuffs. The net imports (+) or net exports (—) are given below, with the 
addition, on the basis of some calculations that have been made, of the pro¬ 
duction of cake resulting from the transformation of imported oil-seeds: ^ 


Concentfated or prepared feeds: 

Oil cakes exported (net ex- 

1935 

1934 1933 

(thousands of quintals) 

1932 

Average 

1929.1933 

port). 

Maize cakes, brewers' grains 

— 1,322 

*“ 394 

1 

0 


1.30S 

— 

1.125 

and beet pulp. 

— 79 

+ 304 

+ 309 

— 

4>397 

—- 

56 

Molasses for stock. 

+ 60 

4- 120 

4 272 

4 

38 

4 

251 

vSmoked meat for stock . . , 

Soil Products 

Fodder cereals: oats, barley, 

-f 10 

4 “ 7 

+ 7 


I 


I 

rye, maize. 

-1“ 8,119 

-f- 8,026 

4 9,978 

4 

15,404 

+ 12.737 

Broken rice. 

-j- 822 

+ 1,404 

+ 1.490 

4 

748 

4 

871 

Bran and forage. 

Potatoes, other than early 

— 1,428 

— 966 

— 1,305 

— 

1,008 

— 

1,360 

potatoes . 

-t- 10 

— 85 

— 118 

4 

1,956 

4 

1,263 

Potato flakes for stock . . . 

— 

— 

— 

4 

2 

4 

2 



1928 

1934 

Average 

1924.1927 

1920 

Average 

1911-1913 



(thousands of quintals) 


Concentrated or prepared feeds: 






oil cakes exported (net ex¬ 
port) . 

Maize cakes, brewers' grains 

—1.635 

— 825 

— 1,074 

— 367 

— 840 

and beet pulp. 

Molasses for stock. 

+ 364 
+ 129 

4 39 

4 165 

4 26 

4 50 

+ 530 

Smoked meat for stock . . . 

4 2 

4 I 

— 

— 

— 

Soil Products: 






Fodder cereals: oats, barley, 

rye, maize. 

Broken rice. 

Bran and forage. 

Potatoes, other than early 

4 7,358 

4 619 
— 2,550 

4 7,508 

4 678 

— 4,269 

4 7,586 

4 766 

— 2,897 

10,864 

+ 142 

+ 375 

13.193 

4 408 

— 486 

potatoes. 

Potato flakes for stock . . . 

~ 151 

—1,502 

— 554 

— 1.745 

4 500 
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The increase in the imports of maize and other cakes, brewers' grains, 
pulps and molasses is the more characteristic from the fact of a parallel increase 
of the national production coming from the sugar refining industry and the 
manufacture of beer, so that the home consumption of these stock feeds has 
certainly increased. The case is the same for the production of oil cakes, the 
net export of which has decreased while the production has probably increased 
(the quantity of oil seeds and fruits produced in France rose from 9,500,000 
quintals in the years 1923 to 1928 to 11,500,000 quintals in the following 
years, it was 13,500,000 in 1933 and 13,100,000 quintals in 1934). 

On the other hand, even taking into account on the one hand the fact 
that there were crop shortages in 1930 which in part explains the large imports 
of 1931, and, on the other hand, the fact that the net exports of bran, fo¬ 
rage and potatoes have decreased, the importance of the net imports of fodder 
cereals and of broken rice, in recent years. 

Taking everything into account, it may be said that, up to 1934 inclusive, 
in proportion as the national production of meat developed, French stock 
breeders found themselves increasingly dependent of foreign supplies for live 
stock feeds, to an extent if not considerable, at least noticeable, and this in 
spite of the extension, noted earlier, of forage crops and grasslands. 

This factor has undoubtedly contributed to bringing about the crisis which 
has characterised meat production in France in these last years, but it should 
be emphasised that it is in no way the direct consequence of the measures taken 
by the Government, since these were limited up to 1934 to the protection of the 
home market and did not deal with the actual production of meat. 

The very marked change which occurred in 1935, and of which there 
were some signs in 1934, is connected, on the one hand, with the abundant 
crops of cereals and forage; on the other with the course of the-crisis in stock 
breeding which led the stock fanners to reduce their purchases of concentrated 
feeds. The exactness of this statement may be verified and it should be brought 
into relation with the other factors which in 1935 characterised the French 
meat market; increased national production of slaughtered meats, reversal 
of the balance of foreign trade leaving a slight credit balance, a check in the 
progress of live stock numbers and especially in the increase in cattle and pig 
numbers. 

II. — Variations in meat consumption. 

The extent of meat consumption in France may be determined by means 
of the particulars supplied by slaughtering statistics, that is to say partly by 
the direct returns of the municipal abattoirs, and partly by calculations based 
on the yield of the slaughtering tax. The former are more reliable than the 
latter, but are much less complete and refer only to rather more than one third 
of the total consumption taxed, or 35 per cent, on an average; the calculations 
made for the total cousumption make it possible, moreover, to distinguish the 
supplies from foreign sources and the home killed meat. 

In either case, these figures relate only to ” commercial " consumption, or 
more exactly to the volume of meat placed on the market. The consumption 
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of meat on the farm, if negligible in the case of cattle and sheeep, is compar¬ 
atively large in the case of pigmeat: in certain regions it attains ten and even 
twenty kilogrammes per capita and per annum for the rural population, and thus 
may represent for the whole of France a tenth, if not more, of the commercial 
consumption of pigmeat. 

With these reserves, it is possible by means of the slaughtering statistics 
to determine with satisfactory precision the relative extent of the consump¬ 
tion and its fluctuations, but the figures have been established only since 1927 
and 1928. 

In order to form an idea of the variations in consumption as compared with 
the preceding years, recourse may be had to the statistics of the city of Paris, 
the consumption of which represents a seventh of P'rench consumption. 

Before the war, these statistics included returns of the quantities leaving 
the abattoirs for Paris and also of the total quantities brought in directly by 
toad or rail; the extent of consumption of the capital and its surroundings 
{department of Seine) was thus determined. Since the war, the quantities 
brought in by the gates or by rail are no longer returned; the statistics of the 
distributing markets distinguish the output of the Parisian abattoirs from the 
supplies from other sources, but the returns of the Halles Centrales make 
no distinction. 

Any comparison between the period wdiich preceded and that which followed 
the war can, accordingly, be made only on quite general lines. The variations 
in the post-war consumption can also only be followed approximately. 

With this reserve, it will be noted that in the ten pre-war years, consump¬ 
tion in Paris maintained a fairly constant level, a little over 2,000,000 quint¬ 
als, or 70 kg. per capita (not taking account of horseflesh to a volume of 114,000 
quintals in 1909-1913), with a minimum in 1911 of 1,919,000 quintals, and a 
maximum in 1913 of 2,031,000 quintals. 

The proportion of pigmeat entering into this consumption has increased 
fairly regularly from 18.5 per cent. (358,000 quintals) in 1904 to 20.4 per cent. 
(408,000 quintals) in igio, subsequently slightly decreasing in 1912 and 1913 
(19.5 per cent.); the consumption of pigmeat was larger during the years 
1909 to 1913 than during the preceding years, by about 4 per cent. On the 
other hand, consumption of mutton underwent a marked and fairly regular 
decline, which may be placed at about 4 per cent. Consumption of beef and 
veal remained very nearly comstant. 

Although it is impossible for the reasons indicated above to determine pre¬ 
cisely even for Paris the relative extent of the consumption in the post-war 
period as compared with what it was before the war, it may none the less be 
stated that it was smaller at least up to 1933 and perhaps up to 1934. The 
average of arrivals on the Villette market and of direct consignments to the 
abattoirs of Villette and Vaugirard, deducting the re^consignments to the provin¬ 
ces and abroad, remained decidedly lower for sheep during the whole post¬ 
war period: it was quite perceptibly lower for pigs up to 1929 and even up 
to 1930; for cattle, a slight increase in arrivals of fully grown animals and 
a decrease for calves is noted. For these latter as for pigs, account must be 
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taken of the marked decrease in net weight of the animals sold, so that 
on the whole a reduction took place in consumption for all kinds of meats, 
very noticeable for mutton, appreciable for beef and veal, very marked for 
pigmeat. 

The figures of the output of meats of various kinds from the abattoirs for 
delivery in Paris confirm these observations which remain exact even if account 
is taken of the increased importance of the arrivals of slaughtered meat at the 
central Halles, on the distributing markets and with the retail butchers, as well 
of direct purchases of live animals by these latter. 

Roughly speaking, it appears to result from the different elements available 
for judgment, that the average consumption of Paris and of its suburbs during 
the period from 1922 to 1933 inclusive was lower by one fifth than that before the 
war. In 1934 and 1935 only, it appears to have recovered to somewhat the 
same extent, possibly to an even larger. 

If the course of meat consumption in Paris during the post-war years is 
surveyed, taking as basis the same factors as before, very considerable fluctua¬ 
tions will be noted from one year to the next, alike for total volume and for 
the proportion of the various kinds of meat. 

In a general way the total meat consumption has been certainly greater 
on the average for the period 1929 to 1933 than during the preceding period, 
but the increase is very difficult to assess in figures; roughly speaking, it would 
seem possible to estimate it at to to 15 per cent., taking as a basis on the one 
hand the total arrivals at the Villette market and the direct consignments to 
the abattoirs with deduction of the re-consignments to the provinces and, 
on the other hand the quantities leaving the abattoirs for Paris, the direct 
consignments to the distributing markets and the arrivals at the central 
Halles. 

The consumption of the various kinds of meat has undergone still greater 
fluctuations than the total consumption, and it will be seen that up to 1927 
inclusive, the variations for beef and veal are noticeably the inverse of those for 
mutton and pigmeat. Generally speaking, it may be observed that the con¬ 
sumption of mutton has neither increased nor diminished appreciably, wliile 
that of pork increased considerably in 1924-25 and then showed a marked de¬ 
cline in the following years falling in 1927 to the level of 1922-23. The con¬ 
sumption of beef and that of veal follow noticeably parallel courses, but it 
is observed that the consumption of beef has increased more noticeably than 
that of veal; the 1927-28 consumption exceeded by nearly one fifth that 
of 1921-23, after having been smaller in 1924-25, and the increase has been 
only half as large as for veal. 

In view of the fact that for the period from 1927 to 1935 the slaughtering 
statistics show a general parallelism between the trend of the meat consumption 
of Paris and that of the consumption of France as a whole, it may be concluded 
that the preceding observations apply, at least appioximately, to the total 
consumption in France. 

From 1927 onwards, the meat consumption may be established in a much 
more precise manner, as already stated previously. 
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Tabi^E V. — Slaughterings: Production and Taxed Consumption of Meat, 


I. — Slaughterings in 31 municipal abattoirs. 



I Octobre - 30 September seasons 







1 


Average 


1034-35 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

(O 

0 

1928-29 

1928-29 

1932-33 




Thousands of head 



Full-grown cattle. 

766 

749 

695 

614 

573 

683 

748 

663 

Calves. 

944 

937 

878 

815 

754 

812 

876 

827 

Sheep. 

2,267 

2,332 

2,510 

2,424 

2.173 

i-458 

2,606 

2,434 

Kgs . 

1,526 

i»347 

i>255 

1,371 

1,265 

1,091 

1,119 

1,220 

Horses. 

106 

112 

117! 

Il6| 

128 

123 

108 

118 




Thousands of quintals 



Total of meat slaughtered . 


5 , 566 | 


21.853 

4.570 

4,889 

5 .oro 

4,890 


Cammercial production and taxed consumption in the whole of France. 




Years 



1935 

1934 

1933 

1032 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Average 

1929- 

1933 

1927 






Thousands of quiiitsls 




Beef and veal: 
Slaughtering 
been paid: 
Beef , 
Veal 

Imported (i) 

tax having 

6,390 

3.140 

130 

1 

6,240' 

3,080: 

140 

6,030 

2,970 

200 

5.460 

2,720 

270 

I 

5,170 

2,460 

600 

5,970 

2,520 

350 

6,400 

2,680 

90 

5,806 

2,674 

302 

5,500 

2,490 

500 


Total . . , 

9,660 

9,460 

9,220 

8.450 

8,230 

8,840 

P.J70 

8,782 

8,490 

Mutton and lamb: 

Slaughtering tax having 

been paid. 

Imported (i). 

860 

80 

870 

90 

970 

90 

970 

100 

870 

190 

960 

140 

990 

100 

952 

124 

1,000 

140 


Total . . . 

940 

960 

1,060 

1,070 

1,060 

I,JOO 

1,090 

1,076 

1,140 

Pigmeat: 
Slaughtering 
been paid 
Imported (i) 

tax having 

4.170 

3,810 

20 

3,520 

80 

3.630 

90 

3,610 

150 

i 

3,100 

240 

3,030 

no 

1 

3.378 

134 

2,500 

460 


Total * * • 

4>i70 

3.830 

3,600 

3.720 

5,760, 

3.340^ 

3.140^ 

3,512 

1 

2,960 

Horseflesh . . 


470 \ 

480 

520 

490 

560 

550 

510 

1 

5»6 

400 

Total quantity of meat' 
Having paid the slaugh¬ 
tering tax. 

Imported (i). 

15,030 

210 

14,480: 

250 

14,030 

370 

13,270 

460 

12,670 

940 

13,100 

730 

13,610 

300 

13.336 

560 

11,890 

1,100 

Total taxed consumption . . j 

15,240 

14.730 

14.400 

13.730 

Jj.dro 

13.830 

13.9^0 

13,896 

12,990 


(i) Slaughtered meat» not including preserved meat. 
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The first observation to be made in connection with Table V is that the 
variations of the consumption are in direct and fairly close relation with the 
price fluctuations. The diminished consumption in the years 1929 to 1931 
followed on the price rises registered in 1929-1930; inversely the increased con¬ 
sumption in 1932 corresponds to a general and continuous fall in market prices 
during 1931. In the first case it may be said that the price rise was the cause 
of the decline in consumption; in the second case the effect was reciprocal; the 
meat market was embarrassed by the fact of the lower consumption, the more 
so that, as will be seen later, the rise in prices encouraged importation of cattle 
and of meat from abroad; the supply exceeded the demand and brought about 
a relatively marked decline in prices, by comparison with those of other food 
stuffs; this in its turn led to a recovery in consumption of meat. There may 
be said to have been full pla}" of the law of supply and demand on the meat 
market. 

This observation will appear to be still better founded if attention is 
turned to the cattle market in particular, taking as criterion the price per kg. of 
net meat of second quality on the market of Villette: 



1930-1934 

1928-1930 

1026-1928 

B^ef and Veal: 




Variation of annual average 




prices: 

beef. 

— 500 % 

+ 42.3 % 

— 9.5 % 

veal. 

— 43-0 °!> 

+ 221 % 

— 8-0% 


1031-J035 

1929-193J 

1927-1929 

Variation in annual consumption: 




total beef and veal .... 

+ 17 - 4 % 

— 10-3 % 

+ 8.0 % 

beef. 

4 - 160 

— I&-0 % 

+ 11.0% 

veal. 

-h 20.0% 

i 

b 

4 - 5 0 % 


The relation is less clear for mutton, as the decline in sheep farming and the 
extent of the supplies from abroad constitute disturbing factors. It may how¬ 
ever be observed that the 7 per cent, decrease as reported in consumption be¬ 
tween 1927 and 1931 was parallel to a rise of nearly 24 per cent, on the prices 
between 1927 and 1930; from 1930 to 1932 prices declined very considerably 
and^ consumption remained constant but a slight rise of prices in 1933 was 
enough to make consumption decline at once by more than 10 per cent, in 
1934, in spite of the slight drop in prices registered in that year. 

The fluctuations registered in the prices of pig meat between 1927 and 1930 
had no marked influence on consumption, although the perceptible rise of 15 
per cent, which occurred in 1929 may perhaps have limited the development 
of consumption. In any case, it is noted that to a 6 per cent, fall in prices 
in 1930 there corresponds an expansion of consumption of a little over 6 per 
cent., and that to the more considerable rise of 24 per cent, on prices in 1931 
there corresponds a fresh expansion of nearly 13 per cent, in consumption. 
When prices rose again slightly in 1932 and 1933, consumption declined slight- 
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ly, and then recovered by nearly 16 per cent, in 1934 and 1935 when prices 
fell by 32 and 33 per cent, on the market. 

The development of the consumption of the various kinds of meat in the 
period from 1927 to 1935 shows—and this is fairly normal in view of condi¬ 
tions of production—that the proportion of mutton and pigmeat increased 
very decidedly during the years of less consumption, diminishing as soon as 
consumption again expanded; the same observation might be made for horse¬ 
flesh, but here the facts relate to the lower price of this meat at a time when 
other meats were dear. 

It is of more interest however to bring out clearly the general trend of the 
consumption which is shown by the proportional index figures of the differ¬ 
ent kinds of meat in the total consumption. 


Average (i) 



1935 

1934 

1933 

1929 

1929*1933 

1927 




(Percenl.iges) 



Beef and veal. 

63 4 

64.2 

64.0 

65-9 

63.2 

65-4 

Mutton and lamb. 

6.2 

65 

7 3 

(2) 7.8 

7-7 

8.8 

Pigmeat. 

27.4 

26.0 

25 0 

22.5 

253 

22.8 

Horseflesh. 

3 I 

33 

3-7 

37 

3.8 

31 

Total consumption . . 

. JOO.O 

JOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

JOO.O 

JOO.O 


(i) The year 1931-32 of low consumption and large imjxjrts was exceptional in character 
and somewhat abnormal, as appears in the average. — (2) 8.0 % in 1930. 


The decrease in consumption was very appreciable for mutton, while the 
consumption of pigmeat showed in comparison an increase nearly continuous 
and very marked. The lowered percentage for beef and veal is also somewhat 
remarkable, but inversely to what occurred in tlie previous period, the increase 
appears to be specially noticeable for veal, while it is almost nil for beef. 
The proportional index figures are falsified in this connection by the inclusion of 
imports, given without distinction, but it may be noted that the greater part, 
if not nearly the whole, of the imports consist of beef or veal. The difference 
in the proportion of imports between two import years, 1935 (or 1934) and 1929 
is very small. Imported meat entered to the extent of i per cent, into beef 
and veal consumption of 1929, and to that of 1.3 per cent, in 1935. Hence 
the previous statement receives confirmation: the increase is more than 17 
per cent, for veal, and is nearly nil for beef (0.5 per cent, at most in 1935). 

The trend of consumption being thus determined, it may be observed that 
the consumption of the large urban centres included in the statistics of the 31 
municipal abattoirs has undergone much greater fluctuations than those of the 
less important urban centres and of the rural areas. The comparison of the 
two parts I and 2 of the Table V given above should be made with discretion, 
as on the one hand, the first part does not take account of the imports and on 
the other hand the figures shown do not always represent the consumption of 
the town where the animals were slaughtered, as for example in Paris. 
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If the proportional variations in the slaughterings are compared for 1929 
and 1935, years of relatively so small importation as to be negligible, the 
following results are obtained: 


31 municipal Whole of 

abattoirs France 

Secf ..2.i^ % _ 0.2 % 

.+ 7-8 % + I7-* % 

Mutton .. 13,0 0/^ _ jj.i % 

. + 36.4 % + 37.7 % 

Horseflesh.. i.g % — 7.8% 


Totai slaughienngs ... -f 9.2 % -f 9.6 % 

Summarising the observations already made, with the object of indicating 
the general trend of meat consumption in France, it may be said, that while 
fairly constant in the pre-war period, it was noticeably less in the years follow¬ 
ing the war, that it showed a tendency to increase along with the reconsti¬ 
tution of live stock numbers, but that the price rise brought about a fairly 
appreciable decline in 1931, a decline which in its turn resulted in a relatively 
considerable price fall, and by reaction, a recovery in consumption which 
returned in 1934 least in 1935 to nearly the level of 1909-1913. 

The consumption of pigmeat has acquired since the war a relatively large 
importance and is increasing giadually as compared with that of butcher's meat, 
but up to 1930-31 it remained lower than it was before the war in the years 
1909 to 1913. 

The consumption of mutton has greatly decreased in the proportion of 
40 per cent, as compared with the pre-war consumption, taking only the aver¬ 
age consumption from 1929 to 1933; in the last two years 1934 and 1933 there 
has been a very marked decrease. 

The consumption of beef has been characterised in the post-war period by 
very marked fluctuations; it declined by 16 per cent, between 1929 and 1931, 
then increased by 25 per cent, up to 1935, thus regaining the extent it had be¬ 
fore the war. 

The consumption of veal underwent only slight variations up to 1931, 
and remained nearly at the pre-war level, but since then, under the effect of 
the fall in prices, it tends to assume an increasing importance, and in 1935 
constituted one third of the consumption of all meat derived from cattle and 
one fifth of the total consumption. 

The average per capita consumption might be established as follows: 


Average 

1935 1934 1933 1931 1929 1929-1933 1927 

(kilogrammes) 

Beef and veal. 23.0 22.6 22 o 19.7 22.2 21.2 20 7 

Mutton and lamb. 224 2.29 253 2.5^ 2.64 2.58 2.78 

Pigment. 9 b3 9 I 3 8 00 8.98 7.62 8.41 7.23 

Horseflesh. 1*4 i -34 1-24 1.26 0.98 


All meat . . . 36 3 35-1 34-4 3^-5 33 7 33 3 31-7 
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It may well be repeated here what has been said previously, viz., it is “ com¬ 
mercial consumption alone that is in question, and that there is a quite ap¬ 
preciable family consumption of pork and other pigmeat, representing approxi¬ 
mately at least half of that here shown, so that the actual total consumption 
would attain or exceed 40 kg. per capita in 1935. 

Even so this average consumption appears to be much lower than that 
of Paris, and it may be said that the provinces consume per capita less by nearly 
half than the capital; speaking more exactly the consumption of the rural districts 
is less in the same proportion than that of the towns. 


P. De Viguerik. 


HAIL INSURANCE IN ITALY 


Contents: Societies or companies dealiiic; with this branch of insurance in 1935. Agreements between 
these societies — The insurance contract - Regulation of insurance societies - Non-compensation 
for losses under a certain limit. - Resolution taken in 19SS by the Corporation of Insurance and 
Credit [C oriyoraxione Jt Prevtdenza e credito). - The meteorological problem - Statistics on the 
activity of these societies. 

In 1935 there were operating in Italy in this branch of insurance 20 ordin¬ 
ary share companies and co-operative societies and 4 mutual insurance societies{i) 
In addition to these undertakings there were in 1932 some thirty associa¬ 
tions dealing with hail insurance and of an exclusively local character. These 
were small societies of co-operative or mutual type, operating either by the 
terms of their constitution or in actual fact, within a limited area, the annual 
receipts of which in premiums or additional payments were not to exceed 
normally 30,000 liras for each branch and 100,000 liras for the whole of the 
blanches operated taken together (2). As will be seen later, important mod¬ 
ifications have been introduced into this form of hail insurance by recent 
legislative measures. In 1932 there were about thirty of these societies 
undertaking hail insurance (i). 


(i) The following is the list of these organisations as given in ihiz A nnuarto Italiano delle Itnpresc 
Assicuratriri issued by the Federazione Nazionale Fascista Imprese Assicuratrici ”, 1935. 

Ordinary Share Companies or Co-operahve Societies: 

** Alleanza Securitas Esperia. ” Rome (1915) cap. 8,550,000 liras (6,000,000 paid up). 
‘‘Anonima di Torino.” Turin (1833), cap. 18,000,000 liras (12,000,000 paid up). 

** Anonima generale di assicurazioni. ” Milan (1907), cap. 5,000,000 liras (3,250,000 paid up). 
“ Anoninia generale di assicurazioni. ” Milan (1907), cap. 5,000,000 liras (3,250,000 paid up). 
I (In 1934 this company incorporated the “Aurora”). 

“Anonima grandine. ” Milan (1890), cap. 6,000,000 liras (fully paid up). 

“ Assicurazioni dUtalia. ” Rome (1923), cap. 15,000,000 liras (fully paid up). 

“Cassa generale di assicuurazioni. ” Milan (19x1), cap. 1,239,000 liras (fully paid up). 
“Compagnia di assicurazioni di Milano. ” Milan (1825), cap. 64,000,000 liras (fully paid up). 
“Ea Fenice di Venezia,** Venice (19x3) cap. 1,000,000 liras (750,000 paid up). 
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The first company to operate hail insurance in Italy was the Societa di 
compensi vicendevoli contro i danni della grandine '' founded at Milan in 1827. 
By the rules of this company two classes of products and two zones were estab¬ 
lished: plain and hill. The premiums for cereals, mulberry leaves and meadows 
were fixed at 1.50 for the plain and 2 per cent, for the hill country: for the 
products more liable to damage from hail storms, the premiums were fixed at 
3 and 4 per cent, respective!}^: to these premiums an additional charge was 
made of 0.50 j)er cent, for administrative costs. 

This company, which did not prosper, was succeeded in Lombardy by the 
'' Assicurazioni generali di Venezia which in 1836 made a beginning in this 
branch of insurance in Lombardian Venetia, and was followed in 1853 by the 
** Riunione adriatica di sicurta. ” These societies soon after extended their 
activities to other Italian regions. In 1857 there appeared in Milan the 
Societa di mutuo soccorso contro i danni della grandine per le provincie lom- 
barde,” which took an important place in the activity of Italian hail insurance 
societies. 

In Piedmont the “ Societa generale e reciproca contro i danni della gragnuola 
had as early as 1830 received authorisation from the King to exercise this branch 
of insurance. This society however was w^ound up before the end of the first 
half of the century. 

In 1855 an attempt in the direction of public hail insurance was undertaken 
in the Grand Duchy of Modena. The government advanced to a private com- 


“ T^’Italica. " Milan (i<}04), cap. 4,300,000 liras {3,500,000 paid up). 

I<a Pace.” Milan (1019). cap 10,000,000 liras (fully paid ui>). 

‘‘lya Prudenza. ” Milan (1920^, cap. 2,250,400 liras (fully paid up). 

”1^ Terra.” Milan (1019), cap. 2,000,000 liras (fully paid up). 

” lya Vittoria ” Rome {1912) cap. 5,000,000 liras {2,922,110 paid up). 

“Reale grandine.” Rologna (1891), cap. 2,250,000 liras (fully paid up). 

“ Riunione Adriatica di Sicurtil ” Trieste (1838) cap. 100,000,000 liras (50,000,000 paid up). 
“Societa Cattolica d’assicurazione. ” Verona (1895) cap. 2,349,165 liras (fully paid up). 

“ Unione interpiovinciale agricola. ” Cremona (1893), cap. 373/»oc liras (80,840 paid up). 
Mutual Insurance Soneiics: 

“Mutue riunitc di assicurazione grandine.” Milan (1934;. (Result of amalgamation of the 
“ Mutua agraria grandine ” and of the “ Vercellesc ”). 

“ Padana grandine. ” Milan (i 9 i 5 )‘ 

“Society reale mutua di assicurazioni. ” Turin (1828). 

“Vecchia mutua grandine ed Uguaglianza. ” Milan (1934)* (Result of amalgamation of the 
two societies of which the names figure in that of the new society). 

Foreign Companies: 

** I^’Abeille grandine. ” Paris, Milan, cap. 4,800,000 francs (fully paid up). 

“ly’Union. ” Paris, Genoa, cap. 50,000.000 francs (fully paid up). 

“ Sun Insurance Office. ” I^ondon, Milan, cap. £ 2,400,000 (£ 600,000 paid up). 

(2) Acerbo G. I.a cooperazione agraria in Italia 1932 p. 5 . 5 . Gli Istituti e le Imprese di Assi¬ 
curazione in Italia. Ministero delle Corporazioni 1934, p. 9 °. 

(3) Uassicurazione. Quindicinale di tecnica, cronaca e giurisprudenza assicurativa. Rome, 1-15 

January 1935. 
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pany the funds necessary for the compensation payments and for the adminis¬ 
trative expenses and recouped itself out of the receipts of the land tax. On the 
incorporation of the Grand Duchy into the Kingdom, the operations of the 
Modena company came completely to an end (i). During the period 1894 to 
1907 this branch of insurance was operated by 36 companies or societies, as 
follows: 4 national and foreign share companies, 19 co-operative societies and 
12 mutual insurance societies. Among these institutions 10 co-operative so¬ 
cieties and 6 mutual insurance societies ceased operations during this period 
either completely or in respect of the hail insurance branch (2). In 1924 oper¬ 
ations were effected by 28 national and two foreign institutions (3). In 1935, 
as already shown, this branch of insurance was operated by 24 companies or 
societies including three foreign companies. 

Since 17 February 1926 a consortium {Consorzio italiano grandine) existed 
between nine of these institutions, with headquarters at Milan; the object of 
this body was reciprocal interchange of insurances relating to products subject 
to heavy risks. This consortium also deals with the study of problems which 
have reference to the industry of hail insurances. The following companies 
or societies form part of this organisation: Anonima grandine, Assicurazioni 
dTtalia, Compagnia di assicurazioni di Milano, Italica, Mutue riunite di assicura- 
zione grandine. Reale grandine, Riunione adriatica di sicurta, vSociet^ cattolica 
di assicurazione and the Vecchia mutua grandine ed Eguaglianza. 

On 28 December 1933, an agreement (concordato italiano grandine) was 
signed by 22 hail insurance institutions, the object in view being the possibility 
of applying the premium rates which are strictly necessary for a sound exercise 
of this branch of insurance, such end to be effected by an establishment of 
tariffs on scientific principles and by a reduction in costs, all without encroach¬ 
ment on the principle of free competition. The following companies or societies 
subscribed to the agreement: Abeille-grandine, Alleanza Securitas Esperia, Ano¬ 
nima grandine Assicurazioni dTtalia, Aurora, Cassa generale di assicurazioni, 
Compagnia anonima di Torino, Compagnia di assicurazioni di Milano, Italian 
Excess, Italica, Mutue riunite di assicurazione grandine. Pace, Prudenza, Reale 
grandine. Reale mutua, Riunione adriatica di sicurta, Societa cattolic i di assicu¬ 
razione, Sun, Terra Union, Vecchia mutua grandine ed Uguaglianza, Vittoria. 

Some account will be given later of the agreement reached between the 
Fascist Farmers' Confederation and the National Hail Syndicate of the National 
Fascist Federation of Insurance Undertakings, in relation to certain conditions 
of the policies and in particular to the limit of damages below which com¬ 
pensation is not given. 

The insurance contract in respect of hail insurances and in general for in¬ 
surances against losses is regulated by articles 417-422 of the Commercial Code 


(1) PoRRi V. I/) sviluppo delle imprese assicuratrid in Italia nei rami elemeutari, Torino 
1928, pp. 100 et sqq. Rocca G. Assicurazione privata e sodale, Milano 1934, p. 177. 

(2) Cavalteri E. I/C assicurazioni contro i danni ddla grandine. Relazione al Consiglio della 
Previdenza e delle assicurazioni sociali. Appendice, Roma 1909, p. 201. 

(3) Gli IsUluti e le Imprese di assicurazioni private in Italia nel 1925, 
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in which are contained general provisions relating to the insurance contract, 
and also by articles 423-448 of the same Code which relate particularly to insur¬ 
ances against loss. 

In regard to insurance societies, these are regulated in the first instance 
by the Law of 29 April 1923 which set up a special legal system for safeguarding 
insured persons and all important interests relating to the operating of insurances 
and to the control and employment of the funds which accrue to insurance 
societies (i). 

The provisions of this basic law, which has undergone amendment several 
time do not appl}^ inter alia, to agricultural mutual insurance associations 
constituted in accordance with the Law of 7 July 1907 and the Decree Law of 
2 September 1919. This subject will be dealt with at a later point (2). 

The Decree of 1923 of which the more important provisions will be here 
examined, taking count of subsequent amendments, is divided into 8 headings: 
preliminary provisions, life insurances, insurances against damage, balance 
sheets of private undertakings, government supervision over private undertak¬ 
ings, liquidation and failure of private undertakings, general and penal provi¬ 
sions, temporary and definitive provisions. 

In accordance with the provisions of this law there are excluded from oper¬ 
ating insurance: joint stock companies, companies in which the shareholders 
have no liability beyond their investment therein and limited liability companies; 
also companies the object of which is to operate insurance exclusively abroad. 
The national undertakings desiring to operate insurance and reinsurance against 
damage or loss, as well as foreign undertakings the object of which is to oper¬ 
ate in Italy insurance against damage {)r lo.ss and those which, in order to oper¬ 
ate reinsurance in these branches, desire to establish representatives in Italy, 
must obtain in advance an authorisation from the Ministry of Corporations by 
means of the submission of an application, and the further submission, in the 
case of national undertakings, of the proof of their legal constitution and, if 
foreign undertakings, of the proof that they have legally instituted in Italy a 
representation in the terms of article 230 of the Commercial Code. The presen¬ 
tation of this proof is also necessary if the foreign companies desire to establish 
representation in Italy in order to operate re-insurance. Authorisation is not 
granted to any foreign company the country of origin of which does not allow 
Italian undertakings to operate on a footing of equality with its own national 
undertakings. The Ministry of Coq>orations fixes, as occasion arises, the spe¬ 
cial conditions of admission of foreign undertakings and of the prosecution 
of their operations as rendered necessary by the application of the above prin¬ 
ciple of parity of treatment. 


(1) Gli Istiiuti e le Imprese di Assicurasjionc in Italia, already cpioted. 1934, p. 71. 

(2) Decree-I.aw of 29 April 1923, converted into law on 17 April 1925, amended by the Decree- 
1 ,aws of 24 September 1923, 5 April 1295, 27 October 1927, 17 July 1931, 26 October 1933 and 
It July 1934. The last-mentioned decrec-law was converted into law, witii certain amendments, 
on 12 February 1935* 
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The national and foreign undertakings which, when the Decree Daw of 12 
July 1934 came into force, were not yet empowered to operate in Italy, must 
have a share capital or a guarantee fund, in the case of mutual insurance societies 
of not less than 5,000,000 liras, one half at least being paid up, for the operation 
of hail insurance as well as accident insurance, insurance against civil liability 
and other branches. If the business includes life insurance, and payment of 
lump sums, the share capital or guarantee fund must amount to 20,000,000 
liras; and to 10,000,000, of which one half should be paid up, if the business 
includes insurance against fire and transport risks. In the case of undertakings 
operating in a single branch of insurance, provided that the risks specifically 
named above are not included, it may be prescribed by Decree of the Ministry 
of Corporations, that the capital or guarantee fund be limited to 2,500,000 liras. 

With regard to undertakings for insurance and payment of lump or capital 
sums which were already operating at 30 June 1934, the law prescribed that 
they should show that the paid up capital, in the case of share companies or 
co-operative societies, or the guarantee fund, in the case of mutual insurance 
societies, is not less than two fifths of the sums shown above. 

The provisions in question do not apply to life insurance and transport 
insurance societies in certain conditions, nor to societies for insurance against 
damage operating, within the limits of a province in which they have head¬ 
quarters, in a single branch not specifically indicated above (hail insurance has 
been specifically named) provided that the total of annual premiums does not 
exceed for each commune the limit indicated by article 33 of the Decree-Law 
of 2q October 1927 (that is, 60,000 liras for each branch and 200,000 liras for 
all branches taken together) 

Apart from the provisions relating to capital, there are others relating to 
guarantees or securities. National or foreign undertakings, including those 
of mutual or co-operative form, must, in order to operate insurances other 
than those on the duration of human life, constitute and immobilise, in favour 
of the mass of insured persons, for the contracts coming under the Italian sched¬ 
ule, a guarantee which should amount at the end of each financial year to 35 
per cent, of gross premiums of the past financial year relating to insurances 
taken out, in the course of the year itself and previously to it, on risks included 
in the Italian schedule. In the event of reduction of the guarantee so im¬ 
mobilised, the Minister of the Corporations may arrange that the surplus shall 
be set aside for the compensation of damages not liquidated or not yet paid. 
This proportion is reduced to 15 per cent, for short period risks, in accordance 
with the rules and the distinctions established by the Regulations, except for 
hail and live stock risks. 

The guarantees just referred to cannot in any case be less than the sum 
of 200,000 liras for national undertakings, which according to the terms of their 
constitution, may operate a single branch of insurance, as well for the foreign 
undertakings which have been empowered to operate in Italy a single branch 
of insurance; these guarantees cannot be less than 500,000 liras for the national 
and foreign undertakings which in accordance with their rules may operate or 
have been empowered to operate .several branches of insurance. 
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Mutual insurance associations and co-operative societies which in virtue of 
the provisions of their constitution or even simply as a matter of fact operate 
in a single commune, are not subjected to the obligation of establishing a guar¬ 
antee, provided that the premiums or annual contributions do not exceed 
30,000 liras for each branch and as total for all branches operated, 100,000 liras. 

The minima guarantees are reduced to one fourth if the premiums or con¬ 
tributions are higher than 30,000 liras, but less than 60,000 liras for each branch, 
and than 200,000 in all for all branches operated. 

For the balance sheets of insurance societies it has been established that 
the period of three months beginning from the close of the financial year, allowed 
for the approval of the balance sheet, as stated in Art. 154 of the Commercial 
Code, is extended to six months; for undertakings operating reinsurance exclus¬ 
ively, this period may be extended to eight months by the Minister of the 
Corporations on the request of the undertakings themselves. 

The balance sheet, established in conformity with the model approved 
by Royal Decree in execution of Art. 177 of the Commercial Code and the other 
documents enumerated in Art. 180 of the same Code, must be presented to the 
Ministry of the Corporations within a month from the date of the approval 
of the balance sheet. Foreign undertakings are empowered to establish their 
balance sheet in the manner prescribed by the law of their own country; but 
in addition they have each year to draw up a special report for the operations 
realised in Italy in accordance with the model prescribed. 

Apart from the books prescribed by the Commercial Code, insurance soci¬ 
eties have to keep subsidiary books and registers as prescribed by the regulations 
for the control of the balance sheet. 

A very important provision of the law in question is also the one which 
obliges the societies to constitute a premium reserve for risks other than life 
risks, consisting of such premiums as are in course at the end of the financial 
year. This is done by entering on the balance sheet the amount of such frac¬ 
tions of premiums as relate to subsequent financial years as well as the amount 
of the instalments of premiums paid in advance. Opportunity is given for 
calculating the carry-forward of the premiums when it is not fixed by each 
insurance contract, in accordance with the respective dates of expiry, in such 
a way that normally it is not to be less than 35 per cent, of the premiums refer¬ 
ring to the risks incurred during the financial year. As regards short period 
risks to be determined on the bases fixed by regulation the reserve is not to 
be lower than 15 per cent, of the premiums. 

The government supervision over private insurance undertakings, as re¬ 
gards the application of the provisions of the law under consideration here, is 
exercised by the Ministry of the Corporations. This body has power to organise 
inspections held at the headquarters, or at the general office representative of 
the undertakings, as well as at the establishments dependent thereon, agencies, 
bureaux, premises which in any way whatever carry out insurance or rein¬ 
surance or which act as intermediaries. These inspections are made for the 
purpose of controlling the accomplishment and the due observation of the pro¬ 
visions inserted in the legislative measures and in the decrees of authorisation. 



The Ministry of the Corporations is empowered to note any infringements of 
rules and does so by means of a process of checking effected by its own officers. 
The undertakings and their administrators, representatives, directors, agents, 
have to place at the disposal of the officers delegated for the inspections all 
books, registers and documents; they are expected to supply any explanations 
and information that may be required of them. 

In the event of failure to observe the provisions mentioned and in the case 
of irregularity of working, this Ministry may prohibit the societies in question 
from effecting fresh business so long as they have not re-established the legal 
position. In the event of continued infringements of the provisions, the Ministry 
has power to place the contravening undertakings in liquidation. 

The local agricultural mutual insurance associations are regulated by Decree 
of 2 September 1919 (i) and by the decree of execution of 20 February 1920, 
as well as by the subsequent legislative provisions contained in the amend¬ 
ments and additions to this law. 

These societies, which, in order to come under the legislative provisions 
just described, must operate in a strictly local area, must not aim at profit¬ 
making, and of which the office-bearers must be umpaid (except the secretary 
and treasurer, by their own consent), were able up to the law of 1934, to secure 
corporate standing by means of a decree of the prefect. This law introduced, 
inter alia, very important amendments not merely into this question but into 
that of guarantee funds which the societies must hold in order to be able to 
practise insurance in certain branches. 

The provisions relating to the guarantee funds have already been indicated 
when we dealt with the law of 1923 and the subsequent laws. We also refer 
the reader to what has been said above on the provisions relating to guarantees 
contained in the Decree-Law of 27 October 1927. 

Assignment of corporate existence by means of decree of the prefect cannot 
in future be pronounced for societies engaged in branches of insurance specifi¬ 
cally named in art. i of the Decree of 1934 already quoted, and among these 
branches is that of hail insurance. During the period up to 31 December 1935 
the societies already recognised on the coming into force of the Decree of 1934, 
and the insurance societies operating in a single commune and with annual con¬ 
tributions not exceeding the limit indicated in article 33 of the Decree-Law of 
29 April 1923, were obliged to take the necessary measures for limiting the purpose 
of their association. The provisions of the law of 13 July 1933 relating to the 
amalgamation and liquidation of insurance societies are applicable to these. 

By the regulations of 1920 it was established that the insurance societies 
here in question must conduct each branch of insurance separately and that 
the rules of the societies, in addition to a general registration entrance fee, must 
prescribe a special entrance fee for each branch in which any member may desire 
to participate. Societies are moreover permitted to combine in a single working 


(I) Decree of 2 Septembei ip 19 converted into law on 17 April 1925 amended by the Decrees 
of 21 October 1923, 27 October 1927 and 12 July 1934. 



the different branches of insurance, when in consequence of the special uniformity 
of the agricultural industry or of the special organisation of the farms relating 
thereto, it is possible to group the various risks covered by the societies, and 
when the rules oblige the members to insure all the risks so grouped. 

The terms of constitution of these mutual insurance societies must establish 
not only the total of the entrance fees mentioned, but also the rules to be follow¬ 
ed for the constitution of the reserve funds of each branch of insurance, and the 
precise methods of levying first charges on these funds in case of deficit. The 
distribution of deficits on the working as well as the assignment and distribution 
of remainders must be effected separately for each branch of insurance. 

The general reserve fund is intended to meet any depreciations and losses 
in the assets and to realise the other purposes contemplated in the terms of con¬ 
stitution. This general reserve fund is constituted by means of the general en¬ 
trance fees and by means of a first charge of lo per cent, on the special reserve 
funds about to be described, joined to the interest on the general reserve fund. 

The special reserve funds for each branch of insurance are constituted by 
means of special entrance fees for the branches mentioned and by a first charge 
on the profits realised. This charge in the case of hail insurance will be 50 per 
cent, together with the interest charges on these special reserve funds. These 
reserves must be effected so long as their total amount has not reached three 
times the amount of the contributions of the last financial year. In the event 
of the reserve funds falling below that limit the society is expected to build 
up the reserves again. 

Members admitted to the mutual insurance society are expected to pay 
the general entrance fee and the special entrance fees; the annual premiums 
in advance in proportion to the value insured, and any additional payments 
prescribed by the rules of the society; in addition it is understood that they 
insure with the society, without any limitation, all the property in their pos¬ 
session, exposed to one and the same risk, except in certain cases. Whenever 
on the occurrence of hail, members see their insured products damaged they 
should immediately give notice of the loss to the insurance society at the same 
time indicating the right measures to be taken to prevent any increase of the 
damage done. The damaged products must be left untouched until the society 
has proceeded to the survey and in any case until the third day after the 
damage incurred. 

The maximum of the compensation payments which, having regard to the 
total of the damage incurred, may be granted by the mutual insurance socie¬ 
ties, must be fixed by the rules of the societies. In any case however this 
maximum cannot exceed 90 per cent, in the case, ifttet alia, of hail insurance. 
Members of the mutual insurance society cannot in any case insure that part 
of the risk which is not covered by the society. 

In accordance with the law of 1919, the societies in question may take 
out reinsurance and provide for the safeguarding of their interests by combining 
into federations of mutual insurance societies or reinsurance associations obtain¬ 
ing corporate status from the Ministry of the Corporations. This body by the 
same decree approves the terms of constitution of such federations which must 



be resolved upon by the general meeting »of the representatives of the mutual 
insurance societies thus combining. For the constitution of these organisations 
the initial adhesion of at least ten mutual insurance societies is required. If later 
the number becomes smaller, the organisations may none the less continue to 
function by decree of the Minister of Corporations. 

It is the business of these organisations for reinsurance to see that the 
rules governing the mutual insurance societies so federated are observed and 
their internal character preserved; they should also institute a check on the 
regular keeping of accounts and on the administration in general, and should 
exercise all functions of a similar kind. 

For the purposes of reinsurance, the proportion of the annual contributions 
made by each mutual insurance society must be approved by the reinsurance 
organisations, which should also determine the maximum and minimum limit of 
the share of the risk which should remain at the charge of the society. 

The.se organisations are under the supervision of the Ministry of Corpor¬ 
ations. In the event in which these organisations do not conform to the 
legislative rules and in the event of their being unable any longer to fulfil their 
functions, the Ministry of Corporations may take steps in view of the liquid¬ 
ation of these organisations 

JVfutual insurance societies which are not formed into federations do not 
enjoy the fiscal and financial advantages established by the legislative measures 
about to be examined 

The federations of mutual insurance societies or reinsurance associations 
which conform to the legislative rules in question enjoy the advantages granted 
to these agricultural mutual insurance societies. These advantages consist 
either in the action of the Ministry, or in the subsidies under tihe regulation 
of 1920, or in a number of fiscal privileges. 

By the Decree-Law of 27 October 1927 and in that of 12 July 1934 the Govern¬ 
ment was authorised to co-ordinate and to consolidate in a single law the various 
provisions contained in the Decree-Laws of 2 September 1919 and of 29 April 
1923 and in the subsequent Decrees by which they were completed or amended. 

We now turn to a government measure of great importance for hail 
insurance, relating to the general obligatory conditions of the policy for hail 
insurance. A Ministerial Decree of 29 February 1936 replaces the conditions 
established by decrees which were promulgated on 20 April 1928, 28 February 
1930 and 28 February 1931. 

Whereas the Decree of 1928 had, inter alia, introduced into all new contracts 
the clause for non-compensation of losses below a certain limit, the application 
of which was suspended in 1929, the Decree of 1930 re-established the optional 
nature of this clause by means of a payment of a supplementary premium; 
in 1931 however the obligatory nature was restored and finally revoked by the 
last measure which now comes under review here. 

In the first place there are certain provisions relating to the duration of the 
insurance contract If this is stipulated for a number of years, its duration must 
become the subject of a separate declaration inserted in the policy and signed 
by the insured person who shall indicate the number of years for which it is 
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made, signing with his own hand. When the contract has expired, it is not renew¬ 
able except on the express desire of the two parties. No conditions may be 
introduced on the policy, and any engagement taken with the object of tacitly 
prolonging the duration of the contract, or of making it conditional on losses 
or on other circumstances, is prohibited. 

The policy is agreed under the limiting clause referred to as follows: {a) an 
8 per cent, limit for non-compensation for tobacco, gourds and fruits; (6) 6 per 
cent, for hemp, maize, tomatoes, beet seed, castor oil plant and grapes; (c) 4 per 
cent, for all other products. For losses in excess of these limits, only the excess 
is compensated. 

This limit may be set aside by agreement by means of the application 
of a super-premium at the maximum rate of 20 per cent, of the premium. 

The possibility of doubling the limit fixed is provided for by means of a 
reduction in the premium at the minimum rate of 30 per cent. 

The decree establishes that the payment of the loss must be made on the 
basis of the prices fixed in the policy for each product, but that none the less 
it may be agreed that in the case of very severe damage or complete loss of the 
products, the saving realised on the costs of harvesting may be deducted from 
the compensation payment. 

As regards the form of the policy, it has been established that there should 
therein appear only the premium, the super-premiums either in respect of 
the clause limiting compensation or of the survey expenses, the reductions of 
the premium either as against the doubling of the limit of non-compensation 
or against the deduction of the savings realised on the costs of harvesting, or, 
for contracts for more than one year, also the supplement for management not 
above 10 per cent, of the premium, the governmental tax and the interest 
charge on the bank draft issued for the payment of the premium. 

In regard to the normal expiry of risks, this occurs when the product has 
arrived at maturity and not later than 10 June for turnips; 20 June for mul¬ 
berry^ leaves and not beyond the end of the silkworm season; 15 July for fenu¬ 
greek, flax and lupin, and flax-seed; 31 July for oats, beans, wheat, barley, 
rye, spelt and vetch; 31 August for hemp; 15 September for lucerne seeds, 
clover and sulla; '' for all other products, 31 October. The period of the risk 
may be prolonged, without super-premium, beyond that of the dates indicated 
on the request of the' insured person, at the moment of making the contract, 
for zones where the vegetative cycle would finish normally later than these 
dates, and with super-premium, when the prolongation is requested in the course 
of insurance in consequence of facts of an exceptional kind and impossible to 
foresee. In all cases, it is understood that the risk terminates five days 
after the plant cultivated and insured has been cut and that it never goes 
beyond the dates here given. 

If on a single insured plot or on several such, there has been total de¬ 
struction or at least destruction of one third of the products in consequence of 
various hail losses, the insured person has a claim to have these lots removed 
altogether from the contract, and to have the premium reimbursed to him, if 
he makes the request before fifteen days before the time of the harvest. 
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A proportional account then is made from the day of the written request 
up to the date presumed for the expiry of that the risk relative to the product 
for which this removal of lots has been requested. 

The percentages of losses in the event of subsequent hail storms must 
always be referred to the total of the value originally insured. 

For every notification of loss the insured person should make a deposit 
of one per thousand of the total insured for the products in respect of which 
damage is notified, with a minimum of 30 liras and a maximum of 100 liras 
for each notification. 

The survey expenses are not to exceed 7 per cent, of the damage paid for 
and in any case they are not to exceed in all 100 liras nor to be less than 
15 liras. If the damage turns out to be within the limit of non-compensation, 
the survey expenses are paid by the company which also has to make the 
deposit already mentioned. For each loss notified and not recognised by the 
survey, the insured person must pay the costs of the survey as met by the 
society for the part in excess of the deposit mentioned above. Exemption 
from costs of survey may be agreed upon by means of increase in the premium 
to the extent of lo per cent. 

The determination of the damage may be established by amicable arrange¬ 
ment among the parties concerned or by means of a survey carried out by 
one or several experts appointed by the company or society. These must be 
persons qualified in agricultural science, engineers, expert surveyors or agricul¬ 
tural experts legally authorised for the exercise of their profession. The party 
not accepting the survey may demand a further survey to be carried out by 
a board of experts, appointed one by the company, one by the insured person 
and the third by the two others from among persons registered in the cate¬ 
gory syndicates. In the event of the experts not being agreed on the choice 
of the third, this selection shall be made by the President of the Provincial 
Economy Council who is obliged to choose the third expert ^^from among 
the persons registered in the category syndicate. This appeal survey cannot 
be impugned; it thus becomes effective and irrevocable. Whatever may be 
the result of the survey, each party shall pay the expert chosen by such party 
and half of the costs occasioned by the third expert. 

In the case in which the harvest is close at hand, the report of the damage 
must be made within the five days beginning from the date of the declaration 
of the disaster. 

The insured person must notify by means of a formal declaration the agency 
which issued the policy within three days from the time of the occurrence 
of the disaster. 

In connection with this Ministerial Decree, the most important provisions 
of which have been set out here, mention should be made of the agreement 
reached in the course of the first months of 1930 between the Fascist Confeder¬ 
ation of Farmers and the National Hail Syndicate of the National Fascist 
Federation of Insurance Companies, as the conclusion of a series of preliminary 
negotiations which took place between the categories concerned on the basis 
of the resolution of the Corporation of Credit and Insurance. This body in the 
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month, of June 1935, on closing its discussions on the problem of the improve¬ 
ment of insurance against hail damage, had invited the associations concerred 
to come to a collective economic agreement for the regulation of certain conditions 
of the insurance contract. 

It would seem of interest to set out here not only the provisions contained 
in the agreement referred to, but also the resolutions of the Corporation of 
Credit and Insurance, and the desiderata of the categories concerned which give 
expression to tendencies and objects in view. 

The agreement established that: (a) the limits for non-compensation fixed 
by the legislative measures in force may be abolished in consideration of a 
super-premium not exceeding 20 per cent., or on the other hand may be doubled 
in consideration of a reduction of the premium not less than 30 per cent.; these 
provisions are equally applicable to contracts covering more than one year if 
in course; (6) the variable tariff may be granted on the request of the insured 
person (with power to extend the concession to the pftuiannual contracts in 
course) for the vines, hemp, tobacco, tomatoes, fruits and gourds; {c) if the 
tariff fixed for the pluriannual contracts is higher than that adopted by the 
company or societ}^ in question year by year, it may be reduced to the extent 
of that, with deduction of the rebate applicable in view of a pluriannual 
contract; (d) the supplement for management must be 10 per cent.; (e) exemption 
from the survey costs is granted in consideration of a super-premium of 10 
per cent. 

The resolution of the Corporation of Credit and Insurance contains in the 
first place an invitation addressed to the syndical associations concerned to 
come to a collective economic agreement in which, after having recognised the 
optional character of insurance against hail, there shall be introduced the following 
conditions: (a) offer made to growers of varying types of policy (with or with¬ 
out limit of non-compensation) adapted to the varying requirements of the 
farms; (b) opportunity given to growers to allow the deduction of costs of 
harvesting saved in the case of veiy’^ serious or total damage in consideration of 
a fair reduction of the tariff; (c) power given to growers to apply for exemption 
from survey expenses in consideration of a to per cent, increase of the tariff, 
(d) modification of the existing rules as regards the deduction of l^arve.sting costs 
saved; (^e) institution of an office responsible for the collection of the statistics, 
a task otherwise entrusted to the Corporation; (/) the necessity of a wide policy 
of propaganda for the purpose of securing not merely a knowledge of the extent 
and the spread of hail insurance among the agricultural classes, but also of 
encouraging the improvement of production in view of obtaining a more 
effective resistance against hail, and a more scientific distribution of crops from 

this point of view. , • j 

This resolution represents the conclusion of the proposals submitted and 

of the discussions carried on at the time of the session of June 1935 of the 

^The parties concerned in this important question had submitted proposals 
and arguments which constituted a concrete manifestation of their respective 
points of view of great interest. 
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The following are the points which have been submitted to the eatamina- 
tion of the Corporation. 

On the side of the Fascist Confederation of Farmers: 

{a) the excessive number of the hail insurance companies and the con¬ 
sequent increase in general expenses, costs of survey, and commissions—all 
of which bring about an increase in tariffs; {h) the necessity for reducing the 
cost of the service in view of getting rid of the vicious circle between extension 
of tariffs and extension of the covering of risks. 

On the side of the Fascist Confederation of Farm Workers: 

{a) optional introduction of a limit of non-compensation; (6) abolition 
of the concordat for the application of tariffs; (c) power granted to the farmer 
not to reckon in the liquidation the harvesting costs in the case of total loss; 
{d) advisability of organising enquiries for the formation of a national mutual 
hail and fire insurance association in recognition of the fact that hail consti¬ 
tutes a national calamity and that in consequence the State ought to participate 
in the payment of compensation; (^) inadvisability of granting legal privilege 
to bills of exchange issued for the payment of the premium in accordance with 
a request made by the Company in this sense; (/) advisability of examining the 
problem of hail insurance by the Corporations in general meeting and from the 
standpoint of the breaking up of the insurance industry which should be replaced 
by a new organisation under a mutual form remaining in the hands of the 
agricultural producers. 

On the side of the Fascist Federation of Insurance Undertakings: {a) the 
low range of premium rates practised by Italian insuring institutions which 
finds confirmation in the fact that the companies frequently show a loss 
on the year’s working and that in the course of the last five years the losses 
paid have exceeded the premiums accepted, without taking into account costs 
of working; (b) the slowness with which the idea of insurance penetrates among 
the agricultural population; (c) technical difficulties and drawbacks of compul¬ 
sory insurance (this has been proved by the failure of experiments in other 
countries); (d) the impossibility of reducing beyond certain limits the working 
expenses of the companies, in spite of all measures taken with this object; 
(e) the impossibility of adapting the cost of the insurance to the paying power 
of the insured persons, and the necessity of adapting the premium to the risk 
if the companies are to avoid difficulties in effecting reinsurance; (/) the 
necessity for fixing premium rates by taking into account statistics collected in 
the course of many years' experience; (g) the need for revision of the prin¬ 
ciples at present ruling hail insurance, viz,, modification of the system of the 
application of the limit for non-compensation and its extent; introduction of 
the condition by which, in the case of total loss, the harvesting costs saved 
are deducted from the compensation payment; concession of legal privilege to 
bills of exchange issued in payment of premiums; increase pf the contribution 
of insured persons to the costs of assessment of losses. 

On the side of the Fascist Confederation of Workers in Credit and Insurance 
Undertakings: (a) abolition of the hail concordat; (b) thorough examination of 
the problem of the number of companies; (c) necessity for obtaining at all costs 
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tJi6 reduction of costs of the assessment of losses {rilevazione)\ {d) advisability 
of granting legal privilege to bills of exchange issued for payment of pre¬ 
miums (i). 

Before concluding this article, some mention may usefully be made of an 
important study made by Father Bernard M. Paoloni, O. S. B., on the distribu¬ 
tion of hail storms and the damage caused by hail in Italy. 

This article which will appear in the course of the next few months is 
based on statistics collected in 4000 communes by the Fascist Confederation 
of Farmers which placed at the disposal oi the writer the agricultural trustees 
{fiduciari agrari) of all the communes, and also circulated questionnaires on the 
subject. 

The questions included chiefly refer to the average of the hail storms, to 
the ** frazioni of the communes most frequently affected by hail, to the ex¬ 
tent of land affected, to the period of the year in which hail storms are most 
frequently reported, to the phenomena usually accompanying hail storms, the 
crops most frequently damaged; in addition the percentage of insured persons 
and the premiums charged by the insurance societies or companies. 

Although this study (2) will be complete as regards the distribution of hail 
in time and in space, and as regards the losses caused by hail in Italy, it does 
not profess to go deeply into the scientific and technical aspect of the pro¬ 
blems of the distribution of hail in relation to the physical geography of Italy, 
the losses caused to different crops, and hail insurance in relation to the differ¬ 
ent crops. These problems are in course of being studied respectively by 
Profs. Azzi, Briccoli and Rocchi of the Ecological Laboratory of the Agricultural 
Institute of Perugia. 

The following are some official statistics relating to the activities of insur¬ 
ance societies operating this branch in Italy. 

Premiums accepted in the course of 1933, including premiums passed on 
to the Unione Italiana di Riassicurazione,*' were as follows; 

Received by national insurance undertakings, 71,1x9,000 liras; by foreign 
undertakings, 3,624,000 liras. A total of 3,678,000 liras has been passed to the 
Unione Nazionale di Riassicurazione '' by the national insurance undertakings. 

During the years 1930-32, a total of 124,451,000 liras in premiums was 
registered for 1930, of 84,012,000 liras for 1931 and 80,938,000 liras for 1932. 

The statement given below shows the premiums chargeable to the different 
financial years for the period 1930-33, in other words the figures as determined 
by taking in account both the portions of premiums coming from the previous 
financial year and those relating to the succeeding year. The premiums are 
compared with the losses. The resulting ratio is of purely technical character 


(1) Asskuraziom. Rivista di diiitto, economia c fmanza delle assicurazioui private. Rome, Nov 
Dec. 1935. 

(2) P. Bernard M. Paoloni, circa una prossima piibblicazione sulla distribuzione e sui danni 
della grandlne in Italia. La Meteorologia Pratica, Rivista di meteorologia e sdenze affiui. Pemgia, 
S^tember-Decembet i 935 » P- 24^. 
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and in reference to this, it should be noted that the figures shown do not include 
management costs and that the total premiums include purchase commissions 
as well arrears of premiums whether capable of collection or not. 


1930 1931 

Liras * Liras 

Premiums relating to 

the financial year . 108,312,937 74,625,891 

Ivosses.119,552,220 42,047,570 

Percentages. 110.32 % 56.34 % 


1933 1933 

Liras Liras 


75,081,034 66,684,285 

80,079,745 86,384,237 

106.65 % (i) 129-46 % 


F. ARCOtEO. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

RiEUL PaisanT Marcel. I^a Commission Internationale d'Agriculture. Son role 
dans TKconomie Kuropdenne. The C. T. A. Ed. Paris, 1936. 

[M. le Marquis de Vogiie, who for the last 12 years has been and still is the Presid¬ 
ent of the Commission Internationale d'Agriculture, in his foreword to the volume by 
Dr. Marcel Rieul Paisant on the origin and development of that institution, points to 
the steadily increasing importance of the role played by it in the field of the interna¬ 
tional organisation of agricultural intere.sts. 

The Marquis de Vogiie has been largely responsible for the success of a movement 
which started m 1889 and which in the course of its development has brought together 
to work for a common purpose the members of one of the most individualistic branches 
of human activity. 

Dr. Paisant's pages are the demonstration of the wisdom of the policy of the Coni- 
mivssion during neaily half a centiuy of its existence. The writer was particularly well 
qualified to deal with this subject, as his association with the C. I. A. has been as long 
as it has been useful. In the 128 pages of his book Dr. Paisant summarises the contents 
of many a volume dealing witli the part played by the international agricultural inter¬ 
ests in the midst of the great agricultural cri.ses of the last 50 years, such as the crisis 
brought about by the competition of new countries (1879-1896), the crisis of the reorgan¬ 
isation of the sales of agricultural products {1896-1914), the war crisis and the economic 
reconstruction that followed it (1914-1926) and lastly the crisis of overproduction since 
1927. Several pages are dedicated to the international agricultural policy at the begin¬ 
ning of the year 1936, which, in the author's opinion, can be characterised as follows: 
** No autarchy, but rationalisation of production by the agriculturists themselves under 
the control of the State; international exchanges regulated through plurilateral conven¬ 
tions and direct bilateral agreements facilitated by a steadying of the value of money; 
lastly, a policy of absolute respect for the great moral principles w^hich constitute the 


(1) Gli Istituti e le Imprese di assicurazioni in Italia, already quoted. Year 1934 and pre¬ 
ceding years. 
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basis of civilisation itself. The regime of property and agricultural labour, agricul¬ 
tural production and sales, vocational organisation and co-o|x.'ration of agriculturiscs, 
the teaching of agricultural science, agricultural statistics are the subjects treated with 
the greatest care atid competency by Dr. Paisaiit. The last part of the book deals with 
the present organisation of the C. I. A. and its two special commissions: the Commission 
of Agricultural Co-operation and the Commission of Agricultural Labour. A brief accoimt 
of the relations existing between the C. T A and the other great intemational bodies — 
the International Institute of Agriculture, the I.eague of Nations and the Tnteniational 
Labour Bureau—and a bibliograi)hy conclude Dr Plaisant’s history of the C. I. A.l. 

V. R 


UCKKR Paul: Die italieiiische Agrarpolitik seit 1925, unter besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigiing des Kampfes uni das (ietreide Schweizerische Beitrage zur Wirtschafts- 
und Sozialwissenschaft, II Aaraii, II. R. Sauerlandcr & Co., 1933, pp. I 

This publii'ation deals with the agricultural policy of the Italian Government 
since I<>23 and the princi])les which have insjiircd it The author emphasizes the 
character of this policy by projicrly jdacing it in the general jilan of the character 
and tenflencic*s of the economic and social vSituation in Italy. In order to become 
fully ac(iuainttHi with the actual status of the new organisation of Italian agriculture 
and get first hand information, the author visited Italy and put himself in touch 
with the most representative and best informed men in the held of his investigations. 
The main part of the work is dedicated to the integral land reclamation scheme and 
to the wheat policy of the Italian (Tovernnient. As regards the latter the author 
mentions the economic aiul ])olitical circumstances which compelled the Italian 
(Government to adojit a definite jKilicy in onler to insure the independence of the 
country in the jirovisioning <if wheat. The means and method adopted for the 
attainment of this end and the results obtained are clearly and correctly stated 


(GutikkkKz VAivkADON V lU Probleiiui Mundial del Azucar, Editorial Castro 
Madrid i<i3(). I \ol. pp. 230. 

The author, the President of the Cuban Institute of vSugar Refineries, and chairnifin 
of various intemational delegations and conferences on sugar questions is well equipped 
to deal with this product of prime necessity, which has been severely affected by the 
upheavals of the great war and the following periods. All the economic measures 
which have been put forward to remedy the sugar crisis are here set out with the 
utmost clearness. The ten years of experiments and discussions which served to 
fonn this great volume of experience begin, in rhe work under review, in 1926 and 
conclude in 1035. 

The writer simply claims to wSet out the facts in order that students may, in the 
light of experience, examine then, select from them and utilise them. 


K. M. d. B. 
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Books. 


Econom v // istory. 

JyAPPK, J. wcstfalisclier Schulzenhof (Der Hof zu Kunip iin Kreise TJnna). Ein 
Ik'itrag zur Sozial- uiid WirtschaftvSgescliichte cles westfalisclien RauenivStandes. 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN 

OP 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF AND EXTERNAL TRADE 
IN MEAT IN FRANCE {Concluded) 

III. — Course of Foreign Trade, Exports and Imports. 

Before the war, France had a somewhat active live stock and meat export 
trade, relating mainly to selected breeding animals, bullocks, calves and beef and 
veal sent to Switzerland and Italy; from that time a tendency began to be 
observed towards reduction of live animals in favour of an increase of slaugh¬ 
tering products. France imported small quantities of beef and veal (mainly in 
the form of tinned meats and live animals from Algeria), some pigmeat (hams, 
bacon, sausages from the United States, England and Germany, as well as a cer¬ 
tain quantity of live pigs from the Netherlands), the volume decreasing with 
the development of the national live stock; finally a large and increasing quant¬ 
ity of live sheep coming almost exclusively from Algeria. 

In all the value of the meat imports in IQ13, reckoning the animal fats, 
amounted to 107,000,001) gold francs, more than 40,000,000 of which were paid 
to Algeria; exports represented a value of 95,000,000 and the trade was balanced 
by a small deficit of 12,000,000 gold francs. 

As appears from Table \T in the post-war years there was some reduc¬ 
tion of exports in consequence of the condition of the live stock which was 
in course of reconstitution; the exports were mainly beef and veal, fresh or 
preserved and salted pigmeat for the Saar, Germany, Belgium, they were later 
reduced from 1924 to 1927 to a very small volume, affected by the rise in cost 
price of the production of French live stock. 

So as to ensure, in view of the position of national production, the home 
consumption, a fairly high rate of importation was maintained, equal to and even 
greater than that of 1911-1913; importation was moreover stimulated by a very 
marked rise of prices of meat on the home market, which brought about a 
stUl greater rise of imported meat prices. In 1926 and 1927 importation was 
at its highest, while exports fell to their lowest level; the deficit of the trade 
balance, calculated as above, was nearly 800,000,000 paper francs in 1925 
and 1926 (765 000.000 and 784,000,000 respectively), in 1927 it was nearly 
1,100,000,000 equivalent to 200,000,000 gold francs, seventeeen times as large 
as the pre-war figure. 

In 1028 and 1929. trade movements underwent a radical change the cause 
of which may be found, at least in part, in the fall of beef and veal prices on 


Ec . 9 /»gl. 





Table VI. — Exports of 


1935 




j 

Livi ANiMAis (thousands of head) 



Cattle 









Bullocks 

0 6 

0 7 

0 1 

0 2 

2 3 

7 7 

32 2 

- 

Cows 

7 Q 

7 1 

^ 5 

1 7 

2 7 

9 3 

30 7 


Bulls 

0 2 

0 1 

0 I 

(1) 

(» — 

T 4 

7 « 


Young bullocks and young bulls 

0 2 

04 

0 1 

0 2 

0 I 

8 2 

41 0 


Heifers 

0 2 

04 

0 I 

0 I 

0 3 

1 54 

28 6 


Calves 

I 

0 7 

I 0 I 

0 T 

0 1 

1 II 0 

1 215 

1 

Shi ep 



^ 0 3 



1 

1 

' 1 

Kwes and wethers 

0 8 

0 7 


0 7 

0 S 

I I 

i ^ 4 

kambs 

0 2 

1 I 

1 « 4 

0 (•> 

1 0 

7 5 

04 


Ptgi 







1 


Pigs 

46 

3 4 

(1) 

0 I 

04 

04 

I 0 


Sucking pigs 1 

03 1 

I s 1 

0 r 

(I) - 

0 2 

0 2 

1 




Ml VI (thous mds ot quintals) 



Beef (t) 






1 



Fresh or chilled meat 

16 C) 

>-2 5 

Ti 5 

4 9*1 

12 6 

27 9 

42 2 


Salt meat or raw ment in brine or 









unprepared meat 

0 2 

0 3 

0 1 

03 

05 

1 I 

I 0 


Tinned meat 

19 0 

20 2 

19 0 

iq 0 

20 4 

21 7 

1 .£38 


lotal 

36 1 

327 

30 6 

30 2 1 

Ji 5 

50 7 

<57 0 


Mutton 




1 

1 





Fresh or chilled meat 

05 

OT 1 

09 

7 1 

2 0 

0 6 

06 


Pork 









Fresh or chilled 

4 3 

04 

0 1 

0 2 

04 

03 

03 


Salted meat (hams etc) 

8 I 

4 2 

2 8 

-2 7 

3 2 

4 7 

54 


Sausages etc 

22 7 

20 0 

12 2 

IQ 2 

9 8 

II 4 

9 2 


I otal 

35 r 

24 5 

25 1 

22 1 

234 

j (5 4 

149 


Geniral total 

71 3 1 
1 
1 

57 4 

46 6 

54 4 

39 

68 

82 



(i) Including other ” meats 
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live animals and meat. 
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Table VII. — Imports of 



1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 


• 

UivU ANIMATES: (thousands of head) 


Cattle: 








Bullocks . 

0.7 

30 

7-9 

11.9 

71.7 

24.8 

O.I 

Cows. 

2.1 

3-2 

9.2 

13.1 

28.4 

t8.8 

0.5 

Bulls. 

0-5 

0.7 

2.7 

7.8 

9.7 

5 9 

0.2 

Young bullocks and voung bulls . . 

(I)- 

(I)- 

0-3 

0.4 

1.9 

0 0 

0-5 

Heifers. 

0 I 

0-3 

1.8 

7-5 

40.x 

7.8 

I.O 

Calves. 

1-4 

0.9 

4.8 

6.6 

24.8 

7 3 

0.4 

Sheep: 








Ewes, rams and wethers. 

869 

786 

791 

763 

914 

1,218 

646 

Eambs of 10 kg. and under .... 

05 

2 5 

0 7 

5-9 

I.O 

0.5 

O.I 

Pt^s: 








I’igs. 

31 6 

81.2 

161.1 

187.1 

4985 

297.8 

371 

Sucking pigs. 

(0- 

05 

14-7 

10.6 

19.2 

36.6 

0.7 



Me.\T: (thousands of quintals) 


Beef and veal (2): 







i 

Fresh or chilled. 

1-4 

3 1 

6.9 

17.0 

90.9 

17 2 

7-4 

Frozen. 

114-3 

J495 

207.8 

272.1 

522.4 

3640 

122.5 

Prepared (salted, prepared or i>re- 








served in tins). 

51,0 

56.3 

50.1 

52.8 

74-3 

53-8 

44.6 

Total . . . 

J66.7 

208.9 

264.8 

3419 

687.6 

4350 

^74 5 

Mutton and lamh: 








Fresh or chilled. 

3S-4 

29 6 

28.1 

33-8 

78.5 

57.8 

37-3 

Frozen. 

41.2 

66.1 

62.1 

61.0 

iii.i 

79-7 

59.2 

Total . . . 

79.6 

S 5-7 

90.2 

94.8 

189.6 

^35 5 

9 ^ 5 

Pigmeat: 








Fresh or chilled. 

5-3 

15-3 

52.6 

68.4 

213.1 

197-5 

36.8 

Frozen. 

7-7 

II.O 

28.0 

18.2 

81 I 

34-9 

67.9 

Salted (hams, salted fat pork, etc.) . . 

8.6 

12.5 

24.6 

26.6 

43*4 

42.4 

30.1 

Other types of pigmeat. 

7.8 

9.3 

15.6 

24.0 

28.8 

17.8 

10.5 

Preserved in tins. 

3-2 

3.3 

9.7 

13-9 

28.0 

17-5 

5.7 

Total . . . 

32.6 

58.4 

130.5 

15^ I 

394‘4 

310.1 

15J.0 

General total . . . 

279 

346 

485 

588 

1,270 

872 

422 


(i) Under 50 quintals. — (2) Includes "'other” meat. — (3) Including preserved pigweat. — (4) The 





















live and slaughtered animals. 



1923 

1927 

1926 

1925 





Averages 


Pre-war 


1924 

1922 

i 

1920 

1929-1933 

J920-1923 

X924 192H 

1913 

1911 





" 





Live animals: (thousands of head) 




• 

O.I 

0*3 

2.9 

lO.I 

1 

10.7 

46.5 

9.4 

21.3 

4-8^ 

22.2 

50 

19.2 


0.4 

1-7 

4.1 

4-3 

• 0.7 

25.2 

7.6 

14.0 

2.2 

II 1 

3.2 

2 8 


0.2 

0-3 

0-3 

0.9 

1 0.3 

6.0 

0.6 

5.2 

0.4 

2 I 

0.5 

1 0.3 


0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

0.3 

1 

08 

03 

0.7 

0.3 

0.7 

0.5 

O.I 


0.6 

5-0 

14.1 

3.2 

1 

159 

6.6 

II.6 

4 ^ 

76 

1.8 

05 


0.2 

2.7 

1-5 

3-0 

' 0.3 

1 

63-3 

11.8 

1 

8.8 

1.5 

19 8 

6.7 

1.9 


<>33 

702 

ii 245 

1,191 

1,038 

1,106 8 

878 7 

866 4 

761.8 

483-3 

1,289.3 

969 8 


0.2 

1.2 

1.1 

i.i 

0.6 

2 1 

3.2 

2 8 

0 8 

1.4 

1.6 

08 

I 


100 0 

102.5 

51-3 

i 

24.81 30.0 

206 9 

93 7 

236.3 

51.7 

96.8 

2.3 

T 0 


40 2 

1 65 3 

2.g 

1 

0.3 (j) — 

0 2 

0.8 

16 4 

21.7 

07 








M EAT: 

: (thousands of quintals) 






1 

i2.g|i 

99 - 7 jl 

646.6 

^ 960.1 

1 905.0 

355.4 

1,331.8 

( 27 9 

( 297.7 

1 633.9 

55 <> <> 

23 1 

25 0 


( 3 ) 53-8 

(3) 58-7 

(3) 92.3 

(3) 85.7 

(3) 134-2 

(3) 46.2 

(3) 1450 

66.1 

(3) 88.5 

(3) 82.6 

30.0 

17.3 


(^)l6o 7 

(3)600.0 

(3)720.0 

1,040.0 

{•)r,020.0 

(3) 390.0 

i*)T,370.0 

3S1.7 

(3) 710.0 

(3) 630.0 

50.0 

40 0 


26.6 

43 -i 

( 135-3 

92.5 

107.7 

III.O 

65 2 

160.8 

4 47.0 

( 54.6 

|| 83.3 

84 6 

4 4 

' 2.8 


69.8 

1353 

92.3 

107.7 

JII.O 

65.2 

160.8 

J0J.6 

833 

84.6 

4.4 

2 S 


274-5 

45-6 

{ 454-6 

89-5 

740 

350.1 

120.1 

1 30.9 

( 113-7 

( 46.0 

1 243.1 

771 

4-3 

61 0 


U) 17-4 

(4) 62-5 

(4) 49-3 

(4) 59.8 

(4) 160.9 

(4) 53-3 

(4) 373-7 

33.4 

(4) 69.9 

(4) 173-5 

(4) 56.8 

(4) 82.1 


(t) 2-8 

(4) » 3-5 

(4) 6.7 

(4) 15-9 

( 4 ) 17-1 

(4) 24.8 

(4) 6.0 

173 

II.2 

(4) 12.0 

(4) I0.2j 

(4) 70 

- 

M — 

( 4 )- 

(4)- 

(4)- 

(4)- 

(4)- 

(4)- 

15-0 

(‘ 1 ) - 

(4)- 

(4)- ! 

1 

(4)- 


330.0 

iA) 540-0 

{4)250.0 

(4)260.0 

(4) 550.0 

(4) 200.0 

(4) -# 20.0 

225.4 

350.0 

(4) 270 0 

(4) S0.0 

(4)260.0 


560.0 

J, 25 o.O 

p 6 o.o 

1,310.0 

1,660.0 

640.0 

2,070.0 

7og.o 

1,140.0 

980.0 

130.0 

200 0 


custoiris nomenclature does not differentiate bet'ween preserved pign eat and certain prepared meats. 
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Table VIII. — Net Imports (+) or Net Exports (—) 




1935 

1934 

1933 

1931 

19^9 

^ xgiS 



1 



I. Live animals (thousands 

of head) 



Full-grown cattle.... 


— 

5.8 

— 

1-5 

4 

19.0 

+ 

146.1 

p 

138*0 


124.3 

Calves. 


— 

0.5 

4 - 

0.2 

4 

4-7 

4 

24.7 

i 

21.1 


30.6 

Sheep. 


+ 

868 

4 - 

780 

4 

790 

4 

766 

1 

:+ 

644 

j 4 

625 

Young pigs of 6 months 

and over. . 

4 - 

27 

4 - 

78 

4 

161 

4 

498 

'4 

36 

4 

96 

Sucking pigs. 


— 

0.3 

4 - 

6.7 

4 

I 3 .b 

4 

19.0 

— 

0.4 

4 

39.5 

Horses for slaughter . . 



— 


— 

4 

15.2 

4 

55*3 

4 

4.0 

4 

3.1 






Live weioht (thousands of quintals) 



Full-grown cattle .... 


— 

23 

— 

15 

4 

90 

4 

699 

4 

414 

— 

469 

Calves. 


— 

I 


— 

4 

3 

4 

21 

-- 

26 

— 

38 

Sheep. 


+ 

328 

4 - 

29S 

4 

301 

4 

353 

4 

245 

4 

238 

Pigs. 


4 - 

25 

4 

79 

4 

142 

4 

4^5 

4 

32 

4 

96 

Horses for slaughter 


4 

31 

4 - 

37 

4 

76 

4 

277 

4 

20 

4 

*5 


Total . . , 

+ 

350 

4 - 

420 

4 

610 

4 

1,760 

~~ 


— 

160 






2. Meat 

(thousands 

of quintals) 




Beef and veal. 


4 - 

131 

4 “ 

176 

4 

234 

4 

654 

4 

107 

4 

88 ' 

Mutton and lamb . . . 


■f 

80 

4 - 

86 

4 

90 

4 

188 

4 

96 

4 

68 ' 

Pigment ........ 



— 

4 

27 

4 

115 

4 

331 

4 

136 

4 

295 


Total ... 


211 

4 

28g 

4 ' 

439 

4 

1.173 

4 

339 

4 

45 Jr 

















of hve and slaughtered animals. 






Averages 

Pre war 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1920 

1929 1933 1924 1923 1920 1923 

1913 1911 


I. I^iVE ANIMALS (thousands of head) 

4 - 10 2|— 7 3|— 4621+ 6431+ 154I+ 29 41 — 199+ 1381— 40 81— 418 


+ 2 Q- 


23+ 594,+ 9 7+ 22— 80+ 120— 102— 836 


H- 1,191 H- 1,035 + 1,189 Uf 1,102 4- 876 + 864 + 758 1+ 1,049 + 1,224 + 925 


1 + 9 4 22 4- 39 + T70 14 - 62 4 - 236 4 - 45 ,+ ^>3 


— 479— 48 

4- 80 — 


10 4“ 188 

I — 25 


4 - 2 6|4- 2 il 4 - 2 31 + 24 q| 


'+ I 7 l 


IjVE WEIGHT (thousands of quintals) 


5 ^ 1 

— 

50 

— 

27 

f 

352 

4 

60 

2 

— 

4 

— 

7 

4 

47 

4 

12 

455 

+ 

3^3 

+ 

445 

4 

424 

4 

351 

^5 

+ 

18 

+ 

20 

4 

150 

4 

94 

40 

+ 

27 

+ 

T 3 

4 

10 

4 

11 

580 

4 

380 

4 

440 

4 

g8o 

4 

530 


• 2 Mpat (thousands of quintals) 

. 4 q8o + 990 + 440 + 130 + 1,360 + 341 + 660 + 470 — 30 j— 10 

+ no + 109 + 90 + 60 + 160 4 100 + 80 + 80 + 3 j 4 I 

i 

+ 130 + 510 + 370 + 17^5 f- 310 + 207 j- 230 + 230 + 60 + 150 

+ 1,220 + 1,610 + 900 + 360 + 1,830 + 648 + 1,060 1+ y8o + 90 160 





Tabi,k IX. — Influence of Foreign Trade on National Meat Production. 



1915 

1933 

1931 

19^9 

Average 

I 939 'it 933 

1927 




Thousands of quintals 


Beef and veal 







Consumption . 

9,660 

9,220 

8,230 

9.170 

8,780 

8,490 

Imported meat net (i). 

Live animals imported (-f-) or ex- 

+ 130 

+ 230 

+ 650 

4 no 

+ 340 , 

4 540 

ported {- ) net (2). 

— 10 

+ 50 

-h no 

— 250 

4 lo 

— 80 

Net supplier drawn pom the national 





i 


live ^tock . .. 

1 

9,540 

8,940 

7.480 

9,310 

8.430 

8,030 

Mutton and lamb 







Consumption . 

940 

970 

870 

990 

950 

1,140 

Slaughtered meat imported, net . . 
Live animals imported ( + ) (1) or 

80 

-4 90 

+ 190 

-f 100 

4 100 

+ 130 

exported (—) net (2). 

160 

+ 150 

4 180 

4- 120 

+170 

+ 130 

Net supplies drawn from the national 







live stock . .... 

700 

1 

730 

500 

770 

780 

880 

Pig meats’ 







Consumption . 

4*170 

3,600 

3*760 

3.140 

3 . 5 X 0 

2,960 

Slaughtered meat imported, net (i) 
Live animals imported (-)-) or ex¬ 

1+ 20 

4“ no 

4 - 330 

4 140 

4 200 

+ 500 

ported ( — ) net. 

4 140 

!-|- 210 

4 30 

4 x 8 o 

+ 80 

Net supplies drawn from the national 






1 

live stock . ... 

4.150 

3,350 

3,220 

2,970 

3,130 

3.380 

7 otal quantities 







Consumption (3)'. 

H.no 

13,880 

13*050 

13,400 

13.360 

12.590 

Imported slaughtered meat, net . . 
Live animals imported (-f-) or ex¬ 

4- 210 

[4 440 

41.200 

+- 340 

1 

+ 950 

+ 1.170 

ported (—) net (2). 

-f 170 

4 340 

+1.170 

I 

— 100 

1 

+ 360 

+ 130 

Net supplies drawn from the national 







live stock .. 

14.390 

13*^00 

10,680 

13,260 

12.350 

11,290 


(i) Including J)iescrved meat. — (2) l4ve weight changed into net weight, at approximate coef- 
Ikients of 60 % for cattle, 50 % for sheep, 90 % for pigs. — (3) Docs not include horse flesh. 


the home market in 1928, followed by a still more marked decline in the whole¬ 
sale prices of imports in 1929; exports of cattle and of meat more than trebled and 
the importation was reduced to nearly one fourth of the 1927 volume. The 
determining effect of the price fall on this movement may be the more easily 
perceived since, at the same time, the rise in pig prices was followed by a 
reduction of exports and an increased importation of this kind of meat. The 
deficit of the trade balance was reduced in 1929 to 180,000,000 paper francs, 
equivalent to 36,000,000 gold francs; or 17 per cent, of the 1927 figure. 
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From 1929 onwards, the internal trade movements once again followed 
the two inverse tendencies noted above, in direct relation with the conditions 
of the home market; price rise in 1929 and 1930, very marked decline subsequently. 
In 1931 exports fell to the lowest level registered since the war, imports rose 
considerably and the deficit of the trade balance attained 1,700,000,000 paper 
francs. From 1932 to 1935 the volume of exports remained small, but there 
was a fairly well marked gradual recovery in 1935, especially for cattle, pigs 
and pigmeats; there was a considerable continuous decline in imports, as the 
application of a policy of protection of the home market had come to accentuate 
and accelerate the natural effect of the price fall, to an almost unprecedented 
extent. In IQ35, the trade balance showed a slight credit balance of 90,000,000 
paper francs. 

From the above table (Table IX) a very fairly precise idea may be 
gained of the influence^ which the variations in foreign trade movements have 
had on the home production of meat, the figures shown being based on ap¬ 
proximate but sufficiently indicative calculations. 

It is quite clear that not all the live stock imported goes directly into 
consumption, although that is the most usual destination, but whether it is 
slaughtered immediately or goes to swell the herd numbers, the effect is 
always that of reducing the net quantity drawn from the national live stock for 
consumption. The following proportional index figures, show the relative im¬ 
portance of the supplies from abroad as compared with the consumption making 
it possible to estimate this direct or indirect influence: (net imports -j-, net ex¬ 
ports —): 


J>eef and veal: 

Supplies of meat . . . . 
Supplies of live cattle . . 

Total . . . 

Mutton and lamb:— 

Supplies of meat .... 
Supplies of live sheep . . 

Total . . . 


Pigmeat: 

Supplies of meat . . . . 
Supplies of live pigs . . . 

Total •« . . 


All meat: 

Supplies of meat .... 
Supplies of live animals . 


ifM 5 

1933 

+ 1-4 

-t- 

25 

- O.I 

+ 

0 6 

+ 

+ 

31 

t- 8.5 

+ 

9.3 

+17-0 

-f- 15-4 

f 255 

+ 

247 

_ 

+ 

3 I 

-f 0.5 

+ 

3.8 

+ 0,5 

+ 

6.9 

+ 1.4 

+ 

3.1 

+ 

+ 

2.3 

+ 2.5 

+ 

5.4 


1932 X939 

(Percentage?) 


+ 79 

+ 2-3 

+ 1-2 
— 2.9 

4 - 10.2 

— ^5 

-f 20.8 
+ 21.7 

4-10.1 
-f-12.1 

+ 42-5 

4“ 22.2 

+ 8.8 
+ 5.8 

+ 4-4 
4- i.o 


+ 5*4 

4- 8.8 
4- 8.6 

+ 2.4 
— 0.7 

+ J 7-4 

4- 


Average 

1929-1933 

19*7 

+ 3-9 

4 " o* I 

+ 84 

-f 02 

+ 40 

+ 6.8 

+ 10-5 
+ I 7-9 

+ II -4 

+ * 0.5 

+ 38.4 

+ HI -9 

+ 5-7 
+ 5-1 

+ 16.9 
+ 2.7 

4 * 10.8 

+ 19.6 

+ 4-7 
4" 2.6 

+ 90 

-j- 1-8 

+ 7-3 

-f- xo 8 


General total . . 



li 

The fluctuations of foreign trade take place in the same sense as the 
variations in consumption, because they are due to the same cause, the price 
fluctuations; they accentuate the effect on the national production, or to speak 
more exactly, on the quantity of home-produced meat placed yearly on the 
market. This may be seen from the following index figures, which indicate 
the proportional variations in consumption and those in the net supplies drawn 
from the national live stock:— 



1934 35 
as compared 


As compared with 1927 


Average 

witli average of 

1929*1935 

1935 

1933 

1931 

1929 

1929-1935 

Beef and veal: 

Consumption. 

IIO 

114 

108.5 

98 

108 

103.5 

Net supplies from national 
live stock. 

in 

120 

112.5 

94 5 

117.5 

lOb 5 

Mutton and lamb 

Consumption. 

87-5 

82 5 

985 

93 

95 5 

93 

Net supplies from national 
live stock.. 

90 

79 5 

84 

57 

875 

88 5 

Pigmeats. 

Consumption . 

118.5 

141 

121 5 

102.5 

I Ob 

00 

Net supplies from national 
live stock. 

132.5 

1745 

I4I 

135 5 

125 

131.5 

All meats: 

Consumption. 

109.5 

117-5 

III 

105 

107 

no 

Net supplies from national 
live stock . 

115.5 

118 

117 5 

96 

118 

III 


IV. — The Crisis in Meat Production and the Measures 
Taken with a view to Overcoming it 

The comparatively wide variations in the meat consumption and in the net 
supplies from abroad, as shown above, could not fail to have perceptible effects 
on the home market and on the live stock industry itself. These have already 
been indicated and it has also been noted that the chief direct cause of these 
variations is to be found in the frequent fluctuations of an extent marked by 
the prices of meat on the home market. 

Due in part to general economic conditions, these fluctuations represent, 
in any case, a want of reciprocal adaptation between consumption and the for¬ 
eign supplies on the one hand, and between consumption and the production 
of meat, in terms of the animals actually bred, on the other. In other words 
there is a want of equilibrium in the position of live stock farming. The 
years 1930 and 1931 marked the most acute stage of this want of equilibrium, 
owing to the marked decrease in the volume of supplies drawn from the national 
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Tabi,e X. — Variations in Price on the Villette Market, Paris, 

2nd Quality Meat, 



1935 

1934 

1933 

1 1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Average 

1929-1933 




Francs per kg. of meat net weight 


Bullocks. 

4.78 

517 

i 5-56 

6.81 

9.26 

10.25 

8.72 

8.22 

Cows. 

438 

4-59 

514 

6.39 

8.90 

lO.II 

00 

4 ». 

7.80 

Bulls. 

385 

4.07 

i 471 

5.61 

00 

b 

9.45 

7.78 

5-12 

Calves. 

7.16 

7.68 

i 8.86 

9.21 

IT.90 

13-52 

12.77 

11.25 

Sheep. 

10.17 

11.24 

I 10.83 

10.58 

13-46 

14.81 

14.28 

12.79 

Pigs. 

5-35 

6 25 

i 9 21 

9-32 

8.46 

II.15 

11.85 

9-99 













1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

Average 

1924-1938 





Francs per kg. of meat net Weight 


Bullocks. 



7.21 

8 04 

8.49 

7 72 

7.42 

7.78 

Cows. 


. . . 

6.84 

7-55 

8.22 

7-65 

7.18 

7-49 

Bulls. 



C.28 

6 93 

7-41 

7.00 

6.63 

6.85 

Calves. 



10.48 

10.64 

11.48 

10.52 

985 

10.59 

Sheep. 


. . . 

12.12 

11.97 

11.47 

10.87 

10.56 

11.40 

Bigs. 



10.29 

10-55 

10 35 

8.70 

8.33 

9 64 














1922 

1920 

1913 

X 9 X 0 

1905 





Francs per kg. of meat net weight 

Bullocks. 



. . . . 

507 

7.84 

1.78 

1.70 

I.51 

Cows. 



. . , . ' 

4-73 

7 86 

1.63 

1.56 

1-33 

Bulls. 

. . . . 


. . . . 

4-25 

7.16 

1.41 

1-35 

1.20 

Calves. 

. . . . 


. . . . 

6-73 

II.OO 

2.33 

2.04 

1.81 

Sheep . 

. . . . 


. . . , 

8.25 

11.96 

2.27 

2.04 

1-97 

Pigs. 



. . . . 

7.00 

10.60 

1.80 

1-57 

1.28 


Ec . 9 tn % l . 
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live stock, in its turn due to the rise of prices on the market, while, under the 
influence of this same rise, there was inevitably a larger production of 
animals. 

The consequence was a very marked fall in market prices of meat which 
lasted through the subsequent years. The extent and duration of this pheno¬ 
menon clearly form the index of a serious crisis in French live stock breeding 
for meat production. 

It will be seen that the trend of price*^ is not the same for the different kinds 
of meat. Keeping to recent years, the indices of variations are as follows: 



Jf935 

ID relation to 

1934 

in 

relation 
to 1932 

1932 

in 

relation j 
to 1930 

1930 

111 

relation 
to 1928 

1 

1928 

in 

relation 
to 1926 

1 

1926 

ill 

relation 
to 1924 

Average 

1929 1933 

in 

relation to 
1924^1296 

1934 

1930 1 

1929 






Percenttii?c 





Beef .... 

~ 75 

— 53 4 

— 33 7 

— 245 

— sst* 

1 

- 151 

^ ^4 4 

^ 5 7 

Veal. . . . 

— 6.8 

— 470 

— 31 7 

— 16 4 

— 9 

f 290 

- 87 

h !<'> 7 

1- 0 2 

Mutton . . 

1 

— 95 

— 320 

— 168 

f 52 

28 6 

1 22 2 

oc 

-} SO 

■f 12 2 

Pork . . . 

— J44 

i 

— 52 0 

— 480 

— 32 q 

1 

_ 

(1) 21 ^ 

(^) 15 

j - 06 

! 

1 T83 

0 

+ 


(1) Compared with 1929 164^0 only in iclation to {^) In 1929 S "o only in 19:^0 


Very noticeable changes have thus occurred in the relative price of the 
different kinds of meat. Taking as basis of comparison the price of beef, the 
price of the other kinds of meat ma> be stated as follows: 



1935 

1934 

1933 

Trice of btif 

193T 

100 

I >29 

1921 

Veal. 

. — 

1500 

1595 

128 5 

1465 

1350 

Mutton. 


217 0 

20O 5 

1435 

182 5 

135 

Pork. 

.105 5 

122 0 

169 0 

91 5 

136 0 

132 0 



Average 

Average 





1924 

1929-1933 

1924 1929 

I’nte of l>cef 

1922 

— 100 

1920 

1913 

Veal. 

. 137 5 

1370 

136 0 

1325 

1405 

131 0 

Mutton. 

.142 0 

1555 

146.5 

t62 5 

1525 

128 5 

Pork,. 

. 1825 

121 5 

124 0 

1350 

132 5 

lOI 0 


Relatively to the price of beef, the prices of the other kinds of meat have 
been less during the years of low* consumption, but although this observation 
holds good absolutely for pork the index figure of which has returned almOvSt 
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exactly to what it was before the war, it should be noted, on the other hand, 
that except for the years as indicated, the prices of veal and of mutton have 
risen on the whole as compared with beef prices. 

These observations confirm the conclusion already drawn from the examin¬ 
ation of the changes in live stock numbers, viz., that the crisis of over-produc¬ 
tion is especially marked in the pig production, and this in spite of a large 
increase in consumption. Mutton prices were especially influenced by the 
under-consumption recorded in 1931, but the decline followed that of the prices 
of other meats only at a certain distance, and it would be paradoxical to 
speak of over-production w’hen the numbers of sheep have continuously dimin¬ 
ished. The market for beef is the one which has beeen the most liable lo 
fluctuations in the demand and for this market the disequilibrium noted above 
was the most seriotis and the most difficult to remedy, by reason of the character 
of this branch of live stock farming; the over-production is more noticeable in 
respect of calves than in that of bullocks and full grown cattle. 

A further fact may be noted: the extent of the price decline becomes 
accentuated as the product is traced back from the consumer to the producer. 

First stage; retail sale in the butchers’ shops, wholesale sale on the Villette 
market. As compared with the average of 1930, the decline on the market was, 
in 1934, cent., for veal 43 per cent., for mutton 25 per cent., and 

for pork 44 per cent. For the retail trade the decline in the same year was only 
from 31 to 38 per cent, for beef, 23 per cent, for veal, 13 per cent, for mutton, 
32 to 34 per cent, for pork. Taking it as whole and establishing a kind of 
proportion of the quantities of the different kinds of butchers’ meat, the decline 
was 45 per cent, on the market and 25 per cent, in the retail trade. The 1934 
index as compared with that of 1914 w’as no for the retail sale, 85 at the pro¬ 
duction stage for butchers’ imeat, and for pork the difference was greater. 

Taking the second stage of production, the wholesale market, a similar mar¬ 
ginal difference is observed, although less accentuated at least for cattle. At 
the time when the average market price of cattle in the sixteen main stock 
farming regions in November-December 1934 was 43.3 per cent, lower than the 
prices at the end of 1931, the decline on the Villette market was only 39.2 per cent. 

Summarising it may be said that the price fall of meat at the retail stage was 
half what it was at the production stage in the stock farming regions. 

Regulation of Imports. 

From 1927 the Government raised the duties on live animals and meat, 
in order to bring them into relation with the value of the currency and the 
situation on the home market. The duties were again raised in 1929, then in 
1930 by the law of 19 March the Government obtained powers to raise these 
duties by decree without recourse to a preliminary vote of Parliament; this 
power was used for pigs and pigmeat. 

The incidence of these customs duties may be seen by comparing a number 
of import charges, such as were established by the Commission of customs 
values. 



Tabi.e XI. — Import Duties on Animals and Meat (♦). 


■ ■ 


I 

1 

1 



ist January 




Classification 


1 1926 

1928 1 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1933 



1 


Paper francs i>er quintal 



Live animaes 










( 

{a) 

1 30 00 

120 00 

200 00 

200.00 

200.00 

200.00 

200.00 

300.00 

Calves.< 

{b) 

1 20.00 

80.00 

1 100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

150.00 

1 

ic) 

1 ” 

_ 

1 

1 

— 

— 

; - 

50.00 

— 

( 

(a) 

40.00 

160.00 

! 250.00 

250.00 

250.00 

250.00 

250.00 

380.00 

Cattle, other.< 

ib) 

1 25.00 

100 00| 

1 125.00 

125.00 

125 00 

125.00 

125.00 

190.00 

1 

(c) 

1 _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50.00 

— 

( 

{«) 

40.00 

160 00 

250.00 

250.00 

250 00 

250.00 

250.00 

380.00 

Sheep, other than lambs .j 

(6) 

25.00 

100.00 

1 125 00 

125 00 

125.00 

125.00 

125 00 

190.00 

(^) 

i - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50.00 

— 

( 

(a) 

1 4 00 

16.00 

22 50 

30 00 

45 .oo| 

45.00 

45 00 

65.00 

Young pigs, per head 

(b) 

j '^.^5: 

9.00 

11 . 25 i 

15.00 

22.50 

22.50 

22.50 

32.50 

1 W 


— 

— 

— 

— 


10.00 

— 

1 

i («) 

j 25.00 

lOO 00 

150.00 

200.00 

300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

450.00 

Pigs, other.- 

(*) 

1 15.00 

60 00 

75.00 

100 00 

150 00 

150.00 

150.00 

225.00 

[ (<■) 

1 - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

75.00 

— 

Meat. 

1 

iW 

i 

1 5000 

180.00 

350.00 

350 00 

350.00 

350.00 

1 350.00 

520.00 

I-resli beef and mutton < 

(6) 

, 35 00 

126.00 

175 00 

175 00 

175 00 

175.00 

175.00 

260.00 

1 

1 { c ) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

T 00.00 

15.00 

( 

,(<») 

50 00 

85.00 

180 00 

180 00 

180 00 

180.00 

180.00 

270.00 

Frozen beef and mutton.^ 

W 

3500 

59.50' 

90.00 

90 00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

13500 

1 

1 (c) 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

_ 

— 

100.00 

1 5500 

( 

I w 

40 00 

144.00 

25000 

350.00 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

750.00 

Fresh pork.j 

\{b) 

25.00 

90 00 

125.00 

175 00 

250.00 

250 00 

250.00 

375 00 

1 W 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.00 

— 

( 

,(«) 

40.00 

85 00 

130.00 

250.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

400.00 

Frozen pork.' 

1 

w 

25.00 

59.50 

65.00 

125.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

200.00 

1 (c) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.00 

30.00 

Hydrogenized tallow forj 

l(<») 

0 00 

0 00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

60 00 

60.00 

soap making . \ 

IW 

0.00 

0 00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

30.00 

30.00 

Hydrogenized tallow i 

1 («) 

0.00 

0.00 

40.00 

40.00 

40.00 

40.00 

120.00 

120.00 

other . \ 

’(6) 

0.00 

0.00 

20 00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

60.00 

60.00 

Non-hydrogenized tallowj 

l(») 

0.00 

0.00 

50.00 

50.00 

: 50.00 

50.00 

150.00 

150.00 

for alimentary purposes] 

!(6) 

0.00 

0.00 

i 25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

75.00 

75.00 

Non-hydrogenized tal- < 


0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

50.00 

50.00 

low, other types . . . ( 

'(6) 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

25.00 

25.00 

Lard for industrial pur-j 

(a) 

0.00 

0.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

150.00 

150.00 

poses . i 

(6) 

0.00 

0.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

75.00 

75.00 

1 

,(«) 

0.00 

0,00 

150.00 

35000 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

Other lard, crude • • ‘j 

(6) 

0.00 

0.00 

75 00 

250.00 

250.00 

250.00 

250.00 

250.00 


[ (c) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80.00 

80.00 

1 

;(«) 

40.00 

68.00 

240.00 

500.00 

700.00 

700,00 

720.00 

720.00 

Other lard, refined . 

(6) 

30.00 

5100 

120.00 

250.00 

350.00 

350.00 

360.00 

360.00 

1 

1 (c) 

— 


- 


— 

— 

80.00 

80.00 


(♦) Extract from Government Measures affecting the Prices of Agricultural Products 1936 No 5. 
{a) General duty. — (6) Conventional duty. — (c) Tax, in addition to the duties. 
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The comparison cannot however be strictly established as account must 
be taken of the transport costs (0.25 to 0.50 per live kg. for beef, 0.40 to 0.80 
for veal and mutton) and the prices per live weight must be compared, but so 
far as they go the figures shown in the Table indicate the maximum spread 
which occured in 1930, 1931 and for pigs and pig meat in 1929. 

The customs duties however proved to afford insufficient protection for the 
home market. The Government then decided to have recourse to the system of 
quotas. By a first decree of 30 September 1931 quotas were established on im¬ 
ports of cattle, pigs, fresh, chilled, frozen and salted preserved, etc., beef and 
pork, including sausages, etc.; quotas were fixed for fresh, chilled or frozen 
mutton by Decree of 10 November; later on 26 March 1932 a new and last 
decree established quotas in respect of the importation of live sheep and of 
horses for slaughtering. These decrees did not apply to Algeria, as not being 
a foreign country. 


Tabi,K XII. — Quarterly Quotas alloived to be Imported. 



4 th 

2 n(i 

ist 

and 

ISt 

2nd 

I St 

4 th 


quarter 

quarter 

(piarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

q uartcr 

quarter 



*iU 35 

1935 

1034 

1034 

1933 

1032 

1931 

Live ammeds: 



(number 

of head) 



Horses. 

500 

800 

500 

500 

3.000 

3,000 

n. c. 

n. c 

Full-grown cattle . . . 

nil 

nil 

C) 2,000 (*) 2,000|012,000 

0) 15,000 

(*>50,000 

56.600 

Calves. 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

500 

800 

1,700 

‘ 1,700 

Sheep. 

15,000 

20,000 

15,000 

15,000 

26.500 

25,000 

n. c. 

n. c 





(quintals) 




rigs. 

nil 

nil 

(') 3,oooj(*) 5,ooo:(“)25,0()o 

0)25,000 

(’>30,400 

1 30,000 

Sucking pigs.' 

! nil 

nil 

nil 

ioo;(’) 150 

0150 


1 4 ®^ 

Meat: , 


i 







Fresh chilled or frozen:— ' 

1 







1 

Mutton. 

10,000 

15,000 

14,000 

4,000 

18,000 023,000 

20,000 


Pork.1 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

io, 3 oo'r’)T 5 ,-,oo 

21 ,OOOl 

70,000 

Beef.' 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

0 

0 

eH 

{ 

1 

Horseflesh.I 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

300 

^ 25,000 

66,000 


Salted or otherwise pre- ^ 








I 

pared.. 

5,oooi 

3.625 

5,000 

5,100 

8.050 

8,650 

7.650I 

7.650 

Sausages, etc.! 

0 

0 

1,400 

1,400 

2,100 

2,000 

3.500 

(*> T ,000 

(*> 1,000 

Preserved meat., 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

2,400 

2,500 

7,000 

7,000 

bard.1 

nil 

nil 

nil 







(i) Consigned exclusively to the Stiar territory, — (2) Including 30,000 (luintals for the Saar, — 
(3) Including 20,000 quintals for the Saar. — (4) 100 quintals destined hu the Sajir. — (5) By Decree 
of 3 Febnuiiy, the quota of 23,000 to 40,000 head of pigs and 15,000 (puntals ol fresh or frozen meat 
which was accorded to Morocco has been withdrawn. —- (6) Quota excluding imports coming from 

Italy. 
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By decree of 3 February, the free quota allowed in Morocco had been abol¬ 
ished; the importing of live animals and meat coming from the Saar territory 
was prohibited, in order to ensure the efficacy of the measures taken, in view 
of the special customs regulations in force in the Saar. 

It will be noted that the quotas have been gradually reduced and for certain 
categories, that at least in theory no further imports from foreign countries 
have been admitted; quantities imported are apart from quota, in consequence 
of special preferential agreements. 

A statement may be made of the quantities annually admitted for import¬ 
ation under the quota system in the three last years, omitting the quantities 
admitted for the Saar territory. 


Horses for slaughter 
Fully grown cattle 


Calves 


Sheep 


h'ully grown pigs . 

vSu eking pigs . 

I'resh or chilled meat 

Mutton. 

Pork. 

Beef and other . 

Salted or otherwise prepared meats . . 

vSausages, etc . 

Preserved meats. 


Total of meat 


Total imports 



J1934 

1933 

1932 


number of head 


2,600 

4.700 

12,110 

(1) 

nil 

nil 

nil 

30,000 


quintals 



nil 

nil 

nil 

7,400 


number of 

head 


70,000 


100,000 

(^) 


quintals 


nil 

5,000 

20,000 

34,000 

ml 

50 

200 

1,600 

54,000 

69,000 

87,200 

88,000 

ml 

10,300 

25,900 

72,600 

nil 

15.300 

74.700 

215,000 

17.250 

22,900 

34,600 

33.850 

5,600 

7,900 

8,700 

14,000 

ml 

2,400 

12,500 

26,000 

76,850 

127,800 

243,600 

459^450 

279,000 

346,000 

485,000 

588,000 


(t) Quota ftxed fiom second (luaiter of year only. 


It may be noted that the imports apart from quota have only slightly 
diminished since 1933 and that the contraction of the total imports is due to 
the extent of four-fifths to the quota system. 
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Improvement and re-organisation of the meat market. 

The measures for protecting the home market against foreign imports were 
insufficient to prevent the onset of the crisis of production of meat, as that had 
to to with much deeper causes, the effects of which had merely been accentuated 
by the mass importations of 19 50 to 1932. 

The margin between the production price and the retail price of meat has 
been noted above. It is in part due to a general economic cause, the height 
of the fiscal charges, transport costs and labour costs, but it is also to a certain 
extent the consecpience of two special phenomena: the difficulty in selling the 
poorer quality meat and the offals, fats, skins, and on the other hand the very 
great centralisation of the meat market in France. 

The fact of this centralisation will appear when it is observed that the 
Paris market reconsigns annually to the provinces 7 to 10 per cent, of the 
meat there consumed and that the regional abattoirs are relatively few and are 
not always sufficiently well e(|uipped. 

Table XIII shows that although the re-consignments from Paris to the 
provinces remain large—the organisation in question being of a kind that is 
difficult to modify in a short time —they tend to be made increasingly in the form 
of killed meat and to a less extent in the form of live animals. In a similar way 
the arrivals of killed meat at the central Halles have acquired, especially in the 
case of veal and mutton, a growing importance in comparison with arrivals of 
live animals. 

There is thus a very decided tendency, if not to decentralisation of the market 
at least to that of the slaugliterings. 

The w'ork of improvement and re-organisation of the meat market should 
include, so far as possible, plans for the reduction of live stock numbers by 
the elimination of damaged or diseased animals—this applies in particular to 
cattle—.but also especially, for the reduction of the margin between prices at 
the production stage and the retail prices of meat; in addition steps should 
be taken to obtain better prices for meat, offals, etc., and to encourage regional 
slaughtering. 

These various points have been made the subject of the law of 16 April 1935; 
this law for the improvement and re-organisation of the meat market was the 
subject of much careful previous discussion, both among the \ocational associ¬ 
ations and in Parliament, and inciudes two groups of provisions, as indicated 
in its title. 

For the improvement of the meat market, ])rovision is made for the slaughter 
of tuberculous or diseased cows to be carried out by the Veterinary vService on 
the basis of compensation reckoned on the actual market value of the animal so 
slaughtered. 

It is, in addition, made compulsory to display in butchers' shops lists of 
retail prices, in order to ensure the control and customs protection of the b} - 
products, animal fats and lard. Further, regulations have been made under the 
public administration for ensuring supplies to the troops of meat of national 
origin, to the exclusion of foreign imported meats. 
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Tabi^e XIII. - Consignments and Rc-consignments 
at the Paris Market and Abattoirs, 



193S 

1 

1 >931 

1929 

1937 

1934 

1 T922 

La Villette market: 


(Thousands of head). 


Full-grown animals * Consignments . 


307 

421 

381 

323 

378 

R e-cunsigiiraents 

IO() 

T77 

120 

125 

127 

1 152 


27 % 

25 ‘’0 

29 % 

33 % 

39 % 

40 % 

Calves * Consignments . 

210 

190 

208 

204 

186 

212 

Re-consignments. 

75 

72 

97 

84 

98 

93 

) .... 

34 

38 

46 "0 

42 % 

48 

44 "0 

Sheep- Consignments. 

1,000 

9«o 

1,101 

1,211 

1,052 

1,009 

Re-consignments. 

168 

177 

187 

229 

253 

25^> 

« .... 

17% 

17 % 

17% 

18% 

24 "0 

24 u 

Pigs Consignments . 

218 

2^3 

279 

243 

325 

396 

Re-consignments. 

134 

178 

164 

157 

183 

221 

» , . . . 

61 % 

63 % 

59 % 

65% 

50 % 

56 

Abattoirs' 


(Thousands of quintals) 


Butchers’ meat Consignments . . 

1.634 

1.374 

h 577 

1,461 

1,263 

1,229 

Re-consignments 

901 

646 

785 

603 

500 

1 

I 501 


55 % 

47 % 

0 

c 

4\ °o 

40 ‘’0 

I 40 

Sausages, etc. Consignments, , . . 

467 

481 

425 

245 

275 

— 

Re-consignments . . 

192 

178 

132 

67 

32 

35 

» . . 

41 ‘Jo 

37 % 

31 % 

28 

T'* 0 

1 « 

13 % 

Central “ Halles 







Consignments. 







Beef. 

33T 

2«3 

331 

292 

212 

203 

Veal. 

403 

364 

392 

373 

313 

332 

Mutton . ... 

138 

144 

II7 

131 

103 

108 

Pork. 

99 

91 

82 

88 

104 

112 
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For the re-organisation of the meat market, provision is made in the law for 
the installation with State assistance of establishments intended for the local 
slaughter of stock with facilities for the forwarding of the slaughtered products 
to the consuming centres. 

The Chambers of Agriculture, on being consulted on the question, are found 
to be opposed to the establishment of large regional abattoirs working as factories 
and in co-operative form. Experience has proved that such establishments 
could not maintain normal working for want of adequate trade channels; hence 
the Chambers have instead encouraged the formation of small establishments, 
communal or intercomunal, or managed by syndicates, well equipped and de¬ 
signed to meeet local consumption re(|uirements. 

Conclusion. 

The foregoing study has emphasised the extent and the frequency of the 
fluctuations in production, consumption, external trade and meat prices, 
fluctuations ^\hicll have resulted in a situation of great instability and finally 
in a serious crisis marked by a very sharp decline in prices. Tinder the in¬ 
fluence of this very price decline a certain e{}uilibiiuin is tending to become re¬ 
established between production and consumption; in 1935, margin between 
the prices at the jiroduction stage and the retail prices was reduced and some 
slight rise wns noted. 

Protected against foreign competition by a system of fairly severe quotas, 
benefiting by the measures included in the law of 1035, position of meat 
production in France should normally show improvement. It is however too 
soon to judge of the results of the law' from the point of view of re-organisation, 
which, even on the market, must be a work rcciuiring time and very careful 
handling. 

P. T>E VlGUKRIE. 


THE MECHANISATION OF AGRICULTURE IN LATVIA 

Summary. — I Mechanisation as one of the fundamental piohieins of af^ucuUuve in Latvia 
The inadequate supply of farm workers Development ot intensive cultivation The 
prices of agricultural machines and their present number in Latvia Technical conditions 
for the use of machinery; soil; shape of the fields, crops, the (piestion of horses Number 
and work of societies for the joint use of agricultural machines — II Measures takoi 
by the Government to encourage the muhamsation of agiintliuie Development of agn- 
cnltural machinery stations and regulation of their working Law on the improvement 
of the quality of machines. Standardisation Mechanisation of the transport of milk 
The financing of mechanisation 

I. — Mechanisation as one of the fi ndamental problems 

OF AGRICUITURK IN LATVIA. 

From the first, it has been the endeavour of the present Government of 
Latvia to improve the conditions of agriculture, but serious difiiculties have been 
encountered, among which one of the greatest is the inadequate supply of farm 
workers. 
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Theire are approximately 150,000 farm holdings in Latvia on which farm 
workers are employed in addition to members of the holder s family. Of the 
four provinces of Latvia—Zemgale, Vidzeme, Kuzeme and Latgale—an ade¬ 
quate number of farm workers is to be found only in the last. In the three 
first provinces, the farmers are obliged to bring in from the province of Latgale 
and even from other countries, especially from Poland, Lithuania and Estonia, 
the large numbers of farm workers they require. In these three provinces, there 
are some 100,000 farm holdings on which the number of farm workers is insufficient. 
On the other hand, the statistics show that farm workers have been brought into 
these provinces from that of Latgale and from abroad, in numbers gradually 
increasing from 1933 to 1935: ^ 4^»347 ^933* ^3,116 in 1934 according 

to the latest information available, 73,475 in 1935* Of these, 84.2 per cent, 
were farm workers, and about 8 per cent, forestry workers, etc. In 1935, ap¬ 
proximately 35,000 farm workers were brought in from foreign countries. 

According to the data of the State Statistical Bureau of Latvia, the propor¬ 
tion of farm labour introduced in 1935 is as follows: 


Number of workers Index-numbers 

intioducecl per takiuK 

looo farm workers ZemRole =100 

Into Vidzeme (Livonia) 

Into Kurzeme (Courland) 

Into Zemgale. 


470 

60 


54 

t)8o 

100 


In Latgale, the number of foreign farm workers brought in is negligible. 
On the other hand, it is reported that in the other Latvian provinces agricultural 
production now depends on the introduction of labour, for the most part foreign, 
and that this is especially noticeable in the province of Zemgale. According to 
a statement made by the Government, if for any reason this introduction of 
labour were suspended, a normal agricultural production would become practically 
impossible. This explains the special importance attached by the Government 
to the question of farm labour among all questions relating to the improvement 
of the conditions of agriculture, an importance increased by the fact that Lithuania 
and Poland do not encourage the emigration of their farm workers. It will thus 
be necessary to deal with the matter in such a way as to make it possible for the 
farmers to dispense with imported labour. 




Absolute ligures 


Index-numbers (1928 — 

roo) 


1928 

1931 

1934 

*935 

1 

1936 

1928 

193 * 

1934 

*935 

1936 

Number of workers intro- 











duced from foreign coun¬ 
tries . 

12,364 

24,020 

22,854 ! 

34 » 2 c >9 

40,000 

looi 

194 

180 

276 

324 

Wage of a seasonal farm 

labourer in lats. 

Wage of a female seasonal 

361 

328 

193 

220 

188 

100 

91 

53 

60 

52 

worker in lats. 

250 

229 

149 

170 

166 

100 

81 

59' 

68 

67 
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The above table presents a survey of the introduction of foreign farm 
workers, as well as the proportion each year, taking 1928 == 100, also the wages 
of Latvian workers, in Latvia. 

According to the preliminary data of this table it will be seen that, side by 
side with the increase in the importation of foreign labour, the wages of the 
farm workers fell. The Latvijas Lannsaimnilus, the official organ of the Latvian 
Chamber of Agriculture, shows (No. 6, 1936) that the wages of the farm workers 
in Latvia are none the less still at the present time much higher than in Lithuania 
and in Poland, whence comes the greater proportion of the foreign farm labour. 

The wage paid to a seasonal worker in X935 was 220 lats for six months and 
a half and 34 lats per month, while for the same period the wage in Poland would 
be 10 lats, in Lithuania 13 lats and in Estonia, given the low rate of the Estonian 
currency, ii lats. 

The relative fall of wages in agriculture has seriously ajffected the conditions 
of farm workers in Latvia and stimulated their migration to the towns, although 
no large scale, industrial and commeicial activity exists there. Taking the 
period 1927 to 1931 as a base equal to 100, the railway transport of goods fell 
from 116 in 1929 to 57 in 1932, and then rose to 76 in 1936. Traffic fell even to 
31 in 1934. 


Increase in Crops, in Stock Farming and Number 
of Work-days from 192g to 1933. 




Increase in ciops ; 
(in ha ) ! ■ 

and live stock | 
(ill head) | 

Increase in work 




Number 
of work-days | 

( 

l*erceiitage 

Number 
of workmen 

Potatoes . . 

Sugar beets 
Wheat . . . 

Other crops . 


28,500 ha. 1 
11,140 » 
60,400 « 
146,150 » 

1,812,600 

1.785.74-2 

1,427,116 

1,603,985 

1 

10 75 
10 59 
846 

9.51 

12,082 

11.903 

9.512 

10,693 


Crop total . . . 

246,190 » ^ 

i 

1 

39.31 


Cattle . . . . 

I’igs. 

Horses . . . . 
Sheep. 


181,500 head | 

278,600 » 1 

19,000 » 1 

257,900 » 1 

5,517,600 

3 i 343 .- 2 oo 

216,600 

1.160,550 

32.71 

19.82 

I 28 
6.88 

18,391 

11,144 

722 

3.868 


I3ve stock total . . . 

737,000 » j 





Sum total . . . 

_ j 

16.S68.393 

100 — 

78,316 

1 


One of the chief causes of the shortage of farm labour is undoubtedly to be 
found in the great change that has taken place in respect of the utilisation of 
arable land. In the last few years there has been a development of the sugar 
beet industry and at the present time the sugar production is adequate to the 
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national consumption requirements. There has been a continuous increase in 
the area of lands planted in sugar beet, which in 1935 was about 16,000 hectares. 
An extension of potato growing has also taken place, from 80,000 ha. before the 
war to 110,000 ha. at the present time. This increase is largely due to the law 
on the mixture of alcohol in motor spirit. A similar expansion is to be noted 
in other kinds of cultivation and also in the live stock numbers. The number of 
work days was bound to increase, as is seen from the accompanying table fp. 295). 

The factors that have rendered necessary the mechanisation of the different 
branches of agriculture, as well as the progress made in the use of machinery^ 


can be seen from the following table: 



1935 


I 92 j 

1934 

(preliminary 




data) 

Arable land. 

. . TOO 

II5 

125 

Manual labour .. 

. . 100 

126 

128 

Ivive vStock... 

. . 100 

214 


Agricultural machinery. 

. . 100 

165 

22 T 


The number of agricultural workers in I^atvia is seen to have increased by 
28 per cent, during the last 12 years. The same increase may be noted with 
regard to the area of arable land, while the number of live stock is more than 
200 per cent, higher than in 1923. The mechanisation of agriculture is necess¬ 
itated firstly by stock breeding, and secondly by agriculture itself; as regards the 
different crops, potatoes are the most important, sugar beet coming next. 

Even taking into consideration, however, the cultivation of wheat, a 40 
per cent, increase only in the work-days per annum from 1929 to 1935 has been 
due to arable farming, while the increase due to stock farming and especially to 
cattle breeding has been one of 60 per cent. 

If the Government proposes to re.strict the importation of foreign farm 
labour, it is chiefly to these latter branches of farming that there will have to be 
applied either a decrease in production or a change in the crops grown, or else 
a rationalisation of cultivation methods. 

If the increase in work-days during the year has brought about so large an 
importation of agricultural workers, it is because of the high prices of agricultural 
machinery and implements made in the country. The Secretary General of the 
Chamber of Agriculture reported at the meeting of the Latvian Chambers, in 
April 1936, as the principal causes that have prevented the natural trend of the 
mechanisation of agriculture in the country since 1929: the crisis in agriculture 
and the low purchasing power of the Latvian peasants, while the prices of agri¬ 
cultural machinery and implements of home manufacture are relatively high. 
These prices have even increased since 1930. The Secretary General at the 
same time drew attention to the fact that, in other branches of production, the 
prices of raw materials and of fuel have been considerably reduced: the price 
of iron declined from 251 lats in 1929 to 159 lats in 1934; the corresponding price 
declines for cast iron are from 123 lats to 55 lats, from 34 to 21 lats for coal, from 
53 to 28 lats for coke, etc. The wages of skilled workers in metallurgy and ma- 
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chinery have also undergone a reduction of 25 per cent.: in fact, a workman, in 
used to receive 81 centimes in Latvian money per hour, whereas, in July 
^ 935 > iiot more than 60 centimes was paid. 

At the same time the agricultural machinery and implements manufactured 
in the country are more expensive than those imported from abroad. The Secret¬ 
ary General of the Chamber of Agriculture showed that during the years 1923- 
1929, the number of potato lifters increased at the rate of 492 per annum, but, 
from 1929 to 1935, this rate of increase fell to about 200. The purchase of these 
machines has diminished, as importation from abroad has been prohibited, and 
the quality of the machinery produced in Latvia was certainly not such as to en¬ 
courage buying. 


Number of Agricultural Machines in Latvia. 


1023 

Mowers. i0,ooo 

Horse rakes .16,300 

Harve.sters.14,100 

Seed drills. 3,700 

Potato diggers or lifters . 700 

Tractors. 127 


1924 


1 ucrease from 
i()29 to 1933 

>8,000 

40,000 

11,400 

24,100 

32,000 

7*900 

19,400 

24,000 

4,600 

7,800 

11,500 

3*700 

3 . 70 « 

4^900 

1,200 

313 

416 

103 


The average increase in tlie number of agricultural machinery during the 
last 6 years was not very considerable: the yearly average being about 1,900 
mowers, 1,632 horse rakes, 767 harvesters, 617 seed drills of various types, 200 
potato diggers, and only 17 tractors. 

The high price of agricultural machinery and the low purchasing power of 
Latvian peasants are not the only obstacles to the mechanisation of agriculture: 
the other and the most serious obstacles include the absence of soil improvement 
and the shortage of horses. 

The period during which the soil can be worked in Latvia is very short, 
although the climatic conditions are fairly good. 

This shorter period of agricultural work in Latvia, while not explicable on 
purely climatic reasons, is due to the fact that only one per cent, of the lands 
which stand in need of improvement have actually been improved; soil improve¬ 
ment prolongs the season of farm work by one month. 

On non-improved lands there is little possibility of using farm machines; 
much work is in fact required to carry out the harvesting on wet lands by means 
of sickles, potato-diggers, etc. A large number of machines cannot be used on 
unimproved lands as they are on improved lands, and accordingly much more 
labour is required. Sometimes, as recent examples have shown, it is quite imposs- 
(3mdng a period of high precipitations, to proceed to harvesting, on fields not 
scientifically drained, using farm machines. It is this which caused the President 
of the Chamber of Agriculture to say that, if the land improvement operations 
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can be speeded tip by one fourth, it will become possible to economise each sum¬ 
mer 70,000 work days. In view of the uncertain conditions of production, it 
would be undoubtedly too risky to depend entirely on machines, without main¬ 
taining an adequate number of farm workers. Moreover the Latvian Ministry 
of Agriculture has vStated that a certain number of farm workers will always be 
essential even on farm holdings which are well equipped wdth machines. Now, 
as the number of Latvian farm workers tends to fall below^ the minimum at the 
present time necessary to the national agriculture, even if there should be a 
considerable increase in the number of machines and technical equipment, it 
wall not be practicable to reduce, except to a negligible extent, the numbers of 
workers introduced from abroad. 

At the Scientific Congress of Farm Kxperts, held in January last, it was 
remarked that the crop yields of the unimproved land in Latvia are far from 
regular. Any reduction in cereal growdng w^ould thus involve considerable risk, 
as it would no longer be possible to distribute, with any regard for proportion, 
the farm labotir during the summer. This distribution is at present rendered 
possible by the relative!}’ prolonged cultivation of the wdnter sown cereals, w hich 
assists in bringing about a more regular distribution of w ork during the sowdngs and 
harvest. 

In Latvia, the majority of the fields are about lialf a hectare in area. When 
farm machines are used on fields of this size, their w^ork capacity is certainly 
much less than on fields of over 10 hectares. It is for this reason that machines 
are not used to any great extent, at least by the majority of farmers. It should 
be noted further that their work capacity is lowered by the turnings necessary 
at the corners of the fields. 

The smaller the area of the field the more often are turnings necessary, and 
in consequence there is a loss of time shown on the following table: 


Loss of Time due to Turning of Machines as Percentage 
of the Time Employed. 



Length of iKTunelei 

of field in 

metrcii 


so 

100 

500 

1000 

Ploughinj;^. 

. . 25 

13 

2 () 

I 5 

H arrowing .. 

. . . . 30 

15 

30 

I 5 

vSowing bv drill. 

. . . . 40 

20 

40 

2.0 

Reaping with harvester . . . . 

. . . . 24 

12 

2.4 

1 2 


It appears from this that on fields of small dimensions, the loss in output 
of work is about 22.8 to 38 per cent. There has to be added the moving about 
of the machines w hich requires more time the smaller the field is. The work output 
of a horse seed drill or a horse reaper is about 4 to 5 hectares per clear day of 
10 hours. If machines are used on small sized fields, they will have to be moved 
from one field to another 5 to 16 times in the day, and the loss in work output 
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may be, according to distance, 20 per cent, greater. The total loss in the work 
output, if the loss on the turnings already mentioned be added, will be from 
33 50 per cent. This ax^plies not only to machines, but also to horses. If 

farm machines are to be employed in Latvia without having to reckon for losses 
in output of this nature, it will be essential to cultivate on longer furrows and 
to introduce land drainage. The form of the fields is important in connection 
with the use of agricultural machines on sugar beet crops, and also on other crops, 
the extension of which in Latvia has contributed in a marked degree to the increase 
farm labour imported from abroad. 

The difficulties which appear in Latvian agriculture, in relation to the more 
intensive cultivations, such as those of potatoes and sugar beet, are easily explic¬ 
able on considering the conditions of cultivation of the latter plant. The w^ork 
of thinning cannot be delayed without considerable injury to the crop. It has 
been found that in Latvia, if the spacing of the plants is 25 cm., a delay of 30 
days in thinning increases the quantity of work required by 140 per cent, and , 
reduces the crojj by 20 to 32 cent. Thinning, when done by non-specialised 
workers is much more costly than when the workers know their work thoroughly. 
With equal conditions of w'ork, a non-specialised worker will be able to thin 
40 metres of beet in one hour, w^hile an expert worker will thin 200 and 
even 300. 

Moreover the thinning, w^hich is the most important part of the work of beet 
cultivation, is almost impossible without a si:)ade; but the Latvian farm worker 
does not know' how' to use a spade, a fact wdiich explains why this crop requires 
in Latvia much more w'ork than in other countries wliere the spade has been 
traditionally in use. Thus the present economic conditions demand the replace¬ 
ment of farm labour in sugar beet cultivation as far as possible by the use of 
machines. As already" stated, however, for mechanisation long furrows are 
essential and these are seldom found in Latvia; otherwise it is very difficult to 
substitute mechanical cultivation for manual labour. 

It should also be noted that the mechanisation of sugar beet growing is 
difficult not only on account of the small size of the fields in Latvia, but also 
because, for the use of machines to be profitable and for sugar beet farming to 
be possible at all, fields of more than 2 hectares must be available. 

On the contrary in Latvia the area of sugar beet crops has diminished from 
15,000 ha. in 1935 to 12,000 ha. in 1936, or by 20 per cent., while in the same 
period the number of farm holdings engaged on this cultivation has increased from 
16,000 to 20,000. The Ministry of Finance has approved contracts with the 
sugar beet growers, in accordance with the rules drawn up by the Latvian Cham¬ 
ber of Agriculture, guaranteeing to the owmers of an area of arable land up to 
8 hectares, the purchase of 7.5 tone of beet; of 15 tons for an arable area of 8 to 
20 hectares, and of 30 tons for larger areas. The object is to make it possible 
for a fairly large number of peasant farmers to take part in this cultivation, 
although the total area devoted to sugar beet is not large and represents only 
one per cent, of the total area of arable land. In addition the Latvian peasant 
farmer receives 76 per cent, of the selling price of sugar as compared with 4b per 
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cent, in Romania, 67 per cent, in Italy and 69 per cent, in England. This dis¬ 
tribution of sugar beet growing over so large a number of farm holdings makes 
it practicable to use more freely natural manures; this tends to reduce the 
importation of the commercial fertilisers which are needed if this crop is concen¬ 
trated on the larger holdings. In the opinion of the Government, the distribution 
of this crop over holdings of small size reduces the employment of seasonal foreign 
workers and also enables the farmers to avoid loading their horses too heavily. 

The use of agricultural machinery is complicated by the question of horses; 
much inconvenience is caused by the fact that the small Latvian horses find 
difficulty in drawing the heavy agricultural machinery. This horse is very suit¬ 
able for work where turning is necessary, and also gives good results in short 
furrow fieldvS. On the othei hand, the long furrows tire it out and shorten its 
life; in fact, in Zemgale, where the fields have longer furrows, the small horses 
retain their working capacit}" for a much shorter period than in Livonia, where 
the furrows are shorter. Zemgale is beginning to suffer from a shortage of horses; 
also the necessity arises for a horse which can easily adapt itself to the conditions 
of a region where the utilisation of farm machines would be advantageous. The 
type of horse generally considered to be the most suitable for the conditions of 
Zemgale and for the use of agricultural machinery is the large size Ardennes. 
On the other hand, it cannot be employed in fields where frequent turning is 
required, unlike the light Latvian horse for which turnings give the necessary 
opportunity of a pause for rest. In Latvia, a horse must have the characteristics 
of a trotter. The academician Middendorf notes the good gait of the Ardennes 
horse and its capacity for working on wet soils and especially its docility. This 
last characteristic is the more important where the cultivation of sugar beets 
is concerned. 

The shortage of horses is an important feature of Latvian agriculture at the 
present moment; it has already lasted for many years. The territory of Latvia 
suffered greatly during the world war and was completely laid waste. After the 
war, when this country became an independent State, the number of horses was 
found to be reduced by a third, and, moreover, as the best horses had been requi¬ 
sitioned, land owners were left with the poorest types. The total head increased 
from 260,000 in 1921 to 340,000 in 1924, but this number was only attained by 
importing horses from Lithuania. After the war, the importation of horses into 
Latvia became very considerable; in 1924, about 17,000 horses were imported, 
but this was the maximum. At the present moment, these animals are old. 
Calculating 6 per cent, of 375,000 horses, there should be about 23,000 colts not 
more than one year old in Latvia, while in reality, there are only 15,000. Ac¬ 
cordingly, there is a shortage of 8,000 colts per year to maintain the numbers. 
In actual fact, this figure should be much higher, for, as stated, a large proportion 
of horses in Latvia are imported from abroad, and a certain number of Latvian 
horses would be necessary to caiise this importation to disappear. At present, 
the import is fixed at 2.000 animals per year, but according to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, by 1940 this importation will have entirely ceased. 

Horse breeding is much more difficult in Latvia than in Lithuania. A quintal 
of barley in Latvia costs about ii lats, while the corresponding price in Lithuania 
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is from 5 to 6 lats. Again the horses bred in Latvia cost much more than those 
imported from Lithuania, and do not find any buyers owing to the low purchasing 
power of the Latvian peasant, ^hus in Latvia, there is a relatively large number 
of old horses. All these circumstances result in maintaining the high prices 
for horses, prices which moreover tend to rise even higher. In 1932, the average 
price for a horse was 148 lats, while in December of the same year, it had already 
increased to 172 lats; in April 1934, the price was 196 lats, in February I935> 
194 lats, and in March 1935, 208 lats. According to the data of the Stkte Stat¬ 
istical Bureau of Latvia on the prices for March 1936, the average price for a 
horse in Zemgale has increased to 380 lats. On the other hand, these prices are 
still too low considering the expenses entailed in rearing a horse in Latvia, which 
amount to 700 lats. Besides, these costs are not in proportion to the purchasing 
power of Latvian farmers while the high prices result in considerably fewer horses 
being employed on farms. It is chiefly at Zemgale, the most important wheat¬ 
growing centre of the country that this shortage of animals is especially felt. 
This region has the best and most important production of wheat, sugar beet, etc., 
but there are too few horses by 25 per cent, of the total number, that is to say, 
by 80,000 head. As far as possible, these should be replaced by tractors. 

The position of the associations for the joint use of agricultural machinery 
may be seen from the following data, supplied by the President of the Co-operative 
Section of the Chamber of Agriculture of Latvia, in respect of the year 1934. 


Associations for 
the use of thiesh 
ing machines 
(avcraKe) 


Associations 
for the use 
of leading and 
other maehinob 


Value of machinery . .. 

11,373 lats 

LI45 

lats 

Shares of members. 

S ,577 » 

301 

» 

Sinking fund, etc. 

7,340 » 

982 

» 

Creditors . 

3,555 '> 

221 

» 

Received for the use of the machinery 

.?.H 73 » 

150 

» 

Expenses 

Wages and lubricating oils ... 

9 (>o » 

21 

> 

Repairs . 

. 40O » 

J2 

» 

Interest... 

172 ^ 

7 

» 

Insurance . 

‘S5 > 

3 

» 

Depreciation. 

553 » 

76 

» 

I*rofits . 

> 

60 

> 

Losses.• . 

647 > 

126 

» 

Number of members per association 

18 

T 7 



On more close examination of these data, it will be remarked that the number 
of members is very limited; it follows that the membership fees do not suffice to 
pay the expenses of the associations, the existence of which, therefore, depends 
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on the profits coming from farmers who are not members, that is to say, through 
the market or in competition. This is very difficult, especially for associations 
for the joint use of threshing machines. Besides, out of 450 associations for the 
joint use of machinery founded in Latvia after the world war, only 291 are still 
in existence, of which 250 are actually functioning. Among these, 117 are societ¬ 
ies for the joint use of threshing machines, 154 for that of grading machines, 
21 for winnowers, 21 for fertiliser spreaders, ii for clover seed drills, li for potato 
diggers, '4 for harvesters, and finally, 29 for timber cutting machinery. 

Generally the association is dissolved because the machines are not vsufficiently 
utilised Moreover, the associations contracted heav>" debts,—^from 20 to 22,000 
lats at an interest of 12 per cent per year,—in order to buy the machines as 
purchase was made when prices were high. The interest, the depreciation, 
wages, lubricating oils, repairs and other expenses amount to 6,000 lats per annum 
In order to pay this sum, 13,000 quintals would have to be threshed a year at 
50 Latvian centimes a quintal, and this is only possible when also working for 
farmers who do not belong to the association. The President of the Co-operative 
vSection of the Chamber of Agriculture of Latvia notes that even now when prices 
of machines are reduced and credit is easier, some of these associations encounter 
serious difficulties because their machines are not sufficiently utilised. 

The insufficient utilisation of machinery is not only due to the limited number 
of associations, but also to the changes which agriculture has undergone in Latvia 
during recent years and to the difference between Latvia and the countries where 
the use of machinery is diffused The absence of adequate land drainage, the 
shortage of horses, etc , may be mentioned here 

The poor results obtained from the steam threshers appear due to the obsolete 
type of machine and to the little use in practice, this refers chiefly to districts 
where wood is scarce The Director of the Forestry Department, in March, 
1936, informed press representatives that, at Zemgale, each farm could obtain 
only 3 cubic metres of wood for burning, while formerly the quantity allowed 
to the peasants by the Forestry Department was considerably greater. Firewood 
can still be bought on the market at the present time, but the prices are so high 
that the farmers do not buy it. The shortage of firewood is leading to the replace¬ 
ment of steam locomotives by tractors for which the fuel is becoming cheaper, 
and it is seen that everywhere locomotives are being sold and tractors bought. 

This shows that the liquidation of the societies for joint utilisation of ma¬ 
chines is not due simply to defects in their organisation, but that it is a result of 
the economic situation of recent years and of the policy of the Latvian Govern¬ 
ment 


II. — Measures taken bv the government to encourage 

THE MECHANISATION OK AGRICULTURE. 

The liberation of Latvian agriculture from foreign imported labour will be 
secured rather by the mechanisation of agriculture than by any endeavour to 
check the importation of foreign farm labour, and the same policy will coi^duce 
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to the solution of the horse question which for many years past has become a 
real crisis. 

The Government has made considerable efforts to increase the number of 
the stations for joint utilisation of farm machines. It was remarked by a special 
committee of the Ministry of Agriculture in 1935 that the results of the work of 
Latvian farmers are entirely dependent on climatic conditions, since they do 
not possess an adequate number of farm machines. To the question: " Why is 
so little progress made in the utilisation of machines, especially of the heavier 
type ? the Minister of Agriculture replied. “ Latvian farms, particularly those 
on which the area of arable land is small, cannot buy the heavier and more costly 
farm machines as the earning capacity of these is not sufficient and accordingly 
it does not pay to purchase them It is the business of the Ministry to find the 
way of overcoming these difficulties. There are in existence already stations 
and associations for the joint utilisation of machines. If in some cases these 
stations are in an unsatisfactory condition, that is not the fault of the vStation, 
but of the manner of working them It is not necessary to suppress them, but 
it is necessary to alter the system of administration. The Ministry of Agriculture 
proposes to organise, during the summer of the present year, stations utilising 
motor lorries and motor cars, driven by skilled workers receiving pay directly 
from the vState These machines will be placed, at low rates of hire, at the dis¬ 
posal of the farmers, and it will be the business of the stations to help the farmer 
to carry out agricultural work or transport which he cannot undertake in isola¬ 
tion While thus coming to the aid of farmers, the opportunity will be afforded 
of making experiments with machines in agriculture If good results follow, 
it will be open to the farmers themselves to diffuse the use of machines, with 
Government aid, wherever there is need 

Some months later, the Minister of Agriculture established the rules for the 
use of tractors for stations under the control of the Ministry as follows. The 
tractors are the property of the Ministry of Agriculture, but the administration 
is entrusted to the organisation receiving them, together with all liability. The 
driver of the tractor is also appointed by the organisation, the appointment is 
ratified by the Ministry who pays up to 200 lats per annum to the organisation 
to enable it to pay the driver. A maximum rate is fixed for the use of the tractor 
and of farm implements. Four stations have already been allotted tractors, 
and motor cars have been assigned to a larger number. 

In view of the additional charge on the trade balance resulting from the 
increased importation of farm machines, the Government has already taken 
the first steps towards the regulation of production and importation. It has 
been recognised that foreign machines are essential to the work of the Latvian 
farmer, but to avoid the introduction of poor quality brands, importation is 
regulated by means of a special law. 

On 7 May of this year the Government promulgated a special law on the 
inspection of farm machines and implements “ All machines and all imple¬ 
ments used in agriculture, whether manufactured in Latvia or introduced from 
other countries, are subject to the control and inspection of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture. From the following paragraphs there will appear the fuU importance 



this law may have in respect of the improvement of the quality of farm machines 
and implements. 

** 2 , In order to carry out this inspection, the Ministry of Agriculture is 
empowered to require from every manufacturing and trading firm, and without 
compensation, samples of machines, parts of machines and implements as well 
as of the materials used in their manufacture 

4. The Ministry of Finance is empowered, on the proposal of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, to prohibit the manufacture or the sale on the market of any 
machine, implement or part of machine considered, after inspection, not to give 
good results, and the Ministry is further empowered to give instructions for the 
modification of machines, implements and of the material used in their cons¬ 
truction. It has the right to ascertain whether the manufacturing or trading 
firms in question are satisfactorily conforming to the instructions issued 

''7. On the proposal of the Ministry of Agriculture, the Ministry of Finance 
is empowered to punish any infringement of this law' by a fine up to 2,000 
lats. 

The Chamber of Agriculture has found from past experience that only the 
largest farms can afford for their own private use. a harvester, a mower and 
a horse rake. Small or medium sized farms can easily manage by sharing these 
implements between them. One potato digger could quite easily suffice for the 
needs of 5 or 6 medium sized farms, and 2 or 3 large farms. Con.sequently, 
in Latvia, besides the machinery already existent in the country, about 27,500 
harvesters, 19,500 mowers, 23,600 horse rakes and 13,300 potato diggers are 
required. 

It is agreed that imported machines must respond to the following require¬ 
ments: I. The type of machine must be examined and recognised as fit for 
use. 2. It must show an improvement from the point of view of construction 
and material on the machines manufactured in the country. 3. The delivery 
of spare parts must be guaranteed at a reasonable price. 4. A machine of 
foreign manufacture cannot be imported if there is alread3^ in existence in the 
country a similar machine, warranted by the manufacturer as corresponding 
in quality to good foreign brands, and to the requirements of agriculture. 5. 
The variety of types in the corresponding groups of machines must conform 
to the requirements of the standardisation. 

Model machines must be imported and exhibitions of these machines organ¬ 
ised in such a way as to allow of their demonstration to the persons interested. 
It should also be made possible to compare the various types of machinery in 
the different districts. 

These new stations are endeavouring to diffuse the utilisation of motor cars 
and tractors which will compensate for the shortage of horses from which agri¬ 
culture is suffering. Machinery for ploughing and harvesting will no longer be 
neglected, and the stations up to a certain point will provide for the replacement 
of manual labour; in this way, the normal production of Latvian agriculture 
will no longer be dependent upon foreign labour. 

The machinery stations are organised on a different basis from the associa¬ 
tions for the joint utilisation of machinery, w^here the output of work of the ma- 
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chines was unsatisfactory, owing to the shortage of fuel oils and the high price 
of fuel wood. On the contrary, the tractors utilised in the new stations can 
easily be transported and are not costly to work. 

It is also very convenient to import farm machines for which the delivery 
of spare parts at reasonable prices is guaranteed. Of all the motor car and 
tractor manufacturers, Ford offers the best conditions in this respect, as the spare 
parts of this make of machine can easily be obtained anywhere. As a result 
however of the trade agreement concluded between Latvia and Germany, and 
of the export premiums arranged by the latter country, Hanomag-Diesel tractors 
are being imported by Latvia. The price of these tractors of 36 to 40 HP is 
about 7,750 lats, that is 25 to 30 per cent, cheaper than in Germany. It should 
be noted that these tractors require very little fuel oil: only 200 grammes of fuel 
oil per hour per HP. For these tractors, a saving is guaranteed of 75 per cent, 
on locomotive steam engines, 50 per cent, on petrol or benzine power tractors 
and about 80 per cent, on motor spirit tractors. This all facilitates the sale of 
German products in Latvia. It should be mentioned that during recent years, 
the Latvian farmers have been buying more and more machines from U. S. S. R. 
as they are cheaper and the (quality has appreciably improved. This accounts 
for the diversity in types of machines. 

There are still many instances where the mechanisation of agriculture is 
absolutely necessary. Attention is drawn to the question of hydraulic plant, 
which has not yet been satisfactorily solved. Water is much dearer in the country 
even than in Riga where it has to be bought. The water of 90 per cent, of wells 
is fit neither for drinking nor for cooking purposes. 

As well as hydraulic plant, many machines are reciuired for agriculture. One 
ot the most important branches ot farming which should be mechanised to a 
far greater degree than at present is the milk industry. 

For some time an endeavour has been made to group all dairies together 
and to centre the butter production in one principal organisation. There was 
much discussion last year about increasing the number of separating stations, 
but in the Chamber of Agriculture many arguments have been put forward 
for the liquidation of these stations, the proposal being to organise the milk delivery 
by motor vans. The view is that it will be impossible to improve the quality 
of the butter for export and to lower the price as long as there are so many separ¬ 
ating stations in existence. One great obstacle to the mechanisation of milk 
transport, which would leave a greater number of horses free for work in the 
fields, is the small number of roads, especially in cbmparison with Denmark. 
At present, conditions are such that farmers seek to economise at the expense 
of the dairies by delivering the milk not every day as they should do, but every 
second or third day. Accordingly, with this milk it is not possible to make 
a first quality butter for export, hence the considerable losses on the export of 
Latvian butter. 

These are the reasons which have brought the question of mechanisation 
of milk delivery to the fore. If the milk delivery could be effected every day, 
the quality of butter would improve while at the same .time a number of men 
and horses at present occupied in this wqrk would become available for agriculture, 
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and production would no longer be dependent on the importation of foreign 
labour. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has organised some stations for the transport 
of milk to the dairies by means of motor vans. The drivers of these vans are 
paid by the State. The transport prices are 15 Latvian centimes per kilometre 
for the journey without load and 20 centimes for a load of 2.5 tons. A fund 
of 20,000 lats has been established to cover possible deficits. The stations have 
been organised chiefly in Zemgale so as to remedy the shortage of horses there» 
Up to the present, Renault machines are exclusively employed. 

With a view to promoting the mechanisation of agriculture, the Latvian 
Peasant Credit Bank advances cash to famers for the purchase of machines 
through the medium of agricultural organisations (dairy societies, societies for 
the joint utilisation of machines, etc.) and also to groups of at least three 
farmers, so as to facilitate the use of these loans by small holdings, savings 
banks, etc. 

The Bank makes loans to agricultural organisations and to isolated farmers 
for the purchase of farm tractors at 5 per cent, repayable in 2 years, and for 
the purchase of other farm machines, threshers, mills, motor lorries, etc., at a 
rate of 6 per cent, interest. It grants credit alike to well established Riga firms 
and to provincial firms at 5 or 6 per cent., on condition that these firms which 
grant bills of exchange to farmers for the purchase of farm machines and imple¬ 
ments charge an interest not exceeding the bank interest by more than one and 
a half per cent. The extent of the credit of each firm will be indicated by the 
Bank. Organisations and firms should require from the farmer at least 25 per 
cent, of the value of the goods as advance payment. 

The State has done much for the mechanisation of agriculture, especially 
in connection with tractors The Ministry of Agriculture hires tractors to farmers 
for a sum of 300 lats per annum, and also sells tractors at a very moderate price 
(1,832 lats, or the price of three horses) These are purchased by the Ministry 
from foreign firms, after a rigorous selection, as owing to low prices speculation 
is very easy. Up to the present only the large farms of Zemgale have received 
these tractors, as the}’ can make the best use of them. Only Fordson tractors 
are here in question. The other tractors cost on the open market from 5,000 
to 6,000 lats 


Voldemar Kunkis. 
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ciples for the Collection of Data. Statistics of indcbteilness in the United States Census of 1930. 
The narrow delimitation of the held of investigation. The Swedish survey of indebtedness in 
1933- Kxtension of the held of investigation: kind of indebtedness and classes of debtors invest¬ 
igated. III. Uithsahon and Presentation of the Data The relative importance of indebtedne.ss. 
The ** spread ” or dispersion of indebtedness. Indebtedness according to the size of farms. Sum¬ 
mary. 


I. — vStatisticai. surveys of farmers' property. 

The United States F'arrii Census registers every five years the mortgage 
indebtedness of full owners of farm holdings. The last available data relate to 
the year 1929 (i). The Central Bureau of Statistics of the Kingdom of Sweden 
collected, for the first time, for the financial year 1933, the data relating to the 
indebtedness of all the Swedish farm holdings together with their assets and has 
just published the results of this inquiry (2), 

Both these surveys are general surveys in a twofold sense. They relate to 
the indebtedness of all farm holdings (Sweden) or in any case to that of the most 
important category (‘Tull owneis " in the United States); in addition the range 
of the surveys is so far extended as to include not only the liabilities but also, 
and following the same method of return, the assets; the relative importance of 
the indebtedness may thereby be exactly and readily ascertained. The Swedish 
survey is to be considered as a special census of farmers’ property and indebted¬ 
ness alone, so that it contains only values expressed in national currency. The 
American survey has on the other hand the form of a general census, the object 


(1) Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930* Agriculture. Goiieral Statistics. Summary for 
the United States 1929 and 1930. (Reprinted from Vol. II, Agriculture. Gov. Print. Otfice, Washington, 
^•C., 1932. 

(2) Jordbrukets Skuldsattning 1933. StatisUska Mcddelanden. Stockholm, 1936. 
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of which is to assemble all the characteristic features for the farm and for the 
working of the farm; among these one set of figures relates the amount of the 
mortgage indebtedness and the value of the real property. 

Consequently, although both these surveys are general surveys, the Swedish 
survey represents a special study of indebtedness, while in the American one indebt¬ 
edness occurs among other features some of which may perhaps be considered 
of more importance. Comparing the two, it becomes possible to discern the advant¬ 
ages of the methods employed in either whether for the enquiry itself or for the 
tabulation of results, and in particular to resolve the question as to the minimum 
which should be required of such general surveys, if they are to be used as the 
basis of international comparative statistics of indebtedness. This is all the more 
important, as up to the present there is little general and uniform material avail¬ 
able in this field of agricultural statistics. 

The greater part of the data available at present on farm indebtedness has 
been obtained by the sample method, by which, as distinguished from the 
procedure followed in taking a general census, relatively few farms are selected 
for enumeration; quite often, these inquiries are carried out with a completeness 
and precision scarcely possible in the conduct of general surveys. Typical enquir¬ 
ies of this kind are the annual reports of the Swiss Peasants' Secretariate which 
have been taken as a model by Det Landekonomtske Driftsbureau in Copenhagen 
and by the Allmdnna Lantbrukssdllskap of Sweden (i). All of these tabulate the 
accountancy results of a limited number of farms for the purpose of ascertaining 
their earning capacity and thus include also data relating to the indebtedness of 
the farm holdings. Among,other investigations of this kind there may be noted 
the Betriebsergebmsse der Deutschen Landwirhchaft (2), published annually, which 
have been used by the German Enqueteausschuss in its comprehensive account 
of farmers' indebtedness and agricultural credit conditions in Germany (Prrsr/rw/- 
dungs- und Kreditlage der deutschen Landwirtschaft seit der Wdhrungsbefestigung 
bis Ende ig28) (3). This semi-official enquiry goes somewhat beyond the sample 
method, in so far as it selects the farms in accordance with the special chacteristics 
of the locality, the nature of the soil and the type of farming. In this way the farms 
reviewed form representative examples of certain types of farms and of certain 
local conditions peculiarly characteristic of German agriculture. On the other 
hand there is not to be found, either in this enquiry or in the investigations al¬ 
ready mentioned, an exact indication of the general significance of the farms, 
groups, types and local conditions studied, that is to say, of their significance in 
relation to the agriculture of the country as a whole. 


(i) Schweizensrhes Bauemsekrctariat Untersuchungen Uber die Kentabilit&t der schweizerisch^n 
X^aiidwirtschaft, Bragg. JOet land0konomiske Driftsbureau: Undersogelser over l^andbnigets Driftsforhold 
K0benhavu. Meddelande fr 4 n Kgl, Dantbruksstyrelsen: B 4 kenskapresultat fr 4 ti Svenska Jordbruk, 
Stockholm. See also: Undersokning av lyanthushallningeus RAntabilitftt i Finland. Helsinski. 

(2} Deutsche! I^andwirtschaftsrat, VeroffentUchungen. Berlin. 

(3) Ausschuss zur Untersuchung der Erzcugungs- und Absatzbedingungen der deutschen Wirtschaf 1 . 
II. Unterauschuss (landwirtschaft), Bd. XII, Berlin 1929. 
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The most important objection that can be made to this kind of survey relates, 
consequently, to the selection of farms. In most cases the farmer's obligation or 
rather his willingness to reply to the questions addressed to him will depend 
on the fact of his being a member of the organisation making the enquiry. 
Membership of a farm accotmtancy association, for example, does not, however, 
depend upon whether the member's farm represents a fair average type 
from the statistical point of view, but on the desire of the farmer to conform 
to the model standard of accountancy the association is advocating as a means 
to further economy and thrift. Accordingly such farms alone come under 
investigation the working of, which reaches a high level of scientific man¬ 
agement and on which the results, as shown by the accountancy, tend as a rule 
to be above the average. It is none the less true that, by the sample or sim¬ 
ilar methods a large range of precise statistical data, especially on the work¬ 
ing of farms, can be obtained which it would be hard to obtain otherwise. 
No such favourable results can be expected, however, if conclusions are to be 
drawn from the results of enquiries as to the general conditions of the agriculture 
of a country. Statistical knowledge of these conditions is commonly based upon 
average figures arrived at by inquiring into the soil-condition, acreage, produc¬ 
tion, live stock, etc. of all farms or, at any rate, of all farms within a certain 
district or category of farms (according to size, type of farming, etc.). The 
results of surveys by the sample method, however, do not fit in with this frame¬ 
work at all, since the sample does not contain in itself a criterion of its 
representative value for the farms taken as a whole, and indeed cannot contain 
it. For national systems of agriculture this disadvantage may sometimes be 
remedied by comparing the locality, the size and the type of the farms forming 
the sample with the corresponding data of the general statistics, thus determin¬ 
ing in a roundabout way roughly their representative character. For an inter¬ 
national comparison, however, this expedient cannot be employed, since the prin¬ 
ciple on which the selection is based in the various enquiries remains, statistically 
speaking, undefined. From a strictly methodical point of view there is conse¬ 
quently no possibility of rendering the very bases of sample surveys comparable 
to each other or of expressing any well grounded judgement as to their com¬ 
parability. This is an inherent defect and therefore cannot be remedied by any 
general statistics of whatever nature brought in from outside. 

This statement however is not intended to maintain that the results of sur¬ 
veys made on the sample method can in no circumstances be the subject of in¬ 
ternational comparisons; but we do maintain that the extent to which such com¬ 
parisons can and should be made does not admit of exact proof, and that their 
results therefore will often be rejected on purely methodical grounds. Only 
in such cases, where a general correspondence occurs in respect both to the meth¬ 
ods of enumeration employed and of the general farming structure of the differ¬ 
ent countries concerned, this criticism will not be justified. Thus we regard 
it as quite possible immediately to draw parallels between the results of the 
Swiss, Danish, Swedish and probably also the Finnish inquiries mentioned 
above, because, in the first place, these inquiries have been carried out by very 
similar methods and by very similar organisations, and, in the second place. 
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because these three or four countries are characterised by a prevalence of family 
farm holdings of the medium-sized category, and accordingly exhibit very marked 
resemblances in the general stnicture. But already the surveys made by the 
German Landwirtschaftsrat and the Enqueteausschuss could not have been brought 
into direct comparison with these other countries, except with certain reserv¬ 
ations, allowing only certain districts and types of farms to be alluded to. On 
an international scale, however, vSuch direct comparisons seem completely doomed 
to failure, since the methods of the enquiries as well as the structure of the 
agricultural regions concerned do not admit of a common denominator. 

The case would be somewhat different, if in view of the solution of a well 
defined problem—as for instance that of indebtedness—a certain number of 
farms of a tyj)ical average character were selected and studied, it being under¬ 
stood that the institution making the enquiry should proceed on the basis of 
characteristics supplied by general statistics. Such investigations have been 
made in the United States, utilising the census results, but not, so far as we are 
aware, for indebtedness. Even, however, if there were available a larger number 
of such investigations for the agriculture of different countries, each of which might 
be regarded as thoroughly representative, there would still be serious methodo¬ 
logical difficulties arising from the differences in the general statistics of each 
country and the way in which these had been used as determining the repre¬ 
sentative character of the selected farms in each case. These difficulties could 
be overcome only in the case of a world census of agriculture. For the mater¬ 
ials at present existing and available, it holds good, therefore, that surveys 
made on the sample method are suitable bases for direct comparivSon only when 
there is a similarity in the structure of the national farming systems and when 
the enquiries have been based on similar principles; if the structure of the national 
agriculture greatly differs in the different cavses, then conditions cannot, at least 
up to now, be compared in any satisfactory way. 

The census of the United States and the vSwedish survey are not open to these 
objections. As they cover all or in any case a large number of farms, the 
individual differences which exist between the separate farms cancel out in the 
results and only the general conditions are observable; the difficulty in regard 
to the representative value of the results is thus eliminated by the very fact of 
the range of such surveys. Furthermore, it will also seem unnecessary to 
bring in other stati.stical material for the purpose of interpreting its results for 
the following reason: The significance of indebtedness (whether for the farm or 
the national economy) can be shown only by relating the amount of debts to 
the value of assets. Every general survey assumes therefore the character of 
a census, including all or at least the most important items of farm property. 
In this way, it supplies in itself the data necessary for establishing size classes 
of holdings or types of farming into which the figures of indebtedness may 
readily be inserted. Thus, according to its basis and statistical tendency, every 
general inquiry into farm indebtedness represents a statistical unit, which within 
the limits of the region to w^hich it is applicable supplies unequivocal results. 
These enquires do not differ from each other by the greater or less representative 
value of their original material and of their results, but only by the methods 
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followed in making the survey and in compiling the results in each case. The 
inherent and main difficulty of the international comparison is, in method and 
principle, the same as that which has to be taken into account in all interna¬ 
tional conxparisons of statistics of population, production, trade and prices. 

In a certain degree the differences, and correspondingly the difficulties, of the 
comparability betweeen national enquiries into indebtedness are less than in the 
cases just mentioned. Indebtedness assumes in all civilised States a definite 
legal form which finds its expression either in well defined security constituted 
in favour of the creditor (mortgage, pledge, bill of exchange), or in equally well 
defined rights of recourse against the debtor (personal debts, personal security). 
However great the national differences in regard to juridical consequences aris¬ 
ing out of the creditor's vested rights may be, the sum due is everywhere estab¬ 
lished in an unequivocal manner, and the most important basis is thereby se¬ 
cured for the vStatistical enquiry. For all cases of real security this also holds good 
for the corresponding items of the property so that at least the most important 
items on both sides of the balance sheet are numerically fixed. This is espe¬ 
cially important in the case of mortgage indebtedness which constitutes by far 
the larger part of farm debts. Since the mortgage is on the land of the farm, 
the value of this must be estimated as exactly as possible at the time of the con¬ 
traction of the debt. Mortgage credit banks and insurance companies, mo.st 
of which are obliged by law to keep their loans within a certain percentage of 
the real estate value of the farm, have set up quite elaborate methods for the 
ascertainment of land and farm values. Hence for our purposes there is no 
need to raise the somewhat troublesome (piestion whether by value of the farm¬ 
land and type of debt the same thing is to be understood in the case of two se¬ 
parate enquiries. This question may be answered in the affirmative, as we 
are not concerned here with the problem of correct definitions, but only with the 
question whether and how far the data supplied by the farmers are analogous 
and are in all cases exact. 

Thus the first important difference between the Swedish and the American stat¬ 
istics of indebtedness that has to be studied is that of the range of debts and of 
property values on which information has been required; the assumption is 
that mortgage, ” '' land value, farm stock, ” etc., refer in the two cases 
to the same objects. The enquiry may be confined therefore to the questions 
how far the two surveys cover all types of debts and all the property values and 
what are the consequences that follow from any limitations that may be im¬ 
posed on the field of the survey. 


II. — Methodoi.ogicai. principles for the collection of data. 

A. ~ Statistics of Indebtedness in the United States Census of igjo. 

The United States Census deals only with a single type of farmers’ indebted¬ 
ness, namely the mortgage. Its importance for agriculture as a whole, or 
rather for the part thus indebted, is set forth, in the first place, from the general 
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point of view of the frequency of mortgage indebtedness. The relevant question 
in the enquiry schedule was worded as follows: “ If you own all or part of this 
farm, was there any mortgage debt on the land and buildings so owned on April 
I, 1930 ? ** Thus, the category of farmers from whom an answer was expected 
was limited to those who either owned all the farm land worked by them or else 
farmed some rented land in addition to their owm. To this category of " owners ** 
(as it is styled throughout the Census) there belonged about 56 per cent., of all 
farms and of arable land. It was for this class only that the fact—but not the 
amount—of mortgage indebtedness was established. In consequence, there 
appeared under the headings '' Free from mortgage, '' “ Mortgaged and No 
mortgage report ” in each case only the number of owned farms for every 
administrative or geographical unit and finally for the Union as a whole. The 
more special question avS to the amount of the mortgage debts was addressed only 
to the full owners '' farming their own land, f. e., only to those who worked 
no rented land in addition. These in 1930 included about 46 per cent, of all 
farms and about 43 per cent, of all farmed land. For tabulation purposes 
the records were again classified into those showing no mortgage report or being 
free from mortgage or finally stating the amount of the mortgage debt. It 
is to this latter group only, comprising about 60 per cent, of the full owners 
and representing some 18 per cent, of all farms, that the Census for 1930 gives 
fuller particulars as to their indebtedness; for this group alone is shown the amount 
of mortgage debts, the area of the farms and their value (land and buildings), 
and for this group only relative figures indicating the significance of the debt 
burden are given, viz., the ratio of mortgages to the value of the farm land (in¬ 
cluding buildings), the amount of debt per indebted farm and per acre of farm 
land. These data are set out for the usual administrative and geographical sub¬ 
divisions, but are not classified according to the size of the indebted farms nor 
with regard to their type of production. 

It may be a matter of surprise to find that the American Census covers in its 
section on farmers' indebtedness 18 per cent, only of all farms, although the prim¬ 
ary material was established in the course of a nation-wide enumeration covering 
all farm enterprise. But no restriction whatsoever was made in regard to the 
scope of the enumeration; if its results in respect to farmers' indebtedness do cover 
only about one fifth of the farms, this is solely due to the extremely rigid concep¬ 
tion of mortgage indebtedness as the sole object of the enquiry into debts. From 
this strict definition there follows first the elimination of all farms not burdened 
with debts within the group of full owners, such proportion being about 40 per cent, 
of the whole group. This procedure is in itself entirely justified, but it does not 
bring out with sufficient clearness the structure of the indebtedness of agriculture 
as a whole, since this can only be recognised and judged on the basis of the rela¬ 
tion between total debts and total assets (or total farm values). We bhall have to 
return to this point in another connection, when dealing with the question of scien¬ 
tific tabulation and utilisation of the material collected. 

In regard to the principle adopted for the survey, another objection may be 
urged here, namely, that the mortgage indebtedness thus established cannot and 
does not represent the whole of such indebtedness, since mortgages on rented lands. 
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as well as on all farms that include some rented lands, have escaped being recorded 
in the survey. It would seem there is here to be found an over-rigorous applica¬ 
tion of the two fundamental principles of the American Census which are: to have 
the farm operator alone fill up the enquiry schedule, and further to exclude all 
que.stions relating to conditions arising out of the fact of any external ownership 
claim or right exercised over the farm thus worked. 

The result is, firstly, that the census does not supply any information of the 
mortgages on farms consisting exclusively of rented lands, nor on mortgages on 
those worked by managers, since the operators of these farms could not be com¬ 
pelled to declare a mortgage which they had not themselves contracted. But why 
could not the lessor be called upon to state the amount of mortgages contracted 
on farm lands leased b\^ him to others ? Undoubtedly, considerable difficulty would 
have been encountered in securing these data in so far as absentee owners were 
concerned. But it might well be asked why the parcelled-out estates of the South¬ 
ern States have been neglected also: quite frequently the owner still farms a 
part of the former plantation and or passes over to his '' croppers '' the live stock 
necessary for the farming of the leased portions. Being himself actively engaged 
in farming he might very well be required to declare the mortgage indebtedness 
on all land belonging to him, and the more so, as the census of 1930 otherwise 
furnishes a very informative survey of the somewhat complicated conditions of 
tenancy prevailing in the vSouth. 

It is, secondly, equallv difficult to understand why there has been no attempt 
to establish for part owners the mortgage debts contracted by them on those por¬ 
tions of their farms which actually belong to them. It might be objected that 
for the sake of completeness it would then be necessary to register also the 
mortgage on that land which is rented in addition, and since this information 
could be required only by the lessor there would be alw^ays two replies on the mort¬ 
gage indebtedness for every farm belonging to a part owuier, this would render 
more difficult both the survey and the utilisation of the data obtained, the more 
so as the land value w^ould have also to be returned twice. The actual circum¬ 
stances are however as follow's: filling out the census questionnaire, a farmer who 
has rented out some part of his land to his neighbour (and apart from the South 
this is by far the most frequent case) will very seldom feel obliged to cut down 
the amount of this actual mortgage by a slice corresponding to the value of the 
land he has leased, even when this should happen to be included in the mortgage. 
We are rather of the opinion that the full owner, with very few exceptions, always 
declares the total amount of the mortgage debt he has contracted whithout consid¬ 
ering if he has leased some part of his land. Consequently, the total indebtedness 
of all owned farms would be arrived at within narrow limits of error by simply 
adding together the mortgages recorded by the full owners and those recorded by 
the part owners, leaving out of account only the indebtedness of farms either 
rented ofi in full or worked by a manager. This argument holding true, it still 
might be objected that, for calculation of farm land values a double series of data 
would be necessary. But this objection is met by the fact that the census of 1930 
has positively established the farm values for all ‘‘ owner - farms, including those 
of part owners. This fact justifies once more the question asked above: why 
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have the part owners had to declare the value of their farms, but not the amount 
of their mortgages ? 

In any case it is reasonable to expect of a census of model type, as is the 
American, that it should include as complete a return as possible of mortgage 
indebtedness and that it should not abandon the comprehensive character, so 
marked in every other respect, in favour of a principle of enquiry too rigidly ap¬ 
plied (i). 

While the circle of persons under the obligation of declaring their farm indebt¬ 
edness is thus defined and limited by the rigorous interpretation of the rela¬ 
tionships constituted by the mortgage itself, there is a corresponding limitation 
in respect of the assets. For the statistics of indebtedness the farm land values 
(including buildings) were required only in the case of full owners who had con¬ 
tracted mortgages, since they alone had any indebtedness to record. No attempt 
was thus made to deal with the value of farm stocks, nor with land values in 
the case of part owners and full owners who had no mortgage indebtedness. It 
is true that at another point in the census the land values and the values of 
farm stocks are given in full, but unfortunately it is impossible to compare 
these data with the mortgage indebtedness, since instead of these values having 
been given separately for the group of full owners alone, they have been given 
in block with those of the part owners. In consequence it is not possible to 
determine the importance of the mortgage indebtedness for the entire group of 
full owners, but only for those whose farms are burdened with mortgages. 

It may be noted from here onwards that thus the data of the American 
census establishing the significance of the mortgage debt (ix,, in its relations to 
farmland value) cannot be compared with the corresponding figures of the vSwedish 
survey, since these latter are based on the land values for all fully owned farms. 
As will be explained later, the procedure followed in the Swedish survey is to be 
preferred in so far as the American census seems in this respect to rest on too 
narrow a basis. 

B. — The Swedish Survey of Indebtedness in 1933. 

The Swedish statistics of indebtedness are on a much wider basis than the 
American ones. The Bureau of Statistics required all persons deriving any sort 
of income from owning or cultivating land to make a full declaration of their 
assets and their debts, including not only debts on the farm but also the personal 
liabilities of the farmer or owner.* The conceptions of assets and of debts were 


(i) It is felt that this criticism is not merely justified but one which needs to be made since the 
limited basis of the American survey renders unnecessarily difficult the comparison of the mortgage 
indebtedness of the United Stales with that of other countries {e, g., Sweden). This restriction would 
seem moreover to be the expression of uncertainty on the part of the Census Bureau itself as to the 
correct method of the same 1930 census. In proof of this reference may be made to the corresponding 
question in the 1925 Census, which differed noticeably from that of the 1930 census. In 1925 every 
owner of cultivated land was required to state the amount of tlie mortgage on this land, equally whether 
he worked the land himself or rented it to tenants, either in whole or in part. It would be of inter¬ 
est to know why the Census Bureau abandoned this fuller form of drafting the question in favour of 
the form dealt with in the text. 
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consequently applied in the widest possible sense. For the tabular classification 
of the data obtained the amounts relating to the farms themselves were shown 
separately from the total amounts. The debts were thus classified as follows: 

1. Total amount of debts contracted by the farmer or owner. In 
this is included: 

2. Total amount of debts contracted for the farm itself and for its 
working. These are divided into: 

{a) Mortgages without additional guarantee; 

(b) Mortages with additional guarantee (usually personal surety); 

(c) Liabilities against personal surety; 

(d) Loans on chattel pledge; 

(e) Debts against bills of exchange; 

(/) Other borrowings and debts. 

Only those indicated here under 2 (a) and 2 (b) are shown in the Amer¬ 
ican Census. 

As the survey of indebtedness extended to all holders and owners of farms, ' 
these had to be placed in clearly distinguished groups for purposes of the summary. 
As criterion of differentiation the form of land tenure was adopted. The scheme 
for debt classification was thus made to correspond to the following five groups 
of persons: 

1. Owners renting out all of their land (absentee owners). These can 
only declare any mortgage there may be on their land. In the American census 
this group was not represented. 

2. Farmers in full ownership of the farms cultivated by them. This 
group, the most important of all, declares all types of debt. In the American 
census the corresponding group is that of full owmers but these are there required 
only to declare mortgage indebtedness. 

3. Tenants and managers who own no })aTt of the land they cultivate. 
Naturally these cannot declare mortgages, but only other types of debts. This 
group does not appear at all in the American debt survey. 

4. Farmers who rent, as tenants, less than half the land they cultivate. 

5. Farmers who rent more than half of the land they cultivate. 

These two latter groups declare, in both cases, all tyj^es of debts, but mort¬ 
gage indebtedness only in so far as burdening the land they actually own. The 
American census combines these tw^o groups in one as part owners, and re¬ 
quires from them only the declaration of the fact and not of the amount of the 
mortgages, and no declaration of other debts. 

The farms forming part of each of these five categories are again grouped 
by size, i, e., according to their value (land and buildings) The very basis 
for this classification is found in the primary material of the survey itself, since 
the farmer had been asked to give a full account of his assets, among which 
the real estate value forms naturally the most important item. Indeed, he was 
also asked to give the acreage of his farm, but these figures have not been used 
for classification purposes, the aim being not only to have the data themselves 
recorded in terms of value alone, but also to build up the statistical categories 
used for their tabulation and presentation on the same ground. 
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Owing to its wide basis and the marked differentiation shown in the grouping, 
the Swedish survey not only represents a valuable contribution to Swedish agri¬ 
cultural statistics but it also lends itself to the concrete analysis of general prob¬ 
lems of farm management (i). P'roni this point of view it may even be said that 
it approaches the ideal of a statistical survey. It is however precisely because of 
these qualities that it cannot be recommended for imitation in a general way. 
So detailed an interrogation of the farmers is possible only in countries which are 
relatively small and inhabited by a rural population of high intellectual level. 
Also, it is probable that few States have sufficient funds at their disposal for so 
closely differentiated an elaboration of the material, or are inclined to undertake 
it; even in Sweden for the same reason a repetition of the survey is not to be 
contemplated in the near future. On the other hand, it fulfils the requirements 
from the standpoint of international comparability in a much higher degree than 
does the American census. If it were feasible to simplify the methods of the 
Swedish enquiry, without altering its fundamental character, it would be poss¬ 
ible to define more exactly the requirements essential to the attainment of the 
ideal of international comparability. 

This can easily be done. The extent of the limitations imposed on the attain¬ 
ment of such an end relate to; 

I. — The scope or range of the survey of the types of debts. 

(a) The question of the total indebtedness. In our opinion this may be 
disregarded, since it belongs by its very nature rather to a general census than to 
a special agricultural one, 

(b) Tlie division of mortgage debts into those with and those without 
additional surety. The introduction of this distinction into the Swedish survey 
is explained by conditions peculiar to Sweden where a special importance attaches 
to the additional personal guarantee. 

(c) The detailed sub-division of debts not secured by mortgage. This 
appears unnecessary, as even a still more detailed subdivision than the Swedish 
would not allow of a complete classification of all these debts. 

A more general consideration follows from the above as to the correct " 
classification of debts. As criterion of distinction, all these surveys make use of 
the lef^al form of the debts (mortgage, personal debt, bill of exchange, debt on the 
security of a pledge, etc.). If this criterion were consistently applied, it would 
involve the enumeration on the enquiry schedule of nearly all the possible forms 
of borrowing and of credit. vSince this is in practice impossible, there remains 
only to subdivide the debts into the two main groups of debts secured by mortgages 
and others not so secured. This solution is however far from satisfactory^ since 
among the debts not secured by mortgages are those which, from their jjlace in the 
farm economy do still form part of the liabilities secured by the value of the farm. 


(i) 3 t is thus that the writer of this article has endeavoured, on the basis of this material, to 
arrive at an exact statistical representation of the relations existing between the type of farm, and 
the structure of the indebtedness and the assets. He believes that he has arrived at results which 
in theit interest pass beyond the local and national limits of the material used, because the Swedish 
statistics of indebtedness refer to the structure of a lypical peasant farming country. 
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Such are especially the debts which, following on a change of ownership, have not 
been registered as mortgages because of the ties of near relationship existing be¬ 
tween the creditors and the farmer who is their debtor; the case is usually one of 
the settlement of an inheritance between brothers and sisters, but may also arise 
in connection with the transfer of a farm to a son in the lifetime of the parents, 
which is often effected by verbal agreement or by a simple acknowledgement of 
debt. From the standpoint of the farm these debts have nothing in common with 
the other tyf>es of non-mortgage liabilities; these latter arise out of the ordinary 
requirements of the farm, while the former are connected with the condition of 
ownership in the soil; the two are brought into the same category merely because 
of the legal and negative characteristic, viz., that the debts of neither type are se¬ 
cured by mortgage. From the standpoint of the farm, all debts arising from change 
of ownership whether or not secured by mortgage, should be brought under a single 
heading. As second group there would be found all debts incurred for long term 
investments in the farm, such as imj)rovements, buildings, enclosures, etc. The 
third category would then include credit for current farming operations without 
taking account of the different forms of this. vSuch a classification would adopt 
as criterion, in place of legal forms, the object or purpose for which the debts were 
contracted and might thus better fulfil the requirements of economic statistics. 
Unfortunately it is not possible to base a survey of indebtedness on such a for¬ 
mula, because the debts of the first and of the second group are at pre^sent so gener¬ 
ally secured by mortgages that, in the majority of cases, it is no longer possible 
to distinguish them according to their purpose: owing to the instrument of security 
constituted by the mortgage, debts arising out of a change of ownership and long 
term borrowing for productive purpo.ses have become one and the same thing, 
especially for the owner who farms his own land (i). Hence all that is possible 
practically is to consider mortgage^ as representing both classes of debt, but then 
this indebtedness has to be supplemented by debts arising out of change of owner¬ 
ship but not secured by a mortgage, that is to say, in the enquiry schedule an addi¬ 
tional question must be included in reference to this kind of debt (2). All the 
other debts may then, with a high degree of probability, be considered as true 
farming credits arising from the current farming requirements. 

The form of the survey would then be as follow^s: 

1. Debts secured by mortgages. 

2. Ivong term obligations resulting from change in ownership in so far 
as these are not alread}^ included in the mortgage liabilities. 

3. All other debts, whatever their legal form. 


(1) Ill illustration of this fact, reference may be made to the procedure of many Danish family 
farmers; on assuming ownership of the farm they take out llic highest possible mortgage on the land, 
pay out their brothers and sistens, or the former owners, in full, and put the remainder into their 
strong box or into the savings bank. 

(2) This is precisely what was done by the Swedish Central Bureau in conseciuence of the suri>ris- 
ingly large total under the heading “ Other debts and borrowings, " a supplementary enquiry form 
being addressed to the farmers who had filled up the previous schedule. It may be of interest to 
learn that in this way it was possible to establish that about one sixth of the debts not secured by 
a mortgage were debts contracted in consequence of a change in ownership. 
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The sum total of these debts represent the farm indebtedness; groups i and 2 
both belong to the type of “ real liabilities or those secured on the land, 
from which there is to be sharply distinguished the group of credits for current 
farming operations. 

II. — In addition to limiting the range of debts enquired into, it is possible 
to narrow the circle of persons interrogated even more than is done in the 
Swedish enquiry, while maintaining the principle of classification according to 
the system of tenure of the soil. The limitations practicable in this respect 
relate to: 

{a) The group of owners who do not cultivate any part of the land 
they own. This group might, in our opinion, be completely omitted; instead 
tenants and managers should be required to ascertain from their lessors the total 
of the mortgages on the cultivated lands rented by themselves. 

(6) The distinction of the tenants who rent less than half of the area 
they farm from those who rent more. The two groups might be combined into 
a single group which would correspond exactly to the class of part owners in 
the American Census. 

In this way the basis of the enquirj^ would be limited to three types—in¬ 
stead of five—of persons, without losing any of its actual scope; these three 
groups would correspond with those of the American Census (though not pre¬ 
cisely with the grouping in its section dealing with indebtedne.ss). These groups 
are: 

1. Owners of the whole of the farm cultivated by them, corresponding 
to the full owners of the American census. 

2. Owners who have rented additional lands (part owners). 

3. Tenants and managers. 

In consequence of the close connection which holds between the types of 
debts on the one side and the kinds of property or assets on the other a wider 
range of types is allowed for recording the assets in the Swedish survey than in 
the American. The Swedish classification is as follows: 

1. The total assets of the cultivator or the owner, corresponding to the 
total of his debts. In the American census this item finds no place. 

2. The land value, including the buildings, which should be assimilated 
to the '' Value of Farms (Land and Buildings) in the American Census. 

3. The value of the dead farm stock; in the United States Census (L (?., 
in the general census and not in the indebtedness enquiry in which this item 
does not appear) Value of Farm Implements and Machinery. ” 

4. The value of the live stock; in the United States Census: Domestic 
Animals, Chickens and Bees. ” 

5. Stocks and stores of cereals, forage, etc. This item does appear in 
the United States Census. 

Since the types of debts and the classes of assets tend to correspond to 
each other, the objections raised above as to the range of the enquiry into 
debts hold equally good in respect of the enquiry into assets. In consequence 
the enquiry as to total assets may be regarded as superfluous. In the same 
way, it does not seem to be necessary to require information on warehoused 
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stocks, unless a separate return of the credits made on guarantee of these stocks 
is asked for. A survey of indebtedness may, in our opinion, very well be con¬ 
fined, on the one hand, to the real estate (including buildings) values, and on 
the other to the farm stock, distinguishing live from dead stock. In the real 
estate value there should however be a separate indication of the value of 
the land not utilised for farming purposes; but probably it would not be practi¬ 
cable to establish a limit sufiiciently strict except in the case of land covered 
with forest. This is undoubtedly important for the further reason that, in the 
majority of countries, lending operations secured by a forest or by forest lands 
are effected under forms of credit which differ from those followed in the case 
of arable land. 

We should thus arrive at the following plan of the survey in respect of the 
capital and indebtedness structure of farming: 


Assets. 

I. Real estate value (including 
buildings) so far as possible ex¬ 
clusive of forest land. 


2. Value of the live and dead stock. 


Liabilities. 

I. Debts on real estate property 
including: 

(a) mortgage liabilities; 

(b) liabilities due to change of 
ownership not secured by 
mortgages. 

2. Credits for current farming oper¬ 
ations without special distinc¬ 
tion. 


These data would be shown separately on the tables for the following three 
groups: I. Full owners; 2. Part owners; 3. Tenants and managers. 

This scheme for the returns and classification of the original data of a survey 
of indebtedness appears to satisfy the requirements of economic statistics and at 
the same time could be carried out in practice without any special difficulties. 
It would be applicable to the most important elements of farm indebtedness 
and would furnish a suitable basis for international comparisons. 


III. — Utiusation and presentation of the data. 

A. — The Relative Importance of Indebtedness. 

Every general enquiry into indebtedness has a tendency to become a more 
or less comprehensive census of property. As previously noted, it is only in this 
way that it is possible to take account of the relative weight of the indebtedness 
and of its importance as factor in the farming situation. As a measure of this 
relation there is everywhere employed the amount of the assets to which the 
sums owed are referred. For the American census and for the Swedish survey 
the differing scope of the enquiry gives rise to the following differences in the 
calculation of the percentages of indebtedness (the sum of the debts divided by 
the value of the assets): 

The American census relates the total of the mortgages to the farm values 
(land and buildings) of the mortgaged farms, alone. 
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The Swedish enquiry relates: 

(a) the total sum of all the debts to the total sum of the assets of all farms 
(percentages of total indebtedness); 

[h) the farm debts to the sum of the farm assets of all farms (percent¬ 
ages of farm indebtedness); 

(c) the mortgages to the sum of the values, of land and buildings of all 
the farms (percentages of mortgage indebtedness). 

From the criticism made above as regards the scope of the Swedish encjuiry 
it would appear that the calculation of the percentage of total indebtedness 
indicated under {a) has little to recommend it. Furthermore the Swedish survey 
seems to make better use of the Jdata, [and with [more consistency from the 
statistical standpoint, than the American census, regarding the determination 
of the percentages of farm indebtedness (h) and of mortgage indebtedness (c). 
Indeed, the American Census is under no obligation to calculate percentages 
of farm indebtedness, since no figures have been collected for the totals of farm 
debts. But even within the narrower limits of calculating the mortgage indebt¬ 
edness, the Swedish method seems to us preferable, because it relates the 
mortgages—in contradistinction to the American method—to the values of all 
farms, thus including also those which are not indebted. From the standpoint 
of private economy, it is obvious that thCvSe debts should be related to the values 
of the indebted farms only. But if we are to compare different sets of averages 
each of which is intended to bear out the significance of indebtedness for a 
national or regional unit as a whole, then the basis of comparison should rather 
be a uniform one. This requirement is doubtless best met b}" taking into account 
all farms, i, e,, the total sums of mortgages as well as of farm values. The method 
followed by the American Census does not meet this retiuirement: an ecpudly 
high percentage of indebtedness, for example, calculated on the basis of indebted 
farms alone, is far from representing per se an equally heavy debt-burden for the 
agriculture of two different regions, since it cannot be assumed that the values 
of the non-indebted farms constitute precisely the same part of all farm values 
in either case. In order to give a complete picture of the relative indebtedness, 
the average percentages of mortgage indebtedness must be amended by taking 
into account the farm values of non-indebted farms also, the simplest and most 
accurate way being to base the figuring upon the totals for all farms from the 
very outset of the tabulation. 

The question, however, of how to handle properly the non-indebted farms 
within a statistical survey of indebtedness, remains still to be answered. The point 
of view of private economy can be neglected the less by the agricultural statis¬ 
tician, the greater the importance that is attached to the carrying out of farm 
management studies which are, as already mentioned, as much interested in the 
financial status of the non-indebted farms as in that of all others. For their 
sake, the figures relating to non-indebted farms should be given in full particulars^ 
But also for the sake of studies, starting from the standpoint of national or world¬ 
wide economy, it is of decisive importance to ascertain not only the relative 
significance of indebtedness as a whole, but also to know how the indebtedness 
of a certain region or country is built up in the way of superimposed layers of 
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different debt-ratios, tlie lowest comprising all non-indebted farms, the highest 
all over loo per cent, indebted ones and the rest lying between these two extremes. 
Every statistician is quite* aware of the fact, that a percentage ratio arrived at 
by taking into account a large number of data, may either signify the bulk of 
the cases involved—the average representing then a comparatively dense 
value or else may bear only a more or less “ abstract meaning in cases where 
the primary material includes a large number of extreme data counterbalancing 
each other in the figuring done. In other words, the average ratio indicating the 
relative weight of indebtedness for all farms together needs to be more closely 
determined, in respect of its dense or abstract value, before it can be 
taken as a real expression of the relative indebtedness of a group of farms. This 
determination is made most simply by a groujfing of the farms included in the 
average according to their individual percentages of indebtedness, that is to say, 
by means of indicating the “ spread of these percentages round the average 
ratio referring to all farms. 

B. — The “ Spread ” or Dispersion of Indebtedness. 

The American Census does not contain data on the " spread ” of indebted¬ 
ness. B}' excluding the non-indebted farms one of the principal elements in 
such spread has been avoided and it was no doubt believed that by doing so it 
was possible to ignore tlie (juestion of the spread or dispersion altogether. On the 
other hand, on the basis of the vSwedish data eomprehensive tables have been 
published, showing how the farms included in the calculation of a general aver¬ 
age (i) were distributed according to their individual percentages of indebted¬ 
ness. For the sake of a clear representation, all the possible debt-ratios have 
been drawn together into seven classes, viz., non-indebted, indebted up to lo 
per cent., between lo and 25 per cent., between 25 and 50 per cent., between 50 
and 75 per cent., between 75 and too per cent, of the assets; the seventh and 
last class consists of farms indebted by more than 100 per cent. Under these 
headings there appear tlie number of the farms the relative indebtedness of which 
lies within the limits indicated. The sum of the numbers entered under these 
headings naturally is equal to the total number of all the farms the debts and 
assets of which have been used for the calculation of the average ratio of their 
indebtedness. In this way the spread of the percentages of the total as well as 
of the farm indebtedness is calculated and represented; the mortgage indebtedness, 
however, is neglected. Nor are indications supplied as to the amounts of the 
debts and assets of those farms which belong to the separate classes established 
according to the percentages. 

The following example will show how these spread-tables are used: in the 
principal farming districts of Sweden and in the smallest group of full owmers 
working their own land (up to a land value of crowns) about 26 per cent. 


(i) The grouping of farms into size categories according to land values will be discussed below 
in greater detail, since the full significance of the computation of spread appears only within the 
framework of such a tabulation. 
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oJ the farms were not indebted and nearly 17 per cent, were indebted for more 
than 100 per cent, of their assets; in the group of large farms with land value of 
more than 50,000 crowns the corresponding figures were only 6 per cent, and 
7 per cent, respectively of all the farms. The consequence of this wide spread 
in the case of the small farms was that their average percentage of indebtedness 
of about 53 per cent, characterised only 15 per cent, of all farms (these 15 per 
cent, showing debt-ratios of between 50 and 75 per cent.), while in the case of 
the large farms the slightly higher rate of 56 per cent, characterised nearly 30 
per cent, of the farms. Consequently the very small difference in the average 
indebtedness percentages of the two groups concealed a very different structure 
of indebtedness in each case, which was only clearly seen when the spread was 
taken into account; actually the representative or intrinsic value of the average 
percentage of indebtedness of the large farms was twice that of the small 
farms (i). 

As will readily be inferred from this example, the representative character 
of an average percentage of indebtedness will be judged by calculating how many 
farms out of all farms show a debt ratio similar to that indicating the debt-ratio 
of the total. (We use the term similar, because the average debt ratio can 
be compared only to a range of individual debt ratios lying between certain lim¬ 
its, for example between 50 and 75 per cent. etc.). It is, however, not possible 
to assign to the farms grouped together according to their debt-ratios the cor¬ 
responding sums of the debts and values themselves, the ratio of which forms 
the very basis of the grouping. In this way, the weight of these values in the 
calculation of the total average of indebtedness could have been established, 
giving thus an even better understanding of the qualitative structure of indebted¬ 
ness. It is true that the Swedish statistics contain yet another set of ** spreads 
calculated on the basis of the values of net assets {i, e., gross assets minus debts). 
In this case the assignment to the different groups is made according to the absol¬ 
ute values of the net assets, the grading of the groups corresponding to that of 
the size categories of the farms (see below); it is established equally for the cases 
of positive values of net assets (thus for all the farms with indebtedness less than 
100 per cent.) and for negative values (thus for all farms indebted more than 
100 per cent.). 

Since the net assets have been calculated on the basis of subtracting the 
debts from the assets, the knowlede of their dispersion does not contribute direct¬ 
ly to the further characterisation of the dispersion of indebtedness—^being 
based on the relation (quotient) between debts and assets—, though the picture 
of the structure of the assets is thereby enriched by a feature of some interest. 
The same result, in our opinion, might have been attained more simply and more 
clearly by the expansion of the tables showing the spread of the percentages of 


(1) For reasons which cannot here be discussed in detail these marked differences of spread — or, 
what comes to the same thing, of the representative character of the average percentages of indebted¬ 
ness — are to be taken as t3rpical. This seems all the more to justify the demand that in the elabora¬ 
tion of the data enquiry into details of the spread and clear presentation thereof should not be omitted. 
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indebtedness: the insertion into these of the actual amounts of the debts and 
assets would not only have more closely characterised the farms included in the 
different classes of indebtedness and their significance for the average debt-ratio 
of the group or class, but would also have rendered it possible to determine the 
net assets: the user'of the statistics would have had merely the trouble of sub¬ 
tracting the debts from the assets. The present arrangement of the Swedish 
statistics seems to be not very clear, and utilisation is difficult as at the same 
time too much and too little is included. This holds also true in a certain measure 
for the tables showing the spreads themselves. The calculation of the per¬ 
centages of total indebtedness has already been noted as superfluous, and accord¬ 
ingly the details of their spread is regarded as complicating unncessarily the 
work of compilation. Generally speaking, the calculation of spread-tables for 
a single type of debts should satisfy the requirements of economic statistics. 
The type of indebtedness to be selected necessaril}' depends in each case on the 
scope of the survey; if this is limited, as in the United States, to mortgage indebted¬ 
ness, tables of spread can be calculated of course only for this type. From the 
discussion in the first part of this article, however, it will readily be inferred that 
in our opinion the total of the farming debts forms the most suitable basis not 
only for the calculation of the percentages of indebtedness but also for that of 
their spread. 

The question of the “ right method to follow in the calculation and pre¬ 
sentation of dispersion is not an easy one to answer. In order to establish a 
standard deviation which would reduce the measure of the spread to a single 
numerical expression, percentages of indebtedness would have to be published 
for all farms. In a general statistical survey with its thousands of figures this 
is impossible, and moreover it would not even be expedient, since, for the economic 
interpretation, the relative level of indebtedness has in each case also a quali¬ 
tatively difEerent character, which completely disappears in the standard devia¬ 
tion which is the result of purely arithmetical operation. For evidence, it might 
be enough to recall the very different significance of the non-indebted farms and 
of those excessively indebted for the general debt situation of any particular 
farming area. We should, therefore, prefer the grouping by classes, or in other 
words, the schematised dispersion or spread, although from the standpoint of the 
statistical method it has the drawback that within the different classes or grades 
the percentages of indebtedness may be distributed with very little uniformity 
(for example, there may be a large accumulation either at the upper or at the 
lower limit of the grade). This might be remedied by establishing as many 
classes as possible, perhaps with a difference of 5 cent, only, but this would 
greatly increase the labour required for the construction of the tables. On the 
other hand, a difference of lo per cent, might satisfy even the strictest require¬ 
ments while one of 25 per cent., such as is employed by the Swedish statistics 
(with the exception of the further subdivision of the first class) serves the purpose 
very well. The absolute minimum, the fulfilment of which must be emphatically 
required, consists in the indication of the non-indebted and the excessively in¬ 
debted farms according to their number, the total amount of their debts and the 
value of their assets. This would at least bring into clear relief, as to their ab- 
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solute extent and as to their importance for the establishment of average per¬ 
centages of indebtedness, the two extreme groups of indebted farms which have 
so much significance alike for private as for national economy. 

C. — Indebtedness according to the Size of Farms. 

For the representation of agricultural statistics secured in the course of a 
nation-wide enumeration, the administrative units of the country concerned 
furnish the most convenient and often also the only subdivisions used. This, 
so to speak, horizontal classification has come to be supplemented, and in an 
increasing degree, by a vertical one planned in accordance with the internal struc¬ 
ture of the items w^hich are the subject of the survey. As characteristic of this 
vertical grouping, the essential structural element of the subject matter of the 
enquiry is chosen, in agricultural statistics foremost the size of the farm, meas¬ 
ured by the extent of the farm area. The use of size categories seems, however, 
to be nearly everywdiere confined to the representation of data on the distribution 
of farm land and on the conditions of farm tenure. More rarely are production 
statistics and particulars of the farming system thus treated and for classifying 
farm assets and debts, the criterion of farm size has u]) to now been employed 
only by the Swedish survey in a comprehensive way (apart from enquiries of the 
sample type). The United States Census, to be sure, is giving the distribution 
of farm values according to the .size of farms; the debt statistics, howevei, are 
shown on the basis of geographical subdivisions alone. Thus, it is impossible 
to deduce from the Census, or to calculate with its help, the differences in the 
mortgage indebtedness (that is, the ratio of debts to assets) for the different 
farm size classes, unless indeed the land values and the debts are looked upon 
as being distributed among the different size categories just as are the farm values 
or the areas farmed. This could only lead to results of any certainty on the as¬ 
sumption that the land value and the debt-ratio are nearly the same everywhere 
and in all classes. As this assumption seems still less admissible for the Ignited 
States than it would be anywhere else, it becomes impoSsSible to analyse the con¬ 
ditions of indebtedness of American agriculture in accordance wdth the size of 
farms. 

Here also the Swedish survey utilises its data in a more complete and more 
systematic way. Indeed, the grouping of farms by their area is also abandoned, 
but only in order to replace this principle of division by one far more suitable 
for the purposes of statistics of indebtedness. For the establishment of the size 
categories of farms the Swedish survey starts from the farm value (and not from 
the area), grouping in its first class all farms with land, including buildings, of a 
value up to 5,000 crowns; the second, third, fourth and fifth groups including re¬ 
spectively farms with land of a value of 5,000 to 10,000 crowns, of 10,000 to 25,000 
crowns, of 25,000 to 50,000 crowns and of 50,000 to 100,000 crowns, while the 
last group includes the largest farms with a land value of more than 100,000 
crowns. This classification is employed in the tabulation and presentation of 
all the data appearing in the statistics of indebtedness; as already noted, it was 
for these same groups that the dispersion figures of the debt-ratios were calculated 
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also. As the single figure not being expressed in terms of value and not having 
been calculated by the help of such a value, the extent of the arable land of all 
farms within a certain value-class is given, and in so doing a grouping has been 
established according to land tenure (see Part I), viz., land owned in full, rented 
in addition to owned land, or leased to other persons. 

If it is agreed that the results of general agricultural surveys should be grouped 
by size categories of farms, the further requirement may well be admitted, namely 
that for the special case of statistics of assets and debts (and for these only) the 
criterion should be the land value rather than the area. In support of this opinion 
a special and a general reason may be given. 

The special reason consists in the fact that the classification of farms ac¬ 
cording to their value affords the only reasonable framework for the representa¬ 
tion of conditions of indebtedness. It has already been pointed out on several 
occasions that general statistics of indebtedness have a tendency to widen out 
into some kind of property census. This tendency entails, for the presentation 
of the results of the survey, the aj)plication of the economic category which is 
fully characteristic of the data in question and distinguivshes them from other 
data of agricultural statistics; such a category is the value expressed in the na¬ 
tional currency of each country. 

The general justification of the classification according to value relates to 
the special positicm and function of indebtedness statistics in agricultural sta¬ 
tistics as a whole. Any type of agricultural statistics, which groups its results 
according to size of farms, must of counse proceed from the area farmed, but 
these may be shown either in units of area (thus in hectares, acres, dessiatines, etc.) 
or according to its value (thus in crowns, dollars, marks, etc.). Now^ statistics 
of distribution of land ownership in particular are classified according to the 
extent of the area farmed. This is in accordance with the general idea wdiich 
designates a farm as large w hen it includes much land, 'and wdieti it does not, 
as small. By tlie same token, the statistics of land-utilisation, of the density 
of the live stock, of the employment of means of production of all kinds, and finally 
of agricutural j^roduction itself, may be more easily classified and brought into 
harmony wdth each other and the statistics of distribution of land-ownership, 
since it is by the extent of the area farmed that all these data are measured. None 
the less the grouping of farms according to their area has drawbacks, in view of 
the fact that the capacity of soil for agricultural utilisation greatly varies from 
district to district as well as between countries. In consecpience, the more use 
is made of agricultural statistics for national and international comparisons 
the more detailed returns are required of land not in cultivation or without agri¬ 
cultural value (poor grazing and pasturelands, roads, built over parcels of land, etc.) 
and the less such land is taken into account when assigning farms to their size 
categories. Here the idea of ** value makes itself felt already in a general 
way. But it becomes more especially necessary to take it into account when the 
bases and results of farming activity have to be referred to the common denomi¬ 
nator of all economic enterprise, i. e., to money and value in mone>. 

These considerations may be brought to a close by a general observation. 
For some long time past, the money analysis of farm management results has 
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been considered as an instrument indispensable for scientific investigations into 
agricultural conditions. All that is proposed here is the transfer of this point 
of view to the methods adopted for the elaboration and presentation of surveys 
dealing with the relations of agricultural assets to debts. Statistical surveys 
conducted on the sample method have already followed this procedure, but there 
has been some hesitation in adopting it for general surveys of the census type. 
A complete re-orientation of the whole of agricultural statistics so as to base them 
exclusively on value seems neither practicable nor advisable, while to present 
the statistics on a double basis under quantity and value would require such an 
expenditure of labour that other parts of the work of elaboration would perforce 
be neglected. For the more limited range of an enquiry into assets and indebted¬ 
ness, however, the application of the principle of value is found to be in the 
closest harmony with the character the data assembled. 

D. — Snmmarv. 

It will be seen that the following requirements for the elaboration and pre¬ 
sentation of the data of a general survey of agricultural indebtedness may thus 
be formulated. 

(1) For the calculation of debt-ratios (debts divided by assets) the whole 
of the farms under review, or rather of the data supplied by these, should always 
be utilised; if, for example, the non-indebted farms are left out the results are no 
longer comparable with those of other surveys, even if those too leave out of count 
the non-indebted farms. 

(2) On the other hand full particulais must be given for at least the 
debt-free farms and for those that are excessively indebted, it would also be 
desirable to extend this principle to all the groups of indebtedness, i, e,, to estab¬ 
lish a schematic representation of the spread of the debt-ratios. 

(3) For the tabulation and representation of the data according to size 
categories of farms, the basis chosen should be not that of area but that of \ alue 
of land, as it is only in this way that the survey retains its definite character 

It will be observed that in formulating these prerequisites, the requirements 
for the elaboration and presentation are both greater and stricter than for the 
scope of the enquiry and the comprehensiveness of the data themselves. This 
is fully recognised here. In our opinion, it is most essential to avoid wearying 
the farmer, or even arousing his suspicions, by too frequent and too detailed an 
interrogation. On the other hand it is felt that in the publications of central 
statistical authorities there is a tendency to pursue the methods of tabulation 
and presentation into the smallest details and thus to undertake unnecessarily 
burdensome calculations. The American Census and the Swedish survey alike 
oflfer many examples of this tendency, an outstanding one being the calculation 
of debt-ratios as well as of debt and farm values per farm and per unit of area 
even for the smallest administrative districts. It may be that such details are 
required by local interests, but for scientific work their utility is very doubtful, 
as the administrative unit can only very rarely be chosen as a basis of investi¬ 
gation that whenever several districts are studied together recourse must inevi- 
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tably be had to absolute figures. However valuable may be the calculation 
of relative figures for the whole of a territory as well as for the larger sub¬ 
divisions, for the smaller units the statement of absolute figures would seem to 
be sufficient. The example here given, which might be supplemented by others 
of the same kind, shows that by reasonably contracting the scope of tabulation 
work, some labour could be released for fulfilling the requirements formulated 
above. 

Dr. RxtdoIvF Freund 
(Stockholm), 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN MEAT 

Summary. — International trade in live animals. — International trade in beef and veal, 
in mutton and lamb, and in pigmeat. — The European importing countries — The 
United Kingdom the largest importer of meat — The decline of international trade in 
meat in recent years — Changes in the consumption of meat — Fall in consumption 
due to general economic crisis, rather than to restriction of imports — Increase of home 
production in importing countries. — Prospects in the international meat market 

For some time past the International Institute of Agriculture has been 
engaged in making a study of international trade in meat. A Report on the 
subject was presented in a provisional form to the General Assembly of the 
Institute held in Rome from 5 to ii October; this report is now under revi¬ 
sion and will shortly be published in its definite form. It will be the second 
volume of a series of studies on the principal agricultural products on the 
world market. 

The study is confined to the three kinds of animals that are most import¬ 
ant for the meat supply, viz., cattle, pigs and sheep, and to the meat derived 
from them. The number of countries that are really important in the inter¬ 
national meat trade is comparatively small, but the general survey of the 
international trade in live animals and in meat of the three kinds ranges 
over a considerable number of countries. By this method of treatment the 
outstanding importance of a small number of importing countries on the one 
hand and of a small nimiber of exporting countries on the other hand is 
clearly demonstrated. 

Apart from the general surveys, the report contains special sections on 
the movement and structure of the foreign trade of the principal importing 
countries in meat of each of the three different kinds. In the case of pig- 
meat, sections are included on the foreign trade of the United States and Den¬ 
mark, in view of the fact that the export of pigs and pig products from these 
two countries has played and still plays a decisive part on the world market. 

In addition to the chapters relating strictly to international trade, there 
is a chapter describing in some detail the production and consumption of meat 
in the principal importing countries, viz, the United Kingdom, Germany, Italy, 
France, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. 

Throughout the Report the year 1924 has been taken as the point of 
departure and the information given relates in the main to the years 1924 
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to ^ 935 * Comparisons are, however, drawn with the pre-war period, in order 
to show to what extent the same tendencies may be observed in recent years 
as in that period. The war-period and the years immediately following the 
war are, for the most part, excluded from consideration as being abnormal 
and not likely to furnish data that would aid an observer in forming an 
opinion on the development of the meat trade. 

International trade in cattle, pigs and sheep is carried on to-day, except 
in small volume and apart from bree'ding stock, between neighbouring coun¬ 
tries or countries not very far from one another. As far as pigs and sheep 
are concerned, this was already the case before the war, there were, on the 
other hand, still considerable consignments of cattle from Canada and the 
United States to the United Kingdom in the ten years immediately preceding 
the war, though already, even in this period, the trade showed a distinct 
tendency to decline. 

Owing to the fact that the trade in live animals now lakes place only 
across short distances there is not a single world market in which any pro¬ 
ducing country can compete, but several regional markets. The most import¬ 
ant of these is the European market, but there are other independent mark¬ 
ets in North America, South America, South Africa and parts of Asia. 

International trade in beef and veal and in mutton and lamb is for the 
most part across long distances. The proportion of fresh meat entering into 
the total trade is consequently not a high one. The greater ])art of the beef 
and veal entering into international trade is either chilled or frozen, tlie greater 
part of the mutton and lamb is frozen. The trade in beef and veal and in 
mutton and lamb is to-day confined mainly to an exchange between countries 
of the Southern Hemisphere (Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Australia and New 
Zealand) and a small number of European countries, notably the United Kingdom. 

The trade in pigmeat is mainly across comparatively short distances, 
thougli there is also a certain volume of trade between distant countries. The 
proportion of fresh meat is small, international trade being for the most part 
in prepared pigmeat, primarily bacon and liams. Except for small quantities 
the trade is confined to the Northern Hemisphere, and more precisely to the 
United States, Canada and the European countries. 

The decisive part on the international meat market is played by the 
European importing countries, not only on account of the volume of their 
exports, but also because on the European markets several countries compete 
with one another. By far the largest importer of meat is the United Kingdom 
and its imports have increased since the war not only absolutely but relatively. 

It is also a large importer of live animals (particularly cattle) but such 
imports have rather tended to decline. The share of the Ignited Kingdom in 
the aggregate excess of imports of all importing countries (with a few insig¬ 
nificant omissions) was as follows. 


Years 

Beef 
and veal 

Pigmc.it 

Mutton 
atul lamb 

Cattle 

Pigs 

Sheep 

1924. 

.63 3 

73 7 

95 » 

5*8 

16 3 

21 7 

1929. 

• 67 9 

83.6 

9 ^ 5 

31.6 

135 

16 2 

1934. 

. 84 3 

92 0 

90 7 

467 

144 

10 7 
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In view of the position of the United Kingdom the importance of the 
regulation of the imports of meat into that country from 1932 onwards will 
readily be understood. On this subject precise information will be found in 
the Report under notice (i). Full information is also given on government 
measures for the encouragement of meat production and the regulation of the 
meat market in the other countries that are large importers of meat. 

A fact that is clearly brought out by the general survey of international 
trade in meat is that the trade has considerably declined in recent years. 
The fact is also apparent from the many statistical tables given in the text 
and in the Appendices. We here reproduce a summary table showing the 
excess of imports in the years 1924 to 1934 of the importing countries. 


Excess of Imports of the Importing Countries. 


Years 

Beef 

Pigmeat 

Mutton 

Cattle 

Pigs 

Sheep 

(thousands 
of quintals) 

(thousands 
of quintals) 

(thousands 
of quintals) 

(thousands (thousands (thousands 
of head) of bead) of head) 

1924 . 

. II.159 

7,004 

2,756 

1,929 

I.419 

2.657 

1925 . 

. II »732 

6,568 

2,960 

1.798 

1,712 

2,999 

1926. 


5.928 

2.954 

1,768 

1,992 

3.887 

1927 . 

. >0.855 

6,232 

3.0^9 

2,036 

2,291 

3.391 

1928. 

. 9.442 

6.251 

3.069 

2,306 

2,419 

3.462 

1929 . 


5.962 

3.119 

2,446 

2,279 

3.457 

1930 . 

. 8.863 

6.408 

3.547 

2,176 ' 

2,225 

4.756 

1931 . 

. 8,569 

7.486 

3.921 

1.489 

2,000 

3.819 

T932 . 

. 7.339 

7.410 

3.741 

1,263 

1,320 

3.350 

1933 . 

. 7.299 

6.293 

3.603 

T.237 

1,009 

3.172 

1934. 

. 7.528 

5.480 

3.505 

1,191 

908 

3.397 


The observation that the international trade in meat has declined leads 
at once to the inquiry whether the decrease of the imports into the importing 
countries has been compensated by an increase in home production or has 
brought about a restriction of consumption. It is to answer this question 
that a series of studies has been made of the production and consumption of 
meat in the principal importing countries. In the sections embodying the 
results of these studies the changes not only in the consumption of meat but 
in the relative proportion of home and foreign supplies are set out as fully 
as the available information allows this to be done. 

The tables given in the Report to show the changes in the consumption 
of meat are drawn from a documentation prepared by the International Instit¬ 
ute of Agriculture and presented to the Mixed Committee of the League of 
Nations on the Problem of Nutrition (2). We here reproduce one of these 
tables. 


(1) The information in the Report is carried up to the end of 1935. More detailed, but not so 
recent, information may be found in earlier publications of the International Institute of Agriculture. 
See the volumes for 1932*33, 1933*34 and 1934-35 of **The Agricultural Situation, *’ and the numbers 
for October and November 1935 of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 

(2) I^eague of Nations: The Problem of Nutrition. Vol. IV: Statistics of Production, Consumption 
and Prices. Geneva, 1936. 
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Consumption of Beef and Veal, Pigmeat and Mutton and Lamb 

(in Kilogrammes per Head). 


Country 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

193X 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Belgium. 

... 38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

40 

42 

40 

41 

41 

Czechoslovakia . . 

. • . 33 

34 

34 

36 

35 

35 

35 

33 

3 T 

34 

Denmark. 

• ■ (i) 49 

— 

— 

42 

42 

47 

47 

57 

66 

66 

France . 

... — 

— 

33 

35 

34 

33 

34 

34 

35 

34 

Germany. 

... 47 

45 

49 

52 

51 

50 

49 

48 

49 

54 

Italy. 

... 

19 

20 

20 

20 

16 

T 7 

16 

16 

15 

Netherlands .... 

... 40 

38 

39 

39 

37 

37 

41 

42 

45 

— 

Norway. 

... 28 

31 

32 

32 

32 

32 

33 

33 

32 

35 

Poland. 

... — 

— 

17 

19 

T 9 

18 

20 

19 

20 

T 9 

Switzerland. 

. . (2) 46 

44 

— 

44 

44 

44 

47 

48 

48 

50 

United Kingdom 

... 62 

6t 


64 

62 

62 

(>5 

65 

63 

63 

Canada . 

... 67 

68 

70 

99 

bt) 

66 

67 

67 

62 

64 

United States . . . 

... 62 

61 

63 

^>3 

62 

60 

61 

02 

64 

^3 

Australia. 

. . . Ill 

105 

112 

III 

97 

91 

85 

86 

98 

97 

New Zealand . . . 

... 113 

117 

105 

105 

10b 

96 

127 

T05 

98 

III 


(i) Faber’s estimate 1922 (Journal of the Royal .Statistical, 5 >ociety, Januar3’ 1034), includes 
otfal. — (2) 1921. 


While the absolute figures are not strictly comparable, owing to differences 
in the methods of calculating or estimating the consumption, the table shows 
—and the fact is also shown by the separate tables for the consumption of 
beef and veal, of mutton and lamb, and of pigmeat—that the tightening of 
the measures of restriction has not led to a decline of consumption in all the 
countries. Thus in France, Belgium and Switzerland the consumption of meat 
has increased rather than diminished. On the other hand, in Australia and 
New Zealand, which are exporting countries, a considerable decrease in the 
consumption of meat may be observed, and in Canada, another exporting country, 
there has been a small decrease which, nevertheless, exceeded the decline in 
the consumption of the importing countries, Germany and Czechoslovakia. It 
is true, however, that Italy shows a particularly pronounced decline in the 
consumption of meat. 

It would seem, from the figutes, that the fall in consumption that has 
been observed in certain years in several countries that have imposed severe 
restrictions on imports has been a re.sult of the general economic crisis and 
that, in consequence, after a certain economic revival noted in these last years 
it has again been replaced by an increase. Consequently the restrictive meas¬ 
ures have only a secondary importance. It is precisely becau.se the consumption 
has fallen in importing countries such as Germany and Czechoslovakia that 
imports have been more and more rejected. In these countries the restrictions 
on the import of meat only represented a link in the chain of agricultural 
protectionism as a whole, without which the consumption of food-stuffs would 
have probably fallen even more markedly .since, had there been no restrictions 
on imports, the difficulties of agriculture would have been greater and the con¬ 
sumption capacity of other large sections of the population would have been 
even more severely depressed, 

A much more important factor in the development of the international 
meat trade than the fall in consumption has been the increase of home pro- 
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duction in the importing countries themselves. The case of the United King¬ 
dom is of special interest. Taking all kinds of meat together the home supplies 
have increased since 1924 and in 1934 were 18.2 per cent, higher than in the 
earlier year. Total imports reached a maximum in 1931, but have since con¬ 
siderably declined; the decline affected imports from both British and foreign 
countries, but was much more marked in the case of foreign countries. Ex¬ 
pressed as percentages of total supplies of meat, the home supplies rose from 
41.42 ,per cent, in 1924 to 46.97 per cent, in 1934, and the supplies from Brit¬ 
ish countries rose from 17.41 per cent, to 19.98 per cent., while the .supplies 
from foreign countries fell from 41.17 per cent, to 33.05 per cent. In Ger¬ 
many the increase in home production and the decline in imports were much 
more marked than in the United Kingdom. The national production of all 
kinds of meat rose from 25,232,000 quintals in 1925 to 34,160,000 quintals 
in 1935, while in the same period the excess of imports fell from 2,795,000 
(luintals to 787,000 quintals. Thus the national production, expressed as a 
percentage of total consumption, rose from 90 per cent, in 1925 to 98 per cent 
in 1925. Home production in France varies considerably from year to year 
and, as a conse(iuence, foreign trade fluctuates widely; the foreign supplies, 
expressed as a percentage of total consumption, were 10.8 per cent, in 1927, 
1.8 per cent, in 1929, 17.4 per cent, in 1931 and 2.5 per cent, in 1935. 

The study concludes with the following estimate of prospects in the inter¬ 
national meat market: “ The decline in the volume of international trade in 
live animals and meat has been, in part, the consequence of a restriction of 
consumption due to the crisis, and where the crisis has not reduced the consump¬ 
tion it has certainly, in many cases, prevented an increase in consumption. 
The good harvests of forage crops from 1929 to 1933, combined with the low 
prices of fodder had, moreover, accelerated the increase of production in vari¬ 
ous countries, and this also reduced the import requirements. But in the 
countries in question, the bad harvests of forage crops in 1934 and 1935 and 
a simultaneous economic revival in 1935 had the effect of bringing about a 
renewed increase of imports. If unemployment continued to decrease and the 
purchasing power of large masses of the population increased, the import require¬ 
ments of several countries might grow still further. For, according to all 
the studies relating to the question, the meat consumption of large sections 
of the population of the meat-importing countries still remains well below 
the quantity that would be desirable from the physiological point of view. 
Even a small increase of the average consumption per head of the population 
would render it necessary that large supplies should become available. 

However, in view of the present difficulties of international trade and 
of payments, it would be possible only to a certain extent to bring about a 
revival of the international meat market by an increase in consumption. It 
is precisely on account of these last difficulties that, in spite of an increase 
in requirements that has already taken place and has even given rise to more 
or less appreciable tension in the meat supply, several countries (Germany, 
Italy, Greece) have during recent years, only allowed their imports to increase 
within certain limits, and have endeavoured by various means to adapt the 
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consumption to tlie available supplies. The longer the present difficulties in 
connection with international exchanges and the measures of restriction con¬ 
tinue, the smaller the chances of a marked revival in international trade in 
meat become. Even now it is difficult to believe that the policy of agricul¬ 
tural production, clearly defined and energetically pursued that is foimd without 
exception in all the principal importing countries can be fundamentally changed. 
The aspiration to greater independence in the meat supply, an aspiration occa¬ 
sioned by a great variety of motives (safeguarding the profitableness of agri¬ 
culture, maintaining the purchasing power of large sections of the popul¬ 
ation, exchange difficulties, creation of possibilities of employment) has, in 
any case, given birth to great capacities for production, which now could 
hardly be destroyed, but will probably be developed more and more. But 
the intensity of this aspiration and the degree to which it will be felt depend, 
eventually, on the form which international economic relations will take more than 
on the technical possibilities of production and considerations of profitableness. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Workers' Nutrition and Social Policy. International Labour Office, Geneva i93(>. 

The Report on Workers' Nutrition and Social Policy " published by the Inter¬ 
national I^abour Office contains the re.sults of an extensive investigation of the problem 
in compliance with a resolution submitted to and approved by the International Labour 
Conference of i<)35 The investigation was carried on in collaboration with the Health 
and Economic Sections of the League of Nations and with the International In.^titute 
of Agriculture The report is contained in eight chapters and its contents are further 
illustrated in six appendices dealing with some particular aspects of the general pro¬ 
blem of nutrition. Chapter I, “ Nature and Scope of the Report, " deals with the 
broad questions of malnutrition, malnourishment and under-nourishment, each of which 
classifications is clearly defined and examined in its relations to generally accepted 
nutrition standards (the London Standards), to what workers actually eat, to economic 
and social problems and to the means of improving the methods of nutrition at large 
and among the workers in particular. Chapter II, under the headings (a) The Problem 
of Food Rations, and (h) Energy Requirements of the worker, contains a careful study 
of the relations between nutrition and occupation, while Chapter III deals with facts 
on workers' diets, such as national differences in food consumption, variations in food 
consumption according to family incomes, the question of malnutrition as a consequence 
of imperfect knowledge of the proper food requirements of man according to well estab¬ 
lished nutrition values, etc. In the words of the report itself, from the discussion 
of the nutrition problem in Chapters IT and III, there emerges tlie fact of a wide 
discrepancy between scientifically established optimum standards* of nutrition and tlie 
actual food coUvSumption of large sections of the working population. At this point 
the question arises: is agriculture capable of meeting the increasing demand for the 
necessary foodstuffs ? This question is fully answered in the affirmative by the section 
of the Report (Chapter IV) prepared by the International Institute of Agriculture, which 
contains the following concluding remarks: " In theory agriculture is certainly able 
to respond to the increased demand for a real improvement in nutrition standards. 
Such an improvement would no doubt tend to diminish if not eliminate the present 
problem of surpluses and over-production and a considerable increase in production 
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might even become necessary. ” Obviously a re-adjustment of agricultural production 
to meet an increasing demand raises other problems which for their proper solution 
require the collaboration of the agricultural producers and all other parties concerned 
in the main problem of raising the nutrition standards of the populations and provid¬ 
ing the means thereto. Social-economic aspects of the problem of nutrition present 
themselves and are dealt with in Chapters V and VI of the Report. Prices of food¬ 
stuffs, production costs, market organisation and distribution costs, commercial and 
fiscal policies, nutrition standards and consumption ha])its, wages, social insurance 
and assistance, working conditions of tlie labourers are subject to the inquiry and dis¬ 
cussion of the experts who prepared the material embodied in the report which, in 
the concluding paragraph of Chapter VI contains the statement that “in view of the 
general and widespread attention now being focUvSed on workers’ nutrition, it may be 
reasonably expected that social and labour legislation will deal in the future with 
the question at issue more directly, in greater detail and in a more scientific way 
than hitherto. ’’ Meanwhile the report shows that agencies and methods to improve 
nutrition are already at work (Chapter V’’!!). That such improvement is necessary and 
urgent is evidenced by the findings of the report as summarised in Chapter VIII: “ Large 
numbers of the working population not only in impoverished or depressed areas but 
even in tlie most advance<l industrial countries are inadequately nourished. Such 
malnourishment and under-nourishment are not the result merely of temporary disloc¬ 
ations due to an industrial depression, though a depression usually has an aggrav¬ 
ating influence. It is a condition found among many employed workers in times 
of normal business activity. “ The remedy to this distressing situation is clearly in¬ 
dicated. It is for the proper agencies to act in accordance with the suggestions implied 
ill the findings of the report if the causes of unwarrented and avoidable miseiy’ are to 
be eliminated. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION OF THE RUBBER MARKET (i) 

Summary. — Position of the market up to 1921. First attempts at international regula¬ 
tion. — Stevenson Committee of Enquiry. — The Duncan Plan and the Stevenson 
Plan. — The second Stevenson Plan — Difficulties experienced in and effects of the 
application of the Stevenson Plan. — Further endeavours at regulation of the market. 
— International agreement of i03L 

Position of the market up to 1921. 

First attempts at international regulation. 

The first attempts at international regulation of the rubber market date 
from the middle of the year 1921, following on the serious crisis affecting the 
trade in rubber. 

Rubber consumption was greatly stimulated by the development of the 
motor car industry and by the constantly increasing requirements of the Euro¬ 
pean and American industry, and during the prewar years consumption tended 
to outstrip production, prices reaching their maximum in 1910 at 12s. per 
lb. From 1914 onwards, however, a very rapid increase took place in the pro¬ 
duction of rubber mainly as a conseiiuence of the extensive hevea Jplanting 
carried out during the preceding period, on which tapping was beginning. 

Up to 1905 the only source of rubber was the forest gathering of the fresh 
rubber, a large proportion coming from Brazil and the remainder from Equator¬ 
ial Africa, In consequence of the greatly extended demand for the commodity, 
there was a search for new working methods likely to be adequate to the progress¬ 
ive character of the demand, and the solution was found in the rubber planta¬ 
tion. Rubber planting began on a small scale and then rapidly extended in 
Malaya and in South Eastern Asia, very soon outstripping the production of 
forest rubber and later the requirements even of consumption. 

The disproportion set up between production and consumption is however 
to be attributed not merely to the rapid increase of the production of plantation 
rubber, but also to the decline in consumption, consequent on the war. On a 
certain proportion of the European market, purchasing and consumption capac¬ 
ity had beceme reduced. On the other hand, the considerable increase in con¬ 
sumption in America was not enough to absorb the surplus production. Stocks 
had begun to accumulate and the prices of raw rubber fell steadily, while the 


(1) The niaterial foi this article has been largely taken from the important pubheaUonsonthe 
subket by Tard, Economic ot Folititiue du Caoutchouc, Paris, Imprimerie, Us Presses Modemes 19^8, 
and HiiBNER, Kautschuk, Chemisch-technischer Verlag, Dr. Bodcml)euder. 
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cost of production perceptibly increased: in 1920 costs amounted to gd, the lb., 
while the selling price did not exceed jd, the lb. 

The Rubber Growers' Association, founded in 1907 in London and grouping a 
large proportion of the British planters and rubber planting companies, in iptS had 
requested its members to limit their production by 20 per cent, and not to exceed 
a yield of 215 kgs. per hectare (192 lb. per acre). Three fourths of the members 
accepted the proposed limitation and actually the production of 1918 fell as 
compared with that of 1917 by 35,000 metric tons: some part of the stocks at 
Singapore or at Penang could thus be exported. These results were however only 
temporary, as the efforts were counteracted by the action of producers not bound 
by the engagement. At the same time consumption fell still further. 

In 1919 the Association had taken a further step by inviting its members to re¬ 
duce production by 25 per cent, wliich 95 per cent, of them undertook to do. But 
the consequent diminution of production was not enough to counterbalance the 
decline in consumption. The market was loaded with enormous stocks and a 
further collapse of prices took place in 1921; raw rubber was quoted at lod. and 
lower per lb. This price no longer covered the planters’ costs of production, the 
growers’ situation became serious and a proportion of the plantations were aban¬ 
doned or burnt. 

It was in consequence of this situation that towards the middle of 1921 the 
Association proposed to form a syndicate of growers to fix the price of rubber, 
regularise the plantation of new areas and effect all purchasing and all advances 
on the crops of members of the syndicates. This proposal however did not meet 
with success. While many British and Dutch planters were opposed to all forms 
of control, others would have accepted it, provided that such a measure became 
generally imposed by law. Other producers required as a $tne qua non condition 
the financial assistance of the association. On the other hand, it was not possible 
to contemplate bringing into the association the small native planters numbering 
some tens of thousands holding about 500,000 acres of plantation out of the 
3,000,000 acres representing the total area planted. 

In spite of the negative result of this attempt, the Rubber Growers’ Association 
addressed a fresh appeal to growers, inviting them to restrict their production 
in the course of 1922. It was however impracticable to arrive at an agreement 
owing to the diverse conditions of ctiltivation in Malaya, in Ceylon and in Java 
in accordance with the nature of the soil, the climate and labour conditions. 
Dutch growers could produce on their plantations rubber at the price of $d, 
the lb. which allowed them to make a profit even on sales at the lowest price of 
7 y^d., while the British planters could not produce at less than grf., except in 
Ceylon, where the conditions of production were more favourable than in 
Malaya. 

At the same time the Association had renewed its efforts to obtain the sup¬ 
port of its members for the continuance of voluntary restriction by means of 
their engagement not to produce during the first six months of 1922 a quantity 
of rubber in excess of that produced by themselves during the first six months 
of 1921, or, if preferred, not more than 75 per cent, of the rubber produced 
during the same period in 1920. It was successful only in obtaining the adhes- 
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ion of 55 per cent, of its members, while a minimum of 70 per cent, of the 
membership seemed essential if the plan was to have the results desired. 

In 1922 another system had been devised by M. Burger, the proposal was to 
establish a bureau for collective selling and to constitute a joint reserve of 100,000 
metric tons of rubber. (This figure was fixed on the basis of the surplus stocks at 
the end of 1921). This reserve was to be built up by means of a levy of 25 per 
cent, on the stocks of British and American dealers and the remainder by the 
growers. It would in fact have had to be constituted by the growers alone if 
the dealers had refused to give their support to the scheme. The control of 
this so-called Iron Stock was vested in a management council which it was 
expected would have held it off the market for a period of three years. Under 
this scheme no restriction of output was contemplated. 

Stevenson Committee of Enquiry. 

In the meantime the situation became even more serious. During 1921 the 
pressure exerted b}^ the Rubber Association to obtain legislative action in restric¬ 
tion of output had met with no support from the Colonial Office. In view 
however of the consequences already accruing from the state of affairs and of 
the more serious results that might be anticipated, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Mr. Churchill, appointed in October 1921 a committee which was to 
institute an enquiry and to make a report on the existing situation in regard to 
rubber in the British Colonies and Protectorates, for the information of the Sec¬ 
retary of State for the Colonies, and to indicate the measures to be taken for 
the improvement of this situation. • 

This Committee, consisting of nine members with Sir James Stevenson as 
chairman, presented on 19 May a report to Parliament on the existing situation 
m regard to rubber, indicating the measures to be taken for the strengthening of 
the market of this product. The actual production of raw rubber in 1920 had 
been 370,000 tons including 335,000 of plantation rubber and 35,000 of new rub¬ 
ber, in 1921 the total production had been 282,000 ton:*, 260,000 tons of 
plantation rubber and 22,000 of wild rubber. On the other hand the consumption 
had amounted to 310,000 tons in 1920 and to 265,000 tons in 1921. The world 
stocks of raw rubber on 31 January 1922 had been estimated at 210,000 tons for 
the consuming countries, 60,000 tons for the producing countries and 40,000 
tons afloat. 

In the absence of complete official statistics these figures represent an approxi¬ 
mation based on careful study of official and private returns and are evidence of 
the gravity of the situation. 

The Committee considered from four points of view the means which might 
be adopted for reducing the existing surplus stocks and for regulating output so 
as to secure equilibrium between supply and demand and to place the rubber 
industry on solid bases: {a) a campaign in favour of new and wider uses of rubber; 
(b) voluntary restriction; (c) the laisser faire method; [d) government action. 

As regards the first of these, it was recognised that much could be done in 
this direction, but that it should be realised that this method could not yield an 



immediate solution of the problem, as it would necessarily be some time before 
these new and wider applications of the commodity could result in any perceptible 
increase of consumption. 

In regard to voluntary restriction, the Committee noted that all the efforts 
in this direction made by the Rubber Growers* Association had given inadequate 
results. 

With respect to the adoption of latsser fatre, the Committee could not 
recommend leaving matters in their present state till all efforts had been made 
to reach a positive solution of the problem. 

There remained the last method, the adoption of which was recommended 
by the Committee, although accepting with reluctance any vState intervention 
in the economic field, especially when this intervention was to take the form of 
restriction of output of an important raw material. Taking into account however 
the disastrous consequences which threatened alike the industry and the coun¬ 
tries where it is practised on a large scale, the Committee resolved to recommend 
a measure of compulsory restriction as the sole alternative to the apparent 
further accentuation of the danger. At the same time however the Committee 
wished it to be understood that from the beginning of the enquiry it had been 
recognised that a restriction scheme, whether voluntary or compulsory, could 
not be imposed in Malaya if it were not also applied in the other countries in which 
rubber is produced on a large scale. The Committee added that it was not pre¬ 
pared to recommend a restriction scheme without .such scheme being accepted 
also by the authorities of the Netherlands East Indies controlling the single im¬ 
portant source of plantation rubber outside the British Colonies and Dependencies, 

The following are some approximate percentage figures of the total rubber 
production at this date, showing the relative importance of the different centres 
of plantation rubber production:— 


Malaya. 57.5 per cent. 

Ceylon. 12.5 » » 

Southern India and Burma. 2.0 » » 

Netherlands Indies. 25.5 » » 

Other countries. 2.5 » » 


100.0 per cent. 

The Duncan Plan and the Stevenson Pean. 

Among the numerous restriction schemes, two systems seemed to the 
Committee to offer a practical solution of the problem: the plan proposed in 
1921 by the Duncan Committee and the new scheme proposed by the Chairman 
of the Committee, Sir James Stevenson. 

By the former plan legislative measures were to be put into force prohibiting 
simultaneously the production and the export of any quantity of rubber exceed¬ 
ing a percentage to be strictly fixed of the quantity produced and exported 
during a previous specified period. 

By the Stevenson plan a graduated scale of duties on export was contem¬ 
plated varying with the percentage of a standard production (Standard produc- 
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tion = the normal output of a previous period precisely determined). I^ow 
rates were to be imposed on the quantity exported within the limits of the 
authorised percentage, while very high duties were to be placed on the com¬ 
modity when the quantity exceeded the percentage authorised for export. 

The essential difference between the two plans lies in the fact that the 
first prohibited the output above a fixed percentage without insuring thereby 
any revenue to the State, while the object of the second was to restrict export 
above a fixed percentage without directly restricting production* by the second 
scheme in addition the State was to secure revenue from the duties collected. 

The following are the main lines of the first plan: (a) adoption as standard 
production the actual production of each grower during the 12 months from 
I November 1919 to 31 October 1920 (the aggregate estimated quantity for 
all the producing countries is 330,000 tons of plantation rubber), (Z)) restriction 
of the output to a percentage of the standard leaving a margin of production 
allowing for the execution of contracts in course or for special difficulties. Such 
percentage would he fixed from time to time by notification in the Government 
Gazette. 

The main lines of the second plan are as follows (a) the standard production 
was determined as in the first plan, (b) the scale of duties on exportation 
started from a minimum of id, and gradually increased up to is. 2d, 


Percentage of the stand ird Untu*’ pa\able 

production exported per lb 

over TOO per cent.is 2d, 

from 91 to 100 per cent.is. od, 

» 81 )) 90 » )) lod. 

» 76 » 80 )) » Hd. 

» 71 » 75 M » td. 

)) f>6 » 70 » )) ^d, 

» 61 » 65 » )) 2d 

» 60 per cent, and under. id. 


According to this scale a duty of id, per lb., without taking account of the 
price of the rubber and of the quantity exported, was to be paid in permanence 
in place of the existing ad valorem duty. The rates higher than id, w^ould 
however be imposed temporarily, for example for three years. When the rubber 
market situation had improved to the point of justifying an inciease in the 
exportable percentage of the standard production, the elasticity essential to 
the working of the plan would be obtained by the fixing of the minimum duty 
of id, immediately below the percentage thus raised* for example, if the 
export of 70 per cent, instead of 60 per cent, of the standard production could 
be ab.sorbed, the duty on the export of 70 per cent, and under w^ould be fixed 
at id,, the duties on 71 per cent, and over would be the same as on the scale 
indicated. 

The second plan was considered by the Committee to be preferable to the 
first, and easy of application. 

The question of restriction by legislation was brought forward in the course 
of a conference which was held in 1922 under the auspices of the International 
Association of Rubber Planters. At this conference, attended by representatives 











of British, French, Dutch, Belgian and American planters, a resolution was passed 
by a majority of 383 votes asking for the support of the Netherlands Govern¬ 
ment to the Stevenson plan. The British voted in favour of the restriction 
and of the Netherlands adhesion, the Dutch against the motion in the propor¬ 
tion of I to 2, the Americans as especially the representatives of the rubber 
industry against the motion in the proportion of i to 2. The Netherlands 
Government did not hesitate to declare itself against the scheme, as not desiring 
for the time being to introduce any legislative measure for the purpose of 
restricting the production of rubber in the Netherlands possessions. 

These results seemed destined to wreck the Stevenson plan for which the 
adhesion of the Netherlands was a sine qua non condition. 

The views of the Stevenson Committee were however influenced by the 
increasing gravity of the situation, together with certain new, facts and several 
important considerations. Among these was in the first place the excessive 
increase in the output of rubber due to the failure of the attempt made by the 
growers to render voluntary restriction effective, with the consequent continued 
decline in rubber prices. A second consideration pointed to the adoption of 
restrictive measures without taking account of the attitude of the Netherlands 
Government, and this was the unanimous demand for such measures by the 
leading rubber companies, both in Dondon and in Malaya. The deciding factor, 
however, in the Committee's change of attitude was the discovery resulting 
from enquiries made that there were possibilities of securing, on the important 
British plantations situated in the other producing countries, a voluntary re¬ 
striction corresponding to that which might be resolved on for the territories 
forming part of the British Empire. The Rubber Growers' Association had 
obtained the promise of a co-operation to this effect in the majority of its planta¬ 
tions and the Committee were of opinion that a similar co-operation would 
make possible in the British territories a proportional reduction essential to 
a readjustment of supply to demand. 

The second Stevenson Pean, 

On 2 October 1922 the Stevenson Committee presented a new report modi¬ 
fying its original point of view and abandoning the previous question of Nether¬ 
lands support. At the same time it recommended the bringing into force of the new 
plan of State intervention in Ceylon, the Malay States and the Straits Settlements. 

In the May report the Committee had fixed the percentage of the standard 
production, exportable at the minimum duty, at a rate (60 per cent.); according to 
the new plan the authorised percentage exportable at the minimum duty was to- 
vary according to the fluctuations in the prices of raw rubber. So that the applica¬ 
tion of the system might have the desired result, the Committee had taken steps to 
meet the case in which the percentage of the standard production for which the 
minimum export duty had been authorised should prove to be too high for reasons 
not foreseen at the time of the introduction of the plan. Accordingly, for the 
case in which in the second three months of the application of the plan or in any 
other three-monthly period the price of rubber had not attained at least a certain 
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fixed average, the Committee recommended the reduction by 5 per cent, of the 
quantum of the standard production exportable at the minimum duty, and if 
this reduction was not enough to re-establish the average price in the following 
three months, a further reduction of 5 per cent, was to be made at the end of 
three months and so on by five per cent, reduction at the end of each three months 
until the average price had been obtained. 

The new plan fixed, for each grower who desired to export, a [quantity 
larger than that allocated to him at the minimum rate, the minimum export 
duty rates being for twelve months on the following scale: 

Petcentape of the production 
stindard exported 

not exceeding 65 per cent, 
over 65 » » } 

not exceeding 70 » » \ 

over 70 » » } 

not exceeding 75 » » S 

over ^ 75 » » ^ 

not exceeding 80 » » ^ 

over 80 » » ) 

not exceeding 85 » » \ 

over 85 » M } 

not exceeding 90 h » ^ 

over 90 » » i 

not exceeding 95 » » ) 

over 93 » ( 

not exceeding 100 » » S 

over 100 » » 

As for the first Stevenson Plan, when the rubber situation should be 
improved, enough to allow of increasing the quantity of standard production 
exportable at the minimum duty rate, the minimum dut)" was to be substituted 
in its appropriate place on the scale. 

Provision was also made by the Stevenson Plan for the establishment in 
London of an advisory council with the function of co-ordinating the application 
of the plan in the countries adhering to it. The Committee suggested that this 
council should be composed of official and non-official members, and should un¬ 
dertake to give its views to the Secretary of State foi the Colonies on all questions 
relating to the application of the plan and to advise on the alterations in the 
minimum duty entailed by the application of the plan. 

The Committee further recommended the Governments concerned to set 
up local committees for the purpose of deciding on the special cases which might 
arise from the local application of the Stevenson Plan. 

Rules to be followed by the local committees in the application of the plan 
were also suggested. It is of interest to note the main principles laid down by 
the Committee in regard to the application to each grower of the quota allocated 
of standard production. 

According to the Stevenson Plan the standard production of an estate was to 
be taken to mean the quantity of dry rubber produced by that estate during the 
period between i November 1919 and 31 October 1920. If an owner was unable 


Dut^ cliarptd per lb 
cm total export 

4d. 

5 ^- 

6d. 

7 d. 

M 

i)d 

rod. 

lid. 

I 2 d. 












to declare the quantity of rubber produced on his plantation during the period 
stated, it fell to the Committee to fix the total of what it considered to be the 
standard production of the plantation. The quantity thus fixed was not, however, 
to exceed the quantity obtained by multiplying the number of acres planted in 
rubber by the figure of the table established by the plan and indicating the pro¬ 
duction by acre according to the age of the trees, beginning from five years. If 
an owner showed that a proportion of his estate was planted in trees not yet 
tapped before i November 1920, his standard production would be recognised 
as his production from i November 1919 to 31 October 1920 with the addition 
of quantities calculated according to the scale indicated above. If an owner 
proved to the satisfaction of the Committee that the production of his estate 
during the period indicated was lower than the normal production owing to short¬ 
age of labour or unexpected illness among labourers, or owing to diseases on the 
plantations since restored to a normal state, or because the trees were resting or 
for any other cause which might reasonably be adduced, it was possible to grant 
him in addition to his production during the period indicated above an increment 
left to the discretion of the Committee, but in no case such that the total of the 
production of this plantation exceeded the quantity obtained by multiplying the 
number of acres planted in rubber by the figures of the table mentioned above. 

No alteration could be made in the standard production certificates for one 
year from date of origin; but at the expiration of each year any owner might 
request the revision of the quantity assigned to his plantation on proving that 
since the issue of certificates new plantation areas had reached the age of five 
years and had entered on the period of tapping. In this case the Committee 
might increase the quantities assigned according to fixed rules. 

Rules were in addition established for the case in which an owner had been 
able to prove that he had normally concluded a contract involving the delivery 
of a quantity of rubber in excess of the total of the normal standard which had 
been assigned to him referred to the quantum of restriction at the time being. 

Apart from this, provision was made for the case in which the owners might 
adduce good reasons why the Committee should assign them as standard produc¬ 
tion a quantity other than their actual production. 

The above plan, as indicated in its essential lines, was to come into force 
on I November 1922 for Malaya and for Ceylon. The other British rubber pro¬ 
ducing colonies for the most part adhered voluntarily to the plan as well as the 
majority of the British planters who had estates in the Netherlands colonies, 
in accordance with the undertaking given. Subsequently several small changes 
were introduced into the plan, which left the general structure unaltered but 
modified the rates adopted alike for exportation and for the production standard. 

DIFPICUI.TIES EXPERIENCED IN AND EFFECTS OF THE APPLICATION 

OF THE Stevenson Plan. 

Although the Stevenson Plan had laid down very precise rules for the fixing 
of the production standard, some serious difficulties appeared as soon as the 
plan was put into application. It was declared to be very difficult to determine 
precisely the standard production of each plantation. 
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Differences occur in the production conditions not only in the different 
countries (which is taken into account in the calculation) but also within each 
country according to the greater or less altitude of the plantations, the climate, 
the soil structure, labour conditions, etc. It was stated in consequence that for 
certain growers the standard production was fixed at a level which greatly 
exceeded the export percentage so that planters were able to accumulate unused 
export certificates and later on to export excessive quantities. 

In addition the local committees encountered difficulties raised by growers 
and dealers in rubber in regard to pre-existing contracts for supply of rubber. 
It became necessary also to take severe measures against the disturbances caused 
by the coolies who had been discharged from a number of large estates on account 
of restrictions under the plan, as also against contraband practices, these latter 
being greatly facilitated by the vast extent of the coasts on which the planta¬ 
tions were situated and by the waterways (i) 

In spite of these difficulties the plan was applied and it must be recognised 
that it resulted in 1923 and 1924 in a slight improvement in rubber prices, the 
advance becoming more marked towards the end of 1924, when the market de¬ 
finitely took a turn in the direction of higher prices. 

In March 1925 the price of raw rubber rose from is ^d. to 2 S. per lb., while 
the average price in the course of 1922 had been 9 in 1923 is. 3^., in 1924 
IS. 2d., attaining 2s, ii y^d. in 1925. The London stocks which had been 
70,000 tons in 1923, fell to 5,000 tons in 1925. The American stocks were 
reduced to almost nil. 

A veritable boom followed. There was an extraordinary rise in prices which 
became almost prohibitive in the case of certain types of manufacture and caused 
heavy increases in the production costs of the American industry. This latter 
in consequence made representations to the United States Government which 
in its turn appealed to the British Government. As no alteration was made 
in the Stevenson Plan, an organised resistance was set up in America with the 
support in particular of Senator Hoover. 

Efforts were mainly directed to limiting the consumption of rubber; damaged 
or w^orn out tyres were repaired more frequently again. Purchase of new tyres 
was postponed by the utilisation of those held in reserve, the condition of the 
roads was improved thus lengthening the life of the tyres. In addition the motor 
car factories refused to make contracts involving future deliveries, although 
previously such contracts had frequently been made involving deliver>^ at six 
months or even a year. 

As a consequence of these measures a decrease in con.sumption was noticeable 
in the United States, amounting in 1925-26 to 17 per cent, for tyres and to 
23 per cent, for air chambers, and this although during this period the number 
of motor cars increased by some two millions. 

With a view to exercising a wider influence on the market, the large consumers 
in 1926 decided to form purchasing pools, and also established in New York a 


(i) De Macedo Soarez. Rubber. .\n Fconoinic and Statistical Study. Umdon 19^0, i> 46. 
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iiew Rubber Exchange cotistituted by the tyre manufacturers, the importers of 
raw rubber and the principal agents, the object being to counteract the influence 
of the I/ondon market and to resist speculation and price raising. 

Many of the measures applied in the United States for the reduction of con^ 
sumption and the regulation of the market are, in view oi the progressive increase 
in the number of motor cars, to be regarded as purely temporary. It was by 
measures of another kind that endeavours were made to diminish permanently 
the influence of the British^ market, while production was at the same time 
largely passing into American hands. 

Companies of American manufacturers bought plantations and lands on which 
to plant rubber in South Eastern Asia and especially in Sumatra. At the be¬ 
ginning of 1928 an area of 200,000 acres had become the property of Americans 
in the Netherlands possessions. 

It became the policy of the United States to establish plantations on Amer¬ 
ican territory or in other countries, and technical commissions were set up at 
the public cost to study the possibility of growing rubber in different countries, 
which was actually effected in California, in the Philippines, in the West Indies, 
Brazil, Central America, Mexico and Libeiia. 

Other countries followed this example. The French plantations of rubber 
in Indo-China were extended; 5,000 acres were planted in 1920 in the Belgian 
Congo. In Sumatra, Malaya and Borneo Japanese purchases were made in 
1925 of lands capable of yielding 8,000 tons (per annum) of the product. The 
Italian manufacturers, Pirelli, in 1927 purchased in Malaya and in Ceylon 9,500 
acres, some part of which was already planted in rubber. 

A more important aspect of these efforts to diminish the dependence of 
the industry on the British rubber market was the increasing utilisation of re¬ 
claimed rubber, or the reworking of old rubber material, either by itself or in 
combination with new rubber, for the manufacture of air chambers, pneumatic 
and solid tyres. The consumption of reclaimed rubber increased from 79,000 
long tons in 1924, to 137,000 in 1925 and in 1928 reached 203,000 long tons, 
or nearly one third of the annual production of fresh rubber. 

Other countries as well as the United States made increasing use of reclaimed 
rubber. On an approximate calculation 50,000 tons of reclaimed rubber was 
manufa^tuied in Europe in the course of 1937. 

The working of the Stevenson Plan was also hampered by the increased 
production in countries not bound by the plan, and by native production. 

The former represents a natural development which requires no explanation. 
In the Netherlands Indies production has increased in the following proportion: 
in 1922 out of the total output of plantation rubber the Stevenson Committee 
calculated that of the Netherland Indies at 26 per cent., while the production on 
the territories belonging to the British Empire was represented by 72 per cent. 
In 1928 (the last year of restriction under the Stevenson Plan) the production 
in the Netherlands Indies rose to 37 per cent, while that in the British territories 
declined to 58 per cent. Moreover countries which prior to the coming into force 
of the Stevenson Plan had quite a small production, in the course of the years of 
restriction considerably increased the areas planted in rubber. 
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Consumption of Reclaimed Rubber in Long Tons 
and in Percentage of Fresh Rubber in the United States during the period igiy-igji. 


Year 

Consul 

Fresh rubber 

nption 

Kecl.iitned 

rubber 

Percentage 
of reclaimed 

rubber 

* 

long tong 

long tons ' 


1917. 

^57.371 

89,168 

57 

1919 . 

202,303 

73>535 

3 ^ 

1920 . 

196,270 j 

75.297 

38 

1921 . 

169,308 

41.351 

24 

1922 . 

283,271 

54.458 

19 

1923 . 

319,700 

75.200 

24 

1924 . 

336,600 

78,500 

23 

1925 . 

387 .^>29 

137,000 

35 

1926 . 

366,000 

164.500 

45 

1927 . 

375.000 

189,000 

50 

1928 . 

440.000 

203,000 

46 

1929 . . 

470 000 

224,000 

48 

1930 . 

371,000 

157,000 

42 

1931 . 

349,000 

127,000 

3 ^> 


(l) HUBN 1 .R, Op. Clt.f p. 917 . 


The following is a table indicating the percentage of the distribution of 
plantation rubber production in 1928: 


Malaya. 44 per cent. 

Ceylon. 9 » )> 

Southern India and Burma. 2.5 » » 

British Borneo. 2.7 » » 

^Netherlands Indies. 37.4 » » 

Indo-China . 2.7 » » 

Siam. U.8 » » 

Other countries. 0.8 » » 


100.00 


As regards the other factor which affected the rubber market adversely to 
the working of the Stevenson Plan, the following observations may be made. 
The production of rubber in South Eastern Asia comes from two sources : the 
former is that constituted by the large estates controlled directly or at least finan¬ 
cially by Europeans, Americans or by Japanese or Chinese usually forming plant¬ 
ation companies; the other source is that of the rubber garden native holdings 
found especially in the Netherlands Indies and in Malaya. This type of produc¬ 
tion, from its special structure, constitutes a serious obstacle to any regulation 
of production. These holdings require very small capital and taxes and other 
charges are usually very low. Native plantations are superior to the large plant¬ 
ations in their capacity for adaptation to circumstances. When production is 
unremunerative owing to a serious fall in prices, it is easy for the natives to sus¬ 
pend production just as it is easy for them to begin it again. As the capital required 
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for this type of holding is limited the interest charges are very low and there are 
none of the administrative expenses incidental to large plantations. 

It is difficult to say how far these two factors prejudicial to the working of 
the Stevenson Plan actually brought about the progressive price decline which 
on the London market in 1926 resulted in an average price over the year of is. 
II Vi d. and in 1927 in an average price of is. 6 % falling in 1928 to 10 
On 4 April 1928 the British Prime Minister gave notice of the complete abolition 
of the restriction scheme to take effect from i November 1928, making the 
following declaration The Government has received the report of the Com¬ 
mittee of Civil Research on the question of rubber restriction, and it has decided 
that all restriction on the export of rubber from British Malaya and Ceylon 
will be removed on i November 1928, the existing scheme being continued 
unaltered in the meantime (i). 

After the abolition of the Stevenson Plan the total production of rubber rose 
from 662,220 tons in 1928 to 862,180 in 1929, to fall again in 1930 to 818,776, 
in 1931 to 804,152 and in 1932 to 707,346 tons. 

The consumption of raw rubber which in 1928 had been 677,000 long tons, 
rose in 1929 to 805,000 long tons, falling again in 1930 to 695,000 long tons, in 
1931 to 676,000 long tons, and rising again in 1932 to 706,000 long tons. 

Prices have continued to fall from an average of 10 Vi d. in 1928 and of 10 
in 1929, they dropped to 5 in 1930, to 3 Vu^* 2 1932- 

Further endeavours at reoueation of the market. 

The following is some account of the efforts made since 1928 by the countries 
concerned to arrive at an international agreement relating to the market of this 
important commodity. 

In 1928 the Dutch planters met at the Hague and there proposed to constitute 
with the co-operation of British planters a joint sales office (2). 

This scheme however had no outcome. From 1930 onwards several other 
plans of action were considered in various international meetings and conferences: 
restrictions, private or State imposed, policy as to exports (imposition of quotas 
in accordance with a scale), as to production, application to natives of restriction 
or alternatively suppression of their plantations with compensation, destruction 
of a proportion of the crop by flooding. Among the schemes contemplated there 
mention should be made of the Verubo scheme, that of the Association of rubber 
growers for regulation of prpduction. Provision was made by this scheme for a 
50 per cent, reduction of exports by means of a system of licenses, using as a 
basis the maximum of the last ten years and taking into account the production 
forecasts for the areas already planted. This was to be a five-year plan, in the 
course of which the percentage of original reductions would be modified by an 
international commission. The plan in question prescribed a regulation of export 
while the limit of production would be fixed by the Government concerned. 


( t ) De Hacbdo Soarez, op . ctt ., p. «>7 

(a) HouatCR I/org^nisation mtemationale de Vaf^riculture Paris, 19^5, p. 231 
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Tabi<E I* — World Production of Rubber from 1822 to 1932 (i) 

(in long tons). 



1 Wild rubber 


.... “ 

Percentage 




Plantation 

World 


Year 





of 


Brazilian 

Other 

rubber 

production 

plantation 


varieties varieties (3) 



rubber 

1822. 




31 


1830 . 


-- 

— 

156 

_ 

1840. 

388 

— 

- 

388 


1850. 

i. 4<>7 

— 

— 

1,467 

— 

i860 . 

2.<>73 ( 3 ) 

ca 2,000 

— 

ca 4,673 

— 

1870. 

6.591 (3) 

ca 2,500 

— 

ca 9 091 

— 

t88o . 

8.679 ( 3 ) 

ca 5.500 

— 

ca 14,179 

— 

1890. 

16,200 

12,677 

— 

28,867 


1892. 

18.450 

11,620 

— 

30.070 

— 

1895. 

20,700 

n ,577 

— 

34.277 

- 

1897. 

22,650 

17.^40 

— 

39,890 

— 

1898 . 

21,900 

23.359 

— 

45.259 

- 

1899 . 

25 100 

24,686 

4 

49.790 

— 

1900 . 

26 750 

27.136 

4 

53.890 

— 

1901 . 

^^0 300 

24.545 

5 

54,850 

— 

1902 . 

28,700 

23.632 

8 

52.340 


1903 . 

31,100 

24 829 

21 

55.950 

0 0 

1904 . 

30.000 

32.077 

43 

62,120 

0 1 

1905 . 

35.000 

27,000 

U 5 

62,145 

0 2 

190#! . 

36,000 

29 700 

510 

66 210 

0 S 

1907 . 

38,000 

30,000 

1,000 

69 000 

I 4 

1908 . 

39,000 

24,600 

1,800 

65,400 

2 8 

1909 . 

42,000 

24,000 

3,600 

6q 600 

5 2 

1910 . 

40 800 

21,500 

8 200 

70,500 

II 6 

1911 . 

37.730 

23,000 

14 4^9 

75.149 

19 2 

1912 . 

42,410 

28,000 

28,518 

98 928 

28 8 

1913 . 

39.370 

21.452 

47.618 

108,440 

43 9 

1914 . 

37.000 

12,000 

71,380 

120 380 

59 3 

1915 . 

37.220 

13 ^i 5 

107,867 

158.702 

68 0 

1916. 

3 <>. 50 o 

12,448 

152.650 

201 598 

75 7 

1917 . 

39.370 

13.258 

213.070 

265,698 

80 2 

1918 . 

30,700 

9.929 

255.950 

296 579 

863 

1919. 

34.285 

7.350 

285.225 1 

326,860 

873 

1920. 

30.790 

8 125 

304 8x6 j 

343.731 

88 7 

1921. 

19.837 

2,890 

271.233 

293 960 

92 3 

1922. 

21.735 

3.205 

354.980 

379.920 

93 4 

1923. 

22 580 

5.420 

384 771 

412.771 

93 2 

1924. 

23.514 

6,096 

391,607 

421.217 

93 0 

1925 . 

27,386 

6.735 

481,826 

515,947 

9 ^ 4 

1926. 

26,433 

11,390 

376,955 

614,778 

93 8 

1927. 

30,952 

6 740 

567.504 

605,196 

93 8 

1928. 

24.556 

4.959 

620,168 

649,674 

95.5 

1929. 

22,639 

6,890 

838,370 

867,490 

96 5 

1930. 

15.744 

3.936 

797.040 

816.720 

97 

1931. 

13.320 

2,680 

788,152 

804,152 

98 0 

1932. 

6,400 

1.300 

6i)<>,746 

707.446 

98 9 


(i) HObnbh, op. at.t p. 335. — (2) In these figures there are included the other South Amcric'an* 
Central American and Mexican kinds and espedaUy the African varieties of mediocre quality Up 
to 1914 small quantities of Asiatic wild rubber were also included. — (3) The statistical data are 
iacompiete and in part consist of estimated values. 
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Although during the period beginning 1930 several measures had bfeen taken 
with the object of remedying the crisis, it was only in 1934 that an international 
complete scheme of restriction was successfully set on foot. 

Before embarking on the examination of the first international agreement 
for the international regulation of the rubber market, it may be of interest to sup¬ 
ply some tables showing the most important statistics up to the last years immedi¬ 
ately preceding the 1934 agreement. These tables refer to: I. the world production 
of forest and of plantation rubber from 1922 to 1932; II. world production accord¬ 
ing to distribution from 1900 to 1932; III. world consumption from 1910 to 1932; 
IV. average prices in London from 1911 to 1930; V. monthly prices at New York 
from 1928 to 1933. 


Internationai. agreement of 1934. 

After lengthy negotiations which began in July 1933 between rubber planters 
a system of control was at last successfully initiated which was published on 30 
April 1934 by the International Growers* Association. From 7 May 1934 the 
Governments concerned signed the agreement whereby they undertook to ensure 
the application of the plan in question (i). 

The following are the main features of this restriction scheme: 

{a) its object is to regulate production and exports so as to reduce the 
existing stocks to a normal figure, to effect an orderly adjustment of supply 
and demand, to mantain costs at a fail level and one reasonably remunerative 
for the production as limited; 

{h) with a view to realising these objectives: 

(1) new plantations are prohibited, the existing sources of production 
having been considered as in excess of the essential requirements of the world 
demand, 

(2) a special tax is to be collected by the Government on exports, a tax 
which will be earmarked for research into new methods of rubber utilisation; 

(c) the plan is applicable to the following countries: British Malaya, Nether¬ 
lands Indies, Ceylon, British India, French Indo-China, North Borneo, Sarawak 
and Siam; 

(d) an International Rubber Regulation Committee has been constituted, 
the main function of which is to fix from time to time the percentage of the quotas 
exportable from the various territories. Representatives of the rubber industty’' 
in Europe and in the United States are to be invited to appoint an expert for the 
purpose of submitting views to the Committee on all questions bearing on the 
interests of rubber manufacturers. The Committee consists of 18 members 
appointed by the respective Governments: Malaya 6, Netherlands Indies 5, Ceylon 
2, British India i, French Indo-China i. North Borneo i, Sarawak i, Siam i. 
The duration of the agreement has been fixed at four years. It came into force 
on I January 1934 and will expire on 31 December 1938. The exportable percent- 


(i) Economic Committee ot the Ecagiie of Nations. E. 901. Geneva, 5 April 1935. Co^ortUaa* 
tion of production and sale. Note of the Secretariat 
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Table II. — Rubber Production according to Continents from igoo to ig^s (i) 

(in long tons). 


Vear 

Wild rubber (mainlv) 

Plantation 
rubber (a) 
Asia and 

Oceania 

World 

production 

Percentage 
of produc¬ 
tion in 
Asia and 
m Oceania 

America 

Africa 

l9op . 

34 02S 

15.526 

2.779 

52.343 

53 

IplO . 

63.297 

20,136 

10,988 

94,421 

11 7 

1911 . 

58.350 

18,280 

17.517 

94.147 

186 

1912 . 

62,169 

18,905 

33.327 

114,401 

29 r 

JQI3 . 

50,622 

16,025 

53.644 

120,291 

446 

1914 . 

40.975 

7.719 

74,587 

123,281 

60 5 

1915 . 

46,362 

8,159 

116,371 

170,872 

68 I 

1916. 

42,001 

10.372 

161,842 

214.215 

75 I 

1917 . 

4 ^> 3^9 

10,445 

221,453 

278,287 

79 6 

IQtS . 

31.742 

7.121 

181,061 

219.924 

82 4 

1919 . 

43.858 

7,020 

349,092 

399.970 

873 

1920 . 

30,568 

6,401 

305,088 

342.057 

89 2 

1921 . 

21,894 

3,568 

277516 

302 978 

91 6 

1922 . 

24,941 

3,211 

379,520 

407,672 

93 2 

1923 . 

24,j86 

4.848 

380,271 

409 505 

92 9 

1924 . 

30,326 

5,594 

393.953 

429,873 

91 7 

1925 . 


7.791 

488,290 

532,406 

91 7 

1926 . 

J 5 .(>oS 

8.781 

583.978 

628,367 

93 I 

1927 . 

37219 

6,400 

567,792 

611,411 

92 9 

1928 . 

29,100 

ca 5,500 

627,620 

662,220 

94 8 

1929 . 

ca 25,106 

4,414 

832,660 

862,180 

96 6 

1930 . 

ca 16,680 

ca 3,000 

799,096 

818,776 

97 

1931 . 

ca. 14,000 

ca 2,000 

788.152 

804.152 

98 0 

1932 . 

6,440 

1,260 

699 74^ 

707.446 

989 


(i) HUBner, op cit , p. 236. The data c'ontained in this table do not alwayb a)rresi)ond wth those 
of Table I, but as based on prease and for the most part offitial statistics, they are to be considered as 
the most exact. — (2) Up to the world war there were also included data rclatmg to wild rubber in 
shrinking tjuantitles. Since the war practically only plantation rubber is produced in Asia and in 
Oceania. 


ages will be fixed from time to time in accordance with the market requirements 
by the International Committee, and the proportional parts constituting the 
basis of the calculation of these percentages have been assigned to each country 


as follows: 

Malaya. 

Netherlands Indies. 

Ceylon. 

British India . . . 
North Borneo. . . 

Sarawak. 

Siam. 


>934 

1935 

1936 


1938 

504 

538 

569 

589 

602 

352 

400 

443 

467 

485 

77,5 

79 

80 

81 

82.5 

12 

15 

17 

18 

18.5 

12 

13 

14 

15-5 

16.5 

24 

28 

30 

31-5 

32 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 


In regard to Indo-China it was agreed that no restriction should be applied 
to the production of this country until it should have exceeded 30,000 tons per 
annum (in 1933 the production was ij.igx tons). On any quantity of tons 
exceeding 30,000 and up to the equivalent of the actual French consumption 


































Table III. — World Consumption of Raw Rubber (= Net Imports) from igio to 1932 

(in thousands of long tons) (r) 



<i) Hubnbr, op, cit,, p. 242, Before the world war many countries included in the figures of fresh rubber consumption also those fyt old rubber 
material and reclaimed rubber. — (2) These countries do not distinguish between raw rubber and gutta-percha, twtafa etc. 














of the preceding year (conaumption in 1933 ==: 71,022 tons) a 10 per cent, re¬ 
striction is to be applied. Only on quantities exceeding the annual French con¬ 
sumption would the restriction percentage in force for the other producing 
countries be applied in full. A special scheme has been arranged for Siam. 

The percentage of export quotas established for 1934 by the International 
Committee was 100 for June and July, 90 for August and September, 80 
for October and November and 70 for December. 

These restrictions were gradually intensified in the course of 1935; the 
percentage was fixed at 75 for the first quarter, at 70 for the second, at 65 for 
the third and at 60 for the last quarter. 

During 1936 this last percentage was maintained during the first quarter, but 
was increased by 5 per cent, in the course of the second quarter. 

At the same time the restriction percentage was not so effective in 1936 as might 
have been anricipated, in view of the increase in production, which rose from 996,500 
tons in 1934 to 1,118,500 in 1935, and to 1,254,000 in 1936. Actually, whereas 
in 1935 the exportation of the countries taking part in the agreement amounted 
to 810,205 tons in 1935 as against 1,017,900 tons in 1934, in the course of the 
first months of 1936, with an export percentage fixed at 60, the export has been 
130,634 tons, while during the same period of 1935, with an export percentage 
fixed at 15 per cent, more (75 per cent.), the exports amounted to 131,939 tons. 

As might be expected the exportation from countries not bound by the 
agreement has shown a marked tendency towards increa.se. This fact has not 
however caused difficulties as the exports from these countries in the course of 
1935 represented only 2.4 per cent, of the total rubber export. 


Tabi,e. IV. — Average Prices for the Standard Qualities of Raw Rubber according 
to Quotations in London {the prices refer for the period 18^0 to igio to ” Gardcure Fine 
Para ” and for the period igii to igjj to First Latex Gripe (i). 


Year 

Average 

price 

Year 

Average 

price 

Year 

Average 

price 


» d. 


s d 


r d 

1890. 

3 sV. 

1907. 

4 4 

19^0. 

9 

1892. 

i 9 ‘/a 

1908. 

4 o’/a 

1921. 

10*/. 

1895. 

3 2 

1909. 

7 1 ’/a 

1922. 

1 9 Va 

1897. 

3 6 V, 

1910. 

9 b 

1923. 

I ^ 

1898. 

4 oVa 

1911. 

5 5 ’/a 

192 f. 

I 2 

1899. 

4 3 

1912. 

4 9 

1925. 

2 11 V4 

1900. 

4 3 Va 

1913. 

3 o ‘/4 

j 1926 . 

1 113/4 

1901. 

3 8 

1914. 

a 3 '/a 

1927. 

1 63/4 

1902. 

3 4 '/. 

1915. 

2 6 

1928. 

103/4 

1903. 

4 » */» 

1916. 

2 lO*/, 

1929. 

10 3 /g 

1904. 

4 10 

19^7 . 

2 9V4 

1930. 

5 Vs 

1905. 

5 6 

1918. 

2 3 */a 

1931. 

3 

1906. 

5 3 '/a 

1919. 

2 1 Va 

1932 . 

1933 (March) . . 

2 7/8 

2’/a 


(i) Habner, op, ctl, p. 937 » 














































Table V. — Prices of Plantation Rubber [CrSpe, First taiex) frQtn z^a8 
to ig33 in New York {cents per lb.) (l) 


Periods 

X928 

19*9 



193a (a) 

1933 ( 3 ) 

January (first Friday) . . , 

40 5/a 

l8 3/8 

( 3 l 

8', 

7 

(5) 4 V.S 

February 

» 

» ... 

37 Vs 

22 3/4 

15 Vs 

7 V4 

4 V4 

3 "/iS 

March 

» 

» ... 

2g Ve 

26 >/. 

15 Vs 

8V4 

4 */. 

4 

April 


M . , 

21 Vs 

223/4 

15 Vs 

7 

, 4V4 

3 Vs 

May 

» 

» . . 

i<» Vs 

20 V4 

14 s/s 

(>‘l 4 

(5) 4 V» 

( 5)5 3/8 

June 

) 

M . . 

19 V2 

21 3/4 

13 V* 

6 3/4 

3 ‘V.6 

(5 6 ‘S/,8 

July 

) 

B . . 

19 

22 V4 

12 •/, 

7 V4 

I 35/9 

(3) 8 Vx6 

August 

h 

> . . 

20 ‘/s 

22 3/8 

10 7/8 

5 Vs 

4 V.6 

8 5/8 

September 

» 

» 

18V4 

21 

9 'U 

.3 v» 

4V4 

8 Vs 

October 

)) 

» . . 

19 Vs 

20 3/4 

8 3/8 

5 

4 Vt 6 

8 7/8 

November 

» 

B . . 

19 Vs 

183/4 

8 5/8 

5 Vs 

4 ViS 

S'Vih 

December 

» 

» . . 

18 V4 

17 

9 ‘,V 

5 

4 V 16 

lo«/. 

Annual average . . . 

22 5/8 

2 J 3/4 

rs 3/8 

6 V. 

4 Vs 

6 ‘ 5/.8 


(i) International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1932-33 and 1933-34. International 
Institute of Agriculture. Rome, 1933 and 1934 — (2) Crepe No. 1, thin latex — (3) Standard 
thin latex — (4) Not quoted — {5) Nominal 


The consumption of crude rubber was 811,200 tons in 1933, 939,200 tons in 
1934 and 947,600 tons in 1935; during the first months of 1936 it declined to 
157,000 tons as compared with 163,900 during the same period in 1935. 

Stocks which in 1933 were 616,400 tons rose to 679,000 tons in 1934 to fall 
in 1935 to 575,700 tons. During the first months of 1936 the stocks amounted to 
539,000 tons as compared with 652,700 tons during the same period of 1935. 

In respect of prices, in London the effects of the restriction have been some¬ 
what considerable. From an average price of 3 V4 d- per lb in 1933 there was a 
rise to 6 in 1934, and after a decline to 6 d. in the course of 1935 it.again 
rose to 7 ^/^d. in the course of the first months of 1936 as compared with 5 
registered in the course of the first months of 1935. 

The valuable note in the Economist on the consequences of the agreement on 
the rubber market concludes by stressing the favourable effects of the agreement 
on the price of crude rubber and adds that this price is undoubtedly remunerative 
for the best growers. The decrease in consumption during the first months of 
1936 is noted as being in relation with the price rise, contrary to the view of 
those who are inclined to consider these as independent phenomena, and the 
article ends by expressing the opinion that it would be in the interest alike of 
the growers and of the consumers that the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee should undertake to ensure rather an increase in consumption tbqq a 
rise in prices (i). 

F. Arcoleo. 


(i) The Bconomisif 30 May 1936, p. 476. 








FARM ACCOUNTANCY IN THE PUNJAB (INDIA) 
FROM 1937-28 TO 1932-33 


Farm accounts relating to certain irrigated holdings in the Punjab were pub¬ 
lished for the first time in 1927-28. In 1928-29 the enquiry was extended to the 
districts of Jullundur, lyudhiana. Hoshiarpur, Amritsar, Multan, Rohtak and 
Jhelum. These regions of an ancient Aryan population are characterised by 
certain special conditions. The Punjab, although actually producing wheat and 
cotton in abundance, would be no more than a desert, had it not been for the 
engineering operations which rendered utilisable the shifting water courses of 
its rivers with their constant deposits of sand. The alluvial soils are less fertile 
than those of the Ganges, are extremely permeable, receive very little rainfall 
and are continually formed into dunes by the winds to which they are exposed; 
in consequence irrigation is essential. Irrigation, however, takes diverse forms 
according to the regions. In the foot hill regions of the Himalaya, there is a 
fairly abundant rainfall (about 39 inches of precipitation is registered), some part 
of the rainfall occurring from January to March; the water table is found every¬ 
where from 16 to 19 feet below the surface. Towards the South, at Panipat, 
it is necessary to go to twice that depth. In the more arid districts of the 
West and South West, no cultivation is possible apart from large scale irrig¬ 
ation. Under British administration the earlier irrigation channels have been 
replaced or supplemented by perennial canals, or in certain cases by " Kharif 
canals. The area under irrigation from canals constructed before the war 
extends to about 6,800,000 acres. The Triple Canal Scheme, completed in 1917, 
draws off part of the waters of the Jhelum to traverse the Doabs which vsucceed 
each other up to the Sutlej, 

In 1919 there were added to the immense areas already under irrigation 
1,900,000 acres, with 3,330 miles of canals. The Sutlej Valley Scheme, recently 
accomplished, was designed not only to extend the cultivated area in the 
Punjab, but also to increase agricultural returns. 

It was estimated that in 1925-26 the irrigated area ^^as 10,500,000 acre.s. 
In these new settlements, railways and roads have been constructed by the Gov¬ 
ernment, village sites have been laid out on a symmetrical plan, with streets 
at right angles and wells in the centre; the lands have been assigned in small 
holdings and the costs of operation covered by the sale of lands and of irrigation 
water. Not more than from 10 to 20 years sufficed for the transformation of 
these areas from jungle inhabited only by shepherds or robbers. 

Irrigation makes possible the growing of valuable crops and in fact it is 
only in this way that the costs of irrigation can be met; hence the Punjab peasant 
farmers grow for export. Sugar cane has given place to cotton which covers 
from 20 to 40 per cent, of the cultivated area between Lahore and Multan; but 
the main source of the wealth of the Punjab is wheat which occupies from 20 to 
40 per cent, of all the cultivated land, and in Multan from 40 to 60 per cent. 

In the Canal Colonies of the Punjab poverty is practically non-existent. 
They cover an area of more than 5,000,000 acres out of the whole extent of irrig- 
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ated territory, and the level of rural prosperity reached is probably higher than 
in any other country of Asia, not excepting Japan. Modern equipment is jointly 
owned by the farmers. The irrigation channels are replenished by the use of 
Persian wheels, a device for lifting water, bullock-driven. 

The standard of living is higher in the Punjab than in the other parts of 
India. To live on the products of the soil, a family must own at least 13.5 acres 
at Lyallpur, and 20 acres in the Montgomery district, where the water is less 
plentiful. 'Holdings are: [a) under direct cultivation; (h) cultivated on a hatai 
or share farming system, and (c) under cultivation with the help of siris, or 
associated workers. The siri does not receive cash wages, but a share of each 
of the products, except forage crops. In the batat system of farming, the payments 
in kind to the kamins, or servants, are usually made from the total production, 
previous to any division between the landowner and the tenant. The tenant 
harvests a part of the land himself, either by his own labour or paying hired labour 
in kind; the remainder is harvested at the joint expense of the tenant and the 
landowner. The wages rate is uniform and is 4 bundles of the gathered produce 
per acre. The same system is followed for the winnowing. Cotton picking is 
done by workers paid in kind, at the rate of one twelfth of the harvest. 

The number of days worked yearly per acre is eight for oxen and from 17 
to 22 days for men; at Lyallpur, where the average area of a holding is about 
13 acres, a holding absorbs 170 man days per year. In some parts of India, w^here 
multiple cropping is not practised, the cultivators are idle for nearly nine months 
in the year. 

The Board of Economic Enquiry has made the following calculation of the 
Qost per acre of lifting water by Persian wheel for bringing an average croj) to 
maturity on well-irrigated holdings under observation from 1928-29 to 1932-33: 



Total cost per acre 

Year 

IiiUuding manual j 
labour 

rCxcludmg manual 
labour 


Ks a 

I> 

Rb a 

P 

1928-29. 

48 0 

4 

^2 IT 

7 

1929-^0 . 

40 13 

I 1 

27 M 


1930-31. 

^2 10 

8 

20 II 

7 

1931-32 . 

31 5 

6 

18 13 


1932-33 . 1 

J 4 « 

0 

21 11 

I 


(i) R ^ rupee, a — anna, p — pie. One rupee = 16 annas; one anna = 12 pice 


The cost of this irrigation was lowest in 1931-32, since, owing to the fall in 
prices of agricultural commodities, the expenses on bullock labour were very 
greatly reduced. The increase in cost in the following year is due to an increase 
in overhead costs amounting to RS./1/13/6 per acre, and to increased charges for 
bullock labour amounting to Rs. 1/0/4 acre. 

As the number of waterings required to mature a crop depends in the first 
instance on the amount and distribution of rainfall, a table may be given showing 
total rainfall over five years at the nearest recording stations to the farms under 
study. 
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Rainfall in inches 



Place 







Normal | 

1938-29 

1929-30 

1930-3X 

i 93 X' 3 a 

X 933-33 


Jullundur. 

26.96 

12.96 

22.48 

24-47 

24.74 

22.39 

Nakodar (Jullundur) .... 

22.47 

14.21 

i 5 . 5 i 

22.45 

20.37 

24.10 

Phillaur (Jullundur) .... 

24.16 

1354 

23 83 

29.28 

25.22 

29.47 

Ludhiana. 

26.21 

18.47 

22.27 

25.02 

25.88 

26.41 

Jagraon (Ludhiana) .... 

21.01 

13-47 

17.09 

21.99 

23,02 

18.15 

Hoshiarpur. 

35.51 


29.86 

28.16 

32.39 

40.61 

Tam Taran (Amritsar) . . . 

22 24 

19.41 

21 44 

21.74 

23.25 


Shujabad (Multan) .... 

5.02 

2.81 

9 66 

3.02 

3.79 

3 71 

Sonepat (Rohtak). 

23.00 

II 35 

15 91 

11.61 

21.79 

24 46 

Find Dadan Khan (Jhelum) 

17-58 

12.8^ 

19 90 

16 02 

9.II 

21.52 


It appears from inspection of these figures that 1928-29 was an exceptionally 
dry year. The rainfall of 1929-30 is seen to have been much more abundant and 
in 1930-31 it almost reaches the normal level; in 1931-32 the position is maintained 
and even improved, except at Nakodar and at Find Dadan Khan. Comparing 
1932-33 with 1931-32, it will be observed that in 1932-33 the total rainfall was 
higher at Nakodar, PhiUaur, I^udhiana, Hoshiarpur, Sonepat and Find Dadan 
Khan, and lower at Jullundur, Jagraon. Tarn Taran and Shujabad. In comparison 
w’ith the normal rainfall, this rainfall was higher at six places and lower at four. 

The following table sliow^s the average figures of work done bv a pair of 
bullocks on well-irrigated holding'll 


Year 


1928- 29. 

1929- ^0 . 

I9SO-U . 

* . 

. 

Average . . . 


I worked per pair per annum 


Total 1 

Cultnatioii j 

Irrigation 

180 

4 

100 

3 

80 I 

165 

i 1 

1 88 

7 

76 6 

174 

4 

q8 

9 

75 5 

155 

2 

82 

4 

72 8 

155 

5 

81 

6 

73 9 

166 

2 

90 

4 I 

758 


Davs worked per acre 


Total 

Cultivation 

Irngation 

40 5 

21.2 

19 5 

41 ^ 

2T.O 

20 3 

41 ^ 

22*7 

18 b 

32.6 

15 » ^ 

16 8 

^8 8 

19 8 

19 0 

38 8 

20 0 

188 


Nearly half the labour of the bullocks is thus absorbed by the necessities of 
inigation. The manual labour required for the working of the Persian wheel 
is usually provided by the cultivator and the members of his family. 

Apart from the Multan district, where special ccnditions prevail well-irri- 
gation is used in the Tubi season, only that is, at the time of the growth of 
the cereal crops. In Amritsar some part of the holdings under observation 
receive both well and canal irrigation. Irrigation produces different results ac¬ 
cording to the quality of the soUs, and the nature of the crops grown. It is prob- 
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ably on account of the poverty of the soil that in the Multan district indigo 
can be grown only when there is an early supply of water from the canal. 

Among the conditions determining the wide variations in the aimual returns 
of the holdings, there must be ranked the amount of the rainfall, the price move¬ 
ments of agricultural products and the measures taken .by the Government in 
favour of agriculture. 

The following table shows the prices of agricultural commodities in the 
Punjab from 1928-29 to 1932-33, per maund (82.284 lb.) in each case: 


Prices of Agricultural Products (i). 


Year 

Whuil 

I 

01am 

2 

Rapeseed 

3 

Our (2) 

4 

Cot 

I>csi 

(Indian} 

5 

ton 

American 

6 


Rb a p 

Rs a p 

! 

Rs a p 

Rb dp 

Rs. u p 

Rs a p 

1928-29. 

4- 6- 0 1 

4- 12- 0 

1 

7- 0- 0 

6- 2- 0 

TO- 0- 0 

13- 2- 0 

1929-30 . 

3- 2- 0 ^ 

1 3 - 0 

1 5- 12- 0 

0- 5-0 

6- 15- 0 i 

1 8- 15- 0 

1930-31 . 

1- 9-01 

I- 14- 0 

3- 13 - 0 

4- 2- 0 

4- 7- 0 

5- 9- 0 

1931-32 . 

2- 1-0 

I-13- 01 

3- «- 0 

3 - 13 - 0 

5- 7- 0 

0- 10- 0 

1932-33 . 

2- II- 0 1 

2-40' 

3- 8- 0 

2- 12- 0 

5- 10- 0 j 

1 ! 

j 0- 14- 0 


(1) Prices in gold francs give a diffeienl incture of the situation, as the rupee has considerably 
fallen. The following are the prices in gold francs 


I 2 ^ 4 t 

1928- 29.S 23 895 13 17 11.52 1881 24.69 

1929- 30.5.t^5 702 1076 1182 1299 lO 73 

1930- 31. 2 92 3 50 712 7 70 8.28 10 vt 

1931- 32.3 271 ‘>23 569 812 989 

1932- 33. 3 37 299 f 63 365 748 9.14 


(2) Raw unrefined cane sugar in pieces. 


A serious weakening of prices began to be noted in 1929-30 which became 
still more marked in 1930-31. As wheat is the most important crop in the Pun¬ 
jab, the return from the farm holdings fell considerably in 1930-31 (se6 below, 
table of returns). As soon as the economic situation became abnormal, the 
Government took measures with the object of relieving the strain on the farmers. 
A remission of 25 per cent, was made, in the rice and cotton growing areas, on 
land revenue when this exceeded the amount of Rs. 8/8/0 for rice and Rs. 7 for 
cotton per acre. Holdings in Rohtak, Amritsar, Montgomery, Lyallpur and 
Multan benefited by these remissions. 

From 1930-31 to 1931-32, wheat and cotton prices advanced, the fonner by 
32 per cent, and the latter by 21 per cent. There was no material change in gram 
prices in 1931-32; on the other hand, prices of rapeseed and of gur, which in 1930-31 
had not shown so steep a fall as those of wheat and cotton, continued to decline. 
On the whole prices of agricultural commodities were more favourable to the 
cultivator in 1931-32 than in the preceding year. 













In 1931-3^ however weather conditions were far from favourable to the crops, 
which were damaged by violent winds and excessive rains.in certain districts. 
In the districts of Lyallpur and Jhang the wheat suffered from the violence of 
the storms. The cotton crops and in particular the desi varieties were attacked 
by bollworm. Partial remissions were made on the land revenue, to a larger 
extent than in the previous year. 

From 1931-32 to 1932-33, prices of wheat and gram advanced respectively 
by 10 annas and 7 annas per maund. Cotton prices continued to advance although 
much more slowly than before. Rapeseed prices remained at the level of the 
previous year, there being no foreign demand for this crop. The price of gur 
had fallen continuously since 1929-30; even in the year of lowest general prices, 
il^s price stood higher by Rs. 1/6/0 than in 1932-33; the low price figure 
in this latter year was due to large imports of gur from the adjoining districts of 
the United Provinces. The prices of 1932-33 showed generally an upward tend¬ 
ency, but they were still much below the liVe-crisis level. 

The condition of crops was on the whole better in 1932-33 than in 1931-32. 
Except in the districts of »Sargodha, Multan and Amritsar, where yields w ere low 
owing to bollworm attacks and shortage of canal water, cotton gave good results 
on most of the holdings under observation. In the Lower Chenab Canal Colony 
the water supply at the sowing time of the rahi crops w^as inadequate, and as a 
consequence the area under wheat was below normal. Even after the sowing 
of this crop, there were frequent closures of the canal, but the winter rains w^ere 
adequate. The season was exceptionally mild at the ripening season, and the wheat 
grains were accordingly plump and well developed. In some parts of the Pro¬ 
vince there w^as damage done by hail.storms, but on the whole the outturn was good. 

In these conditions, it was not felt by the Government to be necessary to 
give general remission of land revenue, although in some regions a measure of 
remission was granted. 

It remains to examine the financial position of the Punjab farmers during 
the five years under review. The table showing gross return, farming expenses 
and net return may be consulted for this purpose. 

Only the figures in rupees per acre are here taken into consideration; the 
values in gold francs would not give an exact picture of the situation, as the 
rupee has been much affected by the variations in the exchange. The gold franc 
values will however supply points of comparison for European readers. 

In 1928-29 and in 1929-30 earning capacity w^as lowest in the Multan district. 
In 1929-30 the canal w^ater arrived too late and the indigo crop failed to grow . 
In 1928-29 the farmers of the Amritsar district did best; to obtain gross income 
as high as those obtained at Lyallpur, Rohtak and Jullundur, their expenditure 
was less, and the net income was double of the average net income. In 1929-30 
there was a decline in the average net income; the gross income was reduced 
more or less considerably according to the districts. In one district only was 
there an increase, viz,, in Hoshiarpur. 

From 1929-30 to 1930-31 the average gross income in rupees of the canal 
irrigated holdings declined by 48.8 per cent, and those of the well-irrigated 
holdings by 43.6 per cent. The Risalewala holding in the district of Lyallpur 



Gross Return, Farming Expenses and Net Return on \ [certain Punjab Farm Holdings from ig28-2g to ig32-33 
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is a Government-owned farm administered by the Department of Agriculture. As 
a model farm its yields were the highest in each year, but as the area is some 802 
acres it cannot be included among the farms of zemindars, or rural landowners. 
Hence the average results give a misleading idea, and for this reason at the 
foot of the table the results of the Risalewala farm are deducted from those of 
the canal irrigated farms and from those of all the holdings taken together. The 
figures obtained show that in 1930-31 the gross income has declined in a much 
larger proportion than the farming expenditure. It is not surprising that the 
falling off in the net income follows the same course as that of the gross income. 

The decline by stages of the net income was checked at the end of 1930-31. 
The reason for this is to be found in the reduction of the farming expenses 
in 1931-32, the gross income remaining the same as in 1930-31. This shows 
that the Punjab cultivators were better able to adapt themselves in 1931-32 than 
in the previous year to the new conditions brought about by the depression. 
The assistance received from the Government had contributed to their improved 
position. Multan is each year the district in which the net income obtained is 
lowest. The net incomes obtained on holdings in Ivudhiana, Jhelum and Sar- 
godha remained below the average up to 1932-33. 

Owing to more remunerative prices and to a higher yield of wheat following 
on improved climatic conditions, the net income of nearly all the holdings was 
higher in 1932-33 than in 1931-32. If it is also somewhat higher than the net 
income in 1929-30, this is not on account of the gross income since that is well 
below the level maintained in 1929-30; it is becau.se in 1932-33, in spite of the 
increase in irrigation costs, the farming expenses remained somewhat further 
behind the average of 1929-30 than did the gross income. The best results w^ere 
obtained in the districts of Hoshiarpur and Dyallpur. Although the cotton 
plantation yields were affected, as already mentioned, by bollw^orm and shortage 
of canal water, the gross income and the net income in the Amritsar district were 
higher than the average; on the other hand, these unfavourable circumstances 
had an effect on the results of the farm holdings of Multan and vSargodha where 
natural conditions are less advantageous. Jhelum is also a region of poor returns. 
The holdings showing mo.st elasticity of returns are those in the Jullundur, Lyallpur 
and Montgomery districts. In spite of this difference in results, the figures of the 
table show clearly the extent of the economic recover3^ in the watered and in the 
dry regions of the Punjab in 1932-33, a recovery which w'as noticeable as beginning 
in 1931-32 when the prices of agricultural commodities began to rise. 

Joseph Desearzhs. 

Works consulted: 

Farm Accounts in the Punjab, in 1928-20, 1929-30, 1930-31, 1931-32 and 1932-33. 
Board of Economic Enquiry, Punjab. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

The Agricui^TURAE Dieemma: A Report of an Enquiry Organised by Viscount 
ASTOR and Mr. B. vSeebohm Rowntree. P. S. King and vSon, Etd., London, 1035, 
pp. xn -f loi. 

Orwin, C. S. and Darke, W. F. Back to the Land, P. S. King and Son, Ltd, 
London, 1935, PP- 03- 

StapeeTon, R. (t. The Land, Now and I'o-morrow. Faber and Faber, Limited, 
London, r935, PP- 33 ^. 

Of the three books livSted abov^e, the first two deal with the problem of land settle¬ 
ment in (Treat Britain; the third deals with the larger question of land utilisation. 

The Agricultural Dilemma is the report of an unofficial enquiry organised by 
Viscount Astor and Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree into the question whether it was possible 
to settle unemployed persons on the land to such and extent as would afford a useful 
contribution to the solution of the unemployment problem. This, at any rate, w-as 
the main object of the enquiry, but its scope was somew^hat w'idened and the report 
became, in the words of the preface, “ an attempt to survey objectively and thoroughly 
the possibilities of increasing the agricultural population. 

The conclusions are mainly negative. The report states categorically that it is 
illusory to suppose that agriculture offers a promising outlet for the absorption of unem¬ 
ployment. The grounds upon which this conclusion is based are fully set out. Briefly 
they may be thus stated. The imports into (Treat Britain of commodities vSuch as fruit, 
vegetables, poultry and eggs, which could easily be produced in larger quantities at 
home and which represent comparatively minor interests to producing countries abroad 
have already been curtailed substantially in recent years, but this has not affected not¬ 
iceably the declining trend of the agricultural population. By restricting drastically 
imports of such staple fo<Kistuffs as w heat, beef, mutton and bacon, scope could be found 
for a substantial increase in do’iiestic agricultural production, but the pursuit of such a 
policy w’ould vseriously aggravate the economic difficulties of the world, and w'ouId entail 
for (Treat Britain a substantial rise in the cost of living, a further loss of export trade 
and an increase of unemployment in the exporting industries. A drastic restriction 
of food imports would involve a reduction of the mercantile marine and of the ship 
building industry and though the volume of imported food sui^plies would be reduced 
the difficulty of securing those supplies in time of war w'ould be increased. Moreover 
it w^ould be impracticable to increase wheat production in (ireat Britain on the scale 
that W’ould be necessar}’ to leSvSen appreciably the dependence of the country on overseas 
supplies mid the alternative policy of storage to accumulate a war rcvserve would be 
much less costly. The smaller family farms have displayed a remarkable powder of 
survival under the difficult conditions of recent years, but it would be unreasonable 
to suppose that their numbers might be greatly increased. Most of the more successful 
family farms are largely dependent on the production of milk, which is already being 
produced on a scale markedly in excess of the demand at the current retail price. The 
specialised small holdings devoted to the intensive production of fruits, vegetables, pigs, 

and poultry have, in many cases, done remarkably well in the pavSt, but they have 
now to face a growing competition from the larger farms, wdiich are mote and more 
taking up these branches of production, and in the case of vegetables from allotments 
and private gardens as well. 
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While the report concludes that little is to be hoped from settlement schemes in 
which tlie men settled are expected to earn their livelihood from the land, it ur^es that 
the system of allotments might be extended with advantage imd might be adapted so 
as to make a useful contribution to the relief of unemployment in the depressed areas. 

The title of the second book, “ Back to the T.and, " might suggest that it had a 
propagandist aim, but, on the contrary, it is an impartial survey of the various efforts 
made in Great Britain to promote small holdings and the conclusions reached are almost 
identical with tliOvSe of “ The Agricultural Dilemma. " The authors vShow that the 
Small Holdings Acts have been moderately successful in providing an opportunity for 
agricultural labourers and other persons already engaged in agriculture or other rural 
occupations to obtain laiul and, if successful, to (‘iilarge their holdings. They show, 
too, that the family-farmer, whom they regard as the real small holder, even if his hold¬ 
ing exceeds the limits of area usually assigned to small holdings, is of fundamental 
importance in British rural economy. His standard of living can never be high, but 
his position gives him a stability that few producers of primary comnuxlities enjoy. If 
times are bad, the margin between the receipts and the payments of the family-farmer 
may be very small, but there is generally some margin, and he adjusts his expenditure 
on his own living accordingly. Much of the farming laJid in the western half ^)f lingland 
and, to a less extent, in the rest of the country is occupied by farmers of this ty]>e. 
They are succevssful wJien nieavsured by the standard ot life which satiwsfies tlieni, but 
very different in “every particular- upbringing, ex])erience, character and phy.sique— 
from the members of the industrial classes who would bt‘ involved in the mo\ement 
''back to the land " Thev are men who haw been bred on the land, andtheonlv 
generalisation permissible from their example is that there is a living on tin* land for 
the man who is bred to it and wdio can occupy so much ol it as will employ him aiul his 
family, full-time, with little or no additional labour 

The authors .set out the difficulties in the way of land settlement as a form of 
industrial relief, and reach the conclusion that the attempt to j>romote it for this 
object could only sueeed at an enormous sacrifice demanded of the settlers th<*mselves 
and of the rest of the community. As a palliative for unemployment they commend 
the provision of allotment gardens for unemployed v\orkers, as carried out, for example, 
by the Allotments Committee of the Society of Friends, and urge the rapid extension 
of this work through local administrative bodies at the expense of the State. 

Mr. vStapledon aiiproaches the problem of land utilivsation from a social rather 
than an t‘conomic point of view. His desire is to .see the limited land surface of Great 
Britain used in such a way as to produce the maximum amount of lu*alt)i, pleasure, 
mental balance, and food for the population His book, accordingly, deals with 
many aspects of land improvement—notably the im]>rovement of hill pastures, 
with which his name is specially associated- an<l many different methods of utilising 
the land for the bett(‘r attainment of the objects that he has in view. The agrarian 
policy that he favours is tli(' furtherance of ow^ier-occupation. 


Ann^ario Itauano iMPRESK ASSKiRATRici T03O, Anno XIW Federa- 

zione Nazioiiale Fascist a delle imprese af^sit uiatri( i, Rcira-MiUr.o. 

The Fascist National Federation of Insurance Undertakings has published also 
ill 1936 the Italian Year-Book of Insurance ITndertakings. This volume, w^hich has 
recently ajipeared, contains not only the balance sheet and the profit and loss accounts 
of Italian and foreign insurance undertakings in Italy, but also other interesting 
information, notably on the P'ascist National Federaticn of Insurance ITndertakings, 
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on the Fascist National Association of Managers of Insurance I^ndertakings and on the 
societies and consortia formed amongst such undertakings There follows a list of 
local insurance companies, a list of companies that are being wound up, of bankrupt 
companies and of companies that have been forbidden to carry on insurance business, 
a list of commissioners for the ascertainment of losses, and, lastly, a brief stativstical 
summary of the insurance industry in Italy. 

The Fascist National Federation of Insurance I'ndertakings also publishes from 
time to time a collection of the laws, decrees and circulars that regulate insurance 
bUvSinessin Italy. The last publication of this kind dates from 1934 offers a remark¬ 
able contribution to the knowledge of the organisation of insurance in jltaly. It is 
a large volume of 745 pages which deals not only with the legislation regarding private 
insurance, but also with the legislation relating to social insurance, with measures of 
a corporative character and various fiscal, social and other measures regarding insurance. 

This rich material is arranged very scientifically, so that stud\ and consultation 
are extremely easy and convenient. It is stated that a new edition of this iratx>rtant 
]>ublication will appear next year. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


(teiioal. 

A directory of international ORCLVNISATIOXS IN THE FIELD OF PUBLIC ADMIN- 
ISTRATK )N. I <>36. Brussels, Joint committee on planning and cooperation, f 1936]. 
XV, 174 p. 

Annuario italiano. (fuida fgeiieralc deiragricoltura, industrie. comiiuTci, arti e 
professioni deU’Italia e <lelle colonic, Ivdi/ione T03L-37. Milano, sS. 1 '. I). A I., 
M 43 P- 


Btbhosirafihy 

Association fok edi^cation in citizenship, London. Bibliography of social 
studies. A list of books for schools and adults. London, Oxford university 
press, 193b. XI, III p. 


Co-operation. 

American C(k>pkration, 193O. A collection of papers and discussions comprising 
the 12th summer session of the American institute of cooperation at the 
University of Illinois. June 15-19. iQ3h. Washington, D. C., 75 op- 


Credit. 


Breitmeyer, K. Der nachstellige Grundkredit. Berlin, C. He>Tnann, 1936- XI, 
177 p. (Deutscher Bodenkredit, Hrsg. von Wilhelm Kalveram, Bd. 2). 
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Commerce, 

PHRTHUis m I.A Sai,i,E, J. La politique fran^aise du contingentement. Macon, 
Protat, 1935. 108 p. 

SCHOEN, A. Le march 4 agricole fran9ais et les interventions de TEtat. Paris, 
Recueil Sirey, 1936. 358 p. 

Industries. 

AnNUARIO DEI.I,*INDUSTRIA METAI,I,XJRGICA MECCANICAE DEW.E FONDERIE, 193^ 
Milano, Edizioni S. E. D. A. I, [1936]- 3^5 P* 

Various. 

Androvi^*, G. Dizionario delle lingue italiana-slovena. Milano, A. Vallardi, [i93^]# 
2 V. en I. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate delVIstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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STUDY OF THE RESULTS OF FARM ACCOUNTANCY 
IN SCOTLAND IN 1932-33 AND 1933-34. 


SiTMMARY* Scottish farms under report — Value of the fi^^ures. — Governmental measures 
in 1032-33 and in 1933-34 — Distribution of the cultivated area and crop yields — 
Financial results in 1032-33: gross return, farming expenses, net return, prices. - Fin¬ 
ancial results in 1033-34 gross return, farming expenses, net return, prices. 

The Fifth and vSixth Annual Reports of the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland on the Profitableness of F'anning in Scotland contain a detailed analysis 
of the accountancy results of 206 v^cottish farms in 1932-33 and of 239 farms in 
1933-34 (i). An extract will be presented here of the most important observa¬ 
tions to be made thereon. 

The number of the farms reviewed shows a yearly increase, and there is a 
tendency towards a more even distribution of farms between the various groups. 
In 1932-33 a new group, the fifteenth, was added. 

The value of the enquiries based on the results of farm accountancy depends 
on the number of farms under report, their distribution and the continuity of the 
investigations. To quote from the Fifth Report: ** By reason of increasing num¬ 
bers, of the inclusion of a larger number of tyjies and of greater continuity, the 
material presented approaches still more closely to an adequate basis for the 
consideration of the profitableness of Scottish agriculture in general. Ihe 
Department now considers the groups sufficiently representative to indicate 
closely the position of farms of similar type and in similar situations to those here 
defined. It is however advisable to consider the results only as a broad indica¬ 
tion of the state of agriculture in large areas or in the country as a whole. 


(i) In X933-34, there is a cliange in Uie grouping of the farms of the North-east area as com¬ 
pared with the previous years. In this region no farms were under record as against 7b in 1932-33, 
and among the forms feeding and rearing live stodc there were a number on which the receipts from 
sheep rearing were tmly slightly less innwtant than Uiose from the rearing and Side of cattle Such 
farms were very large and sufficiently numerous, and also similar, to be grouped apart. This regroup¬ 
ing, taking also size of farms into account, has resulted in six new groups of the North-east area, and 
it has proved necessary to remove these groups from the Table and to place them at the foot, as 
not coinpamblc with the groups of the previous years. 


Be, tu Jn^l. 



The data here given will have value only in so far as significance is attached 
rather to their general effect and weight given to the comparison they afford 
between one type of farming and another and between one period and another. 
In short the data should be utilised not so much as absolute values but as relations. 

During the year 1932-33, the Government measures for the assistance of 
British agriculture were numerous and varied in scope. Three types became 
effective during the period: the imposition of import duties, regulation of imported 
supplies, commodity marketing schemes. The Import Duties Act which came 
into force in March 1932 imposed a 10 per cent, ad valorem duty on all imports 
into the United Kingdom, exemption being allowed in the case of (a) certain 
commodities included on a free list, and {h) Empire products. In April 1932 
increases in the duties up to 20 per cent, were imposed on certain of the imports, 
but subsequently in June reductions to 15 per cent, were made. The quanti¬ 
tative regulation of imports into the United Kingdom, under the Ottawa Agree¬ 
ments, and affecting imports of chilled and frozen beef, frozen mutton and lamb, 
bacon and hams, came into force only at the beginning of 1933. 

The fact was that at the end of 1932 the wholesale prices of meat and of 
beef in particular were continuing to fall, and the Government attempted to 
relieve the market by concluding agreements with the Dominions and foreign 
governments, with the object of an immediate reduction of the volume of 
imports. 

By the terms of the Wheat Act of 12 March 1932, the farmers receive for 
their wheat deficiency payments designed to meet the difference between the 
average market price and a standard price of los, a cwt. The average market 
price in that year being 5s 4.46//. per cwt., the farmers received 4.9. 5.25</. 
per cwt. as compensation. The total deficiency payments received by the fann¬ 
ers of the United Kingdom in 1932 amounted to approximately 4,500,000 pounds 
sterling. 

In 1933-34, amendments were made in the law on import duties; quantita¬ 
tive regulation of imports was continued, in part by order and in part by agree¬ 
ment; the Wheat Act remained in force. In this year the ascertained average 
price of wheat was 4s while the deficiency payment was 4s. 10.3^. Total 

payments to farmers in the United Kingdom in 1933-34 amounted to some 
£7,180,000 (i). 

In 1932-33 and in 1933-34, certain factors tended somewhat to neutralise the 
effect of the imposition of tariffs; such were for instance the payment of export 
bounties by exporting countries, and fluctuation of exchange rates. 

A number of changes have taken place in the distribution of the cultivated 
area, and in the numbers of cattle, sheep and pigs. 

In 193-2-33 farmers in the North-East reduced the area utilised for arable 
cropping in older to lay down permanent grass. In the Eastern area on the 


(i) For more detailed information, sec the volumes for 1931-32, 1932-33 and * 933-34 of <*Th« 
Agricultural Situation, ” published by the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 
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other band there was a slight expansion of the arable acreage. In the Border 
area arable acreage was virtually the same as in 1931-32. 

In 1932-33 'the yields of cereals, root crops and hay were for the most part 
higher than those of 1931 and than the normal yields. The weather conditons 
were on the whole satisfactory. On the other hand in the North-east there were 
lower yields in turnips due to a reduced acreage sown, while an increased acreage 
was cut for hay to compensate for smaller yields of hay per acre. In the East 
the yields of all crops were above those of 1931-32, and the same is true of the 
Border area. The increased yields balanced, in the East, the reduction of the 
acreages of wheat, barley and turnips; and in the Border area, the decline in the 
acreage of wheat and barley. In the South-west area .sfune reduction in supplies of 
hay followed from lower hay yields with approximately unchanged acreage mown. 

The tendency towards increasing numbers of flock ewes apparent in previous 
years, was less pronounced in 1932-33, some small increase appearing only in the 
North-east and in the South-west areas. As regards herd cows no clear tendency 
can be ob.served. In most groups the numbers of live stock sold were smaller in 
1932-33 than in the previous year. This is especially marked in the case of the 
Border sheeprearing and feeding farms (Group 10). The increase in the sales of 
cattle of the cheese-farms ((^roup 12) was considerable, and probably related to 
the increased size of farms and of herds Larger numbers of sheep were sold in 
the North-east and South-west areas where, as stated, there was some increase in 
flocks, and in particular of the farms of Groups 2 and 14. 

In 1933-34 no material change was to be noted as occurring in the total area 
under ciops; certain changes however occurred in the utilisation of the cropped 
area. The wheat acreage in the North-east, although still relatively of small 
importance, was two or three times greater than in 1932-33, In the Eastern 
area the wheat acreage was roughly one third greater, and in the Border area it 
was doubled. The acreage of the most important cro]) in the North-east area, 
oats, showed little change, but in the East and Border areas theie was some de 
dine to the advantage of wheat. 

In the Eastern and Border areas the 3’ield of cereals was in general somewhat 
higher than in 1932-33. In the North-east, the yield of oats was a little below 
that of the previous year. The yield of potatoes was appreciably less than in 
1932-33 in the Eastern and North-east areas, and about the same in the Border 
area. In all the regions there was a reduction in the yields of the root crops and 
of hay. 

On the large cattle-rearing and feeding faims in the Noith-east the average 
size of the herd is seen to have been reduced b}" one fifth, while the size of the 
herd on the cattle and sheep farms and on the dairy farms was slightly larger. 
Numbers of herd cows and bulls on the arable-.stock farms of the Eastern area 
also show an increase. The dairy farms of the South-w’est show no change. Stock 
sales of the farms of the Eastern area show increases, and those of the lowland 
farms of the Border (Group II) show reductions. In the North-east and East, 
pig sales were larger than in 1932-33. 

In Table II, the most important financial results are shown, and a brief 
comment may be added, 
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(i) See the note at Uic bottom of the first page of this article* 

















Group 

1 

Number 

of 

farms 

Average 

area 

in acres 

Ar«4 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

j-a. Cattle-feeding farms, small and medium. 

1933-34 

13' 

1 

j 

187-5 

05 

1*4 

26.3 

2‘^a. Cattle-feeding farms, large. 

1933-34 

IT 

3607 

2.1 

4-2 

26.9 

3-a. Cattle-rearing and feeding farms, small . 

1933-34 

16 

116.9 

— 

0.5 

237 

4-a. Cattle-rearing and feeding farms, medium. 

1933-34 

13, 

197.8 

— 

2.0 

25.0 

5. Cattle-rearing and feeding farms, large. . 

1933-34 

9 

368.2 

1-7 

2.J 

15-9 

6. Cattle and sheep farms. 

1933-34 

II' 

! 

666.2 

1 

1-7 

0.4 

93 


A. — FINANCIAL RESULTS IN 19.^2-33. 

I. — Thk gross return. 

The first noticeable fact is that the highest gross returns (amounting to 
between £2,000 and £3,000 per farm are found on the farms of the East 
and the Border, and that the cheese farms of the South-west (Group 12) show 
returns of similar magnitude. 

In the Border area farms the average gross return was higher in 1932-33 
than in 1931-32. The marked increase in that of the cheese farms of the South¬ 
west (Group 12) may largely be explained by the larger size of farm in 1932-33. 
A slight increase was apparent in the gross return of the cattle feeding farms 
with ewes in the North-east (Group 1); all other groups show declines, more 
particularly pronounced in the East. 

Cattle rearing and feeding showed a general tendency in 1932-33 to give 
lower returns than in the previous year. This was also true of dairying for 
those farms where sales of dairy products form a large part of the total receipts. 
The returns from sheep, pigs and poultry were generally higher in 1932-33 than 
in the previous year, but on farms where this form of production is important, 
the returns from crops was on the other hand markedly lower than in the 
previous year. 

The index number of wheat prices fell by five points from 1931-32 to 1932-33, 
but as a result of the Wheat Act and of the deficiency payments already men¬ 
tioned, farmers received in 1932-33 a price higher by from is. 6 d, to 3s. 6 d. 
than the 1931-32 price. The index number of barley prices fell by nine points; 
farmers obtained a price of 6 d. to is, less that of the previous year. The fall of 
oats prices was still more pronounced; the very large potato crop brought about a 
collapse in prices, which fell from £6 or £7 per ton in 1931-32 to £2 in 1932-33. 

The fall of prices was less noticeable on the live stock and animal products 
market: some prices, those of store sheep, bacon pigs, milk and wool, even 
showed an increase. Declines of price occurred especially for fat and store 
cattle, cheese and butter. Cattle prices were lower by £2 to £5 per head in 
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E 


cultivated, as percentage 


Products sold 


Potft* 

toes 

Turnips 

Total 

crops 

Artifi¬ 

cially 

sown 

grasses 

Perma¬ 

nent 

mead¬ 

ows 

Pasture 

Total 

Cattle 

head 

Sheep 

head 

Cattle 

head 

Milk 

gallons 

Wheat 

cwt. 

Oats 

cwt. 

1.4 

12.0 

41.6 

53.6 

4.1 

0.7 

ICO 

519 

122.4 

26.4 



408.5 

3-7 

12.4 

49.3 

47.2 

2.2 

U 3 

100 

109.2 

208.0 

44.1 

— 

— 

1,489.1 

0.9 

10.6 

35 7 

45-9 

4.2 

13.2 

1 100 

14.2 

86.8 

8 I 

— 

— 

191.9 


11.6 

399 

405 

8.6 

II.O 

100 

1 289 

103.2 

41.0 

1 — 

— 

311.8 

2.4 

9.2 

31.3 

363 

152 

17.2 

100 

431 

1 3440 

787 

— 

— 

3258 

1*3 

51 

17.8 

31-4 

1 8.8 

42.0 

100 

i 

61 3 

615.2 

i 

1 

323 


53.6 

658.9 


all groups except the semi-urban dairy farms in the South-west (.Group 13). 
Sheep prices were lower in all groups except the cheese farms and the semi- 
urban dairy farms (Groups 12 Jind 13). 

2. — Farming expenses. 

The net expenditure varied between the different groups in direct relation to 
the volume of production; it was heaviest in the Eastern and Border areas. Com¬ 
pared with 1931-32 there was a general tendency to reduction of expenditure 
in 1932-33, The groups recording an increase are Groups i, 2, ii and 12, such in¬ 
crease being largely attributable to the increased size of the farms in these groups. 

3. — The net return. 

The recorded returns for 1931-32 have shown some slight improvement as 
compared \vith 1930-31. The data for 1932-33 however show that this improve¬ 
ment was of a transitory nature and that the year 1932-33 was one of 
increasing difficulty for Scottish farmers. 

Changes in the situation were not uniform in all areas. The most serious 
decline in the returns occurred in the farms of the Eastern area, especially on 
the farms of Groups 6 and 7. On the other hand the position of the Bor¬ 
der farms was somewhat improved as compared with the previous year. In 
the South-west, the returns were more satisfactory than elsewhere; in the North¬ 
east four out of the five groups showed considerably reduced returns while 
the farms in the remaining group (Group 3) showed a smaller average loss. 

It is clear that conditions in 1932-33 were peculiarly unfavourable to 
cropping farms (Groups 6 and y). On the other hand, the returns to dairy 
farms were well maintained, especially in the South-west, 

In conclusion it may be said that: 

(a) the decline in turnover in the cropping farms was largely due to 
the disastrous fall in the price of potatoes consequent on the unusually heavy 
crop. In certain cases the decline in receipts from potatoes was enough to 
account for the whole of the decline in profits* 
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Tabi,e 2. — Gross Return, Farming Expenses 


\ 

Group 

Gross 

Stock- 

breeding 

for 

slaughter 
and mis¬ 
cellaneous 

1 

Milk 

and dairy 
products 

2 

Pigs 

3 

other 

animals 

4 


North-East Area- 






I. 

Cattle-feeding farms with ewes. 

193^-52 

693 

7 

lOI 

237 



1932-33 

625 

47 

146 

321 

2. 

Cattle-feeding farms without ewes. 

1931-32 

537] 

5 

287 

22 



1932-33 

386 

12 

314 

116 

3- 

Cattle-rearing and feeding farms with ewes . - . 

1931-32 

371 

78 

83 

>32 



1932-33 

323 

24 

II8 

219 

4- 

Cattle-rearing and feeding farms without ewes . . 

1931-32 

249 

11 

67 

28 



1932-33 

186 

20 

99 

6 

5- 

Dairy farms. 

1931-32 

— 

1.549 

118 

93 



1932-33 

— 

1.181 

90 

60 



1933-34 

— 

1.181 

137 

131 


Eastern Area. 






6. 

vSuburban farms . 

1931-32 

73 


93 

36; 



1932-33 

106 

2 

139 

mi 



1933-34 

9b 

11 

172 

83: 

7- 

Cropping farms. 

1931-32 

90 X 

23 

32 

1831 



1932-33 

636 

20 

3« 

3S01 



j 93 3-34 

753 

9 

80 

4-17', 

8. 

Arable-stock farms. 

1931-32 

«55 

7 

83 

439 



1932-33 

470 

38: 

117 

400I 



1933-34 

518 

65 

176 

4S9; 


Border Area: 






9. 

Sheep-rearing farms. 

1931-32 

1 547 

53 

48 

803' 



1932-33 

1 372: 

119 

34 

1.1S4 



1933-34 

1 441 

99 

159 

i,3i‘» 

10. 

Sheep-rearing and feeding farms. 

1931-32 

1 677 

62 

124 

761 



1932-33 

I 452 

22 

187 

91 1 



1933-34 

1 Sro 

00 

*53 

1,187 

II. 

Eowland sheep-rearing and feeding farms .... 

1931-32 

! 594 

44 

38 

44' 



1932-33 

! 492 

42 

loO! 6S1 



3933-34 

i 5O7 

5 

97 

1,10:' 


South-West Area: 


1 



_ j 

12. 

Cheese farms. 

1931-32 

168 

1,149 

324 

112 ' 



1932-33 

203 

i,b34 

598 

I 5 <- 



1933-34 

244 

1.354 

588 

284 

13* 

Semi-urban dairy farms. 

1931-32 

63 

1,396 

122 

3’^ 



1932-33 

90 

1,080 

125 

47 



1933-34 

168 

1,136 

II8 


M- 

General milk-selling farms . 

1931-32 

126 

864 

220 

49[ 



1932-33 

133 

7ii| 

192 

681 



1933-34 

197 

802 

ZI2 

74: 

15- 

Cattle farms. 

1932-33 

294! 

2 

71 

lOOj 



1933-34 

397 

24 

88 

z6i! 


(i) See note at the bottom of the hret page of this article. 
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%ni Net Return, in Pounds Sterling per Farm (i). 


farming Expenses 


V«*etaWe 

produc- 


Total I, about Fertilisers and 

lodder 


other 

Taxes depreci- 

expenses „ 


3 , 290.2 

1.949 
2;429 3 
3.444 
1.994-3 
2,173 6! 
1,361 2, 

579. ij 

658 5! 


*52-4 

294-1 

8.0 

126.1 

3 l 2 .t 

9.0 

133 3 

195.2 

4-4 

97-4 

242 4 

6.9 

599 

187.2 

6.t) 

5«.9 

103.1 

5 .H 

27.4 

96.4 

2-3 

29.1 

67 0 

I 9 j 

75 -^ 

417 7 

2.8 

67-5 

33 S.^ 

5.0 

7^>5 

372 7 

5 5 

486.1 

31 *'^ 5 

55 4 | 

4.^9 9 

152.5 

39 7 

3 ^ 7-4 

254 3 

36.0 

525 3 

8gi 7 

24.0 

393 2 

5597 

25 6, 

391 1 

701,8 

i ^3.21 

275 0 

' 754-2 

i 17.4 

T 3 ^» 4 

4 l>J 3 

: h .9 

182.8 

511-3 

1 11,2 

1 

171 8 

577-3 

17-4 

133-2 

; 414 0 

i 15 2j 

111 5 

632 1 

'i 17 I 

135 7 

S75 1 

19 5! 

121.3 

50^ 3 

16 4| 

162.5 

i <‘75 1 

20.71 

100 5 

5090 

1-^.5! 

174-7 

; 5604 

14-9 

148.4 

719.6 

17.0 

133 3 

; 560 3 

9.5 

164 8 

, 74<»-9 

14 1 
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Group 

OroBt 

Stock- 

breeding 

for 

slaughter 
and mis¬ 
cellaneous 

X 

Milk 

and dairy 
products 

9 

B 


I-a. Cattle-feeding farms, small and medium .... 

i 933‘34 

378 

5 

170 


2 -a. Cattle-feeding farms, large. 

1933-34 

738 

15 

156 

225 

3-a. Cattle-rearing and feeding farms, small .... 

1933-34 

173 

22 

74 

81 

4-a. Cattle-rearing and feeding farms, medium .... 

1933-34 

327 

25 

174 

no 

5. Cattle-rearing and feeding farms, large. 

1933-34 

512 

22 

278 

363 

6. Cattle and sheep farms. 

1933-34 

367 

! 13 

1 

151 

767 


(d) The relative improvement in the profitableness on the Border sheep 
rearing farms as compared with 1931-32 was due to the fact that the breeders 
in the earlier year had revalued their flocks at prevailing prices so that an 
abnormally heavy loss had been recorded in 1931-32. 

(c) As cattle prices continued to decline, difficulties increased for farm¬ 
ers in the North-east area. The relatively small size of the farms, while 
limiting profits in good years, also has the effect of limiting losses which may 
result from price declines. 

(d) In years of crisis, the dairy farmers are in a relatively favoured 
position. This is because of the sheltered character of the market for liquid 
milk. In addition the lag between receipts and expenditure is relatively short 
in dairy farming. With respect to the cheese farms, the decline in the price 
of cheese might have been expected to result in a greater decline in profits 
than the figures indicate. The general averages of 1931-32 and of 1932-33 are 
not strictly comparable, from the fact that the groups include dissimilar farms, 
but so far as can be judged from the data it would seen that the net return 
was maintained in 1932-33. If the number of farms grouped under 12 had 
been greater, the result would have been different. 

(e) In spite of the various measures taken by the Government, the gen¬ 
eral effect of the depression in 1932-33 was to render the situation of Scottish 
farmers more difficult. 

B, — THE FINANCIAL RESULTS IN 1933-34. 

I. — The gross return. 

The highest gross returns were obtained in the East, where a level of between 
£3,000 and £4,000 per farm was reached; the lowest on the cattle rearing and 
feeding farms in the North-east. Returns are also high on the cheese farms of 
the South-west and on the arable-stock farms of the Border. 
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In the North-east there is a similarity between the groups of cattle feeding 
farms and the cattle feeding and rearing farms. Onlv the branches of less 
importance, pig breeding, poultry, egg production, crop production, differ some¬ 
what from one group to another. 

The suburban farms of the Eastern area showed a gross return appreciably 
higher than in 1932-33; the group comprised the same few farms in the two 
years. The rise in gross return is essentially due to the increase in crop re¬ 
ceipts. 

In the South-west area the gross return for each group is higher than in 
1932-33, except in the case of the cheese farms. 

Prices, in 1933-34, weie in general tending upwards again. Wheat prices 
fell, but acreage under wheat increased as a result of the encouragement given 
by the deficiency payments Barley prices w ere decidedly better as much as 25. 
more per cwt. being obtained, reflected in the results of farms of the East and 
the Border. Oat prices remained at a low^ level; the production of oats ten¬ 
ded to be reduced in favour of other crops. The prices of store cattle fell 
more appreciably than fat cattle prices. Farmers 1 earing and selling store 
cattle did w^orse than in 1932-33; those buying to feed and sell fat did 
better. 

Prices of fat and store sheep and of wool improved, and farmers in the 
Border area profited thereby to some extent. Pig prices w^ere appreciably 
better in 1933-34 giving improved returns to farmers in the North-east and 
Eastern areas. Milk prices also w^ere higher than in the previous year; on the 
other hand cheese prices w'ere lower. 

It has to be remembered that any rise in prices is due in part to the 
measures taken by the Government, and in particular to the imposition of 
import duties and to the regulation of imports by quota and by gentlemen*s 
agreements. It would be difficult to say in what proportion these factors 
have contributed to improve the situation. 
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Table 3. — Index-numbers in ig3i-32, 1932-33 1933-34 

of the Principal Agricultural Products and of Agricultural Requisites. 


Commodity 

Crop year {September to August) 

X 93 I '32 

* 93^-33 

« 9 ’ 3*34 

General agricultural produce. 

114 

306 

113 

Wheat. 

79 

74 

63 

Barley. 

101 

92 

II 2 

Oats. 

lOT 

82 

82 

Potatoes. 

230 

108 

107 

Hay. 

73 

67 

82 

Fruit. 


178 

142 

Vegetables . 

i 5 « 

130 


Fat cattle . 

118 

103 

100 

Store cattle (i).' 

117 

100 

88 

Fat sheep. 

no 

103 

120 

Store sheep (2) . 

78 

I 84 

no 

Bacon pigs. 

92 

96 

112 

Pork pigs . 

102 

102 

120 

Poultry. 

J33 

127 

121 

Eggs. 

110 

107 

103 

Milk. 

139 

147 

161 

Cheese. 

124 

114 

107 

Butter. 

106 

94 

91 

W^ool. 

45 1 

66 

80 

Feeding-stuffs. 

94 

88 

84 

Fertilisers. 

00 j 

89 

90 

Labour (3). 

178 j 

166 

ri >3 


(i) Calculated from index-numbers for September to November and April to June inclusive. — 
(2) Calculated from index-numbers for August to October, inclusive, of the later year. — (3) 1914 
= 100. 


2 . — Farming expenses. 

Farming expenses increased decidedly on the cropping farms of the East, 
on the suburban farms of the East arid on the Border lowland farms. 

3. — The net return. 

The lowest net return, in the North-east, was obtained by the small farms 
rearing and feeding cattle; the highest by the dairy farms. 

In the East, the Border and the South-west, the net returns were higher 
than those of 1932-33. The position of the arable-stock farms of the East 
was, however, to quote the Report itself, very unsatisfactory. In the Border 
area, the variation in individual farm results was so great that average values 
indicated little. 
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The number of the cheese farms taken as sample in the South-west was 
too small and the variation in their individual results was too wide for the 
average net return to give an exact idea of the situation of these farms as a 
whole. The semi-urban dairy farms of the South-west were in the most fav¬ 
ourable position, as their average net return was high and in no case was a 
loss recorded. 

As the composition of the groups of farms under survey varies considerably 
from year to year, it is of advantage to examine the results as obtained only 
on those farms providing accounts for two consecutive years. 

Such an examination does not lead to any change in the conclusions al- 
read}^ reached, but gives a somewhat clearer idea of the variations in profit¬ 
ableness. Whereas in 1932-33 some 53 per cent, of the farms providing tw^o 
years' records showed lower net returns than in 1931-32 and only 47 per cent, 
showed higher returns, of those surveyed similarly in 1933-34 the percentage 
of those obtaining better results than in 1932-33 \\as 86. 

By way of conclusion it may be said: 

(а) In the North-east, the imi^roveraent in the position of dairy farm¬ 
ing came about prior to the introduction of a marketing scheme. In the South¬ 
west the improvement is to be attributed to the operations of the Scottish 
Milk Marketing Scheme. 

(б) In the North-east, the returns are so far not commensurate to the 
efforts made to develop cattle rearing. 

(c) In the Kast, the improvement in incomes was due to increased 
returns from crops and in a much smaller measure to better returns on sheep. 
On the arable-stock farms, however, less profit was drawn than in 1932-33 
from sheep. The deficiency payments made under the Wheat Act were of 
great assistance to farmers. 

(d) In the Border area, the improvement in the position of farming 
was due to larger returns from crops together with some improvement in 
returns from sheep. Deficiency payments for wheat were also of assistance 
here, although to a less degree. 

(e) The profitableness of the farms on which accountancy results have 
been ascertained is better in 1933-34 than in 1932-33* It would appear that 
the lowest point of the curve has been reached and that the situation is recov¬ 
ering. At the same time the position of the farms not mainly engaged in 
milk production is still far from satisfactory. 


Joseph Desearzes. 


Worfes consulted: 

Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Report on the Profitableness of Farming in Scotland 
1931-32, 1932-33, 1933-34* Department of Agriculture for Scotland, Kdinburgh. 
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PROTECTION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND OF 
THE EXPORT OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN SOME 
SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES: RESULTS OF THIS POLICY 

Summary: Argentine Republic: The National Plan of Kconomie Action, its principal legal 
manifestations and its results. — Brazil: Coffee-growing and tlie new direction given to 
agricultural production, — Uruguay: Action taken by the State in the last two years 
for the defence of agriculture. 

The protectionist policy instituted within the last few years in the import¬ 
ing countries in view of meeting and overcoming the difficulties originating in the 
crisis which began to be felt in 1929 has had its least favourable effects in the 
countries the economy of which is based on arable farming and stock-breeding. 

Accordingly it will not be without interest to enquire into the manner 
in which three countries markedly agricultural in character, the Argentine 
Republic, the United States of Brazil and the Republic of l^^ruguay, have 
endeavoured first to protect their crop and live stock production and second¬ 
ly to maintain a prosperous exportation. 

I. — The Argentine Republic. 

The series of legal measures beginning with the Plan of Economic Policy 
place the Argentine Republic in the first rank among the countries which have 
played their part with most signal success in the struggle against the consequences 
of the world crisis. After the years 1927 and 1928 during which this coun¬ 
try passed through a period of prosperity, in 1929 there set in a phase of 
depression due to a number of causes, among them as affecting external trade 
the fall in prices of crop and livestock products, and acting internally the 
collapse of the public finances. During 1929 the failure of the New York Stock 
Exchange brought about a general fall in values which resulted, in Argentina, 
in the withdrawal of considerable capital. At that time the mechanism of 
conversion was still in working order, there were no obstacles to prevent the 
exodus of gold and in a few weeks this exodus has amounted to more than 
200,000,000 pesos. With a view to stopping this drainage and to checking 
the fall of the paper peso, the closure of the Conversion Bank was decreed. 
The consequence of this was that the sums in circulation were no longer 
regulated by the actual incoming and outgoing of specie, and that the eco¬ 
nomy of the country took its natural course and was exposed to all the unto¬ 
ward circumstances that may affect a country without reserves and having 
a somewhat unstable agricultural economy. On the other hand it was observed 
that the public expenditure was constantly going up, that the Treasury pay¬ 
ments were i}i arrears, that the public debt w'as increasing, and that all these 
factors contributed to a growing deficit in the national budget. At the same time 
the existence of the world crisis became clearly evident together with the decline 
in the prices of crop and live stock products which represent the total of the 
Argentine exports. 
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Argentina is a debtor country and thus requires every year a certain quant¬ 
ity of money from abroad to provide for the payment of the interest on its 
foreign debt, for the payment of the interest on foreign capital invested in nation¬ 
al undertakings, and for other services. The only practicable method of obtain¬ 
ing the money needed in Argentina for these services is that of endeavouring 
to secure by every means an export surplus so as to render the favourable trade 
balance as large as possible, especially at a time when the conditions of the 
world money market prevent the influx of new capital. It is for this reason that 
the Argentine Republic has made provision for the improvement and regulation 
of its crop and live stock production, the sole source of its national wealth, and 
for the protection of the export of agricultural products so as ensure the avail¬ 
ability in the country of such sums in specie as are indispensable for the mainten¬ 
ance of the prosperity of its economic life. Such was the objective which determ¬ 
ined the whole course of the legislative enactments which began with the 
Plan of Economic Policy and were completed by the establishment of a series 
of organisations or representative vocational councils dealing with the entire 
crop and animal production of the country. These organisations are: the National 
Meat Council, the Council for Regulation of Wines, the Commission of Control of 
the Production of and trade in Mate, the National Grain and Grain Elevators 
Commission, National Sugar Commission, Textile Fibres Commission, Council 
of Regulation of the Dairying Industry, National Oil Commission, Foodstuffs 
Commission and the National Cotton Council. 

The first step towards financial restoration was taken by a reduction in the 
expenditure as shown on the national budget and by increased strictness in the 
imposition of taxes; it was on this basis, which was clearly the one to adopt 
in view of the imperative necessity of safeguarding the national credit, that the 
economic plan of protection was established. The first manifestation of this 
plan w’as the conversion of the bonds of the internal debt, the object of w'hich was 
merely to reduce the pressure of the fixed charges on the countrv', not by repudia¬ 
tion of engagements but by their maintenance while at the same time fulfilling 
the duty of reducing the public expenses. This policy of reduction of the inter¬ 
est charges by conversion benefited the great mass of the debtors to the Banks 
as well as very many growers whose trading interests were dislocated by the fall 
in prices. The conversion was primarily designed to benefit the working popula¬ 
tion. The reduced rate of interest was fixed at 5 per cent., as being the rate 
best corresponding to the situation of the financial market. 

The Decree of Conversion of these bonds of the internal Debt (No. 31,131) 
was passed on ii November 1933. The text establishing the rate of interest 
of the new bonds reads as follows: The National Public Credit will proceed to 
the exchange of all bonds or notes issued by the Government of the Nation, now 
in circulation at 5 1/2 and at 6 per cent, of interest, against issue of bonds of 
different series, issue in paper pesos w’hich wull bear the denomination Internal 
Argentine Credit (Credito Argentino Interna) at 5 cent, oi interest and one 
per cent, of annual cumulative amortisation, obtainable by purchase or by 
bidding at auction when they are quoted below par, and by drawing when they 
are at par or above par; there will also be issued the Patriotic Loan (Emprestito, 
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Patfiotico) at 5 per cent, interest and one per cent, cumiilative amortisation by 
drawing at par. 

The bonds of the Debt undergoing conversion represented in round numbers 
95 per cent, of the total of the issue, while 5 per cent, at most were redeemed; in 
other words it may be said that out of 1,600,000,000 of paper pesos in circula¬ 
tion, 1,500,000,000 were converted into new bonds at reduced interest. 

At the same time as this Decree of conversion of bonds the Government 
published a second decree (No. 31,797 of 14 Novemer 1933) in virtue of which 
the mortgage debentures of the Mortgage Bank of Argentina were submitted to 
conversion. This new conversion had a direct influence on Argentine agriculture 
since the larger proportion of the operations effected by the Mortgage Bank 
related to agriculture. The object of the new operation w^as to favour the rural 
grower, who, since the rate of interest was lowered on the new bonds would need 
to pay less to the Bank for its mortgage services. The conversion of these 
debentures is effected in the same conditions as those of the bonds already men¬ 
tioned, VIZ, with a reduction of from 6 to 5 per cent. 

The advantages of the two conversions for agriculture have been great; the 
reduction of the interest by one per cent, and the extension of the date of expi^)^ 
which was again extended to 36 years, contributed to re-establish the equilibrium 
of economic life which had been so deeply affected by the world crisis. As a con¬ 
sequence of this crisis, growers and breeders had found themselves forced to pay 
for costs of borrowing three times more than before the crisis, while thanks to the 
decree of conversion and to other measures payment for these services w^as grad¬ 
ually reduced and approaching a normal level. In addition, the vState, by the 
conversion of the bonds, and the Mortgage Bank by the exchange of its debent¬ 
ures, have at disposal funds enabling the Government on the one hand to realise 
with increasing effectiveness the policy of protection of agricultural production 
and exportation, while the conversion provided the Bank with more ample 
funds to distribute among growers thus securing with more certainty their attach¬ 
ment to the land. 

Another of the measures that form part of the Plan of Economic Action 
of the Argentine Government is the control of the exchanges exercised with the 
object of influencing favourably the prices of crop and animal products. These 
prices are determined by those of the world market expressed in various monet¬ 
ary units, variable or invariable according as they are or are not based on the 
gold .standard. 

Taking into account the fact that Argentine economic life is mainly dependent 
on its trade with other countries, the measures just described, especially those 
relating to the control of exchanges, are directed towards the improvement of 
the agricultural situation by means of price raising, as well as that of the national 
export trade which, it may be repeated, is concerned exclusively with the pro¬ 
ducts of arable farming and stockbreeding. Any fall in exports is at once reflected 
in an abrupt shrinkage of the volume of the internal economic activities of the 
nation. It is difficult to mention a single branch of the Argentine economic 
actisdties which is not perceptibly and directly affected by the vicissitudes of 
crop and animal production. For this reason, the fall in the value of agricul- 
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tural production and export difficulties in respect of the products are immediately 
reflected in the diminished purchasing power of the population as a whole. It 
is consequently of the first importance to protect this production and the export 
of the products* 

This discussion has been confined to the objectives which the Argentine 
Government kept in view when issuing the Decrees as to conversion of the bonds 
of the debt and of the mortgage debentures, and in creating a new system of 
control of exchanges. Owing to the strictly financial character of the legal forms 
which regulate and underlie these measures, they necessarily fall outside the 
scope of this article. All that is attempted here is to outline the method adopted by 
the Government for protecting the crop and animal production and the export of 
products, and it is unnecessary to reproduce in detail the substance of the Decrees. 

At the same time, in reference to the new system of control of exchanges, 
mention should be made of an element of profit of which the Public Treasury 
takes advantage so as to recoup itself for the higher cost of other services. The 
method of effecting this profit on the exchanges is as follows: the foreign currency 
resulting from the exports is negotiated by the official market; before making 
shipments, the exporters must sell to the banks at the price fixed by the Minister 
of Finance the bills of exchange held by them for the corresponding sums in foreign 
currency and must place them at the disposal of the Office of exchanges which 
sells them at the auction price obtained. The difference between the purchase 
price and the selling price constitutes the profit fund referred to above which is, 
among other uses, devoted to financing the operations of the Grain Regulation 
Council in the form of export premiums, the object being to ensure that the 
advantages of the devaluation of the Argentine peso shall take effect on the prices 
of wheat. 

Mention may also be made of the favourable results of the Trade Convention 
concluded with Great Britain signed on i May 1933, which, as compensation 
for the reductions in the imports of Argentine meat into the United Kingdom, 
established a system of exchanges advantageous for the frozen credits by means 
of the issue of a loan earmarked for the purpose of liquidation of these, and 
also lowered the customs dues on certain commodities coming from Argentina, 
thereby establishing in this Convention a favourable treatment for the imports 
from Argentina of wheat, maize, linseed and wool, into England. 

The general economic situation being this cleared by means of the conversion 
measures and the level reached wdiich would correspond to the national money 
and to the prices of the crop and animal products, the Government proceeded 
to the institution of Regulative Councils (Juntas re^uladoras) with the function 
of watching over the interests of the producers of the two main sources of Argent¬ 
ine wealth, cereals and meat. Subsequently the activity of these organisations 
which are in reality representative vocational groupings of a corporative character, 
has been extended to all the various branches of Argentine farming, to the vine 
growing and wine making industries, to mate, sugar, milk and its derivatives, 
to textile fibres, to oil and latterly, by the establishment of a National Council, 
to a product of great future importance for Argentina, cotton. Ihe State inter¬ 
vention in these organisations, which at times have merely advisory powers but 
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which at other times exercise wider powers of autonomy and command large 
resources of their own, simply means that the Government assumes the function 
of a new intermediary acting between producers, dealers and shippers of the differ¬ 
ent commodities in question, so as to avoid undue market fluctuations and to 
protect the national interests with fairness to all other. 

As a sequel to this brief summary of the series of measures adopted by 
the Argentine Republic for the protection of its crop and animal production and 
of the resulting exports, it is desirable to examine, now that a period of three 
years of evident recovery has elapsed, the effects of these important modifications 
which were introduced into the economic life and the banking structure of the 
country, in other words to define the present position of Argentina in the cam¬ 
paign against the depression which since 1929 has affected the world economy. 

The collapse of the world economy at the end of 1929 brought home to each 
country and in particular to the debtor countries the necessity for regulating 
their balances of payment without reckoning on foreign contributions. In Argent¬ 
ina the trade balance proved to be closed with a deficit amounting to a total 
of 284,500,000 of paper pesos. In view of such a situation, a policy of contrac¬ 
tion of imports was entered upon whereby the situation w^as improved each year 
until in 1932 a favourable balance was achieved of 451,000,000 pesos, enabling 
the country to meet without anxiety the commitments which constituted its 
debt and to close its balance of payments without an adverse balance. This 
however is a result rather of the crisis affecting the country than of an official policy, 
and one achieved notwithstanding the higher tariffs. The truth of this appears 
from the fact that the improvement shown by the favourable figures of 1932 
took the form of an increase in purchases from abroad at a moment when, although 
the volume of exports remained constant, their value was decreasing with the 
world fall in the prices of crop and live stock products, and moreover when the 
favourable balance of 223,700,000 of national money on the trade balance of 1933 
was not enough to cover the requirements of the transfers abroad which the 
country was obliged to effect. This state of affairs persisted and at the end of 
1933 the situation became so entangled that the Government was compelled to 
intervene with the result that in 1934 a favourable balance of 328,500,000 pesos 
and in 1935 one of 367,400,000 was obtained. It was by means of this last 
sum that Argentina effected a closure of its commitments abroad. 

The figures relating to the external trade of Argentina from 1930 to 1935 
are subjoined: 

Argentine External Trade in Thousand!^ of Paper Pesos, 


IxiHjrts Imports Balance 

1930 .1,679.962 1.395,690 — 284,272 

1931 1,173,828 1,455,815 + 281,987 

2932. 836,263 1,287,783 + 451,520 

1933 897,150 1,100,562 4- 203,412 

1934 .1,109,932 1,438,434 + 328,501 

1935 .1,174,981 1,542,372 + 367,391 
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From these figures the favourable result from the State intervention is 
clearly evident; as a matter of fact, during the financial year in which the 
plan of protection of the economy was initiated the trade balance closed with 
a favourable balance of 328,500,000 pesos and in 1935 with one of 367,390,000. 

This favourable balance is characterised by the predominance of crop and 
live stock products in the exports; thus it appears that (i) in 1934 the in¬ 
crease as compared with the 1933 figures was 10.7 per cent, while in 1935 
it was 17.1 per cent. Agricultural exports, properly so-called, of maize, linseed, 
rye, canary grass, cotton fibre, potatoes, fresh fruits in 1935 were larger by 
a volume of 100,000 tons and a value of 60,362,000 paper pesos than those of 
the preceding year, while the increase in the export of stockbreeding products 
was 63,000 tons for a value of 45,254,000 pesos. Shipments of wheat, rye and 
oats fell off in 1935 as compared with 1934, but the increase in the export 
of other agricultural products was so considerable that, on the whole, the fall 
in the former was largely compensated. 

With a view to supplying a more exact picture of the present situation 
of production and exportation of the crop and live stock products of Argentina, 
as resulting from the measures of protection undertaken by the Government, 
a statement may be given of the trade in the two types of products in 1934 
and in 1935. 

The gradual recovery in respect of wheat of the former satisfactory position 
is due to the smaller harvests of the last two years resulting in an improved 
statistical position, to the repeated State intervention which had the effect of 
raising prices, and also to the standstill, it might almost be said the lowering, 
of the barriers established by the principal countries importing wheat. The 
decrease in production in 1935 was neatly 50 per cent, as compared with 1933 
and 40 per cent, as compared with 1934; on the other hand prices went up, 
reaching their peak in December 1935, when the Junta Reguladora dc Granos 
fixed a minimum price of 10 paper pesos per 100 kg. of wheat. 

As regards maize it has already been remarked that the production and 
export of this cereal was so exceptional, during the two years under review, 
that the advantageous position of the trade balance was successfully maintained 
in spite of the poor results of the wheat harv’est. This high production affected 
the prices, w^hich began to fall, but by the action of the Government, exercised 
through the medium of the Junta Reguladora, a minimum price was fixed of 
4.40 pesos per 100 kg. of maize. The average price reached by maize exceeded 
the fixed minimum rising to 4.77 pesos per 100 kg.; this price was lower than 
the average of 1934, 572 pesos, but higher than that of 1933 which was only 
4.05 pesos. A low^ering of the transport rates on maize formed another aspect 
of the Government policy of protection of agricultural production. 

The importance of linseed in Argentine economy becomes evident from the 
following fact: 50 per cent, of the world production of linseed comes from 


(i) All statistics have been supplied by the Dtrecadn General de Estadi^ftca of the Argentine 
Government. 
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Argentina (this country produces on an average 1,280,000 tons out of a world 
production of 2,500,000 tons). The Junta Reguladora in December 1935 fixed as 
minimum price for this product of 14 pesos per 100 kg. The export of linseed 
is constantly on the increase. 

An examination of the main characteristics of the live stock production 
and of the export of its products during the same years 1934 and 1935 makes 
evident that in this branch of farming, of such immense importance for Ar¬ 
gentina, State action has taken the form of the institution of an autonomous 
body, the National Meat Council {Junta nacional dc carnes) and the Argentine 
Breeders' Corporation, of more recent establishment. 

From the time that the Corporation initiated its activity, the situation 
in respect of the meat export improved. For cattle, the price rise in 1935, 
after the Corporation began to function, was 10.34 per cent, per kg. of live 
weight as compared with IQ34, and the number of head of cattle purchased 
by the meat packers for export increased by 5.97 per cent., while the total 
live weight of the animals purchased was increased by 2.97 per cent. For 
sheep, the slaughter of animals intended for export increased in 1935, the first 
year, as already stated, of the working of the Corporation. Prices showed a 
9.01 per cent, rise per head as compared with 1934. In respect of pignieat, 
which represents a new departure in Argentine breeding, purchases by the meat 
packers for export increase from year to year. Up to a fairly recent date, 
pigmeat was hardly exported at all, being almost entirely consumed within 
the country. The case is one therefore of the beginnings of a production and 
export; the prices and slaughtering numbers, none the less, are assuming an 
increasing importance each year. • 

With regard to wool, the increase in woollen manufacture in certain coun¬ 
tries, especially in the United States, Great Britain and Germany, has been 
of material benefit to the wool trade of Argentina, in view of the favourable 
conditions prevailing in Argentina as compared with the other wool exporting 
countries. Since 1932 there has been a steady increase in the production of 
wool; the surplus stocks might have occasioned congestion on the market if 
it had not been for the stabilising effect of two factors: one of these was the 
flock mortality that occurred in 1934 in the south of the province of Buenos- 
Ayres, an important wool-producing zone, and the other, the increase in the 
demand for Argentine w’ool in the United States and in Germany. The fall 
in production due to the former cause and the marked diminution in stocks fol¬ 
lowing on the increased demand had together the effect of stabilising the market 
the average of prices being maintained with little or no alteration. 95 per cent, 
of the Argentine wools are of the crossbred type; out of this percentage half 
are the coarser kinds. The average of the prices in pesos per 10 kg. during 
the last three year has been as follows: 

Year Price 

paper peoos 

6.00 
9.26 
8.20 


1933 

1934 

1935 
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For milk products there are no statistics available earlier than I934> a 
fact which necessarily limits the scope of any appraisal of the actual progress 
achieved in this branch of stockbreeding since the initiation of the measures 
for the protection of agriculture taken by the Government. 

Returning to the consideration of crop products, mention may be made 
of cotton which promises to have an important future in Argentina and seems 
likely to become a representative export commodity. The protection given 
by the Government to cotton growing through the medium of the National 
Cotton Council constituted one of the essential factors in its pro.sperity. During 
the last season, 1934-35 sowings took place over 286,147 hectares producing, 
according to the official statistics 238,285 tons of raw cotton, or 64,038 tons of 
fibre and 164,187 tons of cotton seed; in the previous season, 1933-34, the figures 
of the three products were I55-236 tons for raw cotton, and 43,357 and 106,833 
respectively for fibre and seed. For production of fibre, Argentina holds the 
seventh place among the cotton growing countries. The extent to which the 
Government has protected prices and exports may be seen from the following 
figures relating to the Argentine exports of cotton products in the years 1934 
and 1935. 


I 


Product#* 

Volume 
export e<l 

\ alue 
(peso*;) 

\ oJume 
exported 

(tOlln) 

Value 

(pesos) 

Fibre. 

. . 27,112 

20,417,451 

36.329 

27.479.435 

Seed. 

. . 3 ifi 

83,686 

16.353 

948,909 

Seed residues. 

. . 2.368 

13^,714 

3.312 

199,270 

Cakes . 

. . 31.390 

2.142.357 

41.142 

2,778.070 

Cake residues. 

. . 350 

22,067 

— 

— 

Oil. 

. . I 

34 « 

243 

146,002 

Flock. 

. . 2 

425 

15 

566 

Total . 

• • —— 

22,805,058 

— 

31,546,262 


It is thus seen that the increase in production has been accompanied by a 
highly satisfactory expansion of exports. Tlie figures given above show that 
the total value in 1935 of the exports of the products of the cotton growing 
industry amounts to 31,546,262 pesos or as compared with the figure of 1934 
an increase of 8,714,204 pesos, or 38 per cent. 

After the export of cereals and of meat, the cotton export is the next largest. 

State intervention was also undertaken in the interests of the vine growing 
and wine making industry with the object of mitigating the crisis from which 
this branch of agriculture was suffering. The measures taken by the Govern¬ 
ment for its protection were two in number: the unification of revenue charges 
and the establishment, by Law No. 12,137, of the Wine Regulating Council 
(Junta Reguladora de Vinos) with the function of making all suitable provision 
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for the regulation of wine making, for improving the quality of wines and of 
supervising the export. The Council grants loans to vine growers, relieves the 
market by purchase of surplus stocks and thereby establishes an average price 
level. 

By means of the unification of revenue charges the excessive pressure of 
such charges on wines has been lightened, with the result that prices have become 
more advantageous. 

These observations on the protection of crop and animal production and 
on the export of the products may be summarised by means of a table which 
clearly shows the beneficial effects of this intervention on the part of the State 
in favour of agriculture. The data refer to these three last years and correspond 
to the quantities exported and their values. The steady advance of these figures 
from one year to another affords the most striking proof of the beneficial results 
achieved by the policy of protection undertaken by the plan of 1934. 


Products exported 

1 Quantities exported (tons) 

Value 

(»1 the export (pesos) 

' ion j 

1 t 

103 4 1 

1 

1033 

10)3 1 


10)5 

Siockfamnnii pi 

I 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


dm Ia 

Live animak 

i9,g()2 


sy.f's.? 

L 3 -M. 47 ' 

8 ,t 47 > 5 ^> 

8,054.706 

Meat. 



55 »- 8 y* 

182,010,*438 

200,732.400 

■!i 3 . 347 .<f>i 

Hides and skins 


' 45.-''45 

i(> 3,072 

Wo. 774 .‘i 47 

82,020,365 

‘> 7 .'J 75 . 7 t 3 

\yool . . 

I 5 «. 7 ' 24 ' 

111,030 

136.4^)1 

03,852.243 

iio.2I5.4<)3 

1 15,316,180 

Dairy products 

30.24^ 

^0,240' 

^ 5-361 

^0,615,380 

10,632,504 

' 5 - 3 ^«», 77 ‘ 

By-products . . 

I 76,002 

1 70,0021 

^ 05 - 34 <» 

35,022,572’ 

37,400,621 

4 <). 438.522 

Products of arable 
farming 

Cereals and lin¬ 
seed . 

J 1.442,252, 

1 

1 

1 

12,824,4101 

i 1 

' 1 

i3.7^0.34<> 602,611,7881 825.822,658 872,253.354 

Flour and meal 

46 S,o(m) 


47 « -SSO 

21.^4,587 

20 710,142 

27.052,622 

Other products . 

184,16^ 

‘ t 


32^.077' 

22 , 525 , 32 <>| 

38,145,118 

53,842,858 



II, - 

Brazil. 





In Brazil coffee occupies at present the first place among the agricultural 
products, so much so that in fact the welfare of the nation depends on the coffee 
situation. It is for that reason and in order to counteract the effect of mono¬ 
culture on the position that of late the tendency has become more pronounced 
towards a diversification of crops, and the introduction of cotton growing, stock 
farming and the cultivation of oil yielding plants. 

These branches of production may be now discussed in the above order, 
which is that of their importance, and w^e shall indicate their present position 
and the measures for their protection as taken by the State, 

Brazil has a large external debt and its export balance forms the only source 
from which the country can obtain foreign currency for meeting its engagements 
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to the creditors of the Union, of the States and the communes. For this pur¬ 
pose is required an annual balance of 10,000,000 pounds sterling to provide for 
its credit services and the 5,500,000 pounds gold of the last season has been 
insufficient to cover the external commitments and the transfers which could 
not be postponed. 

The falling off in the trade receipts of Brazil continues to be the determining 
factor of the national policy, which is at present based on the principle of com¬ 
mercial reciprocity, the success or the failure of this policy depends not so much 
on the excellence of the programme to be put into force, as on the effective 
carrying out at the right moment, on the skill of the negotiators of the trade 
treaties or conventions which are gradually to replace those denounced in virtue 
of the Decree of 30 December 1935. 

One of the most important reasons for the denunciation of practically all 
the trade treaties is to be found in the high duties placed by nearly all the States 
on the importation of coffee, which is the mam commodity exported from Brazil. 
In certain countries, these duties w’ould be prohibitive except for the fact that, as 
appeared in the period of the worst depression, coffee is, among all products 
of prime necessity, the one wdiich best resists both fiscal pressure and general 
shrinkage of consumption. This is clear from the figures 


U»untr\ 

Imp »it ition 
of lUi/iUtn 

( lUl 

kK «n 1 MS 

Import <lutits 
inr 

1 »<) kk ' 

1 >t il import 

tlntJCH p,u 1 

in milrtis 

1 

\ ilUL f <» I) 

C tftt 

1 

' Of tin, \ line 
in r(.s|>oi t of 
tin imp >rt 
diitu*' i)iid 

Itdlv 

2 b ^55 120 

Liras 

I f)00 

f)0() Soo 2S2 

Cio 4S0 S25 

9 9 

(ierman> 

52 200 420 

RM 

i(>o 

HO Hh 494 

1^5 -5 

1 

2S 6 

Spain 

4 224 420 

Pesetas 215 

21 710 2(14 

9 75^.285 

44 7 


The immense importance to Biazil of the duties placed on coffee is due 
to the place held b} the pioduct in relation to the total export figures, as 
shown below for the last five \ears 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 


! 

j Metrn. tons | 

Year*, 

t otlet 

OUui 

prodm.t'' 

. 

1 , 071.052 

710,114 

937.558 

848,812 

919 . 7 O 4 

1 

1 

1.105052 

910,151 

983.2141 

1 . 335.970 

1 , 841,998 


Poiiiui*- stt-iiiiiK gt)ia 

/ ,4 other 

products 

\ alut 
ot 

coflec 

1 

\ iluc 
r)l 

other 

products 

0.104.000 

15.440.000 

1 

69 07 

30 93 

20,23s 000, 

IO,V)I ,000 

7* 90 

28 10 

20,U)S,OOO 

9,022,000 

79 

27 21 

21,541,000 

i3.O99.OOO 

61 13 

38 87 

17.374.000 

15.638,0001 

[ 52 55 

47 45 
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It is clearly seen from these figures that the diversification of the national 
agriculture with a view to export requirements is calculated to promote trade 
and to give greater stability to the balance of payments. It may be asked 
whether it is really advisable to encourage the production of other commodities 
and to embark with resolution on the path of diversification of crops in the 
interest of the export trade. It can only be said that there is in Brazil a strong 
current of opinion in this direction. 

From the figures presented here certain other conclusions may also be 
drawn, such as that suggested by the fact that during the period 1931 to 1935 
there has been a decline both in the volume of coffee exports and also even 
more markedly in their total value; whereas this decline is less or non-existent 
in the other products. A more definite impression of the decline in the Brazil¬ 
ian coffee trade is gained when the comparative summary of the two last four 
year periods is examined. In that of 1927-28 to i930-3r, the world consumption 
of coffee was 23,400,000 bags of 60 kg., of which 15,400,000 bags were of Bra¬ 
zilian origin, and 8,000,000 came from other producing countries; in the period 
1931-32 to 1934-35 the total consumption fell to 23,000,000 bags and the supply 
from other countries increased by more than 8,000,000 bags, and consequently 
the Brazilian contribution was less by more than 1,200,000 bags. 

The precarious situation of coffee made itself felt in a twofold direction: 
the gold price was not sufficient to cover the requirements of the balance of 
payments while the home price did not cover the costs of production. The 
following figures show quite clearl> the situation of Brazilian coffee in respect 
of its quoted prices, its initial cost and the overhead costs in comparison with 
these costs in countries which compete directly with Brazil. 


Colombia . . 
San Salvador 
Brazil . . , 


Sellmg price 
at Havre 
francs 

Ocerhead 

costs 

fr jMiT bag 

Growers’ 
receipts 
fr r»cr bag 

% of the 
theoretical 
profit of the 
grower 

T75.OO 

i 9-50 

135-50 

77 

130.00 

53 00 

77.00 

59 

120.00 

71.70 

48-30 

40 


If there be taken into account the low prices of the Brazilian coffees in 
comparison with that of the finer coffees of Colombia and of San Salvador, 
and if it is also noted that these overhead costs mentioned are invariable for 
all classes of coffee, the great importance of improving the product intended 
for export will be evident, alike from the standpoint of the grower as from 
that of the national economy. Kven if such improvement is confined to half 
the total export of coffee from Brazil and if this total is calculated at 15,000,000 
bags, Brazil would secure a profit of 185,000,000 dollars in place of the 130,000,000 
which is the approximate amount now obtained. 

This question of improvement is closely linked not only with that of the 
encouragement of export but also with that of the productivity of the plant¬ 
ations and with that of the reduction of the total output. As regards the latter 
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question the proposed cutting down of one fourth of the existing coffee trees 
would be an effective and economical measure. The problem of over-production 
of coffee and saturation of the market is one which is of peculiar interest for 
Brazil but it also affects other producing countries, especially since the fall of 
prices imposed by Brazil during the years of crisis which began in 1928-29, al¬ 
though as already remarked, coffee among the products of first necessity is not 
one of those most affected by a general shrinkage in consumption. In any case 
the fi^gures are very large and the present disproportion between the ])roduction 
of Brazilian coffees and the export quotas is such that if the production for 
1936-37 is reckoned at 22,500,000 bags and the export at 15,500,000 and if 
this surplus is added to the quantities carried over of the previous 3'ears, it 
appears that in Juh" 1937 the surplus stocks of Brazilian coffee will amount 
to 13,200,000 bags. 

Another much disputed question for the external trade in Brazilian coffee 
is that of the intermediaries between the grower and the consumer, the middle¬ 
men profits being estimated at 400 per cent, of the initial value of the product. 
Even if this figure is regarded as exaggerated, the econonn^ which might be 
effected by a corporative or co-operative organisation of distribution would 
seem to be very large. Such considerations have led to the idea of founding 
general stores of coffee in the principal centres of the world market. The 
scheme is not in itself a new one; it was tried in 1907 and maintained up to 
the great war by the State of S. Paulo which set up depots of this t>’pe at 
Hamburg, at Havre and at Antwerp, a charge of 5 gold francs per bag being 
made for management expenses. Since this first attempt was a failure the 
repetition of such a scheme and expectations of its utility hardh" seem justified. 
It would seem more urgent to combat the losses caused b}’’ the ]>resent practice 
of using substitutes. While the trade in coffee has been reckoned at an annual 
average of 24,000,000 bags, that in substitutes, according to recent German 
statistics, varies between 18,000,000 and 20,000,000 bags. 

There is no dearth in Brazil of organisations which protect the technical, 
economic and even political interests of coffee. It might almost be said that 
their numbers have given rise to clashes and conflicts which do not alwaj'^s 
find a harmonious settlement to the best advantage of all interests concerned. 

Requests have been made to the public authorities on the occasion of more 
than one national conference for the e.stablisliment of an official organisation 
which would unify production and trade in view* of the export. Following 
on the international Conference held at Rio de Janeiro in I 93 ^> Council 
of coffee producing vStates was formed the programme for which w^as prepared 
at the meeting of December of the same year b\’ the representatives of these 
States and 6f the coffee trading centres. 

In Februar>^ 1933 this Council w^as replaced by the National Department 
of Coffee (D. N.'c.), a self-governing organisation subordinate to the JMinistry 
of Finance* the powers and functions of which were confirmed by the meeting 
of July 1935. 

The main objects of the D. N. C. are to collect the taxes and other dues 
on coffee, to establish statistics on the production, consumption and distrihu- 
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tion, as well as on the relations existing between these, to destroy by burning 
the surplus coffee and to purchase a percentage amounting compulsorily to 
30 per cent, of the gathered product; to distribute money premiums to estab¬ 
lishments for the improvement of the product and to growers in general, 
to carry on international propaganda and valorisation of the product and to 
undertake the protection of the trade in coffee, in short to supervise all priv¬ 
ate activities connected with the growing and the marketing of coffee. 

The sources of income of the D. N. C., according to the terms of the Con¬ 
vention of 1935, are as folios: 

(1) a tax of 15 milreis (known as the five shilling tax) per bag of coffee 
and earmarked for the purposes of the loan of 20,000,000 pounds sterling con¬ 
tracted by the vState of S. Paulo; 

(2) a tax of 15 milreis per bag, reduced from 30 milreis (known as 
the ten shilling tax) earmarked for the amortisation of the obligations of the 
D. N. C.; 

(3) a tax of 15 milreis per bag established by the coffee-growing States, 
the proceeds of which are devoted to the carrying out of the operations under¬ 
taken by the I). N. C. 

These operations include the measures taken for encouraging the improve¬ 
ment of the product, for example, the foundation of establishments (numbering 
now some 40) for the preparation and improvement of the product; and the 
premiums granted on fine coffees varying from 3 to 5 milreis for selected 
coffees, if they are not of inferior class to the standard No. 3 of the New 
York Exchange. 

These functions of the D. N. C. in relation to the improvement of Brazilian 
coffees were ultimately assigned to the Coffee Technical Department which is 
subordinate to the Ministry of Agriculture and is financed on the basis of one 
milreis per contribution assigned to the D. N. C.; up to the present time, how¬ 
ever, the National Department of Coffee has not given up its specific activities. 

All questions of transport and of placing on the market are dealt with 
by the D. N. C. The provisions of 1935 have been in part modified and in part 
ratified for the coffee harvest of 1936-37 taking account of the serious nature 
of the problem of coffee surpluses. The compulsory quota is maintained of 
30 per cent of the production to be sold to the D. N. C at the unchanged 
price of 5 milreis per bag including the bag. 

All ordinary coffees presented to the Office are distributed into three quot¬ 
as: (a) I). N C. quotas of 30 per cent.; (6) retained quota of 30 per cent., 
and (c) direct quota of 40 per cent. Choice coffees and those competing for 
the premiums for fine coffees, are divided into two quotas: (a) D. N. C. quota 
of 30 per cent, and (d) preferential quota of 70 per cent. No shipment of 
coffee (retained or direct quota and preferential quota) is authorised until the 
D. N. C. quota has been delivered to the depots; coffees of the retained quota 
are sent to the regulating warehouses; and onl)^ those of the direct quota and 
the preferential quota may be consigned direct to their destinations. 

In addition to the D. N. C. which functions at Rio de Janeiro, there is 
the Coffee Institute in S. Paulo, but there is a decided opposition between 
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the two institutions. Such was the case in relation to the premiums to grow¬ 
ers of fine coffee and also in the scheme for cutting out the fourth part 
of the existing coffee trees. In both these cases, the Institute had the support 
of the S. Paulo growers who were also the first to censure the famous burn¬ 
ing of the 36,000,000 bags of coffee in 1931. 

Other initiatives and schemes are in process of formation or enquiry which 
may prove useful for the Brazilian coffee trade and that of the world; such 
are the foundation of a National Export Institute (opposed by the Federal 
Council of Foreign Trade in its session of January 1936), that of a National 
Bank of Coffee, that of an International Coffee Bureau, etc. 

In regard to the large scale initiation of multiple cropping now in progress 
in Brazil, it may be noted that cotton takes the second place in the foreign 
trade balance. 

Ten years ago S. Paulo grew a little cotton only and of poor quality, 
some millions of kilogrammes of fibre hardly sufficient for its own newly un¬ 
dertaken textile industry. It seemed as though this crop promised little as 
to industrial utilisation and less as regards export. It was when the coffee 
crisis began to be felt that attention was turned to cotton which now repre¬ 
sents a value of 900,000 contos (i conto 1,000 milreis) and is tending to 
increase. At the present time Brazil occupies the fourth place among the 
cotton fibre exporting countries after the United States, India and Egypt. 

The 1936 crop is estimated at 1,743,000 bales, while the 1934 and 1935 
crops yielded 1,011.000 bales and 1,332,000 bales respectiveh". 

P^or the coming year it is calculated that the export will be nearly equal 
to the production seeing that the estimates of the demand have noticeably 
increased during this season. In any case and taking the data at present 
accessible, the volume of raw cotton exported from Brazil in 1935 was 138,000 
tons of an approximate value of 5,200,000 gold pounds. Moreover cotton which 
1935 represented less than 5 per cent, of the total of Brazilian exports dur¬ 
ing this past year amounted to 16 per cent. 

As regards protection of cotton growing, the growlers themselves form organ¬ 
isations and are gradually dealing w 4 th the problems inherent alike in the 
production and in the distribution of the product and with those that relate 
to the better industrial utilisation of the by-products and especially of the oils. 

In this connection it is to be anticipated that a decisive importance will 
attach to the National Cotton Conference when the agenda will include the 
requirements of the industr}’, the qualities required of the product on the pre¬ 
sent markets, the question of large co-operative establishments, the control 
of the product and the joint campaign against the principal diseases and pests 
of the cotton plant. 

A well considered scheme, embracing the agricultural and the industrial 
aspects alike, for the large scale cultivation of oleaginous plants would enable 
Brazil to occupy a place of great importance in this respect as the natural 
conditions of the country are peculiarly favourable for this production. 

The world consumption of vegetable oils (not including olive oil) amounts 
at present to 18.000.000 tons equivalent to 190,000,000 pounds sterling. The 



share of Brazil, with 30 different products in this total is 231,392 tons (1935) 
for a value of 205,000 contos de reis. 

The authorities began to pay attention to the problem of vegetable oils 
in 1931, the year in which was established the Institute of Vegetable Oils which 
ceased to function two years later. Now the attention of oflBcial circles is 
again being directed to the industrial and commercial utilisation of oil-yield¬ 
ing plants. Special attention is being attached to cotton the by-products of 
which yielded a total export of 136,000 tons in 1935 and to the Carnauba 
palm (the oil of which is exported onlj’ by Brazil), and the formation of a 
special service for the study and utilisation of these products is under contemp¬ 
lation at the Ministry of Agriculture. 

As regards stock farming in Brazil, some figures may be given relating to 
stockbreeding in the State of S. Paulo and supplied by the Secretariat of Agri¬ 
culture, Industry and Commerce. 

This State possesses at the present time some 2,700,000 cattle, 3,500,000 pigs 
550,000 horses, 500,000 mules, 150,000 sheep and 200,000 goats. The organ¬ 
isation of the meat packing works is one of the largest in all Latin America. In 
1934 S. Paulo produced 40.000,000 kg. of frozen meat for a value of 36,000 contos 
de reis; 12,000,000 kg. of preserved meats for 21,000 contos; 2,700,000 kg. of 
tinned meats for 4,500 contos, 600,000 kg. of hides for 18,000 contos and 40,000,000 
kg. of derivatives for 45,000 contos de reis. 

The Second National Stockbreeding Conference which was held in July of 
1936 discussed a number of questions relating to the general and special organ¬ 
isation of arable farming and stock farming, and also technical and legislative 
questions. It succeeded in drawing the attention of the public authorities to 
this important element in the export trade which seems destined to constitute 
one of the bases of stabilit3’' of the Brazilian trade balance. 


III. — Urugcay. 

The Eastern Republic of Uruguay is another country of a definitely agricul¬ 
tural economy the prosperity of which is bound up with its arable farming and 
stockbreeding j)roduction and with the exports of its cereals and live stock and 
live stock products. From the beginning of the world crisis, in spite of the re¬ 
strictions and sacrifices imposed on themselves by the population in respect of 
imports, the shrinkage of the exports has been such that the country was unable 
to pay for all that it was necessar^^ to purchase abroad to meet its most urgent 
requirements. In consequence further restrictions were placed upon purchases 
abroad with a resulting fall in the customs receipts and an increa.se in unem¬ 
ployment as the inevitable outcome of the diminution in the economic activities 
of the Republic. 

Since the prosperity of the stockbreeding and arable farming was recognised 
to be basic for the life of the nation, special attention to these two branches of 
agriculture was felt to be imperative. 
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In view of £tll these considerations, the competent Ministry submitted to the 
Government and to the Chamber a series of proposals all tending to the increase 
of the agricultural wealth of the country. 

A brief examination will now be made of these ^measures which culminate 
in the law of compulsory land settlement, an initiative of immense importance 
for the future of the Republic, in view of the fact that the area of Uruguay is 
some 72,200 square miles and that out of 1,800,000 inhabitants 40 per cent, 
are resident in the capital. To resolve this question of excessive urbanisation 
is essential to the establishment of sound economic and social conditions of the 
Republic. 

Taking into account the fact that the basis of the wealth of Uruguay is 
its stockfarming, cereal growing being the second factor, the measures taken 
by the Government for the protection of both these branches of agriculture may 
be reviewed, ending with a survey" of the plan of land settlement which is designed 
to benefit both alike. 

All questions relating to the national stockbreeding form undoubtedly 
the most fundamental problem of the Republic, since stockfarming in its various 
aspects accounts for the largest proportion of Uruguayan export values. For 
this reason, one of the first measures adopted by the Government, when in 1933 
a programme of national reconstruction was undertaken, was to order an 
enquiry’ into and framing of a complete plan of encouragement and assistance 
to be given to live stock production, the first step towards improvement being 
that of supplying to the stock farmers the selected breeding animals necessary 
for improving the quantity and quality of the meat and wool produced by the 
country. At the same time a well considered and far reaching scheme for con¬ 
trol of the stock disexises prevalent in Uruguay which occasion enormous losses 
to the national economy. 

As regards the stimulus given to a i)roduction of belter quality, the Law 
No. 8858 of 29 June 1932 granted premiums for production of quality, fixing 
for the granting of these premiuiiK a period of three months from 15 July to 
15 October of each year; taking into consideration however that no very great 
advantages could result from so limited a period, a further proposal, more 
liberal in its terms and covering a longer period, w’^as presented to the Chamber. 
This proposal, which was adopted and is now' in force, hai> proved a remarkable 
encouragement to meat production and has contributed to bring about the devel¬ 
opment of stock farming on the large commercial scale. The legal measure pro¬ 
longing the term for the concession of premiums had the further advantage of 
supplying work to a larger number of workers thus rendering it possible effect¬ 
ively to combat rural unemployment and to obtain from the land higher returns 
than those obtained before the adoption of the new scheme. 

One of the most important measures taken b}’ the Government for the pro¬ 
tection of the national stock breeding consists in a series of regulations for the 
improvement of wool production. All these legislative provi**ions are completed 
by that known as the ** Wool Campaign ’* which is to be carried on over a period 
of five years, and is designed to effect the improvement of the breeds of sheep 



for which Uruguay is already renowned, as well as to secure a large increase 
in production. The chief provisions constituting the Wool Campaign'' are 
the following: 

{a) Prohibition of the sale and utilisation of sheep of inferior quality; 

(6) Facilities given by the State t& breeders for the importation of 
selected breeding animals; 

(c) Rebates allowed for the transport of wools by rail. 

{d) Exemption from fiscal dues and customs charges for all material and 
machinery intended for the wool industry. 

As related to the policy of protection of the live stock production and the 
export of live stock products may be considered also the law of 3 March 1934 
which regulates and improves the working of the Frigorifico Nacional, an insti¬ 
tution which safeguaids the interests of producers and consumers alike. Since 
this organisation became the sole purchaser the price quotations for meat showed 
perceptible improvement •and as a result of the better methods of handling and 
sale of meat and b5^-products as carried out by the Fttgonfico the profits ob¬ 
tained are higher This institution has displayed great activity in respect to 
the placing of Urugua3’an live stock products on the foreign markets, combating 
with success the policy of tariff walls and quotas and securing new trade channels 
for these national products 

By a decree of 5 April 1933 grazing dues were reduced by 50 per cent, 
so as to lower the cost of 2^roduction of meat. This is explained by the fact 
that the greater proportion of the herds intended for slaughter are moved by 
road from the stock farming zones to the selling market, owing to the high 
raihvay rates and sometimes because no railroad transjjort is available, and 
accordingly during their transport the herds graze on any i^asture found along 
the route. 

Measures have also been taken for the control of the stock diseases which 
cause destruction among the herds of certain regions of Urugua}. In this 
connection mention may be made of the very careful provision which has 
been made for preventing the spread of mange in sheep. 

Uruguay is a deficit country in respect of cereal production, and especially 
in respect of wheat. This deficit has at times placed the countr)* in difficult 
situations, as in 1935, when, as a rcvsult of the poor wheat harvest of the pre¬ 
vious season—due to unfavourable sowing conditions and the locust invasion— 
the Government was obliged to decree, on 17 April 1933, an import of wheat 
to meet the requirements of the flour mills. Not only was the immediate pro¬ 
blem of the shortage of wffieat solved by this Government import, effected 
through the Bank of the Republic, but it proved to be an economic benefit 
with lasting effects on the situation of the growers. Subsequently there w^as 
passed on 13 December 1934, a law which fixed the minimum price of wheat 
at 5 Uruguayan pesos per 100 kg. on the market of Montevideo and 4.5 pesos 
per 100 kg. on the inland markets. The law also contained fresh provisions 
ensuring an advantage to the grower from the establishment of the fixed mini¬ 
mum price. With this object full control was given in the matter to the 
Bank of the Republic which obtained wide powders of inspection extending to 
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the examination of the book-keeping of dealers and manufacturers participating 
in wheat purchases. This law may be said to have constituted an important 
step in favour of the farmer who, for the future, will not find himself stripped 
of his profits by speculative transactions tending to lower the value of his 
commodity. 

Of all the measures taken by the Government of the Republic in the course 
of its campaign of reconstruction of the national economy, that which has 
assumed the most striking proportions and which holds the most promise for 
the future of Uruguay, is the Decree Law of May 1933 v\hich declared it to 
be compulsory to cultivate the land. The purpose of this Decree was not 
merely to combat the excessive urbanisation already mentioned, but was also 
that of giving a wider extension to cultivation. As stated in the preamble 
this wider extension is not merely an element in developing live stock pro¬ 
duction but is also a determining factor in its fundamental transformation 
which, by increasing the volume and diversifying the character of the exportable 
products, will strengthen the whole economy of the country and render it able 
to resist effectively the present world depression. " 

The clauses of the decree may now be briefly reviewed* The new'^ land to be 
settled lay wdthin four zones: in the first of these, which included the depart¬ 
ments of Montevideo and Cancloncs, the obligation to cultivate extended to 
30 per cent, of each estate in the Department; in the second, consisting of 
the Departments of Colonia, Soriano and San Jose, the obligation to cultivate 
applied to 8 per cent, of the estates of these Departments; in the third zone, 
Durazno, Rio Negro, Paysandu, IHorida, Lavalleja, Flores and Maldonado, 
the obligation to cultivate applied to 5 i)er cent, of estates of more than 5000 
hectares in area; on the last zone, formed by the Departments of Artigas, Ri¬ 
vera, Salto, Tacuarenibo, Cerro Largo, Rocha and Treinta y Tres the obligation 
applied to 3 per cent, of e.states of more than 500 ha. 

Exemption from this obligation to cultivate is granted in the case of 
holdings of land on which the area fit for cultivation is not, in the first and 
second zones, twice, and in the third and fourth zones three times, the per¬ 
centage area the cultivation of w'hich is incumbent on the ow ners; in such cases 
a third part at least must be cultivated of the peicentage indicated with excep¬ 
tion of land in the zone which in the judgment of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture appears to combine exceptional conditions for natural pasturage which 
would make the breaking up of the land inadvisable. 

In addition to the proportion of cultivation established by this law” for 
all land ownership of the country without distinction of locality or area, the 
decree made it obligatory to plant trees at the rate of three per hectare in 
the first and second zones and of two per hectare in the third and fourth 
zones. This obligation was to be fulfilled within a maximum period of five 
years. 

With a view to facilitating continuous dwelling on the new” cultivated lands 
thus formed the Decree law establishes that when the lands exceed 3.000 hect¬ 
ares in area it shall be compulsory” for the owmer to erect as many dwelling 
houses as there are fractions of 3,000 hectares on the land thus formed and 
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that these dwellings shall be situated outside the principal area of the land 
itself. It is also obligatory for the landowner to place in each of these dwell¬ 
ings persons having a family. 

As regards financing, it was established by the Decree Daw that the Bank 
of the Republic should make provision, by means of special credits, for the 
fuller and more prompt application of the terms of the Decree relative to the 
resources considered necessary for the fulfilment of the commitments. 

In view of the benefits to be obtained by such a scheme of settlement 
the Government has had recourse to the land of which there is so ample a 
provision in Uruguay. For the production of the 1,000,000 tons of cereals 
required for export it is necessary to utilise 1,200,000 hectares of land while 
800,000 hectares are required to meet the needs of internal consumption, thus 
making up the 2,000,000 hectares which it is essential to bring under culti¬ 
vation and for which provision is made by the terms of the Decree Law cited 
above. 

The beneficial results of the application of the land settlement Decree 
Law are already beginning to be felt: in 1934, one year after the coming into 
force of the law, linseed growing had increased by 60 per cent.; the harvest 
indicated a considerable increase on the crop of the previous year and gave 
assurance of large supplies of the product for export with the resulting advant¬ 
ages for trade and the national economy. In the commercial crops which 
have been widely grown in the new zones of cultivation, the sowings of olea¬ 
ginous plants, the yield from wiiich replaces olive oil, have increased fiom 
1,800 to 5,200 hectares which is proof of the interest with which the farming 
population have responded to the Government schemes. In view of the fact 
that till then Uruguay was importing nearly all oils required for consumption, 
it will readily be seen that this increase in production already represents an 
advantage on the trade balance and will in the future represent a larger one. 

As part of the campaign of protection of agriculture attention has been 
devoted by the Government also to the branch of vine growing and wdne mak¬ 
ing. An example of this policy is to be found in the law of 25 January 1934 
which set up the advisor>^ committee knowm as Pro Industria Vitivinicola, ** 
the purpose of which was reduction in costs of production and assistance to 
growers in the sale of the product. This same law provides for the constitu¬ 
tion of a fund for protection and development intended to defray the expenses 
of a station for experimental work in vine growing and wdne making, an im¬ 
portant centre in view of what may be done for the future development of 
a cultivation which in becoming a commercial undertaking will undoubtedly 
take its place as part of the economic wealth of the country. 

Subsequently, a decree dated 10 February of the same year was enacted 
by which the minimum price was fixed for table grapes and also for wines 
already prepared. This enactment was renewed in 1935 so as to secure the 
interests of the vine growers and of the wine making industry. 

The main outlines have here been traced of the chief forms taken by the 
policy of protection agriculture in Uruguay, while no reference has been 
made to other aspects which may be described as subsidiary as relating to 
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products of less vital importance. It is however indisputable that the scheme 
of protection initiated in 1933 is in its main lines complete. In fact the work 
of giving it effect has been so great that it has become necessary to divide 
the Ministry of Industries which, up to a short time ago, dealt with all aspects 
of agriculture, into two Ministries: that of stock breeding and agriculture, and 
‘ that of industry and labour. 

E. Martinez. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Braun Dr. Herbert Das Baumwolltermintieschaft Kine T^ntersucliung der 
Risikoansschaltung durch Termingcschafte ini Handel mit nordainerikanischer 
Baumwolle iinter besonderer Berucksichtigung der deutschen bauinwollverarbeitenden 
Indu.strie and des Fertigwarenhandels C E Poeschel Verlag, Stuttgart, 1936, p 225. 

[In the Inteniational cotton trade the iin]x)rtance of futures trading as a special 
type of stock exchange transactions is well understood In futures transactions, where 
the dates fixed for purchase and delivery are fairh \ndeh separated, very considerable 
losse.s sometimes occur, in conse<iuence of price fluctnations during the interval The 
high risk involved in futures trading on the cotton market is most readily observ’ed if 
it is considered that jirice variations of one cent per lb only of a average T’nited States 
harvest of 13,000,000 bales may occasion a total risk between purchase and delh'erv" 
dates of some 100,000,000 dollars 

With a vnew to the elimination of these serious risks so far as possible in the inter* 
national cotton trade, the hedging svstem was devised "It is dillicult to define hedg¬ 
ing, " .says Prof John A. Todd, the well known cotton expert, in Tht Cotlon World, 
T^ondon 1027, p. 60 , “ but in effect it is a means of insurance against risk by setting up 
for each contractual obligation a jiarallel or collateral contract which will work the 
other way, so that if the original contract results 111 a loss the other will produce a profit 
to .set off against the loss " 

In the work here reviewed the author examines in detail the various hedging con¬ 
tracts in futures trading, their nature and form, as also the carrying through and w’ind- 
ing up of hedging business, alike in the inteniational cotton trade as particularly in 
the Ck?rman cotton trade and industry. The puqiose of this examination is not to bring 
out the general economic significance of the futures trading for the study is under¬ 
taken rather from the standpoint of private business management. With the isolation of 
the national markets from the w'orld market, as also in consequence of the fact that 
foreign currency values are not always av'ailable for international futures trading, in 
many countries the cotton futures market has for the present been deprived of its eco¬ 
nomic basis. None the less the problem of the structure of the hedging system and of 
the futures market I'ctnains as such a. real one, since the present inhibiting factors can¬ 
not, supposedly, long continue to be effective, otherwise the whole of international trade 
in commodities is completely held up. 

The book which is compiled for the practice of the cotton market contains numer¬ 
ous tables and well executed graphs. It will be foimd very usotul by all connected 
with the cotton trade and its frequently highly complicated transactions]. 


M. T. 
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MtmAT Auguste. La propri^te agraire en Italie. Lyon,, L'lmprimerfe de Lyon. 
1936. pp. 425* 

[This work is not confined, as its title would seem to indicate, to a study of agri- 
cultural property in Italy: it deals also with the agricultural policy of the Fa^iSt 
Government in its fondamental aspects. 

The A. begins by considering the geographical conditions of Italy from the phys¬ 
ical and human points of view. He proceeds to examine the different kinds of pro¬ 
perty: Stale property, property of tlie Communes, collective property and private 
property. After this he describes the various t}^es of farming: small occupying 
ownership, cash tenancy, share tenancy, metayage and wage-earning labour. 

In the second part of this work M. Murat sets out the present meaning of the 
doctrine of the social function of property and the first applications of this doctrine, 
namely, syndical and corporative organisation (collective labour contracts), the struggle 
against the system of day labour (share contracts) and the direction given to agri¬ 
cultural i^roduction (the « wheat campaign »). 

Tlie third part of the work in question is devoted to comprehensive land improve¬ 
ment, it examines successively w’hat it is, tlie means and methods by which it is carried 
out and, lastly, tlie results attained. 

The work concludes wdth a systematic bibliography, containing the indication of 
the most important publications, grouped according to tlieir contents in three sections: 
I. General works (general treatises, works relating to Italian economic problems, works 
relating to comprehensive land improvement, articles in reviews or journals). — II. Sta¬ 
tistics, inquiries, monographs and reports (Italian economic problems, comprehensive 
land improvement). — III. Documents, reviews, journals (Parlamentary documents; 
laws and decrees, journals and reviews)). 

J. PerTHTTis de la Salle. La politique fran^aise du contingentement Macon 1035. 

[This study contains three parts. In the first the situation of French economy 
in 1931 is examined. As the author remarks, it is essential to a proper understanding 
of the quota policy in France to recall tlie condictioiis in which it canie'Jnto existence. 
These conditions were, on the one hand, the reactions of the foreign trade of France 
to the world crisis, and, on the other, the effects as felt on the P'rench market of the sys¬ 
tem of customs agreements to which may mainly be attributed the appearance of those 
partial and limited prohibitions otherwise known as the quotas and constituting accord¬ 
ing to the wTiter a defence reaction on the part of the French market. Subsequently 
the persistence of the abnormal conditions referred to made it necessary to organise a 
systematic policy of quotas, a policy which had originated as a temporarily improvised 
measure, and to substitute for a series of expedients merely, a system wliich, although 
understood to be temporary in character, was framed with all the consistency possible. 

In the second part aji examination is made of the development of tliis quota system, 
under two sections corresponding to two separate phases in the quota organisation: 
viz., the unilateral form of quota-fixing and the contractual method. Each one of 
these two phases has been in its turn divided in accordance with the two methods of 
application that have been followed. 

In regard to the unilateral quotas, the period of application of which falls exclus¬ 
ively between July 1931 and September 1933, the writer in the first place examines the 
primitive form of the “ global quota. This form had not only disturbed the markets, 
upset prices, encouraged speculation and had been an element in the rise of the cost 
of living, but had also given rise to administrative difficulties, since, in view of the fact 
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that it was impossible for any one customs olBBce to ascertain quickly the imports passed 
through the other offices, the quantities fixed by the quotas were continually being 
exceeded. This form rapidly gave place to the relatively improved scheme of mathe¬ 
matical distribution by country. The author reviews this new system by which the 
quota assigned to each country had been fixed up to the end of 1932 at the average of 
its imports into France of the five preceding years, and later from 1933 on the basis of 
the 1932 figure. For 1934 a new base period had been taken constituted by the three 
previous years, but subject to correction in consideration of the abnormal volume 
assumed by foreign importations during this three year period. 

As however experience revealed many drawbacks in this s\stem (notably the fact 
that the averages even if calculated exactly could not give more than empirical indi¬ 
cations), tlie author recalls the decision which was the outcome of a communique of 
the Cabinet Council of i September 1033 according to which quotas would be for tlie 
future arranged against equivalent facilities accorded b> the foreign countries to exports 
of French products to their shores In order, however, to maintain so far as possible 
the traditional directions of trade, the fourth part of each quota was to continue to be 
distributed in accordance with the principles as formerly applied 

After an account of this new method of quota-fixing, the question is then examined 
of the distribution among the importers of which there have been two distinct phases 
as was the case with the method of fixing quotas of import from abroad. Actually the 
internal working was in the first place ensured by an exclusively national direction and 
later was passed over to management by the foreign countries concerned 

The third part contains an intere.sting review of the results of the quota fixing 
policy in which there are examined not onh the consequences for the nation (whether 
as relating to prices, or to imemplovinent) but also the international effects, vtz , the 
reactions abroad, the part played by and the range possible for producers’ agreements.] 

F A. 

SCHOEN A. Le March^ agricolc fraiv;ais et les interventions de TKtat. Paris 193^* 

[As indicated by the title, this enquiry deals with the foniis taken by State inter¬ 
vention on the French agricultural market as and v^hen the need for vsuch inteiv^ention 
came to be felt and tlie public authorities became impelled to measures of protection, tax¬ 
ation and regulation. We are concerned herewith a phenomenon well-known at the pre¬ 
sent day to which the name of planned economy is ordinarily given and wh’ch has 
been defined in an interesting way by Professor Pirou According to this author, plan¬ 
ned economy borrow’S from the doctrine of free econom\ the conception of private 
property. The phrase has no significance of a transfer of undertakings or of their man¬ 
agement to the State but it retains from socialised economy the idea of plan In 
consequence, it superimposes on individual and pri\atc activities, which are left un¬ 
touched, a general framew^ork designed by the public authorities, and it is anticipated 
that in this way private and individual activities will be given a direction by the State, 
will be canalised by the public authority along lines conforming to the general interest, 
which apart from this intervention these activities would not have followed. 

Before approaching the main subject of his enquiry, M, Schoen examines the general 
characteristics of the problem of State interv^ention in economic life. After touch¬ 
ing on mobile ** interventions, the author deals with the forms of intervention which 
he divides into schemes of external protection (customs duties, quota-fixing, etc.) and 
forms of intervention on the national markets (control of prices, of supply and of 
demand). 
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A detailed examination follows of the various measures taken by the French Govern¬ 
ment in view of improving conditions of the market for agricultural products. After 
giving an aocoimt of the interventions of a general character—improvement of conditions 
of production, extension of trade channels and assistance to the financial resources of 
farmers—the author treats more fully of the State interventions in particular on the 
markets of wheat, wine, sugar beet, alcohol, meat, milk, resin products, chicory for 
coffee, all being handled in relation to the structure of the national and world market 
of these products. 

This central portion of the enquiry concludes with the question of premiums 
granted for the production of milk, hemp, olives and silk 

The third part is devoted to the examination of the various arguments for or against 
State intervention 

A bibliographical table on the question of State intervention provides the means 
of following up the stud\ of this important problem ) 

F. A. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 

Bibliography. 

Cuiy\'KR, D. C Methodology of social science research a bibliography. Berkeley, 
University of California press, 193b X, 159 p (California. University Bureau 
of public administration. Publications) 

Guida BIB140GRAFICA 4» ed Milano, Gruppo d'azione per le scuole del popolo, 
1936 638 p (Biblioteca dei maestri italiani) 

Zagreb. Trgovinsko-industrijska kgmora Bibliografija jugoslovenske priv- 
redne knji2evnosti za godinu.... Zagreb, Staniparija “ Grafika s. a. 

I Bibliography of Yugoslav economic literatnrej. 

General 

CoMMissif)X iNTERNATiONAi,E d’agricui,tt rk Annales. XVI. Octobre 4936. Paris, 
T 93 b, 295 p. 

INDICATKUR »E EA PRODUCTION FRANC^AiSE 1936 anu^e de publication. Paris, 

Association nationale d'expansion economique, 1936. 548 p. 

DakeAdai,, Jan O vztazfch ^eskoslovemskeho zemfid^lstvl k naSim lAznim. Praha, 
1936. Ill p. (Casov^ otAzky zemMelske vyddvd Ceskoslovenskd akademie 
zemMHsk^, Tis. 53). 

Title also in (German Uber die Beziehungen der tchechoslowakischen Land- 
virtschaft zu miseren Badernj. 

Economic History. 

SiECEXr, S. Ceny w Warszawie w latach 1701-1815. Lw 6 w, Kasa im, J. MianowskiegOi 
193b- VI, 277 p. (Badania z dziejdw spotecznych i gospodarczych pod redakcj^. 
Fr. Bujaka, n® 25). 

[Title also in French: Les prix k Varsovie de 1701-1815]. 
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Sociology. 

Abdur Rahim Khan. An economic survey of Bhamhu vSandila, a village in the 
Muzaffargarh district of the Pimjah. [T.ahore, “ C. & M. (Gazette "J, 1936. 
XX, 205 p. (Pendjab. Board of economic inquiry. I>ublication No. 45. Punjab 
village surveys, 8). 

Brayne, F. ly. and Shiv Dyai^. An economic surv'cy of Bhadas, a village in the 
Gurgaon district of the Punjab, i Lahore, “ C. & M. (razelte 1936. xxii, 236 p. 
(Pendjab. Board of economic inquiry. Publication No. 43. Punjab village sur¬ 
veys, 7). 

SONDKiy, Jan. Dzialacz .sfK^leczny w srodowisku wiejskieni jako oAwnatowiec, wycho- 
wawca, organizator, psycholog, socjolog i ekonomista Wyrlaiiie dnigie. Kra¬ 
kow, 1935 - -5b p- (Bibljoteka Instytutu administracyjno-gospodarczego; 
Krakdw). 

[Director of social activities in agricultural circles as instructor, teacher, organ¬ 
izer. psychologist, .sociologist and economist 


h( 

Pensch, H. L. ; K. PAi)BKR(t; H. WeiTz Zahlen und Bilder aus dem deutschen 
Landbau. Berlin. Reichsnahrstand VerlagvS-Ges. ni. b. II, 193b. ti 6 p. (Arbei- 
ten des ReiclisnalHstandes, Bd. iz). 

IIlMADKH, Sa’ii) B. Economic organization of Syria Beirut, American press, 1936, 
466 p. (Beirut. American university. Faculty of arts and sciences. vSocial science 
series, No. 10). 

Nemo. Trgovsko-gospodarski leksikon. Ljubljana, “ TTnietnii^ka propaganda, 1935. 
Ibkonomic and commercial encyclopaedia!. 

V. i: A-K. 


Saus, L. La ])roprieta superticiaria. Padova. “ Cedam, ” 193b. XI, 3=^2 p 


SUttistn ^ 

Deutsches Reich. Statlstisches Reich.sanit ('.artenbauerhebung, 1933-34. Berlin, 
Verlag fiir Soziali)olitik, Wirtschaft und Stati.stik, 193^^ p. (Statistik des 
Deutschen Rcichs, Bd. 468). 


Rural Etoiiomu's 

ChmielECKI, W. Organizowanie drobnych gos|Kxlarstw wiejsklch Gpracowali* Woj- 
ciecli CliinieJecki, Edward Baird. Boleslaw Skladzinski. Warszawa, 0)34 III, 
[351] p. (Zwi^jzek izb i orgaiiizacyj rolniczych R. P. Centralny komitet do 
spraw organizaeji przodowniezyeh gospodarstw miiicjszych). 

[The organization of small-scale farms]. 
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Ricchioni, V. Aspetti econoniici di aziende latifondlstlche di Terra di Bari. Bari, 
G. Laterza & figli, 1936. 146 p. (Bari (Prov.). Consiglio provinciale deireco 
noiuia corporativa. Sezioiie agricola c forestale. Collana di studi e monografie, 
n. 2). 

Rivera, V, Prospettive agricole dell’linpero etiopico, Roma, O. Bardi, 1936. 217 p. 


Co-operation 

Co~opp:raTivk union, Ltd. Sixty-Kighth Annual co-operative congrcvss held in 
the City Hall, Newcastle upon-Tyne, Jime ist, 2nd mid 3rd, 1936, Manchester, 
193^ 775 P- 


Cfidtt 

Fric, Jan Lesni iiv^r Praha, 193^- 55 !>• (Casove otazky zemMehk6 vydavA Ces- 
koslovenskd akadcmie zemM^lskd, cis. 58). 

[Title also in (German: Die Waldbeleihung] 


Various 

Federzoni, L. « a. O. » II «posto al sole». Nuova edizione. Bologna, N. Zanichelli, 
1936, XI, 271 p. 

LacceTTI, B. lye nostrc colonic, Napoli, [Tip. Ciolfi], 1936, 308 p 


Periodicals (r), (2), (3). 

Agriculture Revue mensuellc scientifiqiie, technique, pratique, v. 4, 1936. 

Teheran. 18 rials int.; 8 shillings etr (Department de 1 'agriculture). 
Argentina. Junta nacional del algoddn [PubluaiunV i, 1935 irr Buenas 
Aires. (Ministero de agricultura). 

Balgarski tioutioun Le tabac bulgare. Der bulgarische Tabak. v. r, 1930. mens. 
Sofia. (Saiouz na tioutiounotargovtsite v Balgariia. Union des coiniuer<^ants 
de taliac en Bulgarie. Vcrband der Tabakhmidler in Bulgarieii) iTcxt in Bulga¬ 
rian, contents in Bulgarian and P^'rench onlyl 
Better Marketing, v. i, 1936. irr. Washington, I). C. (Division of marketing and 
marketing agreements. Agricultural adjustment administration). 


(1) Previous list September 1936. To l>e continued Marcli 1917. 

(2) List of abbreviations: biliebd. (biweekly); bimens. (twice monthly); bunestr. (every two 
months); d6c. (every ten days); 6ti. (foreign price); f. (copy); helid. (weekly); int. (home price); 
Irr. (irregular); mens, (nuinthly); n®. (number); N. S. (new scries); p, a. (per annum); q. (daily): 
sem. (half yearly); s. (series): trihebd. (every three weeks), v, (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in Uie 
title of the review. 
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de la Banque agricole et cooperative cle Bulgarie. 7-8, IQ35. mens. 
Sofia. [Numbers x to 6. X 935 » Bulgarian edition onh . under the title Izvestiia 
na Balgarskata zemedelska i kooperativna banka ’] 

BuxxBMn fiduciaire d’Indochine. n® i, 1934. Saigon. 3 $. Societe fiduciaire 
d'Indochine. 

CESKOShOVKNSKO. Zemedeisk;^ ustav ueetnicko-spravovcdny Republiky CcvSkoslo- 
vcnske. Zpfdvy, n« 15. 1931 irr Praha 1 Institute of farm accountancy and 
rural economy of Czechoslovakia. Reports] [Series of extracts from various 
publications] 

Dau^zig-Poi^KN-Korridor und Greiizgebiete P^ine Bibliographic mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung von Politik und Wirtsehaft. v. 4, 1935. irr Danzig. 60 DG. 
(Landwirtschaftliches Institut der technischen Hochschuk* Abt. Wirtschafts- 
lehre). 

Danzigrr statistische Mitteilungen \ 5, iqas irr Danzig (Statistisches Lan- 

desanit). 

pRUlbtKS d‘informations oRucoles internationales v i, 1030, mens. Rome. D. 30. 
(Federation intemationale d‘oleiculture). 

INTRRNATIONAI, laliour office. I egislatixe series. Brochure edition v. 16, 1935. mens. 
Geneve 40s. od on ^ ro 00 Hound edition 75s od or m 18 oo^, 

Izvestiia na Direktsiiata za zakoupouvane i iznost na zameni klirani. Bulletin de 
la Direction pour I’achat et Texportation des cereales. v. 2, 1936. bimens. 
Sofia (Text in Bulgarian! 

Knijoven pregled. Mesetchno bibliografsko spisanie v i, 1936. mens, sauf juillet 
et aofit Sofia Leva 50 int Leva 100 etr Book review Monthly bibliographical 
review] 

KoopeRaTIVNO dvijenie. v. i, 1936 mens Sofia. Leva 80 (Natsionalniia komitet 
na balgarskata k(X)i)erutsiia) CtK>|)er.iti\ e iiiownuiit (National committee 
of Bulgarian co-operation)) 

Land policy circular, v. i, 1935, mens Wa.shington, I) C. (Resettlement adminis¬ 
tration). [Up to v. I, supplement n« i, June 1935, «Land policy review)*]. 
[Mimeographed J. 

LnArsky vi'^stnik. Lanarsky vestnik. Flachsanzeiger. Pro f’SR. v. 3, 1936. mens. 

Praha. Ustredni Inaf.sky s\a/ ^Containing cx'casioiicilly articles in German also) 
MKMELGEBIET und baltische Staaten, Fine Bibliographic mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung von Politik mid Wirtsehaft. v. i, 1930, irr. Danzig. 15, DG p. f. 
(Landwirtschaftliches Institut der technischen Hochschule. Abt, Wirtschafts- 
lehre). 

Neuer Orient. The new orient. Le nouvel orient, v 10, 19^6. 12 f. p. a. Berlin. 
[Articles in various languages). 

New Zealand dairy exporter and fann home journal, v. 10, 1935. Welling¬ 
ton. (N, Z. Dairy produce exporter news-paper Co., Ltd.). 

Northern Rhodesia tkivemment gazette, v. 2b, 193^- Lusaka. 12s. int.; 
13s. 6d 6tr. 

Pagesia. V. 3, 1934. Barcelona. 5 ptes. hit,; 12,50 ptes. ctr. 

Quarterly bullethi of Chinese bibliography. (EngHsh edition), v. i, 1934 - Peiphig. 
$ 3 Int.; U. S. $ 1,50 ^tr. (The Chinese national committee on intellectual 

co--operation, Shanghai), 
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Revisxa de economia e estatfstica. v. 1, 1936, Rio de Janeiro. (Directcxrla de 
estatistica da produ^^ao Minist^rio da aja;rlcultura). (Replaces since July 1936* 
«Mensario de estatistica de prodiiyvao w] 

Revue marocaine des fruits 8 c primeurs de TAfrique du Nord. v. 6» 1936. mens. 
Casablanca. 30 fr. int; 47 fr, 4 tr 

Revue d’Oka. Agronomic. Mcdecine v^t^rinaire. v. 9, i 935 * uiens. La Trappe, 
P. Q. 50 sous. I^Up to April 1936" «Revue de Tlnstitut agricole d*Oka et de 
r^cole de m 4 decine v^t^rinaire de la province de Quebec »].# 

SXOPANSTVO. V. I, 1935. mens. Sofia. Leva 150 (Sdroujenie na sloujitelite pri 
Miiiisterstvoto na narodnoto stopamstvo) (Ivconomy (Association of function¬ 
aries of the Mitiistrv of national econom> \ 

U. S. A. Resettlement administration. Land utilization division. Land-use planning 
section Land-u<>e planning puhhcalion. n® 6. 1936. irr. Washington, D. C. 

V:6ritas. Publicaddn mensual dedicada a la banca. industria, produccidn y comercio 
argentinos v. 6, 1936. Buenos Aires 

2 Jvcie rolnicze. v i, 1936. hebd. Warsawa. 7 A 24 (Zwif^zek izb i organizacyj 
rolnicz>ch Rzeczypospolitej PoLskiej) 1 Agricultural world (Union ot the agri¬ 
cultural chambers ami organisations of Poland] 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segrctario generate deWlstituto, Direttore responsabUe. 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. —• Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: I « excellent, 2 « good, 3 « average, 4 ^ bad, 5 ^ very bad; France: 100 « excellent, 70 good, 
60 « fairly good, 50 « average, 30 ** bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 ** excellent, 
4 « good, 3 « average, 2 «« bad, 1 « very bad; Netherlands: 90 ~ excellent, 70 «= good, 60 « fairly 
good, 50 «• below average; Switzerland: 100 = excellent, go « very good, 75 = good, 60 « fairly good, 
50 «= average, 40 « rather had, 30 « bad, zo = very bad; U. S. S. R.: 5 =: good, 4 = above the average, 
3 «* average, 2 =« below average, i » bad; Canada: 100 =* crop condition promising a yield equivalent 
to the average yield of a long series of years; United States: 100 « crop condition which promises a 
normal yield; Egypt: 100 « from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average 
yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: loo « crop 
condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


WHEAT 

World wheat exports in May, which is the latest month for w^hich figures 
are available, were appreciably heavier than those of April, which is usually a 
month of limited activity in wheat, but they were still, if only slightly, below 
the level of those of May 1935. Total shipments for the month did not show 
the substantial increase in world demand which was expected to occur in the last 
quarter 6f the year. Moreov^er, the first returns of trade movements in June 
do not appear to bear out the expectation. The good prospects of the coming 
harvest in North America and the countries of the Danube which prevailed in 
May and June suggested that there might be a considerable increase in the 
exportable supplies for 1936-37 and this, together with the weakening tendency 
in prices of the same period, was not likely to give rise to a brisker demand 
from the importing countries. The opposite tendency which was to be observed 
on international markets during July will bring about a recovery in demand 
but the trade movement of a single month cannot substantially affect the results 
of the whole season. There is thus reason to believe, as we have stated in recent 
issues of the Crop Report, that total exports will fall short of the total of 540 million 
bushels which was expected at the beginning of the year and which was kept 
unchanged in March and that they wall barely reach the figure of 514 millions 
actually recorded last season. 

Imports into the United Kingdom and Ireland and those of Continental 
countries were only slightly below the level of last year. In all probability, the 
gap that still exists between the imports of these two groups and those of last 
year will be completely covered and, if this occurs, they will coincide with our 
forecast. 

The decline in world wheat exports in is therefore to be attributed 

entirely to the reduced demand of the non-Ruropean countries, notwithstanding 
the fact that there have been additional purchases by the United States which 
in the first ten months of this season imported nearly 30 million bushels as 
compared with only 4 million in 1934-35* 
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World net exports of wheat {including flour in terms of wheat) 

(MUUon bushels). 


Months 

1935-36 

1934*35 

1933-34 

X 938-33 

1931-38 

1930-3* 

1929*30 

August. 

. . 39 

49 

45 

41 

66 

77 

71 

September. 

50 

43 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October. 

51 

50 

46 

62 

74 

84 

60 

November. 

51 

43 

41 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December. 

34 

3 S 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January. 

34 

43 

48 

62 

62 

54 

48 

February . 

4 (j 

41 

44 

64 

73 

70 

45 

March. 

45 

49 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April. 

3 « 

42 

35 

40 

70 

62 

42 

May. 

45 

47 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June. 


32 

45 

42 

59 

67 

51 

July. 

. 

35 

46 

44 

45 

52 

53 

Total August-May . . 

. 425 

445 

455 

547 

695 

705 

524 

Total year . . 

• . I) 540 

ST2 

54 ^ 

633 

799 

824 

628 


1) Kstimate of October 1935 and March 1936, probably t«sX) hifijh. 


Net imports of wheat into Europe (including flour in terms of wheat). 

(Million bushels) 


Year 1933-36 Year X931-35 


Months 


United"" 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 

Other 

European 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 

other 

European 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

August . . 


. . 16 

II 

27 

18 

14 

32 

September 


15 

13 

28 

20 

16 

36 

October . 


21 

15 

36 

l8 

13 

31 

November 


21 

14 

35 

17 

12 

29 

December 


20 

II 

31 

20 

12 

32 

January . 


15 

10 

25 

12 

10 

22 

February . 


14 

8 

22 

16 

10 

26 

March , . 


. 20 

8 

28 

20 

11 

31 

April . . 


18 

9 

27 

t 7 

10 

27 

May ... 


20 

11 

3 t 

22 

10 

32 

June. . . 


. 

... 

. . . 

18 

10 

28 

July . . 

. 

. 

... 


19 

12 

31 

Total August-May . . 

. 180 2) 

no 

290 

180 3) 

XI8 

2g8 


Total year . 

. . l) 220 l) 

135 I) 

J 55 

2iy 

140 

357 


I) October 1935 and March 1936 estimate. — 2) After deduction of net exports of 6 mUUon 
bushels from l^atvia, Portugal and Sweden, — 3) After deduction of net exportes of 14 million 
bushels from France, l^tvia and Sweden. 
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The information received by the Institute up to the middle of July gives the 
following outline of prospects. 

In Europe, the month of June began with cold conditions and, in some 
places, night frosts, but in the latter part weather became warmer and clearer 
with rainy intervals in nearly all central and northern districts; in Mediterranean 
areas, however, it continued wet, stormy and close and the crops there were in 
need of sunny and less oppressive weather In Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece 
and the South of France, the croi3s continued to deteriorate in condition owing 
to the adverse conditions and there were many reports of damage resulting from 
lodging, stem-rot, rust, scorching, hail and weeds. 

The crops in most northern and central countries, on the other hand, were 
assisted by the conditions of June and an appreciable im|)rovement occurred 
in crop condition which, at the beginning of June, was as good as it was last 
year, and in several countries even appreciably better 

Temperatures were higher in all parts in the first half rf July but in the 
south conditions were still close and stormy and generally unfavourable for matur¬ 
ation, harvesting and bringing in of the crops. The weather conditions experienced 
after the middle of June varied from region to region but the improvements 
which occurred in .some countries do not appear to have been sufficient to offset 
the deterioration recorded in others, '’'he general mitlook in the middle of July 
indicated a rather smaller crop than that expected a month earlier. Our pre¬ 
liminary estimate of the 1936 crop was increased last month to 1,525 million 
bushels for Europe, excluding the U. S v^. R,. consisting of t,o8o millions in the 
group of importing countries and 445 millions in the exporting group (the four 
Danube countries, Poland and Lithuania). This estimate was based on the 
area cultivated this year, on the condition of the crops in the middle of June 
and on the assumption that the course of the year would be neither too favour¬ 
able nor too adverse up to the harvesting period. The unfavourable conditions 
recorded between mid-June and mid-July, however, have resulted in a decline in 
crop prospects in several important countries and it would, therefore, seem reaso¬ 
nable to reduce this ])reliminary estimate by about 30 million bushels in order to 
allow for the change that has since occurred in the crop situation in the importing 
countries. The June figure of 1,080 million bushels is accordingly now reduced 
to 1,050 millions. The figure of 445 million bushels for the exporting countries 
is, however, retained without change for. though there were reports of storms 
and rains resulting in some slight damage in the Danube countries, there was 
a slight compensatory betterment in prospects in Poland and Lithuania. The 
total figure for Europe is reduced from 1,525 million to 1,495 million bushels. 
Even at this figure, however, the crop w^ould be larger than all those harvested 
before 1933. 

The weather conditions experienced in June in the U, S. R. S. were fairly 
favourable as rainfall was plentiful, particularly in the south-west. A consider¬ 
able wheat area in the south-east, however, has suffered from a prolonged drought 
and great heat which have seriously reduced the promise of a plentiful crop. 
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Cereal production. 





I 

iRXnSH units 

1 American units 

1 % 1936 






Average 



Average 



COUNTRY 



1930 

1935 

1930 

1936 

*935 

1930 

Z935 

Average 






to 1934 



to 1934 










MS ZOO 

a ZOO 



Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 









WHEAT 




Germany. 



108.248 

102,894 

102,128 

180,410 

171,487 

170.209 

105.2 

106.0 

Bulgaria. 

w) 


33,466 

26,379 

31,574 

55.775 

43.965 

52.622 

126,9 

106.0 

Spain. 



72,896 

94,792 

94,850 

121,490 

157.984 

158.080 

76.9 

76.9 

Finland. 



2.813 

2,540 

1,105 

, 4.688 

4,233 

1,842 

110.7 

254.5 

Scotland . . 



2,016 

2.666 

1.649 

3.360 

4.443 

2.748 

75.6 

122.3 

Greece . . . . 



14,246 

15.841 

11.048 

23.743 

26.401 

18.414 

1 89.9 

128.9 

Hungary. 



52,951 

44,369 

45,904 

88,250 

73.947 

76,506 

, 119.3 

115,4 

Netherlands. . . . 



9.573 

9,992 

7.082 

15.954 

16,653 

11.802 

1 95.8 

135 2 

Romania . . . . 



72,753 

57,864 

62.069 

121,252 

96,438 

103,446 

125.7 

117.2 

Totals . 



168,962 

357.337 

357,409 

614,922 

595,551 

595,669 

103.3 

103.2 

Canada. 

\ w ) 

1) 

6,800 

7,561 

8,678 

I) 11.400 

12,601 

14,463 

90.4 

78.8 

1 

I) 

201,300 

158,843 

200,458 

I) 335.500 

264,738 

334.097 i 

126 7 

100.4 

United States . . 

fw ) 

\S) 


307.251 

75,788 

278,522 

95.545 

[ 438.996 

' 512,085 

126,314 

464,203 

159.241 

[ 731.661 1 

. 110,3 

1 79 3 

} 87 3 

Totals . 



591,139 

540,471 

648,132 

985,299 

900.783 

1,080,221 

109 4 

912 

India 2 ). 



210,426 

220.886 

214.435 

350,709 

368,144 

357,392 1 

95 3 

98.1 

Japan . 



27,730 

29,233 

22.080 

46,216 

48,721 

36.7991 

94 9 

125.6 

Totals . 



238,156 

250.119 

236.515 

396,925 

416,865 

' 394,191' 

95.2 

1001 

Egypt . 



27.216 

25,933 

25.877 

45.359 

43.221 

43.128, 

104 9 1 

105.2 

French Morocco . 



9,319 

12.022 

17,705 

15.531 

20,036 

29.5091 

77 5 1 

52.6 

Tunisia. 

• • 


4.630 

9,921 

7,774 

7,716 

16,534 

12,956: 

467 

59 6 

Totals . . 



41,165 

47,876 

51356 

68,606 

79,791 

85,593 { 

86.0 

80.2 

Grand totals. 


1,239,422 

1,195,803 ! 

1 

1 

1,293,412 

1 

2,065,752 

1,992,990 

2,155,674 ; 

103.6 

95.8 







RYE 





Germany. 



186,207 

1 164,866 1 

172,215 

332,513 

! 294,404 

307,527 

1129 

108 1 

Bulgaria. 



4,854 

3,682 j 

5.208 

8,668 

6,576 

9,300 

131.8 

' 93.2 

Spain. 



10,110 

10.755 

12,412 

18,053 

19,206 

22,164 

94 0 J 

! 81 5 

Finland. 



7.774 

7.706 

7,710 

13.881 ! 

13,760 

13.768 

100.9 

1 100.8 

Greece. 



1,418 

1,294 

1,231 

2.531 

2,312 

2.198 

109.5 

115.2 

Hungary. 



17.507 

14,912 

15,950 

31,263 

26,629 

28.483 

1174 

109.8 

Netherl^ds . . . 

. . 


11,052 

10,323 

8,771 

19,735 

18,434 

15.662 

107.1 

126.0 

Romania. 



8,819 

7,126 

7.686 

15,747 

12,724 

13,725 

123 8 

114.7 

Totals . 



247,741 

220,664 

231,183 

442,391 

394,045 

412,827 

112.3 

107,2 

Canada . 

fw ) ^ 

I) 

3,200 

4,365 

3,801 

I) 5,700 

7.795 

6.787 

70.7 

81.2 

1 s ) 

1) 

1.000 

1,014 

1,205 

I) 1,700 

1,811 

2.152 

87.0 

1 73.2 

United States . . 



14,773 

33,000 

17,512 

26,380 

58.928 

31,272 

44.8 

84.4 

Totals . 



18.973 

38.579 

22,518 

33,780 

68,554 j 

40,211 

48.8 

83,2 

Grand totals . 



266,714 

259,043 

253,701 

476,171 

462,579 

453,038 

102.9 

1 105.0 
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British unit.k 

AMBRZCAN IT^ITS 

1 % I93^> 

COUNTRY 

1936 

1935 

Average 
1930 to 1934 ^ 

193 ^^ 

X935 

Average 

1930 to 1934 

‘<)i5 

Average 











Thousand centals 

1 Thousand bushels 

i 






BARLEY 




Germany. 

80,099 

74.682 

69,512 

166.876 

155,591 

144.820 

107.3 

115.2 

Bulgaria. u') 

5,905 

5.204 

5.906 

12,302 

10.842 

12,304 

113.5 

1000 

Spain. 

37.690 

46,589 

53,442 

78,523 

97,062 

111.340 

80.9 

70.5 

Finland ... 

4,187 

3,658 

3.953 

8,722 

7,621 

8,235 

114.4 

105.9 

Greece. 

4.449 

4,248 

4,165 

9.269 

8,851 

8,678 

104.7 

106.8 

Hungary . 

13,545 

12,680 

14,029 

28.220 

26,418 

29,227 

106 8 

96.6 

Netherlands. 

2,540 

3,387 

1,598 

5,291 

7.057 

3,329 

75,0 

158.9 

Romania. 

35,274 

20,367 

35.311 

73.489 

42,431 

73,567 

173.2 

99.9 

Totals . . . 

183,699 

170,815 

1 187,916 

382,692 

355,873 

391,500 

107.5 

97.7 

Canada . 

T) 42.700 

40.308 

39,400 

I) 88.900 

83.975 

82.083 

106 1 

108.6 

United States. . . . 

79,136 

135,468 

101,794 

164,866 

282.226 

212,071 

58.4 

77.7 

Totals . . . 

121,836 

175,776 

141,194 

253,766 

366,201 

294,154 

69.4 

86.3 

Japan . 

33,514 

37,732 

35.906 

69 822 

78.610 

74,805 

88,8 

93,3 

Egypt . 

5,151 

5,021 

4,851 

10,731 

10,461 

10,107 

102 6 

106 2 

French Morocco . . . 

28,872 

17,188 

25.334 

60.151 

35 809 

52,781 

166 0 

1140 

Tunisia. 

1,653 

8.819 

4.189 

3,445 

18,372 

8.727 

187 

39.5 

Totals . . . 

35,676 

31,028 

34,374 

74,327 

64,642 

71,615 

115.0 

103.8 

Grand totals . . . 

374,725 

415,351 

399,390 

780,607 

865,326 

832,074 

90.2 

93.8 





OATS 





Germany 

125,854 

' 118.734 

^ 136.318 

393.289 

371,043 

1 425.991 

106.0 1 

92.3 

Bulgaria , . . 

2,515 

2.041 

2.284 i 

7,859 

6.379 

7.137 

123.2 

110.1 

Spain . . 

12,183 

12,598 

15,454 ' 

38.070 

39,369 

48,295 , 

96.7 

78.8 

Finland . 

14,449 

13,424 

' 14.893 j 

45,153 

41,951 

46,540 

107.6 i 

97 0 

Greece , . .... 

2,632 

1 2.220 

2.179 ' 

8,226 

6,938 

6.810 i 

118.6 1 

120.8 

Hungary. 

5,485 

! 4,893 

6,120 1 

17,141 , 

15.291 ' 

19,126 

112.1 1 

89.6 

Netherlands .... 

6,303 

1 6.202 

6,346 1 

19.697 1 

19.380 1 

19.830 1 

101.6 ' 

99.3 

Romania. 

17,637 

13,089 

j 16,928 j 

55.115 

40.904 

52.899! 

1 

134.7 i 

104 2 

Totals . . . 

187,058 

173,201 

1 200.522 i 

1 ! 

584,550 

541,255 

! 626,628 ; 

1 

, m.o j 

93.3 

Canada . 

I) 135.200 

I 

134,078 

i 

120.468 1 

j 

1 ) 422.400 

j 

418.995 

1 

i 376.462 

1 

. 100.8 1 

112.2 

United States .... 

257.734 

382,934 

315.212 1 

805.420 

1,196,668 ! 

i 

985,039 

67.3 ! 

81.8 

Totals . . . 

392,934 

1 517,012 

435,680 j 

, 1,227,820 

1,615,663 \ 

1,361,501' 

} 

76.0 1 

j 

90.2 

French Morocco . . . 

474 

i 

j 340 

' 580 1 

1 1 

i 1,481 

1,062 

1,811 

! 

139.4 j 

81.8 

Grand totals . . . 

580,466 

! 690,553 

1 

1 636,782 j 

i 1 

1,813,851 I 

' 1 

2,157,980 

1,989,M0 1 

1 

84.1 i 

i 

91.1 

to) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop — i) Conjectural estimate based on crop condition on i 
time average yield. See also Crop Notes, p. 47 o. — 2 ) Second estimate of production. 

July and long* 
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In North America the frequent but light rains of June were generally insufficient 
for the spring crops. The second half of the month was dry and hot and the 
crops over wide areas showed serious evidence of deterioration, particularly 
in the United States. The conditions, however, were favourable for the ripening 
of the winter wheat crops. The situation on i July indicated an increase in 
the two North American countries of 85 million bushels on the low crop of 1935. 
This rather unsatisfactory outlook declined still further in the first half of July 
as rainfall was entirely lacking over the whole spring wheat area of both Canada 
and the United States while high temperatures aggravated the effects of the 
drought. Fairly general rains fell towards 15 July but they were too late to 
save the crops in the areas mo.st affected by the drought. An appreciable 
reduction is therefore to be expected in the North American crop estimates. 
For the fourth year in succession the United States will have a crop inadequate 
in quantity and quality to cover internal requirements completely. Much of 
the Canadian crop may still benefit from late rains but it is improbable that the 
crop will be larger than last year’s. 

The total production of Asia excluding China appears to be less satisfactory 
this year. The decrease recorded in India has been known for some months Japan 
expects a mediocre crop owing to the adverse conditions of the year. Syria and 
Palestine also anticipate lower than average harvests as the crops, previously com¬ 
promised by the May-June drought, were unable to recover after the late rains 
Turkey received better distributed rainfall and the crop appears to be plentiful. In 
China, the crop is expected to be much larger than the reduced outturn of last year 

Wheat production in the three countries of French North Africa is, on 
the whole, distinctly poor, Algeria only reporting a mediocre crop The first 
estimate of production in Morocco and Tunisia shows a total of hardly 23 million 
bushels as compared with 37 millions last year and an average of 42 millions 
in the years 1930 to 1934. Production in Egypt, however, is fairly good and 
slightly above both last year’s and the average crop. 

To sum up, the crop prospects of the Northern Hemisphere, with the ex¬ 
ception of Europe and the U S. R. S., where the outturn appears to be about 
average, suggest that 1936 will be a year of low crops 

Sowings in Argentina were imj^eded by excessive rains and those in Australia 
by drought. The situation in the latter country recovered after the rains of 
May and June and sowings were completed on an area about 5 per cent larger 
than last year’s. The wet weather caused some delay in sowings in Argentina, 
particularly in the north where the delay endangers crop prospects, but in central 
and southern parts, which are of greater importance as wheat areas, there is some 
hope of making up the leeway. 

O. Capone. 


CEREALS 

Germany' The first decade of June was cool and rainy. In some areas, the south 
in particular, the fields were reduced to a muddy condition and considerable damage 
resulted. The weather improved only in the second decade of the month when it 
became warm ever>’where and favourable for the growth of cereals. 
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According to the most recent estimate, the area under meslin this yevt ia alxnit 
1,270.000 acres against i,28$»ooo in 1935 915,000 on the average of the five years 

ending 1934; percentages: 98.6 and 138.9. The corresponding production is estimated 
at about 22,457,000 centals (38,719,000 bushels) against 20,840,00a (35>931 ,oqo) and 
14,155,000 (24,405,000); percentages 107.8 and 158.7. 

The area under spelt this year is about 171,600 acres against 179,800 in 1935 
and 279,000 on the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages, 95.4 and 
61.5. Production is estimated at 2,539,000 centals against 2,707,000 in 1935 and 
3,221,000 on the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages: 93.8 and 78.8. 
The condition of the crop of i July was 2.4, as at i Jime, compared with 2.3 on 
I July 1Q35. 

Austria: Heavy rains fell in all parts early in June and floods occurred in some 
localities. Temperatures declined considerably everywhere and there were snowfalls 
on mountains. Fine weather set in the middle of the month. Stormy conditions 
returned at the end of the month. 

The winter cereal crops looked well but it is feared that the yields will not be 
as good as a superficial examination of crop condition might indicate owing to lodging 
and blight in wet areas. The yields of winter rye are expected to be average. The 
spring cereals grew well but weeds are reported to be present. 

Belgium. June opened with a sudden fall in temperature and with night frosts. 
The first half of the month was damp and cold but was followed by a period of warm 
weather wliich brought about storms, sometimes of a violent character. The rye crop 
suffered from cold and wheat was seriously affected by rust. The yields of cereals 
will be affected. 

According to the first estimate, the area cultivated to spelt this year is about 38,700 
acres against 38,660 in 1935 and 35.800 on the average of the five years ending 1934; 
percentages, 100, i and to8.i. The corresponding figures for meslin are. 7,600, 7,500 
and 8,200 acres; percentages, loi.i and 93.3. 

Bulgaria' The good rains of the early part of June, though accompanied ])y hail 
and a fall in temperature, were of good effect, particularly on the winter cereals. 
The fine weather of the last three weeks hastened matiuration and enabled a start to 
be made with the harvest but the latter was hindered at the beginning of July by 
a resumption of the rains. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area under spelt this year is about 
33,100 acres against 26,200 in 1935 and 27,600 on the average of the five years 
ending 1934; percentages, 126.6 and 119.8. 

The area under meslin this year is about 179,400 acres against 182,800 in 1935 
and 239,400 on the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages 98.2 and 74.9. 

Spain: The condition of the winter cereals did not improve in June and the me¬ 
diocre outlook of preceding months was confirmed. The grain was disappointing and 
weeds had spread considerably. Where the situation is better, owing either to the 
better condition of the soil or to the frequent rains, there was appreciable damage to 
the quality resulting from the recent rains. Blight was reported. 

Estonia: The weather conditions of Jime were favourable for the crops on tlie 
whole but there were complaints of drought m some areas. 
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Irish Free State: The early part of June was dry but harsh and cold with night 
frosts. The second half of the month was warm to sultriness with occasional thunder. 

The second half was favourable to growth and the crops made good progress. 
Wheat had eared out at the close of the month. 

The wheat crop will probably be slightly larger this year. Oats and barley will 
probably show little change of any significance. 

Finland: Rains during May were adequate. June was a warm month and there 
were occavsional complaints of drought. 

France: The period between 10 Jmie and 10 July was marked by an appreciable 
rise in temperature and by fairly plentiful rainfall which begun with violent showers 
and, at the beginning of the second week of June, heavier rams, particularly in the 
south of the Loire valley and in the south-w^est. At the end of the first week of July 
weather turned fine in some areas hut continued w’ct in many districts. 

The first rains were generally favcurable for the grain crops, particularly for tliose 
sown in the .spring and for oats and barky, in the north, cast, the Paris Basin and in 
some parts of the we.st wdiere the crops had suffered from drought. Later, rainfall 
was excessive for the wheat crops, e.specially in the south-w’est hut also in parts ot the' 
Paris Basin Plow’-ering wns uneven There were reports of lodging, stem rot, rust 
in most parts, hail damage and general scorching in the .south-west and a further 
growrth of weeds. 

The wheat crop prospects are still mediocre in the soiith-w'est where harvesting 
has begmi and wdiere the grain ai)pear.s to be light P'lsew’here ]>ro.spects, though 
imeven, were appreciably better, particularly in the Paris Basin and the north, where, 
however, yields are in no instance expected to exceed the average. On the ^vhoU^ 
the crop .situation has undergone no .suh.staiitial changes .since 10 June, or even sinc'e 
r May, except for a slight tendency to W’or.sen. 

The Minister of Agriculture, in a speech to the Chamber ot Dej^uties at the beginn¬ 
ing of July, .spoke of a probable outturn of i5() million centals (265 million bushels). 
This estimate was considered too optiiiii.stic in commercial quarters where a crop of 
T 32 million centals (220 million bu.shcl.s), that is ii million centals (iS million bushels) 
less than the estimate of the previous month, was expected. The figure of million 
centals aj)pear.s to be an outside figure wiiich can hardly be reac'hed to juclgf' from the 
recent information on the crop situation wrhicli seems rather to sugge.st a crop a little 
under 134 million centals (237 million bushels). 

The pro.spects of the oat and barley crops improved after 10 June and the .situation 
on 10 July promised average croj\s. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland During the fir.st part of June the weather gen¬ 
erally throughout Ivngland and Wales was dry wdlh cold wdnds and temperature was 
below normal for the time of [year. A .spell of unsettled weatlier followed, wdth a 
considerable rise in mperature, and violent thunderstorms and heavy rain w’ere 
experienced in mOvSt parts of the countr>^ In some districts severe falls of hail caused 
daujage to crops The rainfall during the nionth was above normal, and, while the 
amomit of sunshine varied, it wa.s on the whole below average. 

In Scotland the exceptionally dry conditions of May continued throughout June 
in most districts. On the last day of the month, how ever, thunder .showers were general. 
Temperatures w^ere comparatively low during the first half of June but the latter half 
w^as smmy and warm. 

Crops made little progress during the first })artof June. With the subseqiient 
rain and warmer weather growth in Kngland and Wales was very rapid and the appear- 
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ance of the crops at the end of the month was jyenerally divStinctly more promising 
than at the end of May. In Scotland, cereals suffered from the lack of moisture and 
on several farms there was evidence of crops maturing early. 

Both the autumn and spring sown wheat crops in Kngland and Wales were generally 
looking well and had regained colour; in most areas it was anticipated that the yield 
would be below average. Favourable reports on the condition of barley were received 
from most districts, and the crop is expected to be on the whole about average. The 
condition of the oat crop in some districts was considered to be better than that of 
wheat and barley but generally short in the straw; in most districts the yield is expected 
to be slightly above average. 

In Scotland all three cereal crops were below the average and production is not 
expected to reach the level of last year. The outturn of wheat, according to a preli¬ 
minary estimate, will be about 2 , 020,000 centals ( 3 , 360,000 bushels^ as compared with 
2 , 666,000 centals ( 4 , 443,000 bushels^ in 1035 and an average of 1 , 649,000 bushels 
{ 2 , 748,000 bushels) in the five years 1930 to 1934 

(fVi (re According to the most n‘cenl estimate, pnxhiction ()t iiicslm tliis year is about 
996,000 centals (1,718.000 bushels) against 673,000 (r 160,000) in 1935 and 714,000 
(1,231,000) on the average of the five years ending 1934, percentages, 148.1 and 139.6. 

IJitvf^cirv During the two weeks ending 23 June weather in most places was hot 
w 4 th little rainfall The production of (‘creals is good in quantit} and qualit> (.see 
Tables) 

Italy The cool w'eathcr of the find half ot June was favourable for the ripening 
of the wheat crops. There w^ere heav\ hailstorms in some areas During the second 
half of the month, temperatures rose considerably Harvesting on the plains, owing 
to the fine weather, w’as nearly finished b} the end of the month and good progress 
was being made on the hills. The threshing ot other wdntcr cereals was proceeding with 
yields \arying from fairly good to good. 

Latina- June w^as characterised by warm and dry weather The rainfall was 
slight and irregular The condition of winter wdieat on 15 June was stated to be aver¬ 
age in 15.3 reports, above average in 3<) 9 and below^ average in 14 .C) 

Corresponding figures for winter rvc were 43 5 %. 37 ^ % and 18.7 % and for barley 
41.2%, 42.9% and 150^0- 

Lithuania. There was little raiiUall during June and the drought was more pro¬ 
nounced than ill previous years. The spring cereals were sowm in very good conditions. 

Luxembourg’ The cereal crops improved after the rains of June and now an ear 
to be in good condition. 

Netherlands: The w^eathcr conditions during May were generally ver^’^ favourable 
for the growlli of cereals. There w'ere frequent night frosts during the first half of 
June but the condition of the cereal crops at the middle of the month was ver\ satis¬ 
factory. 

Poland: According to reports of the Central Bureau of Statistics, weather condi¬ 
tions of the second half of May were marked by relatively low^ temperatures with frosts 
in the north-eavStern and southern parts of the country and by an absence of rainfall 
except in the west. Their effect on growrlh w^as unfavourable. In the urst half of 
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Area and Crop Condition. 
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b) 

f) 

«) 

b) 

«) 

a) 

b) 

C) 

Wheat 
















Germany . • « 

\w) 

4,727 

4,754 

4,642 

99.4 

101.8 

1 2.3 

_ 

_ 

2.4 

— 


2.5 

_ 

_ 

]s) 

404 

47( 

667 

85.9 

60.5 

I 2.6 



2.5 


.... 

2.7 



*Au9tria . . . 

M 

\s) 


579 

30 

513 

22 

... 

... 

2.1 

2.3 



1.9 

2.0 



1.9 

2.2 


«Wi 

Belgium . . . 


386 

387 

384 

99.6 

100.4 


/) 

... 


... 


.... 


— 

Bu^ria . « 


2.644 

2,729 

3.078 

96.9 

85.9 

I 


... 


.. 

..... 

— 

— 

... 

Spain . . . « 


10,768 

11.063 

10,820 

97.3 

99.5 


— 


— 

— 

... 


— 

— 

*Estonia . . . 


154 

127 




— 

w)97 




— 


w) 82 

Finland . . . 


190 

174 

71 

109.1 

26^2 


_ 

— 

... 

..... 


.. 

Prance i) . . 


12,712 

13,234 

13.229 

96.1 

96.1 

— 


— 

— 

— 

... 

— 

— 

... 

Scotland . . 


90 

101 

66 

89.3 

135.5 

_ 

... 

90 

_ 


90 


100 

— 

Greece. . . . 


2,104 

2.118 

1,623 

99.3 

129.6 

— 

— 





... 

Hungary . . . 


4,107 

4.005 

3.943 

102.6 

104.2 

— 

— 




... 

— 


— 

I<ateia. . . . 

IP) 

172 

210 

168 

81.7 

101.9 

— 



— 

2)100 


— 



Uthuania . . 

w) 

349 

414 

381 

84.2 

91.5 

!iio 

— 

.. 

103 


117 

... 

— 

I«uxemburg . 

43 

43 

30 

100.0 

142.0 

2.1 


— 

2.3 

— 

— 

1.9 



♦Norway . , . 



59 

32 

.. • 


— 

— 

s)89 

— 

— 


s) 104 

— 

— 

Netherlands . 

iw) 

315 

320 

223 

98.4 

141.5 

1 — 

»)69 



— 


2)71 

— 

.. 

l^) 

54 

60 

44 

90.3 

122.3 

2)73 

... 

.1.. 

... 

... 


2)79 


... 

Poland . . . 

w) 

. 3.748 

3,756 

3.850 

99.8 

97.4 

3.6 

... 

... 

— 

— 

— 

3.5 

— 

— 

S) 

- 578 

579 

429 

99.8 

134.5 



2.4 

_ 


.. 

3.5 

—. 

... 

Romania. . . 


7,391 

8,49^ 

7.704 

87.0 

95.9 

1 — 

... 


— 

... 

— 


/) 

— 

♦Switzerland . 

.w) 

141 

131 


- - T 

83 

— 

.... 

86 

_ 


— 


— 

i3)w) 

2,217 

2,250 

2,027 

98.5 

109.4 

2.6 

— 


2.6 

— 

... 

2.2 

— 

... 



124 

137 

120 

90.4 

102.9 

2.6 



2.6 



2.8 



Yugoslavia. . 

.w) 

5,456 

5,354 

5,184 

101,9 

105.3 


— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total EutoPi 

• 

58,579 

60,654 

58,683 

96.6 

99.8 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


- 

- 

U. S. S. R. . . 

.w) 

34.721 

32,507 

27,080 

106.8 

128.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

- 

Canada ... 

(to) 

4 ) 538 

S) 555 

S) 576 

96.9 

93.4 



89 



95 


_ 

94 

s) 

6) 24.354 

5) 23.561 

5) 25.106 

103.4 

97.0 


... 

82 

— 


95 

— 

— 

% 

United States . 

fw) 

1*) 

4 ) 37,875 
4 ) 13,184 

5) 33,353 
3) 17.995 

[>) 54,171 

/ 113.6 
\ 73.3 

}94.3| 



66.3 

45.7 



66,7 

66.9 

85.1 

— 

73.0 

Total America 


75,951 

75,464 

79,853 

100.6 

95.1 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


India 7 ). . . 


33.500 

34,482 

33.316 

97.2 

100.6 








. 


Japan.... 

, 

1.686 

1,627 

1,356 

103.7 

124.4 

_ 

_ 

f) g) 

— 


fig) 

— 

/) 


S 3 Tia and Lebanon 

1.317 

1,288 

1,245 

102.2 

105.7 

_ 

— 


— 

— 

85 

— 


— 

Total Asia . 

• 

36,503 

37,397 

35.917 

97.6 

101.6 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

' - 

- 

Algeria . . . 


4,082 

4,095 

3.893 

99,7 

104.9 





/) 



WM 


Egypt . . . 

. 

1.464 

1.463 

1.560 

100.0 

93.8 

no 

_ 

_ 

no 


.. 

107 

i 

... 

French Morocco . 

3,205 

3.616 

2,887 

88.6 

111.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Africa . 


8,751 

9,174 

8,340 

95.4 

104.9 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

... 


— 

— 

Australia . . 


12.400 

11,809 

15,223 

105.0 

81.5 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Gsand total I 

m) 

192484 

194498 

198,016 

98.8 

97 J) 



MW 


MW 


MW 



n) 

226,905 

227.005 

225,096 

100.0 

100.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rye 
















Germany. . . 

fw) 

10,971 

11,089 

10,971 

98.9 

100.0 

2.4 



2.4 



2.6 




143 

167 

170 

85.6 

83.9 

2.6 


... 

1 2.6 

..... 

... 

2.9 


... 

♦Austria . . . 

fv>) 

... 

887 

902 

... 


2.3 

... 

... 

2,1 


.... 

1.9 


.. 

S) 

“'525 

44 

41 



2.4 


... 

2.2 



2.3 



Belgium , . 

. 

529 

553 

‘ 99.3 

'94’9 


f) 


e) 

- 


M. 


Bulgaria . . 


431 

433 

562 

99.5 

76 7 

_ 





WM 


. 

Spain . . . 


1.471 

1,401 

1.460 

I04.9j 

100.7 


\ 

1 
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1956 

1935 
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to 

X934 

X935 

Aver. 














—100 

x-VII.r936 

1-VM036 
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t a) 

6) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

f) 

«) 

b) 

c) 

*Bsioiiia. 


357 

365 



'101 

_ 

— 


_ 

H 



87 

Pinlatid. 

593 

598 

553 

99.2 

107.2 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B9 

— 



France . 

X) 1,635 

I) 1,660 

1.745 

98.5 

93.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

70 

— 

— 

..... 

Greece. 

166 

185 

173 

89.7 

95.6 

1 .... 




— 


... 

— 

.... 

HunRary .... 

1,619 

1,548 

1,583 

104.6 

102.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

— 

— 

— 

I^atvia . . . .te>) 

592 

658 

6171 89.9 

95.9 

1 — 

— 

— 

.... 

2)110 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mthuania . . .w) 

UOd 

1,258 

1.219 

95.8 

98.9 

|I10 

— 

— 

103 

— 

— 

117 

— 

— 

l^uzemburg . . . 

19 

19 

20 

100.0 

98 0 

1.2 

— 

— 

2.1 

— 

— 

1.9 

— 

— 

♦Norway . ... 


15 

16 



I — 

— 

a;) 94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97 

Netherlands . 

544 

519 

440 

104.9 

123.7 

2) 73 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2)70 

— 


Poland . . . ! *1 

14,315 

14.229 

14,153, 100.6 

101.1 

3.5 

— 



— 

— 

3.5 

— 

— 

63 

64 

621 99.4 

102.0 

' 3.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34 

— 

— 

Romania .... 

798 

960 

941 

83.1 

84.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

... 

♦Switzerland . . . 

- . . 

35 

44 



84 

— 

— 

86 

— 

— 

— 



Czechoslovakia [ j 

2.483 

47 

2.464 2,489 

50' 60 

100.8 

94.5 

99.7 

79.7 

28 

I 

— 

2.9 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 


Yugoslavia . . .w) 

546 

542f 516 

1 

100.7 

105 9 


__ 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Total Europt. . . 

38J67 

38,373 

38,287 99.5 

99 7 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

U. S. S. R. . . .IP) 

57.426 

58.607 

64,255 

98.0 

89.4 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

i«) I4) 506 

5) 574'5) 658 

882 

76.9 



68 

— 

_ 

84 

— 


96 

-" • • ’Mid) 144 5) 146,5) 200 

98 8 

72.1 


— 

79 

..... 


93 


... 

94 

United States . . 

4) 3.0I5|5) 4,I%|5) 2.917 

71.9 

103 3 

— 

— 

50.9 

— 

— 

63.2 

87.3 


— 

Total Amenca. . . 

3,665 

4.916 

3.775 

74.6 

971 


— 

- 

- 



- 


- 

Algeria. 

2 

3 

3 

663 

48.5 



- 


_ 

- 

- 

-- 


Grand total . j ” j 

41,8341 43,292 

42,065 

96.6 

99.4 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 



99,260 

101,899 

106,320 

97.4 

93.4 

1 



-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Barley 
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Germany • • 

1,060 

958 

6161 1106 

172 0 

23 

— 

— 

2.3 

____ 

— 

2.5 

— 


2.955 

3,012 

3,299 

98 1 

89.6 1 

25 

— 

— 

25 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 


_^ 

22 

191 ... 


22 

1 1 

— 

2 1 

— 

— 

2.1 

1 — 


Austria . . . ^ 


380 

402| . . 


2.1 

' - 1 

— 

2.0 

— 1 

— 

2.2 

— 


Belgium .... 

98 

96 

89i 102 0 

lib’j 

— 


— 

e) 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 


Bulgaria .... 

488 

5011 607 

97.5 

804 

— 1 

1 * 

— 


— 

— 

— 

1 — 

1 —. 

Spain . 

4,528 

4,536 

4.481 

99.8 

101.0 

1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

Finland 

324 

315 

306 

102.9 

105 7 


^ — 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 ■“ 

France . . . 

I) I.79O1) 1.809 

1,819| 99.0 

, 98 4 

1 — ^ 


1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

1 ^ 

Scotland 

77 

77 

84 

100 6 

' 91 8 

1 — 1 

1 — 

1 — 


— 

95 

— 

> 100 

i •>> 

Greece. 

503 

557 

541 

90.3 

92.8 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

» — 

Hungary . . 

1.134 

1,181 

1.167 

%0 

! ’72 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*I4thuanLi .... 


508 

4901 ... 


no 

' — 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

113 


1 — 

I<uxemburg . . . 

6 

6 

8 

1000 

68.’l 

2.41 - 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.1 

1 ” 


♦Norway . 


1531 140 

• • 


— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

j — 

101 



Netherlands 

38 

37 

21 

101.9 

, 1804 

2)70 

— 

— 

— 

— 


2)72 

1 ___ 

— 

67 

64 

43 

105.3 

' 1550 

2)69 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

2)70 

1 ““ 

— 

Poland . . . [ "Jl 

79 

80 

105 

98 5 

74.9 

3.6 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

1 — 

3 1 

— 

— 

2,940 

2,931 

2.895 

100.3 

‘ 101.6 

3.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34 

— 

— 

Romania .... 

4.197 

4,079 

4.5711 102.9 

91.8 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

! — 

— 

! /) 

— 

♦Switzerland . . 

... 

14 

17 

.,. 


82 

— 

— 

87 

— 


— 

— 

' — 

Czechosloi'akia |“’j 

15 

1,381 

14 

1,586 

171 110.9 

1.683 , 99.7 

90.7 

93.9 

2.5 

_ 

1 - 

27 

_ 

1 - ’ 

2.5 

1 — 


Yugoslavia. . .u>) 
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— 

1 - 

— 

- 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Total Europe . . . 
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22,433 
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— 

— 

1 
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Canada . 
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104.3 
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93 
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98 

United States . . 

4) 8,82715) 12,243 5) I0,640| 72.1 

83.0 

— 

— 

60.3 

— 

— 

75.3 

87.6 

— 

1 _ 

Total Amenca . . 
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_ 
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— 

— 
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Japan . 
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Syria and I^ebanon 
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— 

— 
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There was an appreciable improvement in winter rye, spring barley and oats 
especially in the south. 

As a result of the cold and dry weather of the spring, the winter crops are in better 
condition than the spring crops. 

Flowering occurred in good conditions. Hail damage was only local (85 % of the 
reports). Only 18 % of the reports indicate lodging and in most cases (86 %) it is 
of slight extent. 

Between 15 June and 5 July, crop condition underwent changes. Winter rye 
alone show^ed no change. Spring wdieat fell off in condition but all other cereals im¬ 
proved. 

Romania: Heavy rains fell in several districts in the first half of July with the 
result tliat soil moisture is everywhere sufficient and in some places even overabundant. 

The cereal crop pro.spects are improving daily. It is anticipated that there will 
be large supplies of wheat and barley available for export. At present there are only 
private estimates of the size of the outturn If good wt^athef conditions prevail during 
the harvest, the quality of the wheat and barley will be good. 

Csechoslovakta: May and the first half of June were wet, expecially during the last 
weeks of this period when rainfall was exceptionalh' heavy. The rains were particularh’^ 
heavy in Cliuma where showers caused much dfimage. Rivers overflowed their banks 
in South Bohemia and later in the Bezkydy region, in eastern and north-west Slovakia 
and Sub-Car])athian Russia. The fir.st half of May was warm, particularly in the east. 
The second half of May and the first half of June were cold 

In the middle of June, the weather cleared up and temperatures suddenly went 
above normal and were maintained nearly everywhere until Die end of the month, 
especially in the west. In Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia only there were tem- 
]iorarv falls in tomporaturo and local and sometimes stonily showers. In the southern 
parts of Bohemia and Mora\'ia there were .some disastrous stomis. Some local storms 
occurred at the end of last month in the west and far east of the country. In central 
areas the weather was generally consistently clear, warm mid dry. 

The croj)s that had suffered from the unusually abundant rainfall and cold of the 
end of May and the first days of June improved with the fine and warm conditions which 
prevailed during the vsecond half of J une. There is thus less fear of lodging of winter 
wheat which in low lying places had flowered in favourable conditions. In some of these 
areas the contlition of the crops is reported to be very good. Reports from other areas 
are less favourable, particularly those which had been affected by the rains and storms 
of the end of June. The condition of winter wheat is thus rather uneven, an improvement 
having occurretl only in some areas. 

The crops of winter rye, which to a great extent flowered hi wet and adverse 
conditions, did not recover from lodging. The crop will be less satisfactory in qumitity 
and quality. Harvesting of the crops that have been laid will be difficult. There will 
be a good yield of straw from the winter cereals. 

Where there was 110 lodging, spring barley is growhig well after the recent rains 
in some areas Oats up to the present have also been satisfactory but they are not 
as good as the barley. The warm and dry weather is beghinhig to show adverse results 
m some areas. Rains are needed to prevent a deterioration in the situation of spring 
cereals. 

Disease and insect damage are limited. 

Yugoslavia: During the first decade of Jime weather was variable, but mainly wet 
and rather cool. The rain provided good supplies of moisture but in some areas it 
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resulted in lodging and in the spread of blight. Weather during the last two decades 
of the month was warm and simny and favourable for ripening. 

Notwithstanding some damage to wheat in the Danube and Zeta banovincs result¬ 
ing from the adverse weather conditions, a plentiful crop of good quality is expected 
in all parts of the country. 

Harvesting was facilitated by fine weather and made rapid progress. Threshing 
of wheat and barley began at the end of the first decade of July. 

U. S. S. R.: The total area under all spring cereals was estimated on 25 June at 
226,278,000 acres, or 100 % of the Plan, against 226,710,000 at the same date last 
year. About 86 % of the area was in collective farms, 12 % in Government farms and 
2 % in private farms. The collective holdings had sown 103 % of the area fixed in 
the Plan, Government holdings 93 % and private farms only 50 %. 

During the whole of June there were frequent and abundant rains in the south¬ 
west (North Caucasus, Crimea and Ukraina) which were of benefit to the cereal crops. 
The crop prospects in these regions are good. 

In the western and central regions of the European territories rainfall in June 
was lighter. Dry conditions prevailed in eastern and south-eastern regions. 

During the lavSt decade of June and the first of July it was warm and dr>’^ in nearly 
all parts and growth w^as quicker. 

At the end of the first decade and in the first days of the second decade of J uly 
there were plentiful rains in eastern and .south-eastern regions. 

Harvesting of grain began at the end of June in the south (North Caucasus, Cri¬ 
mea, Ukraina) and it progressed also in the first half of July to other regions (central 
and south-eastern) where the crops were reaching maturity. 

Argentina (Telegram of 17 July). Field work was delayed by the wet conditions 

Canada: Owing to the persistence of w’^arm and dr>^ conditions over the greater 
part of the Dominion, the crop conditions returned on 30 June for the whole of 
Canada were considerably lower than tliose of 31 May and also well under the cor¬ 
responding figures for last year. The spring wheat crop showed a condition equivalent 
to 82 % of the normal as compared with 95 % in the preceding month. Winter 
wheat, barley and oats declined 6 points Oti the basis of these figures and the 
longtime average yield per acre, the yield of spring w^heat would amount rouglily 
to 20T million centals (33() million bushels) and that of w’inter wheat to about 7 
million centals (ii million bushels), making of a total of 208 million centals (3.47 
milion bushels). The figures are only approximate and based, in the case of spring 
wheat, on the area intended to be sowm in May. Morc‘Over, the actual results depend 
mainly on the conditions which prevail during July and August. The estimates made 
in commercial quarters at the same period indicated a somew^hat larger outturn. At 
this time last year, a total wrheat production of 230 million centals (383 million bushels 
was forecast, but, as a result of the adverse conditions which foUow’cd, the actual 
outturn reached only 1O6 million centals (277 million bushels). 

Prospects become still more imfavourable in the first half of July. Record 
temperatures with inadequate precipitation caused st‘vere losses throughout the Prairie 
Provinces and in much of Ontario. Crop prospects declined sharply and it w^as 
feared that, without abundant and immediate rains, large areas would be wijTed out. 
The yields of spring cereals will be much below normal. 

Crops in Quebec did not suffer unduly while the Maritime Provinces experienced 
cool and showery weather and crops developed normally, British Cohimbia enjoyed 
ideal weather and the prospects for all crops are good. 

(See also Latest Information) 
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United States: The period from the middle of June to the middle of July was 
very unfavourable to the spring wheat crops owing to the high temperature and the 
continued dryness. The winter wheat crops were generally harvested in good condi¬ 
tions but the late fields were damaged. 

The crop conditions returned on r July reflected the deterioration which had 
occurred in June in the spring wheat crops. The condition figure of this crop at 45.7 
was more than 20 points lower than that of i June and more than 30 points below 
the ten-year average. The winter wheat, harvesting of w^hich is now well advanced, 
showed only a slight decline as only the late fields were liable to suffer from excessive 
heat and drought. The new estimate of the outturn of wdnter wheat, owdng to the 
upward revision of the area figure, is 18 million centals (30 million buvshels) larger 
than the previous forecast. It is no\v expected to reach 307 million centals (512 
million bushels) compared with a revised final estimate for 1035 01279 million centals 
(494 million bushels). The area under all spring wheat is estimated this year at 
slightly more than 13 million acres only, that is about three-quarters of the area 
harvested last year and of the average of the previous five years. The outturn, at 
the anticipated figure of 79 million centals (129 million bushels), will fall short of 
last year's moderate yield by 20 and will compare still more unfavourably with 
the average. The total wheal crop of the I’nited States, according to the prospects 
on I July, w'ill thus amount roughly to 383 million centals (938 million bushels) and 
is not expected to cover internal requirements completely. 

Temperatures in the first week of July continued to be abnormally high in the 
north-wx\st and somewhat above normal in the south-east There were heavy rains 
in many areas but no relief over large north-western areas The winter wdieat harvest 
at this time had reached the northern part of the belt and threshing was in progress 
in the southern part. The spring wheat crops east of the Rockies continued to suffer 
from heat and drought. The .second wvek of July brought no change in conditions 
except in the w^e.stern Mountain States and in parts of the north-w^esteni Great Plains 
w'here there were good rains which, howe\er, came too late to save the bulk of the 
grain cro])s. Conditions in other States in the (Treat Plains from Oklahoma to the 
north were bad and the .spring wheat outlook was discouraging. 

(See al.so Latest Information). 

Iran: The provisions of the Oepartinent of iVgriculture have finally eliminated 
tile danger of destruction of the i-ereal crops by locusts. According to the estimates, 
<>9,000 acres have been affected in the southern provinces. The rains in these areas 
were very beneficial and resulted in high yields of all crops. 

Turkey (Telegram of 16th Jul}) The Central Oflice of Statistics at Angora has 
issued preliminary figures of the cereal crops in 37 chief vilayets. These figures are 
given below with the totals for 1935 and for the preceding five years. 





1930 

1915 

Average 
1930 34 

Wheat. 


centals 

48,170 

55-585 

55.878 


thousand 

bushels 

80,281 

(>2,940 

93.128 

Rye . 

. thousand 

centals 

A,225 

4.7^5 

6,236 


thou.sand 

bushels 

7>544 

8,508 

IT.139 

Bariev. 

.thousand 

centals 

30.777 

30,^37 

33.5-23 

thousan<l 

bushels 

94,120 

62,994 

60,841 

Oats. 

.thousand 

centals 

5,269 

5,114 

3.333 


thousand 

bushels 

16,456 

15.985 

10,414 

Spelt. 

.thou.sand 

centals 

224 

1.324 



••• Si. 7 Ingl. 
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Algeria: The first half of June was characterised by uncertain weather with 
temperatures below normal and some hailstorms. Rainfall was plentiful in Alger and 
Oran but lighter in Constantine, Weather during the second half of the month was 
warm and dry in the first two departements. Temperatures in Constantine became 
normal only towards the 20th. of the month but they then permitted a resumption of 
work which had been temporarily delayed. 

These conditions were generally unfavourable for the crops which suffered owing 
to the excessive moisture and from serious attacks of rust, stem-rot, blight and insects 
(wheat grub in Constantine, imspecified insects in Oran and Cecidomiya in Alger). 

In Constantine, it was officially estimated at the beginning of July, according 
to crop condition and the first threshing results, that the hard wheat crop would 
be roughly 5.5 million centals (g 2 million bushels), that is, about 2 million centals 
(4 million bushels) smaller than last year\s production and. The soft wheat crop 
was expected to be about 660,000 centals (1,102,000 bushels), or 35 per cent below last 
year's. 

At 660,000 centals (1,378,000 bushels) the barley crop will be 45 per cent 
below last year’s. 

The quality of the grain is mediocre. On the whole tlu* soft wheats have a 
good weight but the hard wheat is somewhat mitadim*. (rood grain for flour pastes is 
rare. Only the northern areas will be able to supply merchantable barley and the 
grain, though well developed, has lost colour 

The hard wheat crop of Oran was destroyed by rust in several places and will 
not in some cases be harvested. Klsewhere yields are poor and will not be more 
than 5.4 centals (g bushels) per acre The quality, except that of early w’heat, is 
very poor. The jsoft wheat crop will be 40 per cent smaller than last year’s The 
barley crop is of average quality but the grain is small. Oats are very light in .several 
areas and the crop, which otherwise would have been excellent, will therefore be .smaller. 

In Alger, the situation appears to be a little better on the whole but very uneven. 
Though yields are satistactory in the Alger and Tizi Ouzon dLstricts, lo.sses varying 
between ro to 90 per cent are reported in Orleaiisville and a low crop in the Miliana 
district, both of which are very important 

The information as a whole appears to indicate a decrease in the hard wheat crop 
of 3 3 million centals (5.5 million bu.shels), the total will not reach ii million centals 
(18 million bu.shels). The .soft wiieat crop will be nearly 4 million centals (7 million 
buslielsl smaller at 3 5 million centals (5 g million bushelsb The barley outturn will 
hardly reach 9 9 million centals. The oat croj) seems to be at least as large as last 
year’s outturn 

Kenya During April planting of cereals in the chief producing areas was favoured 
by the slackening off in rains, and procmled satisfactorily. 

French Morocco: The rainy season ended at the beginning of Jime but some rain 
and hail occurred at this time and caused apprecifible though loc'al damage among the 
native grain crops. The second half of June was fine and appreciably warmer. 

The crop estimates were appreciably reduced as a result of the unfavourable condi¬ 
tions experienced during the period of ripening and harvesting. The yield of wheat 
is particularly light. Hard wheat yielded 2 rentals (4.8 bushels) per acre against 
an average for 1930 to 1934 4-3 centals (7.4 bushels), soft wheat 3.1 centals (5.2 bush¬ 

els) against an average of 6.2 centals (10.3 bu.shels). The production of .soft wheat, 
at 7,203,000 centals (12,004,000 bushels), is 13 8 % below the poor outturn of last year 
and 42.1 % below the average. Soft wheat production is placed at 2,116,000 centals 
(3,527#<^<^ bushels), or barely 54.7 % of la.st year's results and 40. i % below the average: 
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The barley crop, however, appears to be comparatively satisfactory although the esti¬ 
mate is smaller than that made in previous months. The average 3deld is 7.0 centals 
(11.6 bushels) per acre compared with an average of 7.3 centals (12.2 bushels) per acre. 
The results were particularly good in the south. 

The wheat grain is small, shrivelled and light and unsuitable in most cases for seed. 

The Government has placed a ban on wheat exports. It is attempting to secure 
a proper distribution of existing supplies, particularly seed, and to grant growers a suffi¬ 
cient ijiinimum of material and financial means for next year. 

Australia: Work on the land in Western Australia was hindered by the lack of 
rain in March and April, l^ast month, however, rainfall was general and sowings were 
completed. The crop is in fairly good condition. In South Australia and New South 
Wales the appearance of the crop is favourable. Sowings in Victoria were delayed 
by the lack of rain but rainfall was general in June and July; crop condition is 
satisfactor^^ 

The area under wheat in the whole of Australia in 1036-37 is expected to show an 
increase of 5 per cent on that of the year 1035-36. 

MAIZE 

Austria: Maize was backward early in June but the crops had a satisfactory 
appearance. 

Spain: Sov^ing was finished in average condition The crops in Andalusia are 
late but good progre.ss was observ^ed in I.evante, Aragon, Navarre and Catalonia. Re¬ 
sowing was necessary in some areas. 

France: The rise in temperature and the rains which fell after the middle of June 
were in many places of benefit to the maize crops but in the south-west the crops were 
suffering from an excess of moisture. In the middle of July the situation appeared 
fairly satisfactory on the wiiole. 

Hungary On 23 June the maize crops were rejwted to have benefited from the 
heavy rains and the sunny weather and to be growing vigorously. The second hoeing 
was finished in some parts The early varieties (table, maize) had eared. 

Italy: Maize sowings were done in unfavourable conditions. The crop, however, 
was in good condition at the end of June. 

Romania: On 10 July maize was growing well. The prospects at this date were 
favourable but it is to be remembered that the outcome of the maize crop in Romania 
depends largely on the rainfall between 15 July and 15 August. 

Czechoslovakia: The maize crops in Slovakia are growing normally on the whole, 

Yugoslavia: Maize grew well wdth the frequent rains of the first decade of June. 

The weather of the last two decades was warm and dry but at the end of the 
month the crop had a good appearance. A plentiful crop is expected. 

U, S. S. R.: The chief maize areas (Ukraina and North Caucasia) experienced fre¬ 
quent and heav}^ rains throughout June. Dry and very hot weather prevailed in the 
first half of July. 

Argentina (Telegram of 16 July)* According to the second official|estiniate of the 
maize crop, the expected production is 213,783,000 centals (381,756.000 bushels), that 
is, 15.5 per cent smaller than last year’s [253,092,000 centals (452,950,000 bu^els)] 
but 25.2 % larger than the average outturn of the preceding quinquennium [170,722,000 
centals (304,865,000 bushels)]. The excessive rains caused serious damage to the 
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Maize. 


COrNTRIES 

Axxa 

Crop conpition p 
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X930 
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t) For the explanation of signs and figures lndic«iting crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 4'S7 ~ 
a) Above the average h) A\erage — t) Below the a^<.r.^Ke - d) Jh \cellent r) Areas estimated on i June 

— 2 ) Crop grown alone — 3 ) 1034 onlv — 4 ) Area expected to be harvested — 5 ) Area harvested 


quality ot the crop and harvesting is taking place in bad conditions. The weather 
conditions arc seriously hindering threshing 

U n't ted States Owiinj to the continued heat and drought of recent weeks, much 
of the mai/>(' crop in the south-western part of the belt was reported to be permanently 
damaged in the second week of July. 

The first ollicial estimate of maize prcxiuctioii, bovsed on the area and condition 
on I Jul)", places production at 1,257,107,000 centals (2,244,834,000bushels) Accord¬ 
ing to the revised estimates, production in 1935 was 1,283,3x2,000 centals (2,201,(>20,000 
bushels) and the average of the five years ending 1934 was 1,282,974,000 centals 
(2,291,025,000 bushels). 


I}ido~Chuia The condition of the maiz<‘ crops in Tonkin was satisfactory at the 
end of April There was some worm damage. The harvest was satisfactory in the 
north and ('entral provincCvS of Annam where it had been completed It promised to 
be satisfacloiy in tlie other central provinces Tn the south and far south it was poor 
owing to the insufiiciency of rain. Preparations tor a second season began in some 
central provinces at the end of April. 


Java avd Madura The Central Statistical Office of the Department of P>onomic 
Affairs in the Kethtrlands Irdies ccnnirieatcs tic follcwii g details cn the inai7e 
area — 

1035 

acres acres 


Area harvested in May. 158,400 259,000 

Area harvested from t January to 31 May . 3,012,500 2,797,000 

Area of standing crops at the end of Ma\ . 1,152,500 1,114,200 


Turkey (Telegram of lO July) According to the Central Office of Statistics, the 
provisional estimate of the 1936 maize crop in 37 of the chief vilayets is 11,154,000 cen¬ 
tals (19,917,000 bushels) compared with a total crop of 10,177,000 centals (18,173,000 
bushels) and am average total of 10,716,000 centals (19,135,000 bushels) in the five years 
1930 to 1934, 
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French Morocco: The rainy season ended early in June but some storms occurred 
later. During the second half of June weather was fine and temperature appreciably 
higher. . The conditions were generally very favourable for maize. Some sowings were 
still being done at the end of Jime. The crops on the w'hole were growing well. The 
crop this year is a record one in both area and probable outturn The average yield 
per acre will not, however, be larger than last year’s. 

Tanganyika: As revised at i May, 1936, the quantity of maize available for sale 
was e.stimated at 421,000 centals (751,000 bushels). 

Union of South Africa: Although light frosts occurred during the first week of May 
in some of the Transvaal highveld divstricts and portions of the Orange Free vState, the 
first sharp frosts were only experienced towards the middle of the month It would 
appear that all maize wiiich could reasonably have been expected to mature before 
the advent of sharp frost had developed sufficiently not to suffer material frost damage. 

A fair amount of damage by cob-grub is reported and, as a result of the late plant¬ 
ing season, the weight of maize which was .still slightly subject to frost damage will 
be below normal. In some areas, however, the maize developed exceptionally well 
and the grain will be of good quality. 

Compared with the April figure, the estimate for May shows a decrease of only 1.4 
per cent, in production. Production is now placed 30,876,200 centiils (55,136, 1 00 bushels) 
against 37,456,000 (66,885,700) in 1934-35 and 35,955,000 (64,205,500) on tlie average 
of the five years ending 1933-34, percentagevS, 874 and 859 


RICE 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, the area under rice this year 
is about 24,700 acres against 17,300 in 1935 on the average of the five 

years ending 1934, percentages 143.2 and 1384 

Spain: Replanting was done generally in good conditions and is now over. 

Italy, Rice is progrCvSvSing normally. Transplanting is going forward fairly re¬ 
gularly. 

United States: The July estimate places rice production at 18,899,000 centals 
(41,997,000 bushels) According to the revised estimates, production in H)35 was 
17,159,000 centals (38,132,000 bushels) while the average yield of the preceding five 
years was 18,707,000 centals (41,572,000 bushel.s); percentages, iio.i and 101 o. 

Taiwan: Earing of the first crop rice it almost finished. Crop condition is 
average. 

Tndo-China: In Tonkin and Annam the first crop rice (5th month and first quarter) 
was in good condition in all parts at the beginning of May but the drought w^as beginn¬ 
ing to show its effects in Tonkin. In South Annam the harvesting of .spring rice 
was finished at the beginning of April; yields were slightly below normal owing to the 
insufficiency of rain during the final months of growdh. The preparation of fields 
for the second crop was progressing at a good rate in all parts of Tonkin and Annam. 
Preparations for the coming season had begun Cochin-China and Cambodia. The con¬ 
dition of dry season rice in the latter country was normal at the beginning of May. 
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Java and Madura' The Central Statistical Office of the Department of [Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies comnnmicates the following details on the rice area:-^ 


Area harvested in May '— 

1036 

acw 

1935 

aerw 

Wet padi . 

Dry padi. 

. 2,219,300 

95,600 

2,483,000 

60,000 

Area harvested i January to 31 May - 



Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 

. 4,033,600 

903,700 

4,634,300 

914,800 

Area of standing crop at the end of Mav — 



Wet padi . 

Dry padi. 

3,987,100 

67,000 

3,228,000 

36.300 


Bnttsh Malaya The weather in April was showery, as is usual for this month- 
precipitation was somewhat below normal in many areas, but in others it was equal 
to or in excess of the average. Along the west coast from Krian southward rainfall 
was deficient practically throughout 

Harvest was completed almost everywhere at the end of the month In Kedah, 
returns showed a record crop due, in part at leavSt, to an increase in the planted area. 
Production in Penang and ProWnce Wellesley was stated to be considerably below that 
of 1035, and in the Bruas district of Perak was |xx>r P^lsewhere, however, average 
crops were expected. Some good yields were recorded from the Panchang Bedena area 
in Selangor. Work on this season's crop was in progress in the inland parts of Selangor, 
the riverine rice areas of Pahang and m northern and central Johore. 

Turkey: According to a cable received from the Central Office of Statistics at An¬ 
gora, the coming rice crop in 37 of the chief vilayets is expected to reach 2,452,000 cen¬ 
tals {5,448,000 bushels) against a total production of 1,970,000 centals (4,399,000 bushels) 
in 1935 and an average of 1,005,000 centals (2,233,000 bushels) in the preceding five 
jears. 

Tanganyika: As revised at i Ma\, 1056, the quantity of paddy available for sale 
was estimated at 122,000 centals (270,wo bushels), that of rice being confirmed at 
261,000 centals (581,000 bushels) 


POTATOES 

Germany The soil moisture at the beginning of J ime and the warm weather of the 
second half of the month resulted in an improvement in the condition of the potato 
crops. 

Austria: The leaves of the potato plants have grown well but the crop is late. 
There was a serious extent of weeds. 

Belgium - Potatoes suffered severely from frosts at the beginning of Jime of which 
the chief result will be a delay in growth. Lifting of +he early crop is in full swing with 
satisfactory yields. 

Spam: The main crop potatoes look well except in Andalusia and along the coast 
of Catalonia where moisture was excessive. The yields of the early crop were below 
average. 
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France: The rise in temperatures and the rather abundant rainfall experienced 
between mid-June and mid-July were favourable for potatoes The condition of the 
crop was fairly satisfactory in the middle of July but the spread of Doryphora Will 
probably reduce the yields. 

Potatoes, 














s 
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the general situation does not show an appreciable improvenient. There were many 
reports of disease and weeds. 

United States: According to the July estimate, the production of potatoes in 1936 
will be about 189,215,000 centals (3x5,359,000 bushels) The revised evStimates for 1935 
and the preceding five years are 232,607,000 centals (387,678,000 bushels) and 
221,944,000 centals (369,907,000 bushels) respectively; percentages 81.3 and 85.3. 

Algeria: The liftings of the late varieties in Alger gave satisfactory results. In 
Constantine the tubers were in many cases affected by mildew and some suffered from 
the late spring frosts. In Oran the preparations for July plantings were progressing 
in fine weather at the end of June. 


SUGAR 

Germany: The good suplies of soil moisture and the warm weather of June 
favoured hoed crops in general and sugar beet in particular. 


Acreage 0 / sugarbeet. 



1936 

X933 

Average 

Z 930 to 1934 

% 

1936 

COUNTRIES 

X935 too 

Average 





■i xoo 



acres 




Germany. 

941,075 

889,424 

795,382 

106 

118 

Auetria. 

91,000 

107.000 

107.184 

85 

85 

Belgium .. 

127,400 

127.231 

133,172 

100 

% 

Bulgaria. 

21.000 

17,214 

30.698 

122 

68 

Denmark. 

111.000 

122.600 

%.605 

91 

115 


227.000 

153,000 

223,305 

148 

102 

Irish Free State. 

62.000 

57,288 

18,748 

108 

330 

Finland . 

7,800 

7,290 

3.575 

107 

140 

France. 

568.000 

605.000 

671,909 

94 

85 

Great Britain. 

360.000 

374,149 

321.679 

96 

111 

Hungary. .. 

111.000 

108.770 

127,899 

102 

87 

Italy. 

259.000 

210.000 

237 833 

124 

109 

I^tvia. 

37,000 

38.300 

25.082 

97 

148 

I 4 thttania. 

17,000 

17,000 

8,219 

100 

210 

Netherlands ... 

106.000 

100.704 

111.100 

106 

96 

Poland. 

300.000 

293.355 

317.925 

101 

93 

Romania. 

67,580 

90,700 

81,289 

75 

83 

Sweden. 

126,500 

125.134 

105,488 

101 

120 

Swltserland. 

4.130 

3,700 

3.519 

111 

117 

Csechoalovakia. 

389,600 

387,304 

425.275 

101 

92 

Vugoslavia. 

62.000 

67,990 

96,150 

91 

64 

Tola/ Europe a) . . . 

3,9%,085 

3,903J53 

3,941,036 

102 

101 

U.S S R . 

3.077.000 

3,027.300 

3.146.538 

102 

98 

Total Europe 6) . . . 

7.075 035 

6,930,453 

7,090,574 

102 

100 

Canada z) . 

54.000 

52.600 

44,591 

103 

109 

United States. 

1 819,000 

763,000 

800,400 

107 

102 

Toial t9orth America . . . 

873000 

815,600 

844,991 

107 

103 

& : 

49.012 

62.000 

36,760 

50,900 

23.421 

38,433 

133 

121 

209 

161 

Total Asm , . . 

uim2 

87,660 

61,854 

126 

179 

TOtAlS { 

4,980,097 

4,806,418 

4,850,881 

104 

103 

8,057,097 

7,833,713 

7,997,419 

103 

101 


') Approximate data. a) Not including U.S. S. R. — b) Including U.8.8. R. — x) Total area 
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The analyses of the third week of July give the following results: average weight 
of root 5.0 ounces, average weight of leaves 13.4 ounces, sugar content 10.3 % and 
weight of sugar per root 0.5 ounces. 


Sugar beet. 


COUNTRIES 

Crop condition (t) 

ist July, 1936 

ist June, 1936 

xst July, 1935 


a) 

1 b) 

0 

a) 

b) 

c) 

«) 

b) 

c) 

Gemiany. 

2.6 

■ 

mmm 

2.6 



2.8 



Austria. 

2.1 

— i 


2.2 



2.3 



Belgium.. 

d 

— 


d 


— 

.. 

— 


Scotland . . . 


100 1 

1 - i 


.... 


.... 


95 

France . 

— 

— 


— 

... 

60 

— 

— 


I,ithuaiiia. 

no 

— 1 

— 1 

— 

— 


113 

— 

— 

Netherlands. 

108 


— 

— 

— 

... 

... 

— 

99 

Poland. 

— 


I) 3.2 

— 

_ 1 

— 

— 

1 ) 3.0 

— 

Czechoslovakia. 

2.3 

~ i 


d 2 6 

— 

— 

2.7 


— 

Canada . 


- 

86 

1 

- 

- 

- 

100 

- 


f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 457 
— x) At middle of the preceding month — j) At middle of the mouth. 


Austria: The earlj^ sown beet crops have good foliage. The late sowings, owing 
to the cold and wet conditions, are still backward. 

Spain: Except in Asturia, the crops are making good progress. A large crop 
is anticipated. 

France: The period from 10 June to 10 July was marked by an appreciable rise 
in temperatures and by fairly heavy rain, particularly in the see end halt These con¬ 
ditions were favourable to beet w'hich had been hindered by Hit* cold and dry weather 
of May and June. The crop v<?ituatioii in the middle of July appeared to be fairly 
satisfactory". 

Great Brtlain and Northern Ireland: Sugar beet was making rapid progress in Eng¬ 
land and Wales at the end of Jiuie and the condition of the plants was generally very 
satisfactory. The crops in Scotland withstood the drought remarkably well and in 
several districts plants had been thinned by the end of the month. 

Hungary: On 23 June beets were reported to have a good appearance. The fields 
were practically covered by the foliage. Green-fly is prej^ent in some places. 

Italy: Beets were growing satisfactorily at the end of June. There are, however, 
some reports of insect infestation. 

Netherlands: The beet crops improved after the end of May. Growth in the 
north was held up by the dry weather in the middle of the month. 

Poland: The crop situation at the end of June w"as good. In some areas, where 
the rainfall was plentiful, as, for example, in Pomerania, it was very satisfactory. 

Czechoslovakia: As a result of the moist conditions and of the recent warm weather, 
the beet crops recovered. The second earthing up is progressmg and, in some places, 
it is completed. 

Yugoslavia: The weather conditions of the first half of June were favourable for 
sugar beet. A very large crop is anticipated. 


St 7 ^ngl 
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Production oj Cane Sugar, 


COUNTRIBB 

r»35*Sfi x) 

1934-35 

Average 

19 * 9-30 

to 1933-34 

1935-36 I) 

X934-35 

Average 

19 * 9-30 

to 1933-34 

% 1935-36 

«934-» 

Mi ZOO 


Thousand centals 


Short tons 


1 

W 100 

America. I 


i 




1 



Antigua 1 

370 

392 ! 

! 391 

18,500 

19,600 

1 19.565 

94 

95 

Argentina. 

8,378 

7,550 1 

7.612 

420.000 

377,500 

' 380.583 

111 1 

no 

Barbados . 

2,845 

1,825 

1 2,1291 

142,200 

91.267 

j 106.452 

156 

134 

BrasU. 

17.527 

17.079 

20.601 

876,000 

854,000 

1 1,030,025 

103 

85 

Cuba. 

57,761 

57.653 

65,701 

2.890.000 

2,882,632 

, 3.285.017 

100 

8a 

Ecuador . 

430 

425 

438 

21.500 

21.300 

! 21,889 

101 

98 

United States (I^) . . 

6,834 

4.680 

3.880 

340,000 

234,000 

1 194,000 

146 

176 

Jamaica. 

2.094 

1.719 , 

1.354 

105,000 

85.960 

1 67,720 

122 

155 

Martinique. ^ 

1,124 

1.038 1 

983 

56,000 

51,916 

1 49,171 

108 

114 

Mexico. 

7,121 

5.842 

4.769 

356.000 

292,000 

1 238.423 

122 

149 

Peru . 

8,708 

8.597 

8.988 

435.000 

429.854 

' 449,405 

101 

101 

Puerto Rico. 

18,519 

15.628 1 

17,810 1 

930,000 

781,382 

> 890.466 

118 

104 

Dominican Republic . 

9,568 

9,501 1 

8.425 , 

478.000 

475.051 

421,233 

101 

114 

Trinidad . 

3.086 

2,638 

2,250 ’ 

150,000 

132,000 

112.475 

117 

137 

Venezuela . 

493 1 

419 

473 

24,640 

21.000 

23,640 

118 

104 

Total America . . . 

144,858 

134,986 

145,804 

7 242,840 

6,749,462 

7,290,064 

107 

99 

Asia 









Taiwan . 1 

19,820 

21,289 

17,097 

990.997 

1.064.439 

854.855 

93 

116 

India 2 ). 

1 132,272 

114,442 

87,494 

6.614.000 

5,722.000 

4,375.000 

116 

151 

Japan 3 ). 

1 2,435 

2.510 

1,839 

121,800 

125.500 

91.965 

97 

132 

Java . 1 

12,334 

11 322 

45.143 

616.670 

566 091 1 

I 2,257,099 

109 

27 

Philippine Is. 4) . . . 

j 24,030 

16,865 1 

24.141 1 

1 1.200.000 

843,000 

1,207,039 

142 

100 

ToUU Ana . 

J90,891 

166,428 

175,714 

9 543 467 

8,321,030 

8,785,958 

115 

109 

Africa 









Hgypt . 

2.907 1 

3,010 

3,093 

145,400 

150.515 

154,624 

97 1 

94 

Mauritius . 

6,184 

3,943 

4.990 

309,200 

197,200 

249,500 

157 1 

124 

Mozambique. . . 

1.756 1 

1.863 

1,789 

87,800 

93,130 

89,000 

94 

98 

Reunion . 

2.004 1 

1,402 

1.217 

100.195 

70,100 , 

60.869 

143 

165 

Union of South Africa 

8,346 ' 

7.175 

7,071 

417,284 

358,731 1 

353.566 

116 

118 

Total A tfica .... 

21,197 1 

1 

17,393 

18,160 

1,059 879 

869,676 

907,559 1 

122 ' 

1 

117 

Oceania. 









Australia. 

13,779 

14,473 

12.767 

689,000 

723,700 

638,347 

95 1 

108 

Hawaii. 

19,621 

19,048 

19,963 

980,000 

952,000 

998,160 1 

103 

98 

Fiji Ts . 

2,778 

2.491 

1 

2.264 

139,000 

125,000 , 

113,183 

112 j 

123 

Total Oceania . . . | 

36,178 

36,012 

34,994 

1,808,000 

1,800,700 1 

1,749,690 1 

100 

103 

Totals . . . i 

393,124 1 

354,819 

374,672 1 

19,654,186 

n,74o,m j 

18,733,271 

111 

105 


i) Approximate data. — 2) Production of gur ~ 3) Production of -^ugar (refined and mw) and mola8‘»e8 
— 4) Production of sugar and panoeha 


USSR The adverse conditions of the spring and the serious insect damage 
necessitated much resowing of the beet fields 

T9 8 per cent of the area in Ukraina was resown and 24 7 per cent In Voroneje 
June was on the whole a favourable month for crops and, in most cases, the resotnngs 
grew well. 
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Barbados: The persistent drought which, after a vShort break on 14 April and a 
few following days, had continued, was newly broken on 21 May, when there was 
good rainfall. Grinding of the 1936 cane crop w-as expected to be completed by the 
end of May. It was reported that, owing to the drought, the output, including molasses 
in terms of sugar, would not reach the figure previously anticipated. (See Table for 
the new estimate). 

Canada: According to the most recent estimate, the area of sugar beet grown for 
sugar in 1935 was 51,985 acres against 38,495 in 1934 and 41,010 on the average of the 
five years ending 1933; percentages, 135.0 and 126.8. The corresponding production 
is estimated at about 9,184,460 centals (459,223 short tons) against 8,253,440 (412,672) 
and 8,068,380 (403,419); percentages, 111.3 ard 1138. 

. The production of raw beet sugar in 1935-36 was 1,362,000 centals (68,100 short 
tons) against 1,295,500 (64,770) in 1934-35 and i,2i4,(>oo (60,750) on the average of the 
five yearsending 1933-34; percentages, 105.1 and 112.1. 

United States: The first official estimate of the sugar beet crop places production 
at 176,380,000 centals (8,819,000 short tons) as compared with 158,160,000 centals 
(7,908,000 short tons) in 1935 and an average of 178,732,000 centals (8,936,600 short 
tons) in the five years 1930 to 1934; percentages, 111.5 and 98.7. 

British Guiana: During May rains continued to be very heavy, considerably bene¬ 
fiting the autumn crop. By the end of the month grinding of the spring crop was finished 
and production was estimated at about 1,904,000 centals (95,000 short tons) as compared 
with 1,774,000 (88,700) last year. Percentage; 107.3. 

Jamaica' Seasonal rains in May benefited the cane crop. Rainfall on 28 and 29 
May was so heavy that .some flooding ensued. 

Trinidad: Weather conditions in May continued to be favourable for reaping oper¬ 
ations. 

Taiivan • The cane crops planted since last summer are growing in normal conditions 

Tndo-China: Condition at the end of April in Tonkin was normal. 

Harvesting in .•Vnnam was finished. The yield of sugar was average. 

Mauritius, In May weather conditions improved. The 1936-37 sugar crop was 
forecavSted at 5,500,000 centals (275,000 short tons) as compared with 6,184,000 (309,200) 
last seavson and 4,729,000 (236,000) on the average of the years 1930-31 to 1934-35. 
Percentages: 89.1 and 116.5.* 

Union of South Africa: The May sugar cane crop condition averaged 8 % below, 
normal. Heavy rains fell during the month throughout the sugar belt. 

VINES 

Germany: The warm weather of the second half of June was distinctly favourable 
for vines and crop condition on i July was better than in the previous month. There 
are prospects of a good crop. 

The condition of vines on i July ivas 2.0 against 2.2 on i June 1936 and on 
i July 1935. 

Austria: At the end of June flowering had occurred everywhere in good con¬ 
ditions, Crop condition was 1.8 on i July as at i June of this year, against 2.0 on 
I July 1935 - 
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Bulgaria: The frequent rains of May and the first decade of June resulted in an 
appearance of mildew. The situation at the beghming of July, however, was fairly 
satisfactory. 

Spain: The latest estimates are less optimistic. Mildew has caused loss in some 
areas while in others growth is late or vines are suffering from excessive moisture. 

France: The period between 15 June and 15 July was characterized by alternations 
of wet and cool weather and great heat, sometimes accompanied by storms. There 
was a development of cryptogamic disease, mildew in particular, and insects were ob- 
ser\^ed in several areas. I'^p to the present, however, damage, though appreciable, 
is not very serious. Shedding was heavy in the south and south-west. The rise in 
temperatures which occurred at the end of June led to a recover^’ of growth which had 
previously been delayed by the adverse conditions. There was still a prospect of^ an 
average or slightly larger than average croj) in the middle of July. 

Greece: Despite the wet weather and the spread of Peronospora^ the damage 
^suffered by vines in May and earh" in Jmie is not serious. 

Hungary: The very warm and sunny weather was of great benefit to vines. Flower¬ 
ing was uneven owing to the bad weather and had not fini.shed by 23 June. No 
CvStimates of production can therefore be made. 

Mildew is reported in all parts but, owing to the dry weather, there is no danger of 
considerable damage. 

Italy: The weather conditions are very favourable for \dnes. In many areas, 
shedding and mildew have reduced the crop prospects which previously seemed very 
promising verywhere. The outlook is still fairly good on the whole. 

Luxemburg: The vines flowered in good conditions. There were reports of cochylis 
in some places. 

The condition of vines on i July, in the system of the country, was 2.4 compared 
with 2.6 on I June and 2.7 on 1 July 1035. 

Czechoslovakia' Vines, which have flowered or are in the flowering stage, are in 
good condition and promise a good crop of grapes. 

Algeria: The wet and stormy weather which prevailed up to the middle of June 
resulted in a spread of cryptogamic disease. The loss in Oran was estimated at the 
beginning of July to be 50 per cent of the crop in the north and 25 per cent in the 
south where the disease appears to have been checked. It is reported in all parts of 
Alger but hitherto the damage has been slight. In Constantine the disease is confined 
to the leaves and has not caused much damage. Ofdium has also developed, especially 
in Oran. Owing to the additional loss resulting from shedding and the mediocre 
quantity of clusters, the present outlook promises a crop one fifth smaller than that 
of last year. 

French Morocco: The rainy .season ended early in June though some local hail and 
storms were still reported. The latter, however, cauvsed no appreciable damage. The 
second half of J line was fine and appreciably warmer but mists and dew were observed 
in most places. The wet and rather cool weather of May and the first half of June caused 
the spread of cryptogamic parasites, mildew and oidium, which, except in the south, 
caused serious losses. Vineyards in the coastal areas of Casablanca and Rabat and 
those in Meknds and Fez, which are among the most important were severely affected 
in both clusters and leaves, bosses amounting to 60 and 80 per cent, of the expected 
yields were reported in these areas. Owing to mildew the crop of the native vines 
in Zerhun are a total loss. 
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OLIVES 

Spain: The situation worsened in Jinie. In Andalusia and Levante the fruiting 
did not compare witli the abundant flowering. A rather good crop is expected in Castile. 
In Aragon. Catalonia and the Balearic Islands the situation varies from average to 
good. 

Italy: Olive trees are everywhere in good condition. Fruiting showed good results. 
There were complaints of insect attaches and, in some plac'cs, of shedding resulting 
from the drought. 

Algeria: The trees were generally in satisfactory condition at the end of July. 
Fruiting was pcM)r in Constantine but shedding was not as serious as the excessive rain 
threatened to make it. Shedding was normal in the chief olive area of Alger but 
more serious in other parts. PrOvSpects in Oran are not as good as last year. 

French Moroico' The uf't and rather cool weather of May and the first half 
of June was unfavourable for <ilive trees, and severe slu'dding occurred in most regions. 
Cr}^)togainic divsease anti insects have spread seriously and the resultant damage was 
serious in all parts The set'ond half of June uas wanner and fine. 


FLAX 

Au^tyia: The flax crop.s have developed unusually well but weeds arc plentiful. 

Helginw' The flax crop sulTered duihig June owing to drought and, in some places, 
to heavy rains. 

Fra me The flax crops benefited from the rise in temperatures and the rather 
plentiful rainfall experienced between mid-June and mid-July. There were instances of 
lodging but the general condition of the crop apj)eared to be satisfactory' hi the middle 
of Julv. 

Hungary: On 23 June the flax crops grown for fibre were tall and thick and those 
grown for seed promised a good yield. 1'he production of fibre from the crop grown 
mainly for fibre is estimated at 36,000 centals compared with 27,000 centals in 1935 
and 27,000 in 1934 (i33*o % and 135 5 %). The production of flax grown mainly 
forlin.seed is estimated at 111,400 centals {199,000 brnshels) compared with 163,800* 
centals (292,500 bushels) in 1935 and 140,800 centals (251,500 bushels) in 1934 % 

and 79.1 %). 

Latvia: The condition of the flax crops was reported to be average by 52.2 % 
of the correspondents, above average by 19.0% and below average by 28.8 %. 
The drought has been a particularly adverse influence. 

Netherlands: The condition of the flax crops varies from district to district. In 
the comitry as a whole it is fairly satisfactory. According to the estimates, the white 
flowered variety occupies about 83 per cent of the area in Groningen, practically all in 
Friesland 90 per cent in the islands of South Holland and 95 cent in the other 
Provinces (North Holland, Zeeland and the east of North Brabant). 

Czechoslovakia: Flax is growing well. 

United States: The production of linseed in 1936, according to the July estimates, 
will be about 5,302,000 centals (9,468,000 bushels) against 7,909,000 centals (14,123,00a 
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Af6a and, Crop Condition of Flax. 


COUNTRIES 

1936 

As 

1935 

,000 acre 

BA SOW^ 

Average 

X930 
to 1934 

s 

! % 1936 



Cbop Condition f) 



1935 
s* 200 

Aver. 

100 

/II-1936 

,-VI-1936 

I-VM935 







a) 

b) 

0 

«) 



«) 

b) 

c) 

Getmauy. 

100 

55 

18 

182.3 

565.9 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

Austria. 


5 

6 

... 

... 

2.4 - 

— 

2.0 


— 

2.5 

— 

.1.. 

Belgium. 

65 

47 

35 

139.2 

185.0 

— 

/) 

— 

«) 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Bulj^zla. 

12 

6 

1 

215.1 

836.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Finland r) . . . . 

12 

12 

10 

100.9 

121.4 

— 

— 


—• 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania. . . i) 


194 

156 



— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

no 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . 

32 

23 

17 

1*39.4 

188.8 

66 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

71 

— 

•— 

Poland. 


305 

253 

... 


— 

2) 3.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 ) 3.2 

— 


Chechoslovakia . . 

'“36 

33 

22 

109.9 

1 

162.7 

— 




_ 

— 



— 

Canada. 

237 

214 

432 

1 

110 . 5 : 

54.8 

_ 

_ 

83 





_ 

95 

United States. . . 

1,698 

2,014 

2,107 

84.3' 

80.6 

— 

— 

55.8 


! 

— 

~ i 

— 

77.2 

India. 

3.402 

3,410 

3,118 

i 

99.8 

109.1 

— 

- 

— 

— 

1 

~ 1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Fgypt ... 

_ ! 

5 ! 

3 

I 

124.7 

182.8; 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.ZJ 

— 

_ i 

— 

— 


t) For an explanation of the signs and of the figures of crop condition, sec the note on page 457 and the 
cereals table. — i) Flax and hemp — 2) At the middle of the preceding month 


bushels) in 1935 and an average of 6,440,000 centals (11,501,000 bushels) in the five 
years ending 1934; percentages, 76,0 and 82.3. 

Egypt: Production of flax fibre is now estimated at 41,200 centals compared with 
29,300 in 1935 average of 20,800 during the five preceding years; percentages: 

140.7 and 197 9. Corresponding figures for linseed are respectively the following: 
43,000 centals (76,800 bushels); 36,100 (64,500); 24,700 (44,200); percentages: 119.2 
and 173.9. 


COTTON 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, the area under cotton this 
year is about 121,400 acres agaimst 89,400 in 1935 and 29,200 on the average of the 
five years ending 1934; percentages: 135,7 and 415.8. 

Greece: The cotton crop looked promising at the beginning of June, provided 
there were no unforeseen developments. Up to this time damage was not considerable. 

Italy: Cotton was in fairly good condition at the end of June. 

U. S. S. R.: The drought in Central Asia continues but the crop is making 
good progress. In Uzbekistan, Turkmenia and Tajikistan cotton was flowering at the 
end of June. 

In the new cotton regions, the crop is lo days in advance of last season. 

United States (Report of 17 June): During the week, temperatures in the cotton 
])elt averaged slightly above normal, and there were moderate to substantial showers 
in many places from Alabama Eastward and Noith-Eastward, while from the Missis- 
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sippi Valley States westward the week was nearly rainless. In Texas there has been 
a further general improvement and the crop condition was mostly good, with cultivation 
advancing favourably. Reports from Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana indicated 
that the crop condition was satisfactory. 

(Report of 24 June): Except for the North-east the pavSt week was warmer than 
normal, with abnormally high temperatures prevailing in the North-west. Local 
showers were fairly general in most vSections of the Eastern Belt, especially in the Atlantic 
area, where some places were then getting too much rain. In tlie Western Belt the week 
was generally dry. In Texas the condition generally was good except locally in the 
South, and plants are putting on squares and blooming well in the northern portion 
of the State, but rain was desirable in many places. In Oklahoma progress was still 
mostly good, but rain was beginning to be needed, with some local blooming occurring 
in the South-east. In the Mississippi Valley States progress was mostly fair to good 
except for some hill sections in Arkansas and in Tennessee, where it was rather poor. 
In the Eastern Belt the general situation improved materially ofter the rains, but 
there were complaints of too much moisture favouring weevil activity in a good 
many places where rains had been frequent, and there were still many unsatisfactory 
stands. 

(Report of i July): During the week temperatures averaged near normal except 
that it was decidedly cooler in the North-East until near the week-end. Sulxstantial 
to heavy rains occurred in South-Western Texas and showers in the Eastern portion 
of the belt. OtherwHIvSe there was little or no precipitation. In general cotton in parts 
of Texas not receiving rain was withstanding the drought very well, but moisture was 
urgently needed in all sections except in the South-West, where tliere was more or less 
storm damage. Plants are squaring and blooming w^ell to the North except in the 
extreme North-West. In Oklahoma progress w'as only fair. The general condition w^as 
fair to good, but the crop needesed rain. Bolls w’cre showing locally. In the Mississippi 
Valley States, conditions varied considerably, but growTh w’as mostly satisfactory in 
lowland districts, but owing to continued dryness progress w'^as poor to only fair in 
many places. Rain was needeed in Tennessee and Alabama, but in Georgia conditions 
generally improved, especially in the Northern half, though there w'ere many poor 
stands there. In Southern Georgia stands w^ere more uniform. In the Carolinas mxich 
of the w'cek w'as too cool for good growdli, but higher temperatures prevailed in the 
latter part. Cotton continues late, and vSome intended acreage w as being planted with 
other crops. 

(Report of 7 July): On the average temperatures in the cotton belt during the 
previous week ranged from fairly high in the Eastern belt to moderately low for the 
season in much of the West. Rainfall was mostly heavy except in South-Eastern 
sections and the North-Western portion of the belt. In Texas nearly all cotton sections 
received moderate to heavy rains. Growth was rather slow, but on the whole the crop 
had withstoood the previous drought very w^ell and the general condition continued 
mostly fair to good. There was considerable local flood damage. In Oklahoma while 
there was but little relief from the dryness, plants w’are standing the drought well and 
the general condition was still mostly good. There is considerable blooming in the South- 
Fields are clean, but grasshoppers are causing damage in some sections. In the Central 
States of the belt the week's rains were in general decidedly favourable and progress 
was mostly very good to excellent. Most of Georgia still needed rain, and cotton 
made only fair growth in the North, while more or less deterioration w^as reported from 
Southern and Central portions of the State. In the Carolinas progress and condition 
were fair to good, though plants were small. There “were complaints of too much rain, 
in Eastern Nortli Carolina. The first bale in Arizona was ginned on 3 July. 
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The acreage of cotton in cultivation on i July was estimated by the Government 
to be 30,621,000 acres, compared with 27,888,000 acres in 1935 and an average of 
37,545,000 acres during the five preceding years ending I 934 >‘ percentages, 109.8 and 
81.6. Increases are shown by all States, except Florida. Texas reports an increase of 
12 % over last year, and Arkansas 14 %. The greatest proportional increases are in 
irrigated areas of the far west, California showing an increase of 68 %, Arizona 24 % 
and New Mexico 18 %. 

Indo-China: Condition in North Annam at the end of April was satisfactory, 
but unsatisfactory in other areas owing to drought. Production in Cambodia was 
very good. 

E^ypt' During the first half of June, the weather was mild and on certain days 
the temperature favoured growth Water for irrigation was amply adequate. The 
egg-masses of Prodenia lihira (cotton leaf worm) were widespread in most districts, in 
greater numbers and earlier than last vear, but, owdng to active control, no hatching 
took place except in a few areas where it w-as easy to destroy the worms as soon as 
they appeared. The crop w^as considered quite safe from the ravages of this pest. 

The young trees resumed their active growth, as the weather improved after 
being quite unfavourable in May The bolls increased in number in the early and 
general cultivations in I'^pper Egypt 1 ^'lowering and formation of bolls became ge¬ 
neral in the south of Delta In the northern districts the plants were still in the 
stages of growing, branching and budding Manuring w’-as in active progress in the 
late cultivations, and some of the general ones. 

During the second half of Jline, the w^ealher w'as temperate on some days, hot 
on others, but in general favourable to growth Water was amply adequate. 
The egg^masses of the Prodevia litura continued to prevail The attack was general in 
the Delta, and in Middle Egypt, to a much smaller extent, in the other pro\dnces. The 
egg-masses reached their maximum toward the middle of June, and then began to de¬ 
crease gradually. This stage is about to disappear except in the northern districts of 
the Delta. The crop condition is generally satisfactory. An attack of grasshoppers 
developped in restricted areas in the northern districts, and it was being controlled 
by poison bait. 

Vegetative growth wras fully attained in some of the early cultivations of the south 
of the Delta and Upper iCgyqit, in almost all of which the bolls attained full size, 
climatic conditions having been favourable In the northern Delta the plant was in 
the growth, buds and flower stages. Hoeing was still progressing in the late cultivations 

The crop is generally eight days in advance of last year. 

According to the acreage estimate published by the Government on 15 J uly, based 
on the annual census taken by the Survey Department, the area planted with cotton 
this year is 1,781,100 acres, compared with 1,732,500 acres last year, and an average 
of 1,742,900 acres during the five years ending with 1934; percentages. 102.8 and 
102.2. In comparison with last y^'ear, most of the increavSe has taken place in Upper 
basins districts, owing to the increased quantity of water available for 
irrigation, specially in Assint and Girga provinces. In the Middle Egypt the area has 
lightly decreased, and in the Delta, e.specially in the northern districts, only a slight 
increase is noticed 

Nigeria. By the end of May in the Nortli practically aU the cotton crop had 
been marketed, the total available for export being estimated at about 200,000 centals 
(42,000 bales of 478 lb.). This is much less than was expected early in the season 
and is due to the excessive rainfall. The same occurred in the South where in the 
Ibadan area the crop was reported to be 25 % below earlier estimates. 
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Nyasaland: It was estimated in May that this year's production of ginned cotton 
would exceed 120,000 centals (25,000 bales of 478 lb.). 

Uganda: I 035“36 Crop. — According to the most recent estimate, the 1935-36 
production of ginned cotton amounted to 1,272,000 centals (266,100 bales of 478 lb.) 
as compared with 980,000 (205,000) in 1934-35 and 885,000 (185,000) on the average 
of the preceding five seasons. Percentages: 129.8 and 143.8. 

1936-37 Crop. — Eastern Province: During May in Teso district 
weather conditions were dry for part of the month The average planted in that district 
to the end of May was 29,533 which shews a large increase above the corresponding 
figure of 15,007 for last season. Preparation of land was general in Busoga and a 
little cotton had been planted. Weather conditions were favourable in Bugwere, 
Budama and Bugishu and germination was satisfactory 7,042 acres were planted in 
Bugwere, which shews a large increase compared with the corresponding figure of 1,004 
for last .season, 1,567 acres were planted in Bugishu to the end of May. 

Northern Province* Rainfall in I^ango district was below average and 
planting was impeded. Clearing of land was well advanced and 984 acres were planted 
at the end of the mouth. 1,722 acres were planted in Bimyoro and planting conditions 
had become favourable. Preparation for planting in the West Nile district had been 
held u]> owing to lack of rain. Seed distribution w’as practically completed and the 
position was satisfactory. 

B Uganda Province: The weather during May was dry throughout 
Buganda, and conditions were slightly too diy’' for cotton planting. More land than 
usual was re]x>rted as cleared for planting. A little sowing took place at the beginning 
of the month and the seed germinatetl well. It is anticipated that the J ime planting 
would be greater than usual 

Tanganv^ha' As revised at 1 May 1936, the (piantity of ginned cotton available 
for sale was estimated at 275,000 centals (57,600 bales of 478 lb ). 

It was reported in May that the cotton crop w*as satisfactory. 

HEMP 

(ietmany: Accordmg to the recent estimate, the area cultivated to hemp this 
year is about 12,800 acres against 8,g8o in T035; percentage 1430. 

Hungary: On 23 June hemp was reported to be growing well. The crops are 
of average height but rather thin. 

Italy: The hemp cro])s in South Italy were good in appearance. In North Italy 
the situation is fairly good and is improving. 

Poland: On 15 June crop condition W’as 3.1 against 3 5 at the same date last 
year. 


HOPS 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: After the finst week of June, when the bines 
were backward owing to the cold weather and the lack of sun. rapid growth was 
made, and at the end of the month the bines were generally healthy, vigorous and of 
good colour. Ratlier less disease and insect pests were prevalent than usual. 

‘ Hungary: Hops were reported to be growing well on 23 J une. 
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Czechoslovakia ' There is a serious infestation of green-fiy among hops. Othervdse, 
growth is good. 

United States: According to the July estimate, the area under hops this year 
is about 31,000 acres against 39,000 in 1935 and 26,000 on the average of the five 
years csndmg 1934^ percentages, 795 and 119.2 The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 26,994,000 lb. against 47,746,000 lb. and 31,015,000 lb.; percent¬ 
ages* 56 5 and 87.0. 


TOBACCO 

Bulgaria- According to the most recent estimate, the tobacco area this year is 
about 65,000 acres against 85,000 in 1935 and 67,500 on the average of the five years 
ending 1934, percentages 76 6 and 96 3 

Greece Tobacco grew satisfactorily during May and at the beginning of June. 

Hungary On 23 Jime, tobacco was growing well. Hoeing was in progress. 

Czechoslovakia The tobacco crops are growing normally 

According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to tobacco this year is 
about 24,800 acres against 24,700 in 1935 and 23,100 on the average of the five years 
ending 1934, percentages, too 5 and 107 7 

United States * The July estimate places tobacco production this year at 
1,113,764,000 lb According to the revised estimates, production in 1935 ^^as 
1,296,810,000 lb while the average of the five years 1930 to 1934 was 1,336,559,000 lb , 
percentages, 85 9 and 83.3 

Indo-China * GroT\tli was satisfactory at the end of April in northern and central 
Annam but imsativsfactory in the south owing to the drought In Cambodia, product¬ 
ion was satisfactory. 

Algeria The condition of the crop is very uneven in Alger, quality will be poor 
In Constantine, growth, after a temporary delay owing to rain and low temperatures^ 
recovered in the second half of J ime and progressed normally 


OTHER PRODUCTwS 

Cacao. 

Nigeria: It was reported in May that in the south the light crop cacao season 
was expected to be short, owing to the lack of early rains. 


Tea. 


India In North India, the weather was too wet to be altogether favourable, parti¬ 
cularly during the latter part of May Prospects were fair 

In South India the weather was warm and showery in the early part of May but 
later the monsoon de\ eloped and immediate prospects were not good. 

In North India, production to the end of May recorded an increase of 1,076,444 lb. 
as compared with the outturn to the same date last year. In South India, the outturn 
3 5 % behind that to the same date last year. 
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Indo-Chifta: Picking progressed normally in Tonkin. Green-fly was reported and 
the drotight was beginning to affect growth. 

Japan: During May owing to the low temperatures of the previous month, 
growth was generally delayed. The condition of the crop on June was poor. 

Coffee, 

Columbia: According to an estimate of the Fideracton Nacwnal de Cafeteros, 
the exports of Columbian coffee during the la.st commercial year (i July 1935-30 June 
1936) reached 496,600,000 lb. in 1934-35, ^58,300,000 lb in 1933-34, 429,700,000 lb. 
in 1932-33 and 398,800,000 lb in 1931-32 

The average consumption of the country during the years 1931-1935 was 49,600,000 
lb., an increase of about 5,500,000 lb. on the average consumption of the years 1926 
to 1930. 

Indo-Chtna: The growth of Arabtca varieties was checked at the end of April 
by the lack of rain. The planters anticipated an average crop 

Kenya: It was reported in May that picking of early coffee was to be commenced 
shortly but the main crop outlook was vStill uncertain and the realisation of earlier 
forecasts was considered doubtful 

Tanganyika. It was reported in May that the coffee crop was vSati.sfactory. 

Groundnuts. 

Indo-Chtna: The crops were good in appearance in North Annam at the end 
of April. 

Java and Madura The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies commimicates the following details on the groundnuts 


area.— 

193s 

.icre** cUTcs 

Area harvested in May. 35 000 40,800 

Area harvested from i January 31 May .... 181,600 176,400 

Area of standing crop at the end of May . . 175,000 148,800 


Tanganyika: As revised at i May, 1936, the quantity of groundnuts available 
for sale was e.stimated at 431,000 centals 

Drier weather was reported towards the end of May in most up-country districts, 
but heavy^ rains continued on the coast. 

Colza and sesame. 

Germany: According to the recent estimate, the area cultivated to colza this 
year is about 96,400 acres against 82,900 in 1935; percentage, 1163 

Austria: The yields of colza, harvesting of wliich was completed everywhere, were 
unsatisfactory. Crop condition on i July was 2.4 as on i July 1935, compared with 
1.7 on 1 Jiuie 1936. 
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Poland: On 15 June condition of winter colza was, according to the system of 
the country, 3.7 and that of spring colza 3.0 against 2.7 and 3.0 respectively at 
the same date last year. 

Czechoslovakia: Colza is maturing well in sunny weather. Harvesting has begun 
in some areas. Notwithstanding some lodging, production will probably be* fairly 
satisfactory. 

Indo-China: The condition of sesame in Annam was good at the end of April. 

Tanganyika: As revised at 1 May 1936, the quantity of sesame available for 
sale was estimated at 73,000 centals (3,670 short tons). 


Sericulture. 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, the quantity of silkworm eggs 
incubated this year was about 20,600 ounces against 24,300 in 1935 and 21),800 on the 
average of the five years ending 1934; percentages: 121.7 and 99 4- 

Greece: The disease which appeared on mulberry leaves at the begimiing of Jime 
may seriously affect the crop. 

Italy. The silk year closed in fairly good conditions as disease was of slight 
extent. The total quantity of eggs placed in incubation in i<)36 is estimated to be 
about 60 to 70 e^reater than that of 1935 and it is expected that the quantity of 
cocoons produced will show’ a similar increase. 

U S S R. By 30 June the (rovernment had acquired 41,200,000 lb. of cocoons 
( 87..5 % of the quantity provided for by the Plan), that is, 406,000 lb. more than the 
total for last year In TUzbekistan, the main silk area, the (rovemment had secured 
25,524,0001b. by 28 June (joj.i of the Plan) compared with 21,960,0001b. during 
the whole of 1935 

Jndo-China: The growth of mulberries was slightly checked in April by drought 
in Tonkin and in Central and Southern Annam. Those in North Annam yielded plenti¬ 
fully in April and it was possible to make rearings on a large scale, the results were 
good on the whole 

Japan: According to the most recent estimate, the quantity of eggs prepared 
for incubation for spring cocoons this year was about 2,280,000 ounces against 2,448,000 
in 1935 and 2,795,000 on the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages, 93 2 
and 81.6. 


FODDER CROPS 

Germany The warm weather of the second half of June was favourable for fodder 
crops. 

According to the recent estimates, the area under clover this year is about 3,665,000 
acres against 3,633,000 in 1935 and 4,284,000 on the average of the five years ending 
i 934 » percentages, 100.9 and 85.5. The corresponding figures for alfalfa are: 918,000, 
897,000 and 767,000 acres; percentages, ^02.3 and 119.7. 

The first cut of clover yielded about 141,000,000 centals (7,000,000 short tons) 
and that of alfalfa 37,000,000 centals (1,900,000 short tons). 

The total production of clover in 1935 was 158,300,000 centals (7,900,000 short 
tons) and that of alfalfa 51,500,000 centals (2,600,000 short tons). 
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Austria: The sugar beet crops are uneven while, in some places weeds are reported. 

Permanent and temporary meadows showed good yields and a record yield of 
straw from mixed clovers was obtained. Haymal^g was hindered by rain in the 
first half of June and the quality of the hay is unsatisfactory. Pastures afford sufficient 
bite for animals. 

Belgium: Clover yielded a plentiful first cut, though haymaking was done in 
unfavourable conditions. 

Spain: Fodder crops continue in excellent condition. 

Irish Free State' The early part of the month was dry but harsh and cold with 
night frosts. The .second half was sultry mth occasional thimder. The rains and 
heat of the second half of the month stimulated the growth of grass. 

Finland: The production of hay from permanent meadows in 1036 is estimated 
at 5,8.^0,000 centals (292,000 short tons) as compared with 6,170,000 centals (309,000 
short tons) in 1935 and with an average of 7,500,000 centals (375,000 short tons) 
in the five years 19^0-34; percentages, 04.6, and 77.9 The corresponding figures 
for hay from temporary meadows are 75,840,000 centals (3,792,000 short tons), 
74,fi3o,'ooo centals (3,731,000 short tons) and 63,050,000 centals (3,152,000 short toms) 
respectively; percentages, roi.6 and 120.3. 

France' After the middle of July the growth of fodder roots was assisted by the 
rise in temperature and the rain. The sowing of sw^edes was also facilitated by these 
conditions. The persistent rain, however, impeded flowering and the bringing in of 
fodders in many places. Quantity and quality were affected. The growth of grass 
in meadows and pastures was rather irregular 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland' Gra«s made little growth during May in Eng¬ 
land and Wales and it was apparent that mowing would be later than usual. The 
Jime rains caused rapid growth but cutting was delayed as long as possible in order 
to secure a heavier crop. W^eather conditions in many areas have hindered operations 
and harvesting was protracted. The ha> yields will be rather below average. Mangels 
are almost ever>'where a healthy and promising plant. Early sown turnips in many 
districts wTre dajuaged by fly and the adverse weather conditions and resowing was 
nece.ssary; with the rain and wanner weather the crop, where established, made good 
progre.ss and was generally reported at the end of the month to be looking well. 

In Scotland, the hay crop suffered con.siderably from the lack of moisture and 
the yield is expected to be the lowest for several years. At the end of June mangels 
were in average condition and turnips and swedes somewhat below it. The early 
sown turnips made good progress during June but the brairds of later sowings wrere 
irregular, resowing was necessary in several districts and at the end of the montb 
plants were badly in need of rain; some damage by fly was reported but there was 
little evidence of disease. 

Hungary: Mangels were growing well on 23 June. The first clover cut is saved. 
A good second cut of alfalfa and clover is anticipated. The first cut in permanent 
meadows is also finished. Yields w^ere generally above average. Pastures were becom¬ 
ing dried up in hilly districts and on sandy soils. In the greater part of the country 

however, they afford .sufficient bite for stock. 

Italy: Fodder crops are in good condition on the whole. Meadows and pastures 
are yielding well. 

Latvia: The persistent drought and the unusualheatof June reduced the estimates 
of the hay and clover crops which, however, promise to be larger than those of last 
year. The quality of grass in temporary meadows is good. The crop conditions of 
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annual clover on 15 June was average in 32.9 % of the crop reports, above average 
^ 540% below average in 12.4%. Corresponding figures for biennial clover were 
46*9%* 28.4% and 24.7 % and for permanent meadows 48.8%, 36.6% and 24.6 %. 

Netherlands: There were no complaints as to the growth of grass in the middle 
of June although the dry and cold weather of the first half of Jime had checked growth. 

The following are the most recent estimates of area under fodder crops compared 
with those of the past year and the average. 



1936 

1935 

Average 

1930-34 



(thousand acres) 


Temporary meadows. 

Clover . ". 

Mangels. 

Kohlrabi and turnips. 

Other fodder plants. 

.... 48.7 

• • • • 57 3 

. . . 115.9 

. . . X9.9 

.... 18.6 

52-7 

60.7 

116.5 

23 0 

187 

49.2 

74.0 

109.2 

28.5 

156 


% 1936 

1935 Average 

•• 100 -« xoo 

92 5 Q9.I 

94-3 77-4 

99-5 106.2 

86.6 70.0 

99.6 IT9.7 


Poland: The condition of meadows and pastures in central and western areas 
improved between 15 May and 15 June, but in the southern provinces it was below 
average, the rams of the first half of June having brought no betterment. 

Czechoslovakia: The hay harvest this year was generally very plentiful. The 
first cut of clover, alfalfa and meadow hay was impeded in most cases by the wet weather 
but its quality was good, though not in all areas. The second clover cut has already 
begmi and also promised good yields. The aftermath is growing well. In some areas, 
the fodder crops require more rain, 

Argentina (telegram of 17 July): Pastures are in good condition. 

Canada: Condition figures of fodder crops, most of which lie outside the western 
drought area, were well maintained during Jmie but in most cases they were not as 
high as in June 1935. Pastures, at 100, were one point lower than at the end of May 
and 3 points below the level of last year. 

The early part of July was unfavourable for all crops except in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia, Feed shortages are expected in the Prairies. 

The first estimates of the area under certain fodder crops are given below 
together with the figures of last year and the five-year averages. 


Hay and clover (i) 

Alfalfa. 

Fodder maize . . 
Turnips, etc. . . . 


% 1936 


1936 

1935 

(thoustind acres) 

Average 

1930-1934 

1935 

■* 100 

Average 

100 

8.737 

8,698 

9,260 

100.5 

94-3 

779 

762 

676 

102.2 

II5-3 

463 

481 

401 

96.3 

115-6 

183 

185 

183 

98.8 

100.0 


i) Seeded meadow only. 


Algeria: As a result of the bad weather which predominated up to the middle of 
June, the quality of the hay harvest is mediocre, particularly that of temporary 
meadows in Oran and Alger. Alexandra clover and alfalfa yielded well. Aftermath 
is plentiful in Alger and pastures are generally well supplied. 

French Morocco: The wet and cool weather which prevailed until the middle of 
June was favourable to the fodder crops, grass and grazings. Grass was plentiful every¬ 
where but hay making and ensilage were often impeded and the quality in many cases 
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was seriously affected by the excessive moisture. In a few places the fodder crops 
rotted. Weather in the second half of June was fine and markedly warmer but mists 
and dew still occurred nearly everywhere. Grass, however, was beginning to look 
parched 

Union of South Africa Durmg May the south-western districts of the Cape Pro¬ 
vince experienced exceptionally cold weather with very little rain except in the coastal 
area, veld and stock were in poor condition In the north-west the weather was dry 
and cool with light rams in some parts, the veld was dry but there was still a fair 
amoimt of grazing and stock were m fair condition, prospects were moderately good 
Rainfall in other parts of the Cape Province was fairly satisfactory and animals were 
reported to be generayy in fair condition 

The weather was generally cold in the highveld area of Natal and towards the end 
of the month there were copious rains, many lambs died as a result of the cold weather 
and most of the winter feed was damaged by contmuous rains. In the middle-veld 
districts weather was mild early in the month but wet and cold later, stock and veld 
were in excellent condition 

Conditions were cold in many parts of the Orange Free State and there were some 
losses among stock m the north-east owing to rain and cold. Elsewhere stock were 
doing fairly well. 

Conditions in the Transvaal during May were changeable and unusually wet 
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SUPPLEMENTARY FIGURES 


France: 

The final estimates of cereal production 

in 1935 are 

as follows: 



1935 

1934 

Average 

1929*33 

% 1935 

1934 Average 

= 100 — 100 


Area in thousand acres. 




Wheat . . 


13.354 

13.278 

99.2 

99.8 

Mesliii . . 

. 179 

184 

198 

97-6 

90.7 

Rye . . . 

. 1,668 

1,694 

1.776 

98.5 

93-9 

Barley . . 

. 1.787 

i,8to 

1.834 

98.7 

97-5 

Oats . . . 


8,210 

8.444 

98.7 

95-9 

Buckwheat 

. 7^7 

759 

787 

94-4 

91.1 


Total . . . 2$,yo4 

26,011 

26,317 

98.8 

97-7 


Production in 

thousand centals. 



Wheat . . . 

.170.973 

203,110 

183,042 

84.2 

93-4 

Meslin . . . 

. 2,032 

1,808 

2,172 

112.4 

93-5 

Rye , , . . 


18.471 

18,322 

89.0 

89.8 

Barley . . . 


22,797 

24,221 

99.2 

93-4 

Oats . . . . 


96.660 

108.686 

101.6 

90.4 

Buckwheat . 

. 6.258 

7243 

7.665 

86.4 

81.6 


Production in 

thousand bushels. 



Wheat . . . 

.284,949 

338.511 

305,064 

84.2 

93-4 

Meslin . . . 

. 3.503 

3.117 

3.745 

112.4 

93-5 

Rye .... 


32.984 

32.718 

89.0 

89.8 

Barley , . . 

. 47.127 

47.496 

50.461 

99-2 

93.4 

Oats .... 


302.060 

339642 

101.6 

90.4 


Compared with the preliminary estimates the figures show an increase of 3,712,600 
centals (6,187,500 bushels) in wheat (2.2 %), a decrease of 1,014,100 centals (2,112,800 
budiels) in barley (4.5 %) and a decrease of 3,368,700 centals (10,527,000 bushels) in 
oats (3.3 %). 
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Italy: Below are shown the estimates of area and production in 1935 which have 
just been issued by the Italian Government. The statistics of wheat, rye, barley 
and oats appeared in earlier issues of the Crop Report. 





ARfiA 




PRODUCtlON 


CROPS 



1 Aver- 
j age 

% 

1933 

1935 

1934 

Aver¬ 

age 

% 1935 

! 1935 

1934 

1 1929 

i to 

i 1933 

1934 

Aver¬ 

age 

100 

2929 

to 

X933 

1934 

Aver¬ 

age 

200 


1 

i thousand acres 

roo 

thousand centals 

100 

Maize. 

i 

1 3.643 

3.655 

3.606 

99.7 

101.0 

55,551 

70J88 

! 

57,625 

78.9 

96.4 

Rice. 

i 338 j 

323 

345 

104.6 

98.0 

13,977 

13.602 

14.701 

102.8 

95.1 

Potatoes. 

[ J.004 , 

1.001 

953 

100.3 

105.4 1 

47,600 

59.672 

49.107 

1 

79.8 

96.9 

Sugar beet. 

227 1 

224 

252 

101.6 

90.0'i 

51.252 

58.466 

57.694 

87.7 

88.8 

1 «) 

2.409 1 

2,446 

2,216 

98.5 

108.7 * 

c) 1.596,668 

1,067.392 

1.344,446' 

149.6 

118.8 

Vines.! 

1 b) 

! 

7.259 

7,282 

7.828 

99.7 

92.7 1 

Thousand Imperial gallons i 
<01,065.9811 672.0081 845.416 

158.6 

126.1 

1 «) 1 

2,080 1 

2.002 

1,781 

103.9 

116.8 I 

Thousand cent 
e) 28.0011 29.5051 

als 1 

28.156 

94.9 

99.5 

Olives. 

1 b) 1 

3.045 j 

3.152 

3.543 

96.6 

85.9 ' 

0 5,002j 

4.782 

4.472 

104.6 

111.8 

UnMed .j 

10 . 

11 

18 

92.1 

54.4 

49 

46 

99 

107.4 

49.6 

Hemp (fibre). 

166 

156 j 

166 

106.5 

100.3 

1,421 

l,333j 

1,538 

106.6 

92.4 


a) Crop grown alone. — b) Mazed Crop — c) Production of wine grapes. — d) Production of wine. 
^) Production of olives. — /) Production of oil 
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LIVE STOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
The pig crop in Germany. 


The results of the latest enumeration of pigs conducted on 4 June 1936 
are set out below together with the figures for the same periods in the five 
preceding years. 


QessiBcation 

1 4 June 1 

j 1936 1 

4 June 

1935 1 ) 

1 

1 4 June 

1 1934 x) 

j 7 J une 

1 1933 X) 

I June 
193 * i) 

i June 

193 X X) 

Sucking p%gs under B weeks old . . 

1 

5.392,521 1 

4.555.688 

5,282.943 j 

5,139.421 

5,500,939 

6,027,347 

Young pigs from 8 weeks to 6 months 
old . 

10.429,748 

9,523.130 

10,435,801 

9,752,264 

9.831,953 

10,350.781 

Pigs from 6 months to x year old . 

4,640,573 

4.258.784 

. 4.787.126 

4.449,499 

4,108,788 

4,172,046 

of which 






1 

Boars for service. 

Sows for breeding (total) , . . . i 

Sows covered . 1 

Other swine. 

47.605 
653.581 , 
(426.519) 
3.939,387 , 

46.094 

554.007 

(355,335) 

3.658.683 

44.404 1 
547.156! 
(338,291) 
4,195,566 1 

45,651 

652,482 

(421,693) 

3.751,366 

45.779 
607,557 1 
(374.337) 
3,455.452 

54,287 

1 692,805 

(408,951) 
3.424,954 

Pigs X year old and over . i 

1 1.828.430 ' 

1,703,913 i 

1,861,780 , 

1,832.550 

1,847,138 

1,979,151 

of which* , 

1 , 


1 1 




Boars for service, ... 

.Sows for bleeding (total) ’ 

Sows covered. ! 

Other swine. | 

63.164 1 
1.528.662 1 
(961.586)' 
236 604 1 

65,563 

1.360.937 

(866,408) 

277,413 

70,938 , 
1.518,991 ' 
(948.505), 

1 271.851 ' 

1 

72.372 

1,511,162 

(977.904) 

249,016 

73,202 

1,534,262 

(937.634) 

239,674 

70.842 
1.662,653 
! (1,021.436) 
245,656 

Total . ! 

1 

22.29U72 , 

20,041,515 

22,367,650 1 

21,173,734 , 

21,288,818 

22.529325 

i) Excluding the Saar territory 








Sheep numbers in Germany. 

The following table contains the results of an enumeration of sheep conducted 
in Germany (including the Saar) on 4 June 1936 compared with the correspond¬ 
ing figures of last year. 


Claiiiilicatiou 


4 June 

1936 

4 June 

X935 (t) 

Sheep under i year . 


. 2,015.360 

1,787,189 

Males. 


927,181 

. . . 

Females. 


. 1,088,179 


Sheep I year old and over . . . 


. 2,g8i,i6i 

2 . 75 J. 0'99 

Rams. 


60,436 


Wethers. 


377.994 


Ivambing ewes. 


428,7«5 


Other ewes. 


. 2,1:1,087 

. . . 


Total . . 

• 5 > 996 , 52 I 

4,540,27s 


i] Excluding the Saar Territory. 
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Pift population in Denmark. 

(Thousands) 




1936 





1935 




Classification 

13 

June 

3 

1 May 

21 

Mar. 

1 ^ 
Feb. 

28 

Dec. 

1 16 
Nov 

5 

Oct. 

24 

Aug. 

13 

July 

25 

May 

13 

April 

xst 

Mar. 

Boars for breeding. 

24 

23 

22 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Sows in farrow for 
first time . . . 

125 

126 

117 

95 

97 

97 

86 

75 

83 

83 

87 i 

89 

other sows in farrow 

189 

182 

172 

175 

181 

181 

178 

184 

188 

*72, 

154 1 

166 

Sows in milk . . . 

99 

93 

100 

96 

90 

89 

98 

90 

78 

88 

98 

81 

Sows not yet cov¬ 
ered (and not 
for slaughter) 

27 

25 i 

25 

23 

1 

1 21 

i 

26 1 

29 1 

25 

24 

1 

25 

22 

19 

Sows for slaughter. 

15 

14 

15 

18 


^7 1 

14 

9 

10 

*2 

12 

14 

Total 0 / rows . . . i 

455 

440 \ 

429 

407 

405 

410 

405 

383 

383 

380 

373 

369 

Sucking pigs not 
weaned .... 

810 

768 

819 

779 

732 

766 

860 

782 

673 

724 

813 

695 

Young and adult 
pigs for slaugh¬ 
ter: 

Weaned pigs un¬ 
der 35 kg . • 

826 

852 

826 

816 

885 

882 

792 

742 

772 

797 

740 

1 

738 

Pigs of 35 and 
under 6 o kg. . 

700 

686 

700 

722 

723 

674 

683 

693 

733 

635 

629 

637 

Fat pigs of 60 
kg. and over . 

559 

562 

1 

558 1 

518 

450 

565 

534 

545 

453 

500 

463 

508 

Total pigs . . • 

3,374 

3,331 

3,354 } 

3,263 

5.2/5 

3JI8 

3,295 

3,166 

3,034 

3,056 

3,038 

2,967 


Live stock in Switzerland. 

The Federal Bureau of Statistics has issued the provisional results of the 
live stock census conducted on 21 April 1936. 


Cattle. 


Classification 

1936 

X 935 

19.34 

1953 

X931 

Calves not over 6 months: 

for slaughter. 

58,036 

94.843 

69,875 

61.879 

57.032 

for rearing. 

199,810 

178,466 

187.138 

184,512 

225,493 

Young cattle from 6 months 

to I year . 

95.807 

• 97.075 

101,215 

111,226 

108,277 

Heifers: 

from I to 2 years .... 

183,048 

187,451 

200,021 

*15.389 

188,641 

over 2 years. 

105,780 

111,456 

126,775 

127,722 

103,114 

Cows. 

879,856 

903,153 

919.804 

912,766 

868,316 

Bulls: 

from I to 2 years .... 

21,618 

23.895 

21,050 

26,429 

28,901 

over 2 years. 

7.331 

8,052 

8,644 

10,998 

7,610 

Oxen: 

from 1 to 2 years .... 

9,682 

7.744 

11,949 

19,224 

12,331 

over 2 years. 

6,007 

7.905 

12,216 

13,787 

9,495 

Totad . . . 

1.566.975 

1,590,040 

1,658,687 

1,683.932 

1,609,410 
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Cattle, — Total cattle numbers show a decline of only 23,000 or 1,5 per cent. 
Compared with the record numbers registered in 1933, cattle were 117,000 fewer 
in 1936. The smaller decline which occurred between 1935 and 1936 is the result 
of changes in the various age groups. The number of cows, the main category 
for both meat and milk markets, was 880,000, a decrease of 23,300, or 2.5 per 
cent., from 1935. Notwithstanding this reduction, there are still nearly 10,000 
more cows than there were in 1931 and there is thus no question of a serious 
diminution in cow numbers. Last year's decline is mainly the reflection of 
the comparatively high meat slaughterings resulting from certain official meas¬ 
ures introduced after 1935 and of events that occurred during the last year. 
(Notwithstanding the smaller numbers of cows, slaughterings in 1935 were greater 
than in 1934. vSee Crop Report, March 1936, p. 205). However, the decline 
in cow numbers is not considerable as the numbers of heifers over 2 years was 
very great in 1935 and large enough to replace the slaughtered cows. Fewer 
animals were exported last year than in 1934. 

The rise that has occurred in recent months in the prices of the various 
categories of cattle is to be explained by the distribution among the various 
age groups. The low prices for meat and store animals which ruled from 1933 
to the middle of 1935 caused a contraction in roarings which is now evident 
in the limited suj)ply of these types. Moreover, in some regions numbers were 
reduced owing to the drought of 1934 and part of 1935. The suspension of the 
milk quotas when animals were turned out to pasture naturally induced farmers 
to sell fewer cows. The rise in prices was accentuated by the changes that 
occurred in numbers The latter coincided with a reduction in pig numbers 
which reduced competition considerably 

♦ ♦ * 

Pigs. — Since the spring of 1935. the number of pigs fell by as much as 
213,000, or ig.6 per cent. The numbers at present are about 50,000 below 
those of the 1931 Census. The unsatisfactory prices ruling up to the autumn 
of 1935 and the poor potato crop of that year are the main causes of this large 
reduction. 


Ptgs. 

(number) 


Clastification 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1931 

Sucking pigs up to 2 months 

201,883 

269,429 

261,876 

236,890 

247,012 

Young pigs from 2 to C months . 

^92,467 

435.642 

381,129 

328,432 

M 9,^28 

of which from 4 to 6 months . 

(204,795) 

— 

—. 

- - 

— 

Pigs for fattening over 6 months 

198,507 

288,350 

260,392 

247,028 

237,376 

Sows* 

total . 

79,018 

90,824 

94*938 

81,379 

89,303 

in farrow. 

(51.446) 

(56,423) 

— 

— 

— 

Boars. 

3.362 

4,128 

4.II5 

3 . 7^0 

3.503 

Totai, . . . 

875.237 

1,088,379 

1,002,450 

897,449 

926,422 






s 
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The number of animals for breeding purposes is smaller than that of last 
year and suggests that there will not be a large supply of pigs for sale. The 
number and the use made of sows for reproduction will determine the number 
of pigs next spring. 

Horses, — The reduction in horse numbers is greatest in the more urban 
cantons and next to these come the cantons of Lucerne and Orisons. In these 
areas a progressive mechanization is taking place in both town traffic and 
agriculture. The profits of haulage are thus reduced and there is a cor¬ 
responding decrease in horse numbers. 


Other animals, poultry and beehives, 
(number) 



1936 

X 93 I 

Horses .. 

. . . 139493 

140,300 

Horses tinder 4 years. 

, . . 17,111 

13.583 

Horses for reproduction. 

. . . 8.061 

5*505 

Draught horses. 

. . . 114,^21 

121,212 

Sheep . 

. . . 175,405 

184 754 

Goats . 

• • • 277.738 

237,995 

Poultry . 

■ ■ ■ 5,580,639 

4,9)^7.858 

Fowls, turkeys and guinea fowls . . . 

• ■ ■ 5,5^0,ibi 

4,864.459 

including chicks under 2 months . . 

■ ■ ■ {1.175.477) 

(453.957) 

Geese and ducks. 

. . . 5 °. 7 i<> 

53.397 

Beehives . 

• ■ • 532 , 47 ') 

300,444 


Sheeps and goats. — The number of sheep in Switzerland has again fallen 
(9,300, or 5.1 per cent, since 1931). The decrease in Orisons is largely due to 
a change of marketing season (this year, heavy sales were made at the end of 
the winter, not as before, in May and June). Moreover, some communes report 
the total slaughter of sheep owing to scab. The closing of common pastures 
has also resulted in a reduction in numbers. The decline in Valais is mainly 
the result of the vigorous application of the forestry law. 

Goats are steadily declining in importance because persons with other 
occupations are giving up their agricultural pursuits. Goats in some cases 
have been replaced by cattle. 

Poultry, — The number of people possessing poultry has declined conside¬ 
rably since 1931* This reduction is mainly the result of the fluctuations of 
prices in recent years (marked by an increase in the cost of corn and a fall in 
the price of eggs at the main laying season). Small poultry holdings for which 
feedingstufls have to be purchased were consequently no longer remunerative. 
However, in spite of a reduction in the number of owners, there has been a 
considerable increase in the number of fowls of about 665,700, or 13.7 per cent, 
the present numbers reaching 5 » 53 ^> 20 ^ birds. The increase is due entirely 
to the growth in the number of young chickens. 
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Current Information on live stock and derivatives. 

Estonia: Feeding conditions for animals were better than in May and had a favo¬ 
urable influence on milk production. 

The production of milk in 1935 was 751,148,000 lb. compared with 706,784,000 lb. 
in 1934 vdth an average of 786,488,000 lb. in the five years 1929-33; percentages, 
106.3 and 95 * 5 * The corresponding figures of the production of butter were 29,307,000 
lb., 27,754,100 lb. and 31,472,400 lb. respectively, percentages, 105.6 and 93.1 

Irish Free State: Supplies are adequate for normal reciuirements. Milk yields were 
backward at the beginning of the month but they recovered later. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland The shortage of grass apparent early in the 
month was remedied in England and Wales by the rapid growth following the advent 
of rain and warmer weather, and at the end of June pa.sture was generally plentiful. 

Cattle and sheep made good progress and were doing well. Milk yields were 
about nonnal for the .season everywhere, but in Scotland hand feeding was necessary. 

Latvia Owing to the heat, the production of milk did not increase in June 
but it was maintained at the level of the same period of last year. 

Netherlands: Feeding conditions for milk cows were good in all provinces during 
June They were not as good in the .second half owing to the warm weather 

Milk production in Groningen, Friesland, Drenthe Overijs?el, Guelder, North 
and South Holland and Limburg was greater than that of the same month last 
year. The increase, however, in no instance exceeded 5 The yield in Zeeland 
declined by 5 % 

Ar(*entina (Telegram of 17 July) The health of animals is generally good. 

Algeria: Live stock improved in condition in June in all parts Meat and work 
animals are in a good state and only sheep from the south of Constantine are inclined 
to the mediocre. Supplies of feed were generally- adequate for July and August. Ani¬ 
mals are in good health. 

French Morocco, Stock were in satisfactory condition everywhere at the end 
of June. Grazings were vStill in good condition, notwithstanding the time of year. 
They were beginning to look parched but stubble was abundant, the grain crops having 
been abandoned in .some cases, and there were ample feed resources Though surface 
waters and the watertable were decreasing, particularly in the south, water .supplies 
were still sufficient. Cisterns were still full 

LATEST INFORMATION 

Canada (Telegram of 23 July) The drought and high temperatures persisted over 
the western grain belt with only slight relief from local showers. Damage has spread. 
Prospects are fair in Northern Manitoba, in eastern and central parts of Saskat¬ 
chewan and in the northern districts of Alberta but a huge grain area is irreparably 
damaged. Extensive loss has been caused by hail, grasshoppers and stem rust Rain 
is urgently needed. 

United States (Telegram of 23 July): High temperatures and the lack of rainfall 
continued in the interior of the United States, especially to the west of the Mississippi. 
The south and south-east, however, received good rains. In New' England and to the 
west of the Continental Divide conditions continue satisfactory. The drought further 
reduced the spring wheat crops and caused serious but undetermined damage to maize, 
particularly in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas. 



TRADE 



May 

Ten momtbs (August x-May 31 ) 

TWSLVR MONTHS 
(August x-July 3X) 

COUNT&IKS 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


1936 

1935 

1936 1 *935 

1935-36 I 1934-35 

1935-36 1 *934-35 

1934-35 

t9S4-35 


Exporting Counirtgs: 



Bulgaria. 

0 

220 

Hungary. 

379 

675 

I4thuania .... 

46 

55 

Poland. 

146 

64 

Romania .... 

... 

“*134 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

U. 8. S. R. 

i6.*391 

... 


7.194 

Argentina .... 

ChUe . 

Syria and I^banon . 

2.255 

9,376 

^86 

9 

Algeria. 

.. • 

... 

French Morocco . . 


■”l52 

Tunis. 

26 

Australia. 

3.468 

3.933 

New Zealand . . . 



Importing Countries 
Oennany . . . 

295 

2 

Austria . 

0 

0 

Belgium . 

79 


Denmark .... 

0 

0 

Spain . 

0 

0 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

Finland. 

0 

0 

Fiance. 

260 

3,155 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

99 

88 

Greece. 

0 

0 

Italy . 

— 

•— 

lAtvla. 

0 

66 

Norway . 

0 

0 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

304 

Portugal. 

933 

0 

Sweden . 

172 

395 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

United States . . . 

20 

2 

Ceylon. 

— 

— 

China . 



India . 


4 

Japan . 

.... 

— 

e«ypt . 

«•« 

... 

Union of South Afr. 

.. . 

... 

Totals . . . 

24,666 

25,859 

Exporting Countries: 



Germany. 

0 

0 

Bulgaria. 

77 

0 

Estonia. 

18 

0 

Hungary. 

9 

60 

I<atvia. 

227 

13 

t«ithuania .... 

104 

82 

Poland. 

335 

1,027 

Roxxiania .... 


.., 

Sweden . 

’*57 

93 

U.S.S. R. 

... 

... 

Canada . 

553 

9 

Argentina .... 

461 

227 

Algeria. 

... 

... 

Importing Countries: 
Austria . 

0 

0 

Belgium . 

0 

0 

Denmark. 

0 

2 

Finland. 

0 

0 

France. 

0 

0 

Italy. 


— 

Norway 

0 

0 

Netherlands ... 

0 

0 

Switrerland . . . 

0 

0 

Czechoslovakia 

0 

0 

United States . . 

0 

0 

Totals . . . 

1»841 

1,513 


Wheat* — Thousand centais (i cental « xoo lb.). 


0 

0 


573 i 


220 


0 


0 

220 , 

0 

0 

0 


5,060 ! 


5.937 


0 


0 

6.526 

0 

0 

0 


1,243 


573 


0 


0 

584 1 

1 0 

0 

0 


1,054 


485 


0 


9 

1,274 j 

9 



1 ) 

3.353 

I) 

143 

1 ) 

2 

I) 

4 

2.538 , 

4 

0 

0 


2 


2.434 


0 


2 

2,500 1 

2 


• • • 

2 ) 

16.508 


1,232 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

814 

1,285 

1.038 

0 

0 


108.208 

1 

77.235 


9 


2 

86.627 , 

2 

_ 

— 


34.588 

1 

92.202 


— 


— 

105,860 

— 



2 ) 

794 

2 ) 

580 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

55 

659 

410 

0 

0 


154 


225 


7 


15 

278 j 

18 


» . • 

2 ) 

4.222 

u 

4.974 

2 ) 

366; 

2 ) 

223 

7,028 

328 



1 ) 

2.310 

ll) 

3.212 

I) 

0 

X) 

0 

4.467 

0 

9 

2 


2,370 


1,307 


139 


181 

2,258 

185 

0 

0 


40,856 , 


40,268 


0 


0 

44,924 , 

0 



2 ) 

0 

2) 

0 

2 ) 

168 

2) 

7 

0 * 

22 

399 

304 


983 1 


119 


1.832 


6,612 

121 

6,995 

348 

485 


0 


0 


2,496 


3,640 

0 1 

4,802 

2,635 

1,495 


871 


1.570 


20.741 


21,636 

1,742 

25.450 

408 

1 589 


35 


31 


3,926 


9,661 

31 

10,763 

0 

0 


0 


0 


18 


0 

0 

0 

79 

0 


44 i 


93 


79 


0 

121 , 

0 

994 

1.100 


0 


0 


7,106 


7.979 

0 ' 

9,420 

137 

203 


0 


0 


1,228 


1.012 

0 

1,338 

1,213 

’ 1,177 


7.064 


17.791 1 


14.152 ! 


13.323 

22,688 

15,829 

9,980 

1 11,779 


529 


657 


93,088 i 


93,889 

827 , 

113,179 

990 

1,402 


0 


0 


6.806 


6,535 

0 

8.684 

— 

— 


— 


— 


— 1 


— 

9 

12.159 

0 

0 


877 


146 


0 


0 

659 

0 

348 

461 


0 


0 


2,%5 


3,159 

0 

3.907 

994 

1,008 


4 


428 


9,370 


9,720 

811 

11,200 

0 

22 


2,112 


0 


152 


163 

0 

207 

75 

68 


1,689 j 


1,248 


869 


807 

1,973 

902 

549 

873 


2 


2 


7,449 


8,322 

2 

10,750 

0 

57 


4 


2 


1,292 


635 

4 

849 

1,704 

1,102 


132 


1,312 


26.028 


13,724 

1,356 

' 15,540 

7 

4 


— 


— 


88 


22 

— i 

1 53 



I) 

121 

I) 

249 

1 ) 

2,773 

I) 

7.015 

289 

10,889 

0 

0 


223 


240 


298 


101 

247 1 

1 101 

439 

1,071 


— 


— 


7,683 


9,431 

— 

10,878 

I) 

2 

!i) 

51 

I) 

2 

I) 

1,235 

51 1 

1,250 

... 


2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

2 

12 ) 

20 

!*) 

520 

2 ' 

531 

214 O 8 

23,202 

1 235,987 1 

254,968 1 

1 211,152 1 

1 220,4531 

297,961 

1 277,674 

Rye. 

— Thousand centals 

(i cental 

»« 100 lb.). 



64 

511 


820 


51 


542 


4,883 

5* 1 

5,393 

0 

1 0 


121 


0 


0 


0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 


333 


494 


331 


22 

783 

22 

0 

0 


146 


705 


0 


0 

728 

0 

0 

0 


1,640 


1,909 


0 


0 

1.929 

0 

0 

0 


1,834 


1,184 


0 


0 

1.199 i 

0 

0 

0 


4,246 


10,117 


0 


0 

11.665 

0 


... 

X) 

304 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

2 


844 

1,847 

18 


20 

2.000 

22 

— 

— 

2 ) 

1,113 

2 ) 

347 


— 



624 

— 

0 

0 


655 


403 


0 


11 

666 

11 

— 



1,885 


5,289 


— 


--i 

5,950 

— 

... 

••• 

2 ) 

20 

2 ) 

24 

2 ) 

0 

a) 

0 

26 

0 

108 

121 


0 


0 


820 


1,695 

0 

1779 

132 

322 


26 


9 


2,981 


1.543 

31 

1,797 

262 

397 


0 


4 


3,393 


3.536 

4 

4,090 

293 

33 


0 


0 


1,204 


143 

0 

450 

0 

0 




2 


20 


31 

4 

35 




0 1 







0 

179 

93 

231 


0 


0 


2.590 


2,026 

0 

2.535 

172 , 

128 


77 


227 

1 

1,276 


1,545 

227 

1,854 

55 

15 


0 1 

1 

0 

1 

267 


126 

0 

161 

2 1 

0 


4 


4 


15 


15 

4 

20 

0 1 

1,279 


2 ! 

1 

0 


983 


5,269 

0 

5,917 

1,181 1 

3,039 


14,072 

1 

22,816 


14,440 


20365 

25391 

24,265 


X) 2) See xkotes page 509. 























MAT 

Tm uomaa (August 1- May>3i) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports Imports 


Twelve moErm 
(August x*July 5 t) 


]^XPOKT8 llCPOlt«i 


1936 1935 1935-36 1934-35 j 1935-36 1934-35 1934-35 1934-35 



Lxt>ort%ng Counirtfs 
Bulgaria .... 
Spain 

Hungary .... 
Ifithuaaia .... 
Poland ... 
Romania . . . 

Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . . 
XT. S. S R. ... 
Canada .... 
United Slates . . 
Argentina . . . 

Chile. 

India . 

Algeria. 

ERvpt .... 
French Morocco . 
Australia .... 
ImpofUng Counfrus 
Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
Denmark .... 
Irish Free State , 

France . 

Gr Brit, and N. Irel 
Greece. 

Italy . 

Norway .... 

therlands . . 
^'vitrerland . . , 
Sn rin and Lebanon 
Tunis ..... 

Totftlf . . 





































COUNTRIB 8 

May 

Ten montbs (August x*May 31 ) 

TWXX,V» MONXXIS 
(August x-July ^z) 

Exports 

Imports 


Exports | 

Imports 



1936 

1933 

1936 

*933 

1935-30 1 1934-33 1933 - 3 O 1934-33 

1934-35 1934-35 




Oats. 

— Thousand centals 

(X cexital «« 100 

lb.). 


BMp^riing Countries: 











IMx Free State . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 0 

Hungary. 

53 

0 

0 

0 


60 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

3;4thuania .... 

26 

26 

0 

0 


518 

203 

0 

0 

212 0 

Poland. 

161 

77 

0 

0 


2.222 

873 

0 

0 

994 0 

Eomania. 





I) 

353 I) 

0 1 ) 

0 X) 

0 

68 0 

Ceechoslovakla . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


82 

2 

13 

2 

53 2 

ITngoslavia .... 

0 

37 

0 

0 


73 

269 

0 

0 

280 0 

Canada . 

273 

542 

0 

0 


3,144 

4,101 

0 

0 

4.965 0 

United States . . . 

4 

4 

7 

359 


86 

35 

22 

4,689 

150 4.828 

Argentina .... 

170 

505 

— 

— 


2,727 

12,432 

— 

— 

13,353 - 

Chtte . 





i) 

302 2 ) 

864 2 ) 

0 2 ) 

0 

1,243 0 

Tunis . 

4 

20 

0 

0 


209 

368 

0 

0 

467 0 

Australia. 

4 

18 

0 

0 


90 

256 

0 

2 

265 2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

0 

2 

553 


0 

13 

256 

4.425 

13 4.797 

Austria . 

0 

0 

68 

53 


0 

0 

492 

159 

0 287 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

128 

51 


0 

0 

796 

205 

0 432 

I>enmark. 

18 

0 

51 

37 


437 

657 

101 

752 

657 884 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

11 

0 


0 

15 

44 

0 

15 0 

Finland . 

0 

0 

82 

0 


0 

0 

705 

11 

2 11 

France. 

2 

0 

13 

24 


7 

31 

381 

340 

33 425 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

2 

2 

79 

276 


18 

15 

2,154 

2,498 

18 3.488 

Italy . 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

0 4,808 

lAtvia. 

7 

0 

0 

0 


130 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

Korway . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

7 

4 

0 64 

Netherlands . . . 

44 

2 

33 

68 


212 

11 

412 

608 

11 873 

Sweden . 

2 

0 

29 

0 


179 

37 

249 

24 

37 24 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

220 

309 


0 

0 

3,719 

3.814 

0 4,354 

Algeria. 

•.. 


... 

... 

2 ) 

132 2 ) 

119 2 ) 

37 2 ) 

86 

132 141 

Totals . . . 

770 

1,233 

723 

1,730 

1 

10,981 

20,303 1 

9488 

17,619 

22,968 25,420 




Maize* — Thousand centals (1 cental » xoo lb.). 









Six months 


Twelve months 







(November i- 

April ^o) 


(Nov. I Oct. 31 ) 

Exporting Countries: 








1 



Bulgaria. 

293 

0 

0 

0 


677 

399 

0 

0 

401 0 

Hungary. 

2 

18 

1,030 

170 


31 

130 

6.120 

262 

130 2,996 

Romania. 


., 

... 

... 

I) 

10.794 I) 

5.082 J) 

0 I) 

0 

10,146 0 

Yugoslavia .... 

7 

794 

0 

0 


895 

9,220 

0 1 

0 

12,652 0 

United States . . . 

42 

4 

525 

1,700 


101 

216 

5.247 1 

7.352 

251 23.034 

Argentina .... 

10.384 

17,447 

— 

— 


87,482 

67.526 

— 1 

— 

143,213 - 

Java and Madura 

• • • 

• • • 

— 

— 

I) 

1202 1 ) 

1,091 



1,422 — 

IndO'China .... 



— 

— 

I) 

3.406 1 ) 

4,605 

— 

— 

10,099 — 

Syria and l^banon . 

‘”22 

! 0 

0 

0 


53 

0 

0 

7 

2 7 

Egypt 

. •. 



. • . 

I) 

0 1 ) 

0 I) 

4 i) 

18 

0 31 

Union of .South Afr. 

2 

! ■ ‘ 752 

... 

... 


1,440 

5,664 2 ) 

4 2 ) 

0 

10,247 0 

Importing Countries' 






1 





Germany .... 

0 

0 

518 

593 


0 

0 

3.102 

5.937 

0 7,738 

Austria . 

0 

0 

581 

747 


0 

0 

4,222 

6,548 

0 9,431 

Belgium. 

64 

46 

1,508 

1,354 


359 

454 

11,771 

8,413 

728 16,208 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

212 

181 


0 

0 

2,304 

2,055 

0 5,084 

Spain . 

0 

0 

128 

0 


0 

0 

1,459 

423 

0 1,052 

Irish Free Stale . . 

0 

0 

423 

814 


0 

0 

2.593 

3.230 

0 6,237 

Finland. 

0 

0 

278 

18 


0 

0 

1,411 

258 

0 988 

Prance . 

0 

4 

871 

626 


2 

7 

9,182 

10,110 

9 14,154 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel 

139 

216 

4,610 

5,234 


730 

1.228 

47,071 

33,784 

2,222 64,492 

Greece . 

0 

0 

201 

163 


0 

0 

990 

648 

0 972 

Italy . 


— 

— 



— 


... 



Norway . 

0 

0 

176 

176 


0 

0 

1,455 

1,146 

^ 0 2,754 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

1,285 

1,393 


0 

0 

12,218 

11,471 

0 19421 

Poland .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

Portugal .... 

0 

0 

53 

29 


2 

0 

254 

430 

0 548 

Ssreden . 

0 

0 

73 

18 


0 

0 

752 

280 

0 891 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

79 

86 


0 

0 

1,138 

983 

0 1,892 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

212 

174 


0 

0 

1,157 

1,581 

0 2,672 

Canada . . . 

4 

0 

225 

489 


44 

2 

1,532 

2,441 

4 4,566 

Japan . 


—- 

884 

4 


—- 


3,708 

9 

— 1.777 

Tunis . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

0 

0 

55 

7 55 

Totals . . . 

10,959 

19,281 

13,842 

13,969 


107422 

95,624 


97^1 

191433 186,900 


X) 3) See Qotcs page 509. 
































COVNTRXBS 


505 S' 


May 

Five montbs (January i-May 31) 

===»,/ 

TWBLVB MOMTBCS , 
(January z-Dee. $t\ 

Szpoaxs 

lUPOXTS 

Bzpoets 

IMPOBTS 

BxponTS 

mpom 

1936 Z935 

1936 1935 

X936 1935 

1936 X935 

X93S 

X935 


Exporting Countfu$: 


Spain . 

121 1 

Italy . 


United States . . . 

9 

Brazil. 

*2.546 

India . 

IndO'China .... 

•.. 

Siam . 

2,870 

Egypt. 

Importing Countries: 

68 

Cennany. 

Austria . 

0 

Belgium. 

18 

Denmark. 

0 

Estonia . 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

Prance. 

44 

Or. Brit, and K Irel. 

15 

Greece . 

0 

Hungary .... 

0 

L»atvta . ... 

0 

Lithuania .... 

0 

Norway . 

J 

Netherlands 

134 

Poland . 

11 

Portugal 

— 

Sweden 

— 

Switzerland . . 

0 

Czechoslovakia 

0 

Yugoslavia . . . 

0 

Canada .... 

4 

Chile . 

— 

Ceylon. 

0 

China 

... 

Java and Madura 


Japan 

13 

S 3 ma and Lebanon . 

0 

Algeria . 

... 

Tunis . ... 

0 

Union of South Afr.. 

... 

Australia .... 

13 

New Zealand . . . 

... 

Totals . . . 

5366 

Exporting Countries: 


Lithuania .... 

n 1 

Argentina .... 

1,960 

India . 

851 

Tunisia.< 

Importing Countries: 

0 

Germany. 

0 

Belgium . 

2 

Denmark . ... 

—■ 

Spain . 

— 

Estonia . 

0 

Finland. 

0 

France . 

0 

Gr Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

Greece. 

0 

Hungary. 

0 

Italy . 

— 

I^tvia. 

0 

Norway. 

0 

Netherlands .... 

2 

Poland. 

57 

Sweden . 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 ' 

Yugoslavia . . . 

0 1 

Canada . 

0 1 

United States . . 


Japan . 

0 

Australia ..... 

0 

Totals . . . 

2383 


Rice* — Thousand centals (x cental » 100 lb.). 


24 

0 

289 

84 

*5.591 

""317 

‘i.*531 

*-* 

49 

328 

0 

1 46 

2 

90 

0 

11 


2 

0 

9 

40 

2,077 

24 

421 1 

0 

53 

0 

*5 1 

0 

2 1 

0 

0 ( 

0 


203 

814 1 

18 

280 

... 

1 1 

— 

' 119 

0 

, 46 1 

0 

121 

0 

24 1 

0 

117 

1 

0 

’**869 1 

“l96 

7 

0 

62 

0 

1 *.*.*. ' ' 

18 

7 

8,985 

5.967 1 


0 


487 


368 


0 


0 

613 

t) 

11 


101 


~575 


348 


401 

1,667 

534 

— 

I) 

381 

X) 

282 


— 


— 

2.086 


247 


15.282 


23,252 


1,768 


1,766 

37,172 

4,797 

... 

I) 

13.501 

X) 

17,908 

X) 

11 

X) 

4 

38,925 

33 

». 


14.892 


15,752 


— 


— 

33,837 

— 

... 

I) 

855 

X) 

822 

X) 

0 

X) 

13 

1,561 

IS 

351 


168 


168 


1,343 


1.614 

611 

4,209 

53 


0 


0 


212 


278 

0 

745 

53 


55 


18 


375 


342 

62 

933 

4 


0 


0 


53 


44 

0 

90 

0 


— 


— 


7 


4 


18 

4 


0 


0 


42 


20 

0 

55 

831 


130 


331 


5,617 


4,442 

514 

9.473 

571 


71 


88 


1,164 


1,398 

141 

2.672 

46 


0 


0 


243 


240 

0 

593 

11 


0 


0 


154 


130 

0 

414 

0 


0 


0 


7 


2 

0 

13 

0 


0 


0 


2 


2 

0 

9 

13 


0 


0 


49 


49 

0 

110 

635 


602 


825 


1,761 


1.323 

2,044 

3.287 

287 


29 

1 

37 


452 


324 

196 

1,045 

35 


— 


— 


35 


112 

— 


119 


— 


— 


134 


159 

— 

227 

31 


0 


0 


201 


185 

0 

511 

132 


0 


0 1 


293 


419 

0 

1.473 

37 


0 


0 


181 


174 

0 

441 

95 


7 


2 


304 


245 

4 

644 





2 ) 

141 

2 ) 

55 

— 

306 

’ij?9 


2 

i 

2 


5,245 

1 

5,284 

2 

12.511 

I) 

194 

X) 

51 

I) 

1,623 

X) 

15,190 

146 

28.581 


I) 

20 

X) 

2 


148 

|x) 

2,416 

154 

2.604 

0 

66 

582 

159 


77 

708 

866 

31 


0 


0 

1 

146 

1 

1 

159 

0 

414 

j) 

2 


0 

I 2 ) 

86 

2 ) 

57 

2 

152 

0 


0 

0 


15 

1 

18 

* 0 

26 


2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 


273 

' 2 ) 

220 

0 

1.204 

4 

86 

84 

r 

L) 

29 1 

24 

247 

51 


2 ) 

0 

2) 

0 


13 

2) 

11 

0 

79 

4,730 


46,931 


61,149 

1 

1 

22,634 


37,201 

120,692 

79349 


Linseed. — Thousand centals (i cental » 100 lb.). 


2 

0 1 

0 

3.719 

— 

— 

675 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 1 

761 

540 

18 1 

97 

93 

_ 1 

57 

53 

_ 

64 

20 

0 

2 

2 

0 ! 

13 

7 

0 

399 

580 

0 

503 

[ 359 

0 

4 1 

1 13 

0 

_ 0 i 

0 



—— 

0 

4 

2 

0 

18 

68 

0 

386 

730 

0 

0 

0 


79 

88 

0 

49 

117 

0 

0 

51 

0 

18 

150 


697 

761 

0 

26 

97 

0 

71 

117 

4,414 

3348 

3348 


150 

77 

0 

13,349 

20,091 

— 

2,641 

1.021 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.310 

86 

82 

1,089 



150 

_ 

— 

132 

2 

2 

11 

0 

0 

71 

2 

2 

3,159 

0 

2 

2,513 

0 

0 

18 

0 

4 

0 

26 

49 

29 

0 

0 

225 

68 

53 

2,921 

68 

0 

0 


... 

337 

~ 0 

0 

218 

0 

0 

46 

4 

4 

346 


... 

3.402 

0 

2 

no 

0 

0 

220 

16,396 

21,389 

17,307 


0 

280 

0 

— 

39,187 


0 

2,919 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2.449 

0 

5,452 

1,173 

112 

2,725 

278 

— 

564 

163 


626 

4 

4 

20 

42 

0 

84 

2,723 

4 

5.697 

2,306 

2 

5.774 

35 

0 

119 

0 

9 

0 

44 

~~ 57 

84 

278 

0 

536 

5.020 

77 

8.871 

0 

26 

0 

392 

— 

915 

326 

0 

57| 

115 

0 

m 

231 

11 


4,063 


9,835 

223 

2 

478 

359 

0 

7» 

20,224 1 




z ) a ) See notes page 509 








































BMp 0 fHng Countries: 

Austria . 

X^anittark. 

Itatonia . 

Jtiriah Free State . . 

Finland. 

Hungary. 

tatvia. 

Ifithuania .... 

^orway . 

wetbetlands . . . 
Poland ...... 

Fw^n . 

U. 8. S. R. 

Aigentina .... 

India . 

Syria and X^ebanon . 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 

Importing Countries- 

Gtimany. 

Belgium. 

8pain . 

Fiance . 

Or* Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece . 

Italy . 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Canada .... 
United States . . . 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura 
Japan . 

Bsypt. 

T^is. 

Totals . . . i 


Exporting Countne 
Bulgaria .... 
Denmark .... 

Finland. 

Italy . 

X4tliuania , . 
Norway .... 
Netherland«> . . 

Poland. 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia . 
Yugoslavia . . . 
Camda .... 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 

Importing Countries 

Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Felgium .... 

Spain . 

ttksk Free State . 

France. 

Gr, Brit, and N. Ire 

Greece . 

Hungary .... 
Portugal .... 

Sweden. 

United States . . 

^dia . 

fava and Madura 
lyria and I«ebanon 
kil^ria. 

W;;;;:: 

Totals . . 



Five months (January i-May 31) 



0 174 

81,918 116,074 


Butter* 


(Thousand lb.). 


Cheese* 


313 


2,260 

1,836 

4 

130.073 

122.474 

9 

5.933 

6.768 

0 

11,365 

11,872 

0 

12,405 

10,093 

0 

2,789 

1.717 

0 

11,936 

11.444 

0 

6,365 

6,257 

0 

351 

247 

0 

51,774 

42,208 

31 

6,821 

635 

0 

14.249 

19,668 

412 

!) 106 2 

) 7,311 2 

) 216 2) 

9,769 1 

9.453 


106 

84 

441 1 

293 

176 

99 

99,111 

144.758 

2 , 

) 116,804 I 

) 119.727 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1 

65.526 1 

29 1 

22 

6.942 

4 

1 

4 

2.504 

3.217 

3,318 1 

4,636 

10.382 1 

451.275 1 

— 

Z 1 

258 

2 

«1 

1.440 1 

2 

0 

229 , 

152 

174 

106 

317 

249 

4.513 

— 

— 

306 

— 1 

- 1) 

2,624 ,1) 

— 


7 

) 29 I] 

1 93 1) 

342 X) 

2 

9 

930 

490,187 

530,889 j 

529,034 { 

e. — (Thou‘»and lb*). 

1,627 

1,305 

0 1 

9,330 

5.395 

9 1 

4.317 

3,708 

7 1 

35 

445 

0 I 

1,470 

1,193 

95 

46.888 

53.270 

370 

42 

500 

99 

18,532 

15,404 

1,270 

708 

608 

1,082 

500 

692 , 

13 

7,906 

2,418 

366 

5,589 

8,505 

26 

71,831 1) 

80,330 1) 

0 I) 

143 

384 

25,677 

4,156 

3,349 1 

809 

132 

93 1 

18,638 

51 

49 ' 

617 

265 

115 

64 

10.256 

11,277 

13,190 

2.496 

2,258 , 

119,409 1 

!2I 

126 1 

196 

333 

90 t 

0 

— 

— i 

101 

— 

— 1 

1,457 

445 

500 1 

20,095 

0 

0 

412 

— 

~ I) 

408 X) 

123 

214 1 

509 

26 2) 

31 a) 

3.336 2) 

2 I) 

26 ,x) 

2,388 I) 

75 

20 

1.060 

187399 

192,305 

211,703 2 


Twelve months 
(January x-Dec. sx) 


Expoets I imports 


17.007 1,076,827 

~ 1.014 


4.224 0 

14.689 29 

9,365 22 


X) a) See notes page 509* 






























































May 

Tbn momtbs (August x-May 31) | 

Exports 

IMPOBTS 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

1936 1 Z933 

1936 1 1935 

1935-36 1 1934-35 

1935-36 1 1934-33 


T^BtVfi MONTttUt 
(August x*Ju|y 


EXPOttTSj iMFOU^t^' 


United States . . . 

1,973 

1,614 

no 

53 

30,234 

Argentina .... 

126 

82 

— 

— 

692 

Brazil. 

... 

... 

•— 

— 

I) 2,004 

India . 

1,620 

1,784 

154 

273 

12,485 

Egypt . 

... 

— 

— 

1 ) 6,590 

Importxng Countries: 
Germany. 

2 

86 

500 

597 

571 

Austria . 

0 

0 

68 

64 

0 

Belgium. 

46 

71 

192 

176 

481 

Denmark. 

..I 

— 

20 

15 

— 

Spain . 

4 

2 

194 

190 

33 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

Finland. 

0 

0 

13 

20 

0 

France . 

26 

31 

527 

408 

298 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel. 

62 

60 

1.093 

871 

551 

Greece ...... 

0 

7 

9 

20 

9 

Hungary. 

_ 0 

0 

51 

51 

0 

Italy . 



— 


«... 

l^tvia . 

0 

0 

7 

11 

0 

Norway . 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

2 

62 

79 

4 

Poland . 

0 

0 

134 

117 

4 

Portugal. 

—- 

— 

24 1 

1 33 

— 

Sweden .... 

—- 

—■ 

46 

1 46 

- 1 

Switzerland . . . 

0 j 

0 

40 

42 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2 1 

4 

174 

137 

42 1 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 1 

0 i 

31 

24 

0 1 

Canada . 


—- 1 

1 99 

64 


China . 


... 1 

1 


i) 805 

Japan . 

57 

97 

1.810 

*1.063 

456 

Algeria . . ... 


1 



2 ) 0 

Totals . . . 

‘ 3 / 9 I 8 

*3,840 1 

! *5.‘374 

*4,372 

55,259 


Ciotton* — Thousand centals (i cent^ » xoo lbs.). 


WcMil. 


348 1) 
545 
4 2) 

47,091 I 


(Thousand lb). 


626 

470 

26.505 

536 


— 

694 


— 

— 

3,567 


1.027 

1,442 

12.553 

1345 


— 

7,912 


6,449 

5.148 

966 

6391 

787 

575 

4 

672 

1,843 

1,698 

710 

2,068 

143 

148 

— 

185 

1,839 

1.757 

51 

2.161 

99 

97 

0 

117 

245 

256 

4 

S! 

6.151 

4.187 

620 

5.(^ 

12,485 

9.654 

710 

12,178 

99 

117 

n 

10 

463 

417 

0 

489 

— 

— 

2 

3,501 

82 

95 

0 

108 

62 

55 

0 

64 

862 

741 

4 

847 

1.373 

1,179 

9 

1.437 

509 

388 

— 

448 

562 

525 

— 

624 

476 

492 

2 

564 

1,876 

1,340 

73 

1354 

309 

260 

0 

320 

1,224 

1.067 

— 

1.241 

604 

I) 1.100 

384 

1,640 

14,659 

14,795 

595 

17,430 

4 

2 ) 2 

4 

4 

54,858 

48 005 

55,380 

61,923 


IsiNE MONTHS (September i May 31 ) 


Twblvb MONXaS 
(Sept, z-August 51) 


hxporUng Countfxes 
Irish Free State . 
Hungary. 

Argentina . . • { 

Chile . 

India. 

Syria and J^ebanon . 

Algeria. 

Egypt .... 

Un. of S. Africa . 1 f! 


Un. of S. Africa . [ 
Australia . . . | "J 
New Zealand . { jj 
impofhng Counirtes: 
Germany. . . • { 

Austria . 

Belgium . . . | 

Denmark. 

Spain . 

Finland. 

France . 

Gr. Bnt.and N. Irel. 
Greece. 

Italy . f 

..\ 6 ) 

Norway . 

Netherlands • ‘ [ jj 

Poland ...... 

Sweden . 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

United States . . , 

ft. :::::: 

Totals . . . 


809 

1,191 

79 

37 

11,396 

37 

0 

152 

273 

549 

19,194 

24.952 


— 

220.655 

3,023 

2,881 

— 

— 

25,214 



2) 15.834 

’3,’589 

*6*1*22 

888 

745 

45.279 

231 

545 

13 

0 

3,267 
2) 6,841 

I) 2.452 

i4,’077 

1*6,*341 



197.147 

53 

688 

• « 4 

•.. 

5.007 

35,248 

58.343 

597 

287 

682.595 

443 

9,958 

20 

0 

46.370 

34.965 

19.901 


... 

253,323 

6 940 

5,430 

... 

... 

37,181 

9 

362 

25,001 

41.833 

3b6 

134 

238 

2.732 

6.010 

1,087 

7 

13 

2,454 

1,515 

198 

6.801 

11.993 

25,728 

33.753 

58,473 

2,046 

1,909 

287 

571 

20,126 

no 

22 

582 

529 

306 

82 

183 

148 

1,889 

3.761 

0 

, 7 

520 

456 

203 

2.355 

4,279 

40,208 

43.237 

40.772 

27,417 

37.100 

107,152 

118,916 

245.863 

254 

99 

996 

725 

992 



. 1 .. 

*— 

•— 





— 

115 

128 

205 

170 

R42 

216 

1)7 

509 

421 

2,414 

79 

79 

260 

646 

1.085 

11 

11 

4,259 

5.084 

154 



1,698 

1,228 

— 

42 

20 

1.276 

2.326 

163 

306 

33 

i 4.954 

3.999 

844 

359 

88 

i 1.122 

798 

3.532 

417 

381 

2.800 

615 

6,885 

0 

2 

1 17,207 

15.779 

22 

137 

106 

1 28.521 

32,794 

833 

240 

132 

73 

18 

838 

159,746 

203,654 

270,441 

1 314,654 

1,942,869 


9.383 
1,329 
2)8.986 
22.163 
) 15,091 2) 
36,308 
5.102 

) 4,171 2) 

) 1.625 1) 

201,106 2) 
6,206 2) 
729,596 
55.091 
147,488 2) 
30,047 2) 


5.311 

133,870 I 

185,742 ' 

5.701 

235,040 

1,861 

23.515 I 

44.686 

2.086 

55398 

1.010 

18.750 i 

13,589 , 

1,038 

18.843 

77.524 

186,741 j 

167,2% 1 

99.341 

222,851 

14.958 

3.995 I 

2.884 

20.113 

4.405 

282 1 

3,8% 1 

3,735 1 

401 

4.700 

2,522 1 

6,067 

7,665 

3.128 

10,697 

218 1 

4,299 

4,037 

220 

5.417 

32.686 

291,188 

262,893 1 

43,863 

375.363 

230,823 

735,008 

684,401 

317.070 

836329 

478 

8,294 

5,135 

721 

7368 


.... 

— 

628 

88,373 

— 

— 

— 

1,186 

14,127 

1,078 

2.191 

1,753 

1329 

2,304 

2,64) 

5,251 

4,892 

3,060 

6.301 

1.301 

4,019 

5,937 

1,501 

7329 

97 

37.066 

23,620 

112 

36,341 


16,105 

13,982 

— 

1830 

"*185 

n.572 1 

16.954 

212 

22,053 

1,263 

34.086 j 

23.232 

1.429 1 

3334 

972 

6,654 

5,602 

1,107 

7390 

4.288 1 

16,766 

7,593 

6361 

11,973 

24 { 

190.727 

92,180 

27 

147334 

306 

232.090 

163,901 

507 

224^40 

666 

373 

216 

983 


1,864,186 

1,991,270 

1 1,756,935 

2^240438 

2,41840 
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5o8 


COUNTRIES 

May 

Elsvbm months 

(July 1 -May 31 ) 

TWBLVX 

MONTHS 

(July 1 - 
June 30 ) 


193 O 

X93S 

1935-36 

1934-35 

X934-35 


Coffee. — (Thousand lb.)* 


COUNTRIES 

MAY 

Elbvsn months 

(July 1 -May 31 ) 

TwBtva 

MONTHS 

(July 1 - 
june so) 


1936 1 X9S5 

X 935-36 1 1934-35 

1934-55 


Tea* — (Thousand lb.) 


Bspoftinz Countriesi 
exacU. 

JmAiu . 

Java and Madura . 


imparling Countrtes: 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Gr. Britain and N 

Ireland. 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal. 

Switzerland .... 

Canada . 

United-States. . . 

Ceylon. 

Syria and l«ebanon. 
Australia. 

Totals . . . 


Importtng Counif%es: 


Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 


Spain. 

Estonia. 

Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr. Britain and N. 

Ireland. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Xatvia. 

Xjthuania .... 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 


Yugoslavia . . . . 

Canada . 

tThIted States. . . 


. 

Ceylon. 

Japan . 

Syria and I«ebanon 
Algeria. 

;::;: 


Union of S. Africa . 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 


Mxparttng Countries: 
India. 


Totals . . . 


Exports. 




x) 

x) 


... 1 

1.765.913 

1,427,712 

4.034 

3.455 

25,071 

14,198 

... 

1 

1 

I) 48.949 

1) 56,174 

0 

1 

0 

0 

66 

101 

13| 

677 

137 

0 

0| 

4 

7 

1,230 

1.984, 

22.437 

17.487 

112 

518' 

6,784 

10.642 

3041 

243, 

3,069 

2,498 

0 

0 

2 

553 

35 

22 

203 

97 

597 

^ 608, 

8,027 

6,038 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1 0 

2 


22 

49 

— 

j 

— 

1 _ 

1 


IMPORTS 


28.270 

28,724 

300,654 

302,634 

825 

1.041 

10,529 

11,402 

8,962 

9.509 

100,976 

95.890 

79 

73 

994 

977 

6,034 

5,326 

50,781 

54,452 

3,508 

4,892 

48,601 

48,323 

24 

111 

181 

148 

33 

49 

562i 494 

3.613 

3,860 

38.283 

35,902 

36,476 

24,815 

392,585 

352,232 

2,773 

1 

5,179 

51,026 

55,819 

1,199 

1.164 

12,311 

11.495 

434 

899 

4.120 

5,419 

46 

13 

238 

~128 

311 35 

399 

388 

2,030 

4.497 

39.595 

32,377 

2,824 

6,153 

90,476 

57,051 

1,711 

412 

11,089 

14.540 

1,250 

1,380 

12,247 

14.416 

7.716 

8,922 

98.657 

88,004 

2,216 

3,719 

36,229 

27.990 

2,066 

1,9711 

21.777 

21,592 

1,151 

1.512, 

13,433 

12,699 

5,346 

3.474 

35,719 

28.268 

16,061 

130,869 1,729,232 

1,423,441 

... 

... z) 

6,239 2) 3,909 

101 

320 

2.608 

3,025 

556 

661 

10,307 

6,376 

265 

134 

2.218 

2.048 

... 

... •^) 

23.607 2) 22,924 


... I) 

13,832 1) 12,663 

'353 

234 

3.029 

3.086 

... 

... *) 

24.290» 19,231 

384 

719 

4,070 

3.153 

... 

... |«) 

1 

289 a) 2231 

0 

I 

0 ! 

0 

1 

oi 


[236,337j250467j 3,191,!83j 2,772,719j 


1.773.757^ 

16.521 

65.493 


66 , 

159 


18.962 
113241 
2,712 
553 
115 
6.625 
4{ 
0| 
731 

1396373 


Exporting Countries: 

Ceylon. 

China. 

India. 

Java and Madura. 
Japan . 


Importing Countries: 

Belgium. 

Irish Free State . 

France. 

Gr.Brit.aud N. Irel. 
Netherlands . . . 
Syria and l>banon 

Algeria. 

Union of S. Africa. 
Australia .... 
New Zealand. . . 

Totals . . . 


\lmport%ng Countries: 



State 


and 


Germany 
Austria . 

Belgium . 
Denmark 
Spain . . 

Estonia . 

Irish Free 
Finland . 

France . 

Gr. Britain 
Ireland. 

Greece. . , 
Hungary. 

Italy . . 
hat via. . 
IJtbuania 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland . . 
Portugal . . 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia , 
Canada . . . 
United States 
Chile .... 
Syria and hebam 
Algeria 
Egypt 
Tunisia 
Union of S. Africa 
Australia . . 
New Zealand. 


\Exporting Countries: 

China .... 
India .... 
Java and Madura, 


Totals 


Exports. 


26,134 

25,578 

203.432 

192,147 



X) 70,112 

I) 83,551 

12,101 

9,266 

303,276 

312.996 


• • • 

I) 95,370 

I) 98.446 

690 

1.118 

30,228| 

29,097 

0 

2 

2 

9 

0 

0 

20 

254 

2 

2 

15 

24 

6,821 

6,135 

66,741 

62.016 

7 

9 

106 

115 

0 

0 

11 

9 

... * 

... 

I) 4 

I) 93 

^ ^ 1 


2) 212 

2) 22 

51| 

55 

586 

7471 

... i 


2) 95 

la) 86j 

453O6 

42,165 

770,210 

779,612 

1 




IMPORTS 

807 

725 

9.5131 9.440, 

44 

68 

752 

794 

51 

73 

516 

564 

115 

201 

1.045 

1,142 

11 

9 

238 

238 

11 

7 

88 

73 

2,379 

1,969 

19,782 

21.394 

22 

18 

256 

220 

260 

240 

2,659 

2,004 

30.922 

24,145 

456.808 

478,533 

15 

29 

401 

437 

29 

77 

414 

606 

7 

7 

66 

79 

4 

2 

82 

77 

29 

261 340 

311 

2,141 

2.385 

26,306 

27,666 

214 

2141 3.144 

3,545 

51 

42 

412 

368 

84 

90 

952 

858 

165 

1631 1,733 

1,501 

53 

64 

1.111 

992 

18 

20 

351 

423 

7,024 

3,190 

42.355 

27,675 

5,450 

5,999 

78,747 

78,073 

... 

• •. 

2) 3.289 

2) 3311 

15 

2 

287 

470 

... 

• • « 

2) 1.878 

2) 2,264 

.. • 


1) 11,222 

1) 13,181 

282 

*317 

6,087 

3,111 

... 

•. • 

a) 11,043 

2) 9.687 

3.426 

4,023 

36,892 

42,543 

... 

• • • 

a) 8.186 

a) 6.949 



X) 635 

X) 545 

“l’04 

’‘l’28 

5,066 

2,972 

... 

... 

X) 902 

I) 1,495 

53,733 

44433 

m^ssB 

743*541 


213.701 

%,477 

yn,m 

120.847 

30.986 


9 

256 

26 

68.831 

132 

9 

93 

31 

802 

112 

860,237 


10.216 

836 

613 

1330 

273 

77 

22.818 

247 

2.189 

507,905 

448 

611 

342 

84 

77 

337 

30.034 

3.814 

399 

944 

1,609 

1,056 

439 

30.287 

83371 

5,093 

470 

2,897 

15,794 

3.417 

13.056 

46.875 

9.374 


602 

3,115 

1,649 


802*798 


2) s) Sftc notes page 509 - 
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CQITNTRIBS 


May 

Eight momtos 
(O ct. x*May 31 ) 

Twblvb 

MONTHS 
(Oct. I- 
Sept so) 


X934-35 



May 

Nine M(»itb8 

(Aug. x-May 3 x) 


1935-3® 1 *934-35 



Cacao* — (Thousand lb.). 


Bxpofttng Coutttft4M: 

Grenada. 

Dominican Republ. 

Braadl . 

Bcuador . 

Trinidad . ... 

Venezuela. . . . 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura . 
Cameroon (Pr m t} 
Ivory Coapt . . 

Gold Coast . . 

Nigeria and Came¬ 
roon (Brit m t) 
Saint Thomas and 
Prince Is . 
Togoland (Fr m t ) 

ImporHng Countngs 

Germany 
Belgium . . . 
France 

Gr. Bnt. and N. Irel 

Netherlands 

Australia 




1 ) 

6,894 i) 

9.905 

12,804 

5.692 

12,086 


31,778 

38,219 

62,420 



1 ) 

155.321 I) 

122,637 

225,000 

6*775 

9.502 


31,901 

22,496 

41.557 



I) 

20,591 1 ) 

28,702 

45.746 


... 

2 ) 

10,435 2 ) 

9.363 

28,464 

346 

406 


4,513 

5,260 

7,893 


«., 

I) 

2,383 1 ) 

1.801 

3,283 


... 

I) 

43,160 I) 

38,923 

48.956 



I) 

83,181 1 ) 

73,785 

1 97.575 

19,158 

17,644 


518,888 

447.425 

541,034 

5,622 

15,124 


162,517 

153,149 

1 184.186 

2,460 

1,224 


25.358 

18,587 

22.073 

1.312 

1,556 


15.688 

13,744^ 

19,674 


390 637 
496 190 


4,339 10.986 

3.499 3,062 


Exporitng Countftes' 

Bulgaria 
) Spain 

) Estonia . . 

France . . . 

Hungary 
( I^atvia 
1 l.itliiiania . 

( Poland 
) Portugal 

> Romania 

I Sweden . , . . 

Yugoslavia 
J l> S S R 
Canada 
1 Argentina 
I Chile 
India 

Svria and I.chanon 
Algeria 

I French Morocco 

> Tuni‘'ia . . 

' Australia 


Total Wheat and Flour 

(Thousand centals) 
a) Nbt Exports 


220 

0 

573 

0 

220 

0 

220 

0 

3) 

3) 

93 

12) 

2,209 

3) 

7.716 

10.494 

798 

1 438 

6,826 

7.404 

66 

877 

146 


55 

1,243 

573 

584 

198 

3.497 

1,058 

2364 

3) 

1,839 

3) 

3) 

... I) 

3.353 I) 

139 

2,533 

326 

836 

439 

1,069 

141 

84 

2.478 

2351 

... 2 ) 

16,588 2 ) 

888 

1.082 

8.122 

118.781 

87 037 

98.518 

9.559 

36,548 

94.590 

108,701 

.. 2) 

840 j) 

525 

22 s 

37 

390 

454 

540 

11 

86 

176 

207 

.. 2) 

4,502 2 ) 

5.536 

7,774 

l) 

2.317 X) 

3,267 

4.511 

205 

2.681 

1.779 

2.637 

5,562 

54,269 

56,302 

64.093 

27309 

255342 

270,244 

316387 


42*27l| 58369 1330317 9983041 1361381 


Importing Counitxes' 


Germany 


11,949 

14,099 

118,627 

120 34b 

Austria . . 


1,052 

1,168 

8,289 

9,083 

Belgium 


1,462 

1,188 

17,000 

12 895 

Bulgaria . . 



132 

1,259 

620 

Denmark . . 


977 

1,071 

7,209 

5 434 

Spam . . . 


2,291 

3,190 

11,014 

16 358 

Estonia . . . 


110 

49 

648 

507 

Irish Free State 


172 

933 

2,762 

2,493 

Finland. . . . 


24 

20 

218 

172 

Prance . ... 


31,729 

9.445 

91,036 

62.168 

Gr Brit and N. Irel. 

12,361 


252 324 

171,289 

Greece . . 


256 


2,452 

2 061 

Hungary .... 


972 

511 

7,238 

5.930 

Italy. 


— 

—- 

— 

— 

Latvia. 


112 

88 

851 

891 

Lithuania 


79 

84 

820 

536 

Norway , . , 


412 

121 

3,470 

4 56b 

Netherlands . . 


8.466 

11,407 

106,733 

98,421 

Poland .... 


1,464 

421 

9,692 

11,466 

Portugal .... 


90 

no 

833 

791 

Sweden .... 


911 

895 

8,303 

8,913 

Switzerland. , , 


1.993 

2,520 

15,073 

10.939 

Czechoslovakia . 


1,653 

2,366 

21,422 

16,014 

Yugoslavia . , . 


31 

128 

1,400 

1,166 

Canada .... 


5,205 

4.945 

18.922 

18.532 

United States. . 


21,718 

26.350 

437.498 

421.091 

Japan . 


146 

381 

2,800 

2,727 

Australia .... 


1,649 

1,603 

11,592 

10,897 

New Zealand . . 



... 

2 ) 2.205 2) 1.534 

ToteM . . 

• 

107,456 

97,101 

1,161^1 

l,017,840j 


Importing Countries, 

Germany 
Austria 
Belgium 
? Denmark 
* Fstoma 
? Irish Free State 
\ Finland 
: France 

. Gr Bnt and N Irel 
5 Greece 
Italy 

f Norway 
I Netherlands 
j Portugal 
f Romania . 

I Switzerland 
f Czechoslovakia 

f Total iufope 


United SUtes 
Ceylon 
Chma 
Iiido China 
Japan 

Java and Madura 
Egypt. 

Union of S Africa 
New Zealand. 


6) Net Imports. 


287 

31 

617 

3,358 

1 470 

19,914 

622 

4,092 

0 

35 

1,118 

7,275 

309 

1.953 

4 ) 

4,786 

12 209 

100,275 

1,404 

6.832 

556 

3.915 

820 

10,576 

37 

4) 


4 ) 

5) 873 5) 

7.447 

57 

1.307 

20,379 

/7/.796 

309 

18,534 

46 

478 

i) 

3,439 

35 1 ) 

441 

82 

3.012 

« • • 

1,404 

I) 

68 

... 2 ) 

29 

... a) 

^79 

' 20,851 

199|580 


4.202 

10,278 

315 

4) 

8.320 5) 
648 


•) Flout reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient* looo centals of flour - i 333,333 centals of grain. 

a) Excess of exports over imports — b) Excess of imports **P?J^* . _ . * E*oorta — Whe^t onlv 

x) Data up to ^ April — a) Data up to 31 Match. — 3) Sec Net Imports 4) Sec Net Exports. 5 ) wheat only. 
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OTHER TRADE STATISTICS RECEIVED BY THE INSTITUTE. 

Statistics received too late for indusioti in the tables and statistics for June already available. 


COUNTRIES 


Exports 

Imports 

COUNTRIES 


Exports 

Imports 

Phoducxs and Units 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

PRODUCTS AND UNITS 

1936 

1933 

1936 

1935 




May 

May 

May 

May 




June 

June 

June 

June 

Fbknch Marocco 





HUNGARY {cont.) 






Wheat . . 

. . . 1000 

centals 

452 

450 

0 

0 

Barley . . . 

. . 1000 

centals 

n 

4 

0 

0 

Wheat flour 

... » 

a 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Oats . . . 

. . a 

a 

42 

0 

0 

0 

Barley . . 

. . . > 

a 

340 

273 

0 

G 

Maize .... 

. . a 

a 

0 

0 

496 

245 








Rice .... 

. . a 

a 

0 

0 

29 

31 








Cotton . . . 

. . a 

a 

0 

0 

44 

31 

Otbbr Countries : Cacao 





Coffee. . . . 
Cacao .... 

. . 1000 

a 

lb. 

a 

O' 0 

0 , 0 

278 

507 

112 

633 

Cameroon (Fr. m. t.) xooo lb. 

3,796 

3.131 

— 

— 







Ivory Coast 

. . a 

a 

9.826 

4.054 

— 

— 















Netherlands 






Germany 


June 

June 

June 

June 

Wheat . . . 
Rye 

. . XOOO 

. . a 

centals 

a 

0 

0 

340 

0 

1,041 

227 

604 

101 

Wheat , . 
Rye . . . 

. - . 1000 

centals 


... 

185 

60 

220 

381 

Wheat flour . 
Barley . . . 

. . a 

a 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

141 

697 

71 

159 

Barley . . 
Oats . . . 
Butter . .' 

. . . a 

... a 

. . . 1000 

a 

a 

lb. 



280 

13 

9.520 

4.608 

280 

187 

7,736 

4.345 

Oats . . 

Maize . . . 

Rice .... 

. . a 

. . a 

a 

a 

a 

4 

2 

190 

0 

0 

179 

35 

1,340 

278 

170 

1,537 

344 

Cheese . . 





Linseed . . . 


a 

2 

0 

377 

728 





Butter . . . 

. 1000 

lb. 

12.868 

10,728 

2 

0 








Cheese . . . 

. . a 

a 

10,384 

11,868 

57 

55 








Cotton . . . 

. . 1000 

centals 

0 

0 

53 

49 

Ort. Britain and N. Ireland 





wool [“) • • 

Coffee . 
rci\ .... 
Cacao .... 

. . 1000 

lb. 

238 

137 

443 

692 

Wheat . . 
Wheat flour 
Barley . . 
Oats . . . 

. . . XOOO 

... a 

... a 

. . . » 

centals 

a 

a 

a 

33 

150 

0 

0 

66 

273 

1 

11.572 

798 

1,634 

443 

9.778 

725 

1.003 

500 

a . » 

a a > 

a a » 

a 

a 

a 

a 

31 

55 

7 

432 

49 

882 

18 

359 

260 

2,520 

2,674 

11,541 

721 

5.897 

2.368 

8.968 

Maise . . . 

. . . a 

a 

88 

185 

4,879 

5,309 








Rice . . . 
Linseed . . 

... a 

... a 

a 

a 

9 

0 

11 

0 ! 

249 

I 516 

220 

326 

Switzerland 





I 

Butter . . 

. . . 1000 

lb. 

514 

615 

98,190 

1 95.313 

Wheat . . . 

. . 1000 

centals 

0 

0 

1,567 

1.270 

Cheese . . 

... a 

a 

i 461 

474 

28,016 

20.117 

Rye . . . . 

. . a 

a 

0 

0 


26 

Cotton . . 

. . . 1000 

centals 

60 

64 

' 1.325 

' 831 

Barley . . . 

a 

a 

0 

0 

' 172 

126 

Wool . . . 

. . . 1000 

Ib. 

25,988 

38.548 

67,980 54,961 

Oats . . . . 

a 

a 

0 

0 

357 

271 

CoSee . . 


a 

1.036 

1.475 

1,243 

1.755 

Maize 

a a » 

a 

0 

0 

123 

123 

Tea ... 

... » 

a 

5.326 

6.815 

29.507 

29,374 

Rice . . . 

a 

» 1 

0 

0 

1 22 

29 

Cacao. . . 

. . . a 

a 

734 

741 j 

10.002 

8.702 

Butter . . . 

. . 1000 

lb. 

0 

0 

' 24 

20 






Cheese . 

. . a 

a 

3,364 

3.364 

, 218 

212 








Cotton . . 

. , 1000 

centals j 

0 

0 

33 

40 

Norway 



! 



Wool . . . 
Coffee . . 

. . 1000 

lb. i 

26 

0 

2 

0 

1 1,958 

2,053 

2,163 

4.484 

Wheat . . 

. . 1000 

centals 

0 

0 

295 

483 

Tea .... 

. . a 

a 

— 

— 

86 

108 

Rye . . . 

. . a 

a 

0 

0 , 

494 

309 

Cacao . . 

. . a 

a 

— 

— 

569 

1,631 

Wheat flour 

. . a 

a 

0 

o' 

104 

95 







Maize . . . 

. . a 

a 

0 

0 

243 

302 




1 




Rice . . . 

i • B 

a 

0 

0 

13 

20 

Siam 






Linseed . . 
Cheese . . 

. . a 

. . 1000 

a 

lb. 

Oi 

2451 

Oi 

238 

49 

15 

53 

18 

Rice .... 

. . 1000 

centals 

! 2.544j 

2.227 

- 


Cotton . . 

. . 1000 

centals 

Oi 

O' 

4 

4 




1 




Wool . . 

. . 1000 

lb. 

99 

82, 

220 

18! 







Cofiee . . 

. . a 

a 

0 

0 

1,918 

3,516 

Cacao.... 







Cacao . . 

. . a 

a 

0 

0 , 

1 

560 

1.122 

. 1000 

lb. 

1 20,900 

21.416 

— 

— 





j 



New 

Zealand 


1 

1 




Hungary 






Butter . . . 
Cheese . . . 






Wheat . . 

. . . 1000 

cenuils 

1,523 

375 ' 

0 

0 

. . 1000 

. . a 

lb. 

a 

1 26.158 
15.252 

14.637 

11.323 

0 

0 

Rye . . . 
Wheat flour 

. . . a 

. . . a 

a 

a 

42 

71 

15, 

nsj 

0 

0 

0 

0 

xvool ; “) • ; 

. . a 

• . a 

a 

a 

42.302 

5.040 

5,423 

5.822 

0 

0 

0 

4 


a) Wool, isreasy — b) Wool, scoured. 
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STOCKS OF CEREALS 

Stocks of cereals in fanners* hands in the United States. 


PRODtrCTS 

% stocks: total production 

Stocks in x,ooo centals 

X July 

1936 

X April 

1936 

X Jan. 

1936 

X July 

*933 

X July 

*934 

I July 

*936 

x April 

*936 

1 Jan. 

1936 

I July 

*935 

I July 

*934 

Wheat. 

7.3 

16.1 

1 

26.4 

8.4 

11.4 

26.256 

58.232 

95.634 

25.156 

36.194 

Oats. 

20.7 

41.4 

64.5 

13.4 

14.7 

79,206 

158.293 

246.865 

22.557 

34.425 

Maisex). 

17.8 

40.3 

69.8 ' 

183 

1 _ 

23 3 

219,621 

434.623 

752,028 

113377 

265,647 


X) Data based on maize for grain. 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Friday or Saturday nearest zst of month 


SpaciFiCATioir 

j July 1936 

June 1936 

May X936 

1 July *935 

July X 934 




z.ooo centals 



Wbbax: 

Canadian in Canada. 


89,200 

103,970 

1 

113.419 

108,953 

17.8 in Canada. 


0 

0 1 

0 

0 

U. S in the United States.. 

13.897 

18.704 

24.419 , 

13,171 

48.329 

Canadian in the United States. 

9,368 

8.029 

7.133 I 

5,567 

6,073 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 1 

867 

0 

Total • • » 


115,933 

135,522 1 

133^,024 

163,355 

Ryr: 



1 



Canadian in Canada. 


1 2,135 

2.693 

1 1,819 

2,124 

U S. in Canada. 


I 0 

0 1 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

3,769 

1 3,847 

3.925 


6.413 

Canadian in the United States. 

169 

127 

0 

1 112 

38 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,917 

881 

Total ... 

... 

' 6,109 

6,618 

8,642 

9,456 

Baxlby: 






Canadian in Canada. 


3,406 

4.192 1 

2,439 

4,386 

U. S. in Canada. 


24 

0 ' 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United SUtes. 

’ 5.074 

5.675 

6.198 1 

2,929 

5,104 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

0 

0 

117 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 ' 

264 

0 

Total . . . 


9,105 

10J90 j 

5,749 

9,490 

Oats: 






Canadian in Canada. 


2,929 

3.564 

1,981 

3.505 

U. 8. in Canada. 


9 

0 

0 

98 

U. 8. in the United States. 

’9.'939 

9,934 

11.360 t 

2,828 

7,478 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 

19 

P 

Total . . . 

... 

12,872 

14,950 ^ 

4,828 

11,081 

Maiss: 



* 



U. S, in Canada. 


249 

0 

749 

1,586 

Of other origin in Canada. 

... 

562 

559 

1.197 

410 

U. S. in the United States. 

3,912 

3,448 

4.284 

4,195 

21*455 

Of other otigin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 1 

571 

0 

Total . . . 

... 

4J259 

4M3 

6,712 

23,451 




































Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


Products 

Saturday nearest x^t of month 

July 1936 

June 1936 

May 1936 

July X935 

July 1934 

x,ooo centals 

Wheat (and flour m terms of grain) . 

16.032 

19056 

19.920 

16.483 

19 910 

Rye. 

314 

749 

278 

734 

250 

Barley ... 

1,416 

2,276 

1,664 

1,184 

2.160 

Oats . 

560 

493 

234 

797 

790 

hlaise . 

12.499 

13,339 

13.709 

16,258 

12.307 


Adtbobzty; Broomkatt*s Corn TraeU Nows. 


Stocks of cereals and potatoes belonging to fanners in Germany. 


Products 

% stocks: total production 

Stocks ill 1,000 centals 

30 June 
1936 

3t Ma\ 

1936 

30 June 

1935 

30 June 

*944 

30 June 

1936 

3 r Mav 

1936 

30 June 

1935 

30 June 

1934 

Winter wheat 


3 

6 

3 

4 

2,800 

5,700 

2 600 

4,300 

Spring wheat . . 

. 

2 

5 

2 

4 

200 

400 

300 

600 

Bye . 


5 

9 

6 

5 

8.200 

14.800 

10.000 

9,500 

Winter barley , 


, 3 

5 , 

1 2 

3 

700 

1.100 

300 

500 

Spring barley . . 


1 3 

6 


3 

1.600 

3,200 

2.200 

1.800 

Oats . ... 


10 

15 1 

1 II 

12 

11.900 

17,800 

13,200 

18.400 

Z^ite potatoes 

1 

4 

9 

4 

2 

35.000 

78,800 

39.200 

18,100 


Authority Markthenchtstelh be%m Rexchsnihrstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I 1 A ) 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany. 


Products 

1 l^ast day of month 

June 1936 

* Mav X 936 j 

April 1936 

• June 1935 1 

June 1934 

1 1,000 centals 

Wheat* 






Grain. . 


21,658 

25,261 

28,268 

26,923 

Flour for bread... 

• • 

2,542 

2,956 

3,078 

2.608 

Totai. x) . . , 

.. 

25,188 

29,368 

32,543 

30 545 

Rye: 






Grata. 


13 431 

17,591 

23,563 

16.089 

Flour for bread . ....... 


I.I35 

1,402 

1,647 

1,482 

Total x) . . . 


15,100 

19,652 

25,986 

18^68 

Barley . 


1.554 

1.889 

1.667 

778 

Oats. . . . 


3.102 

3.228 

2,743 

818 


x) Including flour in terma of grain, on the basis of the coefficient* x,ooo centals of wheat-flour x, 388.89 centals of wheat. 
1,000 centals of rye-flour 1 , 470.59 centals of rye. 
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Grata and flour stocks at tbs ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 


PaoDUCxs 

First day of month 

July 1936 

June Z 936 

May 193 d 

1 July 1935 i 

July X 934 

z,ooo centals 

1 

W vat At 






Otaln 

5400 

5160 

5,088 

5.616 

7 800 

Flour as grain 

744 

792 

816 

648 

984 

Total 

6,144 

S952 

5,904 1 

1 6 ^ 

8,784 

Bablst 

1 160 

1,200 

1,400 1 

560 

900 

Oats 

240 

208 

272 , 

336 

480 

Maxsb 

3 072 

2 688 

I 

3,024 

2,160 

3,504 


t) Imported cereals 

Authobitt BroamhaU s Cora Tfodi News 


Commercial stocks of cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i). 


Saturdav nearest xst of month a) 


PRODUCTS AND LOCATION 

Julv 1 >36 1 

June 1936 

May 1936 

I July 1935 

July 1934 




1,000 centals 



Wbbat 

Antwerp 

494 1 

1003 

825 

1 

915 

1,542 

Rotterdam 

348 ' 

121 

130 

354 

816 

Amsterdam 

44 

34 ! 

1 

20 

15 

42 

Rtr 






Antwerp 

13 

13 

26 

158 

26 

kotterdatr 

8 

7 

22 

226 

220 

Amsterdam 

i 

1 

1 

0 

2 

21 

Sarlby 

Antwerp 

1 ’ 

102 

1 

124 

187 

1 

1 354 

59 

Rotten tarn 

55 

3 

44 

7 ! 

44 

Ambterdam 

0 i 

1 0 

1 

1 

30 

Oats 

Antwerp 

55 


! " 

1 

31 

'5 

Rotterdam 

12 

0 

1 0 

18 

I 73 

Amsterdam 

34 

35 

23 

28 

1 ” 

Mazxb 

Antwerp 

26 

63 

107 

31 

1 

1 

1 37 

Rotterdam 

1 *7 

35 1 

II 

121 

66 

Amsterdam 

3 

19 1 

0 

27 

28 

1 


I) Imported cereals ^ a) For Antwerp tic ilita refer to the last day of the preceding month for Am»*Urdam to the 
first day of the month indicated 

AOTBOamits Nederlandscht Sth tUvaior sn Graanfador M%1 , Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerct and Industry for 
JioUerdain Rotterdam 
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STOCKS OF COTTON 


Stocks of cotton on liaiiil in tbs United Ststes* 


X^ocanoM 

IjoBi day of month 

June 1936 

May 1936 

April X9S0 

1 June 1935 

June 1934 

1,000 centals 

In consuming establishments. 

4.800 

■H 

5,791 

4,294 

6.531 

Xn public storage and at compresses . 

22.026 


29,299 

29.577 

29.505 

Total . . . 

26,826 


35,090 

33,871 

36,036 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



1 Thursday nearest ist of month 

Pouts 

July 1936 

1 June 1936 1 

1 May 1936 

July 1335 1 

Ju)y 1934 


1,000 centals 

Bombay r). 

3.164 

3.436 

3.431 

2 676 

4.324 

Alexandria a). 

979 

1,54!, 

1.895 

917 

1,938 


t) Stocka held by ezporten, dealers aod mills. — a) Quantities consume^l in Alexandria, or returned to the interior of the 
eon&try, are not included 

Atmtoaxxixs. East Indian Cotton Assn and Commission is la Bourss d$ Minfi-oUBassal. 


Stocks of cotton In Europe. 



Thursday or Friday nearest ist of month 

IrOCATlON, DB8CR1PTX019 

July X 93 O 

June 1936 

May 1936 

July 1935 

July 1934 


1,000 centals 

Great Bntatn: 






American .... 

1.411 

1,384 

i, 6 i; 

1,074 

1,901 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc . . 

409 

390 

380 

235 

301 

649 

Peruvian, etc, . 

126 

119 

165 

303 

Bast Indian, etc . 

341 

381 

306 

257 

416 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

973 

%2 

948 

1.050 

1,489 

W. Indian, W and E African, Australian 

167 

145 

140 

158 

232 

Total . . , 

3.427 

3,381 

3,556 

3,115 

4,990 

Bfsmen: 

American . 

669 

783 

919 

604 

2,006 

Other . 

309 

221 

234 

276 

184 

Total . . . 

978 

1,004 

IJ33 

880 

2,190 

ti Havre: 



American . 

555 

615 

729 

364 

894 

French colonies. 

17 

17 

17 

13 

50 

Other. 

138 

114 

89 

71 

79 

Total . . 

710 

746 1 

835 

448 

1,023 

Total Continent x) 


1 


American . 

1,735 

1.863 

1 2,185 

1.437 

3.484 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

256 

144 

127 

166 

66 

B Indian. Austmlian. etc. 

220 

214 

1 215 

248 

210 

%yptian . 

W. Indian, W African, B African, etc . 

222 

158 

227 

122 

I 219 

117 

217 

112 

122 

194 

Total . . 

2,591 

2.570 

2,863 

‘ 1 

2,180 

] 

4,076 


t) Includes Bremen, X^e ttavtc, and other Continental ports. 

AtmioamBS: Lsoorpool Codon Assn and (for I<e Havre) Bnllotin ds Corrsspondanoo ds la Bonm du Saars. 









































WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 


(All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly). 


Dbscrxptxon 

TO 

July 

1936 

3 

July 

1936 

B 

X9 

June 

1936 

Avbracs 

June 

1936 

July 

1935 

July 

X934 

Commefdat 
Season x) 

1934-35 

-TT- 

193J-84 

Whaat. 










Budapest (a): Tisza wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 










(pengb p. quintal). 

15.65 

15.27 

14.37 

14.57 

14.54 

15.45 

V * 15,75 

16.67 

m 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

’) 415 

’) 400 

n. q 

n. q 

n q. 

•340 

n. q. 

• 402 

•357 

Winnipeg:No x Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

95 V. 

88 

81 V* 

81 V, 

79 V. 

81 V. 

81 v; 

81 V. 

67V| 

Cbicagb:No. 3 HardWinter (cents p.6o lb.) 

114 

n. 104 V. 

n. 99 

93 

94 V. 

94 v. 

99 

I04V. 

mi 

Minneapolis: No. x Northern (cents p. 60 










lb.) . 

132 V. 

121 V. 

IMV. 

n3V. 

108 V. 

108V. 

104 

MOV. 

ms 

New York: No. 3 Hard Winter (cents p. 










60 lb.) . 

130 Vi 

1227 . 

H5V. 

II3V. 

no Vi 

104 V. 

102 V. 

II3V. 

90% 

Buenos Aires (a):Barletta, 80 kg p hectol. 







1 



(paper pesos p. quintal). 

10 40 

10,20 

10.00 

10 00 

10.00 

6.79 

6.55 

6.86 

5.85 

Karachi* White Karachi 3 % barley, i %% 










impurities (rupees p. 636 lb.). . . . 

25-8-0 

’4-12-0 

24-5-0 

24-2 0 

24-3-3 

22 - 6-3 

21 - 7-0 

22-5-9 

22-2-4 

Berlin: Home grown (free at firanden- 










burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2 ) . 

21 40 

2140 

21 40 

21.40 

21.40 

20.80 

V 19.50 

20.29 

18.65 

Hamburg (c. i. f.; Rm. p. quintal)* 










No. X Manitoba 3 ). 

9 93 

9 52 

9 34 

8.86 

8 98 

8 59 

9 02 

8.95 

7.94 

Barusso (80 kg. p. hi). 

9 29 

9 14 

900 

8 99 

8 95 

6 38 

6 44 

6.50 

6 . 2 a 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal) 










Home-grown. 

113 00 

11000 

11000 

110.00 

109.60 

80.35 

74 50 

69.10 

63.00 

No. X Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 

M2 50 

106 00 

107.00 

100 75 

101 95 

100 35 

76 85^ 

86.10 

6745 

Barusso (in bond). 

106 50 

104 50 

105.00 

102 50 

10405 

75 10 

52 20 

60.90 

53.00 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 


' 1 








depots, 76 kg p. hi.; frs. p. quintal) 4 ) 

104 25 

103 00 

96 50 

99 75 

98 30 

73.25 

133 50 

91.50 

125.45 

London (Mark lame); Home-grown (sh. 










p 304 lb. on the farm) 

31 6 

1 n. 30/6 1 

30/- 

29- 

29/6 > 

i 25/- 

223 

22/4 V. 

20/10 

Liverpool and London (c 1 f , parcels, ship- 1 


1 

1 




1 ' 




ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb ) 


1 




1 




French (on sample). 1 

1 27 10 V. 

i 26/7 V. ' 

25 7», 

24/9 

24/n 

I 8 / 9 V 4 ' 

•20/1 V, 

• I 9 / 8 V 4 

n. m 

South Russian (on sample) ... 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

1 n. q. 

n q. 

• 19 $ Vf 

No X Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 1 

34- 

32'0’f, 

31/6 

29/9 » 4 

30/- 

30/4 

! 30/9 

3I/7V. 

26/9 

No. I Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 1 

33 6 

31'9 1 

31 - 

i 29/4 V. 

29/9 V* 

28/1 IVJ 

30/6 V. 

31/2 V. 

26/7 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . ' 

' 32/4>/, 

n. q. 

29/7* , 

28/4*/. 

28'5 V. 

26/3 V, 

28/2 V. 

28/5 Vi 

24/5% 

White Pacific.. 

1 n. q. 

n. q 

n q 

n. q 

n. q j 

' 0 . q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•20/5 

Ro«aM (afioat) 3 ).' 

n. q. 1 

1 n. q 

n q 

! n. q. 

n. q. 

♦ 22/4 1 

21/8 

22/3 V. 

19/5% 

West Australian (cargoes). j 

n q 

n q. 1 

V30/10* s 

1 •) 30/- 

*)29/nv.l 

1 26/3 , 

V25/9 *' 4 ’ 

26/3 •/. 

•23/10*% 

New South Wales (cargoes) ... 

n. q 1 

! n q 

'•)30/9 

n q. 

7*30/IV.' 

' 25/3 1 

•25/10*/,‘ 

•25/7 

• 24/- 

Milan ( 6 ): Home-grown, soft, “ Buono mer¬ 





1 

1 




cantile ” 76-78 kg. p. hi. (lire p. q.) 

119.50 

i 119.50 j 

119.50 

119.50 

119.50 

92 10 

82.00 

95.80 

83.85 

Genoa: Sicilian Durum (c.i.f.,Ure p quint.) 

n q 

n, q. , 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ' 

") 102 35 

• 113.05 

107.85 

Genoa (c i f ; U. S. Ip quintal): 










No. 3 Manitoba (Poclfic). 

n q 1 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

3 32 

• 3.38 

• 2.87 

No 3 Canadian Durum x 6) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

366 

• 4.09 

3.11 

BahmBlanca, 79 kg.p hl.(sh p xoookg.) 

n. q. 

n, q 

n. q 

i n. q. 

! 

n. q. 

n. q. 

108- 

•Ml/- 

• 93/6 

Rye. 

1 

1 








Berlin; Home-grown (free at Branden- i 










burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2 ) . . 

17 70 1 

17.70 . 

17.70 

17.70 

17.70 

16,80i 

1 16.00 

16.29 

15,34 

Hamburg (c.i.f.; Rm. p. quintal): Plata, 

1 

1 








72-73 kg p hi. 

5 49 

5.41 

5.30 

5.37 

5.35 

4.42 

1 5.33 

5.76 

4.76 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengd p. quintal) . . 

11 70 

11.95 

12.05 

12,10 

12.09 

11.22 

’)* 9 25 

12.08 

5.24 

Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quintal) 

12 87 

14.62 

15 12 

15.12 

15 09 

12.12 

14.25, 

14.82 

14.32 

Winnipeg: No. 3 (cents p. 36 lb.) . . . 

61 

53 

47*/, 

45 V. 

44 

34 V. 

1 58 V.' 

52 V. 

47% 

Minneapolis: No. a (cents p. 36 lb.) 

77 ’'4 

70 V. 

62 V, 

61 V« 

57 V. 

42 V. 

1 72»'g' 

67 V. 

63 

Groningen (e): Home-grown (fi. p quintal) 

1 





7.20 

n q j 

7.35 

6.65 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q, not quoted, — n. «« norntnal 
a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. — e) Prices on preceding Tuesday. 

I) August-July. — a) I Oct. i933-*5 Aug. 1934 , for wheat, and 2 Octol>er X933*t3 July 2934» tor rye, minimum prices; 
subsequently, fixed producers’ prices for the pftee regton of Berlin cHy. See Govi, Measures, No, 9 , p. 57- 3 ) Before Kov. 1934 , 
No. 3 Manitoba. — 4 ) x 6 July X933*s5 December 1934 , minimum prices on the farm Increased by transport costs from farm to 
Paris stations, then spot quotations in the free marlret until 31 August i935> subsequently prices ip the regulated market, deli¬ 
very current month.— 3 ) Aug-Oci 2933. fisHIb. p bushel; Nov.-Dec. 2933 . 63 lb.: year i934» ^4 lb.; subsequently, 63 % lb. — 
6 ) Before Dec 1934 , No. a Can, Dur — 7) New crop — 8 ) Afloat 



















































DaaciuvTioM 


Rtce (mUled). 

Valencia (a): No. 3 Bellocb (pesetas p. 

quintal). 

Milan (6) (lire p. quintal): 

Vialone, oiled. 

Maiatelli« oiled. 

Originario, white.. 

Rangoon: No.s Burma (rupees p. T500 lb.) 
Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 
No. X Round white, 35 % brokens . 

No. a Japan, 40 % brokens. 

Marseilles (a): No. i Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 

p. quintal). 

I«ondon (a) (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.). 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch, oiled. 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy . . 
No. a*Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) . 

No. X Saigon. 

Siam Super, white. 

Tokyo: Chumal (brown Japanese, average 
quality }*en p. koku). 


Linseed. 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Bombay: Bold (rupees p. cwt ) , . . 
Antwerp: Plata (in bond, frs. p quint.). 
London (c. 1. f, P- long ton): 

Plata (delivery Hull). 

Bombay bold. 

Duluth. No. X Northern (futures market 
quotations; cents p. 56 lb ) .... 

Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 

Upper Egypt. 

Sakellandis. 

LondonrSakellaridis (c.i L, delivery Hull, 
jC p. long ton). 


Cotton. 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb ) . 
New York: Middling (cents p. lb ) 
Bombay (rupees p, 784 lb.) 

Broach, f. g. (futures market quota 

tions). 

Broach, f g. (spot) . 

Oomra, fine (spot). 

Alexandria (talaris p. kantar): 

Sakeharidis, tg.f . 

Ashmuni-Zagora, f. g. f a) .... 
Bremen: Middling (U, S. cents p. lb ). . 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.) . 
Le Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg) 
Liverpool (pence per lb.): 

Middling, fair. 

Middling. 

Sdo Paulo, g. f. 

Broach, good staple, f. g. . . . . . 

C. P. Oomra, superSne. 

Egyptian SakellaridJs, f g. f. ... 
Upper Egyptian, f. g. f. 


xo 

July 

1936 

3 

July 

1936 


m 

1 AVSRAOB 

g 


July 

*934 

Commercial 
Season z) 








<935 

<934 

58.50 

58.50 

58.50 

58.50 

58.50 

57.75 

44.75 

56.60 

46.95 

176.00 

176.00 

176.00 

177 50 

176.35 

147.75 

178.50 


177.10 

159.00 

159.00 

159.00 

159.00 

157.85 

128.60 

135.10 


)38.0» 

125.00 

123.00 

125.00 

125.00 

124.35 

124 85 

103.60 

121.75 

10230 

237 V. 

240 

242 V. 

245 

245 

263 V. 

216 V 4 

253 V. 

201V# 

... 


4.33 

4.46 

,•) 4.36 


3.15 

4J8 

?•?! 

... 

... 

4.09 

4.22 

-) 4.13 


2.99 

3.96 

3.09 

59.50 

58.00 

57 50 

57.50 

57 10 

56.75 

• 45.35 

54.80 

4 iM 

n'4v. 

11/6 

10/6 

10/6 

10/6 

13/- 

9/9 

• 12/7 

•10/9^ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•11/9 

• M/OV, 

11/10 V. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q 

n q 

• 15/3 

17/4 

• 15/5% 

17/3Vt 

7/6 

715 

*) 7/6 V 4 

*) 7/6 V 4 

7/7 

7/9 V. 

7/- 

7/8 

6/7V4 

8/- 

717 

*) 7/7*/. 

‘) 7/7 V. 

,*) 7/5 V 4 

7/7*/. 

6/0 V. 

7/5 V, 

6/3*/. 

8/6 

8/7 V. 

*) 8/7 V. 

•) 8/9 

1 8/9 V* 

9/7*/, 

7/4 V, 

9/2 V, 

7/5 

32 00 

32.10 

32 30 

32.20 

j 32 07 

1 

29.85 

25.87 

29.87 

26.09 

1 

15,00 

14.50 

14.37 

14 20 

1 

1 1418 

11.74 

13.65 

12.28 

12.74 

7-10-0 

7-6-6 

7-7-6 

7-4-0 

1 7-3-10 

6-8-3 

6-12-4 

6-IO-S 

6-7-S 

164 00 

160 00 

159 50 

158 00 

157 10 

124 00 

112.25 

127.55 

107.60 

11-13-9 

11-5-0 

11-2-6 

11-1-3 

1 11-0-4 

9- 4-4 

10-8-1 

9-13-2 

10- 0-6 

13-12-6 

13-8-9 

13-7-6 

13-2-6 

1 13-1-3 

11-15-0 

12-3-1 

12- 5- 5 

11-17-0 

206 

1 

188 

•) 177 

•)nl73 

•) 173 V. 

157 V, 

189 

172 V 4 

186V* 








1934-35 

*933-34 

n. 83 5 

n. 81 7 

n. 815 1 

n 72 6 

n 74 4 i 

65 7 

n 43.7 

62.0 

41.8 

n 77 5 

n 75 7 

75 5 

n 65 8 

j 67 8 

62 7 

n 40.1 

57.7 

• 373 

n.7-10-0 

n. 7-10-0 

n 7-8-9 

n. 6-12-6 

n 6-10-0 

n. 6-1-3 

4-8-5 

5-18-7 

4-5-11 

i 

1 13 44 

12 55 

12 50 

12 32 

12 14 

12.16 

12.69 

12.47 

10.90 

I 13 65 

12 49 

12 43 

12 23 

12.06 

12.27 

12.81 

12.46 

11.07 

239 V 4 

223 V. 

*) 222*4 

’) 2I8V, 

’) 217 Vt 

233*;, 

212 V, 

230 V 4 

1 

197 

239 

225 

222 

218 

217 V 4 

239 V, 

215 V. 

233 V 4 

I 195 V* 

220 

211 

211 

209 

206 */« 

2 I 6 V 4 

195 V* 

208 V* 

175 V* 

18.15 

1740 

16 95 

16 70 

16 47 

14.66 

15.37 

15.20 

14.44 

15,05 

14.75 

14 40 

13.85 

13 89 

13.70 

1 12 89 

1334 

11.63 

15 55 

14.77 

14 64 

14.37 

1431 

14 25 

14.54 

14.38 

1236 

D. 5.95 

n. 5.80 

n. 5.75 

n. 5 60 

n. 5.57 

n 6.30 

n. 5 37 

n. 6.04 

n. 4.81 

255 50 

239 00 

244 00 

245 50 

244.00 

248.87 

252.25 

250.75 

229.85 

n. 8 68 

n, 8.28 

n. 8 28 

n. 810 

n. 8 02 

n. 7.82 

n. 8.00 

n. 7 95 

D. 7.11 

7.58 

7.18 

7 18 

700 

6.92 

6.92 

6.95 

694 

6.02 

7.48 

7,18 

7.23 

7.20 

7 08 

n. 7.05 

6.90 

6.99 

6.13 

n. 6.04 

n. 5.72 

n 5 65 

! n. 5.52 

n. 5.44 

5.93 

5.17 

5.61 

4.62 

6 15 

5.90 

5.72 

5.59 

5.51 

6.14 

5.45 

5 73 

4.92 

10 14 

9 68 

9.25 

9.03 

8.95 

8.03 

8.47 

852 

8.07 

8.42 

8.24 

806 

8 01 

7.92 

7.42 

7.22 

7.55 

6.64 


* Indicates that the product, was not quoted, during part of the period under review. — n. q. not guofed. g. w nominal. 
— a) Thursday prices. — 8) Saturday prices. 

x) Cottonseed: Sept.^Aug.; cotton: Aug.^July. — 3) From August 19351 Ashmuni, f. g. f quality only. — 3) x* June* 4.43; 
5 June; 4,37. — 4 ) 13 June: 4.18; 5 June; 4-03. — 5) Shipping July-Aug. — 6) July futures. — 7) July-Aug. futures. 








































, , 

xo 

July 

1936 


26 

June 

193 O 

19 

June 

1936 


Avskaqs 



DsaciupnoN 

3 

July 

1936 

June 

July 

July 

Ann 6 e 

commerdale 


1936 

1933 

X934 

*938 

*934 

Bacon. 

l«cmdon, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p. cwt ): 

English, X, lean sizable .... 

89/- 

88 /- 

92/- 

9J/- 

91/6 

94/7 

87/3 

89/tt 

91/2 

X^anish, i, sizable. 

91/- 

91/- 

93/- 

93/- 

92/- 

94/- 

86 /- 

88/6 

87/11 

Irish, 1 , sizable. 

90/- 

89/6 

92/- 

92/- 

90/10 

95/7 

90/- 

8818 

90/5 

I4thuanian, N> i, sizable . . 

82/- 

82/- 

85/- 

85/- 

83/9 

85/- 

80/6 

82/1 

82/- 

Dutch, N* z, sizable .... 

Polish, X, sizable. 

87/- 

87/- 

89/- 

89/- 

87/9 

91/9 

81/7 

85/4 

84/- 

82/- 

82/- 

85/- 

85/- 

83/9 

83/- 

79/6 

80/- 

80/11 

Swedish, N* x, sizable 

87/- 

87/- 

89/- 

89/- 

87/9 

92/- 

82/6 

85/2 

84/4 

Canadian, N* x, sizable .... 

82/- 

82/- 

85/- 

85/- 

83/9 

83/- 

78/3 

79/3 

80/3 

Butter, 

Copenhagen (f>): Danish (ers p quint ). 

21800 

200.00 

200.00 

197.00 

199.00 

169 50 

138.50 

192.30 

160.75 

Leeuwarden, Commission for butter quota¬ 
tions (d)’ Dutch (cents p.kg ) 1 ) . . 

55 

55 

55 

57 

57 V 4 

43 

39 V. 

48 V, 

44 V, 

Oerman/Cc) (fixed prices; Rm. p. 50 Kg ) 2 ): 
Butter with quality mark 

130.00 

130 00 

130 00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

127.25 

130.00 

129.04 

Creamery butter . 

123.00 

123 00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

117.00 

123.00 

120B7 

London (d ): English creamery, finest 
quality (shillings p cwt.) .... 

128/4 

128/4 

128 4 

128/4 

128/4 

113/10 

109/8 

119/6 

109/6 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p. cwt ) • 

Danish creamery, unsalted. 

124/- 

117/- , 

117/- 

114/6 

115/4 

102/3 

88/6 

112/9 

98/8 

Estonian, unsalted .... . . 

107/- 

99/6 1 

99/- 

104/6 

• lOI/IO 

83/6 

62/6 

• 81/11 

•67/11 

Latvian, unsalted . . • • 

n q. 

n q , 

n q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

62/6 

* 86 /i 

•69/3 

Dutch creamery, unsalted . . 

106/- 

99/- 1 

101 /- 

106/- 

104/- 

83/3 

69/3 

93/4 

80/4 

Argentine, finest, unsalted. 

u. q. 

n q 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 82/10 

•68/3 

Siberian salted. 

n. q 

n q 1 

n q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

83/7 

62/6 

• 90/7 

• 66 /- 

Australian, finest, salted. 

112/6 

106/- 1 

104/6 

106/6 

106/4 

87/3 

69/1 

89/- 

70/2 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 

113/6 

107/- 1 

1 

105/6 

107/6 

107/7 

90/- 

74/9 

91/11 

72/7 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. quintal): 
Parmigiuno-Reggiano, xst quahty, pro¬ 
duction X 933 3 ) . 

1 865.00 

1 

1 

1 

855 00 

1 

835 00 

815.00 

81500 

720.00 

n q 

724.30 

•989.00 

Parmigiano - Reggiano, ist quality, 
production 1934 3 ) . . ... 

1 

1 815 00 

1 

810.00 

800 00 

780.00 

781.25 

630,00 

, 74 O.OO 1 

614.60 

1 806.00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . . 

, 567 50 

560 00 

560.00 

535.00 

533.75 

492.50 

, 415.00 

508.901 412.60 

Rome: Roman Peconno, choice (Ure p q)*) ' 

' 1.187,50 

1,187 50 

1.200 00 

1,200.00 

1,206.25 

834.35 

' 615.00 

865.50 

658.65 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 + (40 % butterfat, , 
with the country’s cheese mark) fac- j 
tory cheese, small (fionns p. 50 kg.) 

1 

18 50 

18 50 

1 

20 00 { 

20.00 

20.19 

12 37 

21.50 

14.84 

18.64 

Gouda: Gouda 45 4* (wholemilkcheese.with i 
the country’s cheese mark) home 1 
made (fionns p. 50 kg.). | 

21 00 

21.00 

1 

22.00 

22 00 

21.62 

! 

17.00 

21.00 

19.75 

22.52 

Kempten (c) (Rm. p 50 kg.) 1 

Soft cheese, green, 20 % butterfat . . 
Bmmenthal from the Allgau, whole- 
milk cheese, xst quality. . 

26 00 

26 00 ' 

' 26 00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

1 

21.00 

26.00 

23.25 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

77.00 

71.00 

77.00 

71.50 

X^ndon, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p cwt,)* 1 

Enghsh Cheddar, finest farmers . . . ' 
Enghsh Cheshire, Nat Mark Selected. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q 

66/6 

• 77/8 

•83/5 

66/6 

67/8 

67/8 

70/- 

67/n 

55/5 

57/2 

80/5 

83/4 

Italian Gorgonzola (d). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

99/8 

80/9 

• 102/2 

82/9 

Dutch 40 + (d) . 

42/- 

42/- 

44/6 

45/- 

44/1 

34/1 

56/3 

44/4 

54/5 

Canadian, finest white. 

69/- 

68/6 

67/- 

66/- 

66/- 

63/1 

58/- 

60/3 

54/- 

New Zealand, finest white. 

60'3 

58 6 

1 58/- 

59/9 

59/6 

44/5 

48/3 

48/9 

46/5 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review, — n. q. — not quoted. —n. -s nominal 
a) Average prices Thursday, and Friday morning. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for the week. 

z) Home prices axe increased by a consumers*nluty which was, from 7 to 13 June and from 28 June il. o 90; 14 to 27 June 
fl 0 85 — 2) See note on page 306 of the Crop Report April 1934. — 3 ) Prices of x933-cheese are compared, tor the priding 
years, with those of cheese made in Z93s and 1931 respectively; prices of Z934*chee8e with those of cheese made in 2933 and 
X 93 a* The smarly averages refer to the periods from Sept, to August. — -t) Prom 27 September 1935, export price. 
























xo 

3 


B 

Avwmaob 

OSiCBXPTfOK 

July 

July 




July 


1 



1936 

1936 

ra 

B 

June 

July 

Commercial 


1936 

1935 

1934 

Season x) 









X935 

.1934 











Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual. 










(frs. p. zoo). 

40.00 

41.00 

40.00 

43.00 

41.75 

44.25 

32.00 

48.37 

42.8S 

Denmark {a): Danish for export (cm. per 









tIBlO 

quintal). 

Roermond, auction: Dutch. 37/38 gr. 
each, white (it p. xoo): 

80.00 

76.00 

76.00 

76.00 

76.00 

78.80 

74.50 




3.96 

Fixed price for export into Germany. 

3.15 

3.05 

2.90 

3.10 

’) 2.96 

2.89 

3.12 

3.75 

Price (or other destinations. 

Warsaw [b): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 

2.80 

2.70 

2.60 

2.75 

») 2.59 

2.54 

2.55 

2.97 

344 

each, various colours (zloty p. 1440 , 
Including box). 



74.00 

75.33 

•) 75.33 

90.00 

75.00 


106.59 

Berlin (r): German, big, new laid (Rm. 










p. xoo): 










marked «G IS », 63 gr. each . . . 

9,25 

9.25 

9.25 

9.25 

9.25 

10.20 

9.25 


10.17 

marked tGIB», 53/80 gr. each. . 
London, Egg Exchange (d) (sh. p. great 
hundred): 

English, National Mark, specials . . . 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

6.25 

8.25 

8.95 

7.75 

9.34 

9.03 

14/6 

12/6 

13/9 

13'9 

13/1 V 4 

14/5 V. 

13/7 V 4 

15/9 

15/5 

Belgian, 13 % lb. p. 120 . 

8/6 

n. q. 

8/3 

8'3 S 

* 8/3 V 4 

• 9/9 V 4 

n. q. 

•11/3 Vi 

• IW/. 

Danish, x6 lb p 120 . 

IO /9 

10/6 

10/3 

10/4 'll 

lO/l Vi 

10/6 V» 

9/9 

12/5 

l2/y/4 

Northern Irish, 18 lb. p. 120 2 ) .. . 

13/10 V. 

12/1 V. 

12/6 

13/1 V, 

12/1 V 4 

*13/5 V 4 

12/1 

15/1 V, 

Dutch, all brown, x8 Ib. p. xzo . . . 

11/9 

11/7 V. 

12/- 

n/7 V. 

11/5 Ve 

•10/11 

•ir2 

13/2 Vi 

Polish, 51/52 grams each. 

6/3 V. 

6/1 'll 

6/5 V.' 6/3 V 4 

6/1 V 4 

6/6 

6/- 

• 7/1 Vi 

6/1(F/4 

Chinese, violet . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

! n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 8/10V. 

• 8/5*/. 

AusUaltan, 16 lb. p 120 . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

‘ n q. 

1 

1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*11/2 Vt 

• n/5Vi 

Maritime freights 










(Rates eor entikb cakgobs). I 








1934-35 

* 933-34 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 






1 




Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg. 1 (shill, per 

15/9 

15/9 

15/9 

15'9 

• 15/9 

1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•13/11 

• 14/1 

Black to Antwerp/Hamb / long ton) 

9/6 

9/6 

9/6 

n. q. 

n. q 

9/4 V. 

9/4 V. 

• 9/11 

• 10/3 

St. John to Liverpool 3 ) . . \ 

Port Churchill to United King- J 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

• 1/6 

• 1/11 

Montreal to United kingdom . 

Gulf to United Kingdom 3 ). .1 40 oid.) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n, q. 

i n. q. 

• 2/9 

• 2/9 

2/- 

2h 

2/- 

21- 

21- 

n. 1/6 

1/3 

• I/ 6 V 1 

• l/4Vt 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

• 2 / 6 V 1 

New York to Liverpool 3 ) .1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U K./Cont. 1 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh, per 

2r 

2,- 

2/- 

21- 

2/- 

1/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 1/9 

long ton). 

Vancouver to Yokohama 3 ) (U.S.A. $ p. 

n. q. 

n. 19 3 

19/3 

19/3 

19/3 

n. q. 

n, q. 

• I8/1V. 

•20/1 

short ton) 4 ). 

La Plata Down River 5 ) ) 

... 

••• 




... 

2.32 

... 

2.41 

/Bahia Blanca to U. K./ j 










Continent .f 

La Plata Up River 6) /Neco- > „ 1 

chea to U.K./Continent . ( 

n, 16/9 

n. 16/19 

n, 16/9 

n. 16/9 

n. 16/9 

15/9 

14/5 V 4 

14/11 

14/1 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

17- 

15/7 Vi 

16/2 

15/9 

Western Australia to U. K./ ] 







1 



Continent . .. / 1 

•) 28/- 

•) 28/- 

•)n.28/- 

•) 28/- 

V 28/- 

• 24/6 

24/3 

24/6 

23/IO*/i 

Shipments of Rice. 








1935 

*934 










Saigon to Europe. / (shill, per 

23/9 

23/9 

•) 21/- 

“)21/- 

V 21/- 
p23/- 

19/- 

23/6 

•23/5 

24/2Vi 

Burma to U. K./Contiuent . , 1 long ton) 

n. q. { 

n. q. 

23/- ' 

23/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•21/8 

♦23/3 


• Indicates that the product, or the maritime freight, was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q, 
m not quoted. — n, » nominal. — o) Average prices for weeks conjmencing ou Fridays indicated. — b) Average prices foj? 
weeks commencing on preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d) Priefes ou preceding Monday. 

x) Shipments of wheat and maize: Aug.'^July. — 2 ) From 38 Feb. Extra special” quality. — 3 ) Kates for parcel.^ by 
liners. — 4) May-Oct. 1934 and from 25 Jan, 1933, Canadian $. — 5 ) ** Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires, 
1.4 Plata and Montevideo. — 6 } ” Up River ” includes the ports on the Parana River as far as San Eorenzo. Cargoes from 
\ ports beyond San I«oren«o (Colastine, Santa and Paranh) are subject to an extra rate of freight. 7 ) See pag^ 331 •—> 
8 ) ri -16 May: 71.30; x8 May^xs June: 76.00; June average: 7 *- 87 - — 9) South Australia. —- 10) Preceding weeks of June 
(revised); 23/-, 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES 




Avsraqb 

OacHTpe 

Description 

June 

hlay 

April 

Jan.- 

March 

1936 


RS9 

Agricultural 
year a) 



1936 

1936 

1936 




GERMANY (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintal) 


A I 

tWheat (Berlin) 3 ). 

21.40 

21 20 

21.20 

20.60 

20.77 

19.30 

20.18 

18.58 


tRye (Berlin) 3 ). 

17.70 

17.50 

17.30 

1690 

16.77 

16.20 

16.22 

15.26 


fBariey, feeding (Berlin) 3 ) 4 ). 

18.00 

17.80 

17 60 

17.20 

16.67 

16.40 

* 16.14 

16.17 


tOats (Berlin) 3 ). 

17.60 

17.40 

17.20 

16.80 

16.87 

16.45 

16.43 

14.62 


§Potatoe 8 , red (Berlin) 5 ) . 

5 30 

5 30 

5.20 

4.90 

4.80 

3.68 

• 4.95 

• 3.04 

A II 

tOxen, live weight (Berlin) . 

84.00 

84.00 

84.00 

84.00 

61.53 

65.20 

76.28 

64.67 


Calves, live weight (Berlm) . 

102 40 

96 60 

107.20 

90 93 

78.80 

68.80 

68.75 

68.63 


tPigs, ( 220-265 lb.), hve weight (Berlin) .... 

101.00 

101.00 

101.00 

101.00 

91.13 

22.13 

93.87 

85.03 


Milk, fresh (Berlin). 

14 60 

14.60 

14.60 

14.63 

14.50 

14.50 

14.50 

14.07 


tButter with quality mark . 

260 00 

260.00 

260 00 

260 00 

260.00 

252.84 

260.12 

253.54 


tCheese, Emraenthal variety (Kempten) . . 

160.00 

160 00 

160.00 

160.00 

151 83 

142.00 

146.75 

142.25 


tEggs, new laid, marked « CIS » (per 100 ) (Berlin) 

9.25 

9 25 

9.25 

10.37 

9.00 

9.27 

WJ7 

10.78 

B I 

Basic slag (Aachen) 6 ) . . . 

0 239 

0212 

0 240 

0.240 

0.223 

0.246 

0.240 

0.253 


§Superphosphate of lime, 18 % (Hlldesheim) 6 ) . 

0 277 

0 293 

0.293 

0.291 

0.288 

0.296 

0.288 

0.302 


fPotash salts, 38-42 % (mine stations) 6 ) 7 ). . . 

6 27 

651 

6.86 

686 

6.55 

0.164 

• 6.70 

0.168 


Sulphate of Ammonia 6 ) . . 

0 710 

0 710 

0.710 

0.703 

0.660 

0.710 

0.651 

0.675 


Nitrate of lime 6 ) . . . 





0.990 

0 990 

0.952 

0.952 

B II 

Whear-bran (Hambuig) ... . 

12.25 

12 25 

12.’25 

li.25 

12.30 

M.77 

12.13 

11.06 


Einsced cake (Hamburg). 

17.30 

17 30 

17.30 

17.30 

14.90 

16 77 

15 62 

16.67 


Coconut cake (Hamburg) . . 

17.40 

17 40 

17.40 

17.40 

14 90 

16.66 

15.44 

16.58 


Groundnut cake (Hamburg) . . 

16.90 

16 90 

16.90 

16.90 

14.10 

16.37 

14 66 

15.89 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . . 

15.50 

15 50 

15.50 

15.50 

12.60 

15.38 

13.19 

14.49 


BELGIUM (Prices in Belgian fiancs per quintal) 


1 Wheat (Antwerp). 

109.60 

108.60 

108 00 

106 00 

80 65 

62.85 

68.60 

63.90 

Rye (Antwerp). 

66 85 

66.85 

67 40 

69.20 

78.30 

48.45 

70.65 

45.75 

Barley (Antwerp). 

86,50 

85 60 

84.30 

83.10 

96.95 

62.10 

82.45 

58.45 

Oats (Antwerp). ♦ . 

96 50 

96.00 

95.00 

91.10 

95 95 

63.05 

76.25 

60.95 

Oxen, live weight (Curegem-Andcrlecht) . . . 

508 00 

526.00 

500.00 

476.65 

477 35 

482.00 

457.00 

503 00 

Calves, live weight (Curegem-Andcrlecht) . , . 

690 00 

650 00 

735.00 

747.35 

601.35 

724.00 

641.00 

733 00 

Pigs, live weight (Curegem-Andcrkcht) .... 

566.00 

557 00 

600.00 

620 65 

492 65 

391 00 

530.00 

496 00 

Butter (Antwerp). 

1,596.00 

1,590.00 

1,778.00 

2,093.00 

1,586.00 

1,537.00 

1,782.00 

1,875.00 

Eggs (per 100 ) (Antwerp). 

41.75 

35 00 

33.25 

48.75 

32.60 

28 95 

42.80 

45.95 

Basic slag (Brussels) 6). 

1.60 

1.58 

• 1.60 

1.60 

• 1.60 

1.30 

1.35 

1.55 

Superphosphate of lime (Brussels) 6). 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.68 

1.80 

1.50 

1.83 

Sylvinile-Kainitc, 14 % (Brussels). 

27.00 

27.00 

27.00 

25.35 

15.00 

25.00 

14.65 

25.00 

§Nitrate of soda, 15 34 % (Brussels). 

108.25 

108.25 

108 25 

106.75 

97.75 

95.00 

93.25 

92.65 

fSulphate of ammonia, 20 ^0 (Brussels). 

Maize, Plata (Antwerp). 

Eirseed cake (Brussels). 

93.00 

93.00 

93 00 

91.50 

82.50 

82.50 

79.10 

[ 79.10 

64.25 

63.55 

61.60 

55.65 

62.40 

49.55 

55.55 

1 47.85 

88.00 

86.50 

90.50 

91.35 

89.15 

81.10 

89 05 

84.25 

Coconut cake (Bnissels). 

96.00 

96 00 

98.00 

99.50 

94.00 

72.30 

85.35 

74.80 

Groundnut cake (Brussels). 

96,00 

100.00 

100.00 

100 00 

93.00 

71.50 

84.40 

77.60 

Palm-kernel cake (Brussels). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

77 25 

• 82.80 

75.80 


DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

1 Wheat (Copenhagen).. 

15.00 I 

14.80 

14.35 

13.53 

11.03 

1 12.13 

11.65 

11.96 


1 Barley (Copenhagen). 

12.92 1 

12.93 

12.11 

11.63 

12,55 

12.53 

13.48 

12.13 


Oats (Copenhagen). 

14.77 1 

14.56 

13.50 

12.29 

13.16 

12.34 

13.31 

12.12 


fCows, Hve weight (Copenhagen). 

37.00 I 

37 00 

37.00 

37 00 

33.00 

22.63 

29.93 

21.16 

A 11 

tPigs, live weight. 

167.00 i 

172.00 

175.60 

169.67 

166.67 

147.03 

161.30 

141.00 


tButter (Copenhagen). 

199.00 

173.60 

176.50 

217.00 

157.97 

130.18 

179.65 

161.05 


[tEggs. 

76.00 

75.00 

• 64.00 

110.10 1 

67.47 

63.53 

104.90 

101.05 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. f Indicates that the series is pub* 
lished in the InUfnaUonal Yearbook of^Agrtculmral^StaHstics and used in the table of average monthly prices in gold francs 
per qumtal.^ § Indicates that the series is published in the International Yearbook of AgrteuUural Staii^ics, 

i) Each quarter a list is published for several co^tries containing prices of plant (A I) and animal (A II) prodncts sold by 
the farmer, also of fertilisers (B I) end concentrated feeding stuffs for livestock (B II) bought by the farmer. In cases where 
the market is not indicated, the price is the average for the country. — a) July to June. — 3) See notes (aj and (3) on pp. 315/5x6. 
4) See note (4) on p. 516- — 5 ) Prom 1935, ted and white potatoes. — 6) Prices per unit of fertluzer material in loo kg. 
f) From 16 October 1934, price, at buyer’s station, per 100 kg. of potash manure salt 40 %. 
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Avbragb 

caom 

Dbscxiption 

June 

May 

April 

Jan.- 

March 

1936 

i 

April- 

June 

1934 

Agricultural 

year 



1936 

1936 

1936 




DENMARK {continued) 


B I 


B II 


Superphosphate i 8 %. 

Potash salts 40 %. 

Sulphate ot ammonia. 

Nitrate of lime. 

Rye, imported (Jutland) *. 

Maize, Plata (Jutland). 

Wheatdirnn, Danish (Copenhagen). 

Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen). 

Sunflowcr'seed cake (Copenhagen). 

Groundnut cake (Copenhagen). 

Crushed soya extraction residue (Copenhagen) . 


6.35 

6.35 

6.35 1 

6.32 

6.45 

6.45 

6.28 

13.95 

13.95 

13.95 

13.78 

12.05 

14.05 

11.85 

16.25 

16.25 

16.25 ' 

15.90 

16.20 

16.00 

15.47 

16.20 

16.20 

16.20 

15 85 

16.15 

15.85 

15.58 

12.80 

12 80 

12.76 1 

12.53 

9.84 

11.78 

11.25 

13.82 

13.80 

13.76 , 

12.99 

10.95 

12.69 

11.95 

10.90 

n.io 

11.00 1 

10.15 

10.07 

9.57 

10.80 

13.62 

13.32 

13.42 

13.70 

13.12 

11.82 

14.19 

13.32 

12.77 

12.70 

13.29 1 

12.74 

10.66 

14.13 

15.35 

15.62 

15 73 1 

15.13 ! 

13.70 

12.35 

14.35 

14.77 

14.65 

14.62 

14.61 i 

13.09 

11.60 I 

1 

13.71 


6.28 

13.67 

1529 

15.13 

10.50 

11.72 

10.03 

13.07 

12.55 

13.63 

12.97 


FRANCE (Prices in francs per quintal) 


A I 

tWheat (Pans) i). 

98.30 

94.25 

99.55 

93.15 

79.65 

130 50 

96.50 


Rye (Paris) 2 ). 

87.00 

80.00 

81.00 

78.35 

60.35 

77.35 

• 61.35 


Barley, malting (Pans) 2 ). 

88.00 

85.00 

81.00 

78.00 

61.35 

77.35 

65.65 


fOats (Pans). 

80.351 32.00 

77.15 

72.25 

46.00 

45.20 

49.80 


§Wine, red, icfi (hectol.) (MontpcUier) 3 ) .... 

9.00 

8.00 

7.60 

6 .B 0 

4.80 

102.65 

6.60 

A II 

fBeef, dead weight (and quality) (Paris). 

589.00 

581.00 

580.00 

‘) 526.00 

500.00 

551.00 

488.00 


fMutton, dead weight (end quality) (Pans) . . . 

918.00 

953 00 

1 , 002.00 

*)1,014.00 

994.00 

1.176.00 

1,032.00 


fPigs, live weight (Paris). 

560.00 

559.00 

519.00 

“) 467.00 

343.00 

412.00 

370.00 

B 1 

$Basic slag, 18 % (Thionville). 

18.55 

18 55 

18.55 

18.55 

20.70 

* 22.50 

21.65 


Isupcrphobphatc 14 % (North and East) .... 

23.75 

24.25 

24.25 

24.251 

1 26.75 

27.25 

26.75 


fSylvinite, rich, i 8 %. 

16.30 

14.80 

14.80 

14.75, 

15.00 

16.30 

15.00 


Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk). 

79.00 

79.00 

79.00 

77 00, 

83.85 

36.85 

• 82.70 


Sulptiatc* of ammonia 20,4 %. 

83 00 

83.00 

83.00 

81.901 

85.85 

89-50 

• 85.65 

B 11 

Einsecd cake (North). 

69.50 

62.75 

63.00 

66.50] 

1 55.75 

63.50 

67.05 


Coconut cake (Marseilles) 4 ). 

n c. 

73.00 

n. c 

* 70.501 

1 55.15 

60.00 

58.75 


Groundnut cake (Marseilles). 

52.50 

53.00 

53.00 

53.00 

1 

43.00 

1 

47.35 

49.15 


124.00 

72.25 

79.25 
48.55 

n. 100.00 
531.00 
1,099.00 
502.00 


22.50 

27.25 
16.30 
87.75 
89.80 

65.25 
60.00 
53.35 


GREAT BRITAIN (Prices in shillings and pence: ** A ” per cwt: “ B ” per long ton). 


A I 

Wheat.{ 

6/8 »/.l 

6/9 V 4 

6/5 V 4 ' 

1 6/4 

5/3 V 4 

4/!0V«' 

5/0 V 4 

1 4/11 


Barley, feeding. 

6/10 

8/1 »/4 

7/4 ‘/.I 

1 7/11 

7/1 

7/6 ^ 

8/3 V« 

8/9 Va 


Oats. i 

6/2 V. 

6/1 V. 

6^0 V 4 

6/0 V 4 

7/2 V 4 

6/1 */, 

6/9 V, 

5/9 Va 


fPotatoes (Eondon).j 

n. c. 

7/lOV, 

8/0 »/4 

8/4 

6/2 V. 

4/11 

•5/8 Va 

* 4/8 Va 

A II 

fBeef, dead weight (Eondon) . 

70/- 

62/1 

62/5 

57/8 

63/10 

67/4 

63/7 

65/7 


fMutton, dead weight (Xaindon) . 

82/6 

84/3 

74/1 

70/8 

85/5 

99/2 

85/9 

77/3 


fPork, dead weight (Eondon) . 

n. c. 

n. c. 

73/6 

71/8 

68/6 

74/1 

72/11 i 

74/n 


Butter (Eondon). 

128/4 

119/- 

115/9 

124/10 

108/6 

109/8 

110/8 

123/1 


tCheese, Cheddar (Eondon). 

n. c. 

•83/- 

81/3 

75/6 

86/- 

•79/8 

83/- 

•82/3 


Eggs, new laid (per 100 ) (Eondon). 

10/11 

9/9 Va 

8/7 V. 

12/2 

9/3 v. 

9/- 

12/9 V. 

12/9 

B I 

{Basic slag 14 % (Eondon). 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43 /- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 


Superphosphate, 16 % (Eondon). 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 


Kaimte 14 % (Eondon).. 

55/- 

55/- 

55/- 

55/- 

54/- 

60/- 

54/6 

61/2 


{Nitrate of soda, 13 % (Eondon). 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

158/- 

152/6 

156/4 


{Sulphate of ammonia 20.6 % (Eondon) .... 

145/- 

145/- 

145/- 

143/4 

145/- 

145/- 

141/4 

140/3 

B II 

Bran, British (Eondon). 

102/3 

104/- 

107/9 

117/9 

103/6 

100/1 

117/- 

102/10 


Bran, middlings, imported (Eondon). 

Einseed cake, English (Eondon). 

104/3 

101/7 

100/- 

103/9 

102/1 i 

92/8 

115/1 

94/1 


165/3 

160/- 

157/- 

158/3 

165/3 

190/4 

182/1 

183/2 


Cottonseed cake (I<ondon). 

95/9 

94/- 

96/- 

92/9 

92/- 

85/11 

96/1 

92/- 


Palm-kernel cake (Eiverpool). 

125/- 

125/- 

125/- 

122/2 

125/- 

117/- 

124/5 

117/5 


t* f* See notes on page 520 . 

I) See note { 4 ) on page 515 * ^ *) Quotation of last day of the month. — 3 ) Prom October 1934 * price per degree and 
hectolitre. ~ 4 ) Prom January 1935 , prices in Coudekerqiie. — 5 ) March: 557 . 00 . — 6 ) March: 1 , 0 x 4.00 — 7 ) Alarch: 507 . 00 . 
























































Awnaos 





DBiCWPXXOXf 

June 

Qj 

April 

Jan.- 

March 

1936 

e|si 

April- 

June 

Z934 

II Agrleultum 1 

_ ^ _ 



1936 


1936 

1X934-35 

1933-34 

1. 

/ 

A 1 

ITALY (Pri< 

tWheat* soft (Milan). 

X8 In li 

119.5( 

re per 

119JI 

quintal) 

I 11&75 

115.9i 

110.4! 

65.5C 

94.9! 

84.15 


Wheat, hard (Palermo). 

Oats (Milan). 


TV- 

... 


124.0( 

1 106.0( 

110.15 

104.90 


n. q. 
85.5( 

96.8 

1 98.0( 

98.0 

In. 67.5C 

51.5( 

59.9C 

50.70 


tMeise (Milan). 

• 85.li 

) 84.5( 

84.3! 

75 . 1 c 

58 45 

6 IJS 

50.80 


Rice, MaiatelU (Milan). 

I57.8i 

159.0 

1 IS8.2S 

162.31 

1 132.1C 

147.6( 

128.0( 

144.10 


Hemp, fibre. 

• - t 

. -. 

. . . 

. . . 

358.0( 

283.0( 

284.0( 

273.00 


{Olive oil ** Soprafflno locale *’ (Bari). 

... 

... 

. . . 

f - “ 

556.0( 

521.0( 

539.0( 

440.00 

A n 

{Wine, ordinary, zx« (hectol.) (Bari). 

. . . 

... 

... 

. . . 

66.65 

53M 

63.0( 

60.00 

tOxen live weight (Milan. 

352.0C 

365.01 

• 327.00 

277.0( 

251.65 

237 0( 

252.01 

229.00 


I«amb, dead weight (Rome). 

• 808.0C 

692.0( 

641.00 

622.01 

613.0( 

604.65 

• 601.0( 

• 615.00 


Pigs, live weight (Milan;. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

353.65 

382.0( 

355.00 

395.00 


fCheese (Parmigiano>Reggiano) (Milan). 

781.25 

751.0( 

740.00 

70I.5C 

623.65 

750.85 

629.0C 

857.00 


Eggs, new laid (per 100 ) (Milan). 

37.15 

37 . 0 c 

37.65 

44.1( 

29.4( 

26.45 

36.45 

40.00 


Wool, Italian (Rome)... 

2,065.00 

n. q. 

♦2,187.00 

2.035.0C 

1.143.00 

• 779.00 

933.00 

• 727.00 

B X 

Superphosphate of lime, I 4 >z 6 % (Milan) . . . 

18.75 

18 75 

18.60 

19.00 

18.95 

21.25 

19.80 

21.10 


Chloride of potash (Milan). 

56.0C 

56.0C 

53.9( 

52.5( 

43.50 

63.00 

53.35 

66.60 


Nitrate of lime, 15-16 % (Milan). 

80.0C 

80.0( 

80.9C 

77.4( 

78.15 

81.00 

74.25 

78.45 


Sulphate of ammonia, 20-21 % (Milan) .... 

79 . 0 c 

79.00 

79.9C 

76.25 

77 00 

79 . 0 c 

74.25 

77.40 


Cyanamide of calaum, x 5 -z 6 % (Milan) .... 

58.35 

58.35 

58.35 

55.5( 

57.00 

59.75 

55.80 

58.70 

B H 

Copper sulphate (Genoa). 


... 

... 


100.85 

94.25 

89.25 

96.85 

Wheat-bran (Genoa). 

39.75 

43.90 

43.75 

51.65 

48.15 

38.35 

44.95 

34.10 


Rice-bran (MUan). 

43.50 

45.10 

47.35 

59.15 

50.55 

31.67 

43.45 

27.25 


Xrinseed cake (Milan). 

75 00 

75.3C 

78.35 

81.4C 

61.00 

47.00 

59.25 

46.20 


Groundnut calm (Milan). 

70.75 

70.50 

71.25 

71.50 

44.85 

25.65 

39.40 

33 15 


Rapeseed cake (Milan). 

37.50 

38,40 

39.00 

38.45 

39.25 

27.50 

35.55 

24.75 

A I 

NETHERLANDS 

Wheat (Groningen).. 

(Prices 

1135 

in florii 

11.20 

08 per ( 

11.05 

luintal) 

10 71 

12.20 

12 55 

11.82 

12.13 


Rye (Groningen). 

... 

• 8.03 

7.85 

7.24 

7.27 

• 7.32 

• 7.37 

• 6.36 


Barley (Groningen).. . 

... 

5.31 

5.20 

4.84 

5.11 

4.56 

5.32 

4.33 


Oats (Gronhigen). 

... 

6.46 

617 

5.85 

6.43 

5.58 

6.17 

4.99 


Peas (Rotterdam)... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

♦ 9.60 

9.47 

7.18 

• 9.36 

• 8.50 


Flax, fibre (Rotterdam). 

{Potatoes (Amsterdam). 

49.50 

49 50 

51.30 

57.37 

59.33 

48.33 

52.87 

48.92 

A IJ 


3.73 

3.65 

•) 3.67 

5.25 

5.67 

5.34 

5.24 

Beef, dead weight (Rotterdam). 

58.00 

57.50 

51.50 

48.50 

52.33 

59.33 

55.92 

57.71 


tPigs, live weight (Rotterdam). 

34.00 

32.00 

32.50 

35.50 

35.17 

33.00 

33.37 

35.92 


tButter for export (I.eeuwarden). 

57 25 

46.37 

44.00 

54.58 

37.04 

41.16 

44.00 

53.15 


tCheese, Edam 40 % (Alkmaar) . 

40.38 

37 50 

34.12 

34.57 

23 52 

35.10 

31.32 

39.37 


Cheese, Gouda 45 % (Gouda) . 

43.24 

40.30 

37.50 

43.29 

30.20 

40.36 

39.34 

48.64 


tEggs (per 100) (Roermond) . 

2.54 

2.52 

2.37 

3.26 

2.36 

3.39 

3.44 

4.00 

B I 

Basic slag i) ... 

0.095 

0.093 

0.092 

0,092 

0.090 

0.109 

0.102 

0.120 


Superphosphate, 17% . 

n. q. 

• 1.82 

1.82 

1.82 

1.64 

1.92 

1.68 

1.91 


Kainite x). 

0.103 

0.105 

0.105 

0.105 

0.068 

0.079 

0.068 

0.090 


Nitrate of soda 15 H to z6 % .. 

n. q. 

6.30 

6.30 

6.18 

6.59 

6.00 

6.24 

6.07 

B II 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 H % . 

5.40 

5.30 

5.30 

5.17 

5.11 

4.75 

4.90 

4.72 

Maize (Rotterdam) . 

5.28 

5.19 

5.17 

4.83 

4.59 

4.80 

5.03 

4.53 


Einseed cake, Dutch .. . 

Coconut cake, Dutch . 

6.74 

6.25 

6.50 

6.41 

5.19 

6.25 

6.20 

6.35 


5.97 

5.50 

5 82 

5.70 

5.69 

4.96 

6.01 

5.27 

1 

Groundnut cake, Dutch . 

6.94 

6 35 

6,45 

•) 6.16 

4.78 

4.96 

5.51 

5.17 

A I 

POLAND (Price 

Wheat (Warsaw) .. 

s In zlo 

23.50 

itys per 

23.32 

quintal 

22.09 

) 

20.40 

17.38 

19.601 

18.63 

22.09 

i 

fRye (Warsaw) . 

15.09 

15.07 

14,31 

12.69 

13.91 

13.77 

14.99 

14.95 

1 

[■Barley (Warsaw) ... 

15.87 

15.87 

15 68 

15.60 

17.36 ' 

♦ 15.75 

19.87 

♦ 15.55 


Oats (Warsaw) .. 

16.04 

15.90 

15.23 

14.43 

15.89 

13.50 

15.31 

13.69 

A II 

Oxen live weight (Warsaw) . 

66.25 

65 75 

63.00 

60.80 

58.33 

69.701 

60.06 

67.30 


Pigs, live weight (Warsaw). 

97.75 

92.25 

88.20 

78.57 

60.33 

78.721 

66.92 

98.65 


Butter (Warsaw). 

230.00 

256.00 

287.00 

308.40 

257.67 

282.00 

260.00 

311.00 

1 

^Eggs, new laid (per 100) (Warsaw). 

5.23 

5.06 

4.91 

7.79 

5.24 


6.88 

7.99 


•> t* S* se« laotes on page 520 

x) Prices Jjer unit of fertilizer material in loo kg. — i) March: 3.63. — 3) March (amended); • 6.40. 






































































April 

Jau.- 

April- 

April- 


March 

June 

June 

1936 

*930 

*933 

1934 


AgricuHamt 

yeat 


1934*35 t93S*|4 


POLAND {eofUinuedj 


Superphosphate z). . . 
Potash salts, 25 % s) • 
Sulphate of ammonia 3) 
Wheat-btan (Warsaw) . 
Rye-bran (Warsaw) . . 
Iflnseed cake (Warsaw) 
Rapeseed cake (Warsaw) . 


SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 


Barley (Stockholm). 

Oats (Stockholm). 

Cows, live weight (GQteborg). 

Pigs, Uvc weight (Gdteborg). 

Butter (Malmd). 

Bggs (Stockholm) . 


Superphosphate, ao % 
Potash salts, 20 % . 

Nitrate of soda . . . 
Calcium cyanamide , 

Maize, Plata. 

Wheat~bran .... 
Groundnut cake . . . 
Cotonseed cake . . . 
Soya meal .... 


n. q. 

•16.50 

16.501 

16.40 

17.99 

n. q. 

•15.50 

15.50 

15.13 

16,66 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

12.12 

12.50 

n 70 

11.40 

11.66 

... 

58.00 

5800 

57.67 

52.33 


84.00 

89.00 

89.33 

78.33 

iis.oo 

215.00 

215.00 

21500 

230 00 

90.00 

85.00 

85.90 

13) 67 

73.07 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

719 

7.80 

8.35 

8.35 

8.35 

800 

6.05 

17.80 

17.80 

17.80 

• 17 60 

n. q. 

16.80 

16.80 

1680 

•16 60 

n. q. 

15.75 

15.55 

15.15 

14 89 

15.69 

13.45 

13.81 

13.65 

13 18 

12 70 

17.90 

18.02 

18 02 

18 33 

17.04 

n. q 

15.36 

15 32 

16.25 

15.33 

17.12 

17.05 

17.10 

17.81 

16.68 


18.251 

i7.oa 

• 12.50 ♦ 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Prices in Csech. crowns per quintal) 


Wheat (Prague) 4) . 

180.00 

177.00 

174.00 

Rye (Prague) 4 ).. . 

140.00 

140.00 

137.50 

Barley, malting (Prague) 4). 

135.50 

135.50 

135.50 

Oats (Prague) 4) . 

124.00 

122.50 

121.00 

Potatoes, edible .. 

32.00 

38.50 

45.50 

Hops. 

2.478.00 

2,550.00 

2,549.00 

Beef, dead weight.. 

1.050.00 

975.00 

950.00 

Veal, dead weight. 

875.00 

987.00 

850.00 

Pork, dead weight... 

950.00 

950.00 

925.00 

Butter. 

1,700.00 

1,700.00 

1,700.0(> 

Eggs, new laid (per zoo) . 

47.50 

46.65 

49.15 

Basic slag, 15 % .. . 



34 85 

Superphosphate, 16 to z8 %. 

... 

... 

48.50 

Kainite, 14 %. 1 

... 

... 

22.45 

Nitrate of st^a.I 

... 

• * • 

130.00 

Sulphate of ammonia, so H %.. 


... 

123.40 

Maize, imported.. 

106.00 

106.00 

104.50 

Wheat-bran (Prague) 5 ) ..... .. 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

Rye-bran (Prague) 5).I 

103.00 

103.00 

103.00 

Crushed soya (Prague) 5)6).. 

142.00 

142.00 

142.00 

Rapeseed cake (Prague) 5 ) 7 ).. 

117.50 

117.50 

117.50 

Elnseed cake (Prague, delivered I,ovosice) 5). . 

139.50 

139.50 

139.50 

Groundnut cake (Prague, delivered Strekov) s). 

150.00 

150.00 

1 50.0a 


2,830.00 4.085.00 
950.00 792.00 


1.717.00 1,850.00 


I) Prices per unit of fertiliser material in 100 kg.. — 3 ) New series from July 1934 onwards. Potash salts 20 %. — 3) New 
series from July 1934 onwards. — 4) Until the end of July Z 934 » average wholesale market prices; subsequently, producers' pfioet, 

— 3) Until the end of July 1934, average wholesale market prices; Aug -Nov., manufacturers' selling pnees; subsequently, whole, 
salers’ selling prices. •— 6) From Aug. 1934, soyabean cake, delivered I^ovosice. — 7) Prom July 1934, delivered l^vostee. 

— 8 ) Dec 7.33* 


































































AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS PER QUINTAL » 


Description 


Wheat 


Budapest: Tisza.I 

Winnipeg: No z Manitoba. 

Chicago: No 2 Hard Winter.| 

BuenoS'Aires: Barletta 2 )., 

Berlin: Home grown. 

Hamburg (c. i. f.): , 

No X Manitoba.I 

Barusso.I 

Antwerp: ! 

No I Manitoba (Atlantic).' 

Barusso. 

Paris: Home grown. 

I^ivcrpool and l/)udon: (c. i. f.): 

German (on sample). 

French (on sample). 

Hungarian (on sample). 

No z Manitoba (Pacific). 

No 3 Manitoba (Pacific). 

Rosaf^. 

West Australian (cargoes).I 

Milan: Home grown, soft. 

Genoa (c. i. f.): 

No z Manitoba. 

No z Canadian Durum. 


Rye 


Berlin; Home grown . 
Hamburg: Plata . . . 
Warsaw; Home grown 
Minneapolis: No 2 . . 


Barley 


Br^ila: Average quality 3). 

Prague: Malting, average quality . . . 

Winnipeg: No 4 Western. 

Minneapolis: No 2 Feeding. 

Berlin: Home-grown, fodder. 

Antwerp: Danubian. 

lyiverpool and l^ondon (c. i. f.): 

No 3 Canadian Western. 

Plata. 

Persian. 


Oats 

Winnipeg. No 2 White. 

Chicago: No 2 White. 

Buenos-Aircs: Current quality 2). . . . 

Berlin: Home grown .. 

Paris: Home grown. 

I«ondon and lyiverpool (c i. f.): Plata , n. 


June 

1936 

May 

1936 

April 

1936 

March 

X 936 

Feb. 

1936 

Jan. 1 
Z 936 1 

June 

1935 

June 

*934 1 

■ ■ 1 

Year 

! 

Z9S5 

*934 

8.60 

9.21 

9.41 

1 

1 

9.34 

9.65 

9.99 1 

9.72 

1 

1 

at4! 

9.71 

8.23 

9.03 

8.70 

903 

9.18 

9.15 

9.52 , 

9.19 

8.84 1 

9.53 

8.52 

10.72 

11.12 

11.70 

12.14 

12.49 

13.11 1 

10.57 

10.96 ! 

12.06 

11.10 

9.10 

9.06 

9.08 

9.09 

9.00 

10.47 1 

6.95 

6.37 1 

7.57 

6.59 

26.62 

26.39 

25.94 

25.62 

25.37 

25.22 , 

25.69 

23.14 I 

25.14 ! 

23.67 

11.17 

• 11.13 

• 11.18 

11.33 

11.48 

11.98 1 

10.66 

10.10 

11.44 

10.22 

11.13 

* 11.13 

• 11.30 

11.34 

11.38 

11.81 1 

8.09 

7.06 1 

8.74 

7.51 

10.65 

10.89 

II 18 

11.40 

11.62 

12.00 1 

10.70 

10.40 

11.23 

10.18 

10.87 

11.22 

11.21 

11.35 

11.27 

11.78 1 

8.00 

7.35 

8.58 

7.41 

19.95 

19.13 

20.21 

20.60 

18.95 

17.17 1 

16.34 J 

26.80 

16.08 

24.57 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. j 

n.q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

• 6.27 

8.88 

9.26 

• 9.15 

• 9 06 

8.92 

9.18 ' 

7.35 

6.97 

7.08 

• 7.03 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. * 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 6.26 

1061 

10.52 1 

10.71 

II 06 

11.22 

11.85 1 

10.38 

10.13 

11.10 

10.27 

10.14 

9 97 

10.22 

10.46 

10.55 

11.14 1 

9.43 

9.38 

10.16 

9 42 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. , 

8.14 

7.18 1 

8.64 

7.27 

10.67 

10 59 

10.63 

10 47 

10 43 

ll.CO ' 

9.40 

8.93 

9.61 

8.83 

29.01 

29.01 

1 28 74 

28.60 

28.26 

27.78 

28.04 

21.76 

26.63 

22.81 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

10.48 

9.72 

♦ 10.28 i 

• 9.65 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ^ 

11.09 

10.64 

• 12.46 1 

j 

* 11.07 

22.01 

21.78 

21.37 

21.06 

20.81 

20 65 

1 20.75 

19.58 

, 20.29 

19.34 

6.65 

• 6.86 

♦ 6.82 

6 76 

6.60 

6.82 

1 5.94 

5.75 

' 6.31 

6.54 

8.77 

8.76 

831 

1 7.62 

7.30 

7.20 

7.66 

8 28 

7.77 

8.6R 

7.04 

6 20 

6 06 

1 6.20 

1 

6.74 

6.47 

1 

6.68 

8.23 

1 6.72 

1 

8.49 

4.30 1 

4.13 

4.64 

4 56 

4.16 

i 

3.98 1 

6.39 

6.63 

1 

*) *6.75 

1 

* 6.87 

17.34 

17.34 

17.34 

17.34 

17.15 

16.96 1 

17.34 

1 15.16 

16.85 

14.48 

5.04 

4.95 

5.23 

5.02 

4.83 

4.56 1 

5 09 

5.95 

1 5.11 

6.42 

5.07 

4.50 

4 90 

5.07 

5.35 

5.37 1 

6 07 

7.40 

1 7.32 

8.30 

22,39 

22.16 

21.74 

21.43 

21.18 

21.02 1 

20.62 

• 21.23 

1 20.33 

19.41 

8.00 

8.14 

7.92 

7.78 

7.62 

7.48 

8.15 

8.45 

j 7.85 

8.70 

7.45 

7.32 

7.48 

7.50 

8.39 

1 

8.32 1 

7.39 

1 8.16 1 

i 7.88 

8 79 

7.10 

7.01 

6.93 

6.92 

6.65 

6.58 1 

6.74 1 

1 7.17 

6.68 

7.30 

6.39 

• 6.36 

6.70 

6.79 

6.52 

6.40 { 

j 

6.53 

6.75 

1 1 

1 

1 

6.56 

7J3 

6.66 

6.56 

6.74 

7.09 

7.04 

6.68 

8.00 

7.60 

7.67 

7.8r 

6.54 

6 22 

6.37 

6.37 

6.94 

6.93 

8.68 

9.29 

8.72 

9.65 

5.33 

5.61 

5.67 

6.05 

5.73 

6,35 1 

5.38 

4.13 1 

1 • 5.74 

4.53 

21.89 

21.66 

21.24 

20.94 

20.69 

20.52 1 

20.87 

* 22,29 

20.44 

19.96 

16.31 

16.65 

15.66 

16.14 

15.05 

12.82 

9.22 

10.64 

1 9.62 

10.05 

7.12 

7.45 

7.62 

7.48 

7.31 

7.48 I 

6.82 

5.28 

1 7.15 

1 

5.84 


I) As gold franc, the Swiss franc, which still represents the franc of the former I,atm Monetary Union, has been adopted, 
In cases where the difference between the rates of exchange of the national currency considered, and the parity aith the Swiss franc 
did not, during a given month, reach 2 %%, the monthly average has been converted on the basis of parity. In other 
cases the average rate of exchange for the month has been utilized. Finally, when considerable fluctuations in the exchanges in 
the course of a particular month render it necessary, each weekly quotation has first been converted to gold francs, and the average 
of these conversions Is used In the calculations — 2) The prices in gold-fiarcs arc tased on the fixed rates cf exchange of the 
Argentine peso. 3) Prices in gold francs m Sept. Z935 and onwards are based on the course of the paper value. 4) Jan.- 
Aug average. See preceding note. 







































June 

June , 

*933 

*934 



Maize. 


Bralla: Home*grown x). 

Chicago: No 3 Yellow . . . . . 
Buenos*Aires: Yellow Plata z) 
'Wverpool and l^ndon (c. i. f.): 

YeUow Plata. 

No 2 White African .... 
Milan: Home-grown.. 


4.64 4.32 4.08 3.97 

7.55 7.25 7.33 7.26 

4.35 4.17 3.90 4.46 

6.12 5.87 5.44 5.47 

n. q n. q. n. q. n. q. 

20.45 20.48 20.48 20.61 


7.69 •)*7,09 • 6.57 
7.11 9.88 7.91 

5.28 4.74 5.86 


Milan: Originario. 

Rangoon’ No 2 Burma . . 
Saigon: No i Round white 
Ivondon (c. i. f): 

No 2 Burma. 

No I Saigon. 

Tokyo: Chumai. 


30.86 31.14 31.29 32.44 32.20 27.44 30.90 27.22 

8 32 7.98 7.49 7.41 8.91 * 6.48 8.50 6.91 

8.77 8.91 7.67 7.25 8.87 5.68 8.49 6.59 


Cotton. 


New Orfcans: Middling. 82.65 

Bombay (terminal market): M. g. Broach, 

f. g. 71.63 

Alexandria: Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 11146 

Ifiverpool: 

Middling american. 98.61 

.M. g. Broach, f. g. 77.52 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 127.53 


79.18 78.71 77.13 75.57 78.57 

65.37 64.30 62.50 62.42 66.71 

107.99 107.79 109.03 110.54 113.69 

92.37 92.32 91.18 85.20 86.17 

71.89 74.05 72.53 71.97 74.90 

125.42 127.75 129.05 128.08 133.51 


80.48 I 83.52 

I 

73.30 69.02 

104.98 106.44 

93.03 95.28 

79.15 71.87 

119.93 123.01 


Berlin* Home*grown (live weight). . 
Paris: Home*grown (dead weight) . 
I.ondon: Home*grown (dead weight) 


104.56 103.74 103.46 103.46 103 84 

117.94 117.74 113 07 105.56 101.70 

94.01 93.26 85.26 • 84.83 87.87 


90.89 101.86 


Mutton. 


Paris. Home*grown (dead weight) . 
l.ondon: Home*grown (dead weight) 


193.46 203.41 205.84 206.04 205.44 
127.55 110.69 106.58 *104.40 105.27 


204.71 225.99 

*121.20 128.70 


Denmark: Home-grown (live weight) . 
Rotterdam: Home-grown (live weight) 
Berlin: Home-grown (live weight). . , 
Paris: Home-grown (live weight) . . 
London: Home-grown (dead weight) I 


115.71 118.01 119.02 118.26 116.23 109.86 117.43 110.71 108.89 107.97 

70.82 66,66 67,70 70.82 73.95 77.07 68.74 64.57 80.46 68.74 

125.62 125.72 124.74 124.40 124.40 124.86 113.37 85.66 119.29 107.88 

113.68 113.48 105.36 102.92 96.22 85.26 70.03 81.61 75.97 85.77 

D. q. n. q. 109.82 106.58 *107.88 106.14 100.06 105.41 104.21 116.14 


106.14 100.06 105.41 104.21 116.14 


X) prices in gold francs in September 1935 and onwards are based on the course of the paper value. — 2 ) The prices in gold- 
francs are based on the fixed rates of exchange of the Argentine peso — 3 ) Average January-August. See note x). , 





























OSSCRXPXION 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

j Tte 

1936 

*98« 

1936 

X936 

1936 

X 936 

>935 

X 934 

<935 

>984 

Butter 











Copenhagen: Danish. 

137.88 

119.11 

119.63 

144.61 

154.75 

141.06 

111.02 

93.01 

129.70 

111.34 

X«ewwarden: Dutch. 

119^15 

96.59 

91.65 

9530 

127.06 

118.73 

83.88 

8436 

lOlBO 

92*48 

Itomburg: Schleswig-Holstein. 

London: 

32337 

323.63 

321.11 

320.23 

320.23 

321.42 

321.10 

298.99 

32138 

314.83 

/ Danish. 

176.09 

157,64 

156.15 

I7B.I2 

19104 

178.12 

150.42 

131.71 

167.62 

150.88 

Argentine. 

n. q. 

n.«. 
140.49 

n. q. 

126.79 

14107 

143.82 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•123.10 

• 106*12 

Australian, salted. 

I62J5 

13037 

124.55 

137.72 

139.96 

126.17 

11170 

132.34 

107.41 

New Zealand, salted. 

164.25 

142.25 

131.00 

124.67 

139.09 

I40.96 

129.57 

118.70 

13538 

111.11 

Cheese 











Milan: Farmigiano-Reggiano. 

189.69 

182.34 

179.12 

173.89 

168.43 

169.75 

158.02 

196.96 

163.90 

190.75 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 +. 

i 84.11 

78.11 

71.07 

73.70 

72.36 

69.99 

49.>4 

80.82 

61.84 

77.66 

Kempten: Emmenthal variety. 

!tondon: 

199.00 

199.16 

197.61 

197.06 

197.06 

197.80 

190.19 

168.48 

189.68 

174.39 

English Cheddar. 

n. q. 

• 125.61 

121.41 

114.11 

111.87 

111.87 

128.29 

• 98.02 

115.33 

• 127.81 

Canadian. 

100.77 

96.73 

91.65 

91 48 

90.74 

90.24 

93.98 

84.24 

89.52 

82.69 

New Zealand.. 

90.84 

86.39 

79.57 

74.58 

77.69 

81.54 

66.13 

73.13 

7252 

71.08 

Eggs (per 100) 











Penmark’ Danish (per quintal) .... 

52.66 

51.46 

* 43.38 

51.90 

75.35 

96.30 

51.29 

49.70 

72.09 

71.69 

Roermond: Dutch, for export .... 

5.29 

5.26 

4.95 

5.33 

6.69 

8.33 

5.04 

7.04 

6.45 

8.21 

Warsaw: Polish, average quality .... 
Berlin: German, big, special quality . . 
London: 

3.04 

2.94 

2.85 

3.85 

4.22 

5.59 

3.27 

3.38 

4.21 

4.30 

11.50 

11.51 

11.42 

11.39 

12 77 

14.22 

11.11 

10.97 

13.06 

12.67 

Danish. 

6.54 

6.21 

5.94 

6.63 

8.41 

9.31 

6.24 

6.46 

7.82 

8.08 

Dutch. 

7.41 

6.81 

6.34 

6.84 

9.05 

9.91 

6.47 

7.10 

830 

8.59 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Relation of vabxous cokrsncibs to their parity wi t h the Swiss franc x). 


National cuxRBNaxs 

Actual Exchange Rates 

Percentage Deviaton from Parity with Swiss 
Franc: premium (+) or discount (—) 

xo 

July 

*936 

3 

July 

1936 

26 

June 

1936 

19 

June 

1936 



n 

m 

Germany : free reichsmark. 

Argentina : paper peso f) s). 

Belgium : belga. 

Canada : dollar. 

Denmark: crown. 

Spain : peseta. 

Bgypti pound 3 ).| 

United Kingdom : pound sterling . . . ^ 

United States ; dollar. 

France : franc. ) 

Indo-China: piaster 4 ).{ 

Hungary ; pengd 5 ). 

India : rupee f).! 

Italy: lira . 

Japan : yen f). 

Netherlands : florin. 

Boland : zloty. 

Rumania : leu 5 ). 

Sweden: crown. 

Czechoslovakia : crown. 

123.225 

89.725 

51.625 

3.050 

68.450 

42.000 

15.325 

3.054 

20.255 

59.125 1 
115.704 

24.125 
89.970 

208.000 

58.000 

1.887 

79.050 

12.700 

123.200 
89.842 
51.625 

3.047 

68.500 

42.000 

15.345 

3.051 

20.250 

59.250 
115.855 
24.100 
90.088 

208.200 

58.250 
1.900 

79.200 

12.700 

123.750 
90.217 
51.900 

3.067 

68.750 
42.000 

15.400 

3.069 

20.275 

59.250 
116.270 
24.200 
90.154 

208.150 

58.250 
1.910 

79.500 

20.750 

124.550 

91.256 

52.300 
3.085 

69.450 

42.100 

15.550 

3.09! 

20.352 

60.000 

117.402 

24.300 
91.291 

209.050 

58.250 

1.975 

80.225 

12.775 

- 0.2 

- 59.2 

- 0.5 

- 41.2 

- 50.7 

- 58.0 

- 39.2 

- 0.2 

- 0.2 

- 34.8 

- 38.8 

- 11,6 

- 65.2 

- 0.2 
- 0.2 

- 39.1 

- 43.1 

- 0.8 

- 0.2 

- 59.2 

- 0.5 

- 41.2 

- 50.7 

- 58.0 

- 39.2 

- 0.3 

- 0.3 

- 34.6 

- 38.8 

- 11.6 

- 65.1 

— 0.1 
-f 0.2 

- 38.7 

- 43.0 

- 0.8 

+ 0.2 

- 59,0 
0.0 

- 40.8 

- 50.5 

- 58.0 

- 38.9 

+ 0.3 

- 0.1 

- 34.6 

- 38.5 

- 11.3 

- 65.1 

- 0.1 

+ 0.2 

- 38,4 

- 42.8 

- 0,4 

+ 0.9 

- 58.5 
+ 0.8 

- 40.5 

- 50.0 

- 57.9 

- 38.3 
+ 1.0 
+ 0.2 

- 33.8 

- 37.9 

- 10.9 

- 64,7 
■f 0.4 
+ 0.2 

- 36,3 

- 42.2 

0.2 


. P® exchange tate repieaento the value of xoo unit® of the national cutrency (one unit for the dollar and the oound 
sterling) expr^sed at flar as possible in Swiss francs on the Zurich Exchange. With regard to the currenctes Marked fhns ? 
a wn^rsion to bm made; the original exchange rates on todon being converted into Swiss francs at the rate of the £ to 

T relation between the EOTtian pound and the pound sterling remains untoiured! 

the exchange »te of tte latter only is given, — 4) As the relation between the Indo-Chinese piaster and the F^nch f»nc 
changes only slightly, the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 5) Bank notes. 
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VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price- 
indices, of interest to the farmer, are given as published in the different countries. 

Owing to the substantial divergence, which often exists in the value and oi 

the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
imite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary tables are given below. 

Percentage variations in the index-numbers for June 1936. 



Comparison with May 1936 

Comparison with June 1935 

COXTNTIinES 

Index'uumbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 


of prices 

of wholesale 

of prices 
of agricultural 

of wholesale 


of agricultural 

prices 

prices 


products 

in general 

products 

in general 

Germany. . 

-f 0.4 

+ 0.2 

+ 4.1 

+ 2.8 

England and Wales. 

4 0.8 

4- 3.4 

Argentina ... . 

f 0.5 


+ 20.8 

. 

Canada . 

- 0.5 

+ 07 

+ 0.5 

+ 1 1 

United States: Bureau of Agric Economics . 

< 39 1 


+ 2.9 


United States: Bureau of Labor ... 

38 

+ 08 

+ 0.3 

- 0.8 

Finland. 


Hungary. 

- ■ 2.8 

— “ 1.2 

— ’ 6.7 

— * * 2.3 

New Zealand. 

f- 3.1 


4 - 20.5 


Netherlands. 

0.0 

4- 1.0 

+ 6.0 

4- * 1.1 

Poland. . 

Yugoslavia: 


plant products. 1 

1 — 6.5 

\ 

/ 4 * 7.3 

} + 23 

livestock products. 

- 2.1 


1 ~ 3.9 


Quarterly general index-numbers of prices of agricultural products. 

(Base, first quarter of 1929 «= 100). 




1934 



1935 


1936 

Countries 

and 

3 rd 

4th 

ISt 

and 

3 rd 

■ 4 th 

i ist 

and 


Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Germany. 

69.0 

74.4 i 

75.5 

75.0 

75.7 

77.9 

78.6 

78.7 

79.1 

England and Wales. 

1 80.6 

1 84.0 1 

83.8 

84.5 

83.3 

85.4 

83.3 

85.4 

85.4 

Argentina. 

! 63.6 

72.5 

69.0 

66.5 

66.1 

69.0 

74.4 

78.2 

78.8 

Canada . 

58.8 

62.7 

62.9 

73.8 

74.2 

64.5 

67.3 

67.7 

M .6 

United States: Bur. of Agr.Economics 

57.1 

1 63.7 

69.4 

74.4 

73.8 

71.9 

74.7 

73.3 

71,9 

United States: Bur. of Labor . . . 

57.3 

63.2 

67.0 

73.8 

1 75.2 

74.1 

73.5 

73.5 

72.2 

Finland. 

67.3 

67.8 

70.4 

70 4 

69.8 

72.0 

72.6 

75.1 

3 ) 72 0 

Hungary. 

49.4 

51.1 

52.9 

55.3 

56.1 

59.6 

64.8 

61.0 

53.6 

Italy. 

New Zealand r). 

53.5 

105.8 

55.6 

108.6 

57.9 

99.9 

58.8 

105.9 

63.0 

102.3 

67.8 

108.4 

120 4 

1 * 20.6 

1 * 20.8 

Netherlands. 

61.1 

58.2 

55.0 

52.8 

53.6 

55.7 

54.6 

53.6 

55.7 

Poland a). 

50.9 

51.0 

4^8 

45.9 

45.1 

46.1 

49 7 

45.4 

48.2 

Yugoriavto/ 8 *“* product .... 

42.5 

43.5 

43.1 

45.3 

44.2 

50.4 

60 7 

60.3 

51.4 

* ^ 1 livestock products . . 

51.9 

49.4 

53.0 

53.4 

53 4 

50.6 

54.5 

51.9 

53.1 


I) Base: first quarter of 1931 * xoo. — a) First month of each quarter compared with January 1939 . — 3 ) Average of Atiril 
and May only. * 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 


\ 

June 

Mav 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Year 

Dxscrxption 

1936 

X 936 

1936 

1938 

X 936 

X 936 

1935 

1934 

2935 i 

Z934 

Germany 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 




1 







19 x 3 100 . 











Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

116.9 

116.4 

115.5 

114.6 

114.0 

113.6 

115.0 

109.4 

113.4 

108.7 

Uvestock. 

88.9 

88.7 

89.0 

88.4 

90.0 

90.3 

83.2 

63.8 

84.2 

70.9 

Uvestock products. 

107.3 

107.2 

107.3 

107.4 

108.1 

110.4 

103.4 

100.5 

107.1 

105.0 

lading stuffs. 

111.2 

110.7 

109.8 

108.8 

108.3 

107.2 

104.6 

107.7 

104.6 

102.0 

Tcftal agricultural products . 

105.7 

105.3 

105.0 

104.5 

104.8 

105.2 

101.5 

93.7 

102.2 

95.9 

Fertilizers. 

684 

67.9 

69.9 

69.9 

69.8 

68.9 

65.7 

68.9 

66.8 

68.7 

Agricultural dead stock. 

111.3 

111.4 

111.3 

111.2 

111.2 

111.2 

111.1 

111.2 

lll.l 

1 

111.1 

Finished manufactures (“KonsumgUter**) 

126 7 

126.2 

125.9 

125.6 

125.1 

124.6 

123.8 

115.7 

124.0 

117.3 

Wholesale products %n general . 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 

104.0 

103.8 

103.7 

103.6 

1 

103.6 

103 6 

101.2 

97 2 

101.8 ! 

1 

i 

1 

98.3 

Average for corresponding months 
of X 9 XX-X 3 « xoo. 


i 


1 

1 





1 

Agricultural products 2 ) . 

121 

120 

129 

122 

123 

124 

117 

114 

123 

119 

Feeding stuffs. 

87 1 

85 

86 

85 

83 

84 

86 

85 

87 

91 

Fertilizers. 

89 j 

89 

89 

89 

89 

89 

89 

91 1 

88 

90 

Wholesale products in general 3 ) . . . 

... 

100.2 

100.9 

101.6 

102.0 

102.0 

985 

94.9 

99.5 

96.4 

Argentina 

(Banco Central de la Repdblica Argentina) 
X 926 *= 100 . 

1 










Cereals and linseed .. 

78.9 

78.3 

78.5 

77.7 

76.3 

77.3 

63.5 

66.2 

67.2 

68.1 

Meat. 

92.8 

89.4 

85.5 

86.5 

88.4 

87.1 

80.0 

75.6 

84.0 

78.5 

Bides and skins. 

78.1 

80.7 

88.6 

93.2 

94.7 

%.4 

77.3 

64.6 

80.5 

71.6 

Wool. 

98,9 

97.7 

98.2 

99.2 

94.4 

92.3 

69.2 

81.4 

74.6 

84.3 

Dairy products. 

86.6 

94.2 

83.0 

73.3 

80.3 

78.0 

82.6 

64.9 

88.8 

62.3 

Forest products .. 

97.7 

98.0 

97.7 

95.0 

95.0 

95.0 

90.4 

71.6 

92.2 

73.1 

Total agricultural products . 

82.5 

82.1 

82.5 

82.2 

81.3 

81.7 

68.3 

68.1 

72.1 

70.5 

Canada 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Internal Trade Branch) 

X 926 » 100 



1 








Field products (grain, etc.). 

60.8 

59.9 

59.8 

59 2 

58.9 

59,0 

55.1 

55.7 

57.1 

53.8 

I«lvestock and livestock products . . . 

70.7 

73.0 

73.8 

76.0 

77.8 

77.5 

72.0 

1 66.0 

73.9 

67.7 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

64.5 

64.8 

65.0 

65.5 

66.0 

65.9 

61.4 

59.6 

63.4 

59.0 

Fertilizers. 

74.3 

74.3 

72.9 

[ 74.3 

75.6 

75.8 

75.8 

75.4 j 

1 75.8 

75.9 

Consumers* goods (other than foodstuffs, 











beverages and tobacco). 

75.4 

75.3 

75.3 

75.8 

75.7 

75.4 

75.7 

77.1 

75.7 

77.0 

Wholesale products in general. .... 

72.3 

71.8 

72.2 

72.4 

72.5 

72.9 

71.5 

72.0 

72.1 

71.6 


z) For an explanation of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publi¬ 
cation Index-numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of tnterest to the Farmer (Rome. Z930) and 
to the Crop Report (January 1932, pages 7^ to 79 ; July 1932. page 502; March 1934, page 231; December 1934. page 696). 

2) Revised Index-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments and» from z September 1934 the Cattle Emergency Act payments. — 

3) Calculated by the Statist^ reduced to base-year 19x3 100. 
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June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Year 


1936 

1930 

1936 

1936 

Z 93 O 

193 O 

Z935 

Z934 

I93S 

Z934 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909 -xo to 1913-14 ** zoo. 











Cereals. 

87 

88 

89 

92 

92 

92 

102 

89 

103 

93 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

96 

96 

96 

93 

94 

95 

103 

94 

101 

99 

Fruits. 

i?5 

103 

89 

94 

92 

89 

too 

137 

91 

100 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

99 

105 

107 

77 

117 

118 

96 

80 

127 

104 

Meat animals. 

120 

118 

125 

122 

125 

122 

119 

64 

117 

68 

Dairy products. 

106 

106 

114 

118 

123 

120 

99 

92 

108 

95 

Chickens and eggs. 

103 

101 

97 

99 

121 

117 

108 

72 

117 

89 

Miscellaneous. 

120 

98 

94 

91 

94 

112 

86 

90 

97 

108 

Total agricultural products . 

107 

103 

105 

104 

109 

109 

104 

85 

108 

90 

Commodities purchased z) . 

121 

121 

121 

121 

122 

122 

127 

121 

125 

123 

Agricultural wages 1) . 

108 

- 

- 

101 

- 

- 

2) 90 

2 ) 99 

95 

88 

United States 

(Bureau of I^bor) 

1926 100 . 











Cereals. 

73 0 

70.6 

73.9 

75 6 

78.3 

78.9 

76 9 

72.4 

82.4 

74.5 

livestock and poultry. 

83.2 

82.5 

88.3 

88 3 

90.3 

89.1 

84 8 

48.3 

84.9 

51.5 

Other farm products. 

75 8 

71.4 

70.4 

69.1 

72.7 

70.8 

74.3 

69 4 

73.4 

70.5 

Total agricultural products . 

78.1 

75.2 

76.9 

76.5 

79.5 

78 2 

78 3 

63.3 

78.7 

65.3 

Agricultural implements. 

94 2 

94.2 

94.2 

94.2 

94.9 

94.6 

93.6 

91.1 

93.7 

89.6 

Fertilizer materials. 

64.0 

64.7 

64.6 

64.8 

64.5 

64.4 

65.7 

67.9 

66.3 

67.1 

Mixed fertilizers. 

66 6 

65.3 

64.5 

68.3 

68.8 

68.8 

74.5 

73.4 

70.6 

72.5 

Cattle feed. 

80 7 

71 2 

74.0 

67.9 

68.1 

68.6 

92 2 

86.9 

88.4 

89.4 

Non-agricultural commodities .... 

79 4 

79.2 

80.1 

80.2 

80.7 

80.9 

80.0 

76.9 

80.2 

76.9 

Wholesale products in general .... 

Finland 

79.2 

1 

1 

78.6 

1 

1 

79.7 

79.6 

80.6 

80.6 

79 8 

74.6 

80.0 

74.9 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 « zoo. 


1 

1 









Cereals. 


88 

88 

87 

84 

84 

79 

82 

80 

82 

Potatoes. 


1 83 

85 

83 i 

83 

71 

88 

1 47 

75 

49 

Fodder . 


66 

66 

65 

65 

64 j 

67 

69 

62 

72 

Meat. 


I 77 

80 

83 

82 

76 1 

72 

72 

75 

71 

Dairy products. 

*.!! 1 

I 

78 

84 

86 

85 1 

77 

70 

83 

75 

Total agricultural products . 

... 

76 

78 

81 

81 

79 ' 

75 

71 

76 

73 

1 

Wholesale products in general . . . j 

... 

90 

90 ! 

91 1 

91 

90 j 

90 

89 

90 

90 

Hungary 





1 

1 1 





(Central Bureau of Statistics) 



1 


1 

1 



1 



X 913 ■■ loo- 





1 

82 

84 





Agricultural and livestoch products . . 

70 

72 

75 

79 

75 

68 

— 


Wholesale products in general .... 1 

85 : 

86 

88 

91 

93 

94 

87 

81 

- 

- 

Italy 

(Consiglio Provindale dell’Economia 
Corporativa di Milano) 

1913 zoo. 

! 

i 






293.2 


297.9 

National agricultural products ... I 

... 


... 

... 

... 


359.6 

... 

Wholesale products in general .... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

... 


314.5 

274.5 

... 

275.8 

New Zealand 

(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average Z 909 -Z 3 ■* zoo. 




i 

! 1 

1 

97.4 

99.8 


75.0 

91.3 

76.7 

Dairy products . 

106.9 

96.9 

92.6 

93.2 

79.5 

Meat . 

159.8 

157.8 

159.2 

159.3 

160.2 

164.2 

150.2 

155.3 

157.6 

151.8 

Wool. 

102.2 

109.0 

108.3 

113.7 

104.8 

102.7 

84.8 

110.9 

82.2 

127.3 

Other pastoral products. 

121.6 

116.4 

120.5 

121.4 

117.1 

112.8 

98.5 

92.3 

96.7 

88.8 

AH pastoral and dairy products . . . 

121.9 

118.0 

116.6 

118.1 

118.1 

119.6 

100.6 

105.3 

107.2 

ioa9 

Field products . 

127.4 

128.8 

129.9 

133.4 

132.3 

127.4 

124.7 

124.3 

126.0 

120.0 

Total agricultural products . 

122.1 

118.4 

117.0 

118.6 

118.5 

119.8 

1013 

104.6 

1 108B 

104.7 


1) I 9 Z 0 *Z 9 Z 4 • zoo. — 2 ) July. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION ON PRICES 


In the table below some quotations are given of Friday 17 July 1936. The equa¬ 
lities and price-units used in various markets will be found in the table Weekly Prices 
by Products on page 515. 


Wheat 

Winnipeg. 

Chicago. 

Minneapolis. 

New-York. 

Buenos Aires. 

Antwerp: Home grown. 

» No I Manitoba. 

» Barusso. 

Paris. 

London: Home-grown. 

Liverpool and London* 

French. 

South Russian. 

No I North. Manitoba (Atlantic). 
No T North. Manitoba (Pacific) . 
No 3 North. Manitoba (Pacific) . 

White Pacific. 

Rosaf^. 

West Australian. 

New South Wales. 


Rye 

Winnipeg. 

Minneapolis. 

Bareey 

Winnipeg. 

Chicago. 

Minneapolis. 

Antwerp. . . . 

London . 

Liverpool and London* 

Danubian. 

Russian. 

Canadian N® 3 Western . . . , 

Californian. 

Plata . 

Persian. 


Oats 

Winnipeg. 

Chicago. 

Buenos Aires. 

Paris. 

London . 

Liverpool and London. 

Canadian N® 2 Western . . . . 
Plata . 


Maize 


94 V 4 

III s/g Buenos Aires. 5.45 

126 5/g Antwerp: Yellow Plata. 73»5o 

123 7/g )) Cinquantino. 79.00 

10.80 Liverpool anci London: 

115.00 Danubian. 20/6 

116.00 Yellow Plata.19/10 */« 

111.00 No 2 African. n. q. 

104.00 

33/3 




29/6 
n. 

34/8 . 
34/4 v® 

33/3 V4 
n. q 
n. q. 
n. q. 
n. q. 


Rice (milled) 


Rangoon. 

London: No 3 Belloch. 

» Italian. 

» American Blue Rose . . . 

» No 2 Rangoon. 

» NO I Saigon. 

» Siam Super. 

« Tokyo. 


240 

11/4 Va 


n. q. 
n. q. 
7/6 
8 /- 
8/6 


31-70 


58 V- 

74 'U 


Linseed 


49 ‘/4 

60 

61 

82 00 
n q 


17/7 

n 

22/6 

30/6 

17/10 

^7/4 


V- 

q 


44 ^ 

40 V4 
6.30 
81.85 
20/6 


20/10 V2 
14/- 


Buenos Aires . . 
Bombay . . . . 

Antweip. 

London Plata 
» Bombay 

» Duluth , 


1525 

8-7-0 
167.00 
11-16-3 
n. 14-7-6 
209 Va 


Cotton 


New Orleans. 12.93 

New York. 13*23 

Bombay F. G. Broach (spot) . . . 237 

» Oomra, fine. 214 

Liverpool: Middling, fair. n. 8.57 

» Middling. 6.47 

» Sao Paulo, g. f. 7.32 

» Broach, g. f. n. 5.71 

» C. P. Oomra s*fine . . . 5.97 

» Sakellaridis, f. g. f. . . . 10.44 

» Upper Egyptian, f. g. f.. 8.42 


The prices of Netherlands eggs, white, 57 to 58 grs. each, ex Roermond, exmessed 
in florins per 100, for the periods in which they have not appeared in the Crop Report, 
are given below. 

I5ggi. Eggs 

for^^rt Date 


Date 


Gertnatiy 


Germany 


Eggs 

destinations 
for other 


24 April 1936. 3.00 2.50 

I May » 2.90 '•.50 

8 4 * 3.00 2,70 

15 * * 3.00 2.55 


22 Mdy 

1936 .... 

. . . 2.90 

Z.45 

29 » 

» .... 

. . . 2.90 

2.45 

5 June 

» . • • , 

. . . 2,85 

2*45 

12 r 

» .... 

. . . 3‘0o 

2*55 







































































RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH THE PRICES ARE QUOTE® 
IN THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i) 
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Prof. AIcSSSANORO Brizt. S3gr0iari0 generate delVIsHhao, DireUare responeabik 


(x) Bacli quotation shows tiK par-value of the monies named in the column headed ** Unit of currency " calculated in terms of the currency of the countries ptinted in 
the heading. (a) From 31 March 1935 the franc represents only 72 % of its previous gold value — (3) Till 31 January 1934 also parity of the United States. — {4) New 
parity as horn 31 January 1934 — (s) One gold piastre equals 10 francs. — (6) From 17 February 1934 the crown represents only '/« of its previous g( 4 d value. 

















MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted tn the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country* Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Csechoslov^ 
akta: i *• excellent, 2 good, 3 ■■ average, 4 »■ bad 5 =- very bad; France* 100 excellent, 70 » goodf 
60 fairly good, 50 average, 30 » bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 »> excellent^ 
4 good, 3 a» average, 2 bad^i »» very bad; Netherlands* 90 =» excellent, 70 ** good, 60 fairly 
good, 50 a* below average; SwUterland zoo sm excellent, go » very good, 75 » good, 60 ss fairly good, 
50 « average, 40 ss rather had, 30 ass bad, zo » very bad, U. S. S. R. 5 = good, 4 ^ above the average, 
3 « average, 2 « below average, 1 ** bad; Canada 100 =* crop condition promising a yield equivalent 
to the average yield of a long series of years; United States* 100 crop condition which promises a 
normal yield; Egypt* 100 =*■ from June zg34, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average 
yield of the last five years — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: too ^ crop 
condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years, ' 


CEREALS 

Wheat — In accordance with last month's expectations, world wheat 
exports in June, the last month for which figures are available, were again of 
modest dimensions though larger than those of the same period of last year The 
weakening tendency in prices recorded in June, arising from the good prospects 
of the North American and Danubian crops, failed to stimulate the grain trade. 
The trade movement in July, however, to judge from the first indications, reflects 
the appreciable recovery in demand which occurred with the sharp rise in prices 
caused by the North American drought and it is now expected that total exports 


World net exports of wheat {incltsding flour in terms of wheat) *) 

(Million bushels) 


Months 

I935’36 

1934 35 

1933 34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1939*30 

August. 

39 

49 

45 

41 

66 

77 

71 

September .... 

50 

43 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October. 

51 

50 

46 

62 

74 

84 

60 

November. 

51 

43 

41 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December 

34 

38 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January. 

34 

43 

48 

62 

62 

54 

48 

February .... 

46 

41 

44 

64 

73 

70 

45 

March. 

45 

49 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April. 

30 

42 

35 

40 

70 

62 

42 

May.* 

45 

47 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June. 

41 

32 

45 

42 

59 

67 

51 

Joiy. 


35 

46 

44 

45 

52 

53 

Total Augusi-June . 

. 466 

47/ 

500 

5S9 

754 

772 

575 

Total year . 

• I) 540 

5TX 

54^ 

633 

799 

824 

628 


♦) Aggregate net exports of the normal exporting countries (United States net imports not 
deducted). 

X) :^timate of October X935 and March 1936, probably too high 


SU 6 Ingl, 


f 
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in July will be larger than usual. But the trade movements of a single month 
cannot substantially affect the results for the whole season and the total volume 
of exports in 1935-36, as we have stated in earlier issues, will fall short of the fi¬ 
gure of 540 million bushels which was anticipated at the beginning of the year 
and which was retained without change in March. It seems clear that the total 
world import requirements of the year 1935-36 which closed on 31 July were about 
equal to those of last year, that is, 510 million bushels. 

The net imports of the European importing countries, including the United 
Kingdom and Ireland as well as the Continental countries, agree fairly closely 
with our expectations. The small margin still remaining between these and 
those of last year will be fully covered when the July figures are published. 


Net imports of wheat into Europe {including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels) 


Year 1935-36 Year 1934-35 


Months 


United 
Kingdom 
and IrUh 
Free State 

Other 
European 
, countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 

Other 

European 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

August. . . 


. 16 

II 

27 

18 

14 

32 

September . 


15 

13 

28 

20 

16 

36 

October . . 


. 21 

15 

36 

18 

13 

31 

November . 


. 21 

14 

35 

17 

12 

29 

December . 


. 20 

II 

31 

20 

12 

32 

January . . 


15 

10 

25 

12 

10 

22 

February . . 


14 

8 

22 

16 

10 

26 

Marcli . . . 


20 

8 

28 

20 

II 

31 

April . . . 


18 

9 

27 

17 

10 

27 

May .... 


20 

II 

31 

22 

10 

32 

June .... 


. 21 

12 

33 

18 

10 

28 

July . . . 


. 

... 

... 

19 

12 

31 

Toiat August-June, . . 

201 

2 ) 122 

2 ) 323 

^9^ 3) 

128 

3 ) 


Total year . 

. . l) 220 

i) 135 

I) 355 

217 

140 

357 


♦) Aggregate net imports ot normal importing countries, after deduction"of net exports, if any. 
I) October 1935 and March 1936 estimate. — 2) After deduction of net exports of 7 million 
bushels from I^atvia, Portugal and Sweden. — 3) After deduction of net exports of 19 million 
bushels from France, Estonia, I^tvia and Sweden. 


The slight difference between our estimate of the world requirements in 1935- 
1936 and the actual results revealed by the figures of world net exports is to be 
attributed to the demand from non-European countries which proved to be 
smaller than the expectations, notwithstanding the support fothcoming in the 
import requirements of the United States. For this country we anticipated a 
demand for 30 million bushels and the trade returns for the first eleven months 
of the year already indicate net imports of 26 million bushels. Thus the contrac- 
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Cereal production. 



Brxtisb units 

American units 

% X 936 

COUNTRY 

Average 

1936 1933 *930 

to 1934 

Average 

1936 1935 1930 

to 1934 

1935 

•a 100 

Average 

« zoo 


Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 




Germany. 

Austria.te 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria . « . . . u 

Spain. 

Estonia. 

Finland. 

Engl, and Wales . . 

Scotland. 

Greece . 

Hungry. 

Eatvia.« 

Luxemburg. . . . 

Netherlands. 

Portugal. 

Romania. 

Switzerland. 

Yugoslavia. 

Totals . . 


United States 
Mexico. . . . 


India 3) 
Japan 


Algeria. 

Egypt . 

French Morocco . 
Tunisia. 


Totals , . 
Osand totals. 


i) 106.282 

102.894 

102,128 

! 177,133 

171.487 

170,209 

103.3 

104.1 

7,619 

8,927 

7.333 

12.698 

14,877 

12.222 

85.4 

103.9 

9.447 

8,868 

8,836 

15,744 

i4.780 

14.726 

106.5 

106.9 

33,466 

26,379 

31,574 

55.775 

43,965 

52,622 

126,9 

106.0 

72,896 

94.792 

94,850 

121,490 

157,984 

158,080 

76.9 

76.9 

1,3% 

1.360 

1.322 

2,326 

2,267 

2,203 

102.6 

105.6 

2.829 

2,540 

1,105 

4,714 

4,233 

1,842 

111.4 

255.9 

31,472 

36,355 

28.932 

52,453 

60.592 

48.220 

86.6 

108.8 

2,027 

2.666 

1,649 

3,379 

4,443 

2.748 

76.1 

123.0 

14,246 

15,841 

11,048 

23,743 

26,401 

18,414 

89.9 

128.9 

52.329 

50.535 

45,904 

87,213 

84,223 

76.506 

103.6 

114.0 

1,823 

2,626 

2,303 

3.039 

4,376 

3.838 

69.4 

79.2 

613 

613 

448 

1,022 

1.022 

747 

100.0 

136.8 

9,883 

9,992 

7.082 

16,472 

16,653 

11.802 

98.9 

139.6 

5,036 

13,256 

10.871 

8.393 

22,092 

18,118 

38.0 

46.3 

72,753 

57,864 

62,069 

121,252 

96.438 

103,446 

125.7 

117.2 

2,818 

3,594 

2,692 

4,696 

5,989 

4,486 

78.4 

104.7 

63,423 

43,861 

47.697 

105,703 i 

73.100 

79.494 

144.6 

133.0 

490358 

482,963 

467,843 

817,245 

804,922 

779,723 

101.5 

104.8 

2) 6.982 

7,561 

8,678 

12) 11.637 

12,601 

14.463 

92.3 

80.5 

2 ) 111.100 

158,843 

200.458 

2) 185.200 

264,738 i 

334.097 

70.0 

55.4 

311.400 

278,522 

331,252 

519,000 

464.203 ! 

552.087 

111.8 

94.0 

68.400 

95,545 

107,744 

114.000 

159,241 

179,574 

71.6 

63.5 

7,7% 

6.167 

7,248 

12,993 

10,279 

12.080 

126.4 

107.6 

505,678 

546,638 

655,380 

842,830 

911,062 

1,092,301 

92.5 

77,2 

i 211.344 

217,907 * 

214,368 

352.240 

363.179 

357,280 

97.0 

98.6 

27,730 

29.233 

22.080 

46.216 

48.721 

36,799 

94.9 

125.6 

239,074 

247,140 

236,448 

398,456 

411,900 

394,079 

96.7 

101.1 

17.086 

20,120 

19.543 

i 28,476 

33,532 

32,571 

84.9 

87.4 

27,421 

25,933 

25,877 

1 45,701 

43,221 

43,128 

105.7 

106.0 

9,319 

12.022 

17,705 

! 15.531 

20.036 

29,509 

77.5 

52.6 

4.630 

9.921 

7.774 

1 7.716 

16.534 

12,956 

46.7 

59.6 

58,456 

67,996 

70,899 

1 97,424 

113,323 

118,164 

86.0 

82.4 

1,293,566 

1,344,737 

1,430370 

i 2,155,955 

2,241,207 

2,384,267 

96.2 

90,4 


Germany. . 
Austria . . , 
Belgium . . 
Bulgaria . . 
Spain . . . 
Estonia . . 
Finland . . 
Greece . , 
Hungary . . 
Eatvia . . . 
Luxemburg. 
Netherlands 
Portugal . . 
Romania. . 
Switzerland 


Totals . . . 

Canada. 

United Stotes , . . . 

Totals , . . 
Grand totalr . . . 


I) 

176,127 

164,866 

172,215 

1) 

314,513 

294.404 

307,527 

106.8 

102.3 

10,113 

12.489 

12,305 


18,058 

22.302 

21,973 

81.0 

82.2 


7,893 

10,372 

12.018 


14,094 

18.522 

21,461 

76.1 

65.7 


4,854 

3,682 

5,208 


8,668 

6,576 

9,300 

131.8 

93.2 


10,110 

10,755 

12,412 


18,053 

19,206 

22,164 

94.0 

81.5 


3,572 

3,810 

4.437 


6,378 

6,804 

7.923 

93.7 

80.5 


7,884 

7,706 

7.710 


14,078 

13,760 

13,768 

102.3 

102.3 


1,418 

1,294 

1,231 


2,531 

2,312 

2,198 

109.5 

115.2 


17.020 

16,044 

15,950 


30.392 

28.650 

28.483 

106.1 

106.7 


6.519 

7,941 

6,875 


11,641 

14,180 

12.276 

82.1 

94.8 


255 

253 

273 


456 

452 

487 

100.9 

93.7 


10,900 

10,323 

8,771 


19,464 

18,434 

15,662 

105.6 

124.3 


2,045 

2,618 

2,599 


3,652 

4,674 

4,640 

78.1 

78.7 


8,819 

7,126 

7.686 


15,747 

12,724 

13,725 

123.8 ; 

114.7 


489 

717 

796 


87Jh 

1,279 

1.422 

68.3 1 

61.5 


268,018 

259,996 

270,486 


478,599 

464,279 

483,009 

103.1 

99.1 

2) 

2,266 

4.365 

3.801 

2) 

4,046 

7.795 

6,787 

51,9 

59.6 

a) 

600 

1,014 

1,205 

a) 

1,100 

1,811 

2.152 

65.2 

54.9 

15,176 

33,000 

17,512 


27,100 

58,928 

31.272 

46.0 

86.7 


18,042 

38,379 

22,518 


32,246 

68,534 

40311 

47.2 

80,4 


286,061 

29B31S 

293,004 


510,845 

532,813 

523,220 j 

95,9 

97.7 
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COUNTRY 

1 British units | 

1 American units | 

l( % 193 O 

1936 

1933 

Average 
1930 to 1934 

1936 

X935 

Average 
1930 to 1934 

1933 
« 100 

Average 

100 

Thousand centals | 

1 Thousand bushela 





BARLEY 




Germany. 

I) 78,651 

74.682 

69.512 

1) 163,859 

155,591 

144.820 

105.3 

113,1 

Austria. 

6.387 

5,992 

6.110 

13,306 

12.484 

12,729 

106.6 

I 104.5 

Belgium. 

%3 

2,059 

2.112 

2,007 

4,290 

4.400 

468 

i 45.6 

Bulgaria. w) 

5,905 

5.204 

5.906 

12,302 

10,842 

12,304 

113.5 

1 100.0 


37,690 

46,589 

53,442 

78,523 

97,062 

111.340 

80.9 

70.5 

Finland. 

4,043 

3.658 

3.953 

8.424 

7,621 

8,235 

110.5 

102.3 

Bngl and Wales . . . 

14,851 

14.694 

16.285 

30.940 

30,613 

33.927 

lOl.l 

i 91.2 

Grteot . 

4.449 

4.248 

4,165 

9.269 

8,851 

8,676 

104.7 

i 106.8 

Hungary. 

13,230 

12,268 

14,029 

27,563 

25,558 

29,227 

107.8 

1 94.3 

Iruxemburg. 

76 

71 

105 

158 

149 

219 

106.1 

! 72.1 

Netherlands. 

2.577 

3.387 

1,598 

5,369 

7,057 

3.329 

76,1 

161.3 

Romanin. 

35,274 

20,167 

35.311 

73.489 

42,431 

73,567 

1 173.2 

1 99.9 

Switaerland. . . . 

159 

176 

264 

331 

367 

550 

90.0 

60 1 

Totalt . . . 

204,255 

193,395 

212,792 

425,540 

402,916 

443,325 

1 105.6 

96 0 

Canada . 

2 ) 27,800 

40,308 

39,400 

2 ) 57.900 

83,975 

82.083 

68 9 

70.5 

United States. 

69.600 

135,468 

101,794 

145.000 

282.226 

212,071 

1 51.4 

684 

Totals . . . 

97,400 

175,776 

141,194 1 

202,900 

366,201 

294,154 

55.4 

69.0 

. 

33,514 

37,732 1 

35.906 j 

69,822 

78,610 

74,805 

88,8 

93.3 

Algeria. 

13.228 

15,849 ! 

16.982 

27,558 

33.020 

35,381 

83,5 

77.9 

Egypt . 

5.196 

5.021 

4,851 

10,825 

10,461 

10,107 

103.5 

107.1 

French Morocco . . . 

28,872 

17,188 

25,334 

60,151 

35.809 

52,781 

168.0 

114.0 

Tunisia. 

1,653 

8.819 ! 

4.189 

3.445 

18,372 

8,727 

18.7 

39 5 

Totals , . . 

48,949 

46,877 

51,356 

101,979 

97,662 

106,996 

104 4 

95.3 

Grand totals . . . 

384,118 

453,780 

441,248 

800,241 

945,389 

1 

919,280 

84.6 

87.0 





OATS 





Germany. 

i) 127,218 1 

118,734 

136,318 

X) 397.553 

371,043 

425,991 

107.1 

93.3 

Belgium. 

11,440 

17.050 

16,114 

35,749 

53,280 

50,355 

67.1 

71.0 

BulMria . 

2,515 

2,041 

2,284 

7,859 

6,379 

7,137 

123.2 

no.i 

Spain. 

12,183 

12,598 

15.454 

38,070 

39,369 

48,295 

96.7 

78.8 

Finland . 

14,127 

13,424 

14.893 

44,147 

41.95! 

46,540 

105.2 

94.9 

Bngl and Wales . . 

23.654 

25.491 1 

27,655 

73.920 

79,660 

86,422 

92.8 

85.5 

Greece. 

2,632 

2.220 I 

2.179 

8,226 

6.938 

6,8)0 

118.6 

120.8 

Hungary. 

5.652 

5,421 

6.120 

17,663 

16.94) 

19.126 

104.3 ; 

92.4 

X^uzemburg. 

940 

984 

981 

2,938 

3.075 

3,067 

95.5 I 

95.8 

Netherlands. 

6,479 

6.202 

6,346 

20,248 

19,380 

19,830 

104.5 

102.1 

Romania. 

17,637 

13,089 

16,928 

55,115 

40,904 

52,899 

134.7 

104.2 

Switzerland. 

445 

445 

715 

1,426 

1,392 

2,235 

102.5 

63,8 

Totals . . . 

224.933 

217,^99 

245,987 

702,914 

680,312 

768,707 

103.3 

91.4 

Canada . 

2 ) 87.700 

134.078 

120.468 

2 ) 273,900 

418,995 

376.462 

65.4 

72.8 

United States ...» 

247.040 

382,934 

315.212 

772,000 I 

1,196,668 

985,039 

64.5 

78 4 

Totals . . . 

334.740 

517,012 

435,680 

1,045,900 

1,615,663 

1,361,501 

64,8 

76.8 

Algeria. 

3.306 

2.332 

3.525 

10,334 I 

7,288 

11,014 

141.8 

93.8 

Pf^ch Morocco . . . 

474 

340 

580 

1,481 I 

1,062 

1,811 

139.4 

81.8 

Grand totals . . . 

563,453 

737383 

685,772 

1,760,629 

2,304,325. 

2,143,033 

76.4 

82.2 


ip) winter crop. s) Spring crop. — i) Including Saar Territory with a very small production. — 
a) Conjectural estimate based on crop condition on 31 July and longtime average yield. — 3 ) Final estimate 
of production 
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tion in demand occurred in the extra-European countries which are normally im¬ 
porters, particularly in China, notwithstanding this country's poor crop of 1935, 
Manchukuo and the Union of South Africa. 

« ♦ iH 

The crops of the new season, which opened on i August, and the trade 
outlook show the following features. 

The growing season in Europe was unfavourable for both maturation and 
harvesting operations. The wet, stormy and frequently cold weather which 
prevailed from the end of the spring delayed ripening and caused widespread 
lodging; harvesting was impeded in nearly all parts. The first threshing results 
in many areas were disappointing in both quantity and quality. Good or very 
good results have been secured only in Eastern Europe, the crops there having 
extracted benefit from a very favourable spring and early summer. 

The preliminary estimates received by the Institute up to the present are not 
numerous and represent only half the total wheat production of Europe, exclu¬ 
sive of the U. S. S. R. Eighteen countries have issued estimates, three indicating 
outturns about equal to those of 1935 and six reporting appreciably larger crops, 
while the remaining nine have obtained crops which are distinctly below the 
levels of 1935. The increases, though fewer in number, more than offset the 
reductions, the total for these eighteen European countries being 12 million bushels 
larger than the 1935 crops and 37 millions above the average of the period 
1930 to 1934. These figures are partial and the good results they reveal are 
not to be expected in the rest of Europe. The countries which have not hitherto 
made estimates of their crops include the large wheat-growing countries where 
the prospects are either poor or below average, such as France and Italy, and 
the effect of their harvests on total European production may appreciably modify 
the results outlined above. In the case of Poland and Czechoslovakia, neither of 
which has made an estimate of the size of its crop, the latest news indicates 
a less promising situation than that of a month ago; nevertheless, the outlook 
still suggests that the crops there are slightly larger than those of last year and 
the average. 

It was estimated last June that, given a normal summer, European wheat 
production would be 1,525 million bushels, made up of 1,080 millions in the 
importing countries and 445 millions in the exporting countries. In July, 
as a result of the unfavourable conditions experienced between mid-June and 
mid-July in the importing countries, it was thought that a reduction of 30 
million bushels was necessary to allow for this deterioration in the crop pros¬ 
pects. Between mid-July and mid-August conditions varied widely from place 
to place and the net effect on the crops is probably [negligible. In view of 
the provisional and conjectural nature of [the estimates, there appears to be 
no reason for changing the figure of 1,495 million bushels for all Europe anticipat¬ 
ed last month until more definite information on the restilts in France and 
Italy is to hand. 

The preliminary estimates of the area under wheat in Europe, the probable 
production and the yield per acre are given below. 


• St. 8 Ingl. 
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Production of wheat in Europe. 


Years 

Area 

(thousand acres) 

Production 
(million bushels) 

Yield 
(bushels per 

1936 (estimate) . 

..... 76,400 

1.495 

19.6 

1935. 

. 78,600 

1.573 

20.0 

X 934 . 

. 77,600 

1.549 

20.0 

1933. 

. 77.900 

1.748 

22.4 

1932. 

. 75.400 

1,490 

19.8 

1931. 

. 76,100 

1.437 

18 9 

1930. 

. 73.600 

1,360 

18.4 

1929. 

. 70,200 

1.450 

20.7 

1928. 

. 71,400 

1,409 

19 8 

1927. 

. 71,200 

1.274 

17.8 

1926. 

. 69,900 

1,216 

17.4 

1925. 

. 69,700 

1,404 

20 I 


According to these figures, total European production in 1936 is 78 million 
bushels below that of 1935 and 22 millions below the 1930-34 average. The 
decrease is largely due to the contraction in area amounting to 2,200,000 acres 
since 1935 and partly to the yield per acre, which is the lowest of the last five 
years. 

Although the results of 1936 do not thus appear to be substantially below 
those of last year for the Continent as a whole (the reduction is barely 5 %), 
the difference is much more considerable when the results in the importing 
countries are viewed separately. For this group we envisaged in June a total 
of 1,080 million bushels which was reduced in July to 1,050 millions owing to 
the damage resulting from bad weather between mid-June and mid-July. A 
further, if slight, reduction is necessary to allow for the unfavourable conditions 
experienced subsequently in a number of these countries. The total estimate 
is, therefore, now brought down from 1,050 to 1,035 million bushels aud it 
compares with 1,187 millions, actually obtained last year. There is accordingly 
a margin of about 150 millions, or 12 %* between the indicated results in 1936 
and those of 1935, a decrease which has occurred in nearly all the importing 
countries but which is largely the effect of the short crops of France, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal. The reduced dimensions of the 1936 crop might lead one 
to expect a considerable increase in the import demand of the importing 
countries but in view of the considerable quantity of old crop stocks held in 
several of these countries (France, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Czechoslovakia), of the general tendency towards economic self-sufficiency and 
of the difficulties of international payments, we are inclined to believe that 
the European wheat demand in 1936-37 will show only a limited expansion. 

The four Danube countries, which with Poland and Lithuania, constitute^ 
the surplus-producing group of Europe, have, on the contrary, obtained plentiful 
crops greatly exceeding those of last year and the average and approaching the 
record outturns of 1931. On the whole, according to the present outlook, produc¬ 
tion in this group will vary around 460 million bushels, as compared with 386 
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millions last year and an average of 393 millions in the years 1930 to 1934. Most 
of the increase is contributed by Yugoslavia and Romania, the changes in the 
other countries being less considerable. 

In the U. S. S. R. the weather conditions continued to be unfavourable to the 
spring crops in large areas which had previously suffered from the inadequacy of 
the rainfall in June-July. The outlook points to a smaller crop than that secured 
last year. Although there is little evidence from which to estimate the output 
of wheat and rye in the Soviet Union, it appears improbable that this country 
will place more than a modest quantity on the world wheat market in 1936-37. 

It is now clear that in North America the drought and excessive heat of 
July and August have very seriously affected the spring crops in both the United 
States and Canada. Owing to the damage suffered in the summer, the outturn 
of the United States does not appear to be large enough to meet internal require¬ 
ments; supplies from Canada will again be necessary, as was the case last year, 
or the existing stocks, which at the beginning of the season were still 70 million 
bushels above the minimum carry-over, will again have to be drawn upon. 
But, as other cereals, in addition to wheat, have yielded poorly this year, the 
United States will be obliged to utilise stocks and at the same time, purchase 
considerable quantities of wheat abroad. 

An official estimate of the Canadian wheat crop is not yet available but a 
calculation based on the crop condition of 31 July and on the area cultivated 
indicates the lowest outturn recorded since 1919. 

The final estimate of the Indian wheat crop is only slightly larger than the 
preceding figure and a roughly average production is thus confirmed The recent 
rise in world wheat prices may result in some exports of Indian wheat, which 
for some years has been absent from the world market, but its reaj>pearance 
is still subject to the outcome of the other grain and food crops still in the fields. 
Turkey alone among the countries of the Near East has harvested a large crop 
affording a margin for export, the other countries having obtained lower than 
average crops. China and Manchukuo report plentiful crops while those of Japan 
and Korea are average. 

The crops of French North Africa are distinctly smaller, those of Morocco 
and Tunisia in particular. The total for the three countries is 30 % below the 
1930-34 average. 

The present prospects, according to the information received up to the 
middle of August, indicate that the crop of the northern hemisphere, exclusive 
of China and the U. S. S. R., is about 3,000 to 3,050 million bushels, and accord¬ 
ingly, about 130 to 180 millions below the outturn of 1935 and about 220 to 
270 millions below the average of the years 1930-1934* 

The information on the first stage of growth of the wheat crops in the 
southern hemisphere is more satisfactory and partly offsets the poor prospects 
of the northern hemisphere. 

As a result of the good rains experienced in Australia after June, it was 
possible to make up some of the leeway in field work caused by the drought, 
Germination was even and in the middle of August the crops were healthy and 
vigorous. The area is 5 % larger. 
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Work and sowings were also delayed in Argentina owing to the excessively 
damp and wet weather. A return of fine weather in recent weeks facilitated sowing 
which was practically completed by the middle of August. The wheat area is 
officially estimated to be 18 % larger than last yearns but it is still considerably 
below the quinquennial average. The condition of the wheat crop was satisfac¬ 
tory everywhere. In view of the poor results of the northern hemisphere, it 
seems essential that the southern should provide a plentiful or at least average 
crop to assure the world wheat supplies if the old crop stocks are not to be 
reduced to a dangerous point. 

The most recent estimates of the stocks on i August 1936 in the exporting 
countries and of the quantities afloat are reproduced below and indicate that the 
total amount of stocks, which had already been considerably reduced in 1934-35, 
contracted still further in the season which has just ended. They have declined 
from 503 to 383 million bushels and are thus at the beginning of the new season 
at the level normally recorded before the 1929 crisis. 


Stocks of old crop wheat on i August. 

(million bushels) 


COUNTRIES 

1926 j 

1 1927 

1 

1928 ! 

1929 

1930 

i93i 

1932 

j 1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

United States z). 

116 

141 

153 

273 

326 

355 

417 

408 

306 

3« 

174 

Canada 2 ). 

40 

56 

92 

128 

128 

140 

137 

219 

204 

204 

128 

Arkentinn 3 ). 

48 

49 

68 

109 

35 

49 

33 

50 

90 

50 

27 

Australia 3 ). 

12 

24 

26 

29 

38 

49 

38 

43 

73 

! 46 

33 

Afloat. 

39 

46 j 

45 i 

37 

39 

38 

30 

32 

35 

1 ‘V 

21 

Total . . . 

255 

316 

3S4 

576 

566 

631 

655 

752 

1 

708 

1 

503 

383 


X) Stocks on I July, including flour in the city mills expressed in terms of grain and including also domestic 
wheat in store m Canada — 2 ) Including domestic wheat in store in the U. S. A. — 3 ) Exportable quantities 
on I August. 


The small crop of 1936 will barely sufi&ce to meet requirements and it will 
again be necessary to draw upon stocks. To estimate the quantity likely to be 
required it is first necessary to outline the situation of world supplies and 
requirements. The summary below is put forward merely as an indication. 
It is to be borne in mind that it is based on incomplete information and on a 
number of conjectural estimates as there is still some uncertainty attaching to 
the crop results in general, particularly to those of the southern hemisphere 
where the harvest is still some considerable distance ahead. 

Exportable supplies of the 1936 crop, — Canada 130 million bushels, 
Argentina and Australia 20O to 220 millions, U. S. S. R., Danubian, North 
African and other countries no to 130 millions, a total of 440 to 480 millions. 

Import requirements in 1936-37. — European importing countries 420 
millions, non-European importing countries (including the United States) 150 
millions, a total of 570 millions. 
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The margin between the exportable supplies of the 1936 crop and the import 
requirements of the year 1936-37, which is to be covered by drawing upon the 
stocks held on i August, thus varies between 90 and 130 million bushels, 
according to the provisional estimates. 

« iK « 

The prospects of the other cereal crops may be summarised as follows. 

Rye. — Production in Europe will be about equal to that of 1935, which 
was large, and above the 1930-34 average. Production in North America is 
poor. 

Barley. — Total European production, notwithstanding the poor crop in 
Spain, appears to be rather larger than that of last year, which was mediocre 
but slightly below the average. Production in Romania is about average. The 
North American crops, owing to the drought, are very low. In North Africa, 
good barley results were secured only in Morocco; production is mediocre in 
Algeria and distinctly poor in Tunisia. 

Oats. — European production is slightly larger than last year's and roughly 
average. Production in North America is poor. 

G. Capone. 


Germany' The cold, damp weather in July had a rather bad effect on the ripen¬ 
ing and the harvesting of cereals and the forecast for production is, tliough satisfactory, 
rather below that of the previous month, especially for winter rye On the other hand, 
winter barley and oats have to a certain extent improved. 

Spelt production in Germany (including the Saar) was estimated in the middle of 
August at 2,417,000 centals and meslin at 22,037,000 centals. 

Austria. After the beginning ot July there were violent storms and heavy rain 
with a considerable freshening effect After a few clear days, the weather again broke 
up at the beginning of the second decade and continued changeable witli rain and 
hailstorms. 

The grain crops ripened slowly and harvesting operations were delayed. Owing 
to tlie heavy rains, some crops were laid and the quality of the winter cereals suffered. 
Winter rye is imevcn and the grain is not full grown. 

The winter barley crops, wliich are now mostly threshed, give good yields. The 
condition of the spring cereals is better and the grain is well developed, particularly 
that of oats, wliich are of good quality. Straw is long but has suffered considerably 
from lodging. 

Belgium: The month of July was characterized by almost daily rains and a rather 
low temperature, with the result that much damage was caused to tlie cereal crops, most 
of which are suffering from lodging, and harvest is expected to be poor. 

According to the most recent estimate, the production of meslin this year is 
about 8,600,000 lb. against 12,600,000 lb. in 1935 and 12,100,000 lb, on the average 
of the five years ending 1934; percentages, 68.6 and 71.2. The corresponding figures 
for spelt are 45,400,000 lb., 71,200,000 lb. and 64,600,000 lb.; percentages, 63.8 and 7^*3* 
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BtUgaria: The abundant rains which fell during the first decade of July at first 
hindered harvesting, but the hot, dry weather which prevailed during the remainder 
of the month was favourable to harvesting and threshing which were completed in almost 
all districts by the end of the month. The cereal crop is expected to be good, and 
better than last year. I^osses of cereal crops on account of disease in some localities 
cannot affect the general situation of the harvest. 

Estonia: During July the weather remained warm and precipitation was very 
light. In some parts of the country drought was reported. 

Owing to the favorable weather conditions, the gathering of winter grain, which 
is now being harvested, is developing satisfactorily. 

Irish Free State: With the exception of a few days towards the end of the month, 
the weather was very wet and temperatures were below the normal for the season. 
The weather conditions favoured growth and all crops made good progress. Harvesting 
was expected to be a little later than usual. 

A limited amotmt of damage has been done to crops by rains and storms. There 
were no reports of loss through plant diseases and the quality of the harvest promises 
to be average. 

The acreage under oats and barley is somewhat smaller but that under wheat is 
considerably increased. Yields will probably be smaller than those of last year. 

France: In July and the firjit half of August the weather was mostly wet, 
and heavy rams and hailstorms laid the crops; this weather was interrupted only 
by an occasional day of respite Difficulty was encountered in cutting the barley 
crop as it was badly damaged, as well as in harvesting rye, and both crops were brought 
in with difficulty and only by taking advantage of the slightest fine spells in the 
weather. Harvesting of wheat was prolonged and took place mider very poor con¬ 
ditions, chiefly because a large portion of the crop was laid and had to be hand cut. 
The bad weather seriously hindered the work and prevented bringing in, while a 
portion of the grain germinated. When the weather improved in the middle of August 
it was po.ssible to start active work on harvesting; a certain proportion of the crops 
was then got under cover, while it was hoped soon to bring in the rest. The quality 
of the grain has suffered from the bad weather, but there is a possibility of a slight 
improvement if the dry weather keeps up. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland The weather during July was exceptionally 
wet, thunder storms accompanied by torrential rain and cold strong winds having 
been experienced throughout the country. Whilst the rains promoted plant growth, 
the general effect of the weather upon agriculturae was adverse. Grain crops were laid in 
many parts of the country. On the whole, the crops are fair but badly need sun¬ 
shine to ripen and swell the grain. Har^'^esting began in some areas in July. Wheat 
was reported to have made fair progress but is generally thin on lighter soils. Barley 
on the whole is looking well and promises to be the best of the cereal crops. Oats are 
variable, winter oats being fairly good generally, while vSpring oats are irregular and 
likely to be short in the straw. 

The area under wheat in England and Walfes, at 1,703,000 acres, shows a reduction 
from last year of 69,300 acres and of 56,000 acres from that of 1934. "I'll® acreage under 
barley, after a continuous decline from 1920 to 1935, is larger by 27,400 acres, or 3.5%. 
Oats, at 1,417,000 acres, show only a fractional decline. The first estimates of produc¬ 
tion (see Tables) are based on the general condition of crops on i August. They are 
preliminary forecasts only, as detailed enquiries as to yields are not made at this period. 
Moreover, the actual yields may be appreciably affected by weather conditions after 
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Area and Crop Condition. 
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«) 

b) 

«) 

«) 

b) 


a) 

b) 

C) 

Wbxat 
















Germany . « 

jtp) 

I) 4,741 

4.735 

4,643 

100.1 

102.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.3 






\i) 

X) 404 

470 

667 

86.1 

60.6 




2.6 


— 

— 

.... 


Austria . . . 

fw) 

1**) 

592 

579 

30 

513 

22 

102.3 

115.4 

2.6 

2.9 


■— 

2.1 

2.3 



2.1 

2.5 


z 

Belgium . . . 


386 

387 

384 

99.6 

100 4 


— 

— 

— 

/) 

.... 




Bulgaria . . 


2.644 

2.729 

3,078 

96.9 

85.9 

— 



— 


— 

—• 

— 

... 

^Denmark . . 


311 

259 

... 




93 

— 



— 

... 

99 

Spain .... 


10.768 

11,063 

10,820 

97.3 

99.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

*]^tonia . . . 


154 

127 

... 


— 

— 

«^)94 

— 

— 

10)97 

— 

— 

w) 87 

Finland . . . 


19t 

174 

71 

109.4 

26A9 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


France 2 ) . . 


12.712 

1334 

13.229 

96.1 

96.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Engl, and Wales . 

1.703 

1.772 

1.450 

961 

1174 

— 


— 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Scotland . . 


94 

101 

66 

93.3 

141.5 




— 

— 

90 

— 


... 

Northn. Ireland . 

7 

9 

5 

75.8 

134 0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


<— 

Greece. . « . 


2.104 

2,118 

1,623 

99.3 

129.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

... 

Hungary . . . 

, , 

4.10^ 

4.135 

3.943 

99.3 

104.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I<atTia. . . . 

.w) 

172 

210 

168 

81.7 

101.9 

— 


— 

- 

— 

— 

—• 

— 

—* 

Lithuania . . 

.W) 

485 

536 

505 

90.4 

95.9 

103 

... 



— 


117 


—- 

IfUxemburg . 


43 

43 

30 

100.0 

142.0 

2.3 

— 


2.1 

— 

— 

2.4 

... 


•Norway . . . 


t 1 t 

59 

32 

... 

iVi's 

—■ 

«)100 

— 

—• 

— 

s) 98 

5) 104 

— 

— 

‘(w) 

315 

320 

223 

98 4 

3)73 



3)71 



—• 

3) 72 

... 

Netherlands . 

\ s) 

54 

60 

44 

903 

122.3 

3) 73 

— 

.... 


— 

— 

— 

3)72 


Poland . . . 

/ w) 

3.748 

3.756 

3,850 

99.8 

97.4 

3) 3.5 

— 

.1.. 

3)3.5 



3) 3.3 


.. 

\ *) 

578 

579 

429 

99.8 

134 5 

3)3 2 

— 

— 

3)3 2 

— 

— 

3)3.3 

— 


Romania. « . 

7.391 

8,496 

7,704 

87.0 

95.9 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•) 100 

— 

•Sweden . . . 


674 

707 

... 

... 

•)103 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SwiUerland . 


171 

150 

142 

1140 

120.6 

68 

— 

— 

— 


— 

87 

— 

— 

__ filw) 

2.217 

2,250 

2.027 

98.5 

109.4 




2.6 

— 


— 

— 

— 

iJxecooBioy. ^ 

S) 

124 

137 

120 

90.4 

102.9 

— 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia. . 


5.305 

5,313 

5.099 

99 8 

104.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


7 otal Europ* 

. • 

61,056 

63,356 

60,833 

96.4 

100 4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

U. S S. R. . . 

.*») 

34.721 

32.507 

27.080 

106.8 

128.2 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


- 

-- 


M 

5) 491 

6) 555 

6) 576 

88 5 

85.2 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

89 


— 

8? 

Canada . . . 

\S) 

7) 24.354 

6) 23.561 

6) 25.106 

103.4 

97.0 

— i 

— 

45 

— 

— 

82 

— 

— 

Dnited States 

(w) 

3) 37.875 

6) 33,353 

6) 37.073 

113.6 

102.2 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

66.3 

•— 

— 

— 

‘10 

S) 13.184 

6) 17.995 

6) 17,098 

73.3 

771 

— 

— 

32.8 

— 

— 

45.7 

— 

— 

49.4 

Mexico . . . 


1.217 

1,199 

1,244 

101 5 

97 9 

— 

— 

— 







Total America 

. . 

77,121 

76,663 

81,097 

100.6 

95.1 

1 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

India 8). . . 


33.631 

34,490 

33.315 

97.5 

100.8 


T) 

— 

— 

T) 

— 

— 

T) 


Japan .... 

. . 

1.686 

1,627 

1,356 

103.7 

124.4 



— 

— 


—• 

Syria and l<ebanon 

1.317 

1,288 

1.245 

102.2 

105.7 



j 



Bl 



98 

Total Aiia . 

. . 

36,634 

37,405 

35,916 

97.9 

102.0 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— : 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Algeria . . . 


4.248 

4,095 

3.893 

103.7 

109.1 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

... 

— 

Egypt . . . 

. . 

1.464 

1.463 

1,560 

100.0 

93.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



French Morocco . 

3,205 

3,616 

2.887 

88.6 

111.0 

— 








““ 

Total Af^tca . 

. . 

8,917 

9,174 

8,340 

97.2 

106.9 


- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Argentina . . 

, . 

16.803 

14.209 

19.369 

118.3 

86.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 


— 

- 

Australia. . • 

. . 

12.400 

11,809 

15,223 

105.0 

81.5 

— 

— 

— 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ghanp total 

1 M) 

212|931 

2124I6 

220,778 

100.1 

96A 

.... 


... 

— 

— 

— 


— 


1 n) 

247452 

245,123 

247358 

101.0 

99.9 

— 




““ 





Ryx 

fw) 

1)11.006 

11.052 

10.971 

99.6 

100.3 

_ 


_ 

2.4 

— 

... 

— 

.. 


Germany. . . 

\S) 

/ *p) 

X) 143 

166 

170 

86.3 

84.2 

— 


—» 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Austria . . . 

905 

887 

902 

102.1 

100.3 

2.9 

—~ 

—* 

2.3 

•— 

— 

13 

— 

— 

rO 

44 

41 


... 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.4 

— 

— 

2.6 

1 — 

— 
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COUNTRIES 


1936 1935 


AxsA Sown 

Average % ,536 
1930 

5 -j- 


Crop condition (f) 


Thousand acres 


1934 1935 Aver 

_ ,00 »ioo *'VIII.X 936 1 .VII.X 936 l-VriM935 


Belgium . . 
Bulgaria. . 

* Denmark , 
Spain . . . 
*Estonia . . 
Finland . . 
France . . . 
Greece . . 
Hungary. . 
Uatvia . . 
Lithuania . 
Luxemburg 
•Norway . . 
Netherlands 


593 
2 ) 1.635 
166 
K6I9 
592 
1.216 
19 


Romania .... 
•Sweden ... 
Switzerland . . . 

Czechoslovakia | 
Yugoslavia. . .w) 


529 

433 

391 

f.401 

357 

598 

2) 1.660 
183 
1.537 
658 
1.267 
19 
15 
519 
14.229 
64 
960 
560 
39 
2.464 
50 
542 


*) I — I n \ — 


Total Eufopg ... 3P,/55 39,2591 


- - 99 101 


- 100 ~ no - — 

2.3 - - 1.2 - - 

— — w)92 — — a;) 9 

3)72 - - 3)73 - - 

3)3.3 ~ - 3)3.5 - - 

~ - 3)2.9 - 3)3.0 - 


99.1 86 1 69 — 84 - — 

100.8 99 7 - - - 2.8 - — 

94.5 79.7 - — — 

100.7 105.9 — 

99.7 9P.5 — — — — — — 


United States 
Total Amenca, 


l«) 3 ) 
• U) 7) 


) 3) 490 6) 574 6) 658 

) 7 ) 1446 ) 146 6) 200 

. 5) 3.015 6) 4.196 6) 2.917 


Argentina. . 
Onand total . 


1,730 1.750 

44,536 45,928 

101,962 104,535 


71.9 103.3 
74.2 96JS 


3 66,3 48.5 — 

45 98.9 105.1 — 

54 97.0 99.7 — 

09 97.5 93.6 — 


Germany • • | , 

Austria . . . 

Belgium .... 
Bulgaria .... 
•Denmark . 

Spain. 

•Estonia .... 
Finland .... 
France .... 
Engl and Wales 
Scotland . . . 
Northn. Ireland 
Greece .... 
Hungary. . 
Lithuania . . . 
Luxemburg . . 


324 

2 ) 1.790 2 ) 
819 
74 
3 

503 

1,134 

529 

6 


98.0 93.7 {1*3 

102 0 110.3 

97.5 80.4 I — 

‘99.8 icfi’.o - 

102.9 1017 - 

99.0 98.4 — 

103.5 88.6 — 

96 7 88 2 — 

90.9 163.6 — 

90.3 92.8 — 

107.2 97.2 ~ 

104.2 108.1 106 

100.0 68.1 2.5 


- - 86 - - 


•Norway , . . 

, . 


153t 

140 



102 

_ 


Netherlands . 

fw) 

38 

37t 

21 

101.9 

180.4 

3)72 

— 

— 

\ s) 

67 

64 

43 

105.3 

155.0 

— 

— 

3)69 

Poland . . . 

ItP) 

79 

80 

105 

98.5 

74.9 

3)3.4 

— 


1 S) 

2,940 

2.931 

2,895 

100.3 

101.6 

3)3.2 

— 


Romania , . 

4.197 

4,079 

4,571 

102.9 

91.8 


— 

— 

•Sweden . , 

.s) 

258 

287 



— 

— 

3)*)98 

Switzerland . 


**‘10 

10 

17 

166.8 

62.0 

70 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

ia>j 

\s) 

15 

1,581 

14 

1,586 

17 

1.683 

110.9 

99.7 

90.7 

93.9 

— 


— 

Yugoslavia. . 


613 

594 

617 

103.1 

99.3 

— 

— 

— 

Total Europs . 

• • 

24,254 

24,020 

24,823 

100.9 

^7 

— 

— 

— 


~ no 
~ 2.4 


- 3)65 

- 3)66 
)3.0 - 
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COUNTRIES 

Area Sown | 

Croi» condition (f) 

1936 

1933 

Average 

1930 

to 

1934 

% 1936 

1935 

~ 100 

Aver 

=3 100 

i-VIII -1936 

i-Vll -1936 

x-VIII -1935 

Thousand acres 







«) 

b) 

c) 

«) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Canada . 

7) 4,055 

6 ) 3.887 

6 ) 4.076 

104.3 

99.5 

_ 

__ 

56 

— 

_ 

87 



93 

United States . . 

5 ) 8.827 

6) 12343 

6 ) 10.640 

72.1 

83.0 

— 


48.4 

— 

— 

60.3 

— 


74.6 

Total Amifica . . 

12,882 

16,130 

14,716 

79.9 

87.5 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 


Japan . 

1.918 

1.916 

2.019 

100.1 

95.0 

e)f) 

— 

— 

— 

/) 

_ 

— 

/) 

— 

Syria and lycbanon 

751 

715 

797 

105.1 

94.3 


— 

— 

— 


80 

— 

100 

— 

Total Asia .... 

2,669 

2,631 

2,816 

101,5 

94.8 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Algeria. 

3,085 

3.104 

3,350 

99.4 

92.1 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

iJgypt. 

282 

281 

319 

100.6 

88.6 

— 

— 

T" 

— 

— 


— 

—• 

— 

French Morocco . 

4.151 

4.303 

3.464 

96.5 

119.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ToUU Africa . . . 

7,518 

7,688 

7,133 

97.8 

105.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Argentina .... 

1.977 

1.940 

1.642 

101.9 

120.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Grand TOTAL. . . 

49300 

52,409 

51,130 

94.1 

96.4 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oats 















Germany .... 

I) 6.871 

6,893 

8.113 

99.7 

84.7 

-- 


— 

2.7 

_ 

_ 


— 

— 

•Austiia. 


742 

762 



2.2 

— 

<— 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.9 

— 

— 

Belgium. 

691 

714 

716 

96.8 

96.5 

— 

— 

a) 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bulgaria. 

256 

268 

314 

95.6 

81.6 

■— 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•Denmark .... 


909 

953 



— 

— 

85 

— 


— 

101 

— 

— 

Spain. 

i.358 

1.619 

1.767 

83.8 

76.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•Estonia ..... 


342 

355 




— 

97 

— 


— 

— 


— 

Finland.l 

(.100 

1,163 

1,126 

94.6 

97.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

/) 

— 

Prance . 

2 ) 8.217 

2 ) 8.193 

8.357 

100.3 

98.3 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kiigl. and Wales . 

1,m 

1,416 

1,581 

99.9 

89.6 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Scotland .... 

828 

827 

847 

100.1 

, 97.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Northn. Ireland . 

265 

273 

289 

97.2 

* 91.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

521 

503 

581 

103.7 

89.7 

— 

— 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1/ithuania .... 

883 

841 

880 

105.0 

100.3 ! 

no 

— 

— 

117 

— 

— 

123 

— 

— 

l/uxemburg . . . 

66 

66 

70 

100.0 

94.5 

2.4 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 

— 

♦Norway. 

... 

215 

236 

• • • 

... 

— 

— 

99 

— 

— 

98 

— 

— 

98 

Netherlands . . . 

332 

316 

350 

105.1 

94.8 

3)73 

— 

— 

— 

—• 

3)69 

— 

3)71 j 

— 

Poland. 

5,582 

5.521 

5.434 

101.1 

102.7 

3 ) 3.3 

— 

— 

3) 3.2 

— 

— 

3)3.3 

— 


Romania .... 

2.039 

1,970 

2.178 

103.5 

93.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


♦Sweden. 


1,654 

1.611 



8»)103 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

&*)113 

— 

— 

Switzerland . . . 

■'26 

25 

40 

iois 

64.*9 

75 

— 

— 

81 

— 

— 

78 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1.924 

1.921 

2.014 

100.1 

95.5 

— 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia. . .tp) 

85 

66 

9) 78 

129.3 

108.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


““ 



TiOal Europe, . . 

32,461 

32,597 

34,735 

99.6 

93,4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Canada . 

7) 14,150 

6) 14.096 

6) 13.301 

100.4 

106.4 


— 

57 

— 

— 

87 

— 

— 

90 

United States . . 

S) 34.440 

6) 39.924 

6) 37.556 

86.3 

91.7 

— 

— 

55.0 

— 

— 

60.6 

78.3 


*“ 

Total America . . 

48,590 

54,020 

50,857 

90,0 

95.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S 3 rria and I^ebanon 

29 

30 

30 

93.3 

94.7 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Algeria. 

477 

434 

516 

109.9 

92.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

French Morocco. . 

73 

70 

73 

103.5 

100.3 j 

““ 

— 

— 

— 

— 





Total Africa , . . 

550 

504 

589 

108,8 

93.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Argentina .... 

2,965 

2,953 

3.631 

100.4 

81.7 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Grand total . . 

84395 

90,104 

89,842 

93.9 

94.2 


““ 









if) See expUumtton accoiding to the various ayitema, page 533- — *) Countries not Included in the totals. — 
a) Above the avetage. — d) Avenge. — c) Below the avenge. — 4 ) Very good. — Good. /) Avenge. — 
t) Poor. — k) Very poor. — m) Not including U. S. S. R. — n) Including U. S. S. R. — w) Winter crop. — s) Spring 
Cfop. — t) Including Saar Territoxy, with a very small production. — a) Acreages sown up to i May. — 3 ) Middle 
of the previous mooth. — 4) Including spelt. — 5> Area indicated for harvest. — 6) Area harvested. — 7) Area 
to be sown according to fanners' intentions on x May 193d. — 8) Final estimate. —^ 9) Average 1933 and 1934. 


♦* Sf. S JngL 
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I August. Hie figures indicate decreases in the wheat and oat crops, and a very slight 
increase in the barley outturn. 

The returns show that in Scotland there are decreases in the wheat and barley 
acreages but practically no change in the area under oats. The wheat yield is at present 
expected to be 24 % below last year's outturn. 

The areas devoted to the three main corn crops in Northern Ireland are all below 
the 1935 levels, particularly wheat, which shows a decline of nearly one quarter. 

Greece: Meteorological conditions during the months of June and July were charac¬ 
terised by frequent rains and were not at all favourable to the growth of cereal crops 
and particularly of wheat. The wheat harvest is expected to be from 10 to 20 % 
less than that of last year, as the crops in Macedonia and Thrace more especially have 
been severely damaged. As regards other ceieals, production is expected to be more 
abundant than that of last year. 

Italy: According to information from the Banca Naztonale delVAgncoltura thresh¬ 
ing of cereals, which was well forward at the end of July in the plains and on the hills, 
was completed during the first fortnight of August, favoured by the good weather. In 
the mountain regions, the wheat crop is being harvested under good conditions. 

Latvia: The weather in July was very hot and particularly so during the first 
decade of the month. The total quantity of precipitation for the month was normal 
but imequally distributed, with the result that the situation is only slightly improved. 
There have been many severe storms which have caused damage in certain regions. 
In 51.6 % of the replies from agricultural correspondents the condition of the 
winter wheat crop on 15 July was reported as average, in 286% of the replies 
it was above the average and in 19 8 % below the average The corresponding 
figures for spring wheat are as follows 43 4 %, 28 7 %, 37 9 %; for winter rye: 
47 7 %> 29 6 %, 22 7 %, for barley 35 4 %, 14 o %, 50 6 %; for oats 39.1 %, 22 8 %, 
38 I % The unsatisfactory condition of the crops is attributed almast entirely to the 
drought. 

Lithuania' The drought and heat which prevailed during the month of July, 
except for some storms accompanied by hail at the beginning of the month, were not, 
favourable to the growth of the crops, the harvest, however, which was begun on 
10 July (two weeks before the nonnal time), was carried out under excellent 
conditions Rye and wheat grain are of very good quality. 

Luxemburg- The rainy weatlier which prevailed throughout July has delayed 
normal harvesting and caused considerable damage to all the crops, especially to wheat 
a portion of which has lodged and begim to germinate. 

Netherlands: Condition of winter wheat is on the whole good In the fen colonies 
the heavy crop has in places been laid Rust is especially reported from North Holland. 
The condition in Zeeland is good Rye is everywhere good and in many districts 
a heavy crop. Much depends on the future weather. In Gelderland and North Bra¬ 
bant frost damage has been considerable. Condition of winter barley is good, the crop 
in I^imburg being so heavy that some laying has occurred. Oats are in general good. 
Heavy crops in Groningen, Drenthe, Overijssel and North Brabant have in places been 
laid. 

Poland: According to reports from correspondents of the Central Bureau of Sta¬ 
tistics, the period from July 5 to 15 was characterized by sufficient heat for the growth 
of cereal crops. 

In spite of frequent and often violent rainfall, soil humidity was, generally 
speaking, unsatisfactory especially in the provinces of Nowpgrodek, Polesia and 
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I^ublin, The condition of all cereal crops was slightly worse. The only exception was 
the province of Stanislawow, where an improvement was reported in the condition 
of cereal crops. Prom almost all areas damage is reported to cereal crops from storms 
and hail witli consequent shedding. 

After the general improvement in crop condition, especially in spring cereal crops, 
reported between 15 June and 5 July, a general decline is notified and in this case 
it is more serious as regards winter cereals:— 


Crops 

15 July 

5 July 

IS June 

15 July 

1Q36 


1936 

1935 

Winter wheat. 

.3-5 

3-6 

3 5 

3-3 

Spring wheat. 

. 3-2 

3*4 

3-2 

3-3 

Winter rye. 

.3-3 

3 5 

3-5 

3*5 

Spring rye. 

. 29 

31 

30 

31 

Winter barley. 

.3-4 

3 b 

3-5 

30 

Spring barley. 

.3-2 

3-4 

3*2 

3*3 

Oats. 

.3 3 

3-4 

3-2 

3 3 


With tlie exception of winter wheat and winter barley, the condition of all cereal 
crops on 15 July was worse than at the corresponding period of last year. Never¬ 
theless, the general condition of cereal crops was good and above tlie average, except 
in the case of spring rye which was below the average. 

In spite of frequent stonns, harvesting was carried out under favourable condi¬ 
tions almost everywhere, except in Kielce, Posnan and Silesia where it is being 
liindered by the bad weather. 

Sweden: During June the temperature was above normal. Precipitation, which 
was in many places scarce, was unequally distributed. 

In various districts winter crops were damaged by bad weather during the winter^ 
but recovered with the hot weather in J une. Spring crops are a little late on account 
of the drought. 

Switzerland: The month of July was characterized by continuous rains, storms 
and mist. The rainy weather caused serious damage to cereal crops. The unusual 
amoimt of rain led to shedding in a great proportion of the crops, and more partic¬ 
ularly in rye and winter wheat. Shedding and a very abundant growth of weeds 
have complicated and delayed the harvest with the result that there is a serious 
deficit both in the quantity and in the quality of tlie yield; production is therefore far 
below the estimates made at the beginning of J uly. 

According to the mast recent estimate, the production of spelt this year is about 
54,700,000 lb. against 63,100,000 lb. in 1935 and 62,300,000 lb. on the average of the 
five years ending 1934; percentages, 86 7 and 87.8. The corresponding estimate of 
meslin is 304,000 centals (525,000 bushels) against 368,000 (635,000) and 288,000 
(497,000); percentages, 82.6 and 105.6. 

Czechoslovakia: According to information from an unofficial source, the new cereal 
crops are of inferior quality and owing to their humidity will be less suitable for 
storage than last year's crops. 

Yugoslavia: The numerous simny days at the end of June and during the first 
decade of July brought about an early ripening of the cereal crops. By 15 July 
cereals were being harvested almost everywhere. 

Generally speaking July was a month characterized by hot but unsettled weather; 
rain fell frequently, particularly towards the end of the month, accompanied by stonns 
and hail and often followed by sudden heat. 
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As a result of the weather conditions, the condition of the cereal crops hits 
suffered, and the quality and quantity of production is expected to be inferior to what 
was expected at the beginning of July. 

C 7 . S. S. R.: Statistics of the area under all spring crops, which on 25 June were 
completed in all parts, were given last month. The figures in the following table 
showing details of the sowings refer to 10 May 1936. 


Q Thousand acres Percentage of Plan 

P 1936 1935 1936 1935 

Wheat.46,637,000 46,839,500 84 89 

Barley.15,578,000 15,247,000 86 88 

Oats.25,828,000 29,104,500 63 72 


The very hot, dry weather which prevailed after the middle of June continued 
almost throughout July, interrupted by occasional rainfall of a stormy character, 
especially in the east and south-east The heat became intense towards the end 
of the month and in the beginning of August, causing rapid ripening of the cereal 
crops from 15-20 days ahead of the normal time, not only in the southern districts 
but also in the central regions and even in the north of the country. 

The work of harvesting was therefore accelerated and by the beginning of August 
almost all the cereal crops had been harvested in Crimea, in the Azov-Black Sea 
region, in Ukraina and in the North Caucasia, the work was half-finished in the 
central regions and was progressing rapidly even in the north of the country. 

By 5 August the cereal area harvested amoxmted, throughout the Union, to 
125.8 million acres, or 57 % of the Plan, as against 99.6 million acres (48 %) by the 
same date in 1935; on the same date, this year the area threshed was 62.5 million 
acres, or 50% of the area harvested, as against 31. i million acres (31 %) on Augu.st 
5th, 1935. 

Generally speaking, crop condition was not very satisfactory in the south, where 
the heat caused blasting and the storms hindered field work and caused shedding among 
the cereal crops. In spite of this, however, it is expected that the harvest will be bet¬ 
ter than the average of the last few years. 

In the beginning of August a plan was published for the sowing of winter cereals 
during the season 1936-37. According to this plan, it is expected that 94.9 million 
acres will be sown to cereals this winter throughout the Union, as against 93.4 million 
acres planned for last winter. According to the same plan, the area to be sown to 
winter wheat should amount to 36 8 million acres as against 34 8 million acres imder 
last year’s plan, and as against 34 0 million acres actually sown during the winter of 
1935 - 

Argentina: Province of Buenos Aires. — Owing to excessive rains, 
field work was carried out under unsatisfactory conditions. In the north and west of 
the province ploughing was delayed and wheat sowings, in consequence, were also back- 
w‘ard. In the Bahia Blanca region, clearing of land for barley and spring wheat was 
carried out under abnormal conditions owing to the drought. In the southern district, 
which is the most important wheat-growing region, sowings were already completed, 
while in the north, on the othe^ hand, by mid-July only 20 % of the area had been 
sown. Information circulated regarding the damage caused by drought in North 
America stimulated sowings on the Atlantic coast and it is believed that the area under 
wheat will be increased. 

Province of Santa F6, — Owing to the heavy rains, sowings in the 
south were backward in the middle of July but, in view of the quality sown (38, M. A.), 
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it is hoped to make up for lost time given favourable weather conditions. In the north 
the same area as last year was sown to wheat. 

Province of Cdrdoba. — By the middle of July wheat sowings were 
almost fmisked and the general condition of the crop was satisfactory. The humidity of 
the soil and the mild weather encouraged germination and later the June frosts prevented 
excessive growth. These climatic conditions made it possible to arrange the varietal 
distribution of wheat over the period from April to July beginning with the late and 
ending with the early ripening varieties. The condition of the wheat crop was excellent. 

Province of Bntre Rios. — Wheat sowing was very backward on 
account of the excessive rains. The growth of the wheat crop is not up to normal 
standards. 

Province of the Pampas. — The condition of the wheat crop is^ 
generally speaking, good, with a normal*and in some places a well advanced growth, 
except in the western districts of the province, where growth has been delayed by the 
drought. 

Province of Santiago del Bstero and San Buis. — Ow¬ 
ing to tlie favourable weather the condition of the crop is good. 

(Telegram of 20 August): Sowings are almost completed and the fields have a 
very good appearance. 

Canada: The report on the condition of crops on 31 July showed serious declines 
from that of the previous month in all field crops The spring wheat crop, at 45, was 
37 points below the level of the preceding month. This condition figure together witli 
the winter wheat estimate of nearly 7 million centals (11,600,000 bushels), suggests that 
the total wheat crop of Canada this year will not quite reach 120,000,000 centals 
(200 million bushels) and will thus rank with the crops of 1918 and 1919, when the 
outturn was also below the 200 million bushel level, among the lowest of the last 20 
years. 

The drought conditions continued generally in the first half of August and extended 
into Eastern Ontario and parts of Quebec and westwards into British Columbia and 
Vancouver Island which had previously enjoyed very favourable conditions. Owing 
to the rapid ripening, harve.sting was earlier than usual and by the middle of August 
threshing was well advanced. The results showed great variations in the yields in the 
Prairie Provinces. Wlieat was reported to be of exceptionally high quality but oats 
and barley were poor outside a few favoured areas. The yields in general have borne 
out expectations but in some cases they were a little better than anticipated. 

There was little precipitation over southern areas in the first half of the month but 
tliere were heavy showers in northern districts, particularly in Alberta. Temperatures 
in the second week continued above normal in all districts. Stem rust was fairly com¬ 
mon in the wheats and was expected to injure the crop while sawfly did considerable 
damage in Southern Alberta. Grasshoppers have migrated to same areas where crops 
were good and caused some damage to wheat but more to the coarse grains. Injury 
to the wheat crop, however, was generally lessened by the rapid ripening. Hail damage 
occurred at scattered points in Alberta but Saskatchewan escaped injury. 

The soil over all areas is generally hard and dry and it was feared that, without 
abundant and immediate rains, winter cultivation would be impossible. 

United States: The August crop report of the Department of Agriculture made a 
decrease of 5 million bushels in the estimate of the total wheat harvest. The outturn 
is now expected to reach 380 million centals (633 million bushels), an increase of i .5 % 
on the crop of 1935. It will also exceed the short crops of the two preceding years 
but will be smaller than all other post-war crops. 
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The month of August began with lower temperatures but in the interior States, 
where the rainfall of June and July was even lighter than that of 1934, the drought 
persisted. In the Pacific North-West conditions were better and facilitated the cereal 
harvest. Moderate temperatures were experienced also in the second week, except 
from the Missouri Valley and Central Iowa to the south where the heat records were 
broken at many points, helpful showers were experienced in most areas east of the 
Mississippi but, with few exceptions, the drought continued from the Mississippi to the 
Rockies. The threshing of cereals was about completed early in August in the interior 
States. The spring wheat harvest gave poor yields generally. 

The middle part of the month w^as characterized by a return of abnormally warm 
weather, especially in the interior, and by scanty rainfall. Drought conditions con¬ 
tinued generally. The threshing of spring wheat was mostly completed by this time. 

Japan: Owing to favourable weather, the condition of the spring wheat and barley 
crops is normal. 

Paleshne: Threshing of cereals is nearly over. The yields vary considerably in 
the different parts of the country. 

Syria and Lebanon * Weather conditions were, in the main, normal but the crops 
in general are expected to be smaller than those of last year, the rains of this season 
having been either inadequate or late. 

Algeria: Warm and dry weather continued, favouring field work. Prospects have 
been appreciably reduced by lodging and cryptogamic disease, particularly in the case 
of wheat. The grain is poorly developed and the quality is disappointing. 

French Morocco: The average temperature during July was below normal, but 
great heat and scirocco followed during the latter half of the month. In most cases 
the crops did not realize even the poor yields which had been forecast, especially in the 
case of hard wheat. The harvest has confirmed the bad results expected from the 
wheat crop. The grain is generally of mediocre quality with a specific weight from 
60 to 75 kilogrammes. The barley crop, on the other hand, is above the average. 

Tunisia: Weather conditions hindered harvesting operations. The rains delayed 
ripening of late wheat causing rust to develop. Both the hard and soft wheat crops 
will be smaller than estimated in the May forecasts. 

Australia (Telegram of 14 August) The wheat crop in Western Australia has a 
healthy appearance but rains are nece.ssary to ensure a satisfactory harvest. In South 
Australia, rainfall last month was general; the crop is late but has improved in condi¬ 
tion in recent weeks. In New vSouth Wales and Victoria the weather has been generally 
favourable and the condition of the crop is satisfactory. 


MAIZE 

Austria: Maize is making good progress everywhere except in high districts. The 
ears are growing satisfactory in the plains. 

Bulgaria. The abundant rains which fell in the beginning of July were very bene¬ 
ficial to maize, and, in spite of the hot, dry weather during July, the crop is developing 
normally. 

Hungary: The maize stalks are tall and strong, the leaves dark green, the cobs 
numerous with a satisfactory grain formation. In the regions with sandy sod, rain 
is badly needed. 
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According to the most recent estimate, production of maize this year is about 
54,840,000 centals (97,929,000 bushels) against 31,659,000 (56.535,000) in 1935 and 
40,843,000 (82,944,000) on the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages, 
173.3 a»d 134.3. 

Italy: According to information from the Banca Naztonale delVAgricoltura 
maggengo maize and the second sowings promise abundant crops. 

Portugal: The condition of the maize crops in the main growing areas at the end 
of July was considered very good. In some of the lowlying districts there were reports 
of excessive humidity, while in others there was urgent need of rain. The crop is expect 
ed to be larger than that of last year which reached 4.6 million centals (8.3 million 
bushels). 

Yugoslavia. The unsettled, hot and rainy weather during July was very favourable 
to the growth of maize. An abundant crop is expected which may even equal the 
record crop of 1934. exportable surplus is estimated at about 5 or 6 million 

centals; 

U. S. S. R.: The area sown up to 10 May was 5,515,000 acres or 85 % of the Plan 
against 6,845,000 acres (85 %) a year ago. 

Argenttna' (Telegram of 20 August) Harvesting of maize is almost finished and 
threshing is in progress. 

United States: According to the estimate of i Augu.st, the production of maize 
this year is 806,000,000 centals (1,439,000,000 bushels) against 1,283,312,000 centals 
(2,291,629,000 bushels) in J935 and 1,282,974,000 centals (2,291,025,000 bushels) on 
the average of the five years ending 1934, percentages, 62.8 and 62.8. 

The new estimate, as a result of the abnormal heat and drought of July, shows a 
decrease of nearly a third from the estimate of the previous month and places this year's 
crop below the figure of 1934. During August some improvement occurred in eastern 
parts of the belt but, on the whole, the deterioration continued and the crop will rank 
as the smallest for half a century. 


Maize. 


Area 





Average 

1 % 1936 

COUNTRIES 

1936 

1935 

1930 

- — 

— 




to 1934 

X935 

Aver. 


X 

,000 acres 

■■ xoo 

100 

Austria. 


162 

156 



Bulgaria. 

1.508 

1.499 

1,739 

166.6 

867 

Prance x). 

796 

786 

807 

101.3 1 

98 7 

Romania. 

12,963 

12.773 

11.757 

101.5 

110.3 

Csechoalovakia 2 ) . 

208 

194 

*) 222 

107.2 

93.8 

Canada. 

163 

168 

144 

97.2 

113.0 

United States. . . 

*) 98,517 

•)».333 

•) 103,284 

103.3 

95.4 

French Morocco. . 

1,050 

959 

848 

109.5 

123,8 


Crop condition f) 



t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 533- 
a) Above the average. — b) Average. — c) Below the average. — d) Excellent — 1 ) Areas estimated on i June. 
— 3 ) Crop grown alone — 3 ) 1934 only. 4 ) Area expected to be harvested. — 5 ) Area harvested. 
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Surinam: In the first quarter 1Q36 the condition of the crop still in the fields 
was less satisfactory owing to the continuous and heavy rains. The harvested fields 
gave only a satisfactory crop. 

Indo-Chtna: The maize harvest was finished witli uneven results. Sowings in 
Cambodia were finished in June. The area under the crop is larger than last yearns. 
The high maize prices have induced growers to substitute this crop for all others, rice 
included, and to bring new land into cultivation. As a resiilt of the rains, the crops 
have a good appearance and tlie harvest promises to be excellent in all places. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Kconomic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the maize area: 


1936 

acres 

Area harvested in June .. 336,800 

Area harvested from i January to 30 Jime . 3,350,100 

Area of standing crops at the end Jime. . . 1,089,500 


1935 

acres 

346,900 

3,144,000 

1,138,700 


Palestine ’ The maize crop, where grown, shows normal condition and is nearly 
mature. 

Egypt: Sowing of nth maize is nearly over in the Southern Delta and is general 
in the northern regions and in Middle Egypt. Early cultivation started in Upper 
Egypt. Germination and growth are satisfactory 

French Morocco: In order to combat the alarming situation of cereal crops, the 
natives have sown much more maize and sorghum this year, it may therefore be 
estimated that total production of these crops will be above tlie normal 

According to the most recent estimate, the production of maize this year is 
about 5,732,000 centals (10,235,800 bushels) against 3,072,000 (5,486,000 bushels) in 
1935 3.496,000 centals (6,242,100 bushels) on the average of the five years ending 

1934; percentages 186 6 and 164 o 

Tunisia: Maize and sorghum are growing well, considerable areas were sown to 
these crops. 

Union of South Africa The total maize crop of the Union was estimated, accord¬ 
ing to the conditions prevailing between 15 and 25 June, at 30,004,600 centals (53,579,700 
bushels), a decrease of 871,600 centals (1,556,300 bushels) from the estimate of ^e pre¬ 
vious month. Compared with the year 1934*35, when 37,456,000 centals (66,886,000 
bushels) were produced, the new estimate indicates a decrease of 19.9 % while the decrease 
from the i929“3Wi933"34 average (35,955,000 centals or 64,205,000 bushels) the decline 
is 16.5 %. 

The reports received during the same period indicated that the majority of the maize 
farmers were still busy reapmg. The decrease in the estimate was the revSult of the 
frost damage and heavy rains experienced during May These conditions, togetlier 
with the damage caused by cob-grubs have adversely affected the quality of the crop. 
Harvesting was delayed and the moisture content of the grain was high 


RICE 

Italy: The Banca Nazionale delVAgricoltura states that the condition of the rice 
crop during the first fortnight of August continued satisfactory, in consequence of 
the very favourable weather. 
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Portugal, The condition of rice was considered good at the end of Jnly> and, 
unlike the other cereals, the crop was expected to be plentiful. 

United States: According to the August estimate, production of rice this year is 
about i9,6i!o,ooo centals (43,600,000 bushels) against 17,159,900 (38,132,000) in 1935 
and 18,707,000 (41,572,000) on the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages, 
114.3 104.9. 

Surinam: In the first quarter 1936 preparations for plantings were already began 
in some districts at the end of March after the commencement of the rain, 

Taiwan: Sowing for the second rice crop took place under normal conditions; 
the growth is regular and uniform. 

Indo-China: Harvesting of the late 5th. month varieties was completed in T onkin 
in Jime. Good yields are reported. Sowings of loth. month rice have been completed 
in all parts and replanting is in progress. Regular rains favoured the growth of moun¬ 
tain rice in central areas. The 5th. month crop of Annam gave satisfactory yields. 
Transplanting of 8th. month rice is in progre.ss. Sowing and transplanting of loth. 
month rice was going forward at a good pace and in good conditions. In Cochin- 
China and Cambodia, ploughing, sowing and replanting were going forward in all pro¬ 
vinces. Standing crops were, on the whole in good condition and the 1936-37 rice 
season hitherto has been satisfactory. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the rice area:— 


Area harvested in June :— 

Wet padi. 

Drv padi. 

1936 

acres 

2.058,000 

30,100 

1935 

acies 

1,642,500 

18,000 

Area harvested 1 January to 30 June: — 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 

6,191,000 

934,600 

6,276,800 

932,800 

Area of standing crop at the end of June :— 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi . .. 

2,091,300 

45.500 

1,901,800 

22,000 


Siam : According to the annual report on the rice crop of Siam for the year 1935-36, 
the area planted, 8,309,000 acres, is the greatest on record for the country, being 0.8 % 
larger than that of 1934-35 and 6 6 % above the average of the five years ending with 
^933”34* total damaged area, mainly due to flood, insects, rats and crabs, amounts 
to 1,003,000 acres, being 12.06 % of the planted area, compared with 12.10 % in i934‘'35» 
while the average percentage for the preceding ten years is 11.56. The area harvested 
is 7,306,000 acres, compared with 7,247,000 acres in 1934-35 and with an average of 
6,900,000 acres for the five-year period ending i933‘34J percentages: 100.8 and 105.9. 
The production amounts to 103,775,000 centals (230,607,000 bushels) of rough rice 
(padi), as against 101,364,000 (225,249,000) in i934'35 ^ind an average of 100,945,000 
(224,317,000) during the five preceding years; percentages: 102.4 and 102.8. The yield 
amounts to 12.50 centals of padi per acre, compared with 12.30 in 1934-35 and with 
an average yield of 13.25 during the preceding ten years. 


SU 8 Ingl. 
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Egypt: The sefi rice crop grows sativsfactorily. Formation of ears has started in 
several early cultivations. Watering, draining and weeding are in progress. Trans¬ 
planting and manuring are going on in late sown areas and some of the general culti¬ 
vations. 

Sowing of the early cultivation of nili rice was started in the second week of 
of July. Germination and growth are satisfactory. 


POTATOES 


Germavy: The cool, damp weather has, generally speaking, been favourable to the 
potato crop. 

Austria: Potatoes are growing generally in good conditions and give promise of 
high yields. Lifting of the early crops has begun with good results though the tubers 
are of unequal size. Owing to the excessive rain, there are cases of rotting in places of 
medium height while the tubers are not well developed. 

Belgium: The cold, damp weather in July was unfavourable to tlie potato crop. 

Irish Free State: Conditions during July favoured growth and the crops made 
good progress. 

The area under potatoes is slightly below that of last year but the yields will be 
larger. 

Potatoes, 
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France: The potato crop continues to suffer severely from the spread of mildew. 
The damage done by the continuous rains and storms which have prevailed this summer 
is considerable. Most of the crops are rotting. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland Owing to the unusually wet conditions of 
July, all root crops are suffering from weeds The early potatoes are yielding a fully 
average crop. The main crop made good growth but some blight is reported in most 
areas 

The area imder the crop in England and Wales is 7,000 acres smaller than that of 
the previous year but in Scotland there is an increase of t,ooo acres The acreage 
returned in Northern Ireland is also larger 

Hungary The leaf of the potato crop is abundant and green, the tubers are making 
good progress 

Italy According to information received from the Banca Na nonale delVAgn- 
coltura, the potato crop is making good progress as a result of the favourable weather 
and a good production is anticipated, although in some places the crop has suffered from 
mildew 

latvia 3c) 5 % of the agricultural correspondents 1 (.ported the condition of the 
potato crop as average on July 15th, 46 6 % above the average and 139% below the 
average 

Lithuania The wann weather which prevailed in Juh was favourable to potatoes 
which suffered less from drought than the cereal crops 


Production of potatoes 



1 nglish mtdsurts 

^niericau measures I 

1 % 193 O 

COUNTRIHS 

1 

1 I93<J 

1935 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

I 

1- 

IQS') 1 

1 

Vverage 
1930 
to 193 f 

1935 

IOt» 

Average 

100 


Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 

1 


Germany s) 

Hungary 

I^uxemburg 

Netherlands 

Swit7erland 

1 ) 33,864 
59.430 
4,339 1 
54 675 1 
13,316 1 

1 

1 28,790 

31,503 
, 3.196 

i 58,624 

1 14.956 

63,700 ^ 
38 893 1 
4 236 ' 
68.343 
16.190 

56,439 

99,048 

7,231 

91 123 

22 193 

47,982 
52.504 1 

5 326 
97.704 
24,927 1 

106 164 
64 820 
7,060 

113.903 
26,983 

1887 
135 8 
93 3 
89 0 

’~152 8 
102 4 
80 0 
82,2 

1 

United States 

177,000 

1 232.609 i 

221.944 1 

295,000 

387,678 

369,907 

_1 

1 76 1 



s) Early iX)tatoe« - r) Including Saar territorv 


Luxemburg The potato crop has suffererl from the continuous rains during July 
and is threatened with disease 

Netherlands Despite previous unfavourable weather, the crop developed satisfac¬ 
torily, thanks to the rainfall of the last few weeks 

Poland. The condition of the potato crop which had suffered from excessive 
humidity of the soil at the end of Jime and the beginnhig of Jul>, had considerably 
improved by the middle of the month 

Portugal. A poor potato crop is expected in the Oporto area In some districts 
disease has caused damage but in others high yields are anticipated. On the whole, 
a normal crop, that is, a crop larger than that previously expected, is anticipated. 
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Switzerland The wet, vStarmy and cold weather which prevailed in July was very 
unfavourable to the potato crop. While at the beginning of July it was estimated 
that the yield would amount to 78 % of a very good crop, prospects declined at the 
end of July to 63 %. The crop has been attacked by potato disease and is deteriorating 
Yugoslavia The variable and rather rainy weather during the month of July was 
very favourable to the growth of potatoes, and a very abundant crop is expected this 
year. 

Algeria The July plantings progressed normally lifting of the late varieties 
was finished with generally satisfactory results. 


SUGAR 

Owing to the particular importance of weather conditions in the growth 
of sugar beets and in their final development during the period from the end 
of spring till the beginning of August, it will be useful to make a general 
survey of the situation of sugar beet crops in Europe at the close of this period 
It will thus be possible, if not to make a first forecast, at least to form an 
advance idea of the volume of production of sugar beet in Europe 

In June the European sugar beet growing countries, generally speaking, 
with the exception of a few rare cases of slight importance, enjoj^ed definitely 
favourable conditions, as the weather, cold and damp at the beginning of the 
month, improved from day to day, the heat necessary to the young crops 
for their gradual development increasing regularly 


Sugar beet 


COUNTRIES 


Crop condition f) 


1 ist August 1936 j 

|1 isi Juh 1936 ' 

1 1 st August 

1935 


a) 

b) 

c) 

1 .) 

1 '■) 

c) 1 

1 

1 

c) 

Germany 

24 



26 

1 


27 1 


_ 

Austria 

20 1 

— 


21 


_ 

28 , 



Denmark 


... 

99 


— 

_ 

102 ' 


— 

Lithuania 

117 

— 

— 

110 



120 


— 

Netherlands 

I) 106 

— 

— 


I) 100 

— 

— 

— 

I) 99 

Poland 

1 ) 34 


— 

I) 3 2 


... 

J) 33 

.. 

i — 

Sweden 

I) 113 






1 ) 103 


1 — 

Switzerland 

89 

— j 

— 

1 88 


1 

1 80 

1 

— 



f) For the explanation of sigm and figures mdlcating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 533 . 
— i) In the middle of the preceding month 


In July tile weather was also favourable to the crops and in some coun¬ 
tries it was even very favourable The sunny days were suitably alternated 
with days of rain which brought sufficient humidity to the soil, though in 
some cases the moisture was more than sufficient. France, England and the 
U. R. S. S. were, however, exceptions to the general situation 

In France the weather in July was too rainy, with the result that field 
work was partially stopped, particularly in the Sommarea, owing to the heavy 
rains. The leaves developed too exuberantly, to the detriment of the 
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sugd,! content of the roots. The condition of the crops was even worse in 
England owing to the very excessive rains, which in some areas caused floods. 
Field work was often interrupted, even work of such importance as thinning. 
Here, as in France, and perhaps to an even greater extent, the growth of the 
leaves was excessive. In the U. R. S. S. there was a serious invasion of insects 
(weevils and beet webworm) destroying in some regions a quarter or a third 
of the sowings, which this year had been carried out with particular care. 

During the first fortnight in August, owing to the favourable weather, 
the beets progressed in a very satisfactory manner. The roots grew steadily, 
surpassing normal growth, and although the sugar content is somewhat poor, 
the quantity of sugar per root is very high 

During the first fornight in August the weather in Germany was generally 
favourable and in several areas even very favourable In the whole region 
between Brunswick and Halle, there were very violent local storms with abun¬ 
dant rains, but as a general rule days of rain alternated with hot, sunny days 
to the great advantage of the beet crops. At the time of writing, however, 
the crops require continued hot, dry weather In vSilesia crop condition is 
satisfactory, though some damage is reported from white worms; the outlook 
is also good in vSouthern Germany and the Rhineland, where however the rains 
weie excessive and an improvement in the weather is hoped for In Belgium 
rather damp weather has prevailed and from the appearance of the fields a good 
yield is anticipated, though some districts report cases of beet leaf spot, mosaic 
and yellowing disease. Taken as a whole, in Belgium the growth is too luxu¬ 
riant and the leaves over-developed In Denmark the wet weather was very 
favourable to beet. 

Crop condition is good in France, though bolter is rather widespread; it 
is good, too, in Italy, the Netherlands and Poland, where weather and soil 
conditions have been favourable to the growth of the roots and a forecast of 
a good yield is justified, though some damage has been caused by plant-lice 
and white worms In Czechoslovakia crop condition is good in spite of the 
excessive moisture of the soil in certain regions and the prevalence of beet leaf 
spot. In Yugoslavia the outlook is good as well as in many other European 
sugar beet growing countries. 

The outlook is not so good in England where the very cold wet weather 
has been prejudicial to beets, the leaves being for the most part sered; nor 
is it good in Sweden, where the leaves, on the contrary, have suffered from 
drought, nor yet in the IJ. R. S. S. where, in addition to the Insect damage 
of July mentioned above a fruther deterioration has been caused by drought, 
as is also the case in Sweden. 

In view of the generally favourable information in regard to the growth 
of the sugar beet crop, except as regards luxuriance of the leaves and a rather 
low sugar content, as is also the case in the countries for which we publish 
the results of the weekly analyses of beets, the outlook in the majority of 
countries is fairly good, and there is therefore reason to believe at the present 
moment that the European countries, with the exception of those of the U. R. S. S. 
will have crops similar to those harvested last season. 
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COUNTRIES 


Average weight of root lAverage weight of leavi 


Sugar content Weight of sugar per root 


»936 I 193^ I 1936 I *935 I 'I936 I I 935 |J 5 |“ >936 [ 1933 f 


Germany . 
Belgium . 


3 rd. WEEK OF JUI^y. 


5.0 

3.5 

1 ) 4.8 

134 

8.0 11 ) 12.1 

10.3 j 

11.9 

1 ) 11.8 

0.5 1 

0,4 I ) 

5.7 

1 

2.5 

4.9 

22 8 

1 

10 0 1 15 . 0 , 

1 1 

8.6 1 

9.0 

9.6 

0.5 1 

0.2 


4 th. WEEK OF JUI^Y. 


Germany 
Poland. . 


5.2 

6.2 ( 

145 1 

11.8 1 

14.4 

11.8 

12.7 

12.21 


- 1 

1 

12.9 

- 1 

— 

128 ' 

— 

“ 1 ' 


5 th. WEEK OF JUEY. 


Germany . . . 
France .... 
Netherlands . 
Czechoslovakia 


85 

1 67 

2 ) 

7.4 

17.9 

12.7 

2 ) 13.7 

60 

60 

I ) 

8.4 

21.1 

8.0 

I) 15.2 

11.3 

99 


— 

— 

— 

— 

10.2 

5.7 


8.1 

18.1 

1 

9.5 

13.8 


13.9 12 ) 13.0 
14 6 I) 13.4 


ist. WEEK OF AUGUST. 


Germany . . . 
Belgium . . . 
Denmark . . . 
France . . . 
Poland . . . , 
Czechoslovakia 


7.4 8.6 

6.1 2 ) 10.4 

7.9 2 ) 6.8 
6.0 i ) 8.4 

6.6 2 ) 7.8 
6 6 9.5 


12.9 16.0 , 

13 8 2 ) 24.2 1 
10.8 2 ) 10.8 ' 
8.0 I) 15.2 
10.7 2 ) 12.1 
10.0 14.1 


16.1 13.0 

12.9 2 ) 11.8 

15.2 2 ) 12.1 

14.6 I) 13.4 

14.7 2 ) 13.4 

16.3 14.6 


1.1 I 11 

0.8 ' 2 ) 1.2 

1.2 2 ) 0 8 

09 i ) 1.1 

1 0 2 ) 10 


2 nd. WEEK OF AUGUST. 


Germany . . . 
Denmark . . 
France .... 
Poland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 


8.6 10.2 

9,2 2 ) 7.1 

6.7 I) 9.8 

6.9 9.1 


12.1 16 5 

11.0 2 ) 11.0 

10.4 11 ) 18.9 
9.6 ' 3 ) 12.6 


16.9 14.0 

15.9 2 ) 12.3 
16.8 | i ) 13.0 

15.5 3 ) 14.1 


7.3 10.9 18 8 9.6 14.0 14.5 1 17.6 ‘ 15.0 1.9 1.3 


Germany . . . 
Denmark. . . 
France .... 
Czechofdovakia 


3 rd. WEEK OF AUGUST 


135 

10.8 

11.6 

21.2 

13.9 

16.3 

15.1 

15.2 

14.9 

' 2.0 

1.6 

10.5 

11.0 

I ) 9,0 

16.3 

11.1 

I ) 12.6 

13.9 

16.5 

I ) 13.4 

1.5 

1.8 

10.7 

8.1 

11.6 

23.8 

10.4 

16.7 

14.0 

16.2 

14.0 

1 5 

1.3 

14.5 

8.5 

I ) 12.2 

18.8 

10.0 

1 ) 14.5 

1 

15.1 

17.4 

I ) 15.7 

2.2 

1.5 


i) Average of 4 years. — 2 ) Average of 3 years. — 3 ) Year 1931 . 


In the United States sugar beets are suffering like other crops from the 
unfavourable effects of drought and heat and a slightly lower unit yield than 
the average is anticipated. 


E. R. 
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Germany: The cool, damp weather was generally favourable to the cultivation of 
sugar beets. 

Ausina: Sugar beet is thick and foliage is plentiful, the roots are making rapid 
growth. 

Bulgaria: According to information received from the Ministry of Agriculture, 
this year the area sown to sugar beets has again undergone considerable reduc¬ 
tion (50 % in relation to last year's figures) The abundant rains which fell in the 
beginning of July, however, have been very beneficial and towards tlie end of the 
month the beets were in good condition in spite of the hot. dry weather which prevailed 
throughout the month 

Insh Free State: The acreage under sugar beet is greater and yields are expected 
to be larger 

Frame The condition of the sugar-beet crop is generally speaking good in all re¬ 
gions, while in some places it is well advanced 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland The agricultural returns show slight declines 
in the sugar beet acreage both in England and Wales and in Scotland. Present indica¬ 
tions are that the yield will be about average but the crop needs more sunshine 

Hungary The leaves of the sugar beets are abundant, the roots are developing well 
and show no signs of disease Rain is urgently needed 

Italy 'Phe Banca Nazionale delVAgricoltura states that the condition of sugar 
beets varies in the different regions During the first fortnight of August deliveries 
began, the quantities not being very good and in some regions even poor 

Production of sugar beet. 



1 BrIIISH UMTS 1 

\MEKICAK UNITS | 

1 % 1936 

COUNTRltS 

1 193^^ 

1935 

1 

Average 
1930 to 1934 

1936 

1 1935 

1 

Average 
1930 to 1934 

1935 

— lOO 

Average 
— 100 


Thousand centals 

lliousaud short tons 


'0 

Hungary .... 
Netherlands. . . 

23,949 

35,274 

16,246 

33,648 

' 22,676 

37.188 

IJ97 

1.764 

, 812 
' 1.682 

1,134 
j 1.859 

147 4 
104 8 ! 

105 6 
94 9 

United States. . 

176,000 

1 

158.160 

178,732 

8.800 

I 7,908 

1 8.937 

Ill 3 

98 5 


Romania. The persistent drought of the second half ot July hindered growth and 
in many places destroyed weeds. The good rains of the first days of August were of 
great assistance and, in some places, saved the crops. Subsequently, growth made pro¬ 
gress and development was satisfactory. The improvement in the crops in Eastern 
Moldavia and parts of Bessarabia which suffered particularly will be much more 
difficult 

The condition of the crops in the east of the country is exceptionally good. No 
serious insect or cryptogamic damage is reported. In Central Transylvania Cercospora 
bieticola is reported in many districts. 

Czechoslovakia: According to an analysis made by the Research Institute of the 
Sugar Industry, the condition of 52 % of the sugar-beet crop during the first week in 
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August was very good, that of 46 % was good and that of 2 % satisfactory. Perc eu* 
tages for the corresponding period of last year {were respectively as follows: 13%, 
38 %, 48 % and I % poor. The weight of the root is in general considerable but the 
sugar content is below the average. 

Yugoslavia: Sugar beets, favoured by the hot, damp weather, grew well during 
the month of July. 

Production of cane sugar. 





Average 



Average 

% 1935-36 


1035-36 1 ) 

1934-35 

1929 30 

1935-36 I) 

^934-35 

1920*30 



COUNTRIES 


to 1933 34 

M 


toi 933-34 

1 

^ 1934 - 3 : 

aa 100 

Aver- 

age 


Thousand centals 


Short tons 


«*» 100 

AMERICA. 


1 



! 

1 


1 

Antigua. 

476 

1 390 

391 

23,800 

19,500 

1 19,565 

122 

1 122 

Argentina. 

8,510 

7,613 

7,612 

425,000 

380,650 

< 380.583 

112 

' 112 

Barbados . I 

2,845 

1,825 

2,129 

142,200 

91,267 

106.452 

156 

134 

Brasil. 

17.527 

17,079 

20.601 

876,000 

854,000 

1,030,025 

103 

1 85 

Cuba. 

57,982 

56,838 

65,701 

2.900.000 

2,841,800 

3.285.017 

102 

, 88 

Ecuador . 

463 

425 

438 

23,000 

21,300 

21,889 

109 

1 106 

United States M . . 

6,834 

' 4,680 

3.880 

340,000 

234,000 

194.000 

146 

' 176 

Jamaica. 

2,094 

1,719 

1.354 

105,000 

85.960 

67,720 

122 

155 

Martinique. 

1,124 

1.038 

983 

56,000 

51,916 

49.171 

108 

114 

Mexico. 

7.121 

5.842 

4.769 

356.000 

292,000 

, 238,423 

122 

149 

Peru. 

8.708 

8,597 

8.988 

435,000 

429.854 

! 449,405 

101 

97 

Puerto Rico. 

18.960 

15.628 

17.810 

950,000 

781,382 

1 890,466 

121 

106 

Dominican Republic . 

9.568 

9,501 

8,425 

478.000 1 

475,051 

1 421,233 

101 

114 

Trinidad. 

3.197 

2.638 

2,250 

160,000 1 

132,000 

1 112.475 

121 

142 

Venezuela. 

493 

419 ! 

473 

24,640 i 

21,000 

23,640 

118 

104 

Totcl America , . . 

145,902 

134,232 

145,804 

7,294,640 

6,711,680 

j 7,290,064 

109 

100 

ASIA. 









Taiwan . .. 

19,820 

21,289 

17.097 

990,997 1 

1,064.439 

1 854.855 

93 

1 116 

India 3) . 

132,272 

114,442 

87,494 

6.614,000 

5,722.000 

4,375,000 

116 

1 

Japan 3 ). 

2.435 

2,510 

1,839 

121,800 

125,500 

91,965 

97 j 

132 

Java. 

12.334 

11,322 

45,143 

616,670 

566,091 

2,257,099 

109 

1 27 

Philippine Is. 4 ) • • • 

24,030 

16,865 

24.141 

1.200,000 

843.000 

1,207,039 

142 1 

1 100 

Total Asia . 

190,891 

166,428 

175,714 

9,543,467 

8,321,030 

8,785,958 

115 1 

1 

1 109 

Africa. 









Egypt. 

2,907 

3.010 

3,093 

145,400 

150,515 

154,624 

97 

94 

Mauritius. 

6,184 

3,943 

4,990 

1 309.200 

197.200 

249.500 

157 

124 

Mozambique. 

1.756 

1.863 

1,789 

87,800 

93.130 

89.000 

94 

98 

Reunion. 

1 2,004 

1,402 

r,217 

100,195 

70,100 

60.869 

143 

165 

Union of South Africa 

8,410 

7,175 

7,071 

420,500 

358,735 

353,566 

117 

119 

Total Africa .... 

21,261 

17,393 

18,160 

1,063,095 

869,680 

907,559 

122 

117 

Oceania. 









Anstralia. 

14,837 

14.473 

12.767 

742,000 

723.700 

638.347 

103 

116 

Hawaii. 

19.621 

19,048 

19,963 

980.000 

952.000 

998.160 

103 

98 

Fiji is. 

2.943 

2,491 

2,264 

147,200 

125,000 

113,183 

118 

130 

Total Oceania . . • 

37,401 

36,012 

34,994 

1,869,200 

1,800,700 

1,749,690 

104 

107 

Totals . . . 

395,455 

354,065 

374,672 

19,770,402 

17,703,090 

18,733,271 

112 

106 


1 ) Approximate data. — a) Production of gur, — 3 ) Production of sugar (refined and raw) and molasses 
— 4 ) Production of sugar and panocha. 
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U. n. S. 5.; Towards the end of Jidy Ukraina had finished hoeing 84.4 % of the 
area to be sown to sugar beets under the plan. The districts of Kursk and Voronej 
had completed only from 30 to 40 % of the plan. 

The area sown up to 10 May 1936 was 2,983,000 acres (97 % of the Plan) against 
3,161,000 acres (loi %) a year ago. Corresponding percentages in 1934 and 1933 
were 96 % and 70 % respectively. 

Surinam: In the first quarter 1936, tlie March rains had a good effect on the 
crop and condition was satisfactory. Diseases and pests were not serious. 

Formosa: Growth of sugar cane planted since last summer is proceeding under 
normal conditions. 

India: According to the first estimate, the area under sugar cane this year is 
about 4,204,000 acres against 3,633,000 in 1935-36 and 3,016,000 on the average of 
the five years ending 1934-35; percentages, 115.7 I39-4- 

Java (Aneta): The Pasuruan Experiment Station reports that in the first half 
of July the east monsoon prevailed over the whole cane area. Old plantings are on the 
whole good; unit-yields are only locally backward. Young plantings developed rapidly; 
bibit rot appeared on a few estates. Many estates have already completed plantings. 
Weeds have been troublesome here and there but there are no serious indications of 
diseases or pests despite locally high percentages of top borers and stalkborers (in East 
and West Java) in the yoimg plantings. 

In the latter half of July the weather changed, being characterized by oppressive 
heat and at times by clouded sky. There was only local and slight rainfall. Old 
plantings are generally in good condition though in places there was a tendency to 
lower yields. 

The w'eather of the first half of August was of a transitory character with mist, 
heat and local rain. The old cane plantations are in good condition while the new 
plantations are developing favourably. Weeds and stem disease are reported in some 
areas. 

Egypt: Sugar cane crop is progressing owing to suitability of weather. The inter¬ 
nodes are being formed in early cultivations. Watering is general. Hoeing and manuring 
of late areas are over. 

Union of South Africa: In June the condition of the sugar cane crop averaged 
7 % below normal. Light rains fell during the month and favourable ripening weather 
prevailed. 


VINES 

Germany: Although the weather during July was unfavourable, the condition of 
the vine^s is fairly good. Flowering was* satisfactory and grape-formation promising. 
Owing to the rainy weather there has been some development of parasites. Warmer 
and drier weather is necessary to maintain the present good condition. 

Austria: The vines continue to make vigorous growth. Mildew is reported on 
leaves in all places and occasionally on the grapes which are rapidly thinning Owing 
to the exce.ssive rain, cleaning of vines could not be done adequately and the complaints 
of weeds are frequent. Mildew and oidium are spreading continuously in spite of anti- 
cryptogamic treatment, which, owing to the rains, is unsuccessful. The crop forecasts, 
which were; previously good, have been reduced considerably. 

Bulgaria: The excesvsive humidity of the first week in July favoured the spread 
of mildew on the vines. In spite of the hot, dry weather which prevailed during the 
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rest of the month, it is expected that this year’s production of grapes will be affected 
by the damage caused by mildew 

France' The vineyards have been damaged by hailstorms but the improvement 
of the weather in the South has checked the progress of mildew. In spite of all the 
care bestowed upon the vines, they have suffered severely from the continuous and 
abundant rains and on the 'whole prospects are imfavourable 

Vines, 


COUNTRIES 


Germany s) 
Austria &) 
Greece 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 


1936 


Arfa pi anted 
Averd^e 

IQiO 

to 

1034 


1,000 acres 


% 1936 


1935 

- lool 


366 

32 

62 


177 

349' 

331 

58 


Aver 

looj 


177 .. 

69 

329 1048 1112 
32 99 5 102.6 

48 106 2 I30.I 


Crop condition f) 


I VIII 1036 

o) T) 


21 - 

22 ~ 


I*VIT 1956 
«) i) c) 


20 
I 8 


70 


1 Vlll 1935 


2 1 
I 8 


90 


t) See Cereals table and note on page 533 — s) Area bearing 


Greece Rainy weather has continued to prevail even during the month of July, 
thus favouring the spread of mildew 

The first forecasts in regard to the harvest are far from being satisfactory, production 
is expected to be mediocre and about 30 % lower than that of last vear 

Italy The Banca Nazionale delVAgncoltura reports that after an unfavourable 
period due to unsettled weather, the vines recovered somewhat during the first 
fortnight of August and the improvement in conditions was beneheial to the ripening 
of the grapes Damage caused bv mildew, oidiura and shedding has slightly decreased 
Crop prospects are variable, in some districts a good crop is expected, in others, 
it will be poor on account of the damage caused by severe attacks of mildew and in 
some cases by hail 

Luxemburg The persistent rains during the month of July were favourable to 
the development of cryptogramic and other diseases. 

Crop condition of vines on i August was z g according to the system of the comitry, 
against 2 4 on i July 1936 and 2 0 on i August 1935. 

Portugal Vines were affected by oidium in July but normal yields exceeding those 
of last year are expected 

Switzerland The \dnes have suffered from the cold and rainy weather prevailing 
in July Mildew has assumed serious proportions in certain districts, especially in 
recently planted vineyards, but, as a result of the intensive measures to combat the 
disease, serious damage seems to have been averted. Worm has caused much damage. 
As a result, prospects have declined from 70 % of a very good crop to 61 %. The 
grapes are well developed; from the point of view of quality, the crop has not suf- 
fered up to the present from the bad weather If the autumn weather is favourable, 
the quality of the wine should be good. 
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Yugoslavia: The variable and rather rainy weather in the chief vine producing 
regions, particularly during the last decade of July, was not very favourable to the 
growth of the vines, on which cr3rptogamic diseases have been observed. Prospects 
at the beginning of AugUvSt were not very good and it is expected that this year's 
harvCvSt will be less abundant than that of last year. 

Algeria: X'^nfavourable w^eather conditions have caused the shedding of fruit 
and cr3rptogamic disease. The crop is expected to fall short of the normal and below 
that of last year. Substantial hail damage has occurred in some places. 

French Morocco: The hot, dry weather stopped the progress of mildew and the 
vines have now a less desolate appearance as the new leaves are untouched. Accord¬ 
ing to present estimates, there will be a serious deficit on the total crop. 

Tunisia, As a result of mildew, there will be a slight decline in production; oidium 
is appearing and is causing some damage In the south, on the other hand, the growth 
of the crop is mainly very good 


OLIVES 

Greece The weather in June and July w’dS, generally speaking, unfavourable to 
the growth of olives, and .serious damage was caused by cryptogramic diseases and 
by parasites. 

The prospects for a good harvest w'hich existed at the end of June have become 
less and le.ss favowrable during the last tw^o months and it now appears that the 
production of olives will be small 

Italy According to information received from the Hama Nazionale dellAgn-^ 
culiura, the growth of the olives was normal, treatment is being given for the olive 
fly During the first fortnight of August confirmation was received of reports from 
various regions regarding shedding in consequence of the summer rains h'ruit forma¬ 
tion varies in the different regions but it may be considered as fairly good 

Yugoslavia The olive crop in Dalmatia was seriously damaged by the frequent 
rains during July It is expected that the total crop this year wdll be very .small 

Algeria' Fruiting is rather uneven, in many places it is poor and in some no crop 
will be produced The yield wdll be low compared with last year 

According to the latest e.stimates for the year 1935-36, the production of olives 
was 2,441,000 centals against 2,707,000 centals in 19^*35 centals in the 

years 1929-30/1933-34, percentages, 90,1 and 72 8 Of this total, only 175,900 centals 
represent olives for preserving (184,300 in 1934-35 and an average of 54,900. 95 0% 
and 68.6 %) The production of oil is e.stimated at 286,400 centals (3,764,000 Ame¬ 
rican gallons), a decrease of 21 6 % on last year (324,000 centals or 4,258 ,o(X) Ame¬ 
rican gallons) and one of 24.6 % from the average (379.600 centals or 4,989,000 
American gallons). The number of bearing olive trees is e.stimated at 8,493,000 
^compared with 8,107,000 last year and an average of 7,521,000. The total number 
of olive trees, excluding wild olive trees, is 9,860,000, of which 4,591,000 arc culti¬ 
vated in plantations occupying 175,000 acres against 9,400,000, 4,432,000 and 170,000 
acres respectively last year. 

French Morocco: The trees, which had flowered profusely are suffering from the 
effects of cryptogamic disease aggravated by the shedding of a large quantity of the 
young olives. 

Tunisia: On account of the drought it is anticipated that the olive crop will be 
mediocre. 
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FLAX 

A ustna: The flax crops have grown well. Flowering is over and pulling has begun. 
WTiere lodging has occurred and where the fields have been overrun by weeds, the flax 
has suffered some damage. Good yields of seed are expected. 

Belgium: The cold, damp weather in July was imfavourable to the growth of flax. 

Irish Free State: Conditions during July favoured growth and the crops made 
good progress. Some flax crops were tossed by heavy rain and wind. 

The area under flax this year is greater but yields will be slightly less. 

Latvia: Condition of the flax crop on 15 July according to reports from agri¬ 
cultural correspondents: 39 8 % average, 16.6 % above the average, 43.6 % below 
the average. 

Lithuania • The flax crops have considerably improved in the northern and we.stem 
districts where the major portion of the crop is grown and where the weatlier was damper 
than in other parts of the country. 

U. S. S. R.: Weather conditions in July were favourable for flax and ripening was 
much in advance of last year. On 5 August harvesting operations of the Dolgunetz 
flax were completed on an area of 3,997,000 or 76 % of the cultivated area while last 
year harvesting continued up to the end of August. Up to the same date, however, 
only 26 % of the crop had been retted 

Flax sowing progressed more rapidly this year On 10 May 3,675,000 acres (76 % 
of the Plan) had been sown agaimst 3,679,000 acres (72 %) last year. The corresponding 
percentages in 1934 and 1933 were 53% and 14% respectively. 


Area and crop condition of flax. 
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AR 

CA Sown 

Average 

% 193 O 



Crop Condition f) 



COUNTRIES 

1936 

1935 

1930 
to 1934 

1935 

Aver. 

T-vm Tfur, 

T-Vtl-Tnafi 



1,000 acres 

100 

— zoo 










Germany . . . 

100 

55 

18 

182.3 

565.9 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

{c 

«) 

b) 

c) 

Austria. 


5 

6 



2.5 

— 

— 

24 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 


Belgium . ... 

52 

47 

35 

112.6 

149.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

/) 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

Bulgaria. 

12 

6 

1 

215.1 

836.1 

— 

— 

99 

— 

— 

— 

116 

— 

— 

KstoniA 


73 

51 

1 * * 


— 



— 

— 

— 


Finland z) . . 

12 

12 

10 

102.9 

123.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

N Ireland 

25 

28 

13 

91 4 

1660 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 


Hungary 

16 


2 ) 30 

... 

53 4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

— 


— 

I/ithuania i) 

208 

194 

146 

107.0 

142 0 

no 

— 

— 

— 

— 

123 



Netherlands . . . 

32 

23 

17 

139.4 

188.8 

— 

3)64 


3)66 

— 

— 

3)66 

— 

-- 

Poland . ... 


305 

253 

• « • 

1*627 

— 

3)3.0 

— 

— 

3 ) 3.0 

— 

3) 3.4 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

36 

33 

22 

109.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


Canada. 

237 

214 

432 

110.5 

54.8 

_ 


45 

— 


83 1 

— 

— ! 

88 

United States. 

1.698 

2.014 

2.107 

84.3 

80.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

71.8 

— 

— 

India .. 

3,402 

3,410 

3.118 

99.8 

109.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hgypt. 

6 

5 

3 

124.7 

182 8 


- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Argentina. . 

7.290j 6,573 

7,702 

1102 

94.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


f) For an explanation of the signs and figures of crop condition, see note on page 533 and the cereals 
table — x) Flax and hemp — 2 ) Year 1934 — 3 ) In the middle of the preceding month. 
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Avgentina: In the province of Buenos Aires flax sowing had not begun by the 
middle of July. In the province of Santa sowings had been begun with great difficulty 
on account of the extreme humidity of the soil; in the north of the province 6o % of the 
area had already been sown and the area under flax may exceed that of last year. In 
the province of Cdrdoba sowings were normal and the condition of the flax crop promises 
an excellent production. At Bntre Rios the condition of the crop was not good on account 
of the humidity of the soil, which has caused the plants to develop excessively. At 
Santiago del Bstero the crop requires a much lower temperature in order that it may 
take root satisfactorily. 

(Telegram of August 20)- Flax sowings are almost completed and the fields have 
a very good appearance. 


COTTON 

Bulgaria' The damp weather during the first days of July was not favourable to 
the growth of cotton which was severely attacked by cryptogramic diseases. The 
return of hot, dry weather improved the condition of the crop which is now developing 
normally 

Greece Accordmg to infonnation received from the Oreek Cotton Institute, the 
crop situation improved considerably during July The rains which fell in May and 
June, and even in July were specially favourable to cotton grown in the non-irrigated 
regions On the other hand, cotton grown on irrigated land suffered from excessive 
humidity. The plantations in the Peloponnesus are in a vory satisfactory condition; 
those in Continental Greece are not (piite so satisfactory In Thessaly there is a noti¬ 
ceable improvement, wiiile in Macedonia the improvement is still greater and is even 
more rapid Hoeing is progressing well everywhere, two and even three hoeings are 
being attempted this year as againt one only last year. 

ITp to the present no important damage has been caused by disease or by parasites. 

A recent survey made by the Greek Cotton Institute show’s that the area sown to 
cotton this year, classifie<l by regions, is as follows 



10 u> 

10^5 


acres 

acre<5 

Macedonia-Thrace. 


37.'2«9 

Thessaly. 

. i6,T3() 

fo.873 

Continental (»reece. 


75.3IQ 

Peloponne.sus. 

. ^ 7-547 

9,291 


171,014 

13^.772 


U, R. S. S.: The month of July was very hot and dry in all the cotton-growing 
districts. These conditions were generally speaking very favourable for the formation 
and ripening of the bolls. In the southern regions of ladjiikistan the American 
cotton bolls were almost ripe at the end of the month and some bolls opened. By July 
20 the fourth stage of the preparation of plots and hoeing had been accomp lished 
throughout the Union for a total of 68% of the planned amount. In Uzbekistan 
a third irrigation was made for 67 8 % of the plan, a fourth for 36 % and a fifth for 15 % 
of the plan: fertilizers were used this year in tliis district over an area of 432,^00 acres.. 

Cotton sowing began ten days earlier than last year and was approaching comple¬ 
tion in the second decade of May. The area sown up to 10 May was 4,843,000 acres. 
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or 97 % of the Plan against 4,552,000 (95 %) a year ago The corresponding percentages 
in 1934 1933 were 88 % and 78 % respectively 

Argentina In the year 1935-36 the Junta nactonal del Algoddn conducted a census 
of the area under cotton in the Republic. The results of this census indicate tliat 783,382 
acres were cultivated in 1936, or 10 8 % more than in the preceding year Compared 
with the average of the years 1929-30 to 1933-34 increase is 120 4 %. The figures 
show the striking development which has taken place in cotton growing in Argentina 

Compared with the previous e.stimate made in January 1936^ the new estimate 
is about 14 % smaller Much of this decrease is due to the drought which has prevailed 
in all areas at sowing time and to the damage caused by the heavy rains of December 
and January in the Chaco and in Corrientes, where 80 % and 8 % respectively of the 
total cotton area is situated. 

The total number of holdings {chacra<) which grew cotton in 1935-36 was 25,929 
with an average of 30 i acres per holding 14.319 of these holdings were in the Chaco 
with an average of 44 5 acres per holding 

The first CvStimate places production at 1,691,000 centals (353,800 bales) of ginned 
cotton against 1,411,800 centals (295,400 bales) last year and an average of 772.600 cen¬ 
tals (161,600 bales) in the period 1929-30/1933-34, percentages. 1198 and 2189 
The average ginning outturn works out at 27 i %. The number of ginning mills set 
up in the whole coimtry is 125 

United States (Report of 15 Juh) Temperatures have been near normal in the 
western portion of the belt and considerably above normal from the Mississippi Valley 
eastwards Showers have fallen m most districts of the south-western, central, and 
eastern portions of the belt and were beneficial in the south-east In Texas the crop 
Improved generally, except in parts of the South where rain favoured weevil infestation 
In Oklahoma crop progress was only fair, but the condition of the crop continued good, 
though rain was needed Some blooms were showing to the northern limits of the 
State In the Mississippi Valley States crop progress was mostly satisfactory In Oeor- 
gia and North and South Carolina showers were helpful to the crop, though plants were 
mostly small and stands irregular 

(Report of 22 July) Temperatures over most of the cotton belt have been mode¬ 
rate, with showers rather general, except in the north-western portions, and crop pro¬ 
gress in this area has been generally poor Elsewhere in the belt, however, mostly satis¬ 
factory progress was made. In Texas advancement of the crop was satisfactory in the 
northern half and coast sections, but ram in the soutli-west and extreme south caused 
further deterioration and, at the same time, favoured the increase of weevil activity. 
A little picking has been accomplished m the south Progress in Oklahoma was poor 
owing to the continued heat and dryness, and plants are mostly small and wilting badly, 
with some shedding In the central and eastern portions of the belt progress was gene¬ 
rally fair to good, but m the eastern States .stands were not so good, and in many pla¬ 
ces plants, were small In some areas of Georgia plants were too small and late to 
make even half a crop 

(Report of 29 July)* Moderate warmth prevailed in most of the cotton belt except 
in the north-west, where temperatures where high and there was virtually no rain 
Elsewhere light to moderate showers weere experienced The week was generally fa¬ 
vourable for the crop except in the hot and dry north-western portions of the belt. In 
Texas the crop made generally good progress and the condition was good, though inter¬ 
mittent rains in the central and southern portions favoured weevils In Oklahoma 
progress was mostly poor Though many south-eastern fields were good many others 
are badly burned, and some in the north-west are beyond recovery. In the central 
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States progress was generally satisfactory except in the drier sections of north-western 
Arkansas. In the eastern States growth was mostly good. While many stands of the 
early crop were poor the late crop, especially in North and South Carolina, was better. 

(Report of 5 August): Temperatures in the cotton belt averaged near normal or 
slightly below in most sections of the belt. Rainfall was heavy in the eastern third, but 
little or no rain fell in the Mississippi Valley and tlie territory westward The weather 
was generally favourable except that some damage was done by heavy rains locally in 
the south-east and by continued dryness in the North-Western belt Texas experienced 
very favourable conditions throughout the week and the deterioration in the lower coast 
counties has apparently ended. There was rapid progress in picking in the southern 
portion of the State. In Oklahoma and in some of the western uplands of Arkansas 
conditions were rmfavourable owing to continued dryness, crop progress being slow, 
plants being small, with some fruiting at the top In the territory from the Mississippi 
Valley eastward conditions were generally favourable, except for local damage by heavy 
rains in Georgia and Alabama 

According to the August report, the unit yield is above the average in all States 
except Virginia, the Carolinas and Oklahoma which suffered most from the long drought. 
The prospects are best in the Mississippi States where record yields have been obtained. 
The irrigated cotton fields of New Mexico, Arizona and California also promise good 
yields Weevil damage is expected to be below average this year 


Summary of Government*s Cotton Reports, by cotton season 



Prov islonnl 
estimdteb 
(or dates 
indicated 
193^/37 

rinai estimates 

Percent. 
1936/37 
1935/36 Aver 
«= 100 xoo 

Report referred to z July 

1935/36 

Average 

1930/31 

to 1934/35 

Area in cultivation (acres). 

30,621,000 

27,888,000 

37,408,000 

109 8 

8X.9 

Report referred to z August 

Area left for harvest (acres). 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) . 

Production 5). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

. . 1) 29,924,000 

72 3 

12,481,000 
199 7 

2) 27,335,000 
73 6 
10,638,000 
186 3 

3) 34 658,000 
4) 68 0 
13,343.000 
4)178 2 

109 5 

117 3 
107 2 

86 3 

93 5 

XX 2 X 

Cotton gtnned to z August 6). 

41 MO 

93.346 

85,520 

43 6 

48,1 

Cotton gtnned to z6 August 6) ...... 

208 327 

316,930 

345,824 

65 7 

60 2 


1) Area in cultivation on i July, less the ten-year, t 926 * 35 r average abandonment, about 2 3 per cent — 
2) Area actually harvested; per cent of abandonment al>out 2 — 3) Area actuallv harvested, the per cent 
of abandonment, about x 7 » does not take into account about 10,355,000 acres i>loughed-up in 1933 after i July, 
under Agricultural Adjustment Administration contracts — 4) Ten-year, 192^-34, average. — 5) In bales of 478 lb. 
net weight and exclusive of linters — 6) In running bales, counting round bales as half-b.iles and exclusive of 
linten. 


(Report of 12 August)* Temperatures were abnormally liigh in the western 
portion of the belt and moderate in the eastern portion There were frequent showers 
in the eastern parts, but the territory from tlie Mississippi Valley westward was virtually 
rainless. The droughty conditions in the north-western portion were showing increased 
damage, while there has been too much rain locally in the Eastern portion. Other¬ 
wise the weather was generally favourable In Texas crop progress was good, though 
rain was needed in the north, where the increasing dryness is causing premature opening 
and complaints of top fruiting. Picking is progressing. In Oklahoma progress ranged 
from deterioration to no growth with much wilting, shedding, and premature opening. 
Conditions in western Arkansas were poor, and in north-eastern Louisiana and in much 
of Mississippi they were less favourable, while in North Carolina plants were becoming 
sappy. 
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The revised acreage and yield estimates for the years 1924-25 to 1935-36 are 
reproduced below. 



Acreage 

Yield of Unt 

Yean 

Planted i) 

Harvested 

per acre 


Thousand acres 

lb. 

1924-25. 


39,501 

165.0 

1925-26. 


44.386 

1735 

1926-27. 


44,608 

192.9 

1927-28. 

. 39,471 

38.342 

161.7 

1928-29. 

. 43.737 

42,434 

163.3 

1929-30. 

. 44.448 

43.232 

164.2 

i 93 «>- 3 i. 


42.444 

1571 

1931-32. 

. 39,110 

38,704 

211.5 

1932-33 . 

. 36.494 

35.891 

1735 

1933-34 . 


29.383 

212.7 

1934-35 . 


26,866 

171.6 

1935-36 . 

.27,888 

27,335 

186.3 


i) Beginning 1927-28, planted acreage estimates relate to acreage in cultivation on 1 July; prior 
to 1927-28, to acreage in cultivation on 25 June. 


India: Based upon reports on the condition of the cotton crop at the end of July 
or early August the area sown is at present estimated by the Government, in tlieir 
first alUndia cotton forecast for 1936-37 at 15,769,000 acres, as compared with 
15,271,000 acres (revised) at the same period of last year, and with a yearly 
average of 13,844,000 acres during the five-year period ending with 1934-35, percen¬ 
tages: T03.3 and 1139 

The first estimate for the Punjab places the cotton area at 3,305,000 acres. Com¬ 
pared with last year when there was an acreage at this period of 2,808,000, this year's 
figure is 17.7 % larger, while, compared with the average of the period 1930-31/1934-35 
(2,229,000 acres) the increase is 48.3 %. 

The area sown up to the end of July in Madras was estimated at 286,300 acres, of 
which 161,200 acres consists of last year's crop left on the ground. The corresponding 
figures for the last three years were 304,000, 198,000 and 176,000 acres respectively. 

Algeria: The cotton area this year is 494 acres as compared with 49 in 1935 and 
nil in 1934 average of the years 1930-1933 was 3,820 acres yielding 1,720 bales of 

ginned cotton. The 1926-30 average was 5,800 bales. The disappearance of the crop 
in 1934 and the present resumption are t±ie outcome of the price situation. 

Egypt (Report of 19 July)- Growth, branching and formation of bolls have greatly 
progressed during tlie period in question owing to the favourableness of the weather; 
adequacy of the irrigation water and the escape of the crop from damage by cotton 
leaf-worm. In the early cultivations of the southern Delta and in Middle Egypt, the 
boUs began to mature and a few commenced opening. As to Upper Egypt, the open- 
ning of bolls increased in the low branches. The state of the crop is satisfactory. 

(Report of 6 August) The favourableness of the weather conditions and the high 
temperature helped the development of flowering and the formation and maturation 
of the bolls. Opening increased in the early-sown cultivations in the South of the Delta 
and Upper Egypt, where picking commenced in certain areas of the basin land. 

The state of the crop is so far satisfactory. 
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The area of each cotton, variety cultivated in 1036, in comparison with the corres¬ 
ponding figures of the four preceding years is as follows: 


Varietes 

1936 

1935 

1934 

(Thousands acres) 

1933 

1932 

Maarad. 

74 

85 

57 

114 

72 

Sakha 4 . 

43 

28 

10 

48 

— 

Sakellaridis. 

168 

309 

436 

406 

383 

Giza 7. 

423 

280 

297 

129 

36 

Giza 12. 

6 , 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Fuadi. 

20 

33 

41 

51 

18 

Giza 3. 

9 . 

II 

10 

7 

7 

Ashmuni 8c Zagora. 

. 1.036 

974 

919 

1,049 

526 

Other varieties. 

1 

13 

28 

69 

93 

Total . . 

. 1*781 

1.733 

1.798 

1.873 

1.^35 

The percentages of the 

areas of the 

different 

varieties of 

cotton from 

1913 

to 1936 are as follows: 







Varieties 


PERIODS 

.•*3 .... 

«a ii ► 

>* 

Sakellaridis 

*S 

<3 

s 

1 

1 

3 

Pilion 3) 

Maarad 4} 

§ 

3 

Other 

varieties 

Total area 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


1936. 


9.4 

58.2 

l.l 

— 

4.2 

23.7 

5) 3.4 

100.0 

1035 . 

— 

17.8 

56.2 

2.0 

— 

4.9 

16.1 

3.0 

100.0 

1934. 

— 

24.2 

51 

.1 

3.3 

— 

3.1 

16.6 

2.7 

100.0 

1933. 

— 

21.7 

56.0 

1.1 

— 

6.1 

6.9 

6.6 

100.0 

Average 1928 to X932 . 

— 

38.9 

44.8 

— 

5.9 

1.3 

— 

9.1 

100.0 

# 1923 * 1927. 

0.8 

57.6 

360 

— 

3.4 

— 

— 

2.2 

100.0 

» 19x8 » X922 . 

4.3 

73.5 

17.2 

3.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

100.0 

» 1913 » 1917. 

36.5 

42.6 

20.6 

— 

— 




0.3 

100.0 


Note: The varieties* Ashmiini and Zagora, known commonly as “ Uppers ” have a staple length from i 
to X */•”; other varieties have a staple length from i >/4*’ to i u,”, and some of them (Maarad, Giza a6, Sakha 4 
and Sakha ii) reach even 1 Vw* 

i) These varieties ceased to apiiear in the statistics in 19-14- — 2) Appeared for the first time in 1920 with 
a per cent, of 4 6. — 3) Appeared in 1924 with a per cent, of 2 H and disappeared in 1933. — 4) Appeared In 
1932 with a per cent, of 6.4 -- 5) Principally Sakha 4, Giza 12, Giza 3, CasuUi and Nahda. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: According to the Final Progress Report for the cotton 
season 1935-36 a total crop of 201,000 bales of 478 lb. net weight has been picked on an 
area of 392,400 acres, compared with 227,500 bales and 364,600 acres in i934"35» 
and a five-year average of 139,300 bales and 351,100 acres for the period ending with 
1933-34; percentages: area, 107.6 and 111.8; production, 88.4 and 144.3. The produc¬ 
tion of 1935-36 is distributed in the following manner: Sakellaridis, 168,200 bales, 
including 142,500 bales produced in the Gezira; American irrigated 8,300 bales; American 
rain grown 24,600 bales, of which about 80 % grown in the Kordofan. 

In the Gash zone all cotton stalks have been cut out and burnt, and preparations 
for the new season were almost complete. In the Gezira the whole of the cotton area 
has been cleared and cleaned; labour was scarce for present requirements. In the Kor¬ 
dofan, rains on the whole have been somewhat late, but sowing was making good pro¬ 
gress; estimates based on seed issues are very satisfactory. 


SU 8 IngL 
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HEMP 

Poland: According to the system in use in Poland, on July 15, 1936 crop con¬ 
dition was 3.3 as against 3.1 on June 15, 1936 and 3.4 on July 15, 1935. 

Yugoslavia: Weather conditions during the month of July were generally speaking 
favourable to the growth of hemp. 


HOPS 

Belgium: The cold, damp weather m July was unfavourable to hops. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The area xmder hops in England and Wales 
is estimated at 18,300 acres and thus shows no change from that of last year or from 
the average of the preceding five years. 

The extremely wet weather has been unfavourable to the crops. Although tlie 
bine is vigorous, it is not too healthy and there are indications of downy mildew. The 
yield is expected to be below average. 

Czechoslovakia: The weather during July and the first ten days of August was 
rather wet and cool in the chief hop-growing districts. The conditions were, generally 
speaking, favourable to the crop, but the excessive humidity contributed in some 
regions to the spread of mildew. Nevertheless, an abundant crop is expected which 
should also be of good quality. 

Yugoslavia: Weather conditions during the month of July were not very 
favourable to hops. Generally speaking, the appearance of the crop at the end of the 
month was good, the plant being well developed, but flowers rather scarce. It is antici¬ 
pated that hop production this year will be below that of last year. 

United States: According to the August estimate, the production of hops this year is 
about 22.2 million lb. again.st 47.7 miUion lb. in 1935 uiillion lb. on the average 

of the five years ending 1934; percentages, 46.5 and 71.6. 


TOBACCO 

Belgium: The cold, damp weather in July was unfavourable to tobacco. 

Bulgaria: During the month of July the condition of the tobacco crop was good. 
In some districts picking of the first leaves had been completed. 

Greece: The rainy weather in June and July was very beneficial to the growth of 
the leaf of the tobacco plants. Up till the middle of July only isolated cases of disease 
had occurred and these of slight importance. In some districts slight damage had be^n 
caused by hail. At the present moment it is impossible to discuss prospects, but, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, it may be said that the crop condition is good both in Central and 
Western Macedonia. 

Italy: According to information received from the Banca Nazionale delVAgricoU 
tura picking is considered satisfactory, though in some regions parasites have caused 
sHght damage to the quality of the product. 

Yugoslavia: The hot rainy weather during the first half of July was very favourable 
to growth; at that time an abundant crop was anticipated, larger than that harvested 
last year. 
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U. R. S, S.: The tobacco harvest in Crimea is expected to be abundant this year 
and it may perhaps be double that of last year. The work of picking and drymg is 
not proceeding satisfactorily owing to a shortage of labour. 

United States: According to the August estimate, the production of tobacco this 
year is about 1,107 million lb. against 1,297 million lb. in 1935 and 1,337 million lb. 
on the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages, 85.4 and 82.8. 

Japan: Accordhig to the most recent estimate, the area under tobacco this 
year is about 87,700 acres against 86,500 in 1935 and 86,200 on the average of the five 
years ending 1934; percentages, 101.4 and 101.7. corresponding production is esti¬ 
mated at about 143,590,000 lb. against 149,050,000 lb. and 146,040,000 lb.; percentages, 
96.3 and 98.3 

Palestine: The tobacco crop is generally poor; but an improvement has been noted 
in the tobacco growing districts of the North. The first tobacco leaves are now being 
picked. 

Algeria: Tobacco is very uneven. Topping is progrcwssing. Oidium has caused 
damage in some places. Part of the crop is expected to be of poor quality. 

The area under tobacco tliis year is 54,000 acres compared with 57,000 acres last 
year and an average of 54,000 acres in the period 1930-34; percentages, 95.7 and 99.9. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 

Surinam: In the first quarter of 1936 there was no improvement in crop con¬ 
dition and other crops were continually taking the place of cacao. 

Tea. 


Japan: Owing to the favourable weather the condition of the crop is normal. 

Coffee. 

Brazil: According to the estimates of the National CoSee Department, the total 
quantity destroyed between 1931 and the 15 June 193^ 4 ^» 345 »^^® centals. 

Surinam: In the first quarter of 1936, condition of the trees was generally good 
and weather favourable. Flowering occurred in March after the beginning of the 
rains. There is a surplus of labour for picking. Disease damage was normal. 


Groundnuts. 


Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the ground¬ 


nuts area:- 


Area of standing crop at the end of J luie 


1936 

1935 

acres 

acres 

61,300 

63,000 

119,000 

239,200 

168,800 

X47.3OO 


Egypt: The condition of the groundnuts crop is satisfactory. Flowering is ge¬ 
neral. Formation of pods has started in early cultivations. Hoeing and watering 
are in progress. The crop is satisfactory. 
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Colza and sesame. 

Germany: The yield of rape^eed in the whole country, including the Saar, is 
about 1,568,000 centals {3.137,000 bushels). 

Austria: Colza and rape gave satisfactory yields. The crop is estimated at 
43,200 centals (86,400 bushels) against 34,600 centals (69,200 bushels) in 1935 and 
an average of 53,900 centals (107,800 bushels) in the period 1930-1934 • Percentages, 
124.8 and 80.2. 

Belgium: The cold, rainy weather in July was unfavourable to colza. 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, the area under rapeseed this 
year is about 6,900 acres against 54,900 in 1935 and 21,500 on the average of 
the five years ending 1934; percentages 12.5 and 32.1. The corresponding production 
is estimated at about 76.000 centals (152,100 bushels) against 482,000 (963,100) and 
155,500 (311,000), percentages 15.8 and 48.9. 

Netherlands: According to the most recent estimate, the production of rapeseed 
this year will be about 100,000 centals (200,000 bushels) against 70,400 (141,000) in 
1935 aiid 90,900 {181,900) on the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages, 
142.5 and I TO. 3. 

Poland: On 15 July crop condition of winter colza was 3.7 as against 3.7 on 15 
June, 1936 and 2.7 on 15 July, 1935; colza was 3.0, 3.0 and 2.9 respectively 

on the above dates, according to the system of crop estimation in use in Poland. 

Japan: According to the most recent estimate, the area under rapeseed this 
year is about 260,800 acres against 243,800 in 1935 and 198,400 on the average of 
the five years ending 1934, percentages, 107.0 and 131.4. The corresponding produc¬ 
tion is estimated at about 2,519,600 centals (5,039,000 bushels) against 2,676,100 
(5,352,000) and 1,950,700 (3,901,300); percentages 84.2 and 129.2. 

Palestine: The sesame crop is poor in most localities. 

Sericulture. 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, the production of cocoons this 
year is about 3,086,000 lb. against 2,646,000 lb. in 1935 and 3,276,000 lb. on the 
average of the five years ending 1934; percentages, 116.7 ^uid 94.2 

Japan: Fruit-formation took place under normal conditions on the mulberry trees; 
silk-worm rearing was also normal. 

According to the most recent estimate, the production of spring cocoons this year 
is about 32,655 millions lb. against 36;522 millions in 1935 and 41,927 millions on 
the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages, 89.4 and 77.9. 


FODDER CROPS 

Germany: The cool, damp weather experienced in July was favourable to the 
fodder crops. 

The first cut of non-irrigated meadows yielded 423,814,000 centals (21,190,000 
short tons) and that of irrigated fields 26,608,000 centals (1,330,000 short tons). The 
figures relate to the whole territory including the Saar. 

Austria: Mangels are making vigorous growth although the fields are overrun by 
weeds. The clover aftermath is unusually plentiful. Owing to changeable weather 
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cutting has been seriously hindered. Red clover is somewhat disappointing but the 
aftermath in alfalfa fields is very plentiful and a third cut is being obtained in several 
fields. The first cut yielded as follows: clover 11,900,000 centals (595,000 short tons), 
alfalfa 3,700,000 centals (187,000 short tons), clover mixtures 4,400,000 centals (220,000 
short tons), hay from permanent meadows 52,900,000 centals (2,646,000 short tons). 

Bulgaria: Weather conditions were favourable to meadows and pastures during 
July; a good aftermath is expected. 


The condition of fodder crops. 


Crops and coirNTRiES 


Clovkr: 

Germany. 

Austria z). 

Estonia. 

Netherlands; 

red clover. 

white clover. 

Poland. 

Alfalfa: 

Germany. 

Austria . 

Manobls : 

Germany. 

Austria . 

Denmark. 

Netherlands. 

Switzerland. 

TsMPORAiiy Ubadows: 

Austria 3). 

Denmark. 

Norway. 

Switzerland. 

PBRMAmcNT Meadows : 
Germany: 

irrigated meadows . . 
other meadows .... 

Austria. 

Denmark. 

Estonia. 

Norway. 

Netherlands 4) .... 

Poland: 

ordinary meadows . . 
low meadows .... 
meadows Improved . . 
Switzerland. 

Pasturbs: 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Denmark. 

Netherlands. 

Poland: 

permanent pastures. . 
temporary pastures . . 
Switzerland. 


Crop condition f) 


1 1 August 1936 1 


X 

July 1936 


X Augfust 1935 


a) 

b) 


1 


a) 

b) 


c) 


a) 

b) 


b) 


2.4 



— 1 


2.3 





_ 



3.3 


1.9 

— 


— 


1.8 

—• 


— 



—- 


3.3 


105 

— 


— 


108 

— 


— 


— 

100 


—- 

2) 

67 

_ 


— 

2) 

68 



— 


— 

2) 64 


— 

2) 

74 

— 


— 

2) 

73 

— 


— 


— 

2) 60 


— 

2) 

3.2 




2) 

3.3 







2) 

2.9 


2.3 



_ 1 


2.2 



_ 


2.8 

— 




1.7 

— 


— 


1.7 

— 







3.2 


24 





27 



__ 


2.9 

— 




2.1 



_ 


2.4 

— 




— 

3.0 


■— 



— 

2) 

99 


— 

2) 100 


— 

2) 

— 

— 

2) 

97 

3) 

74 

— 


— 


— 

— 


— 

68 

— 


— 

80 





82 




1 

71 





1,6 



_ 


1.6 

_ 


— 

1 

1 

— 

_ 


3.1 


_ 

— 


96 


— 

— 


98 


— 

— 


•— 


_ 

_ 


85 

1 

— 

— 


86 


— 

— 


99 


86 




1 

87 

■ 




65 





2,2 

2.4 

1.7 



- 


2.2 

2.4 

1.7 

- 


1 I 1 


2.8 

- 


~3.2 

3.2 





89 



— 


94 


— 

— 


— 


125 

_ 




133 

— 


— 


120 



— 








— 


81 

a) 




99 

2) 

71 

— 


82 1 

2) 

68 

~ 


— 

74 







2) 

2.6 


_ 

— 

2) 

2.6 

'a) 

— 

a) 3.0 


— 


_ 


2) 



— 

— 

2) 

2.9 

3.2 



— 

3) 

3.4 

_ 

2.8 1 

2) 

3.5 

— 


—• 

2) 

3.2 

— 


— 

81 

— 


— 


87 





62 





2.7 





27 



_ 

1 


_ 


3.1 


2.0 



_ 


23 



— 


2.8 

— 










— 


78 

a) 

72 

— 


83 

a) 

68 

— 


91 1 

2) 

68 

— 


— 







h) 

2.5 1 




2) 

2.6 



— 

2) 

2.8 


... 

_ 

a) 

2.9 1 


— 

a) 3.0 


— 


— 

— 

2) 

2.9 


73 

— 

1 


78 





80 





— h\ Avf>mffe — c) Bclow the average. — d) Excellent. — s) Good. —/) Average. — 
g) Bad. f) See explmtion of the va^us systems m page 533* — *) clover. a) At the middle of the 
preceding month. — s) Kleegrass. — 4) Meadows for hay. 
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Estonia: Temperatures have been generally very favourable for the growth of grass, 
of though, in some places, lack of rainfall has been reported. Where the level of 
subsurface water is high, the hay fields are especially good. Hay-making which was 
done in good weather conditions is mostly finished and the quality of hay is very good. 

Irish Free State: July was a very wet month and favoured growth. Root crops 
and grass did well. 

Finland: According to the latest information, the production of hay from natural 
meadows in 1936 was 5,181,000 centals (259,000 short tons) against 6,173,000 centals 
(309,000 short tons) last year and an average of 7,503,000 centals (375,000 short tons) 
in the period 1930/1934; percentages, 83.9 and 69.1. The corresponding figures for fod¬ 
der roots and tubers in general are 13,124,000 centals (656,000 short tons), 17,417,000 
centals (871,000 short tons) and 14,952,000 centals (748,000 short tons); 75.4 and 87:8; 
and for fodder tmnips 9,057,000 centals (453,000 short tons) 10,229,000 centals (511,000 
short tons) and 11,518,000 centals (576,000 short tons); 88.5 and 78.6. 

France: Owing to continued bad weather, hay, where saved, was in poor condition 
while much was lost. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The weather during July was exceptionally wet. 
Plant growth was promoted but the general effect of the weather was adverse. Haymaking 
was seriously hampered and is very backward. Little good hay has been made. Much has 
been damaged and some ruined for feeding purposes. All root crops are suffering from 
weeds owing to the wet conditions but they appear to be in average condition generally. 

Hungary: All fodder crops are developing well; pastures, though dried up by the 
great heat are still able to provide sufficient bite for the livevStock. Rain is hoped for. 

Italy: The Banca Nazionale delVAgricoltura reports that generally speaking 
fodder crops are growing well. The tliird cut on the meadows produced an abundant 
yield, but the quality was not always very good on account of bad weather during hay¬ 
making. Pasture has given good yields. 

Latvia: According to 47.2 % of the crop reports, the crop condition of permanent 
meadows was average; 13.4 % of the reports indicated better than average condition 
while the remaining 39.4 % returned a lower than average condition. For temporary 
meadows the corresponding figures were 25.9 %, 66.9 % and 7.2 %; for annual clover 
34-4 %» 50.0 % and 15.6 % for biennal clover 46.0%, 23.9% and 30.1 %. According to 
tlie forecasts, permanent meadows will yield 40,020,000 centals (2,001,000 short tons) 
against 41.479,000 centals (2,074,000 short tons) last year and an average of 39.200,000 
centals (1,960,000 short tons); percentages, 96.5 and 102.i. The corresponding figures 
for clover are: 35,430,000 centals (1,771,000 short tons), 29,310,000 centals (1,465,000 
short tons and 33,579^000 centals (1,679,000 short tons); 120. 9 % and 105.5 %. 

Netherlands: Condition of red clover is good and that of white clow er better. 
Owing to the drought there are general complaints of inadequate grass growth, 
especially on higher lands. Cutting of grass took place generally under very favour¬ 
able conditions and quality was good to very good, with satisfactory yields. 

Poland: Owing to the insufficient humidity of the soil, the condition of the meadows 
and pastures was, generally speaking, worse towards the middle of July than in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

While the condition of the grass on the ordinary and low meadows and on the perma¬ 
nent and temporary pastures was still unsatisfactory and below the average, that of the 
improved meadows and clover was good and above the average. 

Sweden: Weather conditions were favourable to the hay crop and towards the 
middle of July cutting had commenced throughout the coimtry. 
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Switzerland: i^requent rains have been favourable to the growth of fodder crops, 
but sunshine has been lacking for the cut. Quantity in many cases was satisfactory 
but the quality is not so good as fodder crops became too ripe, or the rains retarded hay¬ 
making. In the high regions, haymaking is not yet completed. In the plains and on 
the high plateaux a good aftermath is expected if the weather is good. The quality of 
the grass is beginning to suffer from too much precipitation. 

This year it is estimated that the areas will be as follows: temporary meadows, 
303,200 acres; permanent meadows, 1,933,600 acres, and pastures, 1,663,300 acres. 

Yugoslavia: The hot, rainy and damp weather wliich prevailed until the end of 
July has been very favourable to fodder crops; grass is abundant everywhere. 

U. S, S. R.: The hot and dry weather of July was not favourable for grass. 39.5 
million acres (40 % of the area required by the Plan) of permanent meadows and 4.9 
million acres of temporary meadows had by cut been the kolkhoz on 10 July. Hay 
from an area of 27.4 million acres had been gathered at the same date. 

Argentina: In the middle of July the condition of cereal fodder crops was good, 
favoured by rains in the province of Buenos Aires. In the province of Cordoba the 
condition of permanent meadows was very good, while inEntre Rios and the Pampas 
the condition of cereal fodder crops, pasture and alfalfa was very satisfactory. In 
the province of Santiago del Estero cereal fodder crops are in good condition, as 
also are the pastures in spite of drought. Alfalfa was favoured by the mild winter 
and has given good yields at the various mowings. At San Luis rye for fodder 
was w'ell advanced ensuring a good reserve for the remainder of the \vinter. Perma¬ 
nent meadows, though damaged by the cold, ha<l a good appearance. 

(Telegram of 20 August): The condition of the pasture lands is good. 

LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Live stock in Belgium. 

In the following table are given the numbers of livestock in Belgium on 
31 December 1935 compared with the figures of preceding years and the pre¬ 
war period: 


Year 

Hprses x) 

Cattle 

Pigs 

under 

S years 

over 

3 years 

Total 

under 

a years 

dairy 

cows 

other 

cattle 

over 

2 years 

Total 

under 

6 

months 

over 

6 

months 

of 

which 

store 

pigs 

(fatten* 

ing) 

Total 

1935 . . . 

91,112 

140,294 

231,406 

763,064 

970,225 

104,205 

1.837,494 

712,139 

572.326 

428.261 

1.284,465 


91,199 

140.600 

231,799 

762.334 

963,030 

114,317 

1,839,681 

688,684 

569.174 

422.485 

1,257,858 


91,442 

141,847 

233,289 

760,609 

946.515 

105.483 

1312,607 

729,168 

623.358 

461.345 

1.352,526 


95,079 

142,933 

238,012 

745,752 

941314 

96.880 

1.784.446 

679,424 

565,230 

421.322 

1,244.654 


96,663 

145,326 

241,989 

738,740 

930,930 

97.866 

1,767,536 

672.902 

562.312 

420,114 

1,235,214 

7 ' tVSBB 

98,184 

147,787 

245,971 

732.437 

925,556 

100.661 

1,758,654 

680.867 

568,754 

424,066 

1,249.621 


99.564 

149.450 

249,014 

727.208 

911,720 

99.420 

1.738.348 

675,374 

561,628 

421,252 

1,237,002 


103,392 

149,922 

253,314 

743.651 

907,730 

99.160 

1,750,541 

621.362 

517,769 

385,020 

1.139,131 


101,978 

154347 

256.465 

735,462 

901,902 

101,450 

1,738314 

609.824 

514,419 

381,347 

1,124.243 


100,356 

149,931 

250,287 

719,083 

891,786 

100,833 

1.711,702 

626.730 

517,130 

386,564 

1.143,860 

19 x 3 . . . 

95,472 

171,688 

267,160 

779,950 

936,800 

132,734 

1,849.484 

746,674 

665,619 

— 

1.412,293 


1 } Horses employed in agriculture. 
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Livestock in Czechoslovakia. 

In the following table are given the final annual data for livestock. 


Years 

Horses 

Cattie 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

Total 

Cows 

Total 

Brood 

sows 

of 6 months 
and ovtT 

1936 (i-I) . 

695.003 

4.283,071 

2.437.214 


1.000.221 

2.744.745 

425.062 

1935 (I'l) . 

701.081 

4.304.529 

2.500.226 


957.511 

3.031.846 

452.115 

1934 (i-I). 

700.658 

4.404.796 

2.516.905 

475.881 

929.631 

3.429.919 

557.621 

1933 (I'l) . 

707.579 

4.341.351 

2.476.570 


876,771 

2,621.235 

445,282 

1931 (31-XII) .... 


4.450,965 

2.464.616 

531.125 

— 

2.575,921 

348.760 

*930 (3i‘XII) .... 


4.457.522 

2.433.830 

607.612 


2.776,215 

441.821 


All kinds of livestock, except small stock, showed a reduction in 1935 not 
only in relation to 1934 but also in relation to the two preceding years, 1933 
and 1932. 

This decrease in livestock may be partly attributed to the deficient pro¬ 
duction of fodder cereals during 1935 and 1934. But it can also be seen that 
the fairly abundant fodder crops of 1935 were not sufficient to make up the 
deficit in the feeding of livestock. 

There were of course other causes which influenced the decrease. The de¬ 
crease in cattle, for instance, was due to the very dry summers experienced during 
the last two years, while the reduction in the number of horses was influenced by 
the recent growth in mechanisation. 

Small live stock, on the other hand, are continually on the increase, due princi¬ 
pally to the protective measures employed to encourage national wool production 
the imports of wool in recent years having increased considerably. 

The following table shows the numbers of pigs in the various categories on 
I July 1936 (final data) and at the same date in each of the four preceding years 
(provisional data). 


Years 

Total 

pigs 

CATBOORZB 8 

Boars 

for 

repro¬ 

duction 

Sows for reproduction 
(excluding those for 
fattening) 

Other pigs used for reproduction 
(including sows for fattening) 

6 months 
old and 
under 

I year 

I year 
old 

and over 

young pigs 
less than 

8 weeks old 

Pigs 8 weeks 
old and 
under 

6 months 

Pigs 

6 months 
old 

and over 

1936 (I July). 

3,163,404 

12.357 

159.746 

313,268 

761.436 

1,549,530 

364,067 

1935 

» .. 

2.980,193 

12.110 

157,758 

259,664 

700,959 

1.453,203 

356.479 

1934 

» . 

3,887.837 

13,909 

154,686 


1.011.757 

1,850,138 

459.838 

1933 

» .. 

3.314.123 

13,949 1 

183.700 

339.581 

845,625 

1.574,623 

356.645 

1932 

» T . - - • - 

3,082.456 

12,687 

149.885 

311.099 

770,354 

1.431,531 

406.900 
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During the first six months of 1936 the condition of the pig population 
was more satisfactory; a rise in total numbers is observed, but they are far from 
reaching the quantitative record attained in 1934. 

It is interesting to show here the official data on the trend of production 
and consumption of meat and fats during the first months of 1936. 


Production and consumption of meat and fats during the period 
January-May 1^36 


Beef. 

Veal. 

Pigs. 

Sheep.. 

Lambs.. 

Goats. 

Kids. 

Horses and mules 
Foals and donkeys 


Number of animals 
slaughtered throughout the country 
January-Mary 


1936 

1935 

277.490 

300,900 

386,739 

435.293 

1,746,942 

1.937.803 

32,172 

24.478 

53.985 

61,243 

19.414 

18,987 

393.234 

374.217 

14.211 

12,103 

854 

653 


Quantities of meat and fats obtained from slaughtered animals. 


Home production Imports 

1936 1935 1936 1935 

in thousands of lb. 


Beef . 



146.378 

150.853 

185 

15 * 

Beef fat. 



10,173 

10,204 

10 

8 

Pork. 



172.572 

193.763 

17.593 

9.150 

Lard and bacon . . . 



46,670 

51.679 

14.255 

7.717 

Other meats. 



45.181 

4S.253 

365 

201 

Other fats. 



193 

173 

34 

*9 


Total 

meat . . 

364.131 

392,869 

18,143 

9.502 


Total 

fats . . 

57.036 

62,036 

14.299 

7.744 


Total and per head consumption of meat and fats. 





Januarj May 

Per head 

January May 

Per head 




1936 

000 lb 

lb 

0 

0 M 

0 0 

0^^ 

lb. 

Beef. 


. . . . 

. 146,612 

9 66 

150.987 

lO.OX 

Beef fat. 

. 


10,477 

0 71 

10,906 

0.75 

Pork. 



190,156 

12 57 

202,637 

13-43 

Lard and bacon . . . 



. 72,902 

483 

61,718 

4.08 

Other meats. 



. 46,012 

3 00 

48.413 

3-20 

Other fats. 



, 228 

0 00 

I9I 

0.00 


Total 

meat . . 

. 382,ySo 

2523 

402,037 

26.64 


Total 

fats , . 

83,607 

5 54 

72,815 

483 
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The total consumption of meat during the period January-May, 1936, was 
19,697,000 lb. less than that of the same period in 1935. 

On the other hand, the total consumption of fats during the corresponding 
period increased by 10,791,000 lb. 

The average meat consumption per head declined by 1.41 lb. whereas fat 
consumption increased by 0.71 lb. per head. 

The decline in meat consumption was due to decreased home production as 
supplies were not sufficient even in spite of a considerable increase in importation 
of meat from abroad in comparison with the corresponding period of 1935. 

In the case of fats, on the other hand, the decline in home production was 
compensated by an adequate importation from abroad. 

G. Severin. 

WORLD TRADE IN EGGS IN THE SHELL 

I. — The new tendencies of peanned economy and the egg trade 

Under present world economic conditions importing countries attempt to 
diminish their imports as far as possible and to entrust to national agriculture 
the task of increasing production in order to satisfy national requirements; export¬ 
ing countries, on the other hand, attempt to protect their farmers by procuring 
an outlet for their agricultural produce on the markets from which they import 
other goods; eggs, like other products (such as butter, milk and meat) of high 
nutritive value and of relatively high price, were one of the first trade products 
to which those directing national economy in the different countries turned 
their attention. Many arguments have been brought forward in favour of the 
limitation and, if possible, the prohibition of the importation of eggs from abroad. 
Among these, one of the most important is that of the protection of the health 
of the consumer. In fact, the greater freshness of the national product is a 
further guarantee of its quality, but, chiefly during the last few years, the most 
important consideration in the framing of commercial policy has been the 
enormous amount of money expended abroad for the purchase of eggs. For 
instance (to quote only the example of the largest importing country in the 
world), during 1935 the United Kingdom imported eggs to a total value of 
117,600,000 gold francs (£ 7,777,000) and in 1930 this total reached 413 mil¬ 
lion gold francs (£ 16,378,000). 

In view of the complexity of the factors connected with egg production 
and trade, an adequate solution taking account of all the difficulties involved 
in the problem of the limitation or prohibition of egg imports is not easily 
found. The difficulties are increased because Governments now maintain that 
a more rational nutrition is a fundamental necessity in the economic life of their 
countries. This implies, among other things, an increased egg consumption. Nat¬ 
ional agriculture in the imporring countries must therefore produce more; not 
only to replace imports, but also to meet the increased consumption resulting 
from the changed standard of living and from the natural increase in population. 
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On the other hand, the increase in production must not bring with it a rise in 
price which would prevent increased consumption and also have an effect on 
levels of wages. In the practical realisation of such a solution, other pro¬ 
blems arise. How can egg production be increased ? Should large egg facto¬ 
ries ” be created or should the poultry production of the small farmer be in¬ 
creased ? How can an increase of poultry production be reconciled with the 
customs dues imposed on imported poultry feed ? As we stated last year (i), 
the process of adaptation to the new methods appears to be taking a long time 
and the results cannot yet be seen. 

Exporting countries, on the other hand, are making every effort to reorga¬ 
nise their poultry rearing and to improve the technique of egg production and 
transport in order to meet the requirements of importing countries as regards 
quality of produce. Particular mention should be made of the strict measures 
adopted for 1935 by Bulgaria and Turkey in the grading of eggs for trade pur¬ 
poses. 

The exporting countries, in order to protect their poultry industry, try to 
secure quotas from importing countries or to enter into agreements of some sort 
with them. The principle of do ut des seems to be establishing itself ever more 
firmly as regards eggs, so that allocations of quotas of this commodity are deter¬ 
mined by the suras accumulated by the importing country as a result of its own 
sales in the exporting country. 

The experience of the last few years indicates that the most important 
factor in the problem of increasing egg production (and poultry products) is still 
that prices of feed should be sufficiently low to leave the poultry producer a 
not too narrow margin of profit. 

The antagonism between the egg importing countries striving after self-suffi¬ 
ciency in food products and the exporting countries with supplies of cheap poultry 
feeds will be of advantage to both; generally speaking, each of these two groups 
of countries will be induced to determine the weak points in their respective 
poultry industries and to discover the best methods for this branch of pro¬ 
duction. 


II. — World exports. 

As will be seen from Table I, the total exports of the 17 chief exporting coun¬ 
tries of the world have diminished uninterruptedly from 1,026 million pounds 
in 1930 to 600 million pounds in 1935. Exports in 1935 were 33 % below the 
average for the period 1930-33 and 6 % below those of the year 1934, so that 
during the last year the rate of decline has slackened. 

Of the 17 countries under consideration only Denmark and French Morocco 
were able to increase their shipments abroad during 1935. The exports of these 
two countries in 1935 were larger than those of 1934 and also above the ave¬ 
rage of the previous four years. 

(1) “World Trade in Eggs in the SheU”, Monthly Crop Report and AsricuUural Statistics; 
May 1935, pages 375-384* 
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Exports from Poland and France were larger than those of 1934, but appre¬ 
ciably lower than the average. The remaining 13 countries recorded lower 
exports both in relation to the 1934 figure and to the average. 


I. — World trade in eggs in the shell — Exports, 

(thousand lb.) 


Countries 



Average 

1930/33 





% 1935 

1935 

1934 

1933 

193 * 

1931 

1930 

« 1 

Average 
-■ 100 

Bulgaria. 

28.164 

32,042 

41.919 

34,547 

41.456 

49,314 

42,359 

87.9 

67.2 

Denmark i). . . . 

161,524 

155,091 

138.189 

147.480 

152,218 

134,251 

118,806 

104.1 

116.9 

Irish Free State i) 

50.511 

57.343 

69.023 

57,366 

64,205 

76,220 

78.301 

88.1 

73.2 

France ...... 

2.760 

2.499 

15.862 

821 

2,306 

15,104 

45,217 

110.4 

17.4 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

18.201 
2) 568 

20,957 

1,572 

23.739 

12.773 

25,388 

2.197 

14.103 

8.539 

26.414 

19.807 

29,051 

20,551 

86.8 

76.7 

Netherlands .... 

136.252 

141.765 

169.861 

I25.6M 

176,503 

190,037 

187,291 

96.1 

80.2 

Poland. 

50.602 

46,802 

90.453 

51.821 

82,458 

106,033 

121,500 

108.1 

55.9 

Romania. 

15.213 

16.221 

29.611 

17.996 

34,849 

28,512 

37,088 

93.8 

5l.4 

Belgo* Luxemburg- 
Customs Union . 

24.148 

! 31,121 

68,514 

44,111 

82,413 

78,090 

69.441 

77.6 

35.2 

U. S. S. R. 

18 

2.657 

21.735 

4.343 

15,831 

45,058 

21,707 

07 

0.1 

Yugoslavia .... 

24.546 

26.291 

50.437 

40,310 

36,356 

57.997 

67.085 

93.4 

48.7 

United States i). . 

2.996 

3.187 

12.586 

3.086 

3,835 

12,705 

30,720 

94.0 

23.8 

China z). 

41.170 

44,030 

66.766 

48,869 

49.037 

84,234 

84,922 

23.5 

61.7 

Turkev. 

13,417 

23.011 

46,849 

39.488 

54,572 

53,940 

39.397 

58.3 

28,6 

Bgypt . 

6,442 

13.061 

17,407 

19,497 

24,378 

14,606 

11,146 

49.3 

37.0 

French Morocco 

22.995 

21.370 

20.535 

21,849 

19,712 

18,785 

21.794 

107.6 

112.0 

Total . . . 

2)599,527 

639,020 

896,259 

684,780 

862,771 

1,011,107 

1,026,376 

93.8 

66.9 


i) The origitial figures, expressed in number of eggs, have been converted to pounds on the basis of the 
coefficient: 7.a6o eggs * i,ooo lbs. — 2 ) For Italy the first nine months only. 


During the last three years under examination, the first place has been held 
by Denmark, which since 1930 has been able to increase her exports almost 
without interruption. This development, in contrast to the general tendency, 
is due to the quality of the product, the proximity of Denmark to the greatest 
importing countries in the world (the United Kingdom and Germany) and the 
perfection of her methods of transport. In Table II, besides Denmark’s traditional 
customers, namely the United Kingdom, Germany and Sweden, are shown five 
other countries illustrating the way in which Denmark has been able to conquer 
a fairly important position even in more remote countries. For instance, though 
in 1930 Denmark exported no eggs to Switzerland, in 1934 she sent more than 
10 million pounds, or 6.5 % of the total exports for that year. From the Swiss 
statistics for 1935, a new and considerable increase in the Danish contribution 
to egg imports to Switzerland is noticeable, Denmark in 1935 occupying the first 
place in the imports of this country and coming before Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
who occupy the second and third positions respectively. The Swiss statistics 
also show that the average value per quintal of Danish eg^s was only 89 Swiss 
francs in 1935 against 101 francs per quintal as the average of egg^s from 
all countries, which explains in part the good position which Denmark has 
obtained on the Swiss market. 
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In order to ensure the continuation of shipments to Switzerland, towards 
the end of 1930 Denmark entered into a compensation agreement with this country 
on the basis of which Denmark may export to Switzerland a considerable quantity 
of eggs and poultry. Denmark has also obtained a good footing in Spain to which 
country in 1934 she shipped quantities amounting to 3.4 % of her total exports. 
Nevertheless, the United Kingdom and Germany remain the principal markets 
for Danish produce. 


II. — Exports of eggs in the shell from Denmark, by destination. 

(tbousatiii lt>.) 


Destination 

1 1935 

1 1934 

1 Average 1930-33 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

O' 

/o 

Absolute 

data 

% 

United Kingdom. 



106.657 

66.0 

103.645 

66.8 

105,840 

76.6 

Germany. 



35.754 

22.1 

34,728 

22.4 

28,756 

20.8 

Sweden. 



' 0 

0.0 

9 

0.0 

594 

0.4 

Switzerland. 




/ 

10.108 

6.5 

I) 2,072 

1 

Spam. 


• • 1 

( 


i 5.305 

3.4 

2 ) 3,122 


Belgo-Uuxemhurg Customs Union .... 


. . 1 



) 679 

0.4 

2 ) 758 

2.0 

Czechoslovakia. 




M.V s 

\ 311 

0.2 

I) 295 


France. 


. 1 

\ 

1 

* 75 

0.1 

1 ) 31 

) 

Other countries. 



r 

\ 

231 

0.2 

231 

0.2 


Total . 

1 

161,524 

1100.0 

155,091 

100.0 

3 ) 138,189 

100.0 


*1933 1 

1932 

1931 1 

1930 

Destination 

Absolute 


Absolute 


At)solute 


1 

Absolute 



data 


data 


data 


data 

/o 

United Kingdom. 

103.295 

70.0 

104.548 

1 

68.7 

, 1 

114,231 1 

85.1 

101 288 

85.2 

Germany . 

33,877 

23.0 

46,109 

30.3 

17,975 , 

13.4 

17,065 ! 

14.4 

Sweden. 

94 

0.1 

260 

0.2 

1,776 

1.3 

241 1 

0.2 

Switzerland. 

5.423 

3.7 

782 

0.5 

10 

1 1 

— 

— 

Spam. 

3.122 

2.1 

— 

— 


— 1 

— i 

— 

BelgO'lyUxemburg Customs Uuion .... 

758 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Czcchoidovakia. 

555 

0.4 

329 

0.2 

I 1 

i 00 

“■ 1 

— 

France. 

80 

0.0 

12 

0.0 

2 ' 

‘ 0.0 


— 

Other coimtxies. 

276 

0.2 

178 

0.1 

256 

0.2 

212 

0.2 

Total . . . 

147,480 

100.0 

152,218 1 

100.0 

1 134,251 

100.0 

118306 j 

100.0 


x) Average 1931 - 33 . — 2 ) Year 1933 . — 3 ) Average of the totals. 


The relative importance of these two countries in Danish exports has 
fluctuated during the six years from 1930 to 1935 as follows: 99.6 %, 98.5 %, 
99.0 %, 93.0 %, 89.2 % and 88.1 %, with a tendency to a decline as regards the 
United Kingdom and an increase in the case of Germany. The fact that in 
1930 the countries other than the United Kingdom and Germany took only 0.4 % 
of the Danish exports, while in 1935 they took 11.9 % of an increased total, 
is an exact indication of the alterations which have taken place in the distri¬ 
bution of Danish exports. 

The second place among exporting countries is occupied after 1933 by the 
Netherlands, which, during the period 1930-32 was at the top of the list. The 
great reduction in Dutch exports is due in 1933 to a simultaneous reduction 
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of shipments to the two principal buyers, namely, Germany and the United King¬ 
dom. From this year date the first “ crisis measures which were to reform 
and consolidate Dutch poultry farming. The result of these Government measures 
is seen in the increase in exports for 1934, although this increase was not main¬ 
tained in 1935 at the level attained in the preceding year. The very marked 
reduction in exports to Germany is the most noticeable feature. The quantity 
of Dutch eggs absorbed by this country alone in 1932 was about 10.4 million 
pounds more than the entire amount of eggs exported from Holland in 1935. 

The relative importance of the quantities shipped to the two chief 
purchasers of Dutch eggs (Germany and the United Kingdom) fluctuated from 
1930 to 1935 as follows: 95.3 %, 96.0 %, 97.2 %, 92.1 %, 89.5 %, 87.7 %. 


III. Exports of eggs in the shell from the Netherlands, by destination^ 

(thousand lb.) 





1935 

1 1934 1 

Average 1930*33 

Destination 



Absolute 


Absolute 


Absolute 





data 

/o 

data 

JO 

data 


Germany . 



70.923 

1 52 0 

108,676 

1 

1 76.7 

122,567 

72.2 

Unitetl Kingdom. 



48.608 

' 35.7 

18,177 

1 12.8 

39,456 

23.2 

Belgo-Ifiixemburg Customs Union . . 



5.185 

! 3.8 

2.349 ’ 

1.7 i 

2,190 

1.3 

Spain. 



7.846 

1 58 

10,831 ' 

7.6 

1,070 

0.6 

Switzerland. 



1 1,254 

0.9 

606 1 

0.4 

%6 

0.6 

France . ... 



I 397 

0.3 

336 , 

0.2 

471 

0.3 

Czechoslovakia. 



137 

0.1 

88 1 

0.1 

164 

0.1 

other countries. 



t 1,901 1 

1.4 

700 

0.5 

2,976 

1.7 


Total 


136,251 j 

100.0 

141,763 

100.0 

169,860 

100.0 


1933 

1 

1932 


1931 


1930 


Destination 

Absolute 

0/ 

Absolute 

0/ 

Absolute 

0/ 

Absolute 

0/ 


data 

1 

data 1 

/o 

data 1 

1 ^ 

I 

data 


Germany. 

%.445 

76.8 

146,619 

83.1 

125.446 

66.0 

121,759 

65.0 

United Kingdom. 

19.243 

15.3 

24,932 

14.1 

56,999 

30.0 

56.649 

30.3 

BelgO'Duxemburg Customs Union .... 

4,214 

3.4 

1,385 

0.8 

1,379 

0.7 

1,781 

1.0 

Spain. 

3.799 

3.0 

339 

0.2 

88 

0.1 

54 

0.0 

Switzerland . 

1.067 

0.8 

1,408 

0.8 

1,176 

0.6 

214 

O.I 

France . 

324 

0.3 

240 

0.1 

1,288 

0.7 

32 

0.0 

Czecho.slovakia. 

109 

0.1 

535 

0.3 

13 

0.0 

— 

— 

other countries. 

410 

. 0.3 

1,045 

0.6 

3.648 

1.9 

6,802 

3.6 

Total . . . 

125,611 

100.0 

176,503 

100.0 

190,037 

100.0 

187,291 

100.0 


In 1935, the proportion of shipments to Germany reached the lowest level 
during the period under consideration (52.0 %), while those to the United King¬ 
dom touched a maximum (35.7 %). Shipments to the United Kingdom would 
have been even greater, if a ‘‘ gentleman's agreement " had not been requested 
and obtained by the United Kingdom towards the middle of 1935. Shipments 
to Spain, amounting to 7.8 million pounds remained at a fairly high level, 
especially if it is recalled that during the period 1930-1932, exports to this desti¬ 
nation were low. 
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Taking an average for the years 1925-1929, the value of eggs in the shell 
exported from the Netherlands amounted to 118 millions of gold francs(56,528,000 
florins); for the period 1930-34 average fell to 81 million gold francs (38,912,000 
florins) and in 1935 it was 45,670,000 gold francs. 

The Government took very strict measures in order to give a sounder basis 
to the production and introduced a complicated control over egg production 
and trade. The possibility of again increasing exports to Germany depends upon 
the volume of purchases made by the Netherlands in Germany. The situation 
of the Dutch poultry industry is rendered still more serious on account of the 
fact that the country is obliged to import large quantities of poultry feed from 
abroad under a regime of protection for cereal cultivation, and this increases 
the cost of production of eggs and at the same time reduces the competitive 
capacity of Dutch eggs on the world market. 


IV. — Trade in 

eggs in the shell ig26-35: Italy 

(million lb } 

Italy 

and France, 

France 



— ' ■■ m- 

II—— 

III ^ 


Years 

Imports 

l^xport 

Imports Exports i) 

1915 . 

.2) 10 

i) I 

24 

5 

1951 . 

. 18 

2 

29 

2 

1911 . 

. 19 

2 

15 

I 

1912 . 

. 77 

9 

28 

2 

1911 . 

. 54 

20 

98 

15 

Average ig26-r()jo 

. 75 

29 

24 

51 

191« . 

. 5 « 

21 

12 

45 

1929 . 

. 59 

21 

12 

57 

1928. 

. 19 

29 

22 

90 

1927. 

. 11 

11 

18 

3 t> 

I92() . 


47 

14 

31 


I) Including unsugared yolk for food imriH)ses. — ;) First nine months only. 


Among the other European countries, France and Italy are simultaneously 
exporters and importers of eggs with a tendency to show from year to year consi¬ 
derable surpluses of imports over exports. French exports reached their maxi¬ 
mum in 1930 (considerable quantities were shipped to Spain and the United 
Kingdom), a year during which 45 million pounds of eggs were shipped. From 
that year exports declined until 1933, when a slight improvement was reg¬ 
istered. Imports have a corresponding opposite tendency so that today France 
imports more eggs than she exports. The Italian egg trade presents a similar 
picture with the difference that during the last three years under review not 
only exports but also imports have diminished. Italy is taking on more and 
more the character of an importer country. 

Among the countries of Eastern and South-eastern Europe, Hungary and 
Bulgaria have held out best against the reduction in exports during the period 
under review. In 1935 their exports still represented 76.7 % and 67.2 % respec¬ 
tively of the four-year average of 1930-33, while exports from Poland. Romania 
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and Yugoslavia represented only 55.9 %, 51.4 % and 48.7 % respectively. On 
the other hand, in relation to the 1934 figures,Poland showed an. increase and 
Romania and Yugoslavia showed smaller reductions than those of Hungary and 
Bulgaria. In 1935 the U. S. S. R. practically prohibited exports of eggs; during 
that year egg imports, principally from Finland, exceeded exports. Egg exports 
from the U. S. S. R. commenced to decline rapidly after 1931, falling from 45 
million pounds in 1931 to 15.8, 4.3 and 2.7 million pounds in the suceeding 
years and being reduced in 1935 to 17,600 pounds. To meet the requirements of 
the home market, the U. S. S. R. government has definitely prohibited exports 
of eggs and other food products. 

After the elimination of such an important exporting country as the U.S.S.R., 
in 1935 the group of 6 countries in Eastern and South eastern Europe saw their 
share of world exports reduced by almost half the average amount supplied during 
the period 1930-33. The reduction in relation to 1934 was only 5.7 since during 
that year the U. S. S. R. exported only a minimum quantity of eggs. 

Of the two important exporting countries of Western Europe (excluding 
Denmark and the Netherlands), the Irish Free State and the Belgo-Duxembourg 
Customs Union, the former was better able to hold out. The decline in the exports 
of Belgium which took place not only in relation to 1934 but also in relation 
to the four-year average, denotes a serious crisis in the poultry industry of this 
country which after the war was able to increase its poultry stock to such an 
extent as to be able to become a great exporter. 


V. — Exports of eggs in the shell from the principal European exporting countries, 

(thousand lb) 


Groups 

OF COUNTRILS 



Average 

1930/33 





% ; 

1935 

iy35 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1934 

■■ 100 

Average 
■■ zoo 

Group 1 ) 

Eastern and South 
eastern Europa.m 
countries (6 coun¬ 
tries) 

1 

1 

1 

136.742 

! 

1 

144.969 

257,894 

174,404 

225,053 

313329 

318,789 

943 

53.0 

2nd Group ^) 

Western European 
countries (4 coun¬ 
tries) 

372.435 

385.321 

445,587 

374,570 

475,338 

478,598 

453,840 

/ 

96.7 

83.6 

Total (10 countries) 

509J77 

530,290 

703,481 

548,974 

700,391 

\ 

791,927 

772J629 

96,0 

72,4 


z) Bulgana, Hung<ir\ Poland, Romania, Yugoslavia, and U. S. S. R. — 2 ) Belgo>I«uxemburg Customs 
Union, Denmark, Irish Frte State and the Netherlands 


The group of exporting countries in Western Europe, thanks to the extraor¬ 
dinary development of Danish exportation, shows a reduction of only 16.4 % in 
relation to the average and of 3.3 % in relation to 1934, while for the 10 coun¬ 
tries considered in Table I (with the exception of France and Italy) and in 
Table V, the reduction was respectively 27.6 % and 4 %, 
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III. — WORI.D IMPORTS. 

The measure of shrinkage observed is naturally also to be found in imports. 
In 1935 the total for the group of 8 principal importing countries, all European, 
shows a reduction of 3.7 % from 1934 and of nearly 30 % from the average, and 
the average. All save one these countries imported smaller quantities than 
those of the period 1930-33 and all but two also imported less than in 1934. 
The imports of the United Kingdom and Czechoslovakia, compared with 1934 
were larger but, compared with the average, they were smaller by about 15 %. 
In 1935 Spain, on the other hand, shows imports exceeding the average by 
21 % but they are smaller those of 1934 by about 3 % 

The greatest relative reduction took place in Austria and Germany where 
imports in 1935 represented respectively only 32 9 % and 48 7 % of the average. 

The United Kingdom continues to occupy the first place among importers 
with quantities fluctuating between 303 8 million pounds in 1933 and 438 9 
million pounds in 1930. 


VI. — World trade in eg^s tn the shell — Imports, 

(thousand lb ) 


Countnes 

i<)15 

1934 

Average 
1930 3i 

1933 

193* 

I93t 

1930 

% 1935 

1934 

» 100 

Average 
m> 100 

Gtrmany 

142 527 

167,480 

292,411 

184,933 

315,937 

315,554 

353,221 

85 1 1 

1 48 7 

Austria 

! 10 064 j 

14,725 

30.550 

19,772 1 

25,196 

38,428 

38.804 

68 3 

' 32 9 

Spam 

73,694 I 

76,138 

60.919 

83,561 

51,328 

50,056 

58,731 

96 8 

121 0 

Fiance 

23,513 

26,469 

40,576 

34.694 

28,384 

67,643 

31,582 

888 

57.9 

United Kingdom i) 

327,036 

309,765 

375.478 

303.787 

330,606 

428.666 

438.852 1 

105 6 i 

87 1 

Italy . 

2 ) 10,013 

18,191 

50 284 

19.363 

77.138 

54.320 

50,315 ! 


. 

Switzerland 

30,837 

32,952 

33.747 

33,024 

37,128 ; 

34,506 

30,332 

93 6 

91 4 

Czechoslovakfii 

13,311 

9.712 

15,309 

11,462 

19,667 

18,204 

11,904 

137 1 

869 

Total 

2)630,995 

655,432 

899,274 

690,596 

885484 

1,007,377 

1,013,741 

963 

70.2 


i) The original figures, expressed In number of eggs, have been convtrted to pounds on the basis of the 
coeffident 7,260 eggs ■■ x,ooo lb — 2)1 or Italy the first 9 monthb only 


Important changes have occurred in the composition of the United 
Kingdom's imports; in particular, the proportion of the total imports of the 
United Kingdom supplied by British countries in 1935 smaller both 

in relation to 1934 and to the average. This proportion was highest in I 933 
when imports from the Dominions, the British colonies, etc., represented 32 7 % 
of the total imports of the United Kingdom; in 1935 it fell to 24.4% as against 
31.0 % in 1934. 

This is explained by the severe competition which arose between the export¬ 
ing countries after the shrinkage of the egg tiade. The biggest market in the 
world is always the scene of the severest competition. Many poultry breedem 
in the United Kingdom believe that imports from abroad should be limited in 
order to give a greater impulse to the national industry. The solution of the 
problem does not appear to be easy in view of the existing trade agreements. 
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III 1935 the first place among the suppliers of the United Kingdom was 
again occupied by Denmark, with 33,2 % of the total imports, followed by the 
Netherlands with 13.5 % and the Irish Free State with 12.i %. Mention should 
be made of the reduction of this last country's share, which during the period 
of 1930-33 amounted to 18.4 % of total British imports. 

As regards the other countries, the increase in imports from Australia 
(5 4 % on the average and 9 7 % on 1935) and Poland's steady contribution of 
10 % should be emphasized 

In the severe competition between all countries during the years 1934 
and 1935, France, the U. S. S. R and Egypt have been almost completely eli¬ 
minated from the market of the United Kingdom; on an average, during the 
period 1930-1933, these countries had contributed 2.5 % of the British imports. 

The second importing country in the world, Germany, continued to res¬ 
trict her purchases abroad during the peiiod under consideration. In addition 
to the reduction in imports, energetic measures have been taken, particularly 
during the last two years under review, with the object of encouraging the nation¬ 
al poultry industry. In fact, the aims of the German poultry industry form 
an integral part of the plans for the general development of production. The 
object, as far as the poultry industry is concerned, is to attain the highest pos¬ 
sible degree of independence of foreign markets. The general lines of the me¬ 
thod employed are: (i) not to increase numbers, but to improve the breeds 
in order to increase yields; (2) to direct the poultry industry in such a way 
as to concentrate it in the hands of the small farmers who must not import 
from abroad too great quantities of cereals and feed for their birds; (3) to 
ensure to the producer a reasonable profit which will at the same time not 
weigh too heavily on the consumer. 

As an importer, Germany follows the principle of buying only from those 
who make purchases from her, and of avoiding as far as possible the accumu¬ 
lation of excessive quantities during the period of abundance or egg floods ”, 
so that the price of the national product may not fall below a minimum fixed 
in advance. 

During the 6 years under review, imports of eggs into Germany fell from 
356.2 million pounds in 1930, to 315.6, 184.9, ^^7 5 142 5 million pounds 

in the succeeding years. 

The most important source of supply is the Netherlands which supplied 
32.9 % of the total German imports for 1935, as against 44.3 % in 1934 and 33.4 % 
on an average during the period 1930-1933. In 1935, Dutch exports to Germany 
did not reach the figures of the previous year, either absolutely or relatively, 
because Germany regulated her egg purchases in the Netherlands according to 
the quantity of other products bought in Germany by the Netherlands. 

The volume of German imports from Denmark has been increasing steadily; 
their proportion in relation to total Germain imports rose from 4.8 % in 1930 to 
19-5 % in 1934 and to 22.8 % in 1935. It should be emphasized that Bulgaria 
has been taking an ever stronger hold on the German market, occupying in 1935 
the third place among the countries supplying Germany. Romania, which during 
the first part of the period under review was one of the principal suppliers, has lost 
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VII. — Imports of eggs in the shell into the United Kingdom, by origin. 

(thousand lb.) 


Origin 

*935 1 

1 *934 

Average 1930-33 

Absolute 

data 

1 **** 1 

i 1 

Absolute 1 
data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Irish Free State. 

39.606 

1 

12.1 

1 

1 52.819 

17.1 ! 

69,204 

18.4 

Union of South Africa and South-West Africa 




i 



Territory. 

i) 5.967 

1 8 

^i) 4.%5 

1.6 

1 8,421 

2.2 

Australia. 

31.767 

9.7 1 

34.706 

11.2 

1 20,205 

5.4 

Other British Coutries. 

2,398 

0.8 1 

3,469 

1.1 1 

1 1.399 

0.4 

Total from Bnltsh Countries . . . 

79,738 

24.4 

95,959 

31.0 

99,229 

26.4 

Denmark. 

108.536 

33.2 

105,545 

34.1 

111.908 

29.6 

Poland (and Danrig). 

33,316 

10.2 

32,108 

10.4 


10.9 

China. 

1 20,273 

6.2 

23,397 

7.5 1 

! 22.555 

6.0 

Netherlands. 

1 44.2% 

13.5 

15,611 

5.0 

41,030 

10,9 

Bclgo-Luxemburg Customs Union. 

4.210 

1.3 

811 

0.3 1 

26,620 

7.1 

Sweden. 

1 4.507 

1.4 

4.263 

1.4 j 

5.764 

1.5 

Finland. 

10,607 

3.2 

14,707 

4.7 1 

3.574 

1.0 

Other Foreign Countries. 

1 21.553 

6.6 

17,366 

5.6 

24,761 

6.6 

Total from Foreign Countries . 

247,298 

756 

213,808 

69.0 

276,249 

73.6 

General Total. 

327,036 

100.0 

309,767 

100.0 

375,478 

100.0 

including. 

1 






France. 

I 




(3,201) 

(0.9) 

U S S. R . 

1 




(2,025) 

(0.5) 

Kgypt . 


I 


... 

(4.213) 

(1.1) 


i) Union of South Africa only 


— _ — - 

*9 J3 


1932 


*93* 


1930 


Origin 

Absolute 

data 

<1 

Absolute 

data 


Absolute 

data 

0 / 

/O 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Iri.sh Free State . . . 

Union of South Africa and 
South-West Africa Ter¬ 
ritory . 

Australia. 

Other British countries . 

56,830 

7,520 

31.406 

3,652 

18,7 

2.5 

103 

1 2 

65,284 

8.698 

25,059 

419 

198 

26 

76 

01 

75.648 

9,737 

15,182 

975 

17.7 

2.3 

3.5 

0.2 

79,054 

7,729 

9,171 

550 

18.0 

1.8 

2.1 

0.1 

Total from British 
Countries . . . 

99,408 

32.7 

99,460 

301 

101,542 

23.7 

96,504 

22.0 

Denmark . 

Poland (and Danzig) . . 

China. 

Netherlands . 

Belgo-Luxemburg Customs 

Union . 

SvV'eden . 

Finland . 

Other Foreign Countries . 

103.071 

27,793 

23,093 

16,582 

7,432 

3.340 

7.907 

15.159 

33 9 
9.2 
7.6 

5.5 

2.4 

1.1 

2.6 
5.0 

105,695 

30,991 

14,055 

23,198 

26,187 

5.989 

5.208 

19,823 

32.0 

9.4 
4.3 
7.0 

7.9 

1.8 

1.5 
6.0 

124,815 

44.430 

24,756 

63,481 

34.275 

5.605 

986 

28,776 

29.1 

10.4 

5.8 

14.8 

8.0 

1.3 

0.2 

6.7 

111,252 

59,733 

28,317 

60,859 

38,586 

8,121 

195 

35,285 

25.3 

13.6 

6.4 

13.9 

1 8.8 
1.9 
0.0 
8.1 

Total from Foreign 
Countries .... 

204,377 

67.3 

231,146 

69.9 

327,124 

76.3 

342,348 

78.0 

Oetieral Total ... 

1 

303,785 

100.0 

330,606 

100.0 

428,666 

100.0 

438,852 

100.0 

including: 

France . 

U. S. wS. R . 

%ypt . 

(4) 

(915) 

(1,665) 

(0.0) 

(0.3) 

(0.5) 

(308) 

(1,441) 

(4.068) 

(0.1) 

(0.4)1 

(1.2) 

(1,599) 

(4.339) 

(3,653) 

(0.4) 

(1.0) 

(0.9) 

(10,892) 

(1.403) 

(7,465) 

(2.5) 

(0.3) 

0.7) 
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much ground, mainly on account of the interruption, during a certain period, of 
the trade between the two countries on account of difficulties arising in their 
trade relations. The fact should also be emphasized that in 1935 the U. S. S. R, 
and Poland were practically absent from the German market, though during 
the period 1930-1934 they still contributed an average respectively of 5.9 % and 
4 % of German imports. In 1935 China also did not appear on the market. 
Turkey, which in ^934 had increased her sales to Germany, in 1935 succeeded ' 
in increasing them further and also in improving her relative importance on the 


VIII. — Imports of efigs in the shell into Germany, hy origin. 

(thous^and lb.) 



1935 

1934 

Average 1930'33 

Origin 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Netherlands. 

46.927 

32.9 

74,134 

44.3 

97.737 

33.4 

Denmark ... . 

32.529 

22.8 

32.696 

19.5 

27,583 

9.4 

Romania ... . 

4.105 

2.9 

10,008 

6.0 

28.446 

9.7 

Bulgaria. 

19,844 

139 

16,436 

9.8 

29,762 

10.2 

IFinland. ... 

5.636 

40 

6,391 

3.8 

5.055 

1.7 

Yugoslavia. 

6.998 

49 

4,952 

2.9 

13,348 

4.6 

Belgo'lvuxemburg Customs Union . . 

6.183 

4.3 

8,071 

4.8 

21.328 

7.3 

Poland. 

45 

0.0 

804 

0.5 

11.685 

40 

Hungary. 

4.635 

3.3 

4.675 

2.8 

8.987 

3.1 

Sweden. ... 

2.619 

1.8 

2.443 

1.5 

3.520 

1.2 

U. S. vS. R. 

439 

i 0.3 

118 

0.1 

17,249 

5.9 

Lithuania. . 

6 

00 

211 

0.1 

4,511 

1.6 

Turkey. 

3,563 

2.5 

2.486 

1.5 

1,236 

0.4 

Other countries . . . 

8,998 

6.4 

4,055 

2.4 

21,964 

7.5 

Total . . . 

142327 

100.0 

167,480 

100.0 

292,411 

100.0 

including: 







China. 

— 

— 

116 

0.1 

5,815 

1 2.0 

Irish Free State.. 

4,997 

3.5 

52 

0.0 

— 

— 


— 

-- 

'- 

- 

* -- 




1 1933 

1 1932 

1931 


1 1930 

Origin 

Absolute 

data 

1 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

1 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Netherlands. 

68.721 

37.2 

119,611 

37.8 

101,473 

32.1 

101,142 

28.6 

Denmark. 

30.946 

16.7 

43,648 

13.8 

18,932 

6.0 

16.806 

4.8 

Romania.1 

13,620 

7.4 

33,538 

10.6 

29,060 

9.2 

37,568 

10.6 

Bulgaria. 

12,007 

6.5 

25,354 

8.0 

42,145 

133 

39.543 

11.2 

Finland . 

10,852 

5.9 

7,819 

2.5 

1,480 

0.5 

69 

0.0 

Yugoslavia. 

9,495 

5.2 

6,878 

2.2 

15,627 

5.0 

21,390 

6.1 

Belgo-Luxemburg Customs 






4.8 



Union. 

9,067 

4.9 

34.734 

11.0 

15,158 

26,353 

7.5 

Poland. 

8,134 

4.4 

5,227 

1.7 

8,421 

2.7 

24,957 

7.0 

Hungary. 

5,385 

2.9 

2,733 

0.9 

12,260 

3.9 

15,570 

4,4 

Sweden . 

4,036 

2.2 

4,353 

1.4 

2377 

0.8 

3,314 

0.9 


2,491 

1.3 

12,410 

3.9 

30,568 

9.6 

23,526 

6.7 

Lithuania. 

2,127 

1.1 

4,881 

1.5 

5,475 

1.7 

5,563 

1.6 

Turkey. 

482 

0.2 

1,504 

0.5 

1,594 

0.6 

1,363 

0.4 

Other countries. 

7,570 

4.1 

13,247 

4.2 

30,984 

9.8 

36.057 

10.2 

Total . . . 

184,933 

100,0 

315,937 

100.0 

315354 

100.0 

353,221 

100.0 

inclnditig: 

i 








China. 

2,066 

1.1 

3,342 

1.1 

8,057 

2.6 

9.797 

2.8 

Irish Free State .... 





MM. 
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market. For the first time during the period under consideration, the Irish Free 
State appears on the German market with substantial quantities of eggs amount¬ 
ing in 1935 to 3.5 % of the total German imports. 

The third place among importing countries in the world was occupied again 
by Spain in 1935. The fluctuations among the suppliers of the Spanish market 
are numerous and illustrate the variations in the world egg trade. The most 
important country supplying Spain in 1935 was the Belgo-Luxembourg Customs 
Union, followed by Poland and Argentina. It should not be forgotten that even 
in 1930 these three countries exported either no eggs to Spain or only negli¬ 
gible quantities, when the principal sources of supply were France, French Mo¬ 
rocco and Turkey; in 1935 the importance of these countries was greatly dimi¬ 
nished. Generally speaking, the number of sources from which Spain obtains 
her supplies has greatl}’ increased. In addition to the above-mentioned coun¬ 
tries, Spain*s new suppliers include Bulgaria, Uruguay, the Irish Free State 
and Denmark. 


IV. — 'Eqg prices. 

During 1935 the price of eggs showed a marked recovery in the various 
exporting countries and in the south-eastern countries.! 

Since the United Kingdom, as the greatest importer in the world, absorbs 
considerable quantities of eggs at all seasons of the year and from all countries, 
an index of the price fluctuations of eggs on the world market may be found in 


IX. — Prices of 1000 eg^^ imported in the United Kingdom. 

Gold francs 

. 49 17 

i 9 n . 4882 

1911 . 59 17 

1912 98.31 

1931 103.56 

1930 .•. 129 69 


the average value of eggs imported into this country. During the period under 
review, the lowest price was registered in 1934 with 48.82 gold francs per 1000 
eggs as against a maximum of 129.69 francs reached in 1930. 

The average price of looo eggs iii 1935 was 49.47 gold francs; although this 
price is slightly above that of 1934, it represents only 38.9 % of the value in 1930. 

V. — World imports during the first quarter of 1936. 

Imports of eggs in the 7 chief importing countries during the first three months 
of 1936 amounted to 157.2 million pounds as against 129.9 ^935 ^nd 193.5 on 

the average during the period 1931-1934. Four of these seven countrie.s increased 
their purchases abroad compared with the previous year, while the reductions 
in the purchases of the other three countries were not considerable. Evidently 
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X. — Imports of eggs in the shell during the first quarter of the years igjz to 1936. 

(thousand lb.)* 


Countries 

1936 

X935 

Average 

X 931-34 

*934 

X93S 

X93a 

X93Z 

% 

*935 
•• ICO 

t936 

Average 

zoo 

Germany. 

33.859 

34.537 

61,417 

42,551 

70,714 

66,254 

66.150 

98.0 

55.1 

Austria .... 

2,431 

2.294 

5.171 

4,290 

5,631 

4,938 

5,823 

106.0 

47.0 

Spain. 

13.630 

14.680 

12.015 

21.499 

7,293 

9,239 

10,027 

92 8 

113.4 

I^Tancc. 

11.353 

6.014 

10,461 

10.104 

11,713 

5,331 

14,695 

1888 

108.5 

United Kingdom . 

88.724 

63.891 

73.445 

65.881 

60.148 

71,609 

96,143 

138.9 

120.8 

Italy. 


2.446 

8.754 

6,163 

3,197 

16.887 

8,770 

80.3 

... 

Switzerland . . . 

‘5.673 

7.069 

8.913 

8.746 

7.168 

12,405 

7,332 

63.7 

Crechoslovalda . . 

1.490 

1,424 

2.041 

1.171 

1,981 

2,865 

2,147 

104.6 

73.0 

Total . . . 

z) 157,160 

I) 129,909 

i) 173,463 

1) 154,242 

I) 164,648 

I) 172,641 

I) 202,317 

121.0 

90.6 


i) Italy not included 


in such a short space of time one cannot speak of an improvement, but the 
increase during the first quarter of this year in the imports of several countries 
with a large consumption, combined with a rise in the price of eggs on the 
markets of the principal exporting countries, may be significant. 

If during the succeeding months the purchases of the importing countries 
remain at the level of the first quarter, the year 1935 will have marked the 
lowest point in the depression of the world egg market. 

V. Desmirean. 


Current information on live stock and derivatives. 

Irish Free State: Pastures benefited from the rains of July and milk yields 
were consequently well maintained. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Grass was plentiful during July and the 
prospect of ample grazing during the autumn seems assured Cattle and sheep have 
done fairly well but need drier conditions Milk yields were maintained generally, 

Netherlands' During the month of July the feeding conditions for milk cows were 
good in consequence of the satisfactory growth of grass In comparison with tlie 
corresponding figures for last year, milk production in Groningen, Gelderland and 
Utrecht was up to normal standard, it declined by 5 % in Zeeland. In all the other 
provinces milk production increased by about 5 %. 

Switzerland: Grass being abimdant milk production has increased in comparison 
with last year. 

U. R. S, S According to the latest official information, the government plans 
for the poultry industry have been completely fulfilled. The number of incubating 
stations in Russia has been raised from 313 in 1935 to 342 in 1936, More tl^an 
20 million chickens have been raised in 1936 (108 % of the number planned), tihis 
number representing 6.2 million head more than last year. 

Argentina (Telegram of 20 August): The health of live stock is good. 

Algeria: Animals generally are in good condition. Fodder production this year 
will show the effect of the bad conditions which prevailed during haymaking. The 
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rdins of May and June have nearly destroyed a considerable part of the cut but 
they were of benefit for grazing tracts On the whole, fairly good feeding condi¬ 
tions are assured for the remainder of the summer 

French Morocco The condition of the animals is satisfactory in all districts. 
Land for grazing is still covered with a tall growth but the dried up, very ligneous 
grasses are poor nourishment for the animals, especially "in the south, where the sur¬ 
face waters have also practically disappeared 

Union of South Africa June was unu.sually dry in the south-western districts 
of the Cape Province, grazing was comparatively scarce and stock, especially lambing 
ewes, were in a weak condition with the result that heavy losses of lambs were expe¬ 
rienced Critical conditions prevailed in some of the north-western areas, there was 
little or no grazing and farmers were compelled to trek, heavy losses were reported 
and lambs had to be done away with in order to save tlie ewes In the coastal 
districts of the south-coast cattle and grazing were satisfactory but areas inland were 
drier and grazing was comparatively scarce Conditions were fairly satisfactory in 
the Karroo witli the exception of the south where there were complaints of drought, 
cattle and grazing were on the whole in good condition and the lambing crop was 
successful In Bechuanaland and Oriqualand west grass was plentiful and cattle were 
fat and healthy In the border districts cattle and grazmg were in good condition 
and outstandmg lambing results were reported Favourable conditions were expe¬ 
rienced also in the Transkeien territory 

In Natal cattle were on the whole in good condition and grazing in June was 
abundant 

Small sto<'k in the Orange Free State were in fair condition on the whole but 
cattle tell off in condition as a result of inadequate grazing in the north-eastern districts 
Lambing results generally were good 

In the Transvaal cattle and grazing were in good condition 


SUPPLEMENTARY FIGURES 

U S S R In the following table are given the official figures of area and 
production of cereals in 1935 compared with those in 1934 five-year average. 


CROPS 

1 Arba 


Proddctxon 



1 

X935 

1934 

Average 

19*9 

to 1933 

% X935 

} X933 

X934 

Average 

1929 

to 1933 

% X935 

1934 

•» 100 

Aver 

age 

*» xoo 

1934 

100 

Aver¬ 

age 

100 

1 z,ooo acres 

1 z,ooo centals 

Wheat. 

91,569 

87.098 

83,073 

1051 

1102 

679.685 

670,503 

503,870 

1014 

134 9 

Rye. 

«) 57.134 

59.371 

65,737 

962 

86 9 

1 465,565 

443.838 

494.524 

104 9 

94.1 

Barley. 

s) 20,457 

20,%0 

18.023 

97 6 

113,5 

183.425 

150,724 

141,266 

121,7 

129.8 

Oats. 

45.271 

44,507 

42,678 

101 7 

106 1 


416.697 

308,520 

96,7 

130 5 

Maixe. . 

7.997 

9,093 

9.351 

88 0 

85 5 

i 60,982 

84 722 

82,303 

1 72 0 

741 

Rice 

341 

327 

307 

104.1 

1108 

I 5.717 

5.670 

4,600 

1008 

124 3 


Winter crop — v) Spring crop 
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ArgewHna: The final estimates of cereal and linseed production in I9i5>sfi 
are as follows: 












Eleven months (August i-June 30) 


Twelve months 
(August I'July 31 ) 


Exports I Imports 


Expoiitng Couutrui: 

Bulgaria. 

Bungary. 

Uthuanla «... 

Poland. 

Romania .... 
Yugoslavia .... 

U 9 S. R. 

Canada . j 

Argentina . . . > 

Chile .I 

Syria and I^banon . 

Algeria. 

French Morocco . . 

Tunis . 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 

Importing Countrus' 

Germany. 

Austria 

Belgium ..... 
Denmark . . 

Spam . ... 

Estonia 

Insh Free State . . 
Finland . . 

France 

Gr. Brit and N Ire! 
Greece . . . 

Italy 

latvia. 

Norway 

Netherlands . . . ' 


Wheat. 


Thousand centals (i cental *= 100 lb.). 


Japan . 

Egypt . . . 
Union of South Afr. 


Portugal. 

331 

Sweden ... 

137 

Switzerland . . . . j 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . 1 

0 

United States . 

15 

Ceylon. 


China . 

7 

India 

117 


0 

0 

593 

220 1 0 

0 

0 

6,585 

6,312 0 

0 

0 

1,274 

580 i 0 

0 

0 

1,105 

668 0 

0 

0 

3,353 

2.059 2 

0 

0 

326 

2,482 0 



2 ) 16.610 

2 ) 1,243 2 ) 0 

2 

0 

123,667 

81.133 , 9 


— 

36,857 

99.356 i ~ 


1 

I) 1.314 

1 ) 653 , 1 ) 0 

0 

of 

159 

251 ’ 7 


128 

0 

185 

220 

i M09 

119 

2.017 

0 

0 

278 

503 

0 

0 

2.771 

57 

lot 

1.554 . 

1.797 

, 928 

1,671 

22,295 

0 

‘ 0 , 

569 ' 

472 

1 

31 

4.493 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

18 

13 

1 26 

0 

0 

57 ' 

119 

79 

0 

1 0 j 

522 

708 

1 0 

0 

7.626 

0 

0 

192 

176 

0 

0 

1,420 




... 

I) 7,064 I) 

17,791 

I) 14.152 

33 

66 1 

li.572 . 

9,778 

1 560 

721 

104,660 

0 

0 1 

1,041 ) 

1,303 

‘ 0 

0 

7,846 


220 

6.526 

584 

1,274 

2,538 

2,500 

1,285 

86.627 

105.866 

659 

278 

7.028 

4,482 

2JJ58 

44.924 

0 


0 

2.443 i 

1 

0 


152 i 

163 

0 

207 

42 ' 

1,825 , 


1,512 


926 

849 

1.973 

902 

1.270 , 

2 1 

1 

2 


9,017 

9.592 

2 

1 10,750 

68 ! 

4 


2 


1.292 

703 

4 

849 

911 

146 


I.3I6 


28.501 1 

14,634 

1,356 

1 15.540 

n 



— 


95 

33 

— 

33 

1.607 

141 , 


273 


3.735 1 

10,465 

289 

10,889 

0 

340 1 


243 


298 I 

101 

247 

iOl 




— 

1 ) 

7.683 I) 

9,431 

— 

10378 

1) 

2 

1 ) 

51 

t) 

2 I) 

1,235 

51 

135 

1) 

0 

I) 

2 

I) 

22 1 ) 

527 

2 

531 

1,979 i 

260»783 j 


274,596 


233,764 

242,731 

297,979 

I 277374 


Exporting Countrui' 

Germany. 

Bulgaria. 

Btto^. 

:: 

X,lthuania .... 

Poland. 

Romania .... 

Sweden . 

U. a S. R. 

Canada . 

Argentina .... 

Algeria. 

Importing Countrios: 

Austria . 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Finland. 

France 

Italy ...... 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 
Hwitserland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
United Statea . . , 

Msti . , . 


Thousand centals (1 « centals 100 lb.). 


1 0 

60 

381 

820 

51 

602 

5,265 1 

51 

1 0 

0 

0 

121 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

) 168 

0 

0 

333 

659 

331 

22 '1 

783 

15 

0 

0 

187 

721 

0 

0 ,, 

728 

0 

* 0 

0 

1,797 

1,909 

0 


1,929 

13 

0 

0 

1,973 

1,197 

0 

0 

1,199 

1,263 

0 

0 

4,506 

11,378 

0 

21 

11,665 

0 

0 

0 

342 

0 

0 

0 

0 

101 

0 

2 

888 

1,949 

18 

22 ! 

2.000 



- 2 ) 

U24 

2 ) 547 

— 


624 

141 

0 

0 

1,003 

545 

0 

n j 

666 

397 



2,152 

5,686 

— 


5.904 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

22 

24 

0 

0 ^ 

26 

I 0 ^ 

119 

18 

2 

0 

939 

1.715 ! 

0 

4 i 

203 

183 

26 

13 

3,183 

1,726 

31 

0 

353 

251 

0 

4 

3.746 ! 

3.788 ■ 

4 

0 

205 

154 

0 

0 

1,409 1 

298 1 

0 



I) 

0 

*) 2 

I) 20 j 

«) 31 

4 

MM 



... 


.... 

- 

0 

0 

494 

"*309 

0 

0 

3,084 

2.337 

0 

0 

227 

101 

77 

227 

1,504 

'•tf? 

227 

0 

44 

26 

0 

0 

311 

152 ' 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

4 

15 

18 

4 

0 

75 

448 

4 

0 

1,058 

5.717 j 

0 

2,102 

1,782 

1375 

19381 

24,916 

14320 

*2,7*1 

84344 

_ 


r) a) iic notes puke 600 
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COUNTHIBS 

1 JUNE 

Eleven iiontbs (August z-June 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A pgust I-July 31 ) t 

EJCt»ORTS 1 

Imports 

KX1>0RT8 

Imports 

EXPOKTsj 
Z934-35 1 

Imports 

1936 

*935 

193 O 

19« I 

1935 36 1 

1934-35 

2933-30 1 

1934-33 

X934-35 




Oats* 

— Thousand centals it cental «= 100 lb). 



Exporting Countries 











Irish Free State . . 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 t 

0 1 

0 

Hungary. 

> ^2 

0 

0 

o' 

101 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

Uthoania .... 

0 

9 

0 

0 1 

518 

212 

0 

0 

212 

0 

Poland. 

203 

64 

0 

oS 

2,425 

937 

0 

0 

994 

0 

Romania .... 

1 II 

9 

0 

0 

379 

64 

0 

0 

68 

0 

Chechoslovakia . . 

0 

29 

0 

0 ! 

82 

31 

13 

2 

53 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

1 0 

4 

0 

0 

73 ! 

276 

0 

0 

280 

0 

Canada . 

423 

500 

0 


3.569 , 

4.601 

0 

0 

4,965 

0 

United States . . . 

117 

82 

0 

130 1 

203 i 

117 

22 

4.819 

150 

4,82S 

Argentina .... 

209 

650 



2.937 1 

13.062 

— 

— 

13,362 


Chile . 

... 

' ... 

0 

0 

z) 531 ii) 1.047 

0 

0 

1.243 1 

0 

Tunis ..... 

2 

44 

0 

0 

214 

410 

0 

0 

467 

0 

Australia . . . 

4 

4 

0 

0 

’5, 

260 

2 

2 ! 

265 

2 

Importing Countries 








1 

1 



Germany. 

0 

0 

13 

187 

0 

13 

269 

4.612 

13 

4.791 

Austria . . . 

1 0 

0 

71 

71 

0 

0 

560 

229 1 

0 

287 

Belgium. 


0 

46 

108 

0 

0 

842 

313 

0 

430 

Denmark ... 

1 4 

0 

35 

77 

439 

657 

137 

829 

657 

884 

Estonia . 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

44 

0 

15 

0 

Finland . 

‘ 0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

2 

741 

11 i 

2 

n 

France. 

,, 




I) 7 

I) 31 

I) 381 

I) 340 

1 33 

425 

Gr Brit. andN Irel 

, 0 

0 

443 

500 

20 

18 

2.597 

2,998 

18 

3.468 

Italy . . . . , 



— 

— 



— 

— 

' 0 

4.806 

I^atvia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Norway 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

7 

20, 

0 

64 

Netherlands 

» 

0 

35 

170 

214 

U 

448 

776 

11 

873 

Sweden . . . 

0 

0 

18 

0 

179 

37 

267 

24 

37 

24 

SwitrerUnd . . 

0 

0 

357 

271 

0 

0 

4,076 

4.083 

0 

4.354 

Algeria . ... 

46 

7 

0 

4 

212 

128 

40 

126 

132 

141 

Totals . . 

1,065 

1,402 

1,053 

1,533 

12,328 

21,949 

10,446 

19,184 

22,977 

25,412 




Maize* — Thousand centals (i cental = 

100 lb ) 









EZGIIl 

MONTHS 


Twt I \ l 

MONTHS 






(November x Juin 30 ) 

(No\ I Cct 3x) 

/ xporting ( ountrus 











Bulgaria . 

518 

0 

0 

0 

1.195 

399 

0 

0 

401 

0 

Hungarv 

0 

0 

496 

245 

31 

130 

6.618 

505 

130 

2,996 

Romania . . 

1 543 

1.054 

0 

0 

13 999 

7,020 

0 

0 

' 11,131 

0 

Yugoslavia . . 

51 

741 

0 

0 

946 

9,961 

0 

0^ 

12,652 

0 

United States . ' 

106 

2 

20 

3 428 

207 

216 

5,267 

10,781 

. <251 

23 034 

Argentina , 

9 639 

15,289 

— 

— 

97 121 

82.815 

— 

— 

i 143,349 

... 

Java and Madura ’ 

353 

88 

— 


1.958 

1,310 

— 

— 

1 1,422 

— 

Itido China ... | 

t ’15 

509 


— 

4,987 

5,509 

— 

— 

10,099 


.Syrm and I«ebanon . ' 

' 4 

2 

0 

0 

66 

2 

2 

7 

2 

7 

^5gypt . . . 1 

• •. 

... 



I) 0 

1 ) 0 

I) 7 

z) 18 


31 

Union of South Afr ii 0 

1 

1 928 


... 

1,440 

6.592 

X) 4 

I) 0 

1 10 247 

0 

Importing Countries 











Germany .... 

, 0 

0 

MO 

677 

0 

0 

3.422 

6,614 

0 

7 , 73 # 

Austria . 

1 0 

0 

639 

611 

0 

0 

4.861 

1 7,161 

0 

9,431 

Belgium .... 

9 

93 

1.493 

1.396 

368 

545 

13,265 

1 9,808 

728 

16.208 

Denmark .... 

0 

0 

181 

545 

0 

0 

2,485 

2,601 

0 

5.084 

Spain . 

0 

0 

20 

13 

0 

0 

1,482 

( 434 

0 

1.052 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

317 

516 

0 

0 

2.908 

3.746 

0 

6.237 

Finland. 

0 

0 1 

112 

106 i 0 

0 

I.S26 

364 

0 

988 

Fiance . 



... 


I) 2 

I) 7 

X) 9,182 

z) 10,110 

9 

14,154 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel 

88 

”l85 

4.879 

5,309 

818 

1,415 

51.950 

39,092 

2,222 

64,492 

Greece . 

0 

0 

2(8 

^1 

0 

0 

I.2I0 

725 

0 

988 

Italy . 





1 - 






Norway . 

0 

0 

243 

302 

0 

0 

1,698 

1.446 

0 

2.754 

Netherlands . . . 

2 

, 0 

1,340 

1,537 

2 

0 

13,556 

13,007 

0 

19.321 

Poland . 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

8 

Portugal .... 

0 

1 0 

37 

71 

2 

0 

293 

437 

2 

548 

Sweden . ^ . 

0 

' 0 

196 

60 

0 

0 

948 

342 

0 

891 

Switrerland .... 

0 

1 0 

123 

123 

0 

0 

1,261 

1,107 

0 

1.892 

Csechoslovakia . . 

0 

1 0 

190 

236' 

0 

0 

1,349 

1,817 

0 

2.793 

Canada . 

0 

i 0 

117 

214 

44 

2 

1,649 

2.657 

4 


Japan . 



• .. 

... 


— 

I) 3.708 

i) 9 


1,771* 

Tunis . 

0 

1 ~ 2 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

55 

1 

7 

55 

Totiyt. . . 

13,228 

! 18393 

1 

1 10,941 

15,402 

123,190 

115,925 

128,651 

lUMS 

m.«s6 

* 

mm 


t) 6«e notiM pfife 600 




























COUNTRIES 


jSxporttng Counirus, 
gAain . 

tMr . 

Suited States . . . 


liMlia . . . 
Ifkdo-Chliia . 


tfmpofHng Countries 
tkhnany .... 
Austria .... 
Mgium .... 
peaiaark .... 
l^stonia .... 
IMi Free State . 
Ftwnce . . . 

Brit, and N Irel 
Greece .... 
IStUigary 

t^tvia . . . 

tflihuania . . . 

Napsay . . . 

Netherlands . . 

Fc^d .... 
tkfftngal . . 

Sweden .... 

Switserland . . . 

OSeehoslovakja 
^ Yugoslavia . . . 

Canada . 

Oiile . 

Ceyioa ...... 

Cltlna. 

Java and Madura 

Japan. 

Syria and l^banon . 

Algeria . 

Ttmis. 

Union of South Afr.. 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 

Totals . . . 


Exporting Countries 

J ylflmynilft , . . 

Argentina 

India . 

Tunisia. 

importing Coanines 
Oennany . . . 

Belgium .... 
Denmark .... 

%)ain . 

Retonla . . 

Finland. 

Fipnce ..... 
Or Brit, and N. Irel 

Oreecc. 

Hungary . 

Italy .... 
lAtvia ... 
Norway . ... 

Ketlierlands . . . 

Boland. 

Sweden .... 
Csechpslovakia 
Yugoslavia 
Oa na d a 

United States ! 
Japan . ... 

Australia . . . 

Totals 


SEX MONTHS (January r-June 30) (jaJSS5“i“S2?^5i) 


1936 

1 1935 

1936 



RIee 

71 

4 

0 

0 

”331 

~112 

‘2.275 

2.*500 

282 

3,741 

3,309 

• • ♦ 

2.544 

2.227 


68 

40 

434 


Exports 


Thousand central (i cental « 100 lb.). 


Exports I impobts 


8,670 I 5021 


linseed. — 


2 0 { 

2.359 - 

198 0 

0 0 


558 

375 

0 

0 

613 

0 

104 

906 

463 

""412 

T667 

"*534 

1 571 1) 

357 

— 


2,086 


17,639 

25.752 

2.064 

1.931 

37.179 

4.784 

21,184 

26,577 I) 

15 X) 

7 

38.921 

33 

17,381 

17,974 



34,350 

... 

1 1,038 X) 

492 I) 

0 X) 

13 

1,561 

15 

236 

207 

1.779 

2,024 

611 

4,209 

0 

0 

269 

326 

0 

745 

57 

20 

432 

454 

62 

933 

0 

0 

62 

60 

0 

1 ^ 

— 

— 

9 

7 

*** 

18 

0 

0 

44 

31 

0 1 

t 55 

130 1) 

331 X) 

5,617 I) 

4.442 

514 

9.473 

79 

99 

1,413 

1.618 

141 1 

1 2,672 

0 

0 

291 

278 

0 

593 

0 

0 

183 

161 

0 

414 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

13 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

9 

0 

0 

62 

68 

0 

no 

794 

1,003 

2,039 

1,667 

2,044 

3,287 

42 

53 

639 

681 

196 

1,045 

— 

— 

42 

172 


414 

— 

— 

143 

165 


227 

0 

0 

223 

214 

0 

511 

0 

0 

514 

664 

0 

1,473 

0 

0 

247 

196 

0 

441 

9 

2 

536 

465 

4 

644 

— 

- X) 

207 1) 

97 

^ 1 

306 

2 

2 

6.294 

6,052 

2 

12,511 

333 

55 

4,998 

24.663 

146 j 

28,581 

31 

7 X) 

157 X) 

2 445 

154 1 

2 604 

66 I) 

582 I) 

159 1) 

77 

708 , 

866 

0 

0 

190 

209 

0 > 

414 

2 

0 

139 

90 

2 

152 

0 

0 

20 

20 

0 

26 

0 I) 

0 I) 

525 1) 

401 

0 

1,204 

106 

130 

35 

26 

247 

51 

0 I) 

0 I) 

42 I) 

44 

0 

79 

60,362 

74,924 

29,861 

50,188 i 

121,208 

79,536 

ind centals (i cental 100 lb.). 



179 

79 

0 1 

01 

280 

0 

14,985 

22.448 

— I 


1 38.958 


3,212 

1,219 

0 

0 

2.919 , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

[ 

0 

0 

2.875 

2,531 


' 5,452 

86 

82 

1,195 

1.334 

j 112 ' 

2.725 

— 

— 

238 

313 


562 


— 

165 

194 

1 — ( 

558 

2 

2 

15 

4 

' 4 ' 

20 

0 

0 

73 

44 

0 

84 

2 X) 

2 X) 

3.159 :) 

2,723 

4 j 

5,697 

0 

2 

3.029 

2,632 

2 ' 

5,774 

0 

0 

20 

49 

0 

119 

0 

4 

0 

0 1 

9 

0 

26 

49 

31 

11 

46 ; 

57 1 

*" 84 

0 

0 

273 

331 1 

0 

536 

71 

53 

3,298 

5,745 ! 

77 

8,871 

75 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 


— 

377 

527 


915 

0 

0 

271 

366 

0 

578 

0 

0 

60 

126 

0 

185 

4 

4 

414 

256 

n 

284 


— 

3.821 

5,038 


9,833 

0 1 ) 

2 X) 

no I) 

223 

2 

478 

0 

0 

231 

483 

0 

750 

184162 

83.944 

19,685 

22,965 

1 42*468 

43|505 


x) See notes page 600 
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a 


COUNTRIES 

Jtma 

Six MONTHS (January i>June 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuay x-Dec 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


1936 1 

X935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

X 936 

X933 

1935 

X935 

Exporting Countrus: 




Butter* — (Thousand Ib.). 




Austria . 

840 

853 

2 

2 

3.100 

2.690 

7j 

7 

5.688 

(8 

Denmark. .... 

31.006 

31.947 

0 

0 

161.179 

154,421 

7 

0 

304.936 

8 

Estonia . 

3.188 

2.515 

0 

0 

9,121 

9386 

0 

0 

23.894 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

9.564 

11.920 

2 

4 

20.929 

23.792 

4 

11 

59.470 

40 

Finland.* 

2.787 

1.852 

0 

0 

15,192 

11.945 

0 

0 

22.582 

0 

Hungary. 

7391 

642 

0 

0 

3,527 

2.359 

0 

0 

5,516 

0 

I^tvla. 

4.308 

4.597 

0 

0 

16.244 

16.041 

0 

0 

37,073 

d 

IJthuania .... 

5.049 

3.064 

0 

0 

11.413 

9.319 

0 

0 

26.795 

0 

riorway . 

11 

0 

0 

0 

362 

247 

0 

0 

417 

4 

Netherlands . . . 

12.868 

10,728 

2 

0 

64.642 

52,935 

33 

220 

103.146 

430 

Poland. 

1.049 

2.377 

0 

0 

7.871 

3.012 

0 

2 

12.533 

. 2 

Sweden . 

4.270 

4.195 

0 

0 

18,519 

23.865 

412 

2 

44.664 

1340 

U. S 6 R. 


. - - 

... 

... 

a) 1 770 

a) 10.917 

*) 295 

a) 353 

64.801 

520 

Argentina .... 

1.620 

121 

— 

— 

11.389 

9.575 

— 

— 

14,941 


India . . 

13 

tl 

71 

62 

121 

93 

514 

379 

240 

m 

Syria and I«ebanon . 

37 

121 

7 

53 

331 

298 

106 

205 

463 

m 

Australia. 

7,145 

5.624 

0 

0 

106 257 

150.382 

2 

2 

256.769 

t 

New Zealand . . . 

26.158 

14.637 

— 


156.621 

156.921 

— 

— 

312.403 


Importing Countries 











Germany. 

0 

2 

9,520 

7,736 

0 

7 

75.046 

78.086 

13 

156.529 

Belgium. 

4 

11 

I 130 

273 

33 

33 

7,072 

7,588 

71 

13312 

Spain . . . 

7 

2 

2 

2 

11 

15 

7 

64 

26 

n 

France . . 

« • 


... 

. , 

1 ) 2,504 

1 ) 3.217 

X) 3.318 

X) 536 

11.605 

1306 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel i 

1 514 

615 

98.190 

95313 

5.148 

10.997 

549.464 

565.097 

17,007 

1.076327 

Greece. 


— 

"7 

49 

— 

— 

375 

340 

— 

i. 0 U 

Italy .... 1 

Switserland ... I 

I 0 

0 

24 

20 

2 

0 

1,466 

90 

4 

302 

Czechoslovakia . . 1 

1 0 

0 

no 

220 

2 

1 0 

340 

1.761 

4 

2.928 

Canada . 

908 

31 

0 

7 

1,063 

205 

106 

42 

7.696 

148 

United States • • . i 

1 134 

62 

168 

1.437 

454 

313 

4.680 

21,486 

957 

izm 

Ceylon . . 


— 

68 

66 

— 

1 - 

375 

483 

— 

855 

Java and Madura . < 

1 — 1 

1 — 



— 

1 — 

1 ) 3.889 

X) 4,725 

— 

10347 

Japan . 1 

— 1 

( — 


,, 

— 

— 

I) 7 

X) n 


22 

Egypt .j 

1 ... 1 

1 . 


,, 

1 ) 33 

|t) 104 

I) 478 

I) 478 

128 

994 

Tunis . 

0 , 

I ^ 

‘ 132 

130 

2 

1 n 

1.065 

1.133 

24 

2,017 

Totals . . . 

112,219 

j 95,927 

108,545 

105374 

617,740 

{ 653,000 

, 649,068 

683,101 

1,333,866 

1392,916 

hxporhng Countries 




Cheese* — (Thousand lb.). 




Bulgaria. 

251 

1 170 

0 

0 

1 1,878 

1.477 

0 

, 0 1 4.224 

0 

Denmark. 

1.728 

1 . 2 % 

0 

0 

11.058 

1 6.691 

9 

IB 

14,689 

29 

Fmland. 

756 1 772 

2 

0 

5.071 

' 4.480 

9 

i 4 ( 9.365 

22 

Italy ..... 

... 



.... 


—> 

— 

1 

— 

— 

I,ithuania .... 

417 

7 

0 

0 

452 

446 

0 

1 2 

4% 

2 

Norway . 

245 

238 

15 

18 

1,715 

1.431 

108 

i 123 

3,146 

251 

Netherlands . . . 

10.384 

11,868 

57 

55 

57.272 

65.138 

428 

355 

IH597 

838 

Poland .... 

7 

. 0 

18 

33 

49 

500 

119 

I 163 

620 

287 

Switzerland .... 

3.364 

5.364 

218 

212 

21.896 

i 18,770 

1.488 

1,664 

40.248 

3.851 

Czechoslovakia . . 

152 

, 192 

196 

223 

862 

1 800 

1.279 

1 1,177 

1,814 

2363 

Yugoslavia .... 

571 

' 476 

2 

4 

1.074 

1 1.168 

1 15 

29 

, 4.381 

57 

Canada . 

5,315 

1.735 

66 

75 

’ 13.221 

i 4.154 

432 

509 

55.720 

1.274 

Australia . 

150 

403 

4 

4 

1 5,714 

t 8.909 

31 

29 

15,335 

77 

New 2^g]and • • • | 

15.252 

11.323 

1 ... 

... 

100.661 

1 112,663 

I) 0 

X) 0 

193.487 

j 

0 

Importing Countries 


1 

) 





t 



Germany ..... 

20 

1 ^ 

, 4.608 

4.345 

165 

i 430 

30.287 

29.200 

728 

61.661 

Austria . 

362 

355 

209 

1 % 

4.517 

3.684 

t 1.019 

983 

7,366 

1.724 


Belgium. 

Spain . 

Irieh Free State , . 

Piaaee. 

Or. Brit, and N.Iiel. 
Greece 

Hungary. 

Bortugal. 

Sweden. 

tTnited States . . . 

India . 

Jaea and Madura 
Syria and Z,ebaaon . 
Algeria. 


TUni 




18 

9 

77 

*461 

123 

31 


143 

0 

It 

4 

7 

wm 


33 

18 

33 

*474 

0 

4 


104 

0 

~101 

7 

9 


4.504 

4.453 

ISO 

46 

293 

62 ! 

2 

4 

' 342 1 


- * r 

I) 10.256 ! 

28,016 

20.117 

2,956 

35 

121 

245 1 

0 

0 

364 J 

22 

2?j 


212 

86 


4.257 

3,836 

589 } 

71 

1 ^ 

0 

’**51 

***97 

~134 

886 

913 

49 

• « « 

• * • ' 

I) 7 

265 

179 

82 

43,763 

35,355 

1 340341 

< 



246371 I 257,787 


1 ) Sea notes page 6oo. 









































t;- 



June 

j Eleven months (August i-June jo) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust x-July 31 ) 

. COtTNTRIES 

Jj Exports 

1 Imports 

jj Exports 

1 IMPORI^S 

Exports 

Imports 

(■ 

1936 

1 1935 

1936 

1 1935 

jj 1935-36 

1 1934-35 

! 1935-36 

X934-33 

X934-35 

1934-35 

Bxpoft%n% Countnes" 



Cotton. — 

Thousand centals (i cental 

« 100 lbs.). 


!17iilted States . . . 

1,565 

1.933 

62 

33 

31.800 

24,930 

688 

503 

26,511 

536 

krgentttta .... 

157 

112 

— 

— 

849 

575 

— 

— 

694 


BfHSll. 



— 

— 

I) 2,253 

I) 2.932 

— 

— 

3,567 


Iwtiia . 

l.*235 

1.060 

126 

249 

13.781 

11.806 

1,155 

1,693 

12.553 

1.841 

Iftiyp*. 

)li»ipOrt%ng Countries 

... 




I) 7.187 

I) 7.057 

— 


7,912 

— 

0<Wrmatt7. 

0 

66 

487 

593 

573 

1 882 

6.936 

5 741 

966 

6.391 

Austria . 

0 

0 

46 

53 

0 

1 4 

833 

628 1 

4 

672 

Mgiuin. 

26 

55 

168 

181 

507 

670 

2,013 

1,878 

710 

2.070 

Deattmrk. 

— 

— 

18 

15 

— 

1 — 

163 

163 


185 

W«ta. 

2 

2 

238 

234 

33 

1 49 

2,077 

1 1,991 

51 

2,161 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

106 

1 104 

0 

117 

Eittland. 

0 

0 

15 

11 

0 


260 265 

4 

287 

Em&ce . . . 





i) 298 

'i) 549 

1 ) 6,151 

|i) 4,187 

620 

5,055 

Gr* Brit aud N Frel 

60 

64 

1,325 

*831 

608 

1 657 

13,810 

1 10,485 

710 

12.170 

Greece . 

0 

0 

4 

26 

il 

> 11 

104 

141 

II 

165 

Hungary .... 

0 

0 

44 

31 

0 

0 

507 

{ 448 

0 

489 

Italy ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


—■ 

2 

3,501 

I>tvia . 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 0 

0 

88 

106 

0 

108 

Norway . . . 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

64 

60 

0 

64 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

53 

49 

4 

, 4 

915 

789 

4 

847 

Boland. 

0 

0 

112 

117 

4 

1 9 

1,486 

1,296 

9 

1.437 

Portugal .... 

— 

— 

24 

35 

t - 

j — 

534 

423 

— 

448 

Sweden .... 

— 

— 

55 

44 

1 _ 

1 — 

617 

569 

— 

624 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

0 

33 

40 

'i 0 

' 2 

509 

531 

2 

564 

Gzechoslovakia . . 

2 

4 

119 

1 97 

J 44 1 66 

1,995 

1.437 

73 

1.554 

Ytteoslavia .... 

0 

0 

29 

1 26 

' 0 

• 0 

335 

287 

0 

320 

Canada . 

— 

— 

75 

’ 75 

1 — 

1 

1,299 

1,142 

— 

1,241 

China . 

29 

7 

77 

198 

860 

368 

875 

1,550 

384 

1,640 

?«p“. 





i i) 456 li) 545 

<i) 14.659 

1 ) 14,795 

595 

17,430 

Algeria 

0 

0 

0 

1 ® i 

1 0 

4: 

! 4 

4 

4 

4 

Totals 

3,074 

3,303 

3,128 

‘ 2.960 i 

1 59,268 

, 51,124 

1 58,183 1 51,216 | 

55386 

61,921 





Wool. — (Thousand lb.) 









1 Ten months (Sepiemt)er 1 June 30 ) 

TWH VB MONTHS 

(Sept 1 -August ^x) 

Exporting Countries 

Idsh Free State . . 

1 

990 1 

893 

75 

1 24 

12,383 

10,276 

401 

1 

1 

I 613 

1 

13,486 1 

1 

1 646 

Hungary. 

31 1 

0 

1 150 


580 

1,329 

1,528 

3,095 ! 

1,867 1 

! 3.267 


9.658 

28.898 


j 137 

230,313 

247.884 

— 

— 

269.664 

— 

Arj^ntiiiE « « • \ 

3.053 

3,816 

— 


28,261 

25,982 

— 

— 

32.207 

— 

Chile . 

. 1 




I) 17,359 

I) 17,522 

X) 908 

|X) 150 

21.918 

240 

India . 

3,576 ' 

6,623 

265 

505 

49,922 

42.931 

6,147 

6,660 

52,521 

7,423 

Syria and Lebanon . 
Algeria. 

! 412 

161 

13 

i 2 

3,680 

5,262 

185 


5.545 , 

82 

2,403 

1.246 

313 

1 335 

11,991 

6,204 

1,691 ' 

' 1.982 

8,177 1 

2,337 

%ypt. 





I) 2,668 

X) 2,079 

1 ) 62 

1 ) 37 

3.574 I 

55 

tTn. of S Africa. [ 

9.156 

‘9.632 

... 

- * T 

206.303 

210,738 

1 ) 97 

, 1 ) 57 

213.563 * 

57 

454 

816 


• • 4 

5.461 

7,022 1 

I) 1,651 ! 

|i) 1,133 

8,620 

1,468 

Australia . . . 1 

19.158 

45.453 

880 

126 

701.754 

775.046 

8.757 * 

' 3,316 

815,232 , 

3,695 

4.129 ' 

5,853 1 

0 ! 

2 ' 

54.490 

60,943 

no 

93 

73,571 ' 

132 

iNew Zealand . { 

42.302 

5.423 


• • • 

295,628 , 

152,909 

X) 90 1 

, 1 ) 101 

160.673 1 

101 

5,040 

5.822 

... 

... 1 

42,223 ' 

35,869 

I) 22 

1 ) 76 

46,196 

37 

importing Counlrtes 






5.326 1 





SmoMy. . . . { 

0 

18 

20.884 

30.206 

366 


154,754 

215,948 

5.701 

235.040 

42 

90 

4.290 

4,337 

1,131 

1.951 , 

27,805 

49,022 

2,086 

55,398 

Austria ... 

22 

9 

2.136 

1.982 

218 

1,027 1 

20,887 

15,571 

1,038 

18,843 

Belgium . . . { 

2,156 

10,426 

12,231 

21.244 

60,632 

87,947 1 

198.972 

188,540 

99,235 

222,639 

1.559 

2,077 

311 

648 

21.685 

17,033 

4,306 

3.532 

20,227 

4.405 

Denmark . 

31 

29 

452 

344 

337 

311 

4.348 

4,076 

401 

4,700 

Spain . 

254 1 

84 

123 

2.169 

4.015 , 

2,606 

6.191 

9,835 

3,128 

10.697 

Sintand .. 

0 

2 

470 

439 

203 

220 

4,769 

4,475 

220 

5,417 

France 





I) 40,772 

1 ) 32,686 

1 ) 291,188 

i) 262,893 

43,863 

375,363 

Gr Brit and N. Irel. 

25,988 

38.548 

67,980 

54,961 

271.853 

269,371 

802.988 

739,362 

317.070 

836,329 

Greece. 

220 

66 

1.014 

692 

1,215 

545 

9,306 

5,827 

721 

7,568 

.{g 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

628 

88.373 

— 

—- 


— 



— 


1,186 

14,127 

Norway . 

99 

82 

220 

181 

944 

1,160 

2,412 

1,931 

1,329 

2,304 

Netherlands . . J j} 

238 

137 

443 

692 

2,652 

2,778 

5,695 

5,584 

3,060 

6.272 

31 

49 

260 

721 

I.II 6 

1,349 

4,279 

6,658 

1,501 

7,857 

Poland . 

0 

0 

1,107 

6,177 

152 

97 

38,173 

29,798 

112 

36,346 

Atreden . 

— 


862 

1,567 


♦ ^ 

16.967 

15,549 


18,263 

Svitterland .... 

26 

2 

1,958 

2.163 

192 

187 

13,530 

18,2(9 

212 

22.053 

Cieciioaiovakia . . 
Ynseelavia .... 

97 

57 

2,465 

3,263 

941 

1,321 

36,551 

26,495 

1,429 

33.213 

723 

18 

939 

639 

4,255 

990 

7,593 

6,241 

1,107 

7,690 

. 

492 

20 

2.910 

2.235 

7.374 

4,308 

19,676 

9,828 

6.261 

11.973 

Dieted States . . . 

0 

0 

17.542 

15,933 

22 

24 

208,269 

108,113 

27 

?47ul34 

. 

Tiuii ... 


a * • 

* • # 

1 ) 833 

I) 306 

I) 232,090 

X) 163,901 - 

507 

224,482 

" 119 

179 

75 

20 

959 

847 

448 

236 

983 

295 

i, Totoh . 1 

132,459 , 

166,531 1 

140300 1 

151,744 

2 M*;m 

2,034,586 

2,132,846 

U9084179 


341 M 81 
































--- 599 


COUNTKIES 

June 

Twelve months 

(July I'June 3 d) 

twelve 

MONTHS 

ii« 3 oi ‘COUNTRIES 

1 TwmVE MONTHS 

Tnwn MONTHS 

1 (July I June 3 ^) ») 

1 June 30 ) 


1936 

1935 

1933-30 X9H-35 

X934-35 

1936 1 1935 1935 36 1 1934 35 1 

1934*35 


Coffee 

1 

« — (Thousand lb ). j 

Tea* — (Thousand lb 


Expoftmg CouftiruS' 



Exports 

. \ 

1 

WExporting Countries 

Exports 


Brazil. 



1.919.31 h l,600.032i 

1 , 773 . 757 ! Ceylon. 

20.0971 21.555 223.530 213,701 

213.701 

India. 

880 

2.319 

26.149> 

16.517 

16.517 China. 

4.%5 5,6331 76,975 %,477 

96.477 

Java and Madura . 

2.489 

4.612 

54.329, 

65.480 

65,4801 India. 

12,884 14,919* 316.389 327,914 

327.914 






1 Java and Madura. 

10.915 10.684 118.230 120.849 

120,849 






Japan. 

. 1 ) 30,223 t) 29,097 

30,986 

ImpofttHg Countru^ 








Germany . 

0 

0 

0 

66 

1 

66 Importing C ountnes 



Belgium. 

51 

22 

728 

159 

15^ 



France.‘ 



1 ) 4 X) 

7 

9 Belgium. 

0, 0 2 9 

9 

Gr. Britain and N 





Insh Free State . 

0 0 22 256 

256 

Ireland .... 

1.036 

1.475 

23.473 

18.962 

18,962! France. 

. I) 15 X) 24 

26 

Netherlands . 

55 

882 

6.618 

11,524 

If.524ll Gr.BritandN Irel. 

5,326 6.815 72.067 68,831 

68.831 

Portugal. 

359 

214 

3,430 

2,712 

2.712/ Netherlands . . . 

7 18 112 132 

132 

Switzerland.... 

0 

0 

2 

553 

553'l Syria and Lebanon 

0 9 n 9 

9 

Canada . 

It 

18 

214 

115 

115j Algeria. 

4 0 9 93 

93 

United-States 

767 

584 

8.794 

6,625 

6.625 Union of S. Africa. 

. I) 267 I) 29 

31 

Ceylon. 

2 

0 

2 

4 

4 Australia .... 

49 57 635 802 

802 

Syria and l,ebanon. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 New Zealand . . 

' . 1 ) 1211 ) no 

112 

Australia. 

2 

24 

24 

73 

73i 








, Totals . . . 

54*247 59*681 838*608 858*333 

860,226 

Totals . . . 

— 


“■ 

*■“ 

1396,5561 

1 


Importing C maxtries 



iMprmrs 


1 

Importing Countries 

Imports 



Germany . 

Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
Bulgaria .... 

Denmark. 

Spain. 

Wonia. 

Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr Britain and K. 

Ireland. 

Greece . 

Hungary . 

Italy. 

Intvia. 

Utbuanla .... 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Sweden-. 

Swiiserland .... 
Cseclioalovakia . . 
ITugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

CJnited States . « 

ChUe. 

Ceylon. 

Japan . 

Syria and X«ebanon 
Algeria. 

:;;:: 

[Jnion of 8. Af^ . 

Australia. 

Sew Zealand , . . 

Eiporliag Countriifs: 
rndia. 


28 519 24.855 329,173 327,491 


... 1)392,585 1)352,232 


1.243 1,755 

1.003 1.109 

278 112 

13, ~I5, 

I3‘ 291 

1,918 3.516 

2.520 5.897. 

628 1,129 

1,089 1,431' 

7.1851 9.502 
I 2,053 4.484 

, 2,055 2,218 

1.779 1,071 

3.477| 3,530 
,124.037.128.373 \ 


251 
412 
41,515 
92,996 
11,718 
13,336 
105,842 
38,281' 
23.832 
15,210 
39,1% 
,853.267 l.f 
2,092 I) 
2,738 
10,307,1) 
2,390 
32.452, 
15,421 1) 
3,342 
29,075.1) 
4,619 
377'i) 


327.49!' 

103.765 

1,0^1 

58,23i 

52.11^ 

I63| 

520l, 

39.117 

392,492! 

j 

57 , 5741 ' 

12.604 

5434|, 

86.97S'I 

62,949 i 
15,668 
i5.847|{ 
97.50& 
32,47d 
23,8iq 
I 3 . 77 S 
3l,60a 
l,551,dlS 

5.74S 

3,27| 

7.01? 

3i;i7lj 
^3 W 


aOS»48) 312,243 3409,341 3,998473 3, 


i,m 34 J| 


Germany . . . 

Austria. 

Belgium . . . . 
Denmark . . . . 

Spam. 

B^tonia . . . . 

Irish Free State . 
Finland . . . . 

France . 

Gr Britain and N. 
Ireland. . . 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

I,atvia. 

Iritbuania . . . . 
Norway . . , . . 
Netherlands . . 
Poland . . . 
Portugal . . . 
Sweden ... 
Switserland . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia . . . 

Canada . 

United States . . 

Chile . 

Syria and I,ebanon 

Algeria. 

E^pt. 

Tunisia. 

Union of S. Africa 
Australia .... 
New Zealand. . . 


importing Cuunirtfs 

China. 

India. 

Java and Madnra. 


637 774 10,152, 10,216' 

37 42 789' 836 

46 49 562 613 

73 88 1.120 i.230i 

13 35 249 I 273 

7 4, 95, 77 

1.073 1,422 21.755 22.8161 

20 18 2761 238 

. I) 2.659,1) 2,004^ 

29.507i 29.374 486.3131 507.9051 

44 11 445 , 448' 

15 2 430 611 

4 7 ' 71 i 84 

11 2 93 77 

24 26 362 f 337 

2,674 2,368 28,980 30.034 

317 269 3.461 3,814 

31 31 443 399 

64 86 1,016 944 ! 

86, 108 1,819. 1.609j 

55 ' 64, l,166| 1.056* 

29 13 381 439 

1,859 2,612| 44.2141 30,287, 

5,172 5.498 83.917 83,571' 

.)i) 4,063,1) 4,687 

11 O' 298. 470 

218 231 2,518, 2.897 

I) I2,763li) 14.198 

236' 306 6.321, 3,417 

.Ii) I2.456'i) 12.154 

4,665 4.550, 41,557 47,095 

.It) 9.650 1) 8.514 


48*033 48*164 


1) See notes pdge 600. 



















































6oo 


June 

EtaVBN MONTHS 

(Aug z-June 30 ) 

1 1936 X 935 

1935-36 1934-35 


COUNTRIES 


Twelvb 

Nine months months 
(Oct i-June 30) COUNTRIES 


1936 1935 1935 36 1934-35 1934-35 


July 31) 


Cacao. — (Thousand lb.). 


B^poriing Countries 


Qftenada. 

Poittinican Republ 

Bnsil. 

Ecoador . 


Trtnidad. 

Venezuela. 

'C^^lon. 

Java and Maduxa . 
CaxaecDon (Er m. t) 
Ivory Coast . . . 
Qold Coast . . . 
Nigeria and Came¬ 
roon (Brit m. t) 
Saint Thomas and 
Prince Is. ... 
Togoland (Pr m.t) 

/mportmg Countries 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 
Netherlands . . . 
Australia. 

Totals . . . 


Importing Countries 


Germany . 
Austria . . 
Belgium . . 
Bulgaria . . 
Denmark. . 
Espagne . . 
Estonia . . 
Irish Free 8ta 
Finland. . . 
France . . . 
Or, Brit, and 
Greece . . . 
Bungary . . 
Italy. . . . 
Z#atvia . . 
Uthuania . 
Nonvay . . 
Netherlands 
Pohmd . . . 
Portugal . . 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland. 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 

United States 
Japan . . . 
Australia . . 
New Zealand 


882 

840 

8,342 

6.005 

9.506 

37,783 



X) 157,089 

3,953 

9.453 

37,007 

1,764 

3,653 

24.533 

4.409 

4.621 

22,805 

357 

606 

4.868 

121 

154 

2,522 

1,014 

1,501 

47.971 

7.923 

4,881 

100.930 

20.900 

21.416 

539.788 

11.200 

7.244 

173.716 

3.071, 

1 ^55 

28.429 

l.%0 

I,9l8l 

1 

17,646 

.! 

1 1 

0 

7 

33 

0 

40 

. 1 


I) 9 

734 

741 

5 .O 73 I 

4321 

359 

3.931, 

11 

0 

52 

64.769 

67.248 

U12.548' 


7.926 
47.766 
x) 124.328 
31,949 
37.298 
20.192 
5.867 
1.967 
43,555 
82.720 
468.841 


8,836 
62.620 
224.729 
41,557 
45.748 
28.464 
7,893 
3.283 
. 46,956 
97.575 
541,034 


Totals . . 


14.663 

10,335, 

133.290 

130.682 

1,0931 

9661 

9.383 

10,046 

1,0671 

1,268 

18.067 

14,163 

90 

22 

1.349 

639 

692 

1.323 

7,901 

6.757 

2,271 

2.4431 

13,287 

18.8011 

6^ 

22 ' 

708 

529 

295 

75 

3,056 

2.568 

18 


236 

187 

• • ! 

'i) 

91,036 I) 

62.168 

10 . 0 ^ 

8,702 

262,327 

179,990 

223 ' 

90 

2.674 

2,152 

507 

633 1 

7,745 

6,563 

77 

66 

928, 

957 

29 

46 

847| 

582 

560 

1.122 

4,032 

5.688 

11.541 

8.968 

118.274 

107,390 

1,257 

1,314 

10,950 

12,780 

40 

90 

873 

882 

758 

694, 

9.061 

9.608 

569 

1.6311 

15.640 

12.571 

1,142 

1,724 

22.562 

17.738 

99 

71 

1,499 

1,237 

2.463 

2,295 

21,385 

20.827 

16.070 

27.624 

453.567 

448.715 

• • • 


2.800 z) 

2,727 

163 

600 

11,755 

n.499 

... 

... ,x) 

2.780 2 ) 

2.952 

65.749| 

72.137 1.228.012 1. 

091398 


165.8961 
12.485! 
20.6511 
805 
8,550 
22.615 
7561 
2 . 82 S 
256 
90.531 
196.12a 
2,84S 
8.638 
26.652 
U3» 
758 
6,731 
134,247 
15.84^ 
I.12i 
I 2 .I 0 I 
16.053 
23,199 
1363 
25.79« 
566.113 

I430q 

3,393| 

1385390 


Exporting Countries 

Bulgaria .... 
Espague. .... 

Estonia. 

France. 

Hunrary. 

Uatvla. 

Lithuania .... 

Poland. 

Portugal . 
Romania . . . 

Sweden • • . . . 
Yugoslavia . . . 
U S. S R.. . 
Canada ..... 
Argentina 

Chile. 

India ... 
Syria and I.ehanon 
Algeria . 

French Morocco 
Tunisia .... 
Australia . . . 


importing C ounfries 

Germany. .... 
Austria .... 

Belgium. 

: Denmark . . 

I Espagne 

Estonia 

I Irish Free State 
I Finland . . 

[ France . . 

Or Brit.and N Irel. 
I Greece. . . 

• Italy , 

Norway ... 

I Netherlands . . 

! Portugal. . 

Romania , . . . 

\ Switzerland . . . 

[ Czechoslovakia . . 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 

(Thousand centals), 
a) Net Ezpouts 


20 

0 

593 

220 

220 

0 

0 

3) 

0 

0 

13 

26 

3) 1 

119 

121 

. . 1 

• • • t 

3) 

7.716, 

10,494 

1.618 

527 

8,056 

7.355 

7.604 

Oi 

148 

877 

293 ' 

659 

31 

7 

1,274 

580 

584 

282 

384 

3.779 

1.442 

2.264 

331 

3) 

2.167 

3) ' 

3) 

0 

963 

3.353 

2,055 

2,533 

79 

223, 

915 

661 

1,069 

333 

5|1 

421, 

2,531 

2.551 

... 

... 2 ) 

16,665 2 ) 

880 

1,082 

16,570 

4,976 

135,358 

92,015 

98.518 

2,410 

7.339 

38,958 

101,924 

108.701 

, 

... I) 

5.988 1) 

8,501 

225 

141 

40 

534 

494 

540 

13 

2 

168 

179 

207 

340 

439 

5,542 

7.352 

7.774 

121 

650 

2.890 

4.381 

4,511 

15 

377 

2,692 

2,156 

2,637 

3.446| 

3,331 

57,715 

59.633 

64,093 

25.763 

19.483 

287.945 

300,487 

316387 


b) Net Imports 


12,403 10,313 
I 1,043 1.305 

1 434 606. 

> 1.228 359 

4 ) 42 

0 4) 

15)1.567 5)1.270' 
0 7I| 


Total Europe . . 19 , 946 \ 18 M 7 ^ 


United SUtes . . 
Ceylon ... 

China. 

Indo-China. . . 

Japan . 

Java and Madura 

Egypt. 

Union of 8 . Africa. 
New Zealand. . . 


44 

5.988 

6.120 

3,713 

5.124 

5,831 

21.405| 

1 21.8%, 

23,839 

4,689 

10,655' 

11 341 

0| 

! 4 ) 1 

4) 

22 

! 4) 

4) 

7.818' 

9,284 

10.124 

2,233 

2.2271 

2.469 

4,786 

1 ) 4) 1 

4) 

112 681 

109,709 

119,901 

7,873 

7.873] 

8.728 

— 

1 — 

I 7.289 

4.345 

! 4.615 

5332 

11,808 

1 10.6371 

1 11.590 

4) 

357 

408 

4) 1 

' 4 ) 

1 4) 

9.0ISj 

9.590 

5) 10.748 

1.307 

714| 

1 864 

/9/.7J9 

I98m 

224AS4 


20,223 

520 

4,616 

494 

3.0091) 
1.501 X) 
73 1 ) 
33 1 ) 
439 X) 


22»056| 20417 , 


*) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coeffldent: xooo centals of flour «« x.333»333 centals of grain. 
a) Excess of exports over imports. — b) Encess of imports over exports 

x) Data up to 31 May — a) Data up to 30 April, 5 ) See Net Imports. — 4 ) See Net Exports. — 5 ) Wheat only 

























































OTHER IRADE STATISTICS RECEIVED BY THE INSTITUTE. 


Stetlftki nod'ved too l&te for Indusioii in the tables and statistics tor July already available. 



COimTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 


COUNTRIES 


Exports 

Imports » 

PRODUCTS AHD UMXTS 

1936 

1935 

2936 

1935 

Products and Units 




X935 




June 

June 

June 

June 




July 

July 

July 

July 


Ecyptb 






Finland (cent.) 






Wheat 


zooo centals 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maize 

.... zooo centals 

0 

0 

132 

SB 

Wheat hour. , . 

» * 

0 

0 

13 

4 

linseed 

. . . . * 

k 

0 

0 

7 

2 

Barley 


a a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Butter 

.zooo 

lb. 

3.177 

1.969 

0 

0 

Maixe . 


B » 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Cheese 

. . . . . » 

k 

880 

425 

0 

4 

Rice . 


» * 

163 

86 

0 

0 

Cotton 


0 

0 

20 

20 

Butter 


zooo lb. 

2 

9 

104 

53 

Wool 

. . . . . zooo 

lb 

2 

0 

476 

44B 

Cheese 


» » 

7 

4 

518 

430 

Coffee 

. ... » 

k 

0 

0 

3.697 

3.44S 

Cotton 

..... 

zooo centals 

476 

450 

... 

— 

Tea. . 

. . . . » 

B 

0 

0 

11 

» 

Wool 


zooo lb 

287 

463 

0 

It 

Cacao 


k 

0 

0 

7 

26 

Coffee . 


B » 

— 

— 

1.903 

1.246 








Tea. . 


B » 

— 

— 

1.217 

1.261 









France 






France 






Wheat 


zooo centals 

860 

3,611 

939 

1.202 

Wheat 


719 

1,303 

966 

1.305 

Rye . 


» » 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Rye 

. k 


0 

0 

4 

2 

Wheat flour , . . 

a 1 

223 

260 

97 

99 

Wheat flour ... k 

k 

203 

216 

84 

90 

Barley 


H « 

0 

0 

375 

185 

Barley 

. k 


0 

0 

498 

265 

Oats . 


a a 

0 

0 

42 

37 

Oats . 

. k 

k 

0 

0 

53 

55 

Maize . 


a a 

0 

0 

538 

545 

Maize . 

. k 

k 

0 

2 

851 

780 

Rice . 


a n 

18 

40 

1.900 

562 

Rice . 

. k 

k 

40 

31 

2.057 

710 

Ivinseed 


a » 

0 

0 


278 

Xvinseed 

..... » 

k 

0 

0 

509 

456 

Butter 


zooo lb 

1.618 

1,243 

134 

104 

Butter 


2.022 

1.138 

134 

112 

Cheese 


» s 

1.819 

1.674 

2.842 

2.335 

Cheese 


k 

1,488 

1,462 

2.531 

2,341 

Cotton 


zooo centals 

18 

37 

443 

386 

Cotton 


20 

33 

487 

368 

Wool 


zooo lb. 

3.691 

3.655 

31.079 

37.946 

Wool 

. 1000 

lb. 

6,389 

4.892 

24,959 

44.216 

Coffee 


• » 

0 

0 

33.144 

40,M 

Coffee. 

. k 

k 

0 

0 

31,628 

H48S 

Tea . 


B » 

2 

0 

198 

183 

Tea. . 

. k 

a 

0 

2 

214 

190 

Cacao. 


» II 

0 

0 

9.687 

7,586 

Cacao. 


k 

0 

0 

8.212 

6.920 


Germany 

July 

July 

July 

July 








Wheat 


zooo centals 



119 

159 

Grt. Britain and M. Ireland 





Rye . 


* » 



90 

128 








Barley 
Oats . 
Butter 
Cheese 


> » 

» > 

zooo lb. 

» > 

... 


128 
196 
12 209 
4,769 

170 

179 

10.461 

5.384 

Wheat.zooo 

Wheat flour ... * 

Barley. • 

Oats. k 

centals 

k 

a 

k 

174 

240 

2 

106 

247 

*** 0 

9,740 

679 

1,385 

269 

9.515 

855 

1.089 

489 








Maize . 


k 

152 

269 

5.282 

6.821 


Denmark: 





Rice . 
I^inseed 


k 

k 

... 

... 

159 

769 

254 

547 

Wheat 


zooo centals 

0 

0 

657 

430 

24 

0 

631 

304 

42 

139 

53 

1.459 

2 

Butter 

Cheese 


lb. 

k 

**467 

‘*414 

104.528 

23,354 

102.850 

23.204 

. 

Wheat flour . . . 
Barley. 

» k 

k » 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oztton 
Woed . 
Coffee 


centals 

lb. 

k 

139 

28.980 

1.501 

53 

21,301 

1,810 

1,358 

42.942 

754 

765 

57,883 

935 

wails . 

Maize. 
Rice . 


» » 

» » 

4 

359 

2 

Tea . 
Cacao. 


k 

k 

6.431 
j 1.814 

5.130 

377 

31,043 

5JJ76 

33.550 

3,514 

Isiuseed 




— 

31 

26 






j 


Butter 


zooo lb. 

30.389 

27,538 

172 

2 








Cheese 


k k 

1.713 

853 

2 

0 








Cotton 


zooo centals 

— 

15 

20 


Hungary 






Wool 


zooo lb. 

"~22 

26 

364 

370 







Coffee. 


k k 

0 

0 

5.622 

4.220 




1,579 

214 



Tea. . 


» k 

0 

0 

99 

79 

Wheat 


cenials 

0 

0 

Cacao. 


k k 

0 

0 

1.254 

225 

Rye . 


* 

22 

7 

01 

0 






Wheat flour ... * 

k 

146 

26 

Oi 

0 








Barley 

. 1000 

centals 

13 

0 

0 

0 


Fxnlamd 





Oats . 

« . . . . k 

k 

7 

0 

0 

0 








Maize . 

. k 

k 

0 

0 

239 

419 

Wheat 


1000 centals 


0 

196 

150 

Rice . 

..... • 

k 

0 

0 

33 


Rye , 


k k 

0 

0 

97 

152 

Cotton 

• • « . . » 

k 

0 

0 

53 

42 

Wheat flour . . . 

» k 

0 

0 

75 

77 

Coffee. 

. zooo 

lb. 

0 

0 

280 

251 

Oats . 

, V . . . 

k k 

0 

0 

29 

0 


. . • « • ■ 

» 

0 

0 

593 

525 




































































































COUNTRIES 


Exports 

Imports 

COUNTRIES 


Exports 

imports 

Products and Unxts 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

Products and Units 

1936 

*935 

193 O 

1935 




July 

July 

July 

July 




July 

July 

July 

July 


Kbtbbrlands 





Switzerland (cont.) 





Wheat 

.... zooo 

centals 

6 

46 

955 

875 

Oats . . . 

... 9 

B 

0 

0 

340 

271 

Itye . 

. . . . * 

» 

0 

0 

245 

207 

Maize . . 

. . . B 

B 

0 

0 

119 

130 

Wheat dour ... » 

% 

0 

G 

15C 

90 

Rice . . . 

. . . B 

B 

0 

0 

31 

44 

Barley 

.... » 

» 

0 

0 

545 

401 

Butter . . 

. . . zooo 

lb. 

0 

0 

20 

15 

Oats . 

.... » 

> 

0 

0 

6 fi 

86 

Cheese . . 

... » 

i 

3,858 

4,279 

247 

209 

teaise . 

.... » 

» 

0 

0 

1,612 

1,579 

Cotton . . 

. . . zooo 

centals 

0 

0 

40 

33 

Rice . . 

.... * 

B 

198 

148 

214 

163 

Wool . . 

. . . zooo 

lb. 

24 

7 

864 

2,110 

Zfiuseed 

.... » 

> 

2 

0 

410 

251 

Coffee . . 

. . . B 

B 

0 

0 

3,309 

6,845 

Butter . 

• » • • xooo 

lb. 

14,529 

9,301 

2 

9 

Tea . . . 

... B 

B 


— 

104 

192 

Cheese . 

.... » 

B 

11,539 

11,590 

66 

60 

Cacao . . 

... > 

B 

— 

— 

818 

2.577 

Cotton . 

* * • « xooo 

centals 

0 

0 

86 

55 








wod 

• • « • xooo 

lb. 

450 

141 

899 

461 








.... » 

B 

44 

86 

461 

794 


Sweden 






CoRee 

.... » 

B 

20 

518 

1,272 

5,126 








Tea . . 


B 

II 

7 

2.000 

2,438 

Wheat . . 

. . . 2000 centals 

293 

461 

84 

53 

Cacao. . 

.... » 

B 

280 

172 

7,487 

9,460 

Rye . . 



15 

51 

0 

0 







Wheat flour 



4 

0 

0 

0 








Outs . . . 



2 

0 

If 

2 


Poland 






Maire. . . 



0 

0 

I4I| 

190 








Rice . . . 



— 

— 

40 

4 

Wheat . 

.... 1000 

centals 

60 

606 

0 

0 

Unsecd 



— 

— 

75 

64 

Rye 

. . . . » 


276 

284 

0 

0 

Butter . . 

. . 1000 lb. 

44 

49 

0 

0 

Wheat flour . » 

» 

157 

161 

0 

0 

Cheese . . 

... 9 

» 

— 

— 

161 

62 

Barley . 

. . . . » 

» 

295 

278 

0 

0 

Cotton . . 

. . . 1000 centals 

— 

— 

55 

55 

Oats . . 

. . » 


170 

55 

0 

0 

Wool . . . 

. . zooo 

lb 

— 

—- 

1,550 

1,008 

Maize. . 

... » 

» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coffee. . . 

. . » 

1 » 

0 

0 

8.457 

8,139 

Rice . . 

. . “ 

> 

29 

24 

13 

218 

Tea 

. . >* 

» 

0 

0 | 

51 

49 

lyinseed . 

n 

» 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Cacao 

... » 


0 

0 

968 

1,102 

Butter 

. . 1000 

lb 

4,259 

1,781 

0 

0 








Cheese . 

. . . » 

a 

18 

33 

20 

22 








Cotton , 

.... looo centals 

0 

0 

128 

141 

Czechoslovakia 






Wool . . 

.... lOOO 

lb. 

11 

13 

2,017 

3,567 








Coffee , 

N 

» 

0 

0 

1,415 

%3 

Wheat . . 

. . 1000 

centals 

0 

0 

0 

148 

Tea , . 

. . » 

a 

o' 

0 

163 

282 

Rye 

9 

» 

0 

0 

i 2 

0 

Cacao . 

. . * 


0 

0 

798 

1,254 

Whe.it flour 



0 

0 

4 

2 








Barley 


B 

24 

31 

0 

0 








Oats 

. » 

B 

0 

22 

0 

0 


Siam 






Maize . . 


» 

0 

1 0 

302 

240 








Rice 


a 

0 

0 

157 

115 

Rice . . 

.... ZOOO 

centals 

2,542 

1,867 

— 

— 

Uinseed 

. » 

a 

0 

0 

55 

II 








Butter . . 

. , . 1000 

lb 

Q 

0 

26 

201 








Cheese 

. . 9 

* 

77 

no 

201 

302 

Switzerland 






Cotton . . 

zooo centals I 

2 

7 

134 

117 








Wool 

. . 1000 

lb 

62 

77 

3.816 

1,603 

Wheat . 

.... zooo 

centals 

0 

0 

985 

1,155 

Coffee . . . 

. . . » 

B 

0 

0 

1.642 

1,510 

Rye . . 

. . . . 9 

B 

0 

0 

31 

9 

Tea . . 

B 

» 

0 

0 

40 

46 

Barley . 

. . . . » 

B 

0 

0 

60 

165 

Cacao. . . 

. . . » 

a 

0 

0 

1,316 

1.499 


a) Wool, greasy — b) Wool, scoured. 
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STOCKS OF CEREALS 

Total stocks of home-grown cereals and linseed in Canada. 


FEODUCIS 


I/ast day of month 


July J 936 

March 1936 

! July 1935 

July 1934 

July 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wheat. 

65,248 

147.614 

121.964 

116,394 

127,044 

Rye . 

1.798 

3,908 

1,757 

2,251 

3.256 

Barley . 

4,750 

15,096 

2,669 

5,324 

5,442 

OaU. 

13.752 

52,878 

9.000 

10,561 

14,295 

Unseed. 

151 

389 

175 

264 

661 


Stocks of cereals and linseed in farmers* hands in Canada. 




lyast day of month 


1 

I,a3t day of month 


PRODtrCTS 

July 

March 

July 

July 

Juli 1 

i JuH 

March 

July 

Juh 

July 

1936 

I93<* 

1935 

1 1934 

*933 j 

1 1936 

193 O 

*935 

1934 

*933 

1 

1 

1 % Stocks total production 

1 Stocks in x,ooo centals 

Wheat. 

2 

17 

3 

3 

3 

3,312 1 

27,670 i 

4.717 

5,240 

7,404 

Rye. 

3 

23 

f 

1 

2 

152 i 

1.220 

44 

21 

87 

Barley. ... 

5 

26 

3 

2 

4 

2,016 1 

10,536 

971 

883 

1,489 

Oats x) . . 

8 

36 

6 

5 

7 

10,603 1 

48,336 

6,824 

6.573 

9,418 

Unseed. ... 

05 

_1 

16 

! 

04 

1_: 

0.2 

I 

4 

135 ; 

2 i 

2 

10 


Total stocks of wheat in different locations in Canada. 




Last day of month 


Location i) 

Jul> 1936 j 

March 1936 1 

1 Jul> 1935 1 

July 1934 1 

July 1933 




1,000 centals 



On farms. 

3,312 

27.670 

4,717 

5,240 

7,404 

In country and inteiior terminal elevators. 
Western division. 

18,810 

44,713 

29,007 

39,091 

44,310 

In terminal elevators Lake Superior s} . . 

15,291 

26,570 

42,870 

35,633 

36,817 

In elevators Padfic Coast 3 ). 

! 5,24? 

7,528 

5,327 

5,751 

5,613 

In elevators Hudson Bay 4 ). 

1,487 

1,369 

1.434 

1,486 

1,458 

In i^stern elevators. 

13,421 

30,169 

25,659 

18.953 

20.503 

In flour mills . .. 

4,718 

5,617 

5,186 

5,606 

5,524 

In transit. 

2,967 

3,978 

7,764 

4,635 

5.415 

ToUU Cawadtaa whtat as grata . . 

65.249 

147,614 

121,964 

116,394 

127,044 

C. S. grain in store in Canada.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,244 

Total m&AT as omaxn in Canada. 

6 S^ 

M7i614 

121»964 

116394 

139388 


I) Ovuuitltloi afloat for tmloading at Canadian porta are included in stocks in terminal elevators Iiake Superior or in Baatetii 
elevators, ^ s) IiWt William and Port Arthur. — s) Vancouver, New Westminster, Victoria, Ptinee Rupert, — 4 ) Port ChuxchUI. 
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Total stocks of wheat In the United States x). 




First day of month 


I,OCATION 

July 1936 

Apnl 1936 

July 1935 

July 1934 

July X93S 




z,ooo centals 



On fsrms. 

26.256 

58.232 

26,603 

36,194 

49.385 

In Intexior mills and elevatoxs. 

14.266 

31,295 

19.079 

28,890 

38,578 

Commexcial wheat in store. 

13.897 

31,167 

13,171 

48,329 

74,227 

in merchant mills and attached elevators 2 ) 

25.327 

39.546 

27,511 

45,393 

58,166 

in txansit to merchant mills and bought to 
artive 2 ) .... .. 

8,215 

4,728 

4,285 

8,440 

9.623 

B^ored for others by mexchant mins 2 ). . . 

3.807 

1,951 

2,172 

4,475 

6.065 

TM V, S, vhtai ax grata . . . 

91J68 

166,919 

92,821 

171,721 

236,044 

Flour (in terms of gxain) in mexchant mills 2 ) 

12.369 

11,778 

11.035 

11,920 

8,838 

Total V, 5. wheat . . . 

104J37 

178,697 

103,856 

183,641 

244,882 

Canadian wheat in store in bond in the XT. S. 

9.368 

10,219 

5,567 

6.073 

2,602 

Wheat of other origin in store in bond in the 
U. S. 

0 

1 0 

867 

0 

0 

Total whbat ik the U. S. • . • 

113,505 

188,916 

110,290 

189,714 

247,484 


X) Incomplete data * wheat in transit on tail or water with other destination than to mexchant mills and attached elevators 
and wheat flour in other positions than in these mills, etc., are not included. — s) The flgures of the Bureau of Census, partial 
quarterly census are raised to represent all nulls. 


Wheat and wheat-flour stocks held by commercial mills In the United States i) 




I/ast day of month 


I,OCAT 10 K 

June 1936 

March X 936 

June 1935 j 

June 1934 

June 1933 




1.000 centals 



Wheat stocks the property of commercial 
millets; 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills and 
bought to arxlve. 

7.969 

4,605 

3.985 

m 

9,046 

Wheat held by mills and mill-elevators 
attached to mills . 

24.567 

38.518 

25,585 


54.676 

Wheat in other positions 2 ). 

5.049 

8.535 

5,650 


15,391 

Tolal • . , 

37,585 

51,658 

35J20 

61,781 

79,113 

Wbeat‘flour in mills and warehouses, and in 
transit, sold and ^sold ........ 

Wheat stored for ouers in mills and null- 
elevators. 

8.340 

7,973 

7,132 

7,672 

5J66 

3,693 

1,900 

2,020 

4.144 

5,701 

Orand total 3) . . . 

S3;m 

65,030 


76*963 

93,354 


i) Partial census by the ** Bureau of Census including mills accounting for over 90 % of the total capacity of all com¬ 
mercial mills 2 ) These stocks are included in the total quantities in country elevators or in the total quantities in public 
terminal elevators and private terminal elevators not attached to mills 3 ) Including flour in terms of grain* 
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OominardUil cereftte in store In Gansda and the United States. 




Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 


SPBCmCATXON 

August 1936 

1 July 1936 1 

1 June 1936 

August 1935 

August X934 




i.ooo centals 



Wbsat; 






OftBftdiati in Caoada. 

59,696 

72.143 

89.200 

112,073 

106.573 

U. 8 . In Cnnndn. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

40.383 

13,897 

18.704 

20.843 

69.553 

Canadian in the United States. 

11.470 

9,368 

8.029 

6,304 

5 ^ 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 

469 

0 

Total . . . 

///.549 

95,408 

115,933 

139,689 

181062 

Rtb: 






Canadian in Canada. 

1 1.595 

1.834 

2.135 

1,636 

2,131 

U.S. in Canada. ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

3,405 

3,769 

3.847 

3.868 

6,747 

Canadian in the United States. 

193 

169 

127 

16 

30 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 

1,777 

326 

Total . . . 

5J93 

5,772 

6,109 

7097 

9034 

Bablbv ; 

Canadian in Canada. 

2.499 

2,770 

3.406 

1.632 

4,344 

U. 8 . in Canada... 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. .. 

4.728 

5,074 

5.675 

1 2.512 

4.774 

Canadian in the United States. 

187 

0 

0 

220 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 

1 172 

0 

Total . . . 

7,414 

7,844 

9,105 

4,536 

9,118 

Oaxs: 






Canadian in Canada. 

2,708 

2,457 

2.929 

2,051 

3.535 

U.S. in Canada. 

0 

73 

9 

0 

82 

U. S. in the United States. 

12.436 

9,939 

9.934 

2,408 

7,274 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

^ i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

J5,i44 1 

12,469 

12J872 

4,459 

10091 

hlAtZB: 






U. S. in Canada.^ 

108 

40 

249 

I 233 

1,692 

Of other origin in Canada. 

457 

463 

562 

1,401 

245 

U. S. in the United States. 

2,417 

3.912 

3.448 

3,149 

25.482 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 

873 

0 

Total . . , 

2,982 

4,415 

4059 

5,656 

27,419 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination Europe* 


PaoDtrcTS 

Saturday nearest zst of month 

August X936 

July 1936 

June 1936 

August Z935 

August <934 

z.ooo centals 

Wheat (and flour In terms of grain).... 

12.355 

16,032 

19,056 

10,142 

20,861 

fire. 

336 

514 

749 

254 

336 

Barley. 

1,564 

1,416 

2,276 

1,420 

1.752 

Cats. 

592 

560 

493 

358 

1,222 

Maiae. 

14,654 

12.499 

I}339 

14.349 

15.996 


Axmantti BfmAMti Corn Trtult Hm$$» 
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^ Stoda of oaiMla and po a tow bdonCinU to tennon in Gonuony. 


PnODUCTS 

% stocks total production 

Stocks in 1,000 centals 

31 July 
1936 

30 June 
1936 

31 July 

*935 

31 July 
*934 





Winter wheat. 


3 

1 

2 


2.800 

900 

2,200 

Spring wheat. 


2 

1 

1 


200 

too 

200 

aye. 

• • • 

5 

2 

2 


8.200 

3,400 

3,800 

Winter barley. 


3 

1 

1 


700 

200 

ZOO 

SpflBC barley. 

• • • 

3 

2 

1 


1,600 

l.ino 

600 

. . . 

. - • 

10 

7 

7 


11.900 

8,400 

10.700 

tste potatoes. 


4 

2 

0.6 


35.000 

19,600 

5.400 

1 


Axmcmm: MafJdhtfickMttti h§im RsUhsnMkfstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. X. A) 


Stocks of cereals In commercial eleyators and mills In Germany. 


Products 

1 l,ast day of month 

July 1936 

June X 936 

May 1936 

1 July 1935 

1 July 1934 

1,000 centals 

Wbbat: 






Orain.. 

12,064 1 

28,578 

23.605 

23,396 

25,279 

Flour for bread.. 

1,614 

2,496 

2,674 

2,884 

2.471 

Total z) . . . 

74.584 

22.044 

27,320 

27,402 

294H2 

Sts: 






Grain. 

7,403 

10,858 

15,432 

21,429 

15,878 

Flour for bread. 

529 

902 

1,168 

1,528 

1,288 

Total 1 ) . . « 

8478 

12J83 

17449 

23,676 

17,772 

Barlst. 

2,344 

840 

1,700 

2,767 

1,938 

Oats. 

2,262 

3,075 

3,512 

2,235 

522 


z) lucludlug fiour In tenns of grain, on the basis of the coefficient: z,ooo centals of wheat-flour >* 1 , 388.89 centals of wheat. 
f,ooo centals of rye-flour X( 47 o *59 centals of rye. 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 


Prodocts 

1 First day of month 

August X 936 

July 1936 

1 June 1936 

August 1935 

1 August 1934 

x.ooo centals 

Wssat; 







4.632 

5.400 

5.160 

4,656 

7.248 

Flour as grain . ... . 

768 

744 

792 

624 

888 

Total . . . 

5,400 

6,144 

5J952 

5080 

8,136 

Barlst . 

1.000 

1,160 

UOO 

580 

920 

Gats. 

176 

240 

208 

330 

298 

Maisr. 

2,328 

3,072 

2.688 

2.256 

2.496 


z) Imported cereals 

Autbouty: BroowMt's Cera Trad# News. 









































C2oifiiii6lxllU 


In Antmrp^ Rotterdnm and Am st er d a m x)^ 




PnODUCTS AND LOCATION 

Saturday nearest xst of month s) 

Angttst 1936 1 

July 1936 1 

June 1936 1 

August 193 s 

August X 934 

1,000 centals 

WasAx; 






Antwerp. 

496 

. 494 

1J)03 

449 

U07 

Rotterdam. 

530 

348 

121 

238 

L066 

Amsterdam... 

28 

44 

34 

0 

29 

Ryb . 






Antwerp. 

28 

15 

13 

61 

1 

Rotterdam. 

39 

8 

7 

143 

198 

Amsterdam. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

BaaLET * i 






Antwerp. 

40 

102 

124 

2S0 

75 

Rotterdam.. 

22 

55 

3 

9 

Tt 

Amsterdam. 

0 

0 

0 

13 

28 

Oats 






Antwerp. 

44 

55 

47 

71 

44 

Rotterdam.... 


12 

0 

44 

46 

Amsterdam.. . 

32 

34 

35 

22 

27 

Maizb 






Antwerp... 

20 

26 

63 

36 

44 

Rotterdam. 

14 

17 

35 

159 

7 

Amsterdam. 

2 

3 

19 1 

26 

3 


x) Imported cereals — s) For Antwerp tlie data refer to the last day of the preceding month* for Amsterdam to the 
first day of the month indicated 

AOTBcmmas: N§4»fUmdt^ Sih-, Alsvator- §n Gf^nfaetw Mif,, Amsterdam* and CAamdsr of Cpmmgfu and Jndnstfy /or 
Xoitafdam, Eotterdam. 


STOCKS OF COTTON 

Stocln of cotton on band tn the United Stntea. 


XfOCATION 

l^t day of month 

July 1936 

June 1936 1 

May 1936 1 

July X935 

July 1934 

1,000 centals 

In consuming establishments . < 

4,383 

4.818 

5321 

3,838 

6MS 

In public storage and at compresses . 

18,921 

22.105 

25.580 

27.«30 

27.440 

Total « 

23J04 

X«23 

30m 

31768 

33,483 





































m 
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Carry-over of cotton in thO United-StoteSf 

Total stocks of cotton as on 31 July include, besides the monthly information on stocks in 
consuming establishments and in puolic storage and at compresses, also stocks in other positions, 
namely: cotton for eacport on shipboard but not cleared; cotton coastwise; cotton in transit to ports, 
interior towns, and mills; cotton on farms and in private storage* These stocks in other positions 
amounted to 3,053,000 centals in 1936 against 3,310,000 centals in 1935 4,684,000 centals in 1934, 

making total stocks of 26,357,000; 35,078,000 and 38,170,000 centals in the three years mentioned. 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



1 Thursday nearest zst of month 

POKXS 

August 1936 1 

1 July X936 1 

June 1936 1 

1 August 1935 1 

August 1934 


1,000 centals 

Bombay z).. 

3,116 

3,164 

3,436 

2,404 

3,788 

Alexandria 2 ). 

613 

979 

1.549 

541 

1,370 


z) Stock)* held by exporteit, dealers and mills. — a) Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the interior <d the 
Gonntey, ate not included 

AuTBOxznxs: East Indian Cotton Assn, and Commission do la Bonrss do M$noi‘OhBassal. 


Stocks of cotton In Europe. 




Thursday or Friday nearest ist of mouth 


I<OCATIOI7, DBSCKZPIION 

August 193 b 

July 1936 

June 1936 

August X 935 

August 1934 




1,000 centals 



Groat Britain: 

Amencan . .. 

U9I 

1,411 

1,384 

847 

1.714 

A.rgentine, Brazihan, etc. 

599 

409 

390 

221 

626 

Peruvian, etc. . . . . ... 

165 

126 

119 

309 

354 

Eat Indian. . . . 

354 

341 

381 

213 

372 

Egiptian, Sudanese . ... 

852 

973 

962 

982 

1,465 

W. Indian, W and E. African, etc . . 

163 

167 

145 

156 

278 

Total . . . 

3J24 

3,427 

3J81 

2,728 

4,m 

Bremen: 



Amencan. 

550 

669 

783 

566 

1,772 

Other. 

282 

309 

221 

304 

225 

Total . . 

832 

978 

1,004 

870 

1,997 

lo Havre: 




American. 

468 

555 

615 

321 1 

705 

l^ench colonies. 

20 

17 

17 

14 

47 

Other. 

183 

138 

114 

89 

83 

Total . . , 

671 

710 

746 

424 

83$ 

total Continent z): 





American. 

1,410 

1,735 

1,863 

1,293 

2,964 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc ........ 

283 

256 

144 

214 

107 

East Indian.. • 

237 

220 

214 

237 

218 

Egyptian. 

169 

222 

227 

203 

95 

W Indian, W, and E African, etc ... 

168 

158 

122 

129 

210 

Total . . . 

2a67 

2,391 

2,570 

2,076 

3,394 


X) Includes Bremen, X^e Havie, and other Continental poets. 

AuxBoniTZSi: Liverpool Cotton Assn and (for Us Havre) BnUetin do Correspondanoe do la Bonrso da Haoro, 
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REGULATION OF CEREAL PRICES 

Germany. — The bases for the cereal market for the commercial year 
1936-37 have been established by an Order of the Minister of Food and Agriculture, 
dated 10 July 1936, and by a Decree of the Central Cereal Federation, dated ii 
July 1936. The system of fixed prices remains unchanged. For the year 1936-37, 
rye and barley prices come into force on 16 July, and wheat and oat prices on 
16 August. Wheat, rye and barley prices are Rm. 2.00 per ql. lower than those 
of the 1935 crop, which had been in force up to the dates mentioned above. From 
September to June inclusive, prices will be increased monthly by Rm. 0.20 per ql. 
New oat prices will be Rm. 1.80 lower than the preceding prices, and will be 
increased each month from October to June by Rm. 0.20 per ql. 

ITAEY. — The basic price of good quality soft wheat of 78 kg. hectolitre weight 
has been fixed for the new harvest. This price was initially fixed at Lire 108 per 
ql, in producers' hands, and before being augmented by Lire i 00 per month begin¬ 
ning 1st July 1936. From 13 August this price was increased to Lire 118. 
The monthly increments have been discontinued. The basic price for hard 
wheat was initially fixed at Lire 118 per ql., with a monthly increment of 
Lire 1.20. The latter was subsequently abolished, the price for the whole year 
being fixed at Lire 133. 

All these prices must be increased by Lire 5 for diverse expenses up to arrival 
at the mill. 

Czechoslovakia. — Cereal prices are fixed on the basis of Governmental 
Decrees. Only the « Czechoslovakian Cereal Organisation » has the right of buying 
and selling. For the year 1936-37, prices of brewing barley of hectolitre weight 
of at least 68 kg. are as follows (c. i. f. Prague): purchase price Kc. 125 per ql., and 
sale price Kc. 134 per (jl. Purchase prices are increased by monthly increments 
of Kc. 1.50 between September 1936 and June 1937. to achieve a final price of 
Kc. 140. The Organisation's selling prices are not increased. On the other 
hand the farmer pays to the Organisation a tax on each quintal of grain bought 
from him, amounting in the case of barley to Kc. ii per ql. 



imrn , 



Midi 

WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 


(All quotatioxis are spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly). 


DBScaiPixoxf 


Wheat 

hudapest (a): Tissa wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 
Jpeng 5 p. quintal) ........ 

Bfslm: Good quality (lei p.» quintal) . « 
Viniiipeg:No.x Manitoba (centa p. 60 lb.) 
Clilca||^:No. 3 Hard Winter (cents p. 6 o lb.) 
IHnneapolis: No. x Northern (cents p. 60 

lb.). 

New York: No. a Hard Winter (cents p. 

60 lb.). 

Boenos Aires (a):Barletta, 80 kg. p. hectol. 

(paper pesos p. quintal). 

Kata^: White Karachi 2% barley, x H% 
Impuritlei (rupees p. 636 lb.). . . . 
Bedin: Home-g^wn (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2 ) . 
Hamburg (c. i. f.; Rm. p. quintal): 

No. X Manitoba. 

Barusso (80 kg. p. hi.) . 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 

Home-grown. 

No. X Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 

Barusso (in bond). 

Baiii: Hoine*grown (delivery regional 
depots; 76 kg. p. hi.; frs. p. quintal) 3) 
vt^oDdon (Mark I^ne): Home-grown (sh. 

p 504 lb. on the farm). 

I4vetpool and I^ondon (c.l.f., parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 

French (on sample). 

Booth Russian (on sample) ... 

No. X Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 
No. X Northern Manitoba (Fadfic) . . 
No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

White Pacific. 

Rosaf8 (afioat) 4). .. 

West Australian (cargoes). 

New South Wales (cargoes). 

Milan (8): Home-grown, soft, ** Buono mer¬ 
cantile *’ 78-78 kg. p. hi. (lire p. q.) 5) 
Genoa: Sicilian I^rum (c.i.f.;Ure p quint.) 
Genoa (c.i.f.; U. 8. I p. quintal): 

No. s Manitoba (Pacific). 

No. 2 Canadian Durum x . 

BahlaBlanca, 79kg.p hi. (sh. p. x 000 kg.) 


Rye. 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2) . . 
Hamburg (c.i.f.; Rm. p. quintal): Plata, 

7 a -73 kg p hi. 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengd p. quintal) . , 
Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quintal) 
Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.) . . . 
Minneapolis! No. ^ (cents p. 56 lb.) . . 
Cxoningen (c): Home-grown (fi. p. quintal) 


14 

August 

1936 

7 

August 

1936 

31 

July 

1936 


1 

m 

AVSXAOB 

m 


August 

X934 

Commercial 
Season x) 



15.22 

15.05 

15,00 

15.07 

14.92 

15.18 

15.49 

• 16.27 

IA78 

16.67 

•) 440 

•) 440 

•) 435 

•) 415 

•> 415 

•) 416 

•) 396 

B. q. 

• 460 

•4(tt 

102 V. 

106 

103 V. 

93 V. 

94*/, 

95 

85 

85 Vi 

85 

81V. 

120 V. 

121 

119 V. 

MOV. 

112 Vi 

n 2 V . 

103 V. 

n. 109V, 

109 Vi 

104Vi 

134 V. 

137 V. 

131 V. 

125 V. 

126 V. 

127 V. 

•121 

116 V. 

119 V. 

iiov. 

125 

125 V. 

129 V. 

122 V. 

123 V, 

125 V. 

114 V. 

114 

124 Vi 

1137. 

12.10 

12.40 

It.90 

11.15 

10.80 

tO.89 

7.32 

7.96 

9.53 

6.86 

28-11-0 

30-3-0 

27-2-0 

26-3-0 

26-2-0 

25-15-0 

22-5-10 

22 - 6-7 

24-7-6 

22-5-9 

21.40 

21.40 

21.40 

21.40 

21,40 

21.40 

19.96 

19.50 

20.53 

20.29 

11.45 

11.80 

10.99 

10.22 

10.35 

10.20 

• 9.25 

9 52 

9.51 

8.95 

10.95 

11.08 

10.23 

9.71 

9.46 

9.57 

6.99 

7.68 

8 74 

6.50 

134.00 

11900 

117.00 

117.00 

115.00 

114.40 

79.60 

70.9C 

100.90 

69.10 

130.00 

129.00 

118.50 

120.00 

116.00 

11460 

107.80 

82 90 

100.80 

86.10 

125.00 

123.00 

115.00 

115.50 

111.00 

110.50 

85.50 

60 65 

103.10 

60.90 

’) m.oo 

111.35 

109.25 

106.50 

104.00 

105.40 

•) 7160 

•) 111.00 

89.95 

91.50 

n. q. 

36/6 

35/6 

34/3 

33/3 

33/- 

I9/10V* 

22/3 

27/5 V. 

22/47. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

29/9 

29/6 

• 28/5 

I 9 /IV 4 

n. q. 

♦25/- 

•19/8 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•) 25/7V4 

n. q. 

• 29/- 

n. q. 

•) 38/3 

•) 40/- 

•)37/4V. 

•)34/IOV, 

34/8 V. 

34/77. 

3I/7V4 

33/1 V, 

32/9 

3l/77i 

38/9 

40/3 

37/3 

35/1 V, 

34/4 V. 

34/4V* 

30/nv. 

33/4 Vi 

32/5 Vi 

3l/27i 

37/3 

38/IOV. 

36/1V. 

33/9‘/4 

33/3V. 

•33/10»/4 

28/2V.i 

30/9 

30/5V4 

28/5 Vi 

•)36/9 

•) 37/3 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

B. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. Q. 

n q. 

»*)34/6 

“) 34/6 


n. q. 

n. q. 

D. q. 

25/3 1 

25/7 Vi 

• 28/9 

22/37, 

«)39/- 

")40/I V. 

36/IOV. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

27/4 

29/9 V. 

•30/2*V 

26/37. 

38/4V, 

39/6 

1 36/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

B. q. 

26/5 V. 

• 29/9 Vi 

•29/9 

•25/7 

•) 123 00 

•) 123.00 

:•) 114.00 

“) 120.00 

119.50 

119.60 

•) 103.40 

•) 83 25 

114.20 

95.80 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

B. q. 

102.95 

n.q. i 

• 113.05 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

I n.q. 

3 67 

n. q. 

• 3.38 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

B. q. 

n. q. 

406 

n. q. 

• 4.09 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i n. q. 

125/4 

n. q. 

•111/- 

•) 15.70 

•) 15.70 

i 

i 

•) 15.70 

•) 15.70 

•) 15.70 

16.50 

•) 15.70 

15.50 

16.68 

16.29 

6.38 

6.34 

5.83 

5.91 

5.57 

5.64 

4.38 

7.43 

1 5.27 

5.76 

12.60 

12.22 

12.10 

11.25 

10.45 

11.49 

*> 14.19 

• 11.59 

I 14.45 

12.08 

14 15 

14.87 

13.62 

13.62 

13 62 

13.67 

10.77 

• 17.15 

13.25 

14.82 

66 V. 

65 V. 

64 V. 

56 V. 

58 VJ 

58 V. 

36 V. 

68 Vi 

43 Vi 

527. 

80 V, 

81 V. 

81V. 

74 

74 V. 

75 V. 

4574 

87 V, 

53 V. 

677. 

7.62 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. Q. 

n. q. • 

n. q. 

• 6.37 

7.93 

• 7.08 

7.35 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. *-* n. q. nd guotsd, n. naming 
^ a) Thursday prkes. b) Saturday prices, — c) Prices on preceding Tuesday. 

X) August-July. — 2 ) From x6 Aug. 1934, for Wheat, and. July 1^34, (or rye, fixed producers* prices for the ftgicn 
d Berlin city. See GovL MMSurn, No. 2, p. 57 and, for 1936 harvest, p. 609 of this Report, -— 3) Until ss Dec* X934, 

minimum prices on the farm incxeased by transport costs, then spot quotations in the free market until 31 Aug. 1935, subsequently 
prices in the regulated market, delivery current month. — 4) Aug.-Dec. Z934* 64 lb. p. bushel, then 63 Yt lb. and, on and from 
Aug. 1936, 63 lb. — 5) See note p. 609 — 6) New crop. — 7) Price on preceding day. — 8) For cargoes via ChurchiU, ship- 
dug current or next month; 14 Aug.: 38/-; 7 Aug.: 39/7 3i July: 37/4 H; *4 July: 34/8- — 9) Shipping Sept.-Oct. — to) Ship¬ 
ping Jatt.-Feb. — xx) Shippiug Sept. — 12) New wheat: iZ4>oo. 
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n 

*7 

Avbuaob 
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Dbscxxptxon 

August 

August 

Jttiy 

mBgm 

July 

July 

August 

August 

Commercial 


193® 

Z93fi 

1936 


1936 

1938 

X935 

>934 

Season x) 










1935-35 

1934-35 

Barley. 











Warsaw: Malting, good quality (sloty 











p. quintal). 

Bralia: Average qpaUty (lei p. quintal). 

•) 19.00 

n. q. 

») 230 

n. q. 

•) 232 

15.87 

15.87 

* 15.87 

a. 4 . 

•) 204 

21.45 

• 15.97 

19A0 

•) 235 

V 224 

*) 218 

>) 216 

V 277 

• 237 

• 244 

Prague: Malting, %v. qua!, (era. p. quintal) 2 ) 
Wl^ipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 
ChlCBgo:Feedlng(on sample; cents p .48 lb.) 

•) 125.00 

•) 125.00 

•) 144.50 

•) 144.50 

•) 144.50 

•) 144.50 

•) 125.00 

V 125.00 

• 131.70 

131.70 

61V. 

58 

53 V. 

47 V. 

49 V. 

48 V. 

30 V. 

55 V. 

34 V. 

45 Vi 

58 

60 

55 

58 

60 

55 V. 

40 V. 

77 

45*/. 

72 Vi 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) . 
Berlin; Home-grown fodder (free at Bran- 

77 

74 

66 

56 

61 

59 

38 V. 

71V. 

39*/, 

67V. 

denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 3 ). . 

•) 16.00 

•) 16.00 

•) 16.00 

•) 16.00 

•) 16.00 

16.80 

V 16.00 

15.40 

16.98 

16.16 

Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 
X,ondon (Mark taue); Bnglish malting, 
best quality (sh. p. 448 lb., on farm) 

90.00 

88.00 

84.00 

83.50 

82.00 

80.30 

71.80 

72.80 

74.10 

69.45 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 


n. q. 

•30/- 

V 41/6 

•)• 44/2 

38/3 

38/- 

tJverpool and Ixmdon (c.i.f., parcels; ship - 
ping current monih; ah. p. 400 lb.): 
Danubian, 3 % impurities. ..... 
Russian (AsofI, Black Sea). 



19/6 

19/9 

V 18/6 

’>18/3 

VI7/7 */, 

VI7/1 V. 

•14/- 

22/4 

*15/3 

•19/2 V. 

n, q. 

a. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

B. q. 

19/9 V. 

B. q. 

•14/10 

B. q. 

Canadian No. 3 Western. 

27/- 

25/9 

24/- 

22/3 v. 

22/6 

21/10 

15/lOV. 

24/6 

18/0 */, 

21 / 10 */, 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) . . 

37- 

34/- 

32/6 

31/3 

30/6 

29/5 */, 

21/3 

V32/6 Vi 

24/8 V. 

•31/6 

Plata ( 64*69 kg p hi). 

•) 20 /- 

•) 20'6 

•) 19/- 

*)18/l V. 


17/9 V. 

14/2 V. 

22 /IOV 4 . 

15/n*/. 

18/4 

Persian (Iraquian). 

»•) 19'- 

“)I9/7V. 

’) 18 9 

VI 8 /- 

17/4 V. 

17/1 V.'*I3/11 

22/1 »/3 

15/4 */. 

18/6 

Gronmgen a): Home-grown, winter (fl.p.q.) 

•) 5.45 

5.90 

5.67 

5.67 

5.60 

• 5.65 

V • 4.01 

•) 5.32 

4.91 

5.30 

Oats. 











Brails: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

'•) 235 

‘) 225 

B. q. j 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

V*270 

n. q. 

• 294 

n. a. 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

1 50*, 

49 V. 

47V4 

43 V. 

44 

42 

36 V. 
32 V, 

43 V. 

34 V. 

Chica^: No. 2 White (cents ]^r 32 lb.) 
Buenos Aires b): Current quality (paper 

, 45 V, 

1 

45 V. 

44V, 

1 

38 V. 

40 

! 

40 

52 V. 

32 V. 

50 V. 


pesos p quintal). 

' 6.25 

6 55 

6.55 

640 

6 30 

6 25 

5.79 

5 89 

• 6.38 

5J9 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 








1 


burg stations; Rm p quint.) 3 ) . . 
Paris: Home-grown, black and other (de¬ 
livery reidonal depots; Irs.p. quintal). 

17.60 

1 

17.60 

17.60 

17.60 

17.60 

17.60 

1690 

, 15.60 

1 

16.79 

16.39 

91,75 

89.60 

91.90 

89.10 

81 85 

83.10 

40.80 

55.55 

66.40 

48.50 

l^ondon (Mark Irune). Home-g^wn white 








(sh. p. 336 Ih., on farm) . . 

21/6 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 

20 6 

19/10 V.V 18/- 

1 19/3 V. 

1 

187*/i 

20/10 

Liverpool and I,ondon (c.i.f, parcels; ship¬ 








ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb.); 








1 



Canadian, No 2 Western (Facificl 4 ) • • 
Plata (f. a, q.). 

24/7*;, 

24/4 V, 

23/6 

22 /- 

1 20/10 V, 

20/10 V, 

19/3 

1 22 - 

18/7*/. 

20/10 V. 

15/6 

15/6 

147*, 

14/3 

14/- 

14/- 

,* I3'10 

, 14/4 V^ 

14/5 

13/0 V. 

Milan (e) (lire p. quintal): 




1 

1 



i 


Home-grown. 

»•) 88 00 

87.00 

84,50 

86 50 

n. q 

n. q. 

• 88.351 54.00 

• 97.10 

61.25 

Foreign. 

“) 9100 

9100 

91.00 

91.00 

91.00 

91.00 

75.00 

55 0a| 

92.60 

60.45 

Maize. 











Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

280 

280 

270 

250 

248 

251 

287 

264 

238*', 

220 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 96 lb.) . . 
Buenos Aires ( 6 ): Yellow Plata (paper 

112 V, 

in 

105 V. 

93 V. 

94 

90 V. 

82 V. 

77*'. 

72 V. 

78V. 

pesos p. quintal). 

6,15 

6.07 

5.65 

5.67 

5.45 

5.39 

4.40 

7.06 

4.51 

5.72 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal); 










Yellow Plata. 

81.50 

78.50 

76 75 

76.00 

73.50 

71.85 

53.70 

58.90 

' 56.25 

53.70 

Cinquantino (Argentine ** Cuarentino '*) 
Liverpool and L^don (c.tf., parcels; ship¬ 

64.00 

83.00 

81.00 

81.00 

79.00 

76.90 

55,50 

61.50 

60.45 

5a25 

ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.}: 
XMnublan. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

20/6 

• 19/6Vi 

B. q. 

24/6 

•16/11 

• 20 /- 

Yellow Plata. 

23/3 

21/7 Vi 

21/9 

20/9 

19/10 V, 

20 /- 

14/11 

23/10 Vi 

16/0 */, 

19/8*/. 

No. 2 White fiat African. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

91.50 

B. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

B. q. 

16/- 

1 n. q* 

•17/- 

21/4*/i 

Milan (c); « Alto BiUanese »(lire p. quint.) 

”) 91.50 

91.50 

90.50 

89.50 

89.00 

81.50 

1 

1 63.50 

1 

81.75 

58.56 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. » n. q. noi quottd, — n. •» nominal. 
a) Prices on preceding Tuesday. — 6 ) Thursday prices. — c) fiaturday prices. 

1) Harley and oats: August* July; maise: May*April. — a) From August 1934. monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery 
Prague. (From August 1959 , barley of good quality, not less than 68 kg. per hi.) see note p. 609. — 3 ) From 16 July 1934 for 
fodder barley, and from x August 193 for oats, fixed producem* prices lor the pmco niton of Berlin. See Ooot. Mtasnm, 
2 , p. and, for the X 93 ^ harvest, p. 609 erf this Crop Report. — 4 ) Aug.*Dec, 1934 and from May xgss, Atlantic. — 
5) New crop. — 6 ) Selling price; see note p. 609. •— 7 ) Shipping Aug.*Sept.. 8 ) Shiptrfng Sept-Oct. — 9) 6X-63 kg. p. hL, 
shipping Sept. -*• 10 ) Shipping Sept. — ii) Price on 13 Aug. — la) Price on xa August. 






























s 



— 612 







17 



Average 




14 

7 

31 

24 




1 


Description 

August 

August 

July 

July 

July 

July 

August 

August 

Commercial 


193G 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1934 

Season i) 










1935 

1934 

Rice (milled). 











Valencia (a): No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 











quintal). 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

59.00 

58.67 

58.50 

45.70 

56.60 

46.95 

Milan (b) (lire p. quintal); 











Vialone, oiled. 

173.50 

173.50: 

1 176.00 

176.00 

176.00 

176.00 

150.30 

165 00 

159.20 

177.10 

Maratelli, oiled. 

159.50 

159.501 

! 160.00 

160.00 

160 00 

159 50 

131.10 

123.00 

136.60 

138.05 

Originano, white. 

125 00 

125.001 

125.001 

125.00 

125 00 

125 00 

129.10 

101 35 

121.75 

102.80 

Rangoon: N0.2 Burma (rupees p. 7500 lb.) 

255 

252*/*; 

245 ! 

245 

240 

241V, 

248 

246 

253 V, 

201'/. 

Saigon (Indo-chinese piastres p. quintal): 


1 




1 





No. I Round white, 25 % brokens . 

1 

... 1 

5.12 

4.811 

4 76 

') 4.75 

4.14 

3.85 

4.18 

3.25 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens. 

i 

... i 

4 84 

4.56| 

451 

!*) 4.50 

3.82 

3.67 

3.96 

3.09 

Marseilles (a): No. i Saigon (c. i. f., frs. 

I 

1 

! 









p. quintal).' 

74 00; 

65 00; 

64.00! 

62 00 

62 00 

1 61.10 

• 58.00 

49 80 

54.80 

45.95 

London (a) (c. 1 f ; shillings p. cwt.) j 



j 



1 





No. 3 Spanish Belloch, oiled . j 

n. q. ' 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n/4*/, 

i 11/5 

13/- 

i 9/9 

12/7 

•I 0/9 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 1 

n q. 1 

n. q. 

n q. 

i n. q 

n. q. 

i 10;9V4 

,* 14/0 V, 

II/IOV* 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy . . f 

n q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. ! 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

17/5 V. 

:• 15/5 V4I 

17/3 V, 

No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) . 1 

8/- 

7 10 V, 

') 7/9 

') 7/7 *V 

*) 7 6 

7/6 V4I 

7/5*'»| 

7/11 

! 7/8 1 

6/7 •/, 

No. I Saigon . 1 

<)/- ■ 

9/- 

') 8/9 , 

') 8/3 

“IK- 

! 8/p;, 

7/3 M 

7/2 

: 7/5 V4 

6/3*/, 

Siam Super, white . ' 

9/3 ! 

9/1 ' 

8/7 V, 

8/6 , 

V 86 , 8/6V, 

9, 1 *' 41 

8 6 

9,2V4 

7/5 

Tokyo: Chumai (brown Japanese, average j 





1 


1 


1 


quality, yen p. koku) . 1 

32 50 

32 30 

31 90 

31 80, 

31.70, 

31 90 

30.34; 

27 56 

29.87, 

26.09 


Linseed. 

Buenos Aires («): Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Bombay: BoUi (rupees p cwl ) . . . 

Antwerp: riatu (m bond, frs. p quint.). 
I#ondon (c. i. f , X P- long ton): 

Plata (delivery Hull). 

Bombay Bold. 

Duluth; No. i Northern (futures market 
quotations; cents p. 56 lb ) .... 


15 00 
8 12 0 
179 00 

12 - 10-6 

15-15-0 


16 30 
H-15-0 
174 00 

12-11-3 
16- 0-0 


*) 210 «) 215 


15 65 
8-5-0 
168 00 

1 /- 5-0' 

14-15-0 

205 


15 20 
8- 3-0 
168.00 


15.25 
8- 7-0 
167.00 


1 

15 12' 
7-15-10, 
165 40 


11-15-0 11-16-j; n-I5-0! 


I 


12.05: 
6 - 8 - 2 | 
137 10; 

9- 7-9' 
11-15-0, 


14 37 
7-0-7;' 

119 I0;i 


12 28' 
6 - 10-8 
127.55 


14- 5-0 n 14-7-6 14- l-n; 

, 203*/, 209V, 202V,'') 156V,;») 1% 


II- 3-01 9-13-2 


12-16-9; 12- 5- 5 


12.74 

6-7-8 

107.60 

10 - 0-8 
11-17-0 


172 V.i 


Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): i 

Upper Egypt.)’) 84 1 

Sakellaridis.j n q. 

kondon'.Sakcllaridis (c l.f., delivery Hull, j 

X p. long ton).n. 9-0 0 n. 8-10-0 n. 8-10-0 n 8- O -On 7-15-0 n. 7-17-0 n. 6-1-9 5-1-6 ' 


I 1'>34‘35 ion'34 


n. q, 
n. q. 


n q 
n q. 


n q. 
n q. 


in. 87 0 ;,*n 84 1 ! 
,n. 81 0 il n. 78.1 I 


62 5 1% 48 7 ! 
58 5 '*n 45 4 


62.0 i 
57.7 '• 


41.8 

37.5 


5-18-7i 4-5-11 


Cotton. I ■ ^ i lutt 35 

I I I . 


New Oilcans: Middling (cents 

3 lb ) . . 

12 19 

12 50 

12 64 

12 90 

12 

93' 

12 89 

11 33i 

13 29 

ILMi 

12.47 

New York: Middling (cents p. 

lb.) . . . 

124li 

12 67 

12 85 

13 16 

13 

23' 

13 08, 

Il 43; 

13 40 

, 11.74 

12.46 

Bombay (rupees p 784 Ih-}- 







, 


1 


■ ' 


Broach, f. g. (futures-market quota- 

• 





il 


1 


, I 


tions). 


204 V 4’ 

226 V. 

227 * , 

2?9 ' 

235 


231 • 

226 1 

225 “V 

210VV 

230 */. 

Broach, f g (spot) . . 


226 ' 

228 

230 

232 i 

237 


231 V.i 

226 1 

224 V, 

,* 220 •'/4 

233 V4 

Oomra, line (spot) .... 


n. q 

205 

206 

207 1 

214 


211 Vj 

198 Vi 

200 V, 

' 19H»'*| 

208 V, 

Alexandria (talaris p. kantar): 


. 





II 




' j 

15.20 

Sakellaridis, f g. f. 

Ashmiini-Zagora, f. g. f. 2) 


17 73' 

18.70 

18 80 

18 35 

18 

30', 

18 20, 

14 46' 

15.02 

i 16.1 li 


13 85, 

14 25 

14 65' 

15 10 

15 

001 

14.91 

13 02' 

13 35 

1361' 

13.34 

Bremen: Middling (U. S cents p. 

lb). . . 

14 92, 

14 97i 

15.18. 

15.37 

15 

55, 

15 28^ 

13 56' 

15.28 

13.88 

14.38 

M. g. Broach, f g (pence p 

Ib) . . 

n. 5.70, n. 

5 70 n. 

5.80 n 

5 80n 

5 

90 n 

5.85'n 

5.97 n 

5 601 

n. 5 86, n. 

, 6.04 

Lc Havre: Middling (Gulf, frs p 

. 50 kg.). 

257 90, 

254 50, 

254.50, 

255.00 

251 

50 

251 00 

234.30 

26I.80| 

' 240 00 

250.75 

Liverpool (pence per lb.): 



: 

j 






1 

1 

, 7.95 

Middling, fair. 


n. 8 02 n. 

8.12 n. 

8.20!n. 

8.43 n. 

8 

57 n. 

8 43 n. 

7.35 n. 

8 22' 

n. 7 58! n. 

Middling. 

. . . . 1 

6.92; 

7 02' 

7.10; 

7 33 

7 

47 

7.33 

6.45 

7.17 

6.53: 

6 94 

SAo Paulo, g. f. 

. . . . 1 

6.87| 

6 92 

7.10; 

7 23 

7. 

32 

7 26, 

6 59 

7 12 

6.81' 

6.99 

Broach, good staple, f g . 


n. 5 42 n. 

5.49 n. 

5.57,n. 

5.67 n. 

5 

71fn. 

5.74 

5.36 

5 35 

5.431 

5.61 

C. P. Oomra, sutx:rfine . . . 

1 

5.65 

5.72 

5.80; 

5 90 

5 


5.94 

5.48 

5.52 

5.611 

5 73 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 


11.01. 

11.20 

11.23i 

10 94 

10 

44 

10.49, 

8.06 

8.74 

9.18j 

8 52 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f 

.... 

8.14j 

8 36! 

8.95 

1 

8 66 

8 

42,’ 

1 

8 54, 

1 

7.26 

7.48 

7.491 

7.55 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during pari of the period under review. —n. q. =* not quoted. — n. •» nominal, 
— a) Thursday puces. — b) Saturday prices. 

i) Cottonseed* vSept.-Aug.; cotton* Aug.-July. — 2) From August i935, Ashmiini, f. g. f quality only — 3) 10 July: 4,60; 
3 Jul> I 16 - - 4) 10 July: 4.35; 3 Jnly. 4 22 . — 5) Shipping Aug-.Sept — 6) September fiituies — 7) New crop 
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S 


AVERAGE 



'4 

7 

3. . 

24 

17 



August ;i 

Commercial 

DEfrCRl PTION’ 

August 

August 

July 

July 

July 

July 

August 

Season 


1 1936 

i 

1936 

1936 j 

1936 

1 

1936 

1 1936 

1935 

1934 

1935 1 1934 


! 


Bacon. 

,ondon, Provision Exchange (a) (•-hil¬ 
lings, p. cwt.): 

1 

‘ i 

! I 

1 1 

1 

1 

' 


1 



1 

ij 

jl 

89/11 

91/2 

English, N® I, lean sizable. 

; 99 /- 

99'- ‘ 

95/- 

95/- 

91/6 , 

91/8 

87 10 

94/9 

Danish, N® i, sizable. 

‘ 100 /- . 

100/- t 

96/- 

96/- 

94/- 

93/7 

87/10 

93/5 i 
93/9 ' 

88 '6 1 

87/11 

Insh, N® 1, sizjiblc. 

' 99 /- i 

99/6 ' 

95/6 

95 /- 

92/- 

92/5 

86/6 ; 

88 !8 ! 

90/5 

Lithuanian, N' i, sizable. 

93 /- 1 

93/- ; 

87/- , 

87/- 

85/- 

84/7 

80/10' 

89/5 ! 

82/1 ' 

82/- 

Dutch, N® r, sizable. 

. 98/- ; 

98/- . 

93/- ' 

93/- 

90- 

90/- 

84,'2 

89/5 , 

85/4 1 

84/- 

Polish, N* 1 , hiziible . 

93/- 

93/- i 

87/- 

87/- 

85- 

84/7 

78/10 

88/9 

80/- ' 

80/11 

.Swedish, N® I, siAible . 

98'- ‘ 

98/- 

93/- ’ 

93/- 

90 - 

90- 

84/2 , 
78/10 

89/7 . 

85/2 

84/4 

Canadian, N® i, sizable. 

Butter. 

' 93/- ' 

93/- ' 

87/- 

87/- 

85/- 

84/7 

89,- ,1 

79/3 , 

1 

80/3 


Copenhagen (b) Uani'-h (cr.^. p. qinnt ) . 
Leeuwarden, Coninii^sion for butter quota- 
tion> (b) Dutch (cents p kg ) i) . . 
Germany (c) (fixed prices, Rni.p 5oKg.) 2): 
Butter with quality mark .... 
Creamery tnitter .... 

I^oudon (J) ]CngU!*h creamery, finest 
quality (shillings p cwt.) . 
lyondon, Provision Ivxchange (fl) ('*hil- 
lings, p cwt ) 

Danish creamer\, un.*>altcd 
listonuin, unsilted 
Diitvian, unsaltetl . . 

Dutch creanierv, uiicalted . , 
Aigentine, limst, unsalted 
SilxTian salted . 

Austruh4in, finest, salted. . 

New Zealainl, finest, stilted 


225 00 223 00 225 00 225 00 225 00 

62 62 ! 60 63 62 

130.00 13000 ! 130 00 130.00 130 00 

123.00 123 00 123 00 123.00 123 00 

l37/« 137 8. H7'8 137/8 137/8 

127/6 l2)/6 125/6 127/6 127,6 

q 109/6; 110/-' 112/- 112'- 

n q n. q. n q. n. q n. q 
111/- 109'-; 108/-' 110/6 110- 

i 109/- ! 105/- 105/- . 107 /- 105'6 

110 6, 109/-' 110/6’ 111- 111'-, 

1176 , 115/6 , 115- 116*6 115- 

118 6 I16'6 ' 116'- 118/- 116 - 


218 60 

187 00 

177.60; 

192.30 

160.75 

59»;i 

46 

43 

48’/» 

44«/, 

130.00 

130.00 

131 00 

130 00 

129.04 

123.00 

123.00 

122 00, 

123.00 

120.87 

133/11 

12i;4 

106,3 ' 

119,6 

109/6 

124 4 

110 1 

106 3 

1129 

98/8 

108/1 

90/9 

69 2 

• 8111 

•67/11 

n. q. 

n. q. ; 

69 - 

• 86/1 

•69/3 

106^8 • 

87/3 ; 

76/2 

93/4 

80/4 

105/10 

n q 

n. q. 

• 82'10 

•68/3 

no 10 . 

K7/8 

68 2 

• 907 

•66/- 

115- 

93/8 ' 

75/- 

897 

702 

114 1 ' 

94/8 , 

79 9 

91,11 

72/7 


Cheese. 


Milan (lire p quintal) 
Parnngiano-Reggiano, ist quality, pm- 
ihiction 194 ^ . 

875 00 

! 

865.00 

860 00 

860 00 

860 00 

860 00 

743.00 

n. q 

724.30 

•989.00 

Pannigiano - Reggiano, 1 st quality, 
production *1934 3 ) . 

845 00 

835.00 

830.00 

820.00 

815 00 

818.00, 

672 00 

740 00 

614.60 

806.00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . 

570 00 

570.00, 

570.00 

570.00 

567 50 

567 00 

513.00 

415.00 

508 90 

412,60 

Rome Roman Pecoiino, dunce (lire p q)^) 

1,162 50 

1,162 50 ! 

1,162 50 

1,162 50 

1,187 50 

1,177 50 

875.00 

392 00 

865.50 

658.65 

Alkniaar Edam 40 4- (40 butterfat, 

with the country's cheese mark) fac¬ 
tory chetse, small (ilorin.s p. 50 kg) 

' 18 75 

18.75 

20.00 

21.00 

18 75 

19 35 

15 10 

21.00 

14.84 

18.64 

Gouda- Gouda 45 + (wholemilkcheese,witli 
the country'.', cheese mark) home 
made (florins p 50 kg ). 

22 00 

22 . 00 , 

22 00 

22 00 

21.00 

21.40 

20 00 

22 00 

19.75 

22.52 

Keniptcn (c) (Rm. p 50 kg ) 

Soft cheese, green, 20 % butterfat . . 

26.00 

26 00 

26.00 

26.00 

26 00 

26.00 

26.00 

22 75 

26.00 

23.25 

Emmcnthal from the Allgau, whole- 
milk cheese, ist qualitv. 

i 80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80 00 

80.00 

80,00' 

77.00 

71 00 

77.00 

71.50 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p cwt.): 

English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 

74 /- ’ 

j 

72/- ! 

711 - • 

n q 

n. q. 

n q 

597 

75/5 , 

• 77'8 

• 83/5 

English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected. 

! 72/4 , 

72,'4 • 

72 !A . 

72/2 

6810 

69'4 

6!'7 

t)2 1 

80,'5 

83/4 

Italian Gorgonzola id) . 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n q. 

n. q. [ 

103 3 

79 '7 ' 

• 102'2 

82/9 

54/5 

Dutch Kdnm, 40 -f (i) . ' . . 

A 9 lb . 

50/- • 

49 /- 

48- 

45/4 

45 4 ‘ 

44 iO 

49,7 

44/4 

Canadian, finest white. 

.•) 67,- ' 

•) 64/6, 

75/- ■ 

71/- , 

69 6 , 

70 7 ; 

63'7 ! 

60'- 1 

60'3 

54/- 

New Zealand, finest white. 

1 68/3 1 

63/6 1 

62/3 

62/9 

62 3 

61,2 [ 

48,2 

49/3 , 

48,9 

46/5 


1 

i ! 


_ 

__ 

_ 


— 

... _ 

— 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review.— n.q. *= no/ f nominal-^ 

«) Average prices Thursday, and Friday moruing. —b) 'Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices. — </) Average prices for the week. 

1) Home prices are increased by a consumers'*duty which was, from it' 6 to 11 7 o »)c> flt>rms, from 1/ r to 2^.7 o 80, from 
26 7 to 1.8: q 75. subsequently o 80 — 2) See note p.igc 306 of the Crofi Report April 1934 — 3 ) Pnccs of 1933-cheese arc 
compared, for the preceding years, with those of cheese made in 1932 nnd 1931 respectivelj; prices of i934-chccse with those 
of cheese made In 1933 and 193a. The yearly averages refer to the periods from Sept, to August. — 4) 27 SeptemDcr 

^ 935 , export prlcc.s. — 5) 10 July (revis'd): 59 ~ 6) New make 



















s 


614 - 





31 


17 


Average 




14 

7 

24 






Description 

August 

August 

July 

July 

July 




1 



2936 

1936 

2936 

2936 

2936 

July 

August 

August 

Commercial 






2936 

1935 

1934 

Season x) 










1935 

1934 

ESSs. 











Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual. 





42.00 






(frs. p. xoo). 

52.00 

50.00 

46.00 

45.00 

42.80 

54.00 

43.40 

48.35 

42.80 

Danmark (a): Danish for export (crs. per 











quintal). 

no 00 

100.00 

90.00 

86.00 

86.00 

82.00 

117.50 

106.50 

106.75! 103.60 

Roermond, auction : Dutch, $715^ 8 ^- 











each, white (A. p. 100 ): 











Fixed price for export into Germany. 


... 

... 

, , 

. . a 

,,. 

3.78 

3.58 

3.75! 3.96 

Price for other destinations. 




... 



2.74 

3.15 

2.97, 3.34 

Warsaw (b): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 











each, various colours (zloty p. 2440 , 











including box). 


• *. 

84.00 

78.00 

74.00 

•) 77.15 

92.83 

86.50 

104.43 106.50 

Berlin (e): German, big, new laid (Rm. 











p. 200 ): 

12.00 










marked iGlS», 65 gr. each . . 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

9.25 

10.35 

il.50 

9.67 

10.57 10.37 

marked cGIB», 55/60 gr. each. . 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

8.25 

8.95 

10.00 

8 15 

9.34i 9.03 

l«ondon, Egg Exchange (d) (sh. p. great 











hundred): 

English, National Mark, specials . . . 

17/- 

17/- 

7/- 

17,- 

16/- 

16/1 V. 

17/6 

17/2 Vi 

15/9 

15/5 

Belgian, 15 H lb. p. 220 . 

10 /- 

9'7 V. 

9/3 

8/11 

8/7 V. 

• 8/10 

10.11 V, 

n. q. 

•11/3 V 4 

• ll/o’/. 

Danish, 28 Ib. p. 220 . 

12/IOV, 

13/- 

12/lOV, 

12/6 

n /6 

n/IOV4 

12/11 Vi 

12/8 V. 

12/5 

l2/5*/i 

Northern Irish, 28 lb. p. 120 2 ) . . . 

16/9 

15/9 

15/9 

15/9 

13/IOV. 

14/9 Vi 

16/2 >/, 

17/2 

15/1 V, 

• l2/9>/, 

Dutch, all brown, 28 lb. p. 220 . . . 

13/lOVi 

13/9 

13/9 

13/1 V, 

12/9 

12/10 

14- 

1 13'9 V. 

13/2 V 4 

13/5 

Polish, 51/52 grams each. 

Chinese, violet. 

6/9 

6/8 Vi 

6/6 

6/4 >/. 

6/5 V. 

6/4 V 4 

7,10S’ 7/5 V, 

• 7,1 V 4 

6 /to*/. 

8/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

9 1 

9 1 

• 8 /IOV, 

• 8/3‘/. 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120 . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. Q. 

n. q. 

•n 2 V, 

• M/5Vi 

Maritime freights | 











(Rates for entire cargoes). I 

1 



i 







19 >.4 *35 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 1 

j 


1 1 








Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg. 1 (shill, per j 

15/6 1 

15/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1*15/9 '*14/- 

n. q. 

• 14/7 

• 13/11 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamb. / long ton) i 

12 ,- j 

11 /IOVt 

n/iov. 

11/9 

n. q. 

• IO/7Vi 

9/9 

9/5 V. 

* 10 /- 

* 9/11 

St. John to Liverpool 3) . . \ j 

Port Churchill to ITnited King- J j 

n. q. j 

n. q. 

' n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 2/0 Vi 

* 1/6 

Montreal to United kingdom . ! 

Gulf to United Kingdom 3 ). . 1 ' 

2/9 i 
2/- 

2:9 

21 - 

n. q, 

li¬ 

n. q. 
21- 

n. q. 

li¬ 

n. q. 

21- 

n. q. 
n. 1/6 

2/9 

1/4 

n. q. 

* 1/11 

• 2/9 

• 1/6*/. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

lt. q. 

n. q. 

ft. q. 

n. q. 

2/6 

2/6 

• 2/6 

2/6 

New York to Liverpool 3 ; . . 1 j 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/6 

n. q. 

* 1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U.K./Cont. / , 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per ’ 

n. q. 

2 /- 

i 

21- 

n. 21- 

2!- 

2 /- 

1/6 

„.q. 

l/IO 

n. q. 

long ton) . 

ha Plata Down River 4) \ 

19/- 

1 

19/- 

19/- 

! 

19/- 

19/- 

•19/0 Vi 

* 16/- 

•19/11 Vi 

19/3 Vi 

•18/IV. 

/Bahia Blanca to U. K./ J 



i 








Continent . f 

U Plata Up River 5 )/Ncco- } , 

cheatoU.K./ConUnent. . {'oogton), 

16/9 

16/9 

I 6/9 

16/9 

16/9 

16/9 

’) 15/9 

I5M •!, 

* 16/6*', 

14/11 

18/-Va 

18/1 V. 

18/1 Va 

18/- 

18/- 

I 8'0 V. 

’) 17- 

16/6 

17/9*/, 

16/2 

Western Australia to U. K./ 1 i 





Continent. / | 

•) 28/- 

‘‘)28/- j 

•) 28/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•)*28/- 

’) 24/6 

24/6 

*26/6 

24/6 

1 

Shipments of Rice. 









1935 

1934 











Saigon to Europe.1 (shill, per ! 

25/- 

24/- 

24/- 

23/9 

23/9 1 

23/9 Vi 

19/9 

23/6 

•23/5 

24/2V4 

Burma to U. K./Continent . . 1 long ton) j 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 21/8 

•23/3 


♦ Indicates that the product, or the maritime freight, was not quoted during pait of the period under review. — n, q. 

•s not quoted — n. « nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated. — b) Average prices for 

weeks commencing on preceding Mondays. — e) Thursday prices. — d) Prices on preceding Monday. 

i) Shipments ot wheat and maize: Aug.-July. — 2) From a8 Feb. “ Extra special ” quality. — 3) Rates for parcels by 

liners. — 4) “ Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires, ha Plata and Montevideo. — 5) ** Up River ” includes the 
ports on the Paran .4 River as far as San I^rcnzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San J«orenzo (Colastine, Santa F^ and Parao 4 ) 
are subject to an extni rate of freight. — 6) 6*ii July: 75.50; 2q June-4 Joly: 74 25 - — 7 ) Minimum rate of freight. — 
8) South Australia. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 

Relation of various currencibs to their parity with the Swiss pranc x). 


NATZONAL COSABNaSS 

i 

Actual Exchange Rates 

Percentagedeviaton from Parity with Swiss 

1 Franc: premium (+) or discount (—) 

U 

August 

1936 

7 1 

August 
1936 

3X 

July 

Z 936 

24 1 

July , 
1936 

X7 

1 July 1 
1 1936 

1 X4 
August 

1 X 93 O 

7 

August 

Z 936 

3X 

July 

1936 

1 *4 

July 
Z 936 

17 

July 

Z 936 

1 

Germany ; free reichsmark. 

123.375 

123.325 

123.150 

123.150 

! 123 225 

- 0.1 


0,1 


0.2 

- 0.2 


0.2 

Argentina : paper peso f) 2 ).' 




89.900 

89.842 

• • • 





- 59 . 1 ! 


59.2 

Belgium : belga. 

51 675 

5i.675 

5i.625 

51.625 

51.650,— 0.4, 


04 

— 

0.5 

- 0.5 

— 

03 

Canada : dollar. 

! 3.067 

3.070 

3.057 

3 055 

3.050 — 40.8: 

1 — 

40 8 

r~* 

41.0 

— 41.1 

L. 

41,2 

Denmark : crown.' 

' 68.850 

68.725 

68.550 

, 68 550 

68.52(y— 50 4 

'— 

50.5 

1 — 

50.6 

- 50.6 

'— 

50.7 

Spain : peseta.! 

1 n q 

41.500 

41 750 

1 41.900 

41.950 

1 n. q 

— 

58 5 

— 

58.3 

1- 58.1 


58.1 

Egypt: pound 3 ).) 

United Kingdom : pound sterling . . . ^ 

1 15.430 

15400 

15.355 

1 15.355 

15.345 

r- 38 8 

- 

38.9 

- 

39.1 

*- 39.1 

1 

1 — 

39.2 

United States : dollar .. 

j 3.067 

3.067 

3.062 

3 059 

1 3.054 + 0.2 

+ 

0 . 2 i 


0.0 

1 - 0.1 


0.2 

France : franc. 1 

Indo-China; piaster 4 ).« 

' 20 205 

20.207 

20 215 

20.225 

1 20.245 

1 

- 

0.5 

- 

0.4 

- 0.4 

! 

i 

0.3 

Hungary : pengd s). 

I 59 625 

59 000 

58.625 

58.625 

1 59.125 

1— 34.2 

— 

34.9 

— 

35.3 

- 35.3 


34.8 

India : rupee f). 

> 116 496 

‘ 116 270 

115.930 

115.930 

115.855 

— 38.4 

— 

38 5 

— 

38.7 

1- 38.7 


38.8 

Italy: lira . 

, 24150 

. 24 150 

, 24 too 

24 125 

24.1251— 11.5 

— 

11.5 

— 

11.6 

- 11.6 

'— 

11.6 

Japan : yen f). 

1 90.394 

90.218 

i 89 955 

89.935 

89 896 

65 0 

— 

65 1 

— 

65.21- 65.2 

1 

65.2 

Netherlands : florin. 

208 325 

’ 208 250 

' 208.000 

1 207 875 

208.050 0 0 


0.0 


0.2 

— 02 

1 

0.1 

Poland : zloty. 

' 58.000 

58.000 

, 58.000' 58.000 

58 000 — 0.2 

— 

0.2 

— 

02 

- 0.2 

1 _ 

0.2 

Rumania : leu 3 ). 

1 825 

1.825 

' 1.825 

1 825 

1.875 

1 — 41 1 

1 _ 

1 

41 1 


41.1 

>- 41.1 

i.~ 

39.5 

Sweden: crown. 

' 79 525 

79.375 

79 150' 79.150 

79 125 

1— 42.7 


42.9 

— 

43.01— 43.0 

1 — 

43.0 

Czechoslovakia : crown. 

12.662 

12 662 

j 12.662 

j 12.675 

12.675|— 1.0 

— 

I.O 


1.0 

'— 0.9 

1 

1 

1 

0.9 


z) The exchange rate represents the value of zoo units of the national currency (one unit for the dollar and the pound 
sterling) expressed as far as possible in Swiss francs on the Zurich Exchange. With regard to the currencies marked thus f 
a conversion has been made, the original exchange rates on I^ndon being converted into Swiss francs at the rate of the £, in 
Zurich. — a) Fixed exchange rates. — 3 ) As the relation between the Egyptian pound and the pound sterling remains unchanged, 
the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 4 ) As the relation between the Indo^Chmese piaster and the French franc 
changes only slightly, the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 5 ) Bank notes. 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price- 
indices, of interest to the farmer, are given as published in the difiEerent countries. 

Owing to the substantial divergence, which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 

Percentage variations in the index-numbers jor July 1936. 


Comparison with June Z936 I Comparison with July 1935 


Countries 

Indcz<numbers 

Index-numbers 

' Index numbers 

i Index-numbers 


of prices J 

, of wholesale 

of 

prices 

of wholesale 

1 

of agricultural 

prices 


> of agricultural 

j prices 

1 

products 

j in general 

products 

1 in general 

Germany . 

! + 

0.4 ! 


0.2 

1 

1 + 

29 1 

1 

i + 

2.4 

England' and Wales. 

[ — 

1.7 1 

-t 

2.8 


08 I 

I 4* 

2,9 

Argentina. 


5.5 



■f 

26 5 

1 


Canada . 

t- 

2.8 

-f 

29 

' 4 

80 

4- 

4.2 

United States: Bureau of Agric. Economics . 

! + 

75 

— 


4 

12 7 



United States: Bureau of Labor. 

i- 

4 1 

4- 

1 6 

4* 

5.4 

f 

1.4 

Finland. 

+ 

1.3 


t 1 

! i 

1.3 

1 4 

1.1 

Hungary. 

1 + 

1 4 

+ 

1.2 


10 1 


4.4 

New Inland... 

•f 

5.1 



1 

21.3 



Netherlands. 

Poland . 

Vugoslavia: 

! 

0.0 

+ 

1.1 

1 

4 - 

ii 

82 

4- 

2.8 

plant products. 

— 

5.6 

\ , 

0.3 

1 j- 

0.9 

^ 4 . 

3.6 

livestock products. 

+ 

8,7 

( + 

I' • 

9.9 

1 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER *) 


Description 

July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

July 

July 

Year 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

X 936 

1935 

1934 

X935 

1934 

Germany 

(StatistiSches Reichsamt) 

29 x 3 »= 100 . 

Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

117.2 

116.9 

116.4 

115.5 

114,8 

114.0 

116.2 

115.0 

113.4 

108.7 

Livestock. 

89.1 

88 9 

88.7 

89.0 

88 4 

90.0 

85.9 

67.8 

84.2 

70.9 

Livestock products. 

108 8 

107.3 

107.2 

107.3 

107.4 

108.1 

105.5 

101.9 

107.1 

105.0 

Feeding stuffs. 

1102 

1112 

110.7 

109.8 

108.8 

108.3 

103.8 

1106 

104.6 

102.0 

Total agricultural products . 

106.1 

105.7 

105.3 

105.0 

104.5 

104.8 

103.1 

97.5 

102.2 

95.9 

Fertilizers. 

62.9 

68 4 

67.9 

69.9 

69.9 

69.8 1 ! 64.9 
111.2 11 lliJ 

66.8 

66 8 

68.7 

Agricultural dead stock. 

111.4 

111.3 

111.4 

111.3 

111.2 

111.5 

111.1 

111.1 

Finished manufactures ("Konsurngtiter") 

127.4 

126.7 

126.2 

125.9 

125.6 

125.1: 

123.9 

1158 

124.0 

117.3 

Wholesale products in general . 

104.2 

104.0 

103.8 

103 7 

103.6 

103.6 ' 

* 

101.8 

98.9 

101.8 

98.3 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average for corresponding months 
of X 9 XI-X 3 xoo. 

Agricultural products 2 ) . 

119 

121 

120 

129 

122 

1 

1 

! 

123 1 

120 

117 

123 

119 

Feeding stuffs. 

93 

87 

85 

86 

85 

83 ' 

83 

88 

87 

91 

Fertilizers. 

89 1 

89 

89 

89 

89 

89 1 

89 

91 1 

I 1 

88 

90 

Wholesale products in general 3 ) . . . 

102.1 

99,3 

; 100 2 

100.9 

101.6 

102.0 ' 

i 

99.2 

96.9 

1 

99.5 

96.4 

Argentina 

(Banco Central de la Repiiblica Argentina) 
1926 — xoo. 

Cereals and linseed. 

1 

85.1 

i 

1 

j 

i 78.9 

' j 

1 
1 
1 

1 78.3 i 

78.5 

i 

i 77.7 

i 

1 

76.3 ! 

62.5 

1 

1 

! 

69.6 ! 

67.2 

68.1 

Meat. 

95.7 

1 92.8 

89 4 ’ 

85.5 

86.5 

88.4 1 

84.7 

! 78.7 i 

84.0 

78.1 

Hides and skins. 

77.7 

1 78.1 

1 80.7 

88.6 

1 93.2 

94.7 

75.2 

! 60.0 ! 

i 90.5 

71.6 

Wool. 

100.1 

[ 98.9 

97.7 ; 

98.2 

1 99.2 

94.4 ! 

75.4 

i 82.1 

74.6 

84.3 

Dairy products. 

84.6 

1 86.6 

I 94.2 

83 0 

1 73 3 

80.3 1 

100.5 

! 65.0 ! 

88 8 

62.3 

Forest products. 

95.5 

97.7 

98.0 ; 

97.7 

1 95.0 

95.0 t 

91.8 

71.6 1 

92.2 

73.1 

Total agricultural Products . 

87.0 

82.5 

82.1 1 

82.5 

82.2 

81.3 

68.8 

70.4 1 

72 1 

70.5 

Canada 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Internal Trade Branch) 

1926 =■ 100 

Field products (grain, etc.). 

63.2 

60.8 

i 

1 

j 

! 

59.9 i 

59.8 

59.2 

j 

1 

! 

j 

1 

58.9 ,j 

i 55,1 

j 

1 

i 

57.7 1 

57.1 

53.8 

Livestock and livestock products . . . 

71.6 

70.7 

73.0 ! 

73.8 

76.0 

77.8 [| 

72.0 

63.7 ! 

73.9 

67.7 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

66.3 

64.5 

64.8 I 

65.0 

65.5 

66.0 j 

61.4 

59.9 ; 

63.4 

59.0 

Fertilizers. 

74,3 

74.3 

74.3 

72.9 

24.3 

75.6 j! 

75.8 

74.6 . 

75,8 

75.9 

Consumers* goods (other than foodstuffs, 
beverages and tobacco). 

75.0 

75.3 

75.3 

75.3 

75.8 

75.7 { 

75.5 

76.7 

75.7 

77.0 

Wholesale Products in general . 

74.4 

72.3 

71.8 

72.2 

72.4 

72.5 j 

ll 

71.4 

72.0 

1 72.1 

71.6 


i) For an explanation of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute's publi¬ 
cation Index-numbefs of Prices of Agricultural Products and (Aker Price-indices of interest to the Parmer (Rome, 1930) and 
'40 the Crop Report (January X932i pages 77 to 79 : July 1932 , page 502; March 1934, page 23X; December 1934, page 696). 
2) Revised mdex-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments and, from x September X934 the Cattle Emergency Act payments. — 
5 ) Calculated by the Statist, reduced to base-year 19x3 — 100. 
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July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

July 

July 

Year 

Description 












Z936 

1936 

Z936 

Z936 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1934 

United States 











(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 











Average X909-Z0 to Z9Z3*X4 " xoo* 











Cereals .. 

109 

87 

88 

89 

92 

92 

96 

91 

103 

93 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

105 

96 

96 

96 

93 

94 

102 

99 

101 

99 

Fruits. 

117 

115 

103 

89 

94 

92 

98 

113 

91 

100 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

115 

99 

105 

107 

77 

117 

93 

102 

127 

104 

Meat animals. 

119 

120 

118 

125 

122 

125 

116 

66 

117 

69 

Dairy products. 

116 

106 

106 

114 

118 

123 

97 

93 

108 

95 

Chickens and eggs. 

106 

103 

101 

97 

99 

121 

107 

76 

H7 

89 

Miscellaneous. 

)3I 

120 

97 

94 

91 

94 

85 

94 

97 

108 

Total agricultural products . 

115 

107 

103 

105 

105 

109 

102 

87 

108 

90 

Cornmoditiss purchased z). 

123 

120 

12. 

121 

121 

122 

126 

122 

125 

123 

Agricultural wages 1). 

- 

108 



101 

~ : 

99 

90 

95 

88 

United States 











(Bureau of I«abor} 






j 





1936 « zoo. 











Cereals. 

88.9 

73 0 

70 6 

73.9 

75.6 

78 3 

78.3 

74.8 

82.4 

74.5 

Livestock and poultry. 

82.0 

83 2 

82.5 

88.3 

88 3 

90.3 ‘ 

82.8 

48.8 

84.9 

51.5 

Other farm products. 

78.2 

75,8 

71.4 

74.4 

69.1 

72.7 ' 

72.9 

70.5 

73.4 

70.5 

Total agricultural products ..... 

81.3 

78 1 

75.2 

76.9 

76.5 

79.5 

77.1 

64.5 

78.7 

65.3 

Agricultural implements. 

94.2 

94.2 

94 2 

94.2 

94.2 

94.9 

93.6 

92.0 

93.7 

89.6 

Fertilirer materials. 

65.2 

640 

64.7 

64.6 

64.8 

64.5 

i 65.7 

67.6 

66.3 

67.1 

Mixed fertilizers. 

68.7 

66.0 

65.3 

64.5 

683 

68.8 

1 68.6 

72.8 

70 6 

72.5 

Cattle feed. 

107.9 

80 7 

71.2 

74.0 

67 9 

68.1 

j 78.6 

88.8 

88.4 

89.4 

Non-agrieultural commodities .... 

80.3 

79 4 

79.2 

80.1 

80 2 

80.7 

' 79.8 

76 9 

80 2 

76 9 

fVholesale products tn general .... 

80.5 

79 2 

78 6 

79.7 

79.6 

' ! 

80 6 

79.4 

74.8 

80.0 

74.9 

Finland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) j 


1 

j '> 




i 

1 




1936 zoo 




1 

1 






Cereals . 

87 i 

89 i 

; 88 

88 

! 87 

84 

i 79 

80 

80 

82 

Potatoes. 

! 93 1 

83 

’ 83 1 

1 85 

1 83 

83 

; 89 

42 

j 75 

49 

Fodder . 

59 i 

65 ' 

6b , 

66 

65 

05 , 

! 68 

70 

! 62 

72 

Meat . 

88 ! 

i 82 j 

77 i 

1 80 

83 

82 

79 

77 

75 

- 71 

Dairy products . ■ 

81 1 

' 80 I 

78 i 

I 78 

84 

86 

- 82 

70 

1 

75 

Total agricultural products . . . . , 

. 79 j 

78 1 

1 76 i 

78 

81 

81 i 

i 78 

72 

i 76 

73 

Wholesale products tn general .... 

91 

90 

- 

90 

91 

' " i 

90 

89 

j 90 

90 

Hungary 


1 

! 


! 

J 

j I 


! 



(Central Bureau of Statistics) 









i 


19x3 «- zoo. 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

71 

70 

72 

75 

1 79 

82 1 

I 79 

66 


— 

Wholesale products in general .... 

86 i 

85 

86 

1 

1 

j 

1 91 

93 i 

) 

90 

79 

- 

- 

Italy 




1 

1 

i 





(Consiglio Provincialc dcirEconomia 






1 





Corporativa di Milano) 



1 





1 



1913 ■■ xoo. 



1 








National agricultural products . . . 



. 


1 ... 


357.4 

292.3 

( 

297.9 

Wholesale products in general .... 


... 

1 

I *•* * 



i ... 1 

1 

319,1 

272.9 

' 1 

275.8 

New Zealand 



j 



1 1 

; 1 





(Census and SUtistics Office) 






; 1 



i 


Average z 909-13 » 100. 


i 



1 i 




1 


l^iry products. 

114.2 

106.9 

96.9 

92.6 

1 93 2 i 

97.4 1 

88.7 ' 

84.2 

91.3 

76.7 

Meat. 

158.4 

159,8 

157.8 

159.2 

! 159.3 

160.2 ; 

151.5 i 

161.0 

157.6 

151.8 

Wool. ^ 

111.7 

102 2 

109.0 

108.3 

113.7 

104.8 ; 

84.4 

103.2 

1 82.2 

127,3 

Other pastoral products. 

123.1 

121.6 

116.4 

120.5 

1 121.4 

117.1 

98.2 

88.3 

! %.7 

88.8 

AU pastoral and dairy products . . . 

126.8 

1 121.9 

118.0 

1166 

1 1 

118 1 ! 

105.0 

108 5 : 

107.2 

108.9 

Field Products . 

118.8 

127.4 

128.8 

129.9 

133.4 

132.3 j 

124.5 

123.5 

1 126.0 

120.0 

Total agricultural products . 

128.3 

122.1 

118.4 

117.0 

118.6 

118.5 I 

105.8 

1 

108.8 

108.S 

i 

104.7 

1} ZQ10-X914 «ra 100. — 3 ) July. 
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Description 

July 

1936 

June 

1936 

May 

1936 

April 

1936 

March 

1936 

Feb. 

1936 

July 

1935 

July 

1934 

Year 

Norway 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-X4 100. 

Cereals. 

148 

148 

145 

145 

145 

145 1 

148 

101 

1935 30 
_ ^ _ 

144 

1934-35 

3 ) 

126 

Potatoes. 

128 

132 

147 

155 

160 

160 

240 

282 

165 

132 

Pork. 

lOi 

101 

93 

108 

111 

113 

93 

76 

109 

83 

Other meat.. .. 

155 

146 

143 

144 

143 

145 

150 

140 

146 

137 

Dairy products. 

135 

137 

137 

137 

137 

137 

79 

130 

139 

132 

Bggs. 

98 

88 

88 

101 

no 

109 1 

139 

74 

102 

92 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

127 

126 

129 

126 

124 

125 1 

126 

98 

123 

109 

Maire. 

128 

125 

125 

124 

120 

120 

115 

90 

113 

101 

PertUisers. 

87 

88 

89 

88 

88 

87 

1 

78 

88 

82 

81 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 — xoo. 

Plant products. 

52 ' 

47 ' 

1 

50 

48 

1 

I 

! 

49 


56 


58 

Uvestock products. 

54 

55 1 

54 

53 ' 

50 

50 

48 

53 

5r 

49 

Total agricultural products . 

53 

53 1 

53 

51 1 

49 

50 ' 

1 

49 

53 

51 

51 

Agricultural wages . 

69 1 

69 1 

68 

69 

69 

69 

1 

71 1 

69 

71 

Wholesale products in general x). . . . 

62 3 [ 

61 6 j 

1 

61 0 

61 1 

61 5 

62 0 

1 60 6 

_ 1 

4 ) 61 5 1 

4 ) 63 0 

Poland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1928 xoo. 

Raw plant products. 

1 1 
1 

1 

1 

40 0 ' 

1 

39 8 

I 

39 1 1 

1 

36 0 

1 

1 

35 2 

1 * 

1 t 

1 

33 1 , 

! 

38 6 

1 

1 

33 9 

1934 

35 6 

Meat animals. 

• 1 

40 6 1 

41 1 

38 5 

34 7 

34 4 

37 5 

36 9 

35 5 

36 7 

Dairy products and eggs . . ’ * 

. . 1 

35 5 ' 

37 5 

38 4 

39 3 

43 4 ! 

38 8 ' 

38 1 ! 

41 2 

41 2 

Products directly sold by farmers . 

♦ ♦ 1 

39 4 ' 

39 8 ) 

38 8 

362 , 

365 j 

1 35 6 , 

37 9 1 

35 8 

37 0 

Flour and groats. | 

• • 1 

39 7 1 

39 2 

40 0 

36 0 

35 3 

33 8 , 

40 7 1 

36 7 , 

38 8 

Meat and lard-fat. i 

. 1 

46 6 

480 

42 2 

39 3 

39 5 !! 

43 1 i 

42 1 1 

40 8 

1 ^5 5 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 


71 7 ' 

71 6 

71 8 

71 8 

71 8 1 

1 79 3 

90 1 1 

79 2 1 

1 886 

Products of agricultural industries . 

... I 

52 6 

52 9 

51 2 

48 9 

48 7 || 

51 9 1 

57.4 

52 0 

56 7 

Total agricultural products .. 

1 

... 1 

459 

46 3 

44 9 

42 4 1 

42 5 i 

j 43 7 1 

47 5 

43 8 

46 8 

Commodities purchased 2 ) . 

. . 1 

64 1 

63 8 1 

64 1 1 

64 3 [ 

646 

1 660 


66 3 

70 3 

Wholesale products in general 2 ) . . . 


53 8 

53 7, 

53 0 1 

1 

52 1 j 

52 2 i 

|| 

52 8 


53 0 

' 55.7 


Yugoslavia j * 1 ' | 1 

> 111 

(National Bank i j 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) ' 

1926 100. I ) ^ I j 1 

Plant products. 60.9 I 64 5 69 0 76 3 i 80 5 82 9 60 3 60 0 68 2 I 57 4 

Wvestock products. 61.1 56.2 57 4 56.5 55 6 53 8 j 55.6 52 0 56 6 | 55.4 

Industrial products . 67.5 1 67.6 67.9 69.4 69 7 69 9 1 65 7 66 3 66 7 | 67 4 

Wholesale Products tn general . 65.6 i 65.4 67.0 69.1 70 0 70.0 | 63.3 62 8 65.9 < 63 2 


i) New inclfx numliers, calcul«itc<l by the Central .St.iiistica) Bureau of the Netherlands, base 1926-1930 »■ 100 — 2 ) In 
consequeuce* 01 a revision of the index numbers of the prices of fertilizers, the other Senes affected by these prices have also 
been revised — 3 ) .Vgrlcultural year Norway ist April 31 March, Netherlands ist July -30 June. — 4 ) Calendar year. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION ON PRICES 

In the table below some quotations are given of Friday 21 August 1936. The qual¬ 
ities and price-units used in various markets will be found in the table Weekly Prices 
by Products*' pages 610-613. 


Wheat 

Budapest. 1498 

Winnipeg. 99 '‘A 

Chicago. 120 Vs 

Minneapolis. 132 ‘•/s 

New-York. 127 Vs 

Buenos Aires. 95 

Berlin. *) 19.40 

Hamburg: Manitoba i . . . . 1107 

» Barusso. 11.16 

Paris. n. q. 

London: Home-grown. 36/6 

Liverj)ool and London: 

French. n. q. 

South Russian. u. q. 

Nf' I North. Manitoba (Atlantic). 37/3 

I North. Manitoba (Pacific) . 37/4 Va 

N‘> 3 North. Manitoba (Pacific) . 36/3 

WTiite Pacific.36/9 

Rosafe.V 34'3 

West Australian.*) 3(9- 

New South Wales. *) 3b/- 

Milan.') 12300 

Rye 

Berlin.15 70 

Budapest. i^33 

Barley 

Prapie. 

Berlin. 

I/indon. 

T^iverpool anil London. 

Danubiiin. 

Russian. 

Canadian N« 3 Western 

Californian. 

Plata . 

Persian. 

Oats 

Buenos Aires. 

Berlin. 

Pari.s. 

London . 

Liverpool and London. 

Canadian N® 2 Western 

Plata. 

Milan: Home Grown . . . 

» Foreign. 

Maize 

Buenos Aires. 6 30 

Liverpool and London: 

Danubian. n. q. 

Yellow Plata. 23/0 

N« 2 African. 11. q. 

Milan. 96.50 


Rice (milled) 


Milan: Vialone. 

173-50 

»> Maratelli. 

159.50 

» Originario. 

125.00 

Marseilles. 

63.00 

London: N» 3 Bel loch. 

n. q. 

» Italian. 

n. q. 

» American Blue Rose . . . 

n. q. 

» No 2 Rangoon. 

8/- 

>* N® I Saigon. 

9 h 

» Siam Super. 

9/3 

Linseed 


Buenos Aires. 

15.10 

l/Dudon: Plata. 

12-2-6 

» Bombay. 

14-7-6 

» Duluth. 

5) 206 Va 

Cotton 


New Orleans. 

ri.83 

New York. 

12.03 

Bombav: F. G. Broach futures . . 

221 

Alexandria: Sakellaridis, f. g. f . . 

17-30 

» Ashmuni, f. g. t . . . 

13.15 

Le lia\Te. 

248.50 

Liverpool: Middling, fair. 

7.84 

» Middling. 

6.74 

Sao Paulo, g. f. 

6.74 

•> Broach, g. f ... 

1 . 5.29 

>1 CP Oomra s‘fine . . . 

5-54 

» Sakellaridis, f. g. f. . . . 

10.34 

. Upper Eg^q^tian, f g. f.. 

8.00 

Butter 


Copenhagen . 

227.00 

Leeu warden . 

bz 

London: English. 

142/4 

DaiiLsh. 

12S - 

) Estonian. 

n q. 

• Lettonian. 

11 q. 

Dutch . 

112 - 

» Argentine. 

108^- 

Siberian . 

112 6 

» Australian. 

120 6 

New-Zealand . 

121 (> 

Cheese 


Milan: Parniigiano 1033. 

87 5 00 

» 1934. 

845 00 

» (Gorgonzola. 

585.00 

London: Cheddar. 

78/- 

» Chesire . 

74/8 

» (Gorgonzola . 

n. q. 

M Edam 40 . 

48/- 

» Canadian. 

69/3 

New-Zealand. 

70/6 


^) 125,00 

*) ii)Oo 
n. q. 

3 

n. q, 

24.10 V.. 

n 38/- 
^) l9,IOb'a 
V 19,10 * 


0.40 
V 15 80 
91 00 
21/6 

23/9 
15/6 
90 00 
<) 2.00 


1) New crop, See note on page boo — 2 ) Slupping October. — 3 ) New crop, <ihipping Jan Ecb. —■ 4 ) Shipping Sept. — 
5) September futures. 














































































RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH THE PRICES ARE QUOTED 
IN THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i) 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov- 
akia: i excellent, 2 =* good, 3 =« average, 4 =* bad, 5 - very bad; France: 100 « excellent, 70 = good, 
60 fairly good, 50 *» average, 30 = bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 = excellent, 
4 = good, 3 == average, 2 — bad, 1 = very bad; Netherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 == good, 60 *= fairly 
good, 50 =« below average; Switzerland: joo =» excellent, go = very good, 75 =s good, 60 ^ fairly good, 
50 =x average, 40 = rather bad, 30 = bad, 10 very bad-, U. S. S, R.- 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 
3 average, 2 ^ below average, 1 =* bad; Canada: 100 = crop condition promising a yield equivalent 
to the average yield of a long scries of years; United Stata: 100 = crop condition which promises a 
normal yield; Egypt: 100 from June ig34^ crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average 
yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 = crop 
condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


CEREALS 

— The official fi.mires for July show that ex])orts in this month were 
about the same as those of June. The results also resemble those of June in that 
they were larger than those of the corresponding month of last year but below 
the average figures of the corresponding months of the five years ending 1934-35. 

The total for the season which closed in July, is about 508 million bushels, 
or about 4 million bushels below the reduced total for the preceding year. 
Comparetl with the estimate made in these surveys in October 1935 and March 
i()3(), the decrease is greater, the ])artial recoverv in ex])orts which was anti¬ 
cipated this \'ear having failed to materiali/e. 


World net exports of wheat {including flour in terms of wheat) *. 

(Million bushels). 


Months 

1915-36 

1914-35 

1933 34 

T 932-33 

1931-32 

1930 - 3 * 

1929-30 

August. 

39 

49 

45 

41 

66 

77 

71 

September. 

50 

43 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

Octol>er. 


50 

46 

62 

74 

84 

60 

November. 

5 ^ 

43 

41 

54 

^>7 

77 

51 

December. 

34 

38 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January . 

34 

43 

48 

62 

62 

54 

48 

February . 

4 f, 

41 

44 

64 

73 

70 

45 

March. 

45 

49 

50 

64 

74 

97 

50 

April. 


42 

35 

40 

70 

62 

42 

May. 

45 

47 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June. 

41 

32 

45 

42 

59 

67 

51 

July. 

4-5 

35 

46 

44 

45 

52 

53 

Total . . . 

508 

512 

54 ^ 

^33 

799 

824 

628 


* Aggregate net exports of the uoriual exi)orling countries (United States net imports not 
deducted). 


St. g Ingl, 















s 


632 


The net imports for the year of the European importing countries practic¬ 
ally coincide with the figure estimated in October 1935 and March 1936, that is, 
220 million bushels for the United Kingdom and Ireland and 135 millions for the 
other European importers, a total of 355 millions for the whole of Europe. These 
figures, as the following table shows, arc nearly the same as those of last year. 


Net imports of wheat into Europe [including flour in terms of wheat) *. 

(Million bushels) 




Year I935'36 



Year 1934-35 


Months 


United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 

other 

European 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 

Free State countries 

Total 

Europe 

August.... 


. 16 

II 

27 

18 

14 

32 

September . . 


15 

13 

28 

20 

16 

36 

October . . . 


. 21 

15 

36 

18 

13 

31 

November . . 


. 21 

14 

35 

17 

12 

29 

December . . 

. 

20 

II 

31 

20 

12 

32 

January . . . ^ 


15 

TO 

25 

12 

10 

22 

February . . . 


U 

8 

2 2 

T6 

TO 

26 

March .... 

. 

. 2<1 

8 

28 

20 

11 

31 

April .... 

. 

18 

9 

27 

17 

10 

27 

May. 


. 20 

II 

3 f 

22 

10 

32 

June. 


. 2 T 

12 

33 

18 

10 

28 

July .... 



12 

3 t 

19 

12 

31 


Total . , 

. 220 

1) W I) 

354 

217 

2) 140 2 

) 357 


* Aggregate net imports ot normal importing countries, after deduction of net exports, if any. 
i) After deduction of net exports of 7 million bushels from I^atvia, Portugal and Sweden. — 
3) After deduction of net exports of 21 million bushels from France, Kstonia, I^tvia and Sweden. 


The information received by the Institute on the European wheat crops since 
the publication of the August number of the (Wop Report aj^pears, on tlie whole, 
to indicate that the results (;f tlie year will be even more unfavourable than the 
expectations of a month ago. Though production in the Danube countries is 
very appreciably larger than wliat it was last year and larger than the average of 
the preceding five years, yields in several imjiortant producing countries of Central 
and Western Europe are poor and in a number of cases the outturns will be consi- 
derstbly below last year's. Most of these countries experienced wet, stormy and 
cold weather from the end of the spring; the growth of the crops was hindered and 
widespread lodging increased the difiicultic.s of harvesting. The effects of these 
adverse conditions in some countries now appear to be more severe than they were 
jueviously thought to be. Estimates for same countries are not yet available, 
while those which have been made are subject to revision, but, to judge from the 
information at present available, total production in Europe, will vary around 
1,470 million bushels . The 1936 crop will thus be the lowest of the last five years 
but it will be larger than the results of the years prior to 1932. 
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»93«/37 x935/3< 
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to X931 - 
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1 000 acreb «« xoo 


f) PaopuenoN 


I Average 
I 10^93 J 


X93^/37 X93>/3r 1936/37 | X935 3 


, Average 0 / ^^3^ 

193 s ' * "«>3^/37 

if ^931-- 


I X9J 31 
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Nttluil in is 
i lull 


) 10 768 
157 


1 rt »K a 

1 


K ni lUi 1 


8 40? 

su 1 n 

1 

693, 

Si\lt/< ll 111 1 

1 

rii 

k (di si N tkii 

1 

'> ■’96 

\ lu, si ivi i 


5 3ib| 

/ IjI f ut t 

t!) 

5/ 

•1 S S R j 


34 721 

1 

c in 1 1 1 

1 
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l nti 1 St lU 1 ^ 

1) 

37 87 > 


1 

13 184 

Ml XU 


1217 

/ ll \nih 4 mir 


77 

•k 1 'vt n 


1 

In 11 


35 6>I 

1 I 111 


1 686 

W I < h uku 


2 644! 

•1 Itslim 


J 

*S\ ij 1 an 1 Id 


1 317! 

•a nl(V 


6 >% 

III in 


S7 Ml 

^ ^li^tria 


4.291 

•k riufata 



1 I pt 


1 464 

*l ntrea 



•K n>ti ( ) 



1 1 nch M lott / 


3 142 

'*• 1 1 politanm 



1U llSll 



2 t 1 N rth Aim a 

§) 

10 726 


* ^ij^cntina 
♦chiit 

•i niguav 
•Uu of Semth Afr 
♦Australui 
•New ^etUuml 
ToiAiaj 


5 205 

5 310 

98 9 

96 9' 

i) 106 >8’ 

10- 894 

609 

53>* 

103 •>! 

1175 

8 076 

9 306 

3H7 

3ti4, 

99 6 

1004 

9 447 

8 868 

2 729 

3 078' 

9( 9 

85 7 

) 33 4(6 

28 755 

3ti 

259 




8 865 

ll 254 

11257 



72 896 

94 79, 

154 

127, 

101 7 

12>8 

1 589 

1 360 

ir3 



1 


4 011 

174 


109 4 

268 9, 

2 822 

2 540 

13 ?d 

13281 




170 973 

1 77- 

1 4)0 

96 1 

117 4 

>1 855 

36 355 

101 

66, 

93 3 

14! 5' 

2 038 

2 666 

9 

5 

7->H 

1310 


217 

imi 

1 623* 

1(K) > 

1 9t 

14 246 

1( 508 

4 I3j 

3 943 

99 3 

104 21 

37 

50 55> 

12 4^2 

12 170 




170 076 

210 

168 

HI 7 

lot 9’ 

1 8 3 

>6?6 

536 

50>i 

)0 4 

959 


6 056 

43 

30I 

100 0 

14”? 0 

654 

613 

9 

9 


1 


107 

59 

I4! 


1 


1 122 

380 

267 

%5 

MO 3 

9 755 

9 992 

4 M5 

4 ?80 

998 

tOi 1, 

46 /Jb 

44 3>l 

1 377 

1 321 


J 

036 

13 256 

8 4% 

7/04 

98 9 

U9 1 

7 ?ji 

57 864 

674 

707 

102 9 

9h ll 

15()?) 

14 167 

hO 

14? 

1140 

120 6 

26H 

3594 

2 387 

2 14/ 

96 2 

107 0 

3^ 440 

37 257 

5 313 

5 099 

99 8 

104 0 

63 423 

43 861 

5/977 

49 6V) 

98 3]^ 

1028 

387 9!>i 

581 9(1 

32 507 

27 OSU 

106 8 

128 2 


l( 3 597 

60 786 

58 7 1 

1 

1 


416 086 

24 116 

25/82 

104 9 

98 5 

139 *’84 

166 403 

33 3H d 

37073 

1136 

102 2 

311 400 

278 >2 

r9D t 

1 / 098 

73 3 

77 1 

66 < 00 

9 545 

1 199 

1 '?44 

1015 

97 9 

7 /9( 

6 167 

7t^ m 

SI 097 

Wl ? 

9)( 

1 

575 

>*♦6 6J7 

<300 

809 


1 


5 848 

34 48) 

33 315 

97 5 

100 9 

211 344 

217 %7 

1 62 

1 356 

10>7 

124 4 

27 750 

29 233 

2 397 

3 ?43 

110 3 

81 5j 

21 488 

2 U2 


480 




2 ’"1 

l?8S 

1 24i 

102 2 

IO5 7 


10 0-6 

8 474 

7 567 



4S170 

55 585 

S8 514 

37 914 

986 

loor 

260 M ? 

2< 9 ^02 


7) 16.803 7) 


J) 177339 


14 709 7) 
2 051 
!.20l 


UP 128h 

7 7t 

8 836 

31 71^ 

6 67^ 
94 8 )0| 

1 019 
1 i0> 
183 193' 
28 932 

1 649 
119 

11 048! 
4-> 904 
!>} 564 

2 30i 
5 i 5 

448 

I7>j 

482 

7 08? 
44 )6i) 
10871 
62 069- 
14 3‘>1 

2 692 

32 230, 
47 697 

5*>9 373 


177 Id 

171487 

170 209 

103 3 

1041 

13 4'>5 

15 509 

12 62o 

808 

106 6 

15 744 

14 780 

14 726 

106 5 

1069 

,5 /7 

47 925 

52 864 

— 

— 


14 774 

11 131 



121 491 

157 985 

158 080 

76 9 

769 

2 31) 

2 2t7 

2 203 

102 1 

105 1 


6 686 

1 6/8 



4 703, 

4 23) 

1 842 

III 1 

2553 

! 

2H4 94) 

503 5It 

( 


)3 08s 

60 592 

4H 220 

87 6 

1101 

5)?7 

4 443 

2 748 

76 5 

123 6 


362 

196 

1 


2)74) 

27 18) 

18414 

87 4 

128 9 

87 ?51 

81- 3 

76 ,06 

103 6 

1141 


283 454 

252 bOi 



) 059 

4 376 

3b3y 

69 4 

79 2 


10(93 

9.09i! 



1 091 

102- 

747! 

106 7 

1460 


179 

29) 




1 S69 

b04 

I 


If 2 9 

l6 ( )) 

ll 80? 

’ 97 6 

1378 

77 

73 K83 

74 ?f / 

i 10)4 

1049 

8 3)3 

22(92 

18 ilh 

58 0 

463 

121 2>2 

96 4)8 

103 446 

' 12j7 

1172 

2? 707 

23611 

23 91b 

1 96 2 

949 

4f96 

5 )8) 

4 4H 

78 4 

104 7 

54 066 

62 0)4 

d?!*) 

87 1 

100 7 

105 70) 

73 100 

79 49s 

1 1446 

133 0 

97i 59 

96? i'f 

9i 2fV 

' HHj3 

104 4 


348 5( 0 
5 08/ 

1 

' I 

I(P Ml] 


84 0 66 8 

11 i B 94 0 
69 7 618 

Ut s 107 6 
Ml SO 2 

9/ 0 98 6 

940 125 6 
97 0 79 4 


968^ 96 9 

84 91 874 


66 1 449 

46 7 596 

840 MS 


99 1. 1,427479 1,465,876' 


2,378,608< 2,443,103 


97.4! n.] 






n 


— 6a4 — 


Rye. 





f) AasA 





f) Prodvctxon 




COUNIKISS 


1936 

1935 

Average 

1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

* 1936/37 

1936 

1935 

Average 
1930 
to X934 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

1936 

X935 

Average 
1930 
to X934 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

qy 1936 

^ 1936/37 

1936/37 

1933/36 

1935 

1935 / 

1936 

•K 100 

Aver. 

1936/37 

1935/36 

193 O /37 

1935/36 

1935 

1935 / 

193 ft 

ZOO 





1,000 acres 

« zoo 

1,000 centals 

z.ooo bushels 

*•100 

Cetmany . . . 

I) 

n.i49 

11.219 

11,141 

99.4 

100.1 

I) 176,127 

164,866 

172,215 

1) 314.513 

294,404 

307,527 

106,8 

A 

102 5 

Austria .... 


945 

930 

944 



10,144 

13.673 

12,707 

18,113 

24,416 

22.691 

74.2 

79 8 

Belgium .... 


525 

529 

553 

99.3 


7.893 

10.372 

12,018 

14,094 

18,522 

21.461 

76.1 

65 7 

Bulgaria .... 


431 

433 

562 

99.5 

76.7 

u)) 4,854 

4,350 

5,424 

w) 8,668 

7,767 

9,685 

— 

— 

^Denmark .... 



391 

346 

... 


.. . 

6,290 

5,361 

... 

11,232 

9,573 

... 

• •• 

Spain. 

12 ) 

1,471 

1.415 

1,494 

— 

— 

10.110 

10,755 

12,412 

18,053 

19.206 

22.166 

94.0 

815 

Estonia .... 


334 

357 

365 

93.3 

91.5 

3,307 

3.810 

4.437 

5,905 

6.804 

7,923 

86.8 

74.5 

♦Irish Erce State . 



2 

3 


... 

... 

39 

53 


69 

95 


... 

Finland. 


593 

598 

553 

99.2 

107.2 

7,853 

7.706 

7,710 

14,023 

13,760 

13,768 

101.9 

lot 9 

•France .... 


... 


1.747 

.. 



16,448 

17,932 

... 

29,372 

32,022 

•.. 

... 

Orecce. 


166 

182 

173 

91.2 

95.6 

1.418 

1.222 

1,231 

2.531 

2,183 

2.198 

116.0 

1152 

Hungary . . . 


1.619 

1.537 

1,583 

105.3 

102.3 

16.141 

I 0 .O 44 

15,950 

28.822 

28.650 

28.483 

100.6 

1012 

•Italy . 



272 

291 


... 


3,509 

3,506 


6,267 

6.262 

... 


l^tvia ... w) 


592 


617 

89.9 

95 9 

6,519 

7,941 

6.875 

11,641 

14.180 

12,276 

82.1 

94H 

•Ifithuania . . . 


1.216 

1,267 

1,217 

96.0 

99.9 

... 

14,124 

12.668 


25,221 

22,621 


. 

I^uxemburg . . . 


19 

19 

20 

■[Bfg 


273 

253 

273 

487 

452 

487 

107.7 

100 0 

•Norway .... 



15 

16 

... 


. , 

271 

256 


483 

458 

... 

... 

Netherlands . 


387 

519 

440 

113.1 

133.3 

11.244 

10,323 

8,771 

20,078 

18,434 

15,662 

108 9 

128 ’ 

Poland. . . . 


14,378 

14,293 

14,215 


101.1 

140.876 

145,881 

142.456 

251,565 

260,502 

254.387 

96.6 

98 

Portugal .... 


. •. 

332 

392 


.., 

2,045 

2,618 

2,599 

3.652 

4,674 

4.640 

78.1 

78 7 

Romania .... 


mtim 

960 

941 

106.0 

108.2 

8,819 

7,126 

7,686 

15,747 

12,724 

13.725 

123.8 

1147 

Sweden .... 


523 

560 

552 

93,4 

94.8 

8,267 

9,585 

9,427 

14.763 

17,116 

16,833 

86.3 

87.7 

Switzerland . . . 


38 

39 

44 

99.1 

86.1 

489 

717 

796 

874 

1,279 

1,422 

68.3 

615 

Czechoslovakia . 


KrTRI 

2.514 

2.549 

99.8 

98.5 

30,762 

36,121 

39,507 

54.933 

64,502 

70,548 

85 2 

77^ 

•Yugoslavia . . . 

w) 

546 

643 

628 

— 

- 

1 

4,323 

4,605 


7,720 

8,223 

... 

... 

Total Europe §) . 



37,094 

37,138 


100.2 

447,141 \ 

453,363 

462,494 

798,462 

809,575 

825,880 

986 

96 7 

•U. S. S. R to) 


57.426 

58,607 

64,255 

98.0 

89.4 

... 

465.565 

1 

466,374 


831.368 

868,528 

, . 

... 

Canada .... 


636 

719 

858 

88.4 

74.2 

2,790 

5,379 

5,006 

4,982 

9,606 

8,939 

51.9 

55 7 

United Sates . 

3) 

3,015 

4,196 

4 ) 2,917 

71.9 

103.3 

15,176 

33,000 

17,512 

27.100 

58.928 

31.272 

46.0 

86.7, 

Total North A met. 


3,65/ 

4,915 

3,775 

74.3 

96.7 

17,966 

38,379 

22,518 

32,082 

68,534 

40,211 

46.8 

79 h 

^Turkey . 

w) 

733 

756 

656 


— 

5) 4.225 

4.765 

6,236 

7.544 

8,508 

11,136 

— 

- 

•Algeria . 


4 

3 

3 

147,3 


•.. 

10 

23 

• • « 

17 

40 

... 

.. . 

•French Morocco, 



5 

2 

... 


... 

13 

11 

... 

24 

20 

... 

... 

Total Ajnea, , . 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

•Argentina . . . 

7) 


7) 1.750 

7) 1.645 

98.9 


•. . 

2.800 

5,545 

... 

5.000 

9,901 

... 

... 

Totals §) . 


40.8St 

42,009 

40,913 

97,3 

99,^ 

465,107 

491,742 

485.012 

830444 

878409 

mm 

94.6 

95.9 


See notes on page 626 . 





































€*5 



Germany . . . 
Austria . . . . 
Belgium . . . 
Bulgaria > . 
♦Denmark . . . . 

Spain. 

Estonia . . . 
•Irish Free State 
Finland . . . . 
•France . . . 
i:ngl. and Wales 
vScotland . . . . 
♦Northern Ireland 
Greece . . . . 
Hungary . . . . 
♦Italy 

•Latvia . . , 

•Lithuania . . 

Luxemburg . . . 
•Malta ^') . • 

•Nor way 
XetUerlaiKls . . 
I*t )laiMl . . . 
♦Portugal . . . 
Ktunania. . . . 
Sweden . , . . 
Suitrcrland . . 
Czechoslovakia . 
•Yugoslavia . 

i >*tnt hurol>e . 


t anada . , 
rnited Bates 

/ (>tal North 4 mcr 

hosen . . 

Japan « . . , . 
•Palestine .... 
♦.s\Tin and Leb. . 
♦i urkey. . . , 

i otul A $ia . . . 


f) Absa 


f) PsoDtJcnrotr 


X936 

X93S 

1930/37 

*935/30 


\lgeriu. 

*».NTettaica . . . 

h^kypt. 

M'lrltrea. 

I'rencli Morocco. 
' 'Vipolitania. . . 
: unisia .... 

I otal Africa. . . 

• \rgentina . . . 

*ChUe. 

‘Cruguuy . , . . 

*Xew Zealand . . 



4,023 

3,966 

3,915 

101.5 

394 

402 

421 

98.0 

98 

96 


102.0 

488; 

501 

607 

97.5 

i 

851 

875 

... 

4.5281 

4,W 

4.682i 


2551 

258 

267 

98.6 


139 

119 

, 

324, 

315 

306 

102.9 

... ! 

1,787 

1.806 

. . . 

819, 

792t 

924 

103.5 

74; 

77 

84 

%.7 

3, 

3 

2 

90.9 

503 i 

siol 

541 

98.6 

1.134 

l.057j 

1,167 

107.2 

! 

481 

529 


_j 

4771 

450 


529, 

SOSi 

490 

104.2 

6! 

6; 

8 

100.0 

1 

5 

6 


1 

153 

140 


1071 

loo! 

64 

106.9 

3.019 

J.012; 


100.3 


160 

173 



4.079 

4,571 

97.8 

259 

258 

287 

100.4 

10 

10 

17 

100.8 

l.57l| 

1500 

1,700 

98.2 

6l3j 

1.071 

1.089 

— 

21,603 

21,588i 

22,650 

10021 


21 . 604 ! 

! 

18 219 


4.432 

3.887! 

4,076 

114.0 

8.827 4) 12.243 4) 

10,640 

72,1 

13,259 

16,130^ 

14,716 

82.2 


2.548 

2.448 


1,918 

1.916 

2.019 

ioo.i 


1 

453 


751 

715, 

797 

ios.i 

2.587 

4.260j 

3,593 

— 

/.9/8 

1 

/.woj 

2,019 

100,1 

3.166; 

3,104 

3.349 

102.0 


151; 

90 


282 

281 

319 

100.6 

- . t 

62! 

53 


4.109 

4.303 

3,464 

'^.5 

. - . 

272 

282 


... 

1.532 

1.209 


9,089 

9J220\ 

8J4i 

98.6 

1,977 

7) 1.940 7) 

1.642 

iOI.9 

* t 1 

161 

162 


... 

33 

14 

... 

... 

21 

20 

... 

4S369 

*,8« 

47,726 

93.9 


I02.8|ii) 78.651 


80,4y) 5.905 


87.3 33.069 

90.3 4.409 

62.0 159 

92.4 21.456 


5) 30.777! 
33.5/4 


69.512 I) I 

6.1 to 
2.112 
7,110 u>) 
21.746 
53.442 
2.441 
2.666 
3.953 
23.068 
16.285 
1.711 
39 
4.165 
14.029 
5.121, 
4,341 
5,150 
105 
128 
2.349 
1.598 
31,873 
955 
35,311 
4,92a 
263 
27,25« 
9,08^ 

282, 


39,400 74.376 

102,562 145,000 

141,962 219,376 

21.341 

35,906 69,822 

1.006 
6,977 

33.523 5) 64,120 


19S3 

msl . 
1936 — soil 


587^1 lors, 93J8 


82,083 88.6 90;# 

213,671 5I.4| 67.f 

295,754 59.9' 74,7 


35,381 83.5 77.9 

357 . 

10.107 103.5 I07.i; 


52.781 I6?.9 1105' 

U5S ... ^ 

8,727^ 18.7 399: 

106,996 102.6 934 


936587 l,081»383l 156S, 


03/ 

;S01 86 


865 815! 


Bee ootet on page 6a6. 


St, 0 /fig/. 
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Gifirmany 
Anstria . 
Belgium . 
Bulgaria . 
^paumarlc. 


]^onia . . . 
nrisKhBrec State . 

Finland. 

^France , . . . 
l^ngl. and Wales 
Scotland . . . 
♦Northern Ireland 

Greece . 

Hungary .... 
♦Italy. . . . 

♦I^tvia. 

♦lyithuania . . 
Xuxemburg . • . 
♦Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 

' Poland. 

^Portugal . 
Komania . . 
Sweden' . - 
BwiUerland . . 
Chechoslovakia . 
♦Yugoslavia . . . 

7'otal hurope 

•IT. S. S. R. . I 

Canada . . ! 


•Syria and Xcb . 
•Turkey. 


Algeria. . . 
French Morocco 
•Tunisia . . 

Tfftal Africa. . 

•Argentina . 

♦Chile. 

•Uruguay . . 

•New Zealand 


t) Arba 

1936 

l93<>/37 ' 

1936 

1936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 

to 1934/35 

<y £E2* 

* 1936/37 

1935 1 

— 1 Aver. 

1935 /1 

1,000 acres 

1930 
"■ 100 

^ent 100 

I, 

X) 

6,871 

6.893 

8,1*13 

99.7 

84.7 

1 

7 ) 127.2181 


722 

742 

762 

97.3 

94.7 

8.993, 


691 

714 

716 

96.8 

96.5 

11,440. 


256 

268 

314 

95.6 

81.6 

2.515' 


T * 

909 

953 



• • I 

«C) 

1,358 

1,848 

1.935 

— 


12.183' 


343 

342 

355 

100 3 

96.8 

2.668 



614 

623 


.. 

I 

14.449, 


1,087 

1,163 

1,126 

93.5 

96 6 



8.101 

8,384 

... 


1 


1.417 

1.418 

1,581 

99.9 

89 6 

23.654 


828 

827 

847 

100.1 

97.7 

14,202 


265 

273 

289 

97.2 

91.6 

. 



337 

339 



2 6321 


521 

502 

581 

103.7 

89.6 

5.395 


... 

1.0^ 

1,133 



1 



822 

777 





883 

841 

880 

ios.o 

166.3 



66 

66 

70 

100.0 

94 5 

940 



215 

236 

... 


i 


318 

316 

350 

100.7 

96.9 

5787 


5.582 

5,521 

5,434 

101.1 

102.7) 

57.982 


... 

516 

425 

... 




2.002 

1,970 

2,178 

101-6 

9\,i 

16.535 


1,6^ 

1.654 

1,611 

100.8 

103.61 

26.786 


26 

25 

40 

103.5 

64 9, 

456 


1,895 

1,921 

2.014 

98.6 

94 0 

26.882 



942 

948 

* 

... 1 

• • 1 


25,988 

26,527 

28,366 

98.0 

91.6 

360,717 



45,271 

42,248 


... 

i 


13,118 

14.096 

13.301 

93.1 

98.6 

93.317 

3) 

34,440| 

4 ) 39.924 

4 ) 37,556| 

86.3 

91.7 

248.640 


47,558 

54,020^ 

50,857^ 

58.0 

93.5 

341,957^ 


1 

28, 

30 

30* 

93.3 

94 7 


a) 

706 

1 

566 

395, 

— 1 

— 

5) 5,26b 


477 

434 

516; 

110.0, 

92.5 

3.307, 


74l 

70 

73 

104.9, 

101.6 

434, 


... 1 


771 





55 , 1 

504 

1 

j 

589 

709.3, 

( 

93.7 

3 . 74 )' 

7) 

2.%5' 

1 

7) 2,953, 

1 

7) 3.6311 

100,4 

81.7 

1 



244 

197, 






236j 

t60| 



... 1 



78 

8. 





74 , 097 j 

81,0511 

79,8I2j 

91.4 

t 

92.8 

706,415j 


t) Production 


Average 

*930 


1,000 centals 


1936 

1936/37 

1 

1935 

1935/36 

i_ 1 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 

to 1934/33 

1, 

000 bushels 1 


1936 w xoo 

• lOP 


I) 397,553 

371.043 

425,991 

1 

107. h 

93.3 

28.102' 

26.924 

28.824 

104.4 

97.5 

35.749, 

53,280 

50,355 

67.1' 

71.0 

7.859 

6.379, 

7,137 

123.2, 

110.1 

1 

72,0081 

68.511 



38,070, 

39.369t 

48,295 

*96.7, 

’7A8 

8.336 

9.262, 

10,028 

90.0 

83.1 

1 

43,099 

41,513 

... i 


45.153, 

41.951 

46.540 

107.6 

‘ 97.0 

1 

306.960, 

325.425 



‘ 73.920 

79.660 

86.422 

’ 92.8 

‘^5 

44,380 

47,670 

46.956 

93.1 

94.5 

... 1 

18.212, 

18.608 



8,226 

6,‘>03; 

6810 

ii9.2 

1*20.8 

16.860 

16.941 

19.126 

99.5 

88.2 


35.495 

38.237 

... t 

, .. 


26.587, 

23.791 

j ,,, ' 



27.523' 

26.097 

... 1 


ao 

3.075 

3,067 

1 95 5^ 

95 8 


12,532 

12,20! 

i 


1*8.085 

19.380 

19,830 

; 93 3 

'•ii 2 

181,192 

178.982 

169,226 

I 101.2 

107 1 


6.660 

6.356 



51,671 

40.904 

52,899 

' 1*26 3 

■977 

83.706 

87,7% 

77.900 

95.3 

107.5 

1.427 

1.392 

2.235 

102 5 

63.8 

84,007 

70,763 

95,79^ 

118.7 

87 7 


19.144 

20,992 

, ... ! 


1,127,234 

1,101,674^ 

1,197,429 

102.3 

941 


322.46<^ ... ; I.258.S73 1.007.681 

120.468! 291.617 418.995 376.462 

315.212: 777.000 1,196.668, 985,039 

435,6m i.068,617 1,615,663 1,361,501 


69.6 77.5 

64.9 78.9 

66,1 7^,5 


264,1 ... 

768 

825 



3.3ji 5l 16.456 

15,985 

10,414 

1 

— 

3.525 10.334 

7,288 

11,014 

141.8 

93.8 

580 1.357 

1,062 

1,811 

127.8 

74.9 

”1 - 

1,240 

1,667 

... j 

... 

4,105^ 11,691 

8,350 

12,825 

140.0 

1 

91,1 

20.977, ... 1 

35,825! 

65.553 

... ) 


1.858 ... 

1 

" 4 . 007 ' 

5.806 

... 


684 ... 

2,139 

... 

... 

1.3171 ... 

4,128' 

4.115 

... J 

.., 


822,967) 2,207342 2,725,687 2,571.75« 81.0 85.8 


(t) The ycar!« indicated arc those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double years to the southern. 

^•1 Countries not included in the totals. — |) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in some 
'’^Countries for uhich estimates of production are available but not those of area. —w) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. -<» 1) Including 
;Baar Territory with a very small production — a) Including spelt. — 3I Area expected to be harvested. —- 4) Area harvested. - 
, Incomplete data — 6 ) Cultivation by Buropeaus only. • * 7) Area sown. — 8 ) Barley and mesUn. 












Production of wheat in Europe, 




Area 


Production 

Yield 




(Ihuofand Acres) (million busheK) (bushel per acre) 

1910 (estimate) . 

. . 

. . 79,400 


'.470 

19 2 

19^5 



. , 78,900 


1.573 

20 0 


. 


. . 77,900 


1,549 

20 0 


.... 


• • 77.900 


<.748 

22 4 




. . 75,400 


t, 49 o 

19 8 

I 9 U 



. . 79,100 


1,4 37 

18 9 




73,900 


1,390 

18 ^ 

1929 



. 70,200 


1,450 

20 7 

1928 

. . 

• • 

. . 71,400 


1,409 

19 8 

1927 

. . 

. . . 

. . 71,200 


1.274 

17 8 

I 92 ^» 

. . 

‘ 

. . 9 t>,tiuo 


1 , 2 I() 

^7 J 

J 92 -, 



. 99,700 


1 .104 

29 1 

The results are striking when the the figures for 

the exporting 

countries 

(Bulgaria, 

Hungary, Romania, Yugoslavia, Poland and Lithuania) 

and those 

of the other countries are 

considered separately 





1 urofHwin 

t \lK>rliug ctmntr es 

Other iMiroiKin countries 


\U { 

ISixlnctiun 

^ tcUl 

Viei 

PrjKl notion 

Yield 


mtUion 

(million 

(bU'nluK 

million 

(million 

(bushels per 


icn "A) 

bushO") 

aert, 

acres) 

bushels) 

acre) 


25 2 

459 

rS I 

51 2 

I 014 

I«) s 

1035 

25 <3 

3M, 

15 I 

53 1 

f JS7 

22 4 

o »34 

21 5 


13 s 

■>3 T 

I 210 

22 S 

‘ 93 ^ 

24 5 

•455 

l'' <> 

53 4 

I 21)3 

24 2 


2 ^ 7 

280 

i l S 

51 7 

1,210 

23 4 


29 0 

-493 

17 '> 

50.1 

074 

lo 4 

1930 

2-4 7 

44 ^ 

\ 

4S 0 

<02 

lb 7 


22 5 


19 ^ 

47 7 

I 072 

22 5 

I 92 S 

23 2 

AU 

I'' 7 

4^ 2 

<>79 

20 2 

l <)27 

22 5 

33S 

150 

4 '^ 7 

039 

19 2 

1920 

22 2 

349 

»5 7 

47 7 

SO7 

lb 2 

>'«5 

22 0 

30s 

10 7 

47 7 

1,039 

21 7 


The yields secured in the exporting countries m iq36 rank with the highest 
of the last twelve yeais, those in the importing countries are among the lowest. 

Official information and estimates for the w hole of the IT. S. S. R are not 
available but something is known as to the situation in some regions of Ukraina 
and the North Caucasus; from this it appears that the effects of the long drought 
were successfully neutralized by improved cultural methods and that the crops in 
these areas will exceed the expectations of the Plan. 

The first official estimates of grain production in Canada, and new estimates 
of production in the XTnited States based on the situation at the beginning of 
September, moke it possible to outline the North American crop results for 
the season with reasonable accuracy* 
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In the case of wheat, the winter crops are fair, with yields below the average 
but practically equal to those of last year. The spring crops in both countries 
were seriously injured by the drought which affected large and important areas 
of production. 

This was especially the case in Canada where the total outturn of wheat, 
now officially estimated at 233 million bushels, though larger than the forecasts 
based on the condition of the crops at the beginning of August, is 16 per cent, 
smaller than the crop of last year, which was itself very light. The drought 
of this year was more extensive and wsevere than any previously recorded and 
caused an even greater reduction in the spring wheat yields than the combined 
effects of rust, drought and frost in iq35. 

The yield per acre of spring wheat is the lowest obtained in the last 2q years, 
and the records must be searched back to iqig before a lower wheat production 
for the Dominion can be found, while in that year the seeded acreage was only 
three-quarters of that of 1936. 

In the Ignited States also, the spring wheat crop of this year (in million 
bushels) was very poor, and it ranks as the lowest of the last 25 years, after the 
disastrous crop of 1934. Notwithstanding the better results of the winter crops, 
the total wheal production of the ITnited States (630 million bushels) is only 
fractionally larger than the short crop of 1935 (623 million bushels). 

The combined w^heat production of Canada and the United States, according 
to these estimates, is thus about 863 million bushels, as against 901 millions in 
1935, and an average of 1,080 millions in the previous 5 years. The quality of the 
product appears to he very good and partly offsets the diminished production. 

The total production of Asia (China, Iran and Turkey excluded) is a little 
below that of last year but about equal to the average of the preceding five years. 

Official information for China indicates that production will be appreciably 
above the low outturn of 1935 and the average of the preceding four years. 

North African jiroduction shows a decrease of 16 per cent, from last year 
and of 20 per cent, from the quinquennial average 

To sum up, the data available for 1936 and the probable estimates for the 
countries which have not yet issued figures, indicate that total production in the 
northern hemisphere (excluding China, Iran, Turkey and the S. S. R.) is about 
2,900 to 2,920 million bushels. 

The 1936 figures are provisional and subject to correction but it is clear 
that the total harvest of the year of the countries considered is the lowest of the 
period 1930-36, approaching the low results of 1934 and ranking well below those 
of 1935 and the average of the preceding five years. 

The areas sown in Australia and Argentina show increases on last year 
(5 per cent, and 18 per cent, respectively), but they are appreciably smaller than 
the average acreages of the preceding five years. The Government of Australia 
reported in the middle of the month that the wheat crops of Western Australia 
and South Australia had a healthy appearance but they were late for the season 
and in neeed of rain; crop condition in New South Wales wass good; damage 
resulting from gales was reported in Victoria but the crops in central areas were 
in aood condition. 



Wheat production in the northern hemisphere (i). 
{In millions of bushels) 


Year# 

Europe 

North 

America 

.\sia(2) 

North 

Africa 

Total (I) 

1936 (•). 

. 

870 

470 

96 

2,912 

1935. 

.1*573 

911 

485 

114 

3.08,5 

1934. 



45<^ 


2,954 

1933. 

.1.748 

840 

474 

no 

3,178 

1932. 


1,210 

434 

129 

3,203 

J93I. 

.1*437 

1,275 

4O7 

118 

3.297 

193^. 


1,319 

500 

107 

5.292 

Average I930'i934 • • 


J,og2 

467 

120 


*) Provisional estimate. - 

- (i) Excluding the U. 

vS. S. R., 

China, 

Iran and 

Turkey. 


(2) Excluding China, Iran and Turkey. 


In Argentina, according to a cable of 19th September, the sowing of w^heat 
was*practically finished and the seedings were growing well, but rains were needed. 

Rye. — The production in Europe in 1936 is nearly equal to that of 1935, 
but about 5 per cent, below^ the level of the preceding quinquennium. Taking the 
period 1930-36, the production of 1936 is nearly equal to that of 1934, and larger 
only than the very short crop of 1931. The crop in Germany, w^as larger than 
that of 1935, and above the average, while in Poland it was slightly smaller, 
and in Czechoslovakia appreciably smaller. An average crop was secured in 
Hungary, the Netherlands and Finland, a good outturn in Romania and Greece, 
but in all the other countries short crops were obtained. 

The total production of Canada and the Unites States is distinctly low, 
amounting only to about one half of that of 1935, and about four-fiths of the 
average for the five preceding years. The relative decline is about the same in 
both countries, and is in part the result of a reduction in the area under rye, but 
it is mostly due to the unfavourable weather conditions of the season. 


Rye production in the northern hemisphere (i). 
(in millions <if bushels) 


Years 

Europe 

North 

.America 

TotaUi) 

IS) 3 '> (*). 

. 875 

32 

QO<« 

1935. 

. S90 

OQ 

959 

1934.. • ■ 

. ‘'^94 

22 

910 

1933. 

.1,004 

2»| 

1,050 

1932. 

. 93 ^ 

48 

981 

1931. 

. 77 ^ 

39 

815 

1930. 

. 925 

08 

<)<)3 

Average 1930-1934 . 

. 906 

40 

946 


(♦) Provisiotiai estimate. 


(i) Excluding the crop of the U. S, S. R. and Turkey. 
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The total production of the northern hemisphere, not including the U. S* S. R. 
and Turkey, is only about 5 per cent, below that of 1935, and the quinquennial 
average. 

Barley. — European production of 1936 appears to bo almost equal to the 1935 
harvest which was itself comparatively light, but it is about 6 per cent, below the 
level of the preceding 5 years. The crops were average in most European countries; 
the best results, to mention only the most important producing countries, vere 
obtained in Germany, Romania and Poland, but in Czechoslovakia the results 
are noticeably smaller than those of 1935 and the average. 

In North America the total crop amounts to only about 60 per cent, of the 
plentiful yield of 1935, but it represents 75 per cent, of the quinquennial average. 
The total crop of the two Asiatic countries (Chosen and Japan) is roughly 
average. The North African crops, similarly, are about average. The total 
production of the northern hemisphere, exclusive of the U.S.S.R., India, Turke\ 
and certain other Asiatic countries, owing to the short crops of North America, 
is roughtly nine-tenths of the 1935 about the same proportion of the 

preceding quinquennal average. 


Barley production in the northern hemisphere (i). 

(in millions of Inishels) 


Years. 


Europe 

North 

4 mtrici 

Asui (2) 

North 

Africa 

Total { 1) 

1916 (•). 


. 70^ 


I 19 

lOh 

El |8 

1935 . 


. (u)b 

%“7 

lU 

lOI 

1,29 1 

i 934 . 


717 

IS* 

11 '> 

M 3 

EM < 

1933 . 


77 * 

220 

11 =) 

ro(» 

r 217 

1932 . 


77 “ 



110 

1 392 

19^1 . 


iiH ) 

270 

lig 

IfM* 

i,r«4 

1930 . 


758 

4 ^S 

115 

92 

1.+9, 

Average igjo-ig^4 


743 

J99 

Zf s 

lOfJ 

I,z 6 (j 


(•) Provisional estimate. — (i) Excluding the CSS R., India, Turkey and some other Asiatic 
countries. — ( 2 ) Chosen and Japan only 


Oats. — The 1936 production in Europe is the lowest of the last 7 years. It 
is 3 per cent, smaller than the rather low outturn of last year, and about 10 per 
cent, below the average of the previous 5 years. The decrease from the average is 
mainly the outcome of the gradual reduction in the acreage of this crop in Europe. 

North American production is about a third below the fairly good crop of 
1935, and about a fifth below the average. The main cause of the reduction has 
been the very adverse conditions of the year. The total 1936 production in the 
northern hemisphere, exclusive of the l^. S. S. R.. owing the large proportion 
contributed by North America, is about one-fifth below the level of last year and 
about one-sixth below the average. 
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Oat production in the northern hemsphere (i). 
(in millions of bushels) 


Vcars 

Europe 

North 

America 

Total (i)(2j 

1936 (•) . 

. . I,(>12 

1,069 

2,721 

1935. 

. . . 1,067 

1,016 

3.328 

1934. 

. . 1,695 

88 

2,6o^ 

1933. 

• • . 1.9 iO 

1,060 

3 ,oh 8 

1932. 

* . • 1.85^ 

1,667 

3.555 

1931. 

. . . 1,695 

1.473 

3,210 

1930. 

• * . 1,715 

1,727 

3,493 

Average Jow-iQ'iJ. . 

... T 7-70 

T '962 

7 7 /in 

(♦) Provisional estimate. — (1) Kzcluding the 

U. S. S. R — 

(2) Including 

the Asiatic and 

North African crops. 





Germany August opened cold and wet but warmer w^eather set in later and 
continued throughout the month Rainfall uas vSomewhat below average, except 
in Hanover, Silesia and Bavaria, but, though light, it was unevenh distributed and 
hampered and delayed the bringing in of cereals and the crops were not entirely 
under cover at the beginning of September. 

Belgium The rains ceased after 5 August and fine weather made it possible to 
complete hars^esting with only a slight dela> on previous years. Much of the cereal 
crops, which had already been laid by the high winds and heavy rain of July, suffered 
during harvest which took i>lace in wet conditions The qualit> of the crop is not 
fidly satisfactor}^ in all cases 

Denmark No estimates had been made up to the end of August of the cereal crops 
According to the system of the Institute, crop condition on 1 September was calculated 
as follows wheat qo (as again.st on August this year), rye 88 (qi), barley 82 (80) 
and oats 82 (85) 

Estonia The weather of August was in the main favourable for growth Drought 
was experienced only locally. Harvesting was well fonvard at the end of August 
and was progressing rapidly. 

Meslin production is estimated at 1,780000 centals (3,070000 bushels) against 
1,915,000 centals (3,301,000 bushels) in 1935 and an average of i,8->7,ooo centals 
(3,201,000 bushels) in 1930-34 

Insh Free State, The first ten days of August were rainy and unsettled there¬ 
after, until the end of the month, the weather was dr) and warm wdth bright sunshine. 
Crops made satisfactory progress 

The cereal harvest is slightly late owing to weather conditions. 

Finland: Favourable harvesting wreather prevailed in August and operations 
were well forward at the end of the month. 

Meslin production w'^as 597,000 centals (1,030,000 bushels) against 519,000 centals 
(894,000 bushels) in X935 and an average of 495,000 centals (854.000 bushels) in 
1930-34 (115.2 and 120.6). 

France: A return of fine weather, which, except for some stormy spells, lasted 
from the middle of August to the middle of September facilitated harvesting whidh 
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was completed in much better conditions than those in which it was begun. Threshing 
is in full swing and some areas have already finished. Considerable damage has 
resulted from the bad weather of the year but the yield appears to be better that 
what was expected. The recent fine weather improved the quality of the grain and the 
bushel weight. 

The rains of the middle of September brought about better conditions for winter 
ploughing and for the first sowings 

Great Bntatn and Northern Ireland. The outstanding feature of the weather 
during August in England and Wales was the pronounced deficiency of rainfall. During 
the first half of the month dull conditions with temperatures below normal prevailed 
generally, but subsequently bright sunshine and high temperatures were experienced, 
the amount of sunshine for the whole month being above average in most districts. 

The cereal harvest become general about the middle of the month, but harvesting 
operations were expected to be protracted, as in many areas difficulty in cutting was 
experienced owing to the crops having been laid by the weather. 

Wheat greatly improved in condition during the last ten days of the month but. 
as a result of the abnormally wet spring and the lack of sunshine throughout the 
growing season, it was anticipated that the yield and quality would not be up to the 
average of recent years; it was reported that in some districts the tops of the ears 
were not well filled and that the grain was on the small side. The barley crop also 
improved considerabh' during the last half of the month and was probably the best 
of the com crops, given favourable weather conditions the quality was exj>ected to 
approach the average. Oats ripened quickly during the hot spell but the yield was 
not expected to be heavy; the condition and quality of the grain is somewhat belou 
average, while spring sown oats wwe in some districts reported to be rather p(H)r and 
short in the straw. 

Rain was frequent in Scotland in the first part of August and harv’esting was 
retarded or undertaken in difficult conditions Fine weather set in towards the end of 
the month but, on the whole, August wns more of a growing than a ripening month 
The quality of the crops is about a\erage 

The position of the wheat crop in Northern Ireland is satisfactory; winter sown 
wheat was saved in good time and in good condition and the yield is expected to be 
up to the average. The barley crop was considerably helped by the wanner and drier 
weather of August. Half the oat crop was in stook by the end of August; the yield 
was expected to be average. 

Hungary: During the three weeks between 8 and 29 August the temperature was 
in general normal, while the quantity of rain which fell was below the average almost 
everywhere. 

Threshing of cereals was almost finished by the end of the period under re\iew'. 

The specific weight of cereals fluctuates as follows.— 


Wheat.from 77.5 to 82.0 kg 

Rye. » 68.0 » 74.0 >) 

Barley. » 59.0 » 68.0 » 

Oats. » 35.0 » 50.0 » 


In many localities the ears of spring barley and oats have not matured owring to 
the excessive moisture during the ripening period 

Latvia: The temperature was below normal almost tliroughout August, Rain fell 
especially during the third decade of the month, and distribution was uneven. On August 
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15 crop condition was classified as average in the majority of cases, in many cases as 
bad (particularly oats). Brought and excessive heat are the principal causes of the 
unsatisfactory condition of the crops. 

Lithmnia: The first half of August was dry and sunny. There were some rains 
in the second half but heavy rains came only at the end of the month. Harvesting 
conditions were excellent and operations were two weeks earlier than last year. Owing 
to the drought, production is a little below last year's figures; quah’ty, however, 
is good. 

The meslin area this year was 271,000 acres against 265,000 acres in 1935 and an 
average of 218,000 acres in 1930-34 (102.4 % and 124.3 %). 

Luxemburg: Part of the cereal harvest was done in adverse conditions and quality 
suffered severely. Meslin production is 80,000 centals (137,000 bushels) against 76,000 
centals (131,000 bushels) in 1935 and an average of 127,000 centals (218,000 bushels) 
in 1930-34 (104.7 62.9). 

Norway: The cereal yield had not been estimated by the end of August; crop 
condition was as follows.— 



1 - 9-36 

1 - 8-36 

1 - 9-35 

Winter w’heat. 

. 91 

95 

95 

Spring wheat. 


100 

105 

Winter rye. 

. 92 

92 

94 

Spring rye. 

. 96 

96 

96 

Bariev. 


102 

100 

Oats. 

. ys 

99 

98 

Meslin. 


lOI 

104 


Netherlandi.. The condition of the cereal crops, though satisfactory in the middle 
of July, deteriorated .subsequently owing to excefisive rainfall and at harvest time the 
crops were laid over large areas. There were frequent cases ot germinating in the 
st<x)k. 

Most of the wheat was saved by the middle of August but the yield and quality 
are not entirely satisfactory for the reasons mentioned above. 

Much of the rye germinated in the stook, the quality of the grain is disappointing 
and the yield is below- the average. Barley suffered less than the other cereals and the 
yield is normal. Oats were mostly in the stook at the middle of August and the 
quality fell off considerably. The yields in Zealand, however, are satisfactory. The 
condition of the barley crop in similar to that of oats. 

Romania: Harvesting of cereals was finished in good conditions. The quality of 
the crops is generally good. 

Switzerland: Weather continued changeable in the first half of August with a 
predominance of wet conditions. Tlie subsequent improvement made it possible to 
complete the harvest which had been seriously impeded by the bad weather of the year. 
The hectolitre weight of wheat and rye is particularly lighter than in previous years. 

Czechoslovakia: In July the weather was hot and damp, while in August it was 
rather cool and damp. 

Owing to the rainy weather the harvest was laborious and costly, as cereals, 
a part of which had lodged before har\"esting was begun, lodged still more in consequence 
of the further rains, with the result that in many cases they had to be hand cut. The 
work of harvesting was often interrupted by heavy rains and was thus prolonged. 


SL 9 Ingl. 










In some of the higher regidns where the rainy period was longer, harvesting is still 
in progress, especially in the case of barley. As a consequence of the unfavour^ 
able weather conditions during the ripening period of winter cereals, the grain yield 
of winter wheat and winter rye is worse as regards both quantity aiid quality than 
was expected before harvesting commenced. According to estimates received from 
reporters, it is to be expected that production of winter wheat and winter rye will be 
considerably less than last year. The quality of the grain will be inferior, the grains 
themselves being moisler and lighter in weight. The grain of the hard wheat varieties 
is not well formed. Better results will be obtained for winter cereals in the lower-lying 
districts, especially in Moravia* and Slovakia, where harvesting had been completed 
before the commencement of the rains. Threshing of harvested cereals is still in progress 
and is being carried out without delay. There is much straw which is not of very good 
quality. It is reported that tlie spring cereal crop should give better results. The 
crop of oats is expected to be relatively the most plentiful. 

Autumn field work has also been delayed on account of the late harvesting of cereals 
and owing to the bad weather 

According to the most [recent CwStiniate, the area imder meslin this year was 
about 15,500 acres against 14,400 in IQ35 and 19,800 on the average of the five years 
ending 1934; percentages 107 2 and 77 9 The corresponding production is estimated 
at about 193,700 centals (333,900 bushels) against 219,000 (377,600) in 1935 and 
269,500 (464,700) on the average of the fi\e \ears ending 1934, percentages, 88.4 and 71 9. 

Yugoslavia The iveather in August was almost continuously sunny, dry and hot, 
there were only a few w^et days. The rcwsults of threshing, which took place imder favour¬ 
able conditions, have confirmed the forecasts of an abundant harvest of good quality 
The quality of the w’heat, according to the reports of 350 correspondents of the l^lin- 
istry of Agriculture, is considered to be good or ver}^ good, with \'ery rare exceptions 

The damage done to the wheat b\ rust is insignificant, throughout most of the 
country it fluctuates from 2-10 per cent, in some communes it reaches 25-40 per cent, 
and in only one commune does it reach 60 per cent of the han^est. 

U S, 5 . /?. • During the second half of August there were plentiful rains in Ukraina 
and in western areas of the country In the first decade of September there were rains 
also in other parts of the Union except in the .south-west w’herg the weather was 
predominantly dry. 

By 10 September an area of 198,172,000 acres, or 92 per cent, of the Plan, had been 
harvested as against 195,705,000 acres, or 94 per cent. at the same date last year. 
In parts of the Asiatic territory, particularly, in Kastern Siberia, harvesting is consi¬ 
derably backward owing to persistent rain 

Estimates of the production of the various crops and of total cereal production are 
at present unavailable; general information on the crop situation is also lacking There 
are, however, some indications on the cereal harvests of I’kraiiia and the North Caucasus 
region. A recent article in Izvestia by the People's Commissar for Agriculture states 
that in Ukraina more than 7,000 collective farms have secured a yield of cereals of 12 cen¬ 
tals per acre, last year only 4,000 collective farms obtained a yield of these dimensions. 
In the Dniepropetrovsk, an important cereal zone of T^kraina, the average yield is 12 cen¬ 
tals per acre and the total cereal crop of the year is estimated at about 99 million centals 
against the 93 millions anticipated in the Plan and 55 millions secured last year. In 
i933» a bumber cereal year, the total production of the Dniepropetrovsk was X03.2 mil¬ 
lion centals. In the Odessa region the average yield is estimat^ to be jo 4 centals per 
acre, an increase on previous years, and total cereal production is estimated to be 29 
to 33 million centals larger than that of last year. The SoaalnHlcheskote Zemledielie, 
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the organ of the People's Comtnissar for Agriculture, states that the cereal production 
of Ukraina {will surpass the expectations of the Plan, this is the result of better 
cultural methods as weather conditions inj Ukraina this year have been unfavourable 
for grain crops. 

In the North Caucasus region, where there was a severe and continuous drought, 
the production oi some crops is not below that of last year when conditions were 
favourable. Thus, in all parts of this region, the wheat crops are larger this year. The 
results here, as in Ukraina, are due to the timely and energetic steps taken to resow 
the damaged areas and to better methods of cultivation. 

The area of winter cereals sown up to lo September of this year is 63,411,000 
acres (67 per cent, of the Plan) against 58,992,000 acres (63 per cent) at the same 
date last year. 

Argentina: The monthly report published on 39 August by the Department 
of Rural Economy and Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture of Buenos Aires 
gives the following information on the wheat crop. 

Sowings were late in the north of the Province of Buenos Aires and a smaller 
acreage w’-as expected. The seedlings were in normal condition. Elsewhere in the 
Province, crop condition was verj’ good but rains were needed in the south-east 

In Santa an increase on last year's area was expected in the soutli. Crop 
condition was good everywhere 

The general condition was very good also in Cordoba and the sown area in 
eastern and central parts is above the average. 

In Entre Rios growth was imsatisfactor>’ and rather backw^ard There is an 
appreciable decline in the area, particularly in northern central and eastern districts. 

Crop condition w'as good in the National Territory of the Pampas except in the 
north-east. The low temperatures prevented a too exuberant growth 

(Termination was nonnal in Santiago del Estero and the. crops were growing 
well except in Belgrano where there w-as a shortage of moisture 

In San Luis wheat is good in appearance on the whole. Frost damage occurred 
in some areas. 

/Telegram of 2r September)- The sowing of wheat is practically finished and the 
crop is developing nonnally. Rains, how-ever, are needed 

Canada' The preliminary estimate of the total wheat crop ot the Dominion, 
issued in September, is 232,973,000 bushels compared with 277,339,000 bushels in 
1935 and an average of 348,560,000 bushels in the years 11)30-34 The 1936 drought 
was more extensive and severe than any previously recorded and caused an even 
greater reduction in the spring wheat yields than the combined effects of nist, drought 
and frost in X935. A lower total wheat production for the Dominion has not been 
recorded since 1919 while in that year the seeded acreage was only three-quarters 
of the 1936 level The average vield ]>er acre is the lowest for 29 years The 1936 
crop, however, is very high in grade and quality and this partl> offsets the diminished 
production 

VmUd States' The September crop report of the Department of Agriculture 
places the total wheat production of 1936 at 630 million busliels (378 million cen¬ 
tals) and thus reduces the August estimate by 3 million bushels (i 8 million centals). 
At tills figure, the crop is i.i per cent, larger than the light outturn of 1935 but 13 9 
per cent, below the 1930-34 average. 

Temperatures continued abnormally high during the first week of September 
between the Mississippi Valley and the Rocky Moimtains. There were, however, 
widespread rains in this area as well as ec.sl of the Mississippi, the south-west only 
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experiencing no real relief from the drought The soil was consequently in a better 
state for ploughing over much of the Ohio, Miasissippi and Miasouri Valleys and in 
the Pacific North-West Section. 

In the second week of the month weather was again hot to the east of the 
Rockies but there were good rams in many areas. The sowing of winter wheat made 
progress in the northern parts of the Ijelt 

Japan' As a result of good weather, spring wheat and spring barley were in 
normal condition on i September 

Palestine' Except for a few warm days, cool weather with abundant dewfall 
prevailed in August The sky was cloudy on a few occasions, and very light local 
showers fell in places Progressi\e farmers started in July to summer plough 
their fields and tractors are being used in some cases. All cereal crops were 
harvested threshed and stored at the normal time. Crops suffered from the deficiency 
of late rains and some from hot winds when they were in the milky stage With the 
exception of barley, the harvest on the whole was average. The wheat crop is 
estimated to be larger than that of last year, but barley is much smaller 

Syria and Lebanon In Syria the weather w^as changeable The temperatures 
were rather high and there was no rainfall The state of the crops was normal though 
the early heat had damaged a proportion of the cereals Estimates of production 
cannot be made at present In Lebanon weather conditions were fav^ourable for the 
crops In Latakia they were nonnal. production was average and equal to that 
of 1935 In Jebel ed Druze the weather conditions were rather changeable The 
harvest is finished and production is 2 5 per cent below that of last year, that is a 
little below the average In some villages damage w^as caused bv field-mice, with 
losses vaiying between 25 and 40 per cent 

Kenya' Except in some districts wdiere the weather w'as shower}', J uly w^as a 
cool and dry month tliroughout the comrtrv Prospects for the coming crops con¬ 
tinued to be favourable 

French Morocco Great heat was experienced in the first ten days of August 
but afterwards temperatures were not excessive, the average being below that of 
normal years. The present estmiates confirm the expectations of a poor harvest 
of wheat, particularly of hard w’heat The grain, on the w^hole, is of poor quality but 
some important crops, particularly of soft w'heat, show' good quality. Barley is satis¬ 
factory in quantity and quality 

Tunisia July was characterised by nonnal, or lower than normal temperatures 
The cereal harvest is completed Yields were even below the expectations that had 
been formed. There was practically no crop in the South 

MAIZE 

Austria' Ear formation leaves much to be desired owing to the frequent rains 
during the flowering period 

Hungary. Towards the end of August maize was high and of a fresh greeir colour. 
Cob and grain formation is very good. Cobs are well-developed and abundant. During 
the period under review the early varieties were being harvested, while the later 
varieties were ripening. A good crop is expected 

Italy: The good forecast for maggengo has been confirmed; in some regions, 
however, particularly in Central Italy, the crop has suffered from drought; crop con¬ 
dition of cinquantino is very good. 
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Maize. 


COUNTRIES 

' Arba 

I IX X93 

Crop coiibxtion f) 



1936 

*935 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

% *930 

*935 

■■ 100 

Aver 

too 

6 

I VXIZ-X936 

1 

►IX -1935 

x,ooo acres 







«) 

6 ) 

0 

«) 

») 


a) 

b) 

C) 

Austria. 


162 

156 



24 


. 

24 



29 



Bulgaria .... 

t,508 

1,499 

1.739 

1606 

867 

— 

— 




_ 




France . . . 

796 

853 

MO 

93 4 

948 


— 

— 

... 

— 

— 

... 

— 


Hungary 

2.832 

2.843 

2.765 

99 6 

102 5 

— 

— 

.... 

.i.. 

— 


— 

_ 


Roiuauia .... 

12,963 

12.773 

11.757 

1015 

1103 

— 

— 

.... 

— 


... 

— 

_ 

— 

Cxecboslovakta i) . 

212 

194 

«) 222 

109 i;*) 95 4 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Canada . 

163 

168 

144 

97 2 

1130 



1 74 

... 


... 



94 

United States . . 

•) 98.517 <) 95.333 

«) 103.284 

103.3 

954 

— 


1 405 

— 

— 

468 

— 

— 

67 9 

French Morocco. . 

1,043 

_ 

959 


108 7 

122 9 

1 

i 

1 

J - i 

! 

— 

i 

1 ““ 

- 

1 

1 - 


t) For the explanation ot signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 621 — 
a) Above the average — b) Average — c) Below the average — i) Crop grown alone — 2) 1934 onij — 
3) Area expected to be harvested — 4) Area harvested 


Romania As a result of good rams, maize showed a much better condition on 
26 August In June and July the crop sufferetl from drought 

Czechoslovakia The maize crop in Slovakia is very promising 
Yugoslavia In spite of the ratlier dry weather which prevailed during August 
weather conditions were favourable to the crop, which was well provided with moisture, 
owing to the abundant rains m July. 

The maize crop is eiqiected to be very abimdant this year and will perhaps 
be more so than in any other year since the founding of the Kingdom 

Argentina (Telegram of 21 September) Maize threshing made slow progress 
Surinam The maize crop had been brought in by the end of the second quarter. 
Owing to excessive rains, it was not entirely satisfactor}^ 

Indo-China* The main harvest in Tonkin is finished The results in Annam are 
satisfactory but in Cochin-Cliina the yields are distincth below those of previous 
years. Very high yields were expected in all parts of Cambodia where the rice could 
ripen before the fiooding of the Mekong, 

Java and Madura The Central Statistical OjSice of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the maize 
area. 


2936 1933 

acres acres 


Area harvested in July . 304,100 

Area harvested from i January to 31 July . 3,744,700 

Area of standing crops at the end of July . 1,134,000 


3,511,000 

1,209,400 


Palestine: Late*sown maize grown under irrigation has given satisfactory ger¬ 
mination and is making steady growth; yields are expected to exceed those of last 
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Egypt: Sowing of the nih maize crop was completed in Lower and Middle Egypt. 
Late sowing was carried out in Upper Egypt. Growth is satisfactory. Flowering is 
progressing in the early sown cultivation and in some of the general cultivation in 


Production of maize. 


COUNTRIES 

1 English mbasurbs 1 

AMBRZCAN IflUSVRBS | 

% 

1936 

1935 

Average 1^ 
1930 to 19341 

1936 

*955 

Avmge 1 
1930 to 1934 

*955 
«• 100 

Avcmge 

100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels ' 

Hungary . . . 

1 

57.193 

1 

31.269 

i| 

40.848 ’ 

102.130 i 

55.838 

I 

* 72.944 

182 9 

1400 

Czechoslovakia x). 

3.716 

2,581 

2 ) 3,539 

1 | 

6.635 

4.609 

2 ) 6,319 

144.0 

s) 105 0 

United States . . 

816,480 

1,283.312 

1,282.974 l| 

1,458,000 1 

2.291.629 

i 

2.291.025 

63.6 

1 

' 63.6 

French Morocco . 

5,278 1 

3.072 

3.4% 1 

9,425 j 

5,486 ' 

6.242 

1 

171 8 ) 

151.0 

1) Crop grown alone — 2) : 

i()34 onlv 








the South ol the Delta where forniattoii of the ears was observ’ed in certain areas 
Watering, hoeing, thinning and manuring are in progrCvSs. 

Tanganyika' As revised at i June, 1936, the quantity of maize a\ailable for 
sale was estimated at 538,000 centals {961,000 bushels) 


RICE 

Italy: The hot weather which pre\ ailed during the second half of August was 
favourable to the growth of rice, and ciop condition is in general good. 

United States According to the estimate of i September, the production of 
rice this year is about 19,845,000 centals (44,100,000 bushels) against 17,159,000 
centals (38,132,000 bushels) in 1935 and 18,707,000 centals (41,572,000 bushels) on 
the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages, 115,7 and 106.1. 

Surinam: The rice crops were in good condition in all parts during the second 
quarter of 1936 and a good yield was anticipated 

British Guiana: Production of paddy in 1935-36 was estimated in June at 
1,916,000 centals (4,257,000 bushels) as against 1,235,000 (2,743,000) in i934'“35 and 
1,627,000 (3,615,000) on the average of the preceding five seasons. Percentages; 
155 2 and 117.8. 

Taiwan: The second rice crop suffered some damage from itisects. The crop 
is growing normally. 

Indo-China: Work in the fields and growth and ripening of the various varieties 
are progressing in good conditions in all parts. 
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Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the followitig details on the rice 


area:— 

1036 1935 

acres acres 

Area hanmted tn July '— 

Wet padi . 807,600 600,000 

Dry padi. 7,200 7,goo 

Area harvested i January to 31 July '— 

Wet padi . 7,007,300 6,876,800 

Dry padi. 041,200 040,500 

Area of standing crop at the end of July — 

Wet padi .1,518,700 1,501,100 

Dry padi. 36,800 ^^7,500 


British Malaya During June hot and dry weather prevailed throughout the countr}" 
-and the rainfall was below the average for the month at most of the stations from which 
records are received. Isolated exceptions were the coast aroimd Malacca town and south 
Johore, Temerloh and Pekan in Pahang, and Kota Bahru in Kelantan, where precipi¬ 
tation was well up to or in excess of the average 

Ploughing proceeded under favourable conditions in Kedah, except for Baling 
district, and some nurseries were established in Kota Star and Kulim districts In Pro¬ 
vince Wellesley excessive water in some of the deeper areas of the north somewhat delayed 
the establishment of nurseries. In the B agan Serai area of Krian (Perak) and in the north¬ 
west of this district clearing and establishment of nurseries was in progress. Preparation 
of the land was nearing completion in Bruas sub-dLstrict and some wsowing of nurseries 
had been done. 

Transplanting was general iu the early areas of Batang Padang district In Se¬ 
langor, transplanting ^vas well forward in the northern padi areas of P^lu I.angat and 
commenced iu the southern part of the district, P'elling and clearing continued at Pan- 
chang Beilena. In Negri Sembilau transplating was completed in certain areas and 
well advanced in some others. In Malacca and Paliang transplanting w^as progressing. 
In Kelantan, plougliing of the dry padi areas wah nearing completion and short term 
w^et padi w'as sown in some localities. In Johore planting was well advanced in the 
Endau and Segamat districts 

Ef^ypt The growth of sefi rice was satisfactory owing to the favourable weather 
and abundance of the water. The shooting of the ears is advancing in the early and gen¬ 
eral cultivations. Crrain formation started in some cultivations Watering and drainage 
were carried out in all cultivations, whereas in the late cultivation the operations iu 
course are weeding, manuring and transplanting. Sowing is over in the early and gen¬ 
eral cultivations of nih rice and is progressing in the late areas. Irrigation, drainage, 
weeding and transplantmg are going on. 

Tanganyika: As revised at i June, 1936, the quantity of paddy availablefor sale was 
estimated at 137,000 centals (305,000 bushels), that of rice at 283,000 centals (628,000 
bushels). 

POTATOES 

Germany: The wet weather of the first half of August was unfavourable for the potato 
crops, particularly to those on heavy soils. Some Phytophtora damage occurred. 
Flowering was adversely affected on heavy soils owing to the rotting of the tubers. 
On other soils it was normal. 
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Potatoes, 


COUNTRIES 

AltKA 

Chop condition f) 

1936 

1933 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

% 193 0 

1935 

«=a 100 

Aver 
as 100 

x-lX 1936 

i.VIII-i93fi 

I-IX-X935 

1,000 acres 








a) 1 


«) 


*) 

c) 

a) 

A) 

t) 

Germany 

\ 0 

1 /) 

1 ) 331 

325 

6,458 

600 

6.469 

- 

- 



— 

27 

25 

— 


— 

.... 

IJ 

Austria 


494 

490 



2 6 * 

— 

— 

23 

— 

— 

29 

— 


Belgium 


402 

403 

413 

998 

97 4 

j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—■ 

— 


— 

Bulgaria 


42 

36 

34 

1169 

125 0 


— 

97 

— 

— 

97 

— 

— 

86 

Denmark 



186 

175 



— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Estonia 


183 

182 

170 

100 6 

107 9 

— ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

87 

— 

•— 

96 

Finland 


215 

204 

191 

105 4 

1124 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

— 

France 


3,465 

3.472 

3,463 

99 8 

1000 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

England and Walcb 


456 

463 

476 

98 5 

95 7 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Scotland 


133 

132 

139 

101 1 

96 0 

l 1 

— 


— 

- 


— 


— 

Northern Ireland 


132 

129 

138 

102 1 

95 7 


— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Hungarv 


726 


711 

104 5 

102 2 


— 

— 

123 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Eiihuania 


442 

435 

423 

101 5 

104 5 

120 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Luxemburg 


41 

41 

40 

998 

, 1001 

26 

— 

— 

22 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33 

Norway 



123 

119 


1 

— 

— 

99 

104 

— 

— 

•— 

-- 

87 

Netherlands 


211 

344 

3951 80 6 

70 3 

*)103 

— 

— 

•)I 0 I 


— 

— 

— 

«)90 

Poland 



6.998 

6.742 


, 

•)3 4 

— 

— 

»)3 5 


— 

*)3 2 

— 

— 

Sweden 


319 

319 

331 

99 9 

96 3 

1109 

— ^ 

' — 

— 

— 1 

i — 

i 

1 — 

i - 

Switzerland 


116 

1131 

116 

102 6 

1 100 5 

1 — 

— 

— 

63 

1 

' —. 


1 


Czechoslovakia 

i t) 

1041 

1.772 

99 I 

1.752 

90 

1,692 

105 1 
101 2 

1 1162 

1 »04 7 

i) 


— 

— 

1 

1 "" 


i 

i 

1 36 

Canada 


5I5i 

507 

556 

101 6 

92 6 

1 


77 

— 

_ ] 

[ 



88 

United States 


[ 3.217, 

3.551 

3 426 

906 

939j 

1 

— j 

! — 

— 

— I 

1 — 



— 


\ U 


18 

24 

98 1 

1 72 9 


_ 1 

, _ 

— 

_ 

_ 


— ' 

— 

Algeria 

‘ t) 

25 

23 

23 

108 9 

1060 

— 

1 

— 

■" 1 

1 

1 — 


! 

1 


t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals tables and note on page 621 — 
a) Above the average — 6 ) Average — c) Below thea\eragt — rf) AboM the overagt — r) Average — s) Early 
potatoes — 0 Eate potatoes — 1 ) Including the haar tcmtor> — 2 ) In the middle of the preceding month 


A ustna By the end of August the earl> potato crop had been almost entirely lifted 
everywhere The tubers are of variable size, but chiefly small Condition of the main 
crop is also very uneven At the time of writing the foliage v as still fresh and green. 

France The damage suffered by the potato crops as a result of the continual rains 
of this summer has resulted in a very uneven harvest JThe proportion which has rotted 
appears to be rather large, and a distinctly smaller production is to be expected 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland Reports mdicate that in some areas of Eng^ 
land and Wales disease is more prevalent than usual and, owing to the wti weather 
experienced during June and July there are some doubts as to the keeping quality of 
the tubers. The crops in Scotland are m good condition but the prospects are less 
favourable in Northern Ireland where blight is more prevalent than usual. 

Hungary. I,,ifting of early potatoes was m progress towards the end of August, 
The tubers are healthy and well-developed The condition of the mam crop is good. 
Italy' At the end of August the prospects for the potato crop were good 
Latvia' Condition of the potato crop on August 15 was classifled as average 
for the majority of cases and in many cases as good Drought is the cause of the 
unsatisfactory crop condition. 

Lithuania. At the beginning of September a larger potato crop was expected 
than that of last year. 
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Production of potatoes. 


COUNTRIES 

British unite 

American units 

% 1936 

1956 

*935 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1936 

*935 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1935 

e* XOO „ 

Average 

« XOO 

Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 

Germany. 

. s) 

I) 33,864 

28,790 

63.700 

56,439 

47.982 

106,164 



Bitonia. 


16,768 

19,681 

19.143 

27,947 

32,800 

31,905 

85.2 

87.6 

Biiiland. 


27.646 

27.978 

23,417 

46,076 

46,629 

39.028 

98.8 

118.1 

England and Wales . 


61,376 

64,490 

69,091 

102,293 

107,483 

115,151 

95.2 

88.8 

Hungary. 


59.946 

30.703 

38,893 

99.908 

51,171 

64.820 

195.2 

154.1 

Euxemburg. 


4.303 

3.196 

4.236 

7,171 

5,326 

7.060 

134.6 

101.6 

Netherlands. 


48.722 

58.624 

68.343 

a 1.802 

97,704 

113,903 

83.1 

71.3 

Poland. 


707.025 

716.543 

677.552 

1.178,351 

1,194.214 

1,129.231 

98.7 

104.3 

Sweden. 


41,249 

38,374 

40.936 

68,746 

63,956 

68.226 

107.5 

100.8 

Switzerland. 


12,787 

14.956 

16.190 

21,311 

24.927 

26,983 

85.5 

79.0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

• s] 

7.322 

5,975 

6.770 

12,204 

9,958 

11,284 

122.6 

108.2 

United States .... 


187,200 

232,607 

22I.M4 

i 312,000 

387.678 

369,907 

80.5 

84.3 

Algeria. 

. *•) 

1.005 

1,067 

946 

i 1.675 

1 

1,778 

1,576 

1 

94.3 

106.3 


s) Early potatoes. — i) Including Saar territory. 


Netherlands: The wet conditions caused a spread of Phytophtora, particularly 
among ealy potatoes for human consumption. The late crops were in good con¬ 
dition in the middle of August but the yield cannot be estimated at present. 

Switzerland: The fine weather of the end of AugUvSt and the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember was of good effect in checking rot. A considerable proportion of the tubers 
had, however, been lost while, if wet conditions persist, further damage may be expect¬ 
ed. Rotting is particularly serious in heav^^ soils but yields are somewhat better 
in light and permeable soils. The prospects have declined since the beginning of 
August. 

Czechoslovakia: Generally speaking crop condition is good and foliage luxuriant 
and the plants have plenty of tubers. In several districts, however, the potatoes 
are beginning to suffer from rot on account of the excessive moisture. The filial 
state of the crop will depend on future weather conditions. 

Palestine: The lifting of all potatoes has been concluded and the crop was sold 
at remunerative prices. 

Syria and Lebanon: Weather conditions in I^ebanon and Latalda were favour¬ 
able for the potato crops and production is expected to be above that of last year. 


SUGAR 

The condition of the sugar-beet crops improved, in many cases considerably, 
during August and the first half of September in all European Countries. The 
average sugar content, which was rather low up to last month in many countries, 
is now often above the normal both as a percentage and in total weight per root* 
This satisfactory outlook is the result of the weather conditions which had been 
wet and warm to the degree most suited to the growth of beet. The growth 
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193^-37 Season — Analysis of Sugar Beets. 


COUNTRIES 

1 Average weight of root 

lAverage weight of leaves 

Sugar content 


*93^ 

1935 

1930 

1934‘ 

1936 

1935 

! 1930 
1934 

1936 1 

2935 

1930 

2934 

1936 

X935 1 

1 1934 


oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

% 1 

% 

% 

«. 1 

oz. 1 oz. 




and. WEEK OF AUGUST, 





Netherlands • • • | 

,5.7 

- 

I) 17.2 

- 

- 

-1 

.3.9 1 

- 

X) 13.9 

a.7, 

~ |Z) 2.4 




3rd. WEEK OF 

AUGUST. 





Belgium . . ’ ' || 

14.4 j 

- 1 

.3.8, 

30.1 


26 2 1 

,3..j 

- 1 

1 1 

1 ’-’1 

- 1 '•* 


4th. WEEK OF AUOUST. 


Germany . . . 
Denmark . . 
Prance . . . . 
Netherlands 
Czechoslovakia 


15.9 

12.4 

13.5 

21.6 

14.4 

16.8 

14.5 

15.8 

. 15.7 

2.3 

1.9 1 

2.1 

12.5 

12.3 

9.8 

16.8 

10.9 

13 0 

14.2 

17.2 

, 13.6 

1.8 

2-* , 

1.3 

12.3 

9.7 

13 3 

24.8 

10.2 

17.0 

14.0 

15.7 

! 14.5 

1.7 

1.6 

1.9 

19.7 

— 

1)21.4 

— 

— 

— 

15.3 

— 

I) 15.7 

3.0 

~ X) 

3.4 

15.8 

9.4 

13 3 

17.8 

9.4 , 

13.7 

15.7 

17.7 

15.9 

1 

2.5 

1.7 ( 

1 

2.1 


5th. WEEK OF AUGUST. 


Germany. 

16.6 


X) 139 1 

20.6 

— 

|i) 166 > 

15.2 

— 

|i) 16.0 1 

2.5 

— 

X) 

2.2 

Belgium. 

17.8 

14.0 

I) 16 5 1 

30.8 

16 2 

4)25.2 1 

14.1 

15.3 

X) 14.3 

2.5 

2.2 

1 ) 

2.4 

Denmark. 

13.7 


2 ) 12.0 

15.5 

— 

2 ) 13 5 , 

15.4 

— 

I 2 ) 14.5 ! 

2.1 

— 

1 ) 

1.7 

Finland . . 

134 

102 

2 ) 14.3 

16.7 

18.4 

, 2 ) 22 8 

— 

12.8 

, 2 ) 12.3 

— 

1.3 

2 ) 

1.8 

France . 

13 2 

12 1 

1) 13.8 I 

25.0 

12 5 

'1) 18 0 j 

15 1 

12.5 

i) 15.5 

2.0 

1.9 

a) 

2.1 

Czechoslovakia . . 

16.9 

10.5 

14.5 1 

17.2 

97 

1 13 6 

' 1 

16.7 

1 

18.2 

j 16.4 < 

2.8 

1.9 


2.4 


ist. WEEK OF SKPTICMBER. 


Germany. 

18.3 

18.7 

15.7 

21.3 

13.8 1 

16,9 

16.2 

16 3 

|6.0 

3.0 

2.2 

Denmark. 

14.7 

14.4 

2 ) 13 3 

15.6 

116 

2) 139 

164 

16.0 

2 ) 14.9 

2.4 

2,3 

Finland. 

15.0 

12.1 

15.1 

17.7 

194 , 

23 1 

— 

12.9 

13.6 


1.6 

Poland. 

13.7 

— 

— 

12.4 


— 

16 8 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 

Czecoslovakia . . . 

18 0 

11.4 

15.5 

16.2 

lO.O J 

12.8 

16.9 

18.0 

16.8 

3.0 

2.0 


2nd. WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 


Germany. 

19.0 

15.5 

16.9 

20.8 

15.4 

16.9 

16.6 

15.7 

I6.S 

3.1 

2.4 


2.8 

Belgium. 

20.4 

17.9 

2) 19.2 

29.6 

19.3 

3)214 

14.9 

15.0 

j) 16.3 

3.0 

2.7 

3 ) 

31 

Denmark. 

15.9 

16.2 

15.0 

14.8 

. 11.5 

14.5 

16.8 

15.5 

15.3 

2.7 

2.5 

2.3 

Finland. 

16.0 

13.9 

17.1 

18 8 

21.6 

24.4 


13.4 

14.6 


1.9 


2.5 

Prance . 

14.7 

14.7 

16.5 

24.6 

13.8 

177 

15.6 

I5.I 

16.7 

2.3 

2.2 


2.7 

Netherland .... 

23,2 

24.1 

4 ) 24.9 

— 

— 

— 1 

16.3 

15.6 

4 ) 16.7 

3.8 

3.8 

4 ) 

4.2 

Czechoslovakia . . 

18.4 

12.5 

16.3 

14.9 

9.6 

12.4 1 

1 

1 17.8 

18.0 

17.4 

3.3 

2.3 

2.8 


3rd. WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 


Germany . 

20.0 

17.8 

18.0 

21.7 

16.4 

16.2 

17.1 

16.7 

17.0 

3.4 

3.0 


3.0 

Denmark. 

16.9 

17.4 

7 ) 15.1 

14.6 

12.0 

a) 13.9 

17.1 

15.8 

a) 16.0 

2.9 

2.8 

a) 

2.5 

Finland. 

17.3 

13.4 

18.2 

19.1 

19.5 

24.9 

-p. 

14.3 

15.8 


1.9 

2.9 

France. 

16.4 

16.2 

17.8 

24.6 

15,7 

17.4 

15.8 

15.8 

17.2 

2.6 

2.6 


3.1 


t) Average d a years. — 2) Average of 4 yeais, — 3) Average of 3 years. — 4) Year 1930. 
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Sugar beet. 



t) For the explanation of slgn^ and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 621 
— i) In the middle of the preceding month 


even in countries like France and Great Britain, which, a month ago was unsat¬ 
isfactory owing to the excessive rainfall, made excellent progress during the month, 
although it is not quite as satisfactory as that in the rest of Europe 

A substantial improvement could be seen in the beet area of Germany in 
the middle of September, and the crops are now sound and healthy with little 
evidence of disease The south-west of Hanover is perhaps an exception, warmer 
and more sunny weather being necessary there to increase the sugar content of 
the beet, while in the beet growing areas of South Germany the roots are some¬ 
what small and growth is backward 

In Czechoslovakia rainy and sunny days alternated, with very advantageous 
affects on the crops, the sugar content increasing particularly in Bohemia 

Rains fell in western and southern areas of Poland about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember after a short period of fine weather in the first daj's of the month, and 
there was a considerable dro]) in the temperature which was rather unfavourable 
for the growth of beet The crop condition, however, was throughout oetter than 
the average 

The condition of the sugar beet crops was good in Austria, Belgium, Den¬ 
mark (where there was a shortage of moisture however), Finland, Hungary, Li¬ 
thuania, the Netherlands and Sweden 


ProducUon of sugar beet. 



1 BKXTISH ITMTS 

j AMERICAN xrrriTS 

% 1936 

COUNTRIES 


X935 

1 Average 1 
|i 91 o to 1934 

1 

j 1916 

[ »935 

Average 
*1030 to J 934 

1935 

■r- 100 1 

1 Average 
zoo 


1 Tltou«mnd centals 

1 Thf>usaml short 

tons 

% _ 

Finland 

Hungary «... 
Neth<^r)and• . . 
Sweden 

1 

1.764 

24.295 

37.313 

40,477 

1.517 
16,953 1 
33,648 1 
41,138 1 

1 

1,214 

22,676 

37.188 

I 32.391 

88 

1,214 

1,865 

1 2,024 

1 

76 

848 

1,682 

2,057 

i 

1,134 
1.859 , 
1.620 

1163 
143 3 
110 9 
964 

145 3 
107 1 
100.3 
125,0 

United Staten. . 

182,000 

I 

158,160 j 

178.732 

I 9,100 

! 

7,908 

j 

8.937 

L.. 

115.1 

101.8 

* 









Crop condition, though satisfactory, is not quite as good in Prance and Great 
Britain, as stated above, and in 'Bulgaria, hatvia and Romania. 

An improvement is also reported in the U. S. S. R. as the result of the rain 
that followed the drought which was beginning to cause anxiety. 

In Turkey the beets have been delivered to the factories and production 
appears to have been plentiful. 

In the United States though the 3deld is a little below the average the outlook 
is better than it was a month ago. 

In last month’s Crop Report a sugar outturn almost equal to that of last 
year was forecast but, view of the progress registered during the month, sugar 
production in the year 1936-37 may now be reasonably expected to be larger 
than that obtained in 1935-36, whether or not the production in the Soviet Union 
be included. 

E. R. 


♦ 4 > * 

Germany. The beet crop showed good development at the beginning of Sept¬ 
ember. 

Austria: At the end of August the sugar-beet crop was growing well. The 
foliage was strong and healthy. 

France. The beet situation is good but more favourable weather is required to 
increase the sugar content of the roots 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland' Root crops improved considerably in England 
and Wales during the last half of August owing to the favourable weatlier conditions 
The beet crop is, however, likely to be below^ average as growth has been hindered 
by weeds or lack of sunshine. 

The crops in Scotland were in average condition at the beginning of September. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area under sugar beet this year 
is about 357,000 acres against 367,304 in 1035 and 319,175 on the average of the 
five years ending 1934; percentages 97.2 and ni.9 

Hungary: Towards the end of August sugar beets were developing under good 
conditions. A good crop is anticipated. 

Italy. During the second half of August the sugar beet har\’'est was in progress; 
though the crop is not expected to be abundant, the quality is good. 

Netherlands: The crop condition of sugar beet in the middle of August varied 
from good to very good. 

Czechoslovakia: The sugar beet crop is growdng well and the foliage is luxuriant. 

U. S, S. R.: Plentiful rains fell in Ukraina and in the Central Black Earth Regions 
during the third decade of August and the first of September, and greatly assisted the 
development of beet crops, which owing to the continuous drought of the spring and the 
greater part of the summer, had suffered seriously. As the result of the benefit obtained 
from the rains, and the improvement in the methods of cultivation, a plentiful crop 
is expected this year, probably larger than the good harvest of 1935, Last year the 
yield per acre was 118 centals (5.9 short tons) as compared with 74.3 centals (3.7 short 
tons) during the 5 years i93o-34- total production in 1935 was 357.4 million 
centals (17.9 million short tons) from an area of 3,027,000 acres. As regards the area 
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Production of cane sugar. 


counraiBS 

1935-36 t) 

X934-35 

Average 

1929-30 

to 1933-34 

1935*36 1 ) 

1934-35 

Average 

1929-30 

toi 933-34 

% IS 

1934-35 

es XOO 

>35-30 

Aver¬ 

age 

« 100 

Thousand centals 

1 Short tons 

America. 




i 

1 





Antigua....... 

476 

392 

391 

23,800 

19.600 

19.565 

121 

120 

Argentina. 

8.510 

7.613 

7.612 

425,000 

380.650 

380,583 

112 

112 

Barbados . 

2.893 

1,825 

2,129 

144.653 

91.267 

106.452 

158 

136 

Brass . 

17.527 

17,079 

20.601 

876.000 

854,000 

1,030.025 

103 

85 

Cuba. 

57,982 

56,838 

65,701 

2,900,000 

2,841.800 

3.285.017 

102 

88 

Bcuador . 

463 

425 

438 

23,000 

21,300 

21.689 

109 

106 

United Statet (U) . . 

6,834 

4,680 

3,880 

340.000 

234.000 

194.000 

146 

176 

Jamaica. 

2.094 

1,719 

1.354 

105.000 

85,960 

67,720 

122 

155 

Martinique. 

1,124 

1,038 

983 

56.000 

51.916 

49,171 

108 

114 

Mexico. 

7.275 

5.842 

4.769 

360.000 

292,000 

238,423 

125 

153 

Peru . 

8.752 

8.597 

8,968 

438.000 

429,854 

449.405 

102 

97 

Puerto Rico. 

18.960 

15,628 

17,810 

950.000 

781382 

890.466 

121 

106 

Dominican Republic . 

9 .S 68 

9,50i 

8,425 

478.000 

475,051 

421.233 

101 

114 

Trinidad. 

3.197 

2.638 

2,250 

160.000 

132.000 

112.475 

121 

142 

Venezuela. 

493 

419 

473 

24,640 

21.000 

23.640 

118 

104 

latat Amertca . . . 

146J48 

/34.2» 

145,804 

73M.093 

6,711,780 

7J90.064 

109 

100 

Asia 



! 





1 

Taiwan . 

19.820 

21,289 

17.097 

990,997 

1.064.439 

854.855 

I 93 

1 116 

India 2 ) . 

132,272 

114,442 

87,494 

6,614.000 

5.722.000 

4.375.000 

116 

151 

Japan 3 ) . 

2.435 

2.510 

1.839 

t 121.800 

125.500 

91.965 

( 97 

1 *32 

Java . 

12.334 

11,322 

45.143 

1 616.670 

566.091 

2.257.099 

, 109 

27 

Pfiilippine Is. 4 ) • • • 

24,030 

16.865 

24.141 

1 1,200.000 

643.000 

1.207.039 

142 

' 100 

Iota! Asta . 

190,891 

166,428 

1 

I7S,7I4 

j 9,543,467 

8,321,030 

8,785,958 

i' 115 

109 

Africa 


1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

t 



Egypt. 

2,907 

I 3,010 

3.093 

1 145.400 1 

1 150315 

154.624 

97 

j 94 

iCauritius. 

6,184 

3.943 

4.990 

309.200 

' 197.200 

249.500 

ij 157 

124 

Mozambique. 

1.653 

I 1,863 

1,789 

83.000 

1 93,130 

«9,000 

^ 89 

’ 93 

Reunion 

2,004 

1,402 

1,217 

100,195 

1 70.100 

60.869 


1 165 

Union of South Africa 

8,410 

7.175 

7.071 

420.500 

1 

1 358,735 

I j 

353.566 

117 

j 119 

Total Africa .... 

21,158 

[ 17,393 

18,160 

' 1,058,295 1 

j 

, 869,680 

\ 

907,559 

122 1 

j 

1 ^^7 

i 

OCBAKXA. 

\ 

1 

i 


1 1 





Australia. 

14,837 

i 14,473 

12.767 

742,000 , 

723.700 

638.347 

103 1 

i 116 

HawaU. 

19.621 

19,048 

19.963 

960.000 

952.000 

998.160 

103 

96 

Fiji Is. 

2.943 

2,491 

2.264 

147.200 j 

125.000 

113,183 

118 

130 

Toial Oceania . . , 

37A0I 

36,012 

34S94 

/.869.200 j 

1,800,700 

1,749,690 

104 

107 

Totals . . , 

995,598 

SSAJWJ 

yi4m 

19,775,055 I 

t 

17,705490 

18,733471 

112 < 

1 

106 


x) ApptoxdmAie datm. — 9 ) Production of gur, — 3 ) Production of sugar (refined and raw) and molasses. 
—• 4 ) Pr^uction of sugar and pttnoeha. 


sown this year, the data relating to the 15 May only is available At this date the 
area was 3,020,500 acres, or 98 % of the Plan which provided for an acreage of 3,076,000. 

Surinam: Weather conditions during the second quarter of 1936 were not unfa* 
vourabie for the cane plantations but the 3rield of canes has been somewhat affected 
by the excessive rainfall of recent months. No disease damage has been reported. 
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T rinidad: Weather conditiotis in July were very favourable for sugar cane. Grind¬ 
ing of the 1936 crop was completed during the month, and the total output, although 
not yet exactly known, was reported to exceed all previous records. 

Taiwan: The cane in old plantations is in normal condition. 

Indo-China: The growth of the cane in Tonkin is satisfactory where cultural 
operations have been completed. In Annam and Cochin-China the canes appear to 
be in good condition. 

Java and Madura (Aneta): The weather was not clear at aU times in the first half 
of September but rains were rare. The old plantations are, on the whole, in good 
condition but in some places the cane has been affected by the drought while in others 
yields are light. The new plantations are in satisfactory conditions but the canes are 
showing the effects of the drought and the shortage of irrigation water. 

Egypt: Growth of the sugar cane crop is progressing satisfactorily owing to the 
favourable weather and abimdance of water. Formation of the internodes is also pro¬ 
gressing in the [early and general cultivations. Harvesting of the ratoon crop w^as 
begun in restricted areas in some of the provinces in Lower Egypt, for the local 
consumption. Irrigation is going on everywhere. 

Mauritius: Weather conditions in July were favourable. The crop was estimated 
at 5,800,000 centals (200,000 short tons) as against 6,184,000 (309,200) in 1935-36 and 
4,729,000 (236,400) on the average of the preceding five seasons. Percentages: 93.8 
and 122.6. 


VINES 

Germany: The bad weather of the beginning of August had an unfavourable 
effect on the grapes but the subsequent wanu and wet weather improved the condition 
of the crop. In the Moselle, Saar and Hesse there was a general improvement in 
condition while in the rest of the country, except J agst, there was a slight worsening. 
The weather conditions of the fir.st days of August encouraged Peronospora in some 
areas but a good autumn will ensure a satisfactory crop. 

The condition of vines on i September i<)36, in the system of the country, was 
2.1 as at I August 1936 and i September 1935. 

Austria: Grapes are ripening very slowly this year. It is expected that the 
production of wine will be much less than last year. 

The condition of vines, in the system of the country was 2.9 at the beginning 
of September compared with 2.2 on i August 193O and 1.7 on i September 1935, 

France: Heavy rain fell in the first week of September in all parts, including 
Languedoc wliich urgently needed a break in the long drought which was giving rise 
to great anxiety, particularly among viticulturists. The general outlook improved 
appreciably in tlie .south where picking became gen»»ral. 

Hmigary: Towards the end of August ripening had commenced and early va¬ 
rieties were on sale in the markets. 

Italy: During the second half of August the 'weather was favourable to the ripen¬ 
ing of the grapes. In some districts drought is giving cause for anxiety. Prospects 
at the present moment are variable. 

Luxemburg: The condition of vines on i September 1936, in the system of tb<s 
comitry, was 2.9 against 2.9 on i August 1936 and 2.7 on 1 September 1935. 
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According to the most recent estimate, the production of must this year is about 
1,210,000 Imperial gallons (i,453.o«>o American gallons) against 1,540,000 (1,849,000) 
in 1935 and 1,581,000 (1,899,000) on the average of the five years ending 1934; 
percentages 78.6 and 76.5. 

Switzerland: The improvement in the weather in the second half of August had 
a good effect on the vines. Notwithstanding frequent rain, the plants which had 
been well tended were in comparatively good condition and promise an average crop 
but damage is more common among vines which were inadequately treated. The 
condition of the grapes is normal; ripening and consequently, prospects of a good 
quality crop, improved. 

In quantity, the crop is below* average. 

Czechoslovakia: Vines have suffered from the frequent rains and have been con¬ 
siderably damaged by mildew and oidium. 

Yugoslavia' The rather rainy weather in July followed by drought in August 
and rain at the end of the month especially in the vine-growring region, had an 
unfavourable effect on the condition of the vines. The weather conditions combined 
with the attacks of oidium and mildew have cau.sed serious damage to the vines 
and it is feared that the grape har^^^est wdll be smaller than that of last year. 

According to the latest information of the Ministry of Agriculture, the production 
of gra|)es wrill not be more than 15 million centals (770,000 short tons) while last 
year the crop w^as abotit 20 million centals (r,000,000 short tons). 

Palestine: General development of vineyards is good except for a number planted 
late in the sea.son which have succumbed to diymess Vintage is progreSvSing. Weather 
conditions are favourable for fungous development, and mildew in vines is still report¬ 
ed to be serious in certain areas. Grape berry-moth is also causing considerable 
damage. Cirapes in the jdains are over, vines are dropping their leaves earlier than 
usual owing to dr} ness of the soil A vine survey has been instituted in order to 
collect data on areas luider vines, varieties, stocks, conditions, etc. 

Syria and Lebanon It Tatakia weather conditions were unfac-ourable for idnes 
Heavy raitis followred by hot winds caused a shedding of leaves, flow’^ers and young 
graftings. The crops are exj:)ected to be below tho.se of i<)35 In Jebel ed Driixe, notwith¬ 
standing the rather changeable temperatures and the persistent drought, conditions 
were fairly good. The production of crops is practically equal to that ot last year 

Algeria: The high temperatures of August w*ere an ad^erse influence and hampered 
the swelling of the grapes. Serious attacks of eudemia and caterpillar caused rotting 
in some vineyards. The grape crop is expected to be 25 per cent, below the average. 

French Morocco: The heats of the earl}* part of August checked the spread of 
mildew but the effects of the scirocco w*ere to be seen in the clusters: some damage was 
reported. Gathering began at some places The crops in some cases are so light 
that picking is not worth while. Gathering and sale of table grapes are progressing. 

Tunisia: Owing to the scanty rainfall of the winter the situation of vines is not 
entirely satisfactory, except in some favoured areas, or in light deep soils. The vines 
in the South are in very good condition. Picking of chasselas and of asseli is progress¬ 
ing. These two varieties will this year yield a considerable quantity for export. 
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OLIVBS 

Italy: A mediocre crop of olives is anticipated in the Islands; forecasts for the 
other regions, on the other hand, are good; drought has^ however, damaged the 
crop. Attacks of fly are of slight extent. 

Palestine: Olives are developing very favourably especially owing to a light crop, 
Olive-fly is reported to be earlier than usual and causing considerable damage. 

Algeria: The heats of August affected growth and fruiting. Shedding was consi 
derable. An appreciable decrease from the crop of last year is expected. 

Tunisia: Condition is generally mediocre, owing to the long drought, and pro* 
duction appears to be very poor. 


FLAX 

Finland: During August weather conditions were favourable to flax. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland The pulling of the flax crop in Northern Ireland 
was almost completed last month. Many crops were badly twisted and difficult to 
handle but very good progress was made with harvesting operations. 

It was anticipated that the average yield of fibre will be up to average dimensions. 

Hungary: Towards the end of August picking for tow and for vSeed was completed. 
The size of the seeds is satisfactory. 

Latvia: On August 15 crop condition was classified as average in about half the 
cases and as very bad in many cases. Drought is the principal cause of the unsatisfactory 
condition of the crop. 

Lithuania: At the beginning of September the forecast for the flax yield was lower 
than that of last year. 

Netherlands: Although weather conditions were not favourable after the pulling 
of flax, the yield will not be below the average. 

Poland: Crop condition of flax on 15 August was 3 o against 3 o on 15 July and 
3.4 on 15 August last year. 

Czechoslovakia: In the majority of flax-producing regions crop condition was above 
the average on September i. 

The yield of fibre will probably be average. 

U. S. S. R.: The harvesting of flax for fibre was accomplished this year within a 
comparatively short period. The dry weather made for rapid drying of ^e stalks and 
threshing while the rains which fell subsequently facilitated retting. On i September 
the flax harvested from an area of 4,462,000 acres, which represents 90 per cent, of the 
area harvested at that date, had been laid out or retted. 

Argentina, According to the monthly report published on 19 August by the Depart* 
ment of Rural Economy and Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture at Buenos Aire$» 
the crop situation in the main flax growing areas was as follows. 
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Flax 



t) Axxa 




f) PaODUctiox 



COUNTmXO 

1936 

1935 

Aver. 
1930 
to 1934 

% *936 

1936 

*935 

Aver. 

1930 

101934 

1936 

*935 

Aver# 
*930 
to 1934 

% 1936 

1936/37 

mN %7 

1935/36 

1930/3 X 

to 

X934/35 

*935 

*935/ 
1936 
« xoo 

Aver¬ 

age 

*936/ 

1937 

1935/ 

1936 

*930/3* 

to 

*933/34 

1936/37 

*935/36 

*930/3* 

to 

*933/34 

*935 

1935/ 

*936 
** 100 

Aver 


1,000 acres 

100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 pounds 

a> too 


Fibre. 


‘Germany t) . 

100 



182 3' 

565.91 

... 

1,517 2 

468, 


151,652 2)46,7721 


..,4 

Austria 3 ) . , 

4 

5 

6 ’ 

94.7' 

74. ll 

61 

58 

85’ 

* 6.349 

5,798, 

8,539 1 

1*09.5 

74. 

Belgium . . . 

52 


35 

112.61 

149 7’ 

.. • 

838 

317, 


83,806; 

31.660i 

1 


Bulgaria. . . 

8 

6 

Ij 

142.0 

551.8 


8 

3j 


786' 

336 

1 

;*.8 

Hstonia . . . 

69 

73( 

51’ 

95.4' 

135.3 

*'196 

231 

144' 

1*9*621 

23,073' 

14,448 

85.0 

135 

IrishFreeStute 


51 

2, 

\ 

... ! 


23 

7 


2,300 

689* 



Finland 4 ). . 

‘‘12 

12 


102.9 

123 9 


39 

32 


3.946’ 

3.2361 

t 


France. . . . 


82 I 

44 




479 

247 


47.885 

24.652, 



N. Ireland. . | 

’ *25 

28 

13 

‘ 91.4 

188.0 


154 

62 


15,438 

6.156 

... 1 

.. 0 

Hungary . . 

9 

6 5 ) 

8' 

130.3, 

102. r 

"42 

21 5 ; 

27 

4,239 

2,125 5) 2.6661 

199.5 

159 

Italv . , , 1 


91 

10 

... 

... i 


44s 

48 


4,381 

4.767 i 

• * 1 


Latvia. , . , 


, 168 

105 

. 1 



547 

310, 


54.675 

30,975' 

... 1 


Utbuania 4 ) . 

‘ioal 

194| 

146 

167 . 0 ' 

142.0 

1 

703 

459 

1 

70.328 

45.936, 


.. 4 

Netherlands . 

36 

' 23‘ 

17 

153,3 

207.7 1 

1 *256 

187 

114 

25.618' 

18,723 

11.365 h 136.8 

225 

Poland . . . 


3051 

253 


... 'i 

1 ... 

878 

712 

• • 1 

87,811 

71,1951 

... I 


Homania. . . 


! 77 

55| 




210 

129 


21,0071 

12.915 

I 


Csechoslovak. 

''40 

' 31,’ 

22, 

iii.o 

m.7 


149 

95 1 

1 

14.923' 

9,541 



Yugoslavia . 


t 30i 

i j 

30' 

j 

1 

... 1 


222 

226 ’ 

1 *'' * 

22,169' 

22,604 



U S. S. R. 6). 

— !i 

|7) 5,072 

5,206; 

5 . 513 ' 

97.4 

92.0 


12,125 1 

1,322 j 


1,212,546 1. 

132,197 


... 

Egypt . [ 

' 6 

5 

3 

124 7' 

182.8* 

41 

29 

21 ! 

4,121 

2,929 

2,083 

140 7 

197 9 


Linseed 




1 






i 1. 

ouu bushels 











of 56 pounds 



Germany. , . 

100 

55 isl 

182.3 

565.9 


366 

105 


654 

187 

1 

. -. 

Anstria . . # 


3 4| 


... 

12 

12 

14 

21 

22 

24 

98.2 

87. 

Belgium . . . 

! ' 52 

47 351 

i 1*2.6 

149.7 


218 

165 


389 

294 

• ■ • 


Bui^ria . . . 

8 

6| 1' 

142.01 551 8 


26 

6 


46 

10 



Estonia , . , 

69 

731 51, 

95.4 

135 3 


207 

161 

! 

369 

288 



Prance. . , . 


82 44I 





204 

1 . 


364 



Hungary. . . 

16 

24 5) 30 

66.6 

53 4 

124 

1175) 141 

{ 221 

210’5) 2511 

105 5 

87,{ 

Italy .... 


10' 15 




49 

78 

1 

88' 

140 



l«atvia. . . 


1681 105i 




454 

299 


811 

533 



Lithuania 4) . 

208 

194 146 

107 0! 142.0 


833 



1,487 

999' 



Netherlands 

36 

23l 17 

153 3 

207.7 


153 

98 


2731 

176 



Poland.. . . 

... 

305, 253| 




1,364' 1,105 


2.793 

1,974 



Romania. . . 

... 

77 55 f 


... 


252 

232 


450 

415 



Csecboslova Ida 

40 

1 33 ' 22. 

122.0 

180 7. 


126; 7) 


225 

127 



U.s.s. R. 8) . 

5.800 

j 5.758 6.724 

100.7 

86.2 



16,708 

... ^ 


29,836 - 



Canada . . . 

1 468 

214 432 ! 

218,3 

108.2 

1,039 

824 

1,321 

1,855 

1,472 

2,359 

126) 

78 fi 

United dtates. 

1,698 

2.0I4| 2,107} 

84.3 

80.6 

3.528 

7,909 

6,440 

6.300 

14,123 

11.501 

44 6 

54.8 

India 7 , . . 

3,402 

3.410| 3,118} 

99,8 

109.1 

8.602' 

9,408 

8,714 

15.360 

16,800 

15.560 

91 4 

98 3 

-Sgypt .... 

6 

5f 3 ; 

124.7 

182.8 


36 

25 

77 

64 

44 

H92| 

173.*i 

Eritrea. . . . 


2,10) 4 




13 

10) 20 


24,10) 36 



French Moroc. 

*‘*41 

I 42 52' 

9A2 

*78.4 

*1*76 

136 

246 

”315 

243 

440 

1*29 6 

‘7i.( 

Argentina . . 

11)7.290 

*1)6,573X1)7.7021 

110.9 

94.6 


29.322 

41.634 


52,360* 

74.347, 



Uruguay. . . 

... 

403 392| 


... 

:.*: 

1,877 

1.979 

... J 

3,552' 

3.5341 

..*! 1 



f) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double years 
to the aouthem. x) Trpdnction expressed in dry stalks (flax and straw) The corresponding figures in flax 
are as follows; 1035 — 30,331,000 lb , average — 9>394»ooo lb. — a) Year X 933 1934 . — 3 ) Production 

expressed In terms of aitdrlcd stalk — 4 ) Plax and hemp. — 5I Year 1934 — <») *'Dolgunetz’* variety. — 
7) Area harvested at x September, representing 97 % of the area fixed by the Plan (5,241,000 acres) - - 8) Total area 
(including that for flax). — 9 ) Total area according to the Plan, 10) Average 1931 to 1934 — 11) Area sown. 
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In the North of the Province of Buenos Aires, the sowings were delayed and a 
decrease in area is expected to result Growth is good. The situation in other parts 
of the Province is normal 

In the Province of Santa crop condition is generally good and an expansion is 
probable in the south owing to the increase in prices 

In the Province of Cordoba, the sowings are practically finished and the area is 
appreciably larger than that of last year. Frost damage was limited except in the 
southeast, the outlook in good on the whole 

In Entre Kios and Santiago del Estero the flax crops are in satisfactory conditions. 
Germination in some districts was hindered by the lack of moisture and by winds and 
locusts 

(Telegram of 21 September) Flax sow mg is practically finished and the seedings 
are developing normally Rains, however are needed 


COTTON 

Greece Weather conditions during the last ten days of July i e , during the period 
of flowermg, were very favourable to the cotton crop 

The rains which fell at the end of J uly were favourable to the rain-grown cotton 
In some regions owing to the heat, the bolls had almost formed during the first 
ten days of August 

In J uly forecasts for the crop w ere good, and have been mamtamcd durmg August 

Cotton. 




Ahba 


1 


PXtODVCTXOK OF GXNIfSD COTTON 






Aver 

1 

% 1936/37 ‘ 

i 


Ascrage 1 

1 


Average 

1 

*0 >936/37 

COUNTKl£3 1 

1936/37 

1935/36 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 


1 

1936 / 1 

X935/ 

* 930/31 

1936 / 

1935 / 

1930/31 



1935 / 

Aver 

1937 

1936 

to 

1 *937 

1936 

to j 

X935/ 





X 934/35 1 

1934/35 

Aver* 




1936 

age 






i 

1936 

age 


x,ooo acres 

—100 

"• 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bales of 478 lb 

••XOO 

• too 

Greece x) | 

2) 176 

1 

no 

1 

62 

159 5 

284 6 

2 ) 436 

, 1 

234 

( 1 
i 

115 2 ) 91 

1 49 

i 

24 ' 

'186 5 

1 

380 5 

USSR 

13 ) 4,932 

6,827 

4,883 

102 2 

1010 

i 

4)13,190 

11,618 

8.480’*)2,759, 

2.431 

1.774! 

lUaSj 

, 155 5 

United Slates s) 1 

29.7201 

27 335 

34.658 

108 7 

I 85 8 

53,158 

50,8521 

i 63 777 

\\,\2\ 

10,658 

13,3431 

104 5j 

S34 

China . . 1 

6 ) 8 . 357 ! 

5,318 

5,823 

157 1 

143 5 

6)21,830j 

1 

, 10,853 

11.806< 
~ ! 

•)4.567j 

2.270 

2,470 

201 i| 

1 184^ 

Indn 6) | 

I5,769j 

15,271 

13,844 

103 3 

' 1139 

i 

_ 1 

Egypt 

1,781 1 

1.733 

1,743 

102 81 102 2 

1 

•• 1 

8.454 

7.076 

... 

1 769 

i.4eo| 

1 

... 


i) Area sown — 2 ) Unoffiaai estimate — 3 ) 4rea sown up to 13 May, 1036 , the area fixeti b> the Pkn 
amounts to 4,070 000 acres — 4 ) Productitm as calculated in tht Plan — 3 ) Sec SumiMary of GwernmoM't 
Cotton Reports, — 6 ) First estimate 


Italy In some regions the crop required rain at the end of August the condition 
of the irrigated crop was good 

U S ^ H Weather was predominantly dry and ver> hot during August and 
the first decade of September in the Central Asian Republics. Cotton picking had 
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already begun in the greater part of the irrigated regions, and also in some parts of 
the pou-irrigated at the beginning of September, ITp to the 5th September 33,760 
metric tons of unginned cotton had been acquired. 

Harvesting in Uzbekistan, the chief cotton area, is 5 to 6 days late owing to 
the torrential rains of the second half of August which impeded the ripening of the 
bolls. Owing to the improved cultural methods introduced this year, a good harvest 
is expected. 

United States (Report for the week ended iq August): Progress of cotton con¬ 
tinued favourable in the eastern belt, and unfavourable quite generally from the 
Mississippi Valle>^ westward. In Texas the prolonged absence of rain and abnormally 
high temperatures produced unfavourable conditions, and cotton is now deteriorating 
rathetTapidly over most of the State, with premature opening and much top blooming. 
In the southern third and along the coast progress and conditions were still generally 
gcxxl, and picking advanced rapidly. In Oklalioina the drought became extremely 
severe, with abnormally high temperatures persisting and virtually no rain for the 
entire month so far. There was much waiting, some plants dying, and there were many 
reports of premature opening. Picking has begim in some eastern localities, with 
the yield very poor. In the Mississippi Valley the crop is now generally needing 
rain with deterioration reported in Northern Louisiana and much of Arkansas, al¬ 
though conditions are still mostly fait in the easteni portion of the latter State. Pro¬ 
gress was rather poor in WVstc^m Tennessee and only fair in Mississippi, where rain 
is needed. From Alabama and Central Tennessee eastward development was mostly 
good, though the crop is still late in many places Picking has progressed in southern 
districts and some early cotton is beginning to open as far north as Eastern 
Carolina. 

(Report for the week ended 2(> August): The temperatures w’ere abnormally high 
in the North and near normal in the vSouth Showers were fairly frequent in most 
of tlie eastern cotton States, but w'est of the Mississippi River another almost rainless 
week was experienced. The crop has continued to make satisfactory advance in the 
exstern third of the belt, but high temperatures and a lack of rain made conditions 
decidedly unfavourable in the w’estern parts. In Texas ])rogress continues good 
along the coast and the extreme south and western portions, but elsewdiere deterio- 
Trition continuefl with premature opening, shedding and top blooming Picking and 
ginning advanced rapidly In Oklahoma the week was extremely unfavourable and 
the crop deteriorated rapidly, the general condition being poor to only fair. In the 
States bordering the Mississippi River conditions wvre mostly unfavourable, especially 
in Arkansas, but there were beneficial showers in ^lississippi. 

(Report for the week ended 2 September): The temperatures were considerably 
above normal in the northern part of the cotton belt and near normal in the south. 
There was some heavy rain locally in the eastern and southern portions of the belt 
but elsewhere the week was mostly rainleSvS The crop continued to make satisfactory 
prcxgress in most of the eastern sections and there was some improvement in the 
Central Gulf, but conditions in the north-western belt w^ere unfavourable. In Texas 
raitis were helpful in the ('entral and upper coavSt sections, but they were too scattered 
to be of much benefit in the north where the crop condition ranges from poor to 
only fair. In Oklahoma, where the <lrought continues, progress was poor and there 
has been much premature opening. In the Central States showers w'ere helpful in 
Northern Louisiana and locally in otlxer sections but there w’as continued dryness 
in most places. From Alabama eastward and north-eastward crop progress continued 
generally satisfactory though there was much complaint of rank growtix. 
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Summary of Govemmont’s Cotton Reports, by cotton season: 



Provisional 

Final estimates 

Percent. 

Report referred to i July. 

for datea 
indicated 
1936/37 

1915/36 

AvecaRe 

1930/31 
to 2934/35 

1935/36 

200 

Aver. 
« 100 

Area in cultivation (acres). 

. . 30,621,000 

27*888,000 

37,4.08,000 

109.8 

81.9 

Report referred to z Auffust: 






Area left for harvest (acres). 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) . . 

Production 5). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

. . 1) 29,924>000 

72 3 

. . 12,481,000 

190 'i' 

2) 97 , 335.000 
73.6 
10,638,000 
186 3 

3) 34.658,000 
4) 68.0 
13,343,000 
4) 178.2 

209.5 

X27.3 

207.2 

86.3 

93-5 

X12.2 

Cotton ginned to z August 6). 

. . 41,130 

94.346 

85,520 

43 6 

48.1 

Cotton gmned to z 6 August 6). 

Report referred to z September 

. . 208, )27 

316,930 

345,824 

65.7 

60 2 

Area left for liarvest (acres). 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . 

Production 5). 

shield of lint per acre, in lb. 

. 7) 29,720,000 

56.1 

. . 11,121,000 

. 179 2 

2) 27,335000 3)34*658,000 
6| 5 4) 587 

10.638,000 2 3 , 343*000 

186 3 4) 178 2 

208 7 

204 s 

96 2 

85 8 

83 4 
200 6 

Cotton gtnned to z September 6). 

. . 1 . 373.868 

1,135,090 

2,221,961 

122.0 

2124 

Cotton litnned to z 6 September 6). 

. . 3 707,000 

2,315.831 

2,941,273 

160 1 

X 2 f» 0 


1) Area in cultivation on i July, less the ten-vear, 1926-35, average abandonment, about 2 3 per cent. — 
2) Area actually harvested; per cent, of abandonment alwut 20 — 3) Area actually harvested, the per cent 
of abandonment, about i 7, docs not take into account about 10,405,000 acies ploughed>up «» 1933 after * Jlulv, 
under Agricultural Adjustment Administration contracts — 4) Ten-year, J925*34» ascrage. — 5) In foies of 478 lb 
net weight and exclusive of Imters. — 6) In running bales, counting round bales as Imlf-bales and exclusive of 
linters - 7) Area in cultivation on i Juh, less 2 <) per ctiit of ibandonmeiit 


(Comments relating to the Crop Report on i September). During the month of August 
material changes took place in the prospective TTnited States cotton crop Generally 
speaking, there were moderate improvements in the conditions niling in the Eastern 
part of the Belt, but these were much more than offset by damage to the cnip caused 
by drought in the W'estem portion of the Belt. In the territory from Mississippi 
and Tennessee to We.stern Texas and Oklahoma very dra.stic deterioration occurred 
during August, caused by extremely hot and dry weatlier The damage was most 
serious in Oklahoma and North-West Texas, where many fields were almost a com¬ 
plete failure. 1 he crop has been affected by drought, however, as far East as Eastern 
Mississippi In most of this area on i August the cotton j>lants were in excellent grow¬ 
ing condition and gave promise of setting a heavy crop rnusually high tempera¬ 
tures and lack of moisture, however, caused excessive shedding of squares and young 
bolls. It also prevented the full development of the remaining bolls on plants. The 
heat also caused man> of these bolls to open prematurelj, which results in a further 
reduction of yield Since i August prospects had improved in all States from Ala¬ 
bama to the East with the exception of Florida, where prospects remain the same. 
During August weather conditions in these States have been very favourable for cotton, 
but the crop in this area is in various stages of development due to mifavourable 
weather during the first ])art of the season. For this reason the outturn in the 
Eastern part of the Belt is unusually dependent on the date of the first frost. \\’'eevil 
damage in most areas is relatively light because of the weather conditions. In 
South Texas, however, weevils were very numerous and losses from this source have 
been quite heavy in many localities. 

(Report for the week ended cj September) The temperatures in the cotton belt 
ranged from slightly below normal in the north-east to abnormally liigh in the north-west, 
the weekly mean temperatures in the latter section being lo to 12 degrees higher than 
the seasonal average. There was little rains except in some eastern and north*cctttraI 
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districts. Conditions were mostly favourable in the eastern portion of the Belt, but 
unfavourable in the eastern parts. In Texas deterioration continued in the north- 
central sections, while the recent rains damaged open cotton along the coastal plains. 
Elsewhere in Texas, however, the crop condition ranged from fair to good. Rainfall 
was favourable in the north-west portion of the State and rapid progress was made 
in the picking of the crop. In Oklahoma the condition ranged from poor to very poor 
and picking is mostly completed in some localities owing to the light crop In Arkansas 
rains have been helpful in some sections but in the Central belt dryness was unfavourable 
in most sections. In the States from Alabama eastward and north-eastward crop 
progress was mostly satisfactory 

(Report for the week ended September) The dryness continued in the north¬ 
western portion of the cotton belt, though elsew’here showers were fairly general Tem¬ 
peratures were abnormally high etipecially in the northern portion of the belt. In Texas 
the crop <leteriorate<l in the in^rth-eastem section, but there were showers in mo.st sections 
of the State at the close of the week h'air progress w as made w ith picking until the rains 
stopped work In Oklahoma the crop deteriorated and the condition was very poor. 
Picking progressed and i.s nearly completed m some sections In the Central States pro- 
gre.ss was fair to good where there have been recent rains but many sections are still 
too dry. In Arkansas most of the mature bolts in much of the Western and Southern 
parts are open with stalks dead lilsewhere in the State crop progress w^as fair to good. 
In the r'astem States cemditions are generally fa\ curable early bolls opening \vell and good 
progress being made v\ith picking 

J}idia The condition of the Punjab cotton crop at the beginning ot September 
was ()j per cent of the normal compared \Mth o') per cent at the same time lavSt year. 

Indo-Chtvn Cotton picking is finished m Annam where, contrary to expectations, 
the yields are normal 

Algeria Planting and growth of cotton were dcla\ed by the late rains Most of 
the plantings consist ol very early American varieties 

Hg\pt During the second half of August, the weather conditions were more favour¬ 
able to maturation and opening than during the first, and opening of bolls was progress¬ 
ing in all cultivations Picking advanced during this period, reaching about 15 per cent, 
m the South of the Delta. 20 iK*r cent, in the perennial areas of Upper Egypt and ^5 per 
cent in the basin lands In the northern regions where the crop is proceeiling towaids full 
maturation, picking is limited to .some of the earl\ -sown cultivations It is observed that 
opening and picking are alx)ut ten days earlier than last year The premature opening 
and dryness of some of the bolls in some localities, w as the result of the high temperature 
and the excess of the humidity during the previous periods However, the judgement 
on the result depends on the weather conditions in September and October. 

Nigeria By the einl of June the ginning of cotton was finished, the quantity ginned 
being i(>2,ooo centals (40,100 bales of 478 lb) against 103,000 (40,900) last .season. 
657,000 centals (32,800 short tons) of seed cotton w*ere piirchasc<l during the .season 
against 659.000 (33,000) last season. 

Nyasaland: The growth of the cotton crop was retarded in July by cold weather. 

Uganda: In most districts dry weather conditions were experienced during July 
and although this to some extent delayed planting the acreage at the end of the month 
was substantially above the corresponding figure for last season (885,000 acres as com¬ 
pared with 772,000, that is, an increase of 14 8 per cent.). In some areas the quality 
of the seed appeared to have been affected hy being stored in a wet condition due 
to the abnormal rains during marketing. These difficulties had been met by replacing 
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with good seed, and given normal weather conditions no imfavourable results were 
eacpected. The early sown cotton was well established and the fact that it forms a 
larger proportion of the crop than usual is itself^favourable. 

Tanganyika- As revised at i May 1936, the quantity of ginned cotton available 
for sale was estimated at 285,000 centals (59.500 bales of 478 lb.). 

It was reported in May that the cotton crop was satisfactory 


HEMP 

Finland During August weather conditions were favourable to hemp. 

Hungary- Pulling and retting vrere m progrevss towards the end of the month 

Italy - Forecasts for the hemp crop were good Retting was progressing, generally 
speaking, under good conditions during the second half of August 

Poland. On 15 August crop condition of hemp was 34 against 3 3 on 15 July 
and 3.4 on 15 August of last year 

Czechoslovakia The conditions of the crop on 1 September was above the average 
in most of the hemp-producing regions 

According to the most recent estimate the area under hemp this year is 
about 18,400 acres against 18,300 m ami 18,500 on the average of the five 
years ending 193^» percentages joo 5 and ()<) 5 


HOPS 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland The weather at the end of August was ideal 
for the hop crop and durmg that period the plants made rapid progress Previously, 
however, the development of the crop had been retarded and many cases of downy 
mildew were observed 

The yield of the crop is expected to be considerably less than last >ear but 
equal to the average of the ten years 192O-35 

Hungary In the beginning of September hoppicking was in progress and the 
crop is good both as regards quality and quantity 

Czechoslovakia Hop-picking is in progress The quantity as w'ell as the quality 
of the crop is good The condition of the crop on i September was average. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area of hops this year is about 29,000 
acres against 28,900 in 1935 and 32,600 on the average of the five years ending 1934, 
percentages 100 3 and 89 o 

Yugoslavia Generally speaking weather conditions in August were not very 
favourable to the crop Owing to the drought a smaller yield than last year is anti¬ 
cipated, but the quality will probably be above the average 

Hop picking and drying, early this year, was in progress by the middle of 
August. 

United States According to the estimate of i September, the production of hops 
this year is about 23,500,000 lb against 47,746,000 lb in 1935 and 31,015,000 lb. 
on the average of the five years ending 1934, percentages, 49.2 and 75.8. 



TOBACXX) 


Greece: According to the most recent estimate (unofficial), production of tobacco 
this year is about 1,378,000 centals against 1,015,500 in 1935 and 1,036,200 on the 
average of the five yeas ending 1937, percentages, 135.7 133 o- 

Hungary: Foliage is well developed. Picking had commenced at the end of 
August. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area under tobacco tliis year 
will be about 35,000 acres against 37,700 in 1935 and 53,300 on the average of the 
five years ending 1934^ percentages, 92.9 and (»5 7. The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 421,800 centals against 472,700 and 070,900; percentages 89.2 
and 02.9 

Italy At the end of August the forecast for the tobacco crop varied according 
to region; in general it is expected to be satisfactory. 

( zechoslovakia • According to the most recent estimate, the area under tobacco 
this year is about 24,200 acres against 24,700 in 1935 and 23,100 on the average 
of the five years ending 1934, percentages 98.1 and 105 i. 

Yugoslavia The favourable weather conditions which prevailed throughout July 
continued during the month of Augu^st After the rains in July the rather dry but 
not too hot weather improved the growth of the tobacco plants, particularly in those 
locaKties where it had suffered from oidium 

The forecast of an abundant crop larger than that of last year is confirmed, 
it ivS also expected that the quality of the tobacco will be superior to that of the 
preceding years. 

Vmted States* According to the estimate of i v^ptember, the production of to¬ 
bacco this year is about i 143 million lb against 1,297 niillion lb in i<)35 and 1,337 
million lb on the average of the fi\e years ending it)34. percentages, 88 1 and 85.5. 

Indo-Chtmi The last tobacco harvests urere finished in Annam with generally 
satisfactory yields. 

Palestine Weather in August was favourable for tobacco, and unit-vields are 
expected to be equal to those of la,st year, while production udll be smaller, owing 
to reduction in areas under culti\ation. The picking, stringing and drying of the 
leaves are in progress. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 

Surinam ‘ During the second quarter of 1936 the condition of the cacao crop 
remained roughly what it was in the first quarter and other crops continue to take 
its place. 

Gold Coast and British Togoland: Minor crop — Ashanti. — B\ the end 
of June flowering was practically over and recentl> set, small and half grown pods 
were most in evidence on the trees. In most districts the established plots had 
been weeded during the month and additional fanns w^ere being planted in many areas. 

Western Province. — Pod setting was favoured by ideal weather and 
the comhig major crop was expected to follow the present minor crop without a 
break. 
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Central Province. — Unfavourable weather for drying retarded harvest- 
ing so that the rate at which cacao was coming in the previous month was not main¬ 
tained. 

Eastern Province. — The trees were carrying pods of all sizes so that 
here again the major crop was expected to follow on closely. 

Trans-Volta. — Favourable weather encouraged ripening and enabled 
harvesting to proceed more quickly than was expected. Flowers and small pods 
were abundant in the forms together with a few half grown and mature pods. 

General. — The data taken on Observation Plots at the end of Jmie shewed 
2 per cent, of the pods to be ripe, 6 per cent fully grown but still green, 33 per cent, 
half grown, 38 per cent quarter grown, and the remaining 21 per cent, as small. 
The half grown pods, which formed a high percentage, represented the first main 
picking of the major crop and w ere exj)ected to ripen off from late August to the end 
of October 

Quality. — The mean purity of the beans wns 823 per cent. The average 
size was 1323 per 14 cubic inches, or 110 o per f ounces, while measured in millimetres, 
it was 221 X 120x65 

Motoment The crop movement in June was as follow\s 


Railway ofiloadings, Takoradi 
Exports 

Takoradi. 

Accra. 

Other ports. 


Tea 


All polls 


Tune 10^6 J»nu i nil 
million pounds 


40 

0 <) 

58 


«7 

ii 4 

64 

7 ^ 

20 CJ 

244 


Indo-Clnna The outturn of team Tonkin at the begiimiiigof July was average, 
rather poor in the middle of the month and considerable at the end The jiicking 
in Annam in July was plentiful as a result of the rainstorms 

Japan' Owing to favourable w^eather, the tea crop was in average condition 011 
I September 

Coffee. 

Surinam Weather conditions during the second quarter of this year were not 
unfavourable for the coffee plants Ripening w^as later than usual in .some plantations. 
Disease damage is normal. 

Kenya It was reported in July that quality and >ield of coffee were so far up 
to expectations. 

Tanganyika As revi.sed at i June 1936, the quantity of coffee available for sale 
was estimated at 301,000 centals. 

Groundnuts. 

Indo-Chma- Harvesting of ground nuts is finished in Tonkin. The yield showed 
great variation. The harvest in Annam was fairly good. 
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Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the ground¬ 
nuts area:— 



acres 

1935 

acrc*< 

Area harvested in July. 

Area harvested from i January 31 July . . . 
Area of standing crop at the end of July . . 

63,300 
. 305,400 

. 174,200 

38*500 
277,800 
J 60,100 


Egypt: The growth of groundnuts was satisfactory ard the flowering was general 
in all cultivations. The formation of pods is progressing in the early and general 
cultivations. Watering and breeding are in progress The state of the crop is satis¬ 
factory. 

Tanganyika' As revised at i June, 1930, the quantity of groimdnuts available 
for sale w^aa estimated at 508,000 centals. 

Colza and sesame. 

Hungary Towards the end of August sowing of winter colza was in progress. 
Early sowings are growing evenly. 

Netherlamh According to the most recent e.stimate, the f)ro(luction of colza this 
year is about 100,800 centals (201,700 bushels) against 70,400 (140,800) in 1035 and 
90,900 (i8i,4kk)) on the average of the five years ending 1934. percentages, 143.2 
and II 0.0. 

Czeihoslovakia Colza has suffered to a certain extent from the rains The crop 
is expected to be generally very satisfactory 

According to the mOvSt recent estimate, the area under colza this year is 
about ii.Ooo acres against 9.200 in 1935 and 3,500 on the average of the five years 
ending 1934: i>ercentages i2(>.o and 333.1. The corresponding proiiuction is estimated 
at about 149,700 centals (299,400 bushels) against 105,800 (211,500) in 11)35 and 31,900 
{(»3,8 oo ) on the average of the live years ending 1934; percentages 141.5 and 469.2 

Indo-Chuia Harvesting of .sesame is completed in Tonkin 

Palestine Sesame was being harvested hi August, the yield and the production are 
generally poor anil not exj)ected to exceed 20 or 30 of a normal crop. 


Jute 


India: According to the final estimate, the area under jute this year was about 
2,546,000 acres against 2,181,000 acres in i935'3t> and 2,537,000 on the average of the 
five years ending 1934-35; percentages. 116.7 and 1004. The correspondmg produc¬ 
tion is estimated at about 34.544,000 centals against 28.q(k),ooo centals and 32 364,000 
centals, percentages 119.3 and 106.7. 

Sericulture* 

IL S. 5. R.: The acquisition of cocoons was practically finished in the middle of 
August, On the 15 August the State organizations and co-operatives had taken 
46,112,000 lb. against a total of 40,422,000 lb. last year. 




S 

Indo-China' Weather conditions in Annam in July were favourable for silk-worm 
tearing. 

Japan: As a result of favourable weather, the fruiting of mulberries took place in 
average conditions. 

Syria and Lebanon: The quantity of silkworm eggs placed in incubation this year 
is 32,240 ounces (66 per cent, in Lebanon, 19 per cent, in Latakia and 15 per cent, 
in Syria) against 30,350 ounces in 1935 average of 64,130 ounces in the years 

1930 to 1934; percentages, 106 6 and 50.3 

The production of cocoons was 1,579,000 lb. (about 60 per cent, in Lebanon) 
against 2,050,000 lb. in 1935 and an average of 4.932,000 lb.; percentages: 77.0 
and 32.0. 


FODDER CROPS 

Germany The fodder crops showed good development at the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. 

Austria' Beets for fodder were growing well towards the end of August. The 
second and succeeding cuts of temporarj^ meadows have given good yields, but the 
drying of the hay was hampered by frequent rains Clover seed is being got in late, 
owing to slow and imeven ripening 

The hay crop from the mountain pastures, which are cut only once, was hampered 
by the rains and serious losses have been caused On the other meadows the 
second cut, which promises well, was in progress about the middle of the month 

Grass on the mountain pastures was still plentiful Milk production and in¬ 
crease in the weight of the animals wliich spent the summer on the mountain pastures 
were both satisfactorj’^ Ordinary pastures offer sufficient bite to the animals 

Belgium The weather conditions of the year were generally favourable for fodder 
crops. In Upper Belgium, however, the continuous rains caused serious damage to 
the first cut 

The areas devoted to fodder crops this year are as follows 


Clover.204 730 

Alfalfa . 29 130 

Temporary meadows. 72 680 

Permanent meadows for hay. 588 980 

Pasture .937.190 

Other fodder crops* 

Mangels.214.860 

Fodder turnips and other roots and tubers. 13.890 

Graminaceous crops and mixtures of graminaceous and Jegu- 

niinous crops. 44.920 


Bulgaria' Weather conditions during August were, generally speaking, favourable 
to the meadows and fodder crops; crop condition at the end of the month was good. 

Estonia' As a result of favourable weather of the season, there was a good harvest 
of dry and green fodder which was reflected in the milk yield. 

Gover production is estimated at 11,510,000 centals (575,000 short tons) against 
an average of 10,520,000 centals (526,000 short tons) in to the years 1930, 1933 
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The condition of fodder crops. 


CaOPB aKP COVKTRlim 

L 







taOP CONDITION f) 

_ ” -■ 


—. 


1 September 1936 

I August 1936 

I September 1935 




«) 


b) 


c) 


«) 

b) 

c) 

I 

b) 


c) 

Clovkb: 
















Germany. 



2.4 


_ 


_ 


2.4 



1 



3.5 

Austria 1 ).. 

, , 


1.9 




.. 


1.9 



1 —• 

mnm» 


3.3 

Netherlands: 
















red clover . 


a) 

71 




— 

2 ) 

67 

_ 



__ 

a) 

56 

white clover. 







_ 

a) 

74 

_ 

__ 





Poland .. 


a) 

3.2 


— 


— 

2 ) 

3.2 

- 





- 

AtVALVA; 
















Germany. 



2,2 


... 


_ 


2.3 



. 

— 

a) 

3.2 

Attstru . 

• 


1.8 


— 


— 


1.7 


-* 

— 

— 

2 ) 

3.5 

Manqbiji : 
















Germany. 

, 


2.4 


_ 


_ 


24 

_ 


1 — 



3.2 

Austria. 

. 


2.1 


— 


— 

1 

2.1 

— 

_ 

_ 

3.0 



Denmark. 

, 


— 


... 

a) 

99 

1 

.. 

_ 

2 ) 99 

_ 


a) 

94 

Netherlands. 


a) 

71 


— 


_ 

la) 

74 


- 

_ 


a) 

62 

Switzerland. 



77 


— 


_ 

1 

80 

_ 


71 

_ 



Canada 3 ) . 



_ 


— 


79 

i 

— 


81 


— 


89 

TsMFOMAmy mxaoows: 
















Austria 4 ^.. 

, , 


1.8 


.. 


_ 

j 

1.6 


_ 

_ 

— 


3.2 

Norway. 



— 


.. 


87 



— 

85 

' 101 

_ 



Sweden 



105 


_ 







107 

■ ■ 


— 

Switzerland. 



86 


- 


— 

1 

86 


— 
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PBaMAMSNT MBADOWS: 








' 

It 








German >: 


1 


1 












irngatml meadows 


1 

2.2 


— 


— 

I! 

2.2 

1 

_ 

_ 

' _ 


3.1 

otlier meadows. . 

• • / 


2.4 1 

— 




2.4 


_ 

_ 

_ 


3.6 

Austria. 



1.8 




_ 


1.7 1 

I _ 


_ 

1 — 


34 

Norway . . , . 





_ 


_ 



_ 


' 103 

1 —. i 



l*olaf)d: 

‘ 1 







, 



1 


1 



ordinary meadows . . . 

• • i 


— 


_ 

a) 

2.7 

1 

1 

— 


’) 2.6 1 

' _ 

_ 

2 ) 

2.9 

low* meadows . . . 

• 1 


— 

a) 

3.0 


— 


— 1 

— 

a) 2.8 1 

:a) 3.1 1 

1 — 



meadows improNcd . . . 


a) 

3.5 




— 

<a) 

3.4 ‘ 

— 


_ 1 

— 

2 ) 

2.9 

Sweden .... 



103 


— 


— 

:i 


_ 

_ 

102 

— 



Switzerland. 


1 

86 


— 


— 


81 1 


1 _ 

62 

' — 


— 

i^ASTcaxa: 








j 




1 

1 

1 



Germany. 

• * i 


25 


_ 


... 

) 

2.7 1 

_ 

— 


— 


3,6 

Austria. 

* • ! 


2,0 


— 


— 


20 

— 1 

‘ — 

29 1 

— 


— 

Denmark . 



— 


— 

a) 

93 



— 

91 

— 

— 

a) 

68 

Netherlands. 

. ! 

a) 

79 


— 



2 ) 

68 , 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

a) 

52 

Poland* 

i, 








1 

1 


1 




permanent pastures . . . 

. • 1 


— 


—- 

a) 

2.6 


— ' 


2 ) 2.5 


— 

2 ) 

2.7 

temporary pastures. 

. 1 


— 

a) 

3.0 


— 


— J 


a) 2.9 

— 

— 

2 ) 

2.8 

Switzerland. 



74 


— 


— 

1 

73 1 

— 

— 

80 

— 


— 

Canada . 

. . 1 

1 


— 


— 


79 

1 

— 

1 

“ , 

— 

— 


93 


a) Above the average. — b) Average. — c) Below the average. — d) Excellent — e) Good. — f) Average. — 
g) Bad. — f) Bee exphioation of the various sfstems on page on. — i) Red clover. — s) At the middle of the 
preceding month. ^ 3) Turnips > 4 ) Kleegrest. 


1934 {i^*4 cent.). Hay from permanent meadows amounted to 25,800,000 centals 
(x/290,000 short tons) against an average in 1930-34 of 18,050,000 centals (902,000 short 
tons) 

Irish Free State: The weather during the early days of August was unsettled, but 
from the loth. until the close of the month there was bright sunshine and a high 
degree of warmth. All crops benefited by the change. 






























Finland: Fodder production is as follows: 





Centals 



Short tons 

% 

1936 

Temporary 

mea- 

1936 

1935 

Average 
1930 34 

1016 

X935 

Average 

*«o-34 

Ave- 

rage 

100 

dows . . 

Pcniianent 

mca- 

72,422,095 

74,626,725 

63,047,612 

3,621,055 

3,73i,2«5 

3,152,338 970 

114-9 

dows . 

Roots and 

tubers 

5,612,988 

6,172,964 

7,50^,059 

280,646 

308,644 

375,148 009 

74.8 

including turnips 

1^,184,589 

17,416,577 

I 951,858 

709,220 

870,817 

747,58} 81.} 

94 9 


France The first and second cuts were very poor owinf:^ to the continuous bad 
weather of the summer The cut in stubble-fields, however, was made generally 
in very good conditions Fine weather predominated from mid-August to mid-Sep¬ 
tember and was of great benefit to the fodder crops Cut and dry fodders are excellent 
and a good aftermath is expected 

Great Bftiain and Northern Ireland The outstanding feature of the weather 
during August in England and Wales was the deficiency of rainfall During the first 
half of the month dull conditions with temperatures below nonnal prevailed ge¬ 
nerally but subsequently bright sunshine and high tenqieratures were experienced, 
the amount of sunshine ior the whole month being above average in most districts 

The hay harvest started late ovvnng to the wet weather and had not been com¬ 
pleted by the end of August Much of the crop was seriously damaged by rain and 
the general quality and condition of the ha> is not good Hay that was harvestCHl 
during the second half of August w'as cut under favourable conditions but the quality 
is poor. 

Root crops generally improved durmg the last halt ol August Mangels and tur¬ 
nips and sw^edes generally appear health) and average crops mav be expected 

In Scotland root crops and pasture made some progrei* sand were in good condition 
at the end of the month 

The hay harvest in Northern Ireland w^as almost completed during the favourable 
weather of late August, m bulk, the crop w^as onlv slightly low'er than last year's 
but the quality is below" the usual standards The yields of both mangels and tuniips 
are below the normal 

Hungary The foliage of fodder beets was fresh and green towards the end of 
August The roots were well develope<l A good crop is anticipated 

The second cut of clover and the third of alfalfa have given a goo<l yield A good 
crop of clover seed is expected The secon<l sowing of maize for green fotlder is growl¬ 
ing well 

The yield of the second cut of permanent pastures is good both in quantity and 
in quality The pastures give a gocnl bite for the animaLs 

Italy The yield of the fodder croj) is expected to be abmidant, in some regions, 
how'^ever, the crop has suffered from drought The pastures in general provide enough 
bite for the animals 

Latvia: Hay, clover and permanent pastures were classified as of excellent and 
good quality m the majority of cases 

Netherlands Pastures grew well as a result of copious rains but in the lower fields 
the grass suffered from an excess of moisture. Condition, on the whole, varied from 
good to very good 
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Sweden' According to the latest information, the production of the main fodder 
crops is as follows (in centals and short tons respectively) Hay from temporary mea¬ 
dows, 103,044,000 (5.152,000) against 109,195,000 (5,460,000) in 1935 and an average 
in 1930 to 1934 of 106,784,000 (5,339,000) (94 4 % and 96.5 %), fodder roots and tubers, 
62,802,000 (3,142,000) against an average 75,538,000 (3,777,000), (83 2 %), permanent 
meadows 13,933,000 (697,000) against 13,426,000 (671,000) in 1935 and an average 
of 12,232,000 (612,000) (1038% and 1139%). 

Switzerland The condition of permanent and temporary meadows during August 
was satisfactory The aftermath cut was late but was made m good conditions on the 
whole, yields were satisfactory Alpages have yielded normall> but they did not fully 
recover from the bad adverse weather of the beginning of the summer 

Czechoslovakia. Fodder crops and grass lands have benefited from the exceptio- 
nall> damp weather and as a result green fodder and hay as well as the aftermath were 
all extraordinarily abundant tliis year The third cut of alfalfa was m progress and in 
some districts there should even be a fourth cut Mixed clovers arc also very good, 

Yugodavta The grass and other fodder crops are expected to be abundant and of 
good quality this year, last >ear, on the contrar\% they were serioush damaged by the 
prolonged drought 

The rainy weather which prevailed in J uly was very favourable to the growth of 
grass on the pastures and meadows, while the fine and rather dr\ weather later was 
very favourable to hay-makmg 

Argentina (Telegram of 21 September) Pastures are in normal condition 


LIVE STOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Pigs and cattle in Denmark. 

Pigs 

(Thousands) 





1916 



193') 


ClassihcaliDn 

IS 

1 1 

3 31 

1 ® 

zS 

1 16 j 5 


13 j 


Juh 

I June 

Mav 1 Mar 

1 1 

Dec 

1 Nov 1 Oct 

1 I 

July 1 


Boars for breeding 

23 * 

* 24 

23 

1 

22 1 21 

1 

1 

21 

1 21 

1 

21 

21 1 

20 

1 

, 20 

1 

1 20 

Sows in farrow for 1 




1 ! 

1 





1 

i i 

87 

Srst lime . . 1 

lit { 

1 125 

1 126 

1 117 

95 

97 

! 

1 

75 

83 , 

1 83 1 

Other sows in farrow 

184 

! 189 i 182 

172 

' 175 

181 

' 181 

1 178 

184 

188 ; 

1 172 i 

154 

Sows in milk ... 
Sows not yet cov* 

|08 

1 99 

i 93 

1 100 

1 

96 

! 

90 

1 8’ 

' 98 

90 

78 1 

1 

88 , 

1 

ered (and not 
for slaughter) 

30 

27 

t 

25 

1 25 

1 1 

1 23 

21 

1 

29 

25 

24 1 

1 

i 

22 

Sows for slaughter. 

16 

1 '5 

t 14 


18. 

16 

I 17 

14 

9 

iO 

' 12 

i 12 

TcHal 0 / tows . . 

449 

1 455 

* 440 

429 

407 i 

405 ( 410 

> 405 

383 

383 1 

1 380 

575 

Sucking pigs not 
weaned . . . , i 

867 

810 

! 768 1 

819 

779 

1 232 

766 

860 

782 

673 1 

724 

813 

Young and adult 













pigs forslaugh- 1 
ter* 

j 


1 : 




1 

1 


1 

1 


Weaned pigs un* ‘ 
3S * • > 

843 

826 

852 

1 826 

816 

885 

882 i 

1 792 

1 742 1 

772 1 

1 797 

740 

Pigs of $s and 
under 60 kg. . 

761 i 

700 

686 { 

1 

700 

722 j 

723 

674 { 

1 ki 1 693 

733 1 

1 635 

1 j 

629 

Fat pigs of 60 
kg. and over * 

540 

559 

562 

558 

5tt 1 

450 

565 1 

1 534 

1 

545 1 

453 

500 

463 

TM p$i8 « . . 

SSOJ 

s.m 

S.SSI 

5354 1 


3 216 

j 

3.295 

3,m \ 

1 

3.034 

i 

5.056 ' 

5.018 



s 




Cattle, 

(Thousands). 


Classification 

18 July 
1936 

38 Dec. 
1935 

13 July 
1935 

Cam . 

. . 

3»o6s 

3 . 07 a 

Calves under 1 year. 

• • 787 

796 

782 

Heifers i year and over . . ... 

. . 580 

494 

5^9 

Cows which have calved, 2 years and o\er . . 

. . 1,615 

1,658 

1.647 

Steers i year and over 

. . 70 

51 

51 

Bulls I year and over . . . ... 

. . 64 

64 



Live stock in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The numbers of live stock in the countr>" on 4 June 1936 are shown in the 
following table with the corresponding figures for 1935 


(Number) 



1 Fngland and Wales 

1 

1 Scotlami 

j Northern Ireland 

- 

1 Total 


1936 

1 

^ I >10 


1 

1 ' IV35 

t 

1 1036 

1 


1 ~Nq ^ 

1 

1 

No 

1 

No 

No 

No^" 

( ’No 

1 

No 

1 

No 

HofSi ? 

864,600 

873,800 

j 

147 000 

1 

1 / 47.000 

i 90,800 

{ 91700 

1,102,400 

1,112,500 

Cows and heifers in milk 
Cows in calf but not ui 
milk 

Heifers in calf 

1 2.225,200 

404,900 

442,800 

1 2,232.100 

' 382,200 

436,800 

369,200 

56,400 

70,800 

1 370,800 ] 

’ } 249 800 

55,800 1 

1 70, m 25,100 

! 

j 252.300 
j 27,300 

J 2,594,400 
249,800 
<1 461,300 
538 700 

2,602.900 
252.500 
, 438,000 

534.700 

Other cattle -- 




1 





Two years and above 
One year and under two 
Under one \ear 

996.100 
1,250 000 
1,214.900 

) 009,300 

1.353.800 

1. 126.800 

211.100 

331.300 

274,500 

, 212,800 
329,800 
278,700 

86 , 100 ; 
1 198.900 i 

' 209 800 

1 88.400; 

216,500 
! 214.800 

1.293.300 
1.780.200 1 
1,699 200 1 

1.3)0.500 

1 1,900,100 

1 1.620.300 

lotal cattle 

6,533,900 

6 541,000 

/ 313,300 

1,318,500 i 769 700 

j 799 300 

’ 8,616,900 

8,658,800 

Kwes kept for breerlmK 
Other sheep ~ 

7,226,800 

i 

7.124.800 

( 3,313,000 

3 341,000 

' 381.500 

1 

367,000 

1 

10,921,300 

1 

j 

' t0.a32,800 

1 

f 

One year and abo\e 
Over MX months and 
under one year 

Under six months 

1 679,300 

1 437,300 

7,287,100, 

1.756.700 

439,600 

1 7.155,900 

977.000 

1 3.280.000 

1,037,000 

j 3,388.000 

! 

49 900 

403,300 

, 52,800 

1 398,500 

2,706,200 1 
1 437.3001 
3.683.300 

1 7,287.100 

1 2,846,500 

I 439,600 
3,786,500 
7.155,900 

lotal sheep 

16,630 500 j 

1 16,477,000 

7,570,000 

1 7,766,000 

j 

j S34 700 

818,300 

25,035,200 

25,061300 

Sows kept for breedmv{ 
other pigs 

463.100 

3,3)8,000 

494.100 

3.319.300 

28,500 

1 207,900 

1 

32,000 

228.200 

1 56,500 

1 464,800 

47,400 

410,500 

568.100 

3,990.700 

573,500 

3,958.000 

Total pigs 

3,mjoo 

3,813,400 

236,400 

260,200 

521,300 

457,000 

4,558,800 

4,531,500 

Fowls 

Ducks 

Geese , . 

Turkeys 

5X406,000 

2,588,000 

630.000 

734,000 

56.290,000 

2,467.000 

646,000 

664,000 

7,850,000 

237,000 

26.000 

93,000 

7.788,500 

254,700 

23,700 

61,600 

9,542,700 

498,700 

139,000 

369,300 

9.005,100 
t 525,200 
14X100 
407,200 

74.798.700 

3.323.700 
795,000 

1.218300 

75,083,600 

3366,900 

816,600 

1.172,800 
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Live stock in Greece. 

In the following table figures are given showing the numbers of live stock 
in Greece at the end of the year 1935 compared with the figures for the corres¬ 
ponding period in each of the previous ten years. 


Year 

CatUe 

Horses 

Asses 

Moles j 

Sheep 

Goats 

pir. j 

Buffaloes 

Rabbits 

1935 . 

957.Z3J 

361.377 

377,691 

178,207 1 

8.185.123 

-—.T"' 

5,285.907 

623,641 

58,995 

515.966 

1934. 

950,270 


380.114 

171,308 1 

7,910,059 

5.206,494 

584.037 

52.980 

586,501 

1933 . 

913,513 

341.165 

374.480 

169.473 ! 

7.427.129 

4.951.584 

506,807 

50,471 

561,626 

1932. 

875,275 

324234 

363,705 

160.388 

6,926,960 

4,677,525 

471.740 

45.782 

463,620 

1931. 

867,612 

325.294 

352.862 1 

159,507 « 

7,071,725 1 

4,625,990 

, 422.521 1 

45,885 

403,594 

1930 . 

837.175 

316.901 

343.271 

153,870 I 6.799,067 

4,637,386 

335.407 

43,732 

317.250 

1929 . 

831.059 1 

323.339 

380.648 

147,817 

5,805,646 

1 4,179,214 

' 275,684 , 

43,001 

97,805 

1928 . 

910,203 

290.306 

342.870 ; 

149,610 

6.920,361 

4,919,118 

1 418.524 

44.680 

314,466 

1927 . 

908.585 1 

276.741 

328,152 

135.299 , 

6,441,830 

4,579.199 

1 452.595 1 

38,558 

292,216 

1926. 

924,752 

280.522 

318.861 

147.601 1 

6.950,541 

4,669.489 

' 509,636 1 

38,762 

276.363 

1925 . 

854.230 

269,510 

299,233 

138,037 

6.636.433 

4,103,136 

1 451.561 

36,233 

1 

208,329 


The conditions of the year 1935 were rather favourable, for the animal 
raising ^ndustr3^the plentiful yield of pastures and meadows and the good 
harvest of fodder cereals providing adequate feeding throughout the year. The 
prices of animal products were slightly higher than those which prevailed in pre¬ 
vious years and this, together with the increased consumption of beef, pork 
and goat meat, was of benefit to the animal industry. 

Nevertheless, the health of live stock was not always satisfactory The heavy 
rainfall of the year frequently resulted in floods and left stretches of stagnant 
water in the summer pasturing districts, there was a consequent spread of epi¬ 
zootic disease. 

Official statistics for 1935 show a recrudescence of cases of anthrax, of Sep- 
tecemta hemorra^tca and of Pyroplasmosa, in cattle, of anthrax and Asialaxia in 
sheep and goats. On the other hand, it is interesting to note that foot-and-month 
disease had completely disappeared and that, unlike conditions in 1933, other 
contagious diseases in pigs and horses were on the decrease 

In any case in 1935 all varieties of live stock, except donkeys and rabbits, 
were slightly on the increase in relation to their numbers in the preceding years. 

The absolute increase in actual numbers of cattle, goats and sheep during 
1934 and 1935 is the result of the heavj' increase in imports, especially in com¬ 
parison with 1932, when attempts were made to reduce imports of live animals 
to a considerable extent. 

The slackening in 1935 of the rate of annual increase of cattle and goats 
is due to the losses in these two types of animals as a result of epizootic disease. 
As regards the production of derivatives from live stock, milk, butter and cheese 
production by all types of live stock, except in the case of soft chee.se, was con¬ 
siderably reduced in relation to 1934. A slight increase was noted, on the other 
hand, in the production of sheep and goat wool. The total number of poultry 
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in 1935 was 11,^46,166, i. e., a slight decrease in relation to 1934 (11,251,214), 
while the production of hen's eggs increased considerably, from 513.5 million 
eggs in 1934 to 546.5 million in 1935. 

Among the various measures taken by the Government in 1935 to encourage 
stock-breeding, mention should be made of the continued granting of loans both 
to co-operatives and to private breeders, the intensification of the activities of 
model farms for the raising of cattle of selected breeds, the increase in vacci¬ 
nation of animals against epizootic disease, the organization of an energetic cam¬ 
paign against foot-and-month disease, etc. 

Finall3^ during the second half of 1935 the Government prohibited exports 
of animals for slaughter, and of cheese and butter and encouraged importation 
of cattle. 

Since 1931 the organisation of annual poultr>^ exhibitions, under the auspices 
of the Ministry' of Agriculture, has contributed in a great measure to recent 
progress in the problem of the improvement of breeds, while the question of 
rational feeding is still being studied 

As sufficient data are not yet to hand it is not possible to estimate the situa¬ 
tion of live stock in Greece during the first half of 1936. Nevertheless, an unoffi¬ 
cial estimate of live stock on June 1936 indicates a decrease in numbers in all 
types of animals and taking into consideration, the fact that a Government 
decree has been issued prohibiting the sale of meat of every description on Wed¬ 
nesdays and Fridays as from mid-August 1936, it may be supposed that the 
live stock situation in Greeces has become more serious 

G. S. 


Live stock in Algeria. 

The following table gives the numbers of the different categories of live stock 
during the first half of March, 1936, in comparison with those of the preceding 
twelve years and of 1914 


Yean 

Honei 

Mules 



Sheep 

Goats 

Wg» 

Camels 

(Thousands) 


1936 

181 

188 

360 

840 

6.416 

1 

) 

2,922 

56 

174 

1935 

173 

181 

349 

850 

5.845 

2.807 

60 

179 

1934 . 

171 

177 

332 

884 

5,513 

2.830 

52 

170 

1933 . 

166 

175 

332 

896 

3.282 1 

2.654 

66 

169 

1932 . 

168 

170 

319 

893 , 

5.269 1 

2.743 

86 

201 

1931 . 

167 

169 

305 

872 

4,671 1 

2.631 , 

83 

210 

1930 . 

173 

169 

302 

938 

7.172 ' 

3,267 

87 

201 

1929 . 

163 

165 

2 % 

897 1 

6 .1% , 

3.050 

89 

185 

1928 . 

164 

164 

279 

887 1 

5.614 

2.920 > 

89 

173 

1927 . 

162 

164 

275 

850 ' 

5,076 

2.648 ^ 

95 

156 

1926 . 

! 167 

165 

285 

946 , 

6,786 ’ 

3.126 1 

93 

173 

1925 . 

161 

161 

282 

892 ‘ 

6.171 1 

3.033 i 

89 ! 

176 

1924 . 

I 163 

157 

292 

892 1 

5.790 1 

2.80S 

93 

ISO 

1914. 

203 j 

185 

268 

1,093 I 

1 

9.140 1 

1 

3.794 1 

112 

213 
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Live stodc ip New Zealand. 


The numbers of live stock in 193^ in the preceding four years are given 
below. 



1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

Horses. 

276,170 

272,986 

27^,900 

276.897 

280,994 

Total cattle. 

4,254,078 

4 , 293,496 

4,501,128 

4,192,023 

4,072.-183 

Dairy cows (in milk and dry ). 

(1,951.507) 

(1,952,094) 

(I ■93^,511) 

(1.S45.972) 

(1,702,070) 

Sheep shorn (Season ending 
June). 

20,278,477 

•* 5 .<> 39.654 

-25.017,056 

25,069,409 

26,205,019 

l,anibs shorn (Season ending 
June). 

3,618,648 

^,529,202 

5,508,008 

2,629,857 

2.542.470 

Lambs tailed (Season ending 
J uiie). 

15.6^6,617 

15.689,192 

15.^7^.797 

15.015,628 

14.974.991 

Sheep (including Lanib&) 

i) 

29,070,754 

-''^.649,058 

27.755.966 

28,691,788 

Pigi- . 

808,46^ 

702.755 

060,30 5 

591 582 

513.416 


1 ) At 30 th April Other live stock figures are as at 3 rst January. The 1936 sheep figures are 
interim only. 


The number of horses in 1936 shows an increase of about 3,000 on that of 
1935, the first recorded since 1928 when the figure was 307,160. The number 
of cattle has declined in each year subsequent to 1934. The interim return of 
sheep as at 30 April 1936 gives a total of over 30,000,000. This figure, which 
represents an increase of nearly 1,000.000 on last year's total, is the second 
highest recorded. It continue.s the sequence of annual increases obtaining since 
1933 The peak year was 1930 when the total number was 30,841,287. 

Wool production in the United States* 

According to a preliminarj’ estimate of the Department of Agriculture, the 
amount of wool shorn or to be shorn in 1936 is 361.265.000 lb , or i per cent, less 
than the amount shorn in 1935 and 1.5 per cent, less than the average of 1931-35. 

The decrease is due to a decline in the average weight per fleece, the number 
of sheep shorn in 1936 being but little different from the number shorn in 1935. 
The average weight per fleece this year was 7.94 lb. compared with 8.02 

in 1935- 

Wool production in New Zealand. 

Wool production in the twelve months ending 30 June 1936 is estimated 
to have amounted to 316.5 million lb. on a greasy basis. Details are as follows: 


Exports of wool. 344-^ 

Exports of wool on skins. 8.2 

Wool used by New Zealand mills. 7.8 

360.1 

Reduction in stocks held on 30 June 1936, compared with 
stocks on 30 June 1935. 43*6 


Estimated production in 1935*^56.3^6.5 
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Production in 1934-35 and 1933-34 was 275,9 and 300,5 million lb, 
respectively. 

The winter of 1935 was mild, the spring and early summer months were 
moist and shearing was late, these factors combining to bring the average fleece 
weight to over 9 lb. 

Current information on live stock and derivatives. 

Belgium: The milk flow was assisted by the absence of epizootic disease and by a 
plentiful fodder supply. 

Great Bntatn and Northern Ireland Pastures in England and Wales made good 
growth during August. While there was ample grass at the end of the month it was 
deficient in feeding value. Cattle and sheep made good progress during the month 
but in northern areas hill lambs were somewhat short of condition. Milk yields were 
well maintained. 

In Scotland the milk yield was, on the whole, well up to the average. 

Netherlands* Owing to the vary rainy weather during the latter half of July grass 
was very abundant in August. Feed was therefore very good for milk cows. In com¬ 
parison with the corresponding month last year milk production in August showed an 
increase in all provinces of from 7.5 to 10 per cent. 


LATEST INFORMATION 

United States (telegram of 24 September) The past week was marked by excess¬ 
ive precipitation on the Atlantic Coast and by sub-normal temperatures in Western and 
South-Western Sections. The seedmg of winter wheat and rye is well forward but 
the soil in some localities is too dry and m other.s too wet Conditions m the maize 
belt varied and yields were better than expected m some places. Cotton picking made 
generally favourable progress 



IWUiUK, 


COtTNtIUES 


JVLV 

Twelve months (August i-July 31) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31) 

BxnoBTS 

Imposts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1936 

1935 

1936 j 1935 

1935-36 1 *934-35 

*935-36 1 1934-35 

1934-35 

*934-35 


Exporttng Counirits: 
Bulgaria 
Hungary . 
Utliuania 
Poland . . 

Romania 
Yugoslavia 
U S. a R. 

Canada 
Argentina 
Chile . . 

Syria and I<ebanon 
Algeria . . 

French Morocco 
Tunis . , . . 
Australia ... 

New Zealand . 
JmpOfHng Country 
Germany 
AustHa 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Spain 
Hstonia 

Irish Free State 
Finland . . 

France , . 

Gr Brit, nnd 
Greece . . 

D«ly . . 
luitvia . . 

Norway 
Netherlands 
Portugal . 

Sweden 
Swltrcrlaud 
Czechoslovakia 
Fnited States 
Ceylon 
China 


N. Irel. 


India 
lapan 
i$gypt 
Union of South Afr, 

Total! . . 


Germany . 
Bulgaria 
Estonia . . 
Hungary . 
lAtvia . . 
Uthuania 
Poland . . 
Romania 
Sweden 
U. 8. 8. R. 
Canada 
Argentina 
Algeria . . 
importing C 
Austria 
Belgium 
Ilenmark . 
Finland . . 
Fiance . . 
Italy . , 
Norway . 
Netherlands 
Switserland w 
^Bechoslovakia 
United States 


Mali . 


90 

1.579 

0 

60 

“'42 

15,547 

2.449 


265 

“’35 

i.060 


190 

0 

42 

0 

“24 

0 

0 

719 

174 

0 

" 49 
0 
0 
0 
293 
0 
0 
15 


97 


22,730 


Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental « loo lb.). 


0 

0 

0 


683 


220 


0 


0 

_ 

214 

0 

0 


8,164 


6,526 


0 


0 

— 

4 

0 

0 


1,274 


584 


0 


0 

— 

606 

0 

0 


1,164 


1,274 


0 


9 

— 


... 

... 

1*) 

3.353 

1) 

2,059 

*) 

2 

X) 

4 

— 

18 

0 

0 

1 

368 

I) 

2,500 


0 


2 

— 

... 

... 

... 

ji) 

16.797 

1) 

1,257 

I) 

134 

1) 

1,038 

— 

5.494 

0 

0 


139.214 


86,627 


9 


2 

— 

6,517 

— 

— 


39.309 


105,873 





— 

• « * 

... 


'2) 

1,314 

*) 

653 

2) 

0 

2) 

395 

— 

• . . 

• • • 


I) 

159 

I) 

251 

1) 

7 

*) 

18 

— 

408 

20 

16 !• 

5.523 


7,028 


653 


309 

— 

- • • 

a • « 


1) 

2,884 

I) 

4.312 

I) 

0 

I) 

0 

— 

633 

15 

4 

2,421 


2.258 


183 


185 

— 

2.754 

0 

0 

, 

43,936 


44.924 


0 


0 

— 

•• 

... 

... 


0 

I) 

0 


262 

*) 

20 

— 

0 

121 

159 


1.299 


121 


2,138 


6.989 


0 

421 

659 


0 


0 


3.192 


4.802 

— 

68 

2,024 

2,019 


970 


1.739 


24,319 


25,452 

— 

0 

657 

631 


35 


31 


5,152 


10,763 

— 





0 

I) 

0 

I) 

18 

1) 

0 

— 

■” 18 

4 

0 


84 


137 


84 


0 

— 

0 

i.ni 

774 


0 


0 


8.759 


9.460 

— 

0 

198 

150 


0 


0 


1.618 


1,338 

— 

1,303 

966 

1.305 

1! 

8,642 


22.705 


16,056 


15.829 

— 

106 

9,740 

9.515 

i' 

734 


827 


114,400 


113,179 

— 

0 

977 

847 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 


8.823 


8,682 

— 

366 

0 

0 

1 

926 

1 

1 

657 


0 


0 

_ 

0 

j 121 

265 

n 

0 

1 

0 


3,382 


3,907 

— 

46 

955 

875 

li 

4 


811 


11,367 


11.200 

— 

0 

0 

. 44 


2.443 


0 


152 


207 

— 

461 

84 

53 


2,119 


1,973 


1.010 


902 

— 

0 

! 985 1 1.155 ( 

2 


2 


10,002 


10,750 

— 

0 

0 

, 148 


4 


4 


1,294 


849 

— 

40 

1,289 

904 

1 

163 


1.356 


31,791 


15,540 

— 


7 

0 


— 


— 


99 


33 

— 



1 

1} 

141 

'*) 

273 

1) 

3.735 

X) 

10.465 

— 

4 

0 

0 

,1 

419 

1 

247 


298 


101 

— 



1 

1' 

— 

i 

— 

2) 

7,683 


9.431 

— 



1 

1*) 

2 

h) 

51 

1) 

2 

'*) 

1,235 

— 

• • • 

*.. 

1 

U) 

0 

1) 

2 

I) 

24 

1'^ 

529 

— 

19,060 

21,715 

1 19,525 

I1 

284,571 

1 

297,282 


256,648 


263,625 

1 - 


Rve. — Thousand centals (i « centals lOO lb.). 



0 

0 

90 

128 

820 

51 

690 

5.393 


— 


0 

0 

0 

0 

121 

0 

0 

0 

— 



0 

123 

0 

0 

333 

783 

331 

22 1 

— 

— 


22 

7 

0 

0 

209 

728 

0 

0 1 

— 

— 


245 

20 

0 

0 

2.041 

1.929 

0 

0 

— 

— 


0 

4 

0 

0 

1,973 

1,199 

0 

0 

— 

— 


276 

284 

0 

0 

4,782 

11,665 

0 

0 ’ 

— 

— 






1) 342 

I) 0 

I) 0 

I) 0 , 

—‘ 

— 


"" 15 

“‘51 

0 

0 

904 

2.000 

18 

221 

— 

— 






i) 1.475 

I) 547 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 


"^373 

119 

0 

0 

1,376 

666 

0 

11 

— 

— 


121 

196 


— 

2.273 

5,882 

— 


— 

— 


4 

2 

0 

0 

26 

26 

0 

0 

*— 

— 

tits: 

0 1 

0 

55 

62 

2 

0 

994 

1.777 

_ 



0 

18 

496 I 

71 

26 

31 

3,680 

1.797 

— 

-P-. 


0 

0 

430 ! 

304 

0 

4 

4,176 

4,090 1 

— 

— 


0 

' 0 

97 i 

152 

0 

0 

1,504 


— 

— 


0 

0 

4 j 

2 

0 

4 

29 


—• 

— 




—* 

.»« 

— 


—* 

- 

—* 

—• 


0 

0 

273 

201 

, 0 

0 

3.358 





0 

0 

245 

207 

77: 

227 

1,748 

1.854 




0 

0 

31 

9 

0 

0 

342 

161 

— 

- 4 -* 


0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

4 

18 

20 

— 



0 

0 

163 

201 

4 

0 

1.221 

3317 

— 

— 


1,056 

824 

1,886 

1337 

16,788 

25,746 

18,109 

26384 
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Wheat flour* — 

Thousand ceutals (i cental 

s» zoo lb.). 


79 

42 

0 

0 


758 


659 

31 

73 

... 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

... 

... 

T r - 

ST* 



1 ) 

13 

X) 

0 

X) 0 

X) 0 

.. 

... 

203 

216 

84 

90 


3J97 


4.264 

1.226 

1.539 



146 

26 

0 

0 


1,248 


809 

0 

0 



0 

0 

"" 0 

" 0 


" 0 


* 0 

"" 0 

"" 0 


... 

157 

161 

0 

0 


2.163 


750 

0 

0 

— 

— 

... 

t -1 

- ^ - 

... 

I) 

2 

X) 

0 

X) 0 

X) 0 


— 

4 

4 

0 

0 


75 


40 

0 

0 



^ • 


- - r 

- -t - 

X) 

637 

X) 

745 

X) 370 

1 ) 205 

— 


873 

776 

7 

15 


9.758 


9,310 

121 

390 



569 

485 

20 

0 


6.733 


7.637 

88 

9 

... 

—* 

181 

212 

... 

— 


1.757 


2.138 

... 

... 

.. 

— 

. ^ . 

-.. 

».• 

... 

2 ) 

71 

a) 

44 

2 ) 24 

3 ) 51 



29 

40 

2 

0 


403 


309 

11 

4 


— 

. • • 

- * . 

•.. 

... 

2 ) 

3.686 

a) 

6.204 

2 ) 181 

>) 22 

— 

— 

73 

49 

4 

9 


842 


911 

88 

104 

... 

... 

t « • 




X) 

4 

X) 

51 

X) 0 

X) 0 

— 

— 

26 

29 

7 

0 


410 


624 

31 

62 

... 

— 

1.016 

1.279 

0 

0 


12,148 


14,376 

0 

2 

— 

— 

0 

0 

42 

35 


2 


2 

750 

774 



4 

7 

4 

4 

1 

60 


51 

90 

148 

— 

— 

1 2 

2 

24 

42 

i 

22 


18 

2)8 

474 

— 

— 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

, 0 

0 

15 

42 


0 


0 

159 

489 

— 

— 

* 0 

0 

75 



0 


0 

688 

853 

— 

— 

) 240 

247 

679 

855 


2,652 


3.400 

9.528 

9,079 

— 

— 

t 0 

0 

2 

2 

! 

0 


0 

22 

33 


— 

0 

0 

75 

117 


4 


4 

893 

999 

— 

— 

0 

0 

150 

90 


7 


9 

1,206 

908 

... 

— 

— 


4 

4 


... 


... 

97 

150 

.. 

... 

4 

0 

0 

0 


18 


0 

0 

2 

— 

... 

1 ^ 

0 

4 

2 


7 


4 

24 

20 

.. 

— 

1 ““ 

— 

18 

22 


— 



337 

403 

— 

— 

1 



•* 

X) 

22 

1 ) 

57 

1 ) 789 

I) 1,407 


— 

... 

... 


1 — 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 
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— 

— 

i — 

— 
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— 
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X) 

88 

X) 

60 
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0 
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X) 

2 
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— 
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46,789 
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— 
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Darley* — Thousand centals (i cental « 

zoo lb.). 
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I) 
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93 
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24 
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0 

0 

0 

0 


328 


176 

0 

0 

1 _ 

... 

295 

278 

0 

0 


7.727 


7.180 

0 

0 

.. 

— 


.., 


,. 

X) 

3.882 

I) 

4.048 

X) 0 

X) 0 

) ... 


24 

31 

0 

0 


805 


1,140 

2 

2 

1 ' 


0 

0 

0 

0 


2 


538 

24 

0 

— 

... 

■ •. 

... 

— 

—- 

X) 

13.477 

X) 

3.120 


.... 

... I 

... 

908 

527 

0 

0 


3.684 


7.227 

0 

0 

.. 

... 

256 

262 

201 

174 


4,711 


2.132 

337 

531 

.... 

... 

370 

399 

— 



4.416 


9,654 



... 

.. 

. •. 

... 

— 

— 

2) 

472 

2 ) 

1.186 

... 


... 

.. 

4 

0 

9 

4 


40 


390 

121 

13 


.. 

no 

22 

90 

7 


789 


1,177 

575 

754 

... 

... 

... 

■.. 

... 

*.. 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

I) 13 

|X) 18 

... 

.. 

... 

... 

. *. 

... 

X> 

2.657 

X) 

6.069 

X) 0 

X) 0 



115 

53 

0 

0 


1.241 


1,380 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

0 

128 

\70j 


0 


2 

1,532 

10.498 


, 

0 

0 

86 

82 


0 


0 

1,175 

1.572 

... 

.. 

29 

2 

483 

342 


456 


454 

9.246 

8.481 

... 

... 

2 

0 

0 

139 


1.530 


1,398 

77 

1,030 

... 

... 

0 

0 

33 

2 


7 


4 

452 

256 

... 

.... 

0 

0 

498 

265 


0 


2 

5,057 

3.999 

w. 

i... 

1 0 

0 

U385 

1,089 


4 


9 

22.254 

1 14,315 



1 ^ ® 

0 

2 

0 


0 


0 

154 

77 




mmm 


rnmm 


mmm 


Ml 


[ 


M. 

"" 0 

0 

15 

II 


0 


2 

337 

168 

-f*. 

W. 

0 

0 

545 

401 


2)4 


194 

6305 

5.913 



0 

0 

60 

165 


0 


0 

2,546 

1 2«696 



• «» 

SOS 


--6 

X) 

853 

X) 

134 

I) 7 

|x) 44 



0 

194 

84 

2 


1.667 


39S 

130 

r 13 I 3 




hm 


2 m 


49408 


48,101 

UMi 


' ' 9 J 1 



COUNTRIB8 


Exporting Countrits 
Qtmnny .... 
Bolgaxia .... 

Spain . 

Pimnce. 

Bungary .... 

Italy . 

Uthuania . . . 
Inland. 


Yugoslavia * . . . 

U. 8, S. B. 

Canada . . . . . 

United States . . . 

Argentina . . . . 

ChUe . 

India . 

Japan . 

Algeria. 

Pt^ch Morocco . . 

Tonis . 

Australia. 

Importing Countrtes^ 

Austna . 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Estonia . 

Irish Free State . « 

Finland. 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 
Creece ...... 

Nonwiy . 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal. 

Sweden . 

Cxechoslovakia 

Ceylon. 

China . 

Indo-China . . . . 
Java and Madura 
f Syria and X^banon . 

*^gypt. 

Union of South Aft.. 
New Zealand . . . 

Totals . . . 


Exporting Countrus 
Bulgaria .... 
Spain ..... 
Hungary .... 
X4thuania .... 

Poland. 

Bomania .... 
Chechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . . 
U.S.8. B. . . . 
Canada .... 
United States . . 
ntina . . . 


India . 4 . . . . 

AJgttria . 

JBigypt . 

French Morocco . . 
Australia . . . . . 
Importing Countries: 
Oennany . , . . . 
Austria ..... 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Irish Free State . . 

F»nce. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece .. 

Italy . 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . 
g^Ucriand «... 
SiytiaaadXiehanon . 
tmH . 



































































COtrMTRZES 


BxpprHng CoufUrUt 
Ztiili Free Btate . 
Huagery . » , . 
X^tliuaiiia . . . 

PoiRtid. 

Romaala . . , , 
CseclioiloviaJda » 

VugOilaviR . . . 

, , , , 
United SUtei . < 
Argentina . . . 


Tunis . . 
Australia 


Impoft%ng Countries 
Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
Denmark .... 
Estonia .... 
Finland .... 
France .... 
Gr Brit, and N. Irel 
Italy ..... 

lAtvia. 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Sweden .... 
Switserland . . . 

Algeria. 

Totals . . 


Exporting Countrus 
Bulgaria 

Hungary . . . 
Romania .... 
Yugoslavia . . . 
United States . . 
Argentina . . . 
Java and Madura 
ludo-China . . . 
Syria and Z^ebanon 

Rgypt. 

Union of South Afr 



Exports 

Imports 

1936 1 1933 

1936 1 1935 


(August S-Jttly 3Z) 


Importing Countries 


C>ermany . , 
Austria . . 
Belgium 
Denmark . . 
Spain . . , 
Irish Free State 
riniand . . . 
Fmnce , . 
(>r Brit and N 
<'reece . . . 
^hsly . . . 
Norway . . 
Netherlands 
Poland . ^ . 
Portugal 
Sweden . . 
Switserland « 
Csecboslovakla 
Canada 
J<^pen . * i 



1935 - 3 S 1934-35 


Oats* — thousand centals (z cental 100 lb.). 


TwBtrvn IfoNTns 
(August t*July 31) 


BXPORTs) IlfPORTS 


0 

108 
518 
2,595 
379 X) 
82 
73 
4.074 
205 
3,086 


0 

0 

212 
994 
62 I) 
53 
280 
4.%5 
150 
13,362 


531 2 ) 1,047 


Maize. 


1,375 13,313 f 22368 I 11,688 | 20,6071| j ^ 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb ) 

NlNb MONTHS I TWBLVB MONTHS 

(November i Julv 31) 1 (Nov. i Oct 31) 


1,411 

31 

13.999 I) 
1,071 
249 
109.061 
2,150 

I 4.987 X) 
I 57 X) 
I 2 X) 

1,446 


399 

130 

7.020 il 
10.573 
220 

100.068 
1,347 
5,509 
2 I) 
0 |x) 
6,660 X) 


12*740 18368 13320 19303 135,927 


0 

401 

926 

130 

i) 0 

11,131 

0 

17,652 

13,944 

251 

— 

143,349 


1,422 

— 

10,099 

1 ) 7 

2 

X) 20 

0 

I) 0 

10,247 

7,088 

0 

7,855 

0 

11,363 

728 

4,061 

0 

I) 434 

1 0 

4,440 

0 

452 

1 0 

11,435 

i 9 

45,914 

‘ 2,222 

827 

0 

1.731 

0 

14,586 

0 

0 

0 

450 

2 

529 

' 0 

1,235 

0 

2,057 

0 

3.272 

4 

8) 9 : 


55 

7 

132,090 

injm 1 


s) s) Oee notes psgt 674 * 
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6yo 



July 

Sevfn months (January r-July 31 ) 

Twxlve montiu 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

BxPoaTs 

IllPOETS 

BzpoaTS 

IMPOHTS 

Bxpohts 

IMFOMTS 


1936 

*933 

*936 1 1935 

1936 1 1935 

1936 

1935 

1935 

*933 


Exporting Countrirsi 

Spain . . . 

Italy . . . 

United States 
Btasil . . . 

India . . . 
Indo-China . 

Siam . . . 

Egypt . . . 
Importing Countries, 
Oermany . . . 
Austria . . 
Belgium . . 
Denmark . . 
Estonia . . 

Irish Free State 
Prance .... 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 


Hungary . . 
I^tvia . . . 
Uthuania . . 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands 
Poland . . . 
Portugal . . 
Sweden . . 
Switserland 
Chechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 
Canada . . . 
Chile .... 
Ceylon .... 
China . . . 

Java and Madura 
Japan . . 

Syria and I^banon 
Algeria . . . 

Tunis .... 
Union of South Afr. 
Australia . . . 
New Zealand . . 

Totals . . 


Exporting Countries: 

I4thuania 
Argentina 
India 
Tunisia . 

Importing Countries, 
Germany 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Spain 
P^tonia 
Finland . 

France . 

Gr Brit, and N. 
Greece . . 

Hungary . 

Italy . . 

I^tvia . . 

Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland . . 

Sweden 

Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 

United States 
Japan . . . 
Australia . . 


Irel 


Totals 


Ri€*e* — Thousand central (i cental «« loo lb.). 


24 

2.657 

582 

0 

0 

0 


0 

3465 


... 

... 

... 

... 

0 

55 

””64 

13 

*2*405 

*1.997 

794 

*~201 

’2.‘542 

*i.’867 

... 

*- 

*-* 

44 

37 

306 

392 

0 

0 

60 

55 

13 

4 

123 

71 

0 

0 

2 

2 



2 

2 

0 

“ 0 

7 

11 

40 

31 

1,057 

719 

11 

7 

159 

254 

0 

0 

62 

62 

0 

0 

33 

22 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

11 

7 

198 

148 

214 

163 

29 

24 

13 

218 

— 1 

— 

143 

115 

— 

— 

40 

4 

0 

0 

31 

44 

0 

0 

157 

115 

0 

0 

22 

29 

2 

0 

123 

84 

0 

0 

*’*941 

i.’065 

*’*37 

7 

••• 

... 

0 

0 

**' 13 

9 

0 


4 

2 

’"31 

15 

0 

2 

5,352 

4,192 

5,385 

3,652 


558 

*) 

375 

*) 

0 

*) 

0 

613 

0 

"”104 


961 


"*525 


425 

1,667 

"*534 

675 

I) 

604 


— 


... 

2.086 


20,042 


27.750 


2.857 


2,132 

37.179 

4,784 

21.418 

*) 

26,577 

t) 

22 

*) 

7 

38,921 

33 

19,936 

1 

19.842 


— 



34.350 


1.202 

ji) 

578 

*) 

0 

*) 

13 

1.561 

15 

280 


245 


2.086 


2,416 

611 

4,209 

0 


0 


328 


381 

0 

745 

71 


24 


556 


525 

62 

933 

0 


0 


64 


60 

0 

90 





11 


7 

.. 

18 

0 


0 


51 


42 

0 

55 

190 


395 


9.575 


5,717 

514 

9.473 

90 


106 


1,570 


1,872 

141 

2,672 

0 


0 


355 


340 

0 

593 

0 


0 


218 


183 

0 

414 

0 


0 


9 


7 

0 

13 

0 

i 

0 


4 


4 

0 

9 

0 


0 


75 


73 

0 

no 

990 


1,151 


2,253 


1,830 

2.044 

3.287 

71 


79 


653 


899 

196 

1,045 



— 


183 


287 


414 

— 


— 


183 


168 

— 

227 

0 


0 


254 


256 

0 

511 

0 


0 

i 

670 


778 

0 

1.473 

0 


0 


269 

227 

0 

441 

n 


2 


659 


547 

4 

' 644 



... 

a) 

207 

2 ) 

97 

— 

! 306 

2 


2 


7,238 


7.II7 

2 

12,511 

333 

I) 

55 

1 ) 

4,998 

X) 

24,663 

146 

28,581 

68 


13 

I) 

157 

1 ) 

2,460 

154 

‘ 2.604 

66 


582 i 

2 ) 

159 

2 ) 

77 

708 

866 

0 

’*) 

0 

i) 

190 

'x) 

209 

0 

< 414 

2 

1 

0 


152 

1 

99 

2 

152 

0 


0 


24 

I 

1 

20 

0 

! 26 

0 

•j) 

0 

I) 

659 

’x) 

507 

0 

1.204 

134 

! 

148 


35 


29 

247 

' 51 

0 


0 

1 ) 

49 

X) 

1 

46 

0 

1 79 

66,230 

1 

79,489 


37,298 

1 

54,520 , 

1 121,208 

79,536 


Linseed. — Thousand centals (i cental » xoo lb.). 


9 

2,727 

117 

0 

0 

0 


0 

3453 


0 

0 

450 

157 

31 

4 

7 

509 

769 

7 

0 

~ 2 
51 
410 
0 
75 
55 
0 
51 
66 

■‘i2i 

2,765 


I 


60 I 

137 

26 

“* 0 
2 

456 

547 

15 

0 

4 

15 

251 

0 

64 

18 

2 

0 

1.254 

‘"44 

2495 


203 

17,644 

3,794 

0 

0 

88 


2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

^ 26 
0 
73 
77 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

21,913 


25,175 

1,336 

0 

0 

82 


2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

49 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

26401 


0 

0 ' 


a) 


3,325 

1,351 

269 

165 

20 

79 

4,123 

3.801 

26 

0 

33 

324 

3,708 

0 

452 

326 

60 

465 

3,887 

no 

355 

22,S79 


0 

o| 

2,590 

1,473 

337 

194 

4 

46 

5,459 

3,179 

64 

0 

^ 51 
346 
5,997 
0 
591 
384 
128 
256 
6,292 
223 
527 

26,141 


280 

38.958 

2,919 

2 

0 

112 


57 

0 

77 

26 

~ 0 
0 
11 

"" 2 
0 

42463 


0 

0 

5 452 
2.725 
562 
558 
20 
84 
5.69 > 
5.774 
119 
0 

^ 84 
53() 
8.871 
0 

9 b 

578 

185 

284 

9,833 

478 

750 

43403 


x) a) See notes page 674. 

















































COTOTRIBS 


Exporting CouMtitt 

Atistrlii .... 
Denmark. ... 

Estonia .... 
Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

Hungary .... 

I^tvia. 

Lithuania . . . 
Norway .... 
Netheriands . . 

Poland. 

Sweden .... 
U. S. 8. R. ... 
Argentina . . . 

India . 

Syria and Lebanon 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 


1 ' jwtv 

Seven months (January i*July 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1936 j 1933 

1936 1 X935 

1936 1935 

1936 1 *935 


Importing Countries 
Germany .... 
Belgium .... 

Spain . 

France . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel 

Greece. 

Italy . 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Canada .... 
United States . . 

Cevlott. 

Java and Madura 
Japan .... 

Hgypt . 

Tunis. 

Totals . . 


htPorting Countries 
Bulgaria .... 
Denmark .... 
I'lnland ..... 

Italy . 

Lithuania . . . 
Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 

Poland. 

Switzerland . . . 
Ccechoslovakia 
Vugoalavia . . . 
Canada .... 
Australia .... 
New Zealand , . 



Importing Couniries 
Geitnany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgium .... 

Spain . 

Irish Free State . 

France. 

^r. Brit, and N.Irel 

<*recce. 

Hungary .... 
Portugal .... 
Sweden ..... 
United States . . 

India . 

Java and Madura 
S)rria and LclMinon 
Algeria. 

;::;: 


Toteli . . 



6,464 

6.997 1 

i - ' 

0 

2 ' 

' 12.209 

7 

7 

97 

‘2.022 

‘ij38 

! “‘|34 

542 

578 ; 

104.528 

z 

i Z ' 

117 

0 

0 1 

[ 20 

0 

0 

26 

2.718 

i 40 i 

1 2 

62 

1 130 1 

J 309 

I 

t — i 

i 

... 

0 

'*’2 

“‘90 

94,141 

80,085 

' 117313 

234 

265 

0 

1,713 

853 

2 

880 

425 

0 

2 

■7 

0 

134 

11.539 

174 

9 

11,590 

66 

18 

33 

20 

3,858 

4,279 

247 

77 

110 

201 

637 

690 

4 

11,541 

5,362 

77 

243 

223 

7 


Butter* — (Thousand lb.). 


2 

3.666 

j 

3,212 

7 

0 

191,468 

1 

181.959 

179 

0 

11.775 

1 

12,555 

0 

13 

31,376 


37,033 

7 

0 

18.367 


13,913 

0 

0 

4.048 


2,480 

0 

0 

20,499 


20.776 

0 

0 

16,416 


13.111 

0 

0 

362 


247 

0 

9 

79.170 


62,237 

35 

0 

12,132 


4.793 

0 

0 

23,016 


28.678 

412 

I) 

8.098 

I) 

26,634 

1 ) 295 

— 

13,411 


9.661 

— 

60 

128 

' 

119 

575 

... ,») 

331 

. 1 ) 

298 

I) 106 

0 

112.721 

1 

157.382 

4 

- .1) 

156.621 

|i) 156,921 


10.461 ; 

0 

1 

i 

9 

87.255 

227 ' 

40 


37 

7,169 

I) 

M 

ii) 

15 

0 7 

M2 ; 

6,147 . 

5.595 

3,589 

102.850 , 

5.692 


11.574 

653,992 

106 1 



- 

492 

‘5 j; 

2 


0 

1,486 

201 !! 

2 


0 

366 

22 1 , 

3,781 


245 

108 

176 i! 

516 

! 

443 

4.989 

46 ii 

— 


— 

412 


229 103,146 

13 12.533 

2 44.664 


... I) 35 I) 112 
165 M 2 I 13 
114,465 I 719,833 | 750,052 


1) 4,711 ■ 

-') 7 ' 

li) 582 i 

i M65 


! 88,549 ! 

1 7,815 j 

,1) 64 

1 752 

, 667.950 

448 

! 106 
1.962 
; 64 

! 21.663 

; 529 ! 

■’i) 5.289 

2 ) 11 
ii) 529 
1.301 


15,768 1.076.827 

- 1,014 


24 2.017 


767,940 I 798,341 1,331,669 1,292,916. 


Cheese* — (Thousand lb.). 


5.930 i 4,905 


0 :! 4.224 . 

20 i 14.689 : 

9 ii 9.365 ; 


i 5.957 ! 9.132 i 

11) 100,661 'I) 112,663 \i) 


465 

4,303 

148 

66 I) 
201 
14,612 
3.146 1 

126 
141 


0 I 

117 

494 

139 

1,735 

1,477 

20 

511 

37 

0 1 ) 


134 1 

3.146 t 

251 

414 

134,597 j 

838 

187 1 

620 ! 

287 

1.874 ! 

40,248 

3,851 

1.479 ' 

1.814 1 

2,661 

31 ! 

4.381 

57 

642 ii 

55.720 I 

1,274 

« 

15.335 

77 

0 ! 

193,489 

0 


34,384 
1,146 i 
28.052 ! 
1,279 j 


179 i 88 
40,289 I 276364 


708 29.815 

2 551 

~ t) 723 
) 315 I) 560 

86 6,521 

) 35 1) 3.521 

35 1.554 

275,025 304377 


40 

1.027 1 

19,121 

24,628 ! 

181,814 

5,818 1 

899 

181 

2 

278 

201 

— 

657 

— 

26.736 

1,153 1 

628 

4 

I) 855 

1 — 

I) 558 

503 

6,693 

119 

I) 3,336 

86 

1,559 

46 

$12,987 

520321 


r) s) See notes page 674* 







































































JXSLY 

Twxblvb momtbs (August x*Jttly %t) | 

TwBnvB Motntta 
(August x*July gx) 

COUNTRIES 

Expostia 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS j 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1935-36 

J934-35 1 

X934-35 

*934-35 

Exporting Countries: 



Cotton* — Thousand centals (x cental «• xoo lbs.). 


United States . . . 

811 

1.579 

101 

33 

32.611 

26,511 

791 

536 



Aigentlna .... 

183 

119 

— 


1,030 

694 

— 

— 

— 

— 

BxasU ...... 



— 

— 

X) 2,822 

1 ) 3,285 

— 

— 


— 

India ...... 

1,179 

747 

130 

148 

14,961 

12.553 

1,285 

1,841 


— 

Egypt. 

Importing Countries: 

... 



i) 7,663 

t) 7.507 






Oermany. 

0 

84 

328 

650 

573 

966 

7,264 

6,391 

—• 

— 

Austria . 

0 

0 

53 

44 

0 

4 

886 

672 

— 

— 

Belgium. 

93 

40 

181 

192 

602 

710 

2,194 

2,070 

— 

— 

Denmark. 



15 

20 

— 

— 

176 

185 

— 

— 

Spain . 

^tonia . 





I) 33 

I) 49 

1 ) 2,077 

z) 1,991 

— 

— 

0 

0 

13 

13 

0 

0 

119 

117 



Binlaud ...... 

0 

0 

20 

20 

0 

4 

280 

287 

— 

— 

Fiance. 

20 

33 

487 

368 

335 

617 

7,081 

4.941 

— 

— 

Or. Brit, and N. Ircl. 

139 

53 

1,358 

765 

747 

710 

15.168 

11,250 

— 

— 

Greece. 

0 

0 

4 

22 

11 

11 

no 

165 


•i.. 

Hungary. 

Italy . 

l<atvia. 

0 

0 

53 

42 

0 

0 

560 

489 

— 

— 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

97 

108 

_ 

_ 

Norway . 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

71 

64 

— 


Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

86 

55 

4 

4 

1,001 

847 

— 

— 

Poland. 

0 

0 

128 

141 

4 

9 

1.614 

1.437 

— 

— 

Portugal. 

— 


24 

26 

— 

— 

560 

450 

— 

— 

Sweden . 

— 

... 

55 

55 

— 

— 

672 

624 

— 


Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

40 

33 

0 

2 

549 

564 


— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2 

7 

134 

117 

49 

73 

2,130 

1.554 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

40 

33 

0 

0 

375 

320 

— 

— 

Canada . 

— 

— 

60 

99 

— 

— 

1,358 

1,241 

— 

— 

China . 





I) 860 

1 ) 368 

z) 875 

X) 1.550 

— 

— 

Japan . 




... 

2 ) 456 

2 ) 545 

a) 14,659 

2 ) 14,795 

— 

— 

Algeria. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

— 


Totals . . . 

2,427 

2,662 

3,321 

2.884 

62,761 

54,626 

61,956 

54,493 


— 





U'ool. — (Thousand lb.). 









Etr.VEN MONTHS (S 

eptember x 

-July 31 ) 

Twez.vr months 
(S ept. I-August 31 ) 

Exporting Countries: 
Irish Free State . . 

1.775 

1,371 

108 

9 

14,158 

11,647 

509 

624 

13,486 

646 

Hungary. 

51 

357 

331 

143 

631 

1,687 

1,856 

3,236 

1,867 

3,267 


7,707 

14,637 

— 

— 

238.021 

262.521 


— 

269,664 


Argentina . . • | 

1.993 j 

3,190 

— 

— 

30.254 

29,172 

— 

— 

32,207 


Chile . 

« • ! 




2 ) 17,359 

2 ) 17,522 

2 ) 908 

2 ) 150 

21,918 

240 

India .. 

3,675 

*5,483 

375 

337 

53,597 

48,398 

6,519 

6.997 

52,505 

7,423 

Syria and I<ebanon . 


... 


... 

I) 3,680 

I) 5,262 

1 } 185 

z) 82 

5.545 

82 

Algeria. 

1.554 

844 j 

*309 

152 

13,547 

7,048 

2,000 

2.134 

8,177 

2.337 

Egypt . 



... 

... 

I) 2,952 

I) 2,542 

z) 62 

z) 49 

3.574 

55 


’i’053 

2.266 


ft - f 

211,356 

213,005 

z) 97 

I) 57 

213.563 

57 

UQ* 01 S« AA]ric& * ^ 

527 

728 



5.986 

7.749 

1 ) 1,836 

z) 1.329 

8.620 

1,468 

Australia. . . . / 

23,054 

30,999 

'**231 

*201 

724,807 

806,046 

8,988 

3,516 

815,232 

3,695 

5.688 

7.763 

0 

42 

60.178 

68.707 

no 

132 

73,571 

132 






I) 257,556 

1 ) 152,909 

z) 90 

z) 101 

160,673 

101 

IvCW Zc&Ia&u * ^ 
Importing Countries: 

... 


... . 


1 ) 42,221 

I) 35.869 

z) 22 

iz) 31 

[ 

46,1% 

37 

Germany. . . • | 

18 

295 

18,146 

10,119 

386 

5,624 

172,903 

1 226,067 

5,701 

2J5.(M0 

11 

97 

4.094 

3.497 

1,140 

2.048 

31,899 

52,519 

2,086 

55.398 

Austria . 

11 

11 

1,744 

1,409 

229 

1,030 

. 22,631 

16,980 

1,038 

18.843 

B«|giuiii . . . { 

5,031 

8,173 

13.662 

22,752 

65,663 

96,120 

212,634 

211.292 

99.235 

222,639 

2,842 

1,581 

507 

410 

24,527 

18,614 

4,813 

3.931 

20,227 

4.405 

Denmark. 

22 

26 

364 

370 

359 

337 

4,711 

4,449 

401 

4.700 

Spain . 

• # • 

... 

... 


1 ) 4.015 

z) 2,606 

I) 6,191 

z) 9,835 

3,128 

10.697 

I^Ittland. 

2 

0 

476 

*448 

205 

220 

5.245 

4.923 

220 

5.417 

Fiance. 

6,389 

4.892 

24,959 

44,216 

50,854 

41,235 

347,225 

345,058 

43.863 

375.363 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

28.980 

21.301 

42.942 

57.883 

300.833 

290.672 

845,930 

797,245 

317,072 

836,329 

Greece.. 

309 

130 

1,349 

1.239 

1,523 

675 

10,657 

7.066 

721 

7,568 

.U) 


—- 

1 — 

— 


— 

— 

... 

628 

88,373 


— 

— 

— 

— 

... 


— 

1,186 

14,127 

Norway ..... 

95 

77 

212 

165 

1,038 

1,237 

2,624 

2.099 

1,329 

2,304 

Netherlands . . [ jjj 

450 

141 

1 899 

461 

3.102 

2.919 

6,594 

6,045 

3,060 

6,272 

44 

86 

461 

794 

1,160 

1.435 

4,740 

7,452 

1,501 

7,857 

Poland. 

11 

13 

2,017 

3.567 

165 

no 

40,193 

33,365 

112 

36,346 

Sweden . 

— 

—- 

1,550 

1,008 

— 


10,517 

16.557 


J8.263 

Switzerland . . . 

24 

7 

864 

2,110 

216 

194 

14,394 

20,329 

212 

22.053 

Czechoslovakia . . 

62 

77 

3,816 

1,603 

1,003 

1,400 

40,367 

28,096 

1,429 


Yugoslavia .... 

403 

33 

814 

670 

4,656 

1,023 

8,408 

6.912 

1,107 

7,690 

Canada . 

82 

756 

2,185 

871 

7,456 

5,064 

21,861 

10,699 

6,261 

U,973 

United States . . . 

0 

0 

16,078 

18.759 

24 

24 

224,348 

126,872 

27 

I47,W 

{sr.:::::: 

Totals . . . 

■‘*99 

95,962 

■■'46 

105380 

* *31 
138,524 

■*■31 

175,266 

a) 833 
1,056 
2,146,748 

■’ « 

a) 232,090 

») 163,901 
265 
2,120307 

507 

MIMM 



I# m Woo&» gmsjr: ^) «• Woot« •coiir«d. x) d) See notu png* ^^4* 
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S 


COUNTRIES 

Jxrtr 

i 

TWH,V« hoktbs 1 

(July x-June 30) I (July i- 
(June 30) 

COUNTRIES 

July 

Twblvb months 

(July i-June 30) 1 

TWELVM 
uomm 
(July *) 
June 30) 

1936 

1933 

1933-36 

1 2934*35 1 2934-35 

1936 

1 2935 

1935-36 1 2934-33 

2934-35 


Coffee* — (Thousand lb.). 

1 

1 

1 

j 

Tea. 

— (Thousand lb.). 

Exporting Countries: 1 

1 


Exports. 

Exporting ( ountrics. 



Exports. 


Brazil. 

1 

. 1 

t 2.046.520 

1,773,940. ~ 

Ceylon. 

19,055 


223,530, 213.701 


India.' 

! 584< 

26 

26.147 

16.5171 - 

China.‘ 


1 18.188 

1 76,9751 96.477 



Java and Madura 


Importing Countries' 

Germany. 

Belgium ..... 

France. 

Gr. Britain and N. 

Ireland. 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal. 

Switzerland.... 

Canada . 

United-States. . . 

Ceylon. 

Syria and I^banon. 
Australia . . . 


Importing Counirtfs 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 

Spam ...... 

Estonia. 

Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr. Britain and N. 
Ireland..... 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

l^tvia ...... 

Uthuania .... 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland.... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

United States. , . 

Chile. 

Ceylon. 

Japan . 

Syria and I^banon 
Algeria. 

Tun&ia! * *. * 1 *. 
trnionofS.Africa . 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 


2.%7 


6,l22i 54.351 


65,480! — 


India .... 
Java and Madura. 
Japan.... 


30.195 

9,698 


29,143 

9,167 


316,391 
118,2301 
I 30,223 2) 


327.972 

120.849 

29.097 


Exporting Countries: 
India 

Totali . . . 


0 

0 

Ol 66 


Importing Countries 






no 

60 

728 159 








4 

0 

4j 9 

— 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

2 

9 

— 

1 


1 


Irish Free State . 

0 

2 

22 

256 

— 

1.501 

1,810 

23.473 1 18.962 

— 

1 Prance. 

0 

2 

18 

26 

— 

20 

518 

6,839, 11,524 

— 

1 Gr.Bnt And N. Irel. 

6.431 

5.130 

72,067 

68,831 

— 

377 

214 3.430 2.712 

— 

( Netherlands . . . 

II 

7 

112 

132 

— 

1 0 

0 

2 553 

— 

1 Syria and I^ebanon 

- - - 


11 

9 

— 

29 

11 

214 115 

— 

Algeria. 

0 

0 

9 

93 

— 

650 

496 ' 8.792 6.625 

— 

Union of S. Africa. 

- r - 


320 

31 

— 

0 

0 

2 ; 4 

— 

Australia .... 

51 

51 

635 

802 

— 

. -. 


4 0 

— 

New Zealand. . . 



126 

112 

— 

2 

2 

241 73 

— 

1 






) 




Totals . . . 

65,441 

6b690 

838»671 

85837 

— 

i 


2|]70,630 1,896,739 








1 


Imports 


Importing Countries 



IMPORTS. 


32.653 

28,241 

329,173 327.491 

_ 

' Germany .... 

765 

774 

10,152 

10,216 


! 946 

977 

11.462 12,291 

— 

j Austria. 

44 

31 

789 

83^ 

— 

1 10,093 

7,829 

108.970 103.765 

— 

1 Belgium. 

66 

31 

562 

613 

— 

108 

75 

1.100 1.060 

— 

Denmark .... 

99 

79 

1.120 

1,230 

— 

5,622 

4.220 

56.467 58.238 

— 1' Spain. 


... 

249 

273 

— 



52.913 52.117 


1 Estonia. 

4 

4 

95 

77 

— 

46 

H 

192 163 

- 

j Irish Free State . 

1,5% 

1 , 3 ^ 

21.755 

22,816 

— 

75 

46 

606 520 


! Finland. 

n 

20 

276 

238 

— 

3.697 

3.448 

42,428 39.117 

— 

1 France . . 

214 

190 

2,855 

2,189 

T— 

31,628 

34,485 

425,842 392,517 

— 

Gr Britain and N. 










Ireland. 

31.043 

33,1^ 

486,313 

507.905 

— 

754 

935 

52.270 57.574 


Greece. 

214 

22 

445 

448 

— 

1 . 334 ; 

1,087 

13.316 12,604 

— 

Hungary. 

15 

i ll| 

430 

611 

— 

280' 

251 

4.398 5.534 


Italy. 


—• 

— 

— 

— 



^ { ... 

— 

lAtvia. 

' 4' 

' 

71 

84 

— 

II 

11 

251 143 

— 

1 Lithuania .... 

1 0 

9 

93 

77 

— 

51 

20 

412 419 

— 

Norway. 


i 24| 

362 

337 

— 

' 2.542 

4,420 

41.515 33.894' — 

Netherlands . . 

‘ 2.000 

2,4381 

28.980 

30,034 

— 

1,272 

5,126 

91,534 62.949 

— 

1 Poland .... 

163, 

, 282i 

3,461 

3,814 


1,415 

963 

11.718 15.668 

— 

, Portugal .... 


1 5I| 

443 

399 

— 

1,885 

703 

13,336 15.847 

— 

' Sweden. 

' 5|l 

' 49 

1.016 

944 

— 

8.457 

8.139 

105,842 97.506 

— 

1 Switzerland . . . 

1 104| 

192 

1,819 

1,609 

— 

3.309, 

6.845 

38,281 32,476 

— 

1 Czechoslovakia . . 

1 40 

1 461 

1,166 

1,056 

— 

1.642 

1 1,510 

23.832 23,810 

— 

' Yugoslavia . . . 

26' 

221 

381 

439 

— 

7321 

1 1.345 

15,210 13,770 

— 

I Canada . 

2,266. 

3,0891 

44,214 

30.287 


3,375 

2.414 

39.196 31.800 

— 

; United States . . 

5.997 

5,829 

83,917 

83,571 

— 

118.931 

147,212 

1.853,267 1,551,8151 - 

1 Chile. 

... 

... 

2 ) 4,063 

2 ) 4,687 

— 



2 ) 7.092 2 ) 4.974 

— 

S 3 rria and I,ebanon 


... 

298 

470 


* 373 

’’abo 

2.738 3.272 

— 

Algeria. 

■ ’635 

205 

2,518 

2,897 

— 



2 ) 10.307 a) 6,376 


Rgypt . 

... 

... 

13.980 

15,459 

— 



2.390 2.286 


Tunisia. 

267 

245 

6,321 

3.417 


i.533 

2,798 

32,452' 31.171 

— 

Union of S. Afnca 

... 

... 

13,702 

13,056 

— 



17,324 15,657 

... 

Australia .... 

4,389 

4.275 

41.557 

47,095 

— 

’ 267 

"231 

33421 3,382 

— 

New Zealand. . . 

... ' 

... 

10,666 

9.374 

— 



31,654 26,960 

— 


i 





’*467 

” 4*21 

4,6l9l 3,567 

— 









437 , 456 

— 

Exporting Countries. 

i 







1 


China. 



688 

602 




t 


India . 

‘*216 

“^5 

5.249 

3.111 

— 

0 

0 

0' 0 

— 

Java and Madura. 

... 

j 

955 

1,649 

—* 



3.4453W| 3.043,I8» 


Totals . . . 

50^86 

53.255 

79W1 

801.920 

— 


2} See notes page 674. 




























































s 


July 

Twelve months 

(Aug. i-July 3 x) 

X 936 1935 

X93S-36 1 1934-35 


Twelve 

Tuly months months 

COUNTRIES i-July 31 ) *; 

Sept. 30) 

1936 I X935 1935 36 I I934‘35 X934-33 


COUNTRIES 


Twelve 

MONTHS 
(August! 
July 31 ) 


Exporting Countries 

Grenada ... 
Dominican Republ. 

Brazil. 

Ecuador . 


Trinidad. 

Venezuela. 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura . 
Cameroon (Fr. m t) 
Ivory Coast . . . 
Gold Coast . . . 
Nigeria and Came¬ 
roon (Brit m t) 
Saint Thomas and 
Prince Is. ... 
Togoland (Fr m t) 

Importing Countries 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

Prance ...... 

Gr. Brit, and N Irel. 
Netherlands . . . 
Australia. 


Cacao. — (Thousand lb.). 


1) 7.848|i) 7,926 

1,812 11,713 39,597 59,479 

. X) 166,626! I) 137.695 

. . I) 37,007,1) 31.949 

1.583 4.484 26.0481 41.782 

.. I) 22,805 1) 20.192 

381 686 5.2511 6,552 

291, 337 2.8131 2.304 

791 2.509 48,762 46.064 


. . 1 \i) 100,930 1 ) 82,720 

31.246| 24,264 571,034 493,105 

15,333j 14,597 189.049 174.990 

8991 5711 29.328 19.513 

635 860 18.283 16,984 


nExporting Countries 


Germany . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 
Estonia . . . . 
France . . . . 
Hungary. . . . 

Uatvxa. 

Lithuania . . . 
Poland . . . . 
Portugal. , 
Romania . . . 
Sweden . . . . 
Yugoslavia . . 
U S. S. R.. . . 
Canada . . . 

Argentina . . . 
Chile . . . . 

India . . 

Syria and Uebani 
Algeria . . . 

French Morocco 
Tunisia , . . 
Australia . . . 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 

(Thousand centals), 
a) Net Exports 


174 

3) 1 

130 

3) 


90 

0 

683 

220 

— 

20 

18 

0 

137 

— 

3 ) 1 

165 

3) 

10,509 


1,773 

35 

9,828 

7,604 

— 

49 

366 

926 

657 

— 

0 

4 

1,274 

584 


269 

820 

4,048 

2.264 

— 

3 ) 1 

3 ) 1 

2.161 

3) 

— 


... i) 

3.353 1 ) 

2,055 

— 

'*216 

408 

1.133 

1,069 

.... 

49 

24 

467 

2,551 

— 


... X) 

17,018 I) 

939 

— 

16.'702 

6.508 

152,053 

98,518 

— 

2,690 

6,799 

41,652 

108.724 

— 


... 3 ) 

1.376 2 ) 

223 

— 

‘ 1*32 

57 

664 

551 

— 

... 

... I) 

168 X) 

179 

— 

335 

443 

5.875 

7.796 



.. I) 

2,890 i) 

4,312 

— 

“*46 

666 

2.743 

2.822 

— 

2,416 

4,458 

60,133 

64.089 

— 

24,961 

20,771 

308,575 

315,803 

— 


55,080 60,579 1,276,606 1,157,622 1357,405 ' 


Importing Countriu 


Importing Countries 


Germany .... 

. 12^ 

10.^ 

145,294 

141,268, 

Austria .... 

818 

730 

10.2011 

10,7781 

Belgium .... 

1,^ 

2 . 022 ! 

19,3%' 

16,184 

Bulgaria .... 

134 

73, 

1.484 

712 

Denmark .... 

. 1.254 

225 

9,156 

6,984 

Espagne .... 

1 

.. X 

13.287 I) 

18.801 

Estonia .... 

151 

55 

723, 

584 

Irish Free State 

121 

44 

3.1791 

2,610 

Finland. 

7 

26 

243 

212 

France. 

8.212 

6,920 

108.935 

76.675' 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 5,276, 

3,514 

267,602 

183 505 

Greece . 


269 

3,049 

2,423 

Hungary .... 

593 

525 

8,338 

7.088 

Italy. 

, — 1 

— 

— 

— 

Latvia. 

lOlf 

77 

1,032 

1,034 

Lithuania . . . 

106 

82 

, 952 

664 

Norway .... 

2051 

470 

’4,235 

6.158 

Netherlands . . 

7.487 

9,460 

125,761 

116,850 

Poland. 

798l 

1,254 

11,748 

14,037 

Portugal . . , . 

119, 

57 

992 

937 

Sweden .... 

968 

1.102 

10,031 

10,712 

Switzerland. . . 

818 

2,577 

16,460 

15.148 

Czechoslovakia . 

1,316 

1.499 

23.878 

19.238 

Yugoslavia . . . 

212 

225 

1,711 

1.462 

Canada .... 

. 1,909 

2,017 

23,294 

22.844 

United States, « 

. 34,877 

40,834 

488.445 

489.547 

Japan . 


... a) 

2,800 2) 

2,727 

Australia .... 

; "353 

196 

12,106 

11.6% 

New Zealand . . 

. 

... I) 

2,952 1 ) 

2.994 


165,896^ 

12.4871! 

20.651 

805, 

8.550I, 

22.615, 

756'' 

2.820, 

256' 

90.9191 

196,128' 

2.8401 

8.63811 

26.6521 

1,235 

758 

6,7311 

134.2471 

I5.845| 

l\2i\ 

12,10311 

16,052 

23,1^ 

1362 

25.798 

566,112 

3311 

I430(X 

3392 


Germany. . 
Austria . . . 
Belgium . . . 
Denmark . . 
F.spagne 
Irish Free State 
Fmland .... 
France . . . 
Gr Brit and N.lrel 
Greece, .... 
Italy . . . 
Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Portugal. . . , 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia . 

Total Europe . . 


United States . . 

Ceylon. 

China. 

Xndo-China. . . . 

Japan . 

Java and Madura 

Egypt. 

Union of S. Africa. 
New 2^]and. . . 


6) Net Impurt« 


4) 

4.189 

23,391 

5.379 

Oi) 

8.971 

2.535 

4.786 

122.835 

8,852 


is) 985 5)1.155 5) 10.000 5) 10.748 


J8,184\ J8,32l\ 


79397 84340 1317384 1,183372 13863 


4.616!i) 11,991 


20,757 18468 243,444 238373 


*) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1000 centals of flour <* t.333,333 centals of grain, 
a) Excess of exports over imports — b) Excess of imiwrts over exports 

x) Data up to 30 June -- 2 ) Data up to 31 May. — s) See Net Imports. — 4 ) See Net Exports. *— 5 ) Wheat only. 



































OTHER TRADE STATISTICS RECEIVED BY THE INSTITUTE 


Statistics recdvad too late tor ittdusion in the tables and statistics for August already available. 


COUNTRIES 


COUNTRIES 


PBODUCTS AND UNITS 


'Uhcat 
heat flour 
Rice 
Cotton 
Ita 
\tool 


1936 1 X 935 1936 I 1935 |l 


1000 centals 


Products and Units 


1936 I X935 X 936 I 1935 


1 

July 1 

July j 

July 

July 

1 

(j.R Britun vmj n lui land 

1 {C nt ) 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

0 

15 

20 

42^ 





0 

0 

55 

93 

Cott>n I ocfntils 

84j 
20 369 

64 

1 146 

617 

53 

2 

1 354 

2 055} 

3V W)1 1000 lb 

26 398 

33 391 

39 084 

31 

15 

42 

901 

C >ffee 

1 239! 

4 059 

540 

719 

8 431 

6 997 

31 

60 

Tei 

3 600 

5 417 

46 751 

42 981 

2 639 

6 892 


~ 1 

j t OC( t 

348 

2 456 

3 832 

5.858 

1 


NiW /IAIAM> 


« ;?) 


28 221 23 748 

14 368 9 804 

3 106 5 348 

4 941 6 875 


W he it 
Kvc 

\\ he it fl ^ui 
B irU \ 

Oats 


10 j centals 







M u/e 


0 

0 

251| 

1 589 

<tl RM\N\ 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Aug 

Rim. 


0 

0 

33 : 

9 






I lusted 


0 

0 

15i 

0 

\\ he It 10)0 centals 

42 

0 

143 

194 

Butter 

10 )]! 

1 107 

218 


0 

Km 

0 

0 

7 

57 

t In c «e 


82 

7 

0 ! 

0 

W heat tl nr *• 

33 

7 

0 

0 

C )tt n 

1 cent ils 

0 

0 

40i 

35 

B irlci V 

0 

0 

26 

152 

Uo 1 

10 11 

322 

181 

44j 

31 

Oils » 

0 

0 

0 

79 

C ifftc 


— 

— 

317 I 

207 

M ii/c * 

0 

0 

185 

265 

it 1 


— 1 

— 

35 

18 

Kite 

64 

44 

540 

403 

Loc >i 


— 1 

— 

721 j 

1 527 

I insetii 

0 

0 

82 

922 






1 


i ) )< cent ils 
100» U) 


W heat 
Km 

\\ he it H jur 
B 11 U \ 

A1 iI7t 

Hut 

Linseed 

Butler 

Chf CSC 

Cotton 

Mool 

Cofftfc 

fCtt 

Coexift 


I ») centals 


9 

77 

9949 

8 973 

W lu It 

10 CClt 1 

0 

0 

238, 

267 

7 

37 

4 092 

2 879 

Kvc 

• 

0 

0 

154 

454 

0 

0 

25 098 

2)814 

W lu it fl ur 


0 

0 

55’ 

44 

0 

0 

72-) 

899 

B irkv 


0 

0 

40! 

9 

0 

0 

12017 

9 837 

(ills 


0 

0 

0 

0 





Mauc 


0 

0 

256* 

476 





Rice 


0 

0 

4 

4 





I msecd 


0 

0 

26 

66 





Butter 

u 11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

267 

38S 

Clu« c 


337 

271 

18 

15 

0 

0 

410 

448 

e tt n 

r 

0 

0 

2| 

4 

2 

2 

11 

24 

Wo 1 

I ill 

73 

95 

1961 

207 

9 

62 

2 

71 

Coffee 


0 

0 

2 158 

3 397 

0 

7 

2 

id 

1 lei 


0 

0 

22 I 

33 

0 

0 

492 

445 

t ^ 

C^c n 


0 

0 

481, 

357 


25 1131 25 256 
I 764 I 171 


roo 1 centals 
1000 lb ! 


M w /r\i\M> 


12 630 16 462 
5 897 10 640 
2 240 2 416 

5 650 4 453 


Gr Britain and N Ireland 


NlTHLRICNDS 


Wheat 
\3hcat flour 
Barle> 

Oats 

Maize 

Rice 

Linseed 

Butter 

Cheese 


1000 ctutals 


637 82 601 
531 19,531 


1 V^heit 
7 886' Rve 
719 MVheatllmr 
1,859 Barlej 
163 Oat*^ 

6 041 Maize 
119 Rite 
370 Lm'^ecd 
96 195 Butter 
20 840 Cheese 


1000 ctntak 

0 0 

736 

1089 


15 0 

179 

143 

« » 

0 0 

139 

68 


11 0 

441 

606 

1 

0 0 

44 

55 

1 

N 

0 0 

1.504 

1.221 

H P 

247 181 

414 

205 

P % 

4 7 

1 074 

381 

1000 lb 

13 827 10 911 

2 

4 

» ii 

11625 12.690 

57 

60 



COUNTRIES 
Products axd Units 


Nrtberlakds (coni.) 


2000 centals 
2000 lb 


Imports 

COUNTRIES 

E3CPORTS 

1936 

1933 

Products and Unitr 

1936 

1935 

Aug. 

Aug. 

i 

Sweden (coni.) ' 

Aug. 

Aug. 

77 

79 

Wool. 2000 lb. 


.... 

361 

227 

Coffee ..... » » ' 

— 

— 

370 

406 

Tea. » j» t 

— 

— 

1.526 

8.763 

Cacao. » * 

— 

— 

2.383 

2.500 




9,099 

7.921 





SWITZr.RLAND 



Poland 




1 


Wheat . . 

. . . 2000 

centals 

465 


0 

0 

Rye . . . 

... » 

* 

545 

52< 

0 

0 

Wheat flour 

... > 

B 

141 

95 

0 

0 

Barley . . 

... » 

» 

542 

201 

0 

0 

Oats . . . 

. . . » 

V 

112 

26 

0 

0 

Maize . . . 


n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rice . . . 

. . . » 

il 

68 

29 

93 

lot 

I4nseed . . 

• • • » 

B 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Butter . . 

. . . 2000 

lb. 

3.245 

1,550 

0 

0 

Cheese . . 

• • • J 

» 

44 

II 

11 

20 

Cotton . . 

. . . 2000 

centals 

0 

0 

130 

126 

Wool . . 

. . . 2000 

lb. 

0 

0 

4.209 

2.981 

Coffee. . 

. . . ■ 

» 

— 

— 

1,023 

743 

Tea. . . . 

« . « » 


— 

— 

227 

254 

Cacao. . . 

. . . » 

* 


— 

1.248 

926 


SIAM 

1 





Rice . . . 

. . . 1000 

centals | 

2.934 

2.857 

i 

- 

Sweden 

1 





Wheat . . 

. . 2000 

centals 

443 

174 

90 

51 

Rye . . . 

. . » 

a 

4 

79 

7 

2 

Wheat flour 

• a ® 

a 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Oats . . . 

. . • 

a 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Maize . . . 

. , • 

a 

0 

0 

141 

240 

Rice . . . 

. . > 

a 

— 

— 

0 

7 

Zfinseed . . 

. . « 

a 

— 

— 

71 

64 

Butter . . 

. . 2000 

Ib. 

3.922 

5.016 

0 

0 

Cheese , . 

. . » 

a 

— 

— 

196 

106 

Cotton . . 

. . 2000 

centals 



37 

53 


1 1 Wheat 
Kye . 
Bariev 
Oats ■ . 
Maize . 
Rice 
Butter 
Cheese 
Cotton 
Wool 
Coffee . 
Tea . . 
Cocoa . 


2000 centals 


2000 centals 
looo lb 


Czechoslovakia 


I Wheat . . 
Rye. . 
M'heat flour 
Barley . . 
Oats . 

I Maize . . 

! Rice . 
Uinseed . 
Butter . . 
Cheese 
Cotton . . 
Wool 

Coffee . . . 
Tea . 

Cocoa , 


Gold Coast 

Cacao. 2000 lb. 


0 0 

0 0 , 

0 Oj 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

2.509 3.230 


2000 centals 

0 0 

0 

1 174 

* a 

Oi 0 

0 

' 2 

» j> 

Oj 0 

0 

1 0 

a a 

62' 2| 

0 

' 0 

a It 

29‘ 42 

0 

1 0 

<1 a 

Of 0! 

302 

i 53 

B a 

0; 0. 

88 

101 

a V 

0 0 

15 

> 24 

1000 lb. 

0’ 0 

Oj 

i 0 

» » 

55' 99' 

276 

, 262 

1000 centals 

9, 4. 

I59i 

1 137 

2000 lb. 

71 1 29| 

2.765| 

1 5.115 



1.931 1 

I 1.894 

• » 

— 1 — 1 

99I 

' 99 

« 9 

1 , 

1,354* 

1 

1.343 


36.676 27.335 


a) Wool, greasy — b) Wool, scoured. 




















































STOCKS OF CEREALS 


Goimnercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 




Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 


Spbcxfzcatxon 

Sept. 29^6 

1 August r 93 <) 

! July 1936 

11 Sept 1935 

1 Sept. 1934 




x.ooo centals 



Whbat: 

Quiadian to Canada. 

76,397 

59,696 

i 

! 

72,143 

1 1 

j , 

105,173 

110,224 

U.S in Canada.. 

i 0 

» 0 

0 

0 

0 

tJ. S. to the United States. 

1 48.629 

40.383 

13,897 

37,497 

73,428 

Canadian to tbe United States. 

‘ 10.985 

j 11,470 

, 9,368 

11,143 

6,062 

Of other origin in tbe United States . . 

0 

t 0 

1 0 

3 

0 

Total , . , 

! 136,011 

‘ 111,549 

95,408 

153,816 

189,714 

Rtr: j 

Canadian in Canada. 

1.487 

1 

1.595 

1.834 1 

1 1,833 

2,225 

U S. in Canada. 

0 

0 


1 0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

1 3.737 

3.405 

i 3,769 ‘ 

' 3.954 

6,607 

Canadian to the United States ..... 

i 314 

193 

1 169 

15 1 

58 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

1 “ 

0 

1 0 

1.417 

7 

Total ... 

' 5.S3S 

5,193 

' 5.772 

' 7,219 

8,897 

Barlby: 





\ 

Canadian in Canada. 

3,508 

2.499 

2,770 

1,708 

\ 4,589 

U.S. to Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

7 365 

4.728 

5.074 

4,145 

6,367 

Canadian in the United States. 

322 

187 

0 

108 

124 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

13191 

7,414 

7,844 

5,961 

11,080 

Oats: 






Canadian in Canada. 

3 734 

2,708 

2,457 

1,938 1 

3,631 

U S in Canada. 

51 

0 

73 

® i 

58 

U S. in the United States. 

16,5% 

12.436 

9.939 

8.193 ' 

8.430 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total • • • 

20,381 

15.144 

12,469 

10,151 

12,119 

Maizb : 1 




\ 


U S tn Canada. < 

\ 92 

108 

40 

100 

3,253 

Of other origin in Canada. 

203 

457 

463 

1,236 

96 

U S. in the United States. 

2.341 

2,417 

3.912 

3.167 

34,369 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 

956 

0 

Total . . . 

1 

2,836 

i 

2.982 

4,415 ' 

i ! 

i 5459 

1 

1 37,718 

1.. ..... 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


PRoptrcis 

Sept 193 O 

Saturday nearest zst of month 

1 August i 93 t) July 1936 j Sept 1935 

Sept. 1934 

1,000 centals 

Wheat (and flour to terms of grain) .... 

14.232 

1 

1 12.355 1 

16,032 ' 

11,136 

22,771 


274 

1 336 

1 514 

202 

216 

Barley . 

2,684 

1 1.564 

1.416 1 

2,380 

2,732 

Oats. 

278 

j 592 

560 1 

710 

M84 

&faixt ... ^ ^ . 

14.482 

1 14,654 

1 

12,499 ! 

16,776 

16,008 


Avtbcmuty: BfQomkaU*$ Corn Ttna* Sows, 
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Stocks of cereals In commercial elevators and mills in Germany. 


l<ast dav of month 


Products 

1 August 1936 1 July 1936 

1 June 1936 

1 August X 933 

1 August X 934 

1 z 000 centals 

WaSAT 

1 




Grain 

12 064 

28 578 

27 617 

31542 

Flour for bread 1 

1 814 i 

2 496 

3 221 

2 304 

Total x) | 

1 14 584 

22044 

32090 

34 741 

Rtb 





Gram ^ 

7403 

10 858 

25 578 

19 601 

Flour for bread t 

529 

902 

1 956 

1803 

Total x) 

8178 1 

12183 

28 453 

22253 

Barlbt I 

2 344 1 

840 

4 180 

3161 

Oats { 

2 262 

3 075 

3 206 

939 


z) Including dour m terms of grain on the basis of the coefficient z 000 centals of ^%heat dour i, 3 S 8 89 centals of wheat 
r,ooo centals of rye dour ■■ 1 470 59 centals o! r 3 e 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 


Iirst da\ of month 


PRODCCTS 


Sept 1936 

August 1036 

Julj J93f 

|j Sept X935 

j ‘3cpt 2934 


1 



I 000 centals 



a BEAT 







Grain 


8 664 

4 632 

5.400 

3 888 

7 008 

Ftour as grain 


%0 1 

768 

744 

600 

768 

Total 


9 624 

5400 

6 144 

4488 ‘ 

7 776 

Barlrv 


1 480 

1 000 

1 160 

780 ! 

%0 

Oats 


240 

176 

240 

272 1 

20R 

Maize 


6 288 

2 328 

3 072 

2 832 

2 184 


1 ) Imported cereals 

Authokzty Broomhall s Corn Trade Sens 
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Gonunerdia stodw of coreals In Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam x). 



Saturday nearest xst of mouth 2 ) 

Products and tocATioN 

Sept 1936 1 

August 1936 

1 July 1936 1 

1 Sept X935 1 

Sept 1934 


X 000 centals 

WSBAT* 

1 1 

1 

1 

t 




Antwerp. 

1 583 1 

! 496 

494 

420 

1,030 

Rotterdam . 

508 

1 530 

348 

179 

U84 

Amsterdam. 

23 

1 28 

1 

12 

30 

RYli 

1 


1 



Antwerp ... .... 

1 M 

28 

15 

38 

IS 

Rotterdam . ... 

42 

1 39 

8 

119 

181 

Amsterdam . . . . 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

Barley 



1 



Antwerp , ... 

43 

40 

102 

1 

213 

91 

Rotterdam . 

4 

22 

55 1 

30 

160 

Amsterdam . . . . 

0 

0 

0 i 

1 5 


Oats 



1 

1 

1 

i 

Vntwerp , 

1 ) 

44 

55 

1 90 

1 « 

Rotterdam. 

9 

12 

12 

1 0 

1 61 

1 

Amsterdam 

30 

32 

34 

32 

1 

1 25 

M SIZE 



1 

>1 


Vntwerp . . . . 

52 

20 

26 ^ 

' 44 

332 

Rotterdam 

15 

14 

17 ' 

'1 

> 132 

Amsterdam .... 

7 

2 

3 

1 15 

1 

39 

1 


i) Imported cereals — a) For Antwerp the data refer to the la«?t da\ of the precedini? month for Amsterdam to the 
hrsl (lav of the month indicated 

AUTUORlTiRa Ne 40 rlana$che Silo , tUiator en Graanfaciot Mtj , Amsterdam, and Chzmh^r of Commefce and Industry for 
Rotterdam Rotterdam 


STOCKS OF COTTON 


Stocks of cotton on hand in the United States. 



~-~ 


I,ast day of month 



IfOCATXON 

August 1936 j 

July 19 v 6 

j June X93<> 

August 1933 j 

August 1934 

1 

1 


1,000 centals 



n consuming establiahmeiits . . . 

^ 3,669 

4,383 

1 

4,818 

3.146 i 

1 

5,257 

Ill public storage and at compresses 

22.617 

19,166 

22,105 

28,784 

28,342 

Total 

26.m 

23M9 

26.923 j 


[ 3J,599 
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Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 


\ 

Thursday nearest xst of month 

Ports 

Sept 1936 

1 August 1936 

1 July 1936 1 

Sept, 1933 

1 Sept, 1934 


1 1,000 centals 

Bombay x).. 

2,760 

3,116 

i! 

3.164 

2.152 

3,508 

Alexandria e). 

258 

613 

979 

439 

964 


j) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. — 2 ) Quantities consume! in Alexandrio, or returned to the interior of the 
country, are not included 

AUTBOBITIB5: Eost Indian Cotton Assn and Commission d* la Boufso do Mintt-ol^Bassal. 


Stocks of cotton In Europe. 




Thursday or 

Friday nearest rst of month 


I^ocATioN, Description 

Sept 1936 

August 1936 j 

Jul> 1936 

II Sept. 1933 

1 Sept 1934 




1,000 centals 



Groat Britain: 


1 

1 




American. 

1,125 

1.391 1 

1.411 

704 

1,574 

Argentine, Brasilian, etc. 

841 

599 1 

409 

179 

837 

Peruvian, etc. 

229 

165 

126 

348 

505 

Eat Indian. 

323 

354 f 

341 

1 239 

356 

Egiptian, Sudanese. 

863 

852 

973 

867 

1,363 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, etc . . 

156 

163 t 

167 

126 1 

288 

Total . 

3,535 

3,524 

3,427 

1 2.46} 

4,923 

Bromen : 






American. 

442 

550 

669 

, 539 1 

I 1,622 

Other. 

282 

282 , 

309 

'1 433 

229 

Total 

724 

832 

978 

1 972 1 

! 1,851 

Lo Havre: 




1 


American. 

356 

468 

555 

‘i 233 

571 

Flench colonies. 

26 

20 

17 

18 

38 

Other. 

184 

' 183 

138 

87 

102 

Total . , . 

566 

67/ ' 

710 

338 

711 

Total Continent z): 




1 


American. 

1,037 

' 1,410 

1.735 j 

' 1,147 

2.685 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

393 

283 

256 1 

282 

168 

East Indian. 

221 

237 

220 

217 

203 

Egyptian. 

109 

169 

222 i 

i ^73 

114 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, etc. . . . 

132 

168 

158 

196 

160 

Total . . . 

1,892 

2,267 i 

1 

2,59! 

1 

1 2,015 

3,330 


1 ) Inclndcs Bremen, Havre, and other Continental ports. 

Autboritxm; Liverpool CoUon Assn and (for Havre) Bulletin dt Correspondanco do la Baurso dm Havre, 
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WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations aie spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly). 


Description 


Wheat. 

Budapest («): Tissa wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 

(pengB p. quintal). 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 
Winaipeg:No x Manitoba (cents p. w lb.) 
Chicago:No. 2 Bard Win ter (cents p.6o lb.) 
Minneapolis: No x Northern (cents p. 60 

lb.) . 

New York: No 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 

60 lb.). 

Buenos Aires (a):Barletta, 80 kg. p. hectol 

(paper pesos p. quintal). 

Karachi: White Karachi 2% barley, x H % 
iznpuritlcs (rupees p. 656 lb.). . . . 
Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations: Rm. p. quintal) 2) . 
Hamburg (c. i f.; Km. p. quintal): 

No. x Manitoba . . 

Banisso ($0 kg. p. hi.). 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal)* 

Home-grown .. 

No. X Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) , 

Barus<«o (in bond). 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 
depots. 76 kg p. hi • fra. p. quintal) i) 
bondon (Mitrk Lrinc)* Home-grown (sh 
p 504 lb on the farm) 

Uverpool and l^ondon (c i.f. f>arcels. ship¬ 
ping current month, sh. p. 480 lb.) 
French (on sample) ... 

South Russian (on sample) . . . 

No I Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 
No I Northern Manitoba (Pacihe) . . 
No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

While Pacific. 

Ro<»af6 (afloat) 4). 

West Australian (cargoes) ... 

New South Wales (cargoes). 

Milan {b). Home-grown, soft, " Buono mer¬ 
cantile " 76-78 kg p. hi. (lire p. q ) 3) 
t^enoa. Sicilian Durum (c.i.f..lire p quint.) 
f’-tnoa (cif,; U. S. | p. quintal): 

No. 2 Manitoba (Pacific). 

No. 2 Canadian Durum i . 

Bahia Blanca. 79 kg p hl.(sh p. 1000 kg.) 


Rye. 

btrlin: Home-grown (free at Branden 
burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2) . . 
llimburg (c.i.f.; Rm. p. quintal): Plata. 

7a-73 kg P hi. 

idapcst: Pest rye (pengd p. quintal) . . 
M irsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quintal) 
JWnnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.) . . , 
M nneapolis* No. 3 (cents p. 56 lb.) 
mingen (c): Home-grown (fl. p. quintal) 


Average 


XX 

4 

28 

21 


— 



. _ — 

Sept 

Sept. 

August 

August 

1 August 

1 

Sept 

1 

, Sept 

1 Commercial 
Season x) 

1 *930 

1938 

1936 

1936 

1 1938 

1935 


! . . 


1 1934 

i 









I935'38| 1034 35 

5 

•) 15 48 

15.22 

1 

1 IS,02 

1 

1 

1 

' 14 981 

1 

I 

15.07 

1 

1 

15.85 

16 42 

16.78 

16.67 



460 

460 

450 

405 85 

n. q. 

• 460 

• 402 

iol V. 

98*4 

95*/*' 99»/4l 

1 119 : 120-/J 

101 

90*/, 

82*/4 

85 

81 */, 

1 114 

118*4! 

120 >'4 

116*/, 

n. Ill*/, 

109»/4 

i(mv4 

* 134 

131*4 

j* 129 

: 

1 133 

129*/, 

116*/, 

I 

1 119 V. 

liov. 

128 

126 % 

122 */4 


125 *V 

127*/, 

116*4 

' 124 V. 

II3V* 

11 05 

11.20' 

1 

' 11.65 

1195 

12.02 

8 64 

7.35 

9 53 

6.86 

28-6-0 

27-5-0 

28-0-0 

28-4-0I 

27-15-9 

25-1-6 

20-14-3 

1 24-7-6 

22-5-9 

•) 19 60i 

•) 19 60 

•) 1940 

•) 19 40 

20.40 

•) 19 60 

1 •) I9 60 

, 20.53 

20.29 

10 93 

10 65 

*) 1182 

! 11 07 

11 53 

9 86 

9 03 

9.51 

8 95 

1 10 63 

1 

10.57 

') 10 991 |||(» 

I 

11 04 

8 00 

1 7 02| 

1 8 74 

6 50 

•) 11400! 

•) 116 00 

130 001 

1 130 00 

128 25 

86 50l 

1 •) 67 60l 

! 100.90 

69.10 

122 50, 

1 123 00 

128.50 

130 001 

129 35 

Il2 25i 

1 78 I0| 

100 80 86.10 

124.00| 

1 129 00 

124 00| 

I 125 50 

124 35 

92 25 

56 55 

103 10 

60 90 

•) 144 Ool 

i •) 144 00 

n q 

n q 

♦ 111 15 

•) 87 651 

•) III00|| 89.95 

91 50 

33 ' 

31 6 

31/6 1 

36 6 

• 34 10 

24'3 

21 9 ' 

' 1 

27/5*/, 

2214% 

n. q, ' 

n. q 

n. q 1 

1 

n, q 

n. Q. 

n q. I 

•) 22 - 

• 25/- 

•19/8 

n q. 

n q 

n q. 

n q 

n q I 

29 4» 

n. q. 1 

29/- ! 

1 n q. 

36 6*4 

35 9 

y>n 

37 3 

37 11 > 4 

34 0* , 

M 7’ ^ 

1 32/9 

1 3I/7*/, 

36 6* 41 

35 11 * 4 

36 4*, 

37 4*,, 

38 2 * 4 

33 ll*„ 

32,3*4! 

' 32/5*/,, 

1 31/2*,4 

35 4* . 

34 7* , 

35 1*, 

36 3 , 

36 10*/, 

3I'4** 

30 1 */:, 

30,5»/, 

' 28/5 V. 

n. 35 6 1 

35- 

•) 35 6 

'*> 36 9 I 

•)36'6*4' 

n q 1 

n. q. 

, II. q. 

u q. 

•)33 1*,. 

•) 33'6 

•) 3A3 


*)34 10* , 

29/- ' 

23 10* , 

• 28/9 

1 22/3 V. 

1 38 6 

38 6 

')38 6 

')39,- 1 

'} 39 1 

• 31/- 1 

27 9*4 

r 30/2*', 

' 26/3 •/. 

' 37 6 

37 6 

*137 6 

') 38 - i 

38 4 

29^3 1 

27 2*4 

I* 29/9 

•25/7 

! *) 123.00 

•) 123.00 

•) 123 00 

•) 123 00 

•) 121 20( 

109 00 

85 70 

j 11420, 

95.80 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q 

a. 9. ; 

107.00 

1 n. q. 

• 113 05 

1 

n. q. 1 

n q. 

n. q. 1 

n q 

n q 

n. q. 1 

3 56* 

1 n. q. 1 

! • 3 38 

n.q. 1 

n q 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

4 24| 
119/3 ' 

13 60| 

, n. q. 1 

1 • 4,09 

n. q. 1 

n.q ' 

) 

n. q. 1 

! 

n.q. I, 

1 

n q. 

n q i 

1 

n q j 

1 *111/- 

I 

) 1 

•) 15 90 

i 

t 

*) 15 90' 

1 

•) 15.70' 

J' 

•) 15 7(^ 

i 

•) 15 70 

I 

1590 

' i 

16 68 

1 

1 16 29 

6 50 

6 27! 
12251 

*) 6 29| 

I2.55j 

6 42^ 

6 36 

491 

7 00 

5 27 

5 76 

n q 

12 33 

12 42 

1400 

12 37 

14 45 

1208 

14 621 

14 62 

14 38 

14 12 

14 3b 

12 87 

17 25 

1 13 25 

14.82 

68* 8 

67 

65*/, 

68* 4' 

66 */, 

40 •, 

65*^ 

43 \4 

! 52*/, 

84*, 

83 »/i 

80*/, 

82*4' 

81*4 

47*4 

85’/; 

53*/, 

‘ 67*/, 

1 7,40 

740 

7 42. 

1 

7 75, 

• 7 60 

6 63, 

741 

• 7.08 

7 35 

1_ 

_ 

1 

, _ _ 

_ 

— 



— 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. —• n. q. « not quoted, — n. « norntnol 
«*) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. — c) Prices on preceding Tuesday. 

I) August-July. 2) From 16 Aug. x934. tot Wheat, and. July iS 34 , for rye fixed producers’ prices for the Pnu regtw 

Berlin city. Sec Govt, MMSueet. No. 2. p. 57 and this Cfop Report p 609. — 3 ) XT util 35 Dec 1934 , minimum prto on the 

----- , » M.S .as-A* Kvmtu 9 » —A mjW 


Shipping Sept.-bet. — 9) Shipping Jan -Feb 

















s 


682 


I«ondon (Mark I#ane): Home-grown white 
(sh. p. 336 lb., on laim) . . . 

Mverpool and I^ondon (c.i.f, parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb.): 
Canadian, No 2 Western (Pacific^ 4). . 

Plata (f. a. q.). 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintal): 

Home-grown. 

Foreign . 


Maize. 


186 


21/6 
14 9 

93 50 
95 00 


--- 



28 

August 




Average 


DESCRIPTION 

II 

Sept 

4 

Sept. 

21 

August 

August 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Commercial 


1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

X9SS 

1934 

Season i) 

Barley. 

Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 
p. quintal). 

®) 20.75 

*) 20.75 

20 50 

») 19.00 

») • 19.50 

15.81 

21.25 

I933-36 

• 15.97 

X934-35 

19.60 

Braila; Average quality (lei p. quintal). 



215 

240 

230 

244 

282 

• 237 

• 244 

Prague: Malting, av. qual. (crs. p. quintal) 2 ) 

‘) 126.50 

•) 1*26.50 

«) 125.00 

») 125 00 

*) 125.00 

126.50 

126.50 

• 131.70 

131.70 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

55*/, 

53 ‘,4 

51V« 

55 */. 

56 V 4 

33 */, 

Ji’/' 

34 Vi 

45 V. 

Chica^:Feeding(on sample; cents p .48 lb.) 

61 

65 

66 

70 

65 */, 

45 Vi 

82 

45 V# 

72 V. 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) . 

75*/, 

73 

69 

75 

73 V 4 

40 V. 

»•/, 

39*/, 

67 V. 

Berlin: Home-grown fodder (free at Bran¬ 
denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 3 ). . 

•) 16.20 

16.20 

“) 16.00 

‘) 16.00 

*) 16.00 

•) 16.20 

15.50 

17.08 

16.16 

Antwerp: Danubian (In bond; francs p. q.) 

93.00 

92.00 

91.50 

91.50 

90.25 

72.25 

73.50 

74.10 

69.45 

I^ondon (Mark I,ane): English malting, 
best quality (sh. p. 448 lb., on farm) 

‘‘)41/- 

*) 41 - 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

43/- 

45/- 

38'3 

38/- 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship - 
ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 
Danubian, 3 ®/o impurities. 

19/3 

18/9 

19/8 */4 

20/3 

19.9*', 

n q. 

23/1 Vi 

•15/3 

•19/2 »/, 

Russian (AzofI, Black Sea). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

15/4 Vi 

n. q. 

•14/10 

n. q. 

Canadian No. 3 Western. 

22/IOV, 

22/8*/4 

23'3 

24/10>;, 

26 2 *', 

16 IOV 4 

25/1 

18/0 */, 

21/10*/, 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) . . 

39/6 

n. 38/6 

n.38/1*/, ' 

n.38,- 

36 9 

•21/- 1 

34/7 Vi 

24/8 V* 

•31/6 

Plata ( 64-65 kg. p. hi). 

1 •)19/3 

•) 18/9 

’)I97*/, 1 

V20'3 

•)20/l 

15/10 

22/1 

I5/I1V. 

18'4 

Persian (Iraquian). 1 

' '')18/10*/, 

“) 18/7*', 

•)19 3 ' 

•)19/10*/, 

•')19 5*4 

154 


15/4 Vi 

18'6 

Groningen a): Home-grown, winter(fl.p q.) 

5 57 

5.45 

5 57 

5.67 

5.65 

4 58 

4.91 

5.30 

Oats. 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 



‘) 220 

240 

1 

*) 230 ' 

1 

272 

w. 

i 

1 

1 , 

!• 294 ‘ 

1 

* n q 

Winnipeg: No. s White (cents per 34 lb.) | 

44 ’4 

*44“, 

47*. 

49*. 

49 

36*'* 

34V|l 

42*4 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 

46 

44* , 1 

45 V, 

46 

45»4 

32’, 

57»4l 

' 32*/, 

50’. 

Buenos Aires b): Current quality (paper 
pesos p quintal) .. 

5.95 

5.60 ' 

6 10 

6.40 

6 32 

717 

57 / 

! 1 

• 6.38 

5 39 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm p. quint.) 3 ) 

‘) 15 80 

«) 15 80 

“) 15 80 

V 15 80 

16 70^) 15 80 *) 15 70 

! 16 79 

16.39 

Paris: Home-grown, black and other (de¬ 
livery regional depots; frs.p. quintal). 

94 60 

90.75 

89 00 

91.00 

1 90 35 

48 95 

59 25 

1 

1 66 40 

48 50 


186 


21 9 
14 3 


92.50 
93 50 


19/6 

21/6 

|20 9 

19 1 * , 

19- 

23 1 *. 

23 9 

1 23 11 ' 

S • 184 

22 7 

14 10*. 

156 

1 154 

1 16/4*4 

13/9 


91 00 
92 00 


90 00 h 
92 00 


88.10 

91.40 


98 75 
n. q. 


57 50 
57 60, 


18/7* « 20 10 

18 7*,a 20/10*, 
14/5 I 13^0 *, 

’ 97.10 61.23 

92.60 60 45 


Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) . . 
Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.) . . 
Buenos Aires (b): Yellow Plata (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 

Yellow Plata. 

Cinquantlno (Argentine ** Cuarentino *’) 
I«iverpool and I,ondon (c.i f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 

Danubian. 

Yellow Plata. 

No. 2 White flat Afncan. 

Milan {c). * Alto Milanese > (lire p. quint.) 


ii2‘/4 

6.07 

85 50 

86 00 


n. 24/- 
I 22/9 

n. q. 

I 85.00 


272 

I10*H 112*, 

5.92 6 00 


87.25 91 00 

85 50 92 00 


n. q. 

22/1»/, I 

n. q. I 
**) 91,00 ! 


24- 
22 6 


280 

1 278 

226 ' 

245 

238*/, 

220 

116* 4 

1 113*. 

83*, 

79 VJ 

72*/, 

78*/, 

6.30 

6 13 ' 

4 53 

1 1 

6 92 

4.51. 

5.72 

90.00 

85.251 

1 55.00 

56 35 

56.25| 

53.70 

91 00 

87.50l 

I 5810 

59.50 

60.45! 

58.25 

n q. 

1 

n. q. 

n. q 

23 5*/, 

•16/11 1 

•21/- 

28 6 

23 11 * 5 I 

! 15 / 11 * 4 ' 

22/6‘z. 

16/0 VJ 

19/8*/, 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

|*“)16'5*4 

24/4 Vi 

*17/- 1 

21/4 Vi 

96.50 

93.10 

1 »0 25, 

[ 

46 7? 

81.75 

58.50 


• Indicate.s that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. « not auoUd — n - nominal — 
a) Prices on preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

I) Barley and oats; August-July; maize: May-April. — a) From August 1934. monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery 
Prague. (From August 1935, barley of good quality, not less than 68 kg, per hi) see note p, 609. — 3) From 16 July 1034 for 
fodder barley, and from i August 1934 for oats, fixed producers’ prices for the price region of Berlin. See Curt Measures 
N® a, p. 57, and, this Crop Report p. 609. — 4) Aug.-Dee. 1934 and from May 1935 , Atlantic. — 5 ) New crop 6 ) New 
crop, shipping Jau -Feb — 7) 61-62 kg. p. hi., shipping Sept — «) Shipping Oct. -- 9) Shipping Sept - 10) Shipping Oct • 
Nov. — ij) “Alto” and “Basso Milanese”. 




















11 

Sept. 

19.^6 



I 

2X 

August 
^ 1936 

i 


Average 



Description 

4 

Sept. 

1936 

August 

1936 

August 

1936 

Sept. Sept. 

1935 1934 

1 Commercial 

1 Season x) 

Rice (milled) 






i 

1 1935 

»934 









Valencia (a): No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 






55.50' 46.75 



quintal). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

56.60 

46.95 

Mikin (li) (lire p. quintal); 









Vialone. oiled. 

172.50 

173.50 

173.50 

173.50 

174.00 

153.00. 153.50 

159.20 

177.10 

Maratelli, oiled. 

154.00 

159.50 

159.50 

159.50 

159.60 

138.00 122.00 

136.60 

138.05 

Originario, white. 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p. 7500 lb.): 

125.00 

125.00 

125.00 

125.00 

125.00 

132.35 102.90 

121.75 

102.80 

No. a Burma. 

250-0 

250-0 

250-0 

252-8 

252-8 

262- 8 ; 245-0 

253-8 

201 - 2 

Small mills specials. 

230-0 

227-8 

230-0 

235-8 

233-2 

231-10! 217-0 

227-4 

174-12 

Big mills specials. 

220-0 

220-0 

222-8 

225-0 

224-6 

225- 6 205-6 

219-9 

167-13 

Saigon (Indochinese piastres p. quintal): 






, 


No. X Round white, a3 % brokens 


- e • 

5.21 

5.21 

5.21 

4.40| 4.00 

4.18 

3.25 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens. 

Marseilles (a): No. j Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 


... 

4.88 

4.96 

4.98 

4.12! 3.83 

1 

3.96 

3.09 

p. quintal). 

i;,ondon (a) (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 

64.00 

63.50 

63.00 

63.00 

66.25 

63.25! 54.25 

1 

54.80 

45.95 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch. oiled. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•12/2 I* lO/I*/. 
n. q. ! ll/OV, 

• 12/7 

•10/9 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 14/0»/. 

ii/iov. 

American Blue Rose, extra foncy . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

I3/9*/4( 17/9 

• 15/5 •/. 

17/3Vt 

No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) . 

8/1 

8/1 •/. 

8 / 0 »/, 

8 /- 

81- 

8/1 1 8'0\\ 

7/8 

6/7*74 

No. I Saigon. 

9/- 

9/- 

9/- 

9/- 

9/- 

7/10*/,1 7/7 

7/5 V 4 

6/3 V 4 

Siam .Super, white. 

Tokyo: Chiimai (brown Japanese, average 

9/- 

9/- 

9/4 >/, 

9/3 

: 9/3 

1 

9/9 ! 8 / 8 */, 

31.671 28.60 

I 

i 

! 

9 / 2 % 

7/5 

quality, yen p. koku) . 

Linseed. 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (paper 



... 

... 

15.10 

! ••• 

m? 

26.09 

pesos p. quintal) . 

14.95 

14.80 

15.10 

15.60 

' 8-7-6, 

12.99- 13.39 

12.28 

12.74 

BomlJay: Bold (rupees p. cwt.) .... 

7-5-0 i 

7-11-6 

8 - 1-0 

8 - 2-0 

6-11-3, 6-7-9 

6 -IO-S 

6-7-8 

Antwerp: Plata (in bond; frs. p quint.). 

173.00 > 

172.00 1 

176 50 

178.50 177.00 

141 . 00 ! 109.90 

127.55 

107.60 

I^ondon (c. i. f.; X P- long ton): 


1 




t i 


Plata (dehvery Hull) . 

11-17-6 , 

11-15-0 

11-18-9 

12- 2-6 

12- 5-9ln. 9-16-31 10-10-0 

9-13-2 

10- 0-8 

Bombay Bold . 

Duluth: No. x Northern (futures market 

13-18-9 

14- 0-0 , 

1 

1 -5-0 

14- 7-6 

15-1-loi »2- 7-6i 11-19-1 

1 ' t 

12- 5- 5 

IM7-0 

quotations; cents p. 56 lb ) .... 

Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 

210 

205 I 

j 

>) 209 »/4 

») 206*', 

n 210*,. 

ao 

ao 

172 V 4 

1 

I 1935-36 

i 

186*/, 

1934*35 

Upper Egypt . 

*) 71 0 

*) 68.5 j 

*) 78.6 

‘) 80 2 

(*)* 8! 0 

*) 63 2 *) 47.9 

1 69.7 

62.0 

Sakcllandis.. 

London:Sakellaridis (c.i f., delivery Hull; 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q i 

1 

n. q. 

i n. q. 

•) 58.2 V* 43.8 

;• 64.0 

57.7 

£ p. long ton). 

Cotton. 

^)n.6-l7-6 

•)n.6-l7.6 

n, q, ^ 

i 

n. q. 

n.8-15-0!)n.6-4-4l‘)4-17-2 

i ' 

in.6-l3-7i 

1 , ; 

5-18-7 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.) . . 

12 52 

12.00 ! 

11.751 

11.83 

12,07 

10.691 13 00 

! 11.64 

12.47 

New York: Middhng (cents p. lb.) . . . 
Bombay (rupees p, 784 lb.); 

Broach, f. g. (futures-market quota¬ 

12 55 

12.04 , 

1 

11 78 i 

12.03 

' 12.22 

10.80j 12.99 

1 

11.74 

12.46 

! 

tions) . 

218»* 

2i2*.4 ) 

-) 210»,, 

221 

' 220 V. 

200*, 217»/g 

, 210*/, 

230*/, 

Broach, f. g. (spot) . 

n. q 

n. q. 

225 

222 

225 *. 

220 *,.! 213 V. 

I* 220 »/4 

198*/, 

233*/, 

Ooxnra, fine (s^t). 

Alexandria (talaris p. kantar); 

n. q 1 

n q. , 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

195*,,! 190*/, 

208*/, 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

17.65 

17.25 , 

17.55 

17.30 

17.82 

14.32i 14.79 

1 16.11 

15.20 

Ashmuni-T^gora, f. g. f. 2 ). 

12.82 

12.55 

12.55 

13.15 

13.45 

12.001 12.85 

' 13.61 

13.34 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.). . . 

14.67 

14.09 J 

14.16 

14.41 

14.61 

13.021 14,85 

13.88 

14.38 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.) . . 

n. 5.65 

n. 5.60 1 

n. 5.60 

n. 5.60 

W. 5.65'n 6.00;n. 5.42 

jn. 5.86 

n. 6.04 

I.e Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.). 
Iriverpool (pence per lb.): 

256.50 

246.00 

246.50 

248.50 

251.60 

222.85; 255 25 

240.00 

250.75 

Middling, fair. 

n. 8.09 

n 7.80 ; 

n. 7.80 

n. 7.84 

n. 7.94 

n. 7.30in. 8.11 

n. 7 58 

n. 7.95 

Middling. 

6.99 ! 

6.70: 

6.70 

6.74 

6.84 

6.30| 7.06 

6 53 

6.94 

Sfio Paulo, g. f. 

6.99 

6.70 

6.70 

6.76 

6.81 

6.45] 7.05 

6 81 

6.99 

Broach, good staple, f. g. 

It. 5.63 ' 

n. 5.38 

n. 5.33 

n. 5.29 

n. 5.38 

5 . 20 ; 5.27 

! 5.43 

5.61 

C. P. Oorara, superfine. 

5.79 1 

5.54 

5.49 

5.54 

5.60 

5.271 5.37 

5.61' 

5.73 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f g. f. 

10.74 1 

10.31 

10.28 i 

10.34 , 

10.71 

8.29 8.42 

7,21 7.28; 

' 9.181 

852 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f. 

7.63 j 

7.52 

7.86 

8.00 1 

8.09 

7.49 

7.55 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. » not quotod, — n. nominal. 
— a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday pricn. 

1 ) Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug.: cotton; Aug.-July. ~ s) Prom August 1933 , Ashmuni, f. g. t quality only. ~~ 3 ) September 
futures. — 4 ) New crop. — 3 ) April-May futures. 





































Avbraob 


Description 

ir 

Sept, 

Sept. 

28 

August 

1936 

2X 

August 

1936 

August 

1936 

Sept. 

Sept, 

Commercial 

Season 


1936 

1936 

X935 

X 934 

X935 1 

*934 

Bacon. 

l«ondon, Provision Exchange (a) (shil> 




1 

1 




1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


lin^, p. cwt.): 

English, N* i, lean sizable. 

97/- 

99/- 

99/- 

98/- ! 

98/9 

85/3 

96/1 

i 69/11 

91/2 

Danish, 1 , sizable. 

100 /- 

100 /- 

100 /- 

100 /- 1 

100 /- 

85/- 

94/4 

1 88/6 1 


Irish, N* z, sizable. 

91/6 

95/6 

96/- 

??/• 1 

98/1 

84/- 

94/1 

88)8 

90/5 

I^ithuanian, z, sizable. 

87/- 

91/- 

91/- 

91/- , 

92/- 

80/9 

86/6 

82/1 

82/- 

Dutch, N* z, sizable. 

94/- 

96/- 

%/- 

96/- 1 


82/3 

?*/? 

85/4 

84/- 

Polish, N® z, sizable . 

87/- 

91/- 

91/- 

91/- 

92/- 

78/9 

86/3 

' 80/- 

80/It 

Swedish, N® z, sizable. 

94/- 

96/- 

96/- 

96/- 


81/9 

88/4 

85/2 

84/4 

Canadian, N® z, sizable. 

Butter. 

87/- 

91/- 

91/- 

91/- 

1 

1 

227.00 

92/- 

78/9 

86/9 

79/3 

1 

80/3 

Copenhagen (6); Danish (crs. p. quint). 
Deeuwarden, Commission for butter quota- 

227.00 

227.00 

227.00 

225 50 

225 00 

180.00 

, 192.30 

160 75 

tions (b): Dutch (cents p.kg ) z) . 
Germany {e) (fixed prices; Rm. p. 30 Kg.) 2 ): 

58 

61 

63 

63 

5 ) 62 

58 

43 

48'/.' 

44'/, 

Butter with quality mark .... 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

131 00 

1 130.00 

129.04 

Creamery butter . 

123 00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

122 00 

123.001 

120.87 

I«ondon (4): English creamery, finest 







114/4 

119/6 

1 

109/6 

quality (shillings p cwt.). 

l,ondon, Provision Exchange (a) (shil- 

142/4 

142,4 

142/4 

142/4 

140/- 

132/2 

lings, p. cwt). 










Danish creamery, unsalted. 

128/ 

128/- 

128/- 

128/- 

127/3 

126/3 

106/3 

112/9 

98/8 

Estonian, unsalted. 

104/- 

108/- 

112 /- 

n. q. 

• 110/9 

n q 

60/3 

* 81/M 

•67/M 

Latvian, unsalted . 

11 q 

n q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q 1 

n. q. 

60/6 

* 86/1 , 

•69/3 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

Argentine, finest, unsalted. 

103/- 

108/6 

110 /- 

112 /- i 

no/6 

101/7 

! 69/l(^ 

93/4 1 

80/4 

101 /- 

10 ;/- 

no/- 

108/- 

108'- 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 82/10 

• 68/3 

Siberian salted. 

105/- 

109'- 

112/6 

112/6 

iII/1 1 

99/1 

61/8 

• 90/7 

•66/- 

Australian, finest, salted. 

108/6 I 

114/- 

118/6 

120/6 

118/- I 

109/10 

71/1 

89/7 

70 2 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 

109/6 

; 114/6 

119/- 

121/6 

118/10 

110/3 

1 

72 3 

1 91/M 

72 7 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. quintal): 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

1 

1 

1 




Parmigiauo-Keggiano, zst quality, pro¬ 


1 




1 i 

73100 



duction 19^4 3 ) 

1 •) 845 00 

•) 845 00 

875 00 

875 00 

872 50 

' 746 25 

775 45 

724 30 

Farmigiano - Reggiano, ist quality, 









production 193*5 3) . . ... 

’) 785 00 

’) 785 00 

845.00 

845.00 

842 50 

687 50 

551 25 

743.25 

615 60 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . . 
Rome. Roman Feconno, choice (hre p q)*) 

620 00 

620.00 

610.00 

585 00 

583 75 

568 75 

403.75 

508.90 

412.60 

•>) 975 00 

'*) 975 00 

1,162.50 

1,162 50 

1 

1,162 50 

912 50 

593 50 

865.50 

658.65 

Alkmaar. Edam 40 + (40 % butterfat, 
with the country’s cheese mark) fac¬ 



1 

1 


1 


tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) 
Gouda; Gouda 45 + (wholemilk cheese, with 
the country’s cheese mark) home 

16.50 

16 50 

16 50 

i 17.50 

17.87 

, 20 25 

1 

18.20 

i 

' 14.84 

( 

1 

18.64 

made (fionns p. 50 kg ). 

21 50 

21 50 

22 00 

22 00 

22.00 

24.25 

23.25j 

19.75 

22.52 

Kempten (c) (Rm. p. 50 kg.) 










Soft cheese, green, 20 % butterfat . . 
Emmenthal from the Allghu, whole- 

26.00 

26 00 

26 00 

26.00 

26.00 

26 00 

1 

26.00 

1 26.00 

23.25 

milk cheese, ist quality. 

I^ndon, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 

80.00 

80 00 

80.00 

80 00 

80.00 

80.00 

1 

71 00 

1 77.00 

71.50 

lings, p cwt ): 



78- ^ 







English Cheddar, finest farmers . . 

79 /- 

78/- 


78/- 

74/8 

75/6 

63/10 

82/- 

1 • 77/8 , 

•83 5 

English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected. 

77/- 

74/8 

75/10 

73/9 

78/9 

70/- 

80/5 ' 

83/4 

Italian Gorgonzola (4). 

n q. 

n. q. 

n q 

n q 

n. q 

1 109/11 

79/- 

* 102/2 

82/9 

Dutch F^ijui, 40 + (4). 

Canadian, finest white. 

48/6 

49/6 

, 49/6 

48/- 

49/3 

55/10 

54/- 

44/4 

54/5 

•) 71/- 

») 71/6 

' 9) 71/- 

g) 69 3 

, 9 ) 67yll 

y) 55/1 

y) 50/ 

60/3 , 

54/- 

New Zealand, finest white .... 

68/9 

70/- 

i 

72/- 

70/6 , 

1 68/7 

1 

1 

54/9 

47/10 

48/9 ' 

46/5 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q not quoted. — n. «• notntnal^ 
«) Average prices rhursda>, and Friday morning. — b) Thursday prices — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for the week. 

i) Home prices are Increased by a consumers’-duty which was, from i 8 080 — a) Sec note page 306 of the Crop Report 
April ig 34 - 3 ) Prices of 1011 cheese arc compared, for the preceding year*, with those of cheese made in 193a and 1931- 
respectivi ly, piices of 1934-clicesc with those of cheese made in 1933 and 1932 The yearly averages refer to the periods from 
Sept to August. — ri From 27 September 1935, export prices - 5 ) 6 august (revised)* 50 6) 1934-chcese ~ 7) 1035- 

chee«c 8 )i(n 5 ) 3 '> chese - y) New make 



























685 


S 



XI 

4 

28 

21 

Average 

Description^ 

Sept 

Sept 

August 

August 







1936 

1936 

X936 

1936 

August 

Sept 

Sept 

Commercial 






1936 

1935 

*934 

Season x) 









1935 

*934 

Eggs. 










Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual 





t 





(frs. p. 100 ). 

60.00 

54 00 

56.00 

54.00 

i 53 00 

58 75 

52 00 

48.35 

42.80 

Danmark (a): Danish for export (crs. per 





1 




qumtal). 

126 00 

116 00 

110 00 

no 00 

t 104 00 

123 60 

126.00 

106.75 

103A0 

Roermond, auction : Dutch, 57/58 





1 



each, white (d. p. xoo) : 

Fixed price for export into Germany. 






4 10 

4 00 

3 75 

3.96 

Price for other destinations. 

Warsaw (b): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 
each, varjus colpurs (zloty p. 1440 , 



... 



3 27 

3 29 

2.97 

3.34 

including box).. 

83 50 

76 00 

68 00 

70 00 

«) 76 50 

96 87 

88 75 

104 43 

106.50 

Berlin (c) German, big, new laid (Rm. 





1 




P 100) 





1 





marked « G I S >, 65 gr. each . . . 

12.00 

1200 

1200 

12 00 

12 00 

11.50 

10 12 

10.57 

10.37 

marked cGIfi», 55 /Co gr each 
[.ondon. Egg Exchange (d) (sli. p. great 

1000 

1000 

10.00 

1000 

, 1000 

1 

10 00 

8 75 

9.34 

9.03 

hundred) 

English, National Mark, specials . . . 

18/5 

18/- 

18/- 

18- 

17/7 >'4 

I 8/7 > 4 

16/7 Vi 

15/9 

15/5 

Belgian, 15 Vi lb. p. izo. 

10/7 V. 
133 

9/IOVt 

9/4 

10/3 

9/10 

10 8 Vi 

•10/4 V. 

•11/3 Vi 

• M/ 0 »/i 

Danish, 18 lb p. 120 . 

Northern Irish, 18 Ib p. xzo 2 ) . . 

13- 

ii/iov. 

12/4 V. 

1 12/7 

12 / 10 */. 

12'6 

12/5 

12/5»/4 

16/3 

15/7 

15/7 

16/6 

16/0 V*l 175 » 4 

14/5 •/, 

15/1 V. 

• 12/9»/» 

Dutch, all brown, x 8 lb. p. X 2 o . . . 

14/- 

13/6 

13 1 S 

13/9 

1 13/7 V4 

142 *4 

13/2 V. 

13/2 Vi 

13/5 

Polish, 51/52 grams each . 

6/3 

6/3 

6 4 V» 

6/7 

1 6/6 */. 

75 ** 

7/1 

• 7/1 V* 

uwu 

Chinese, violet ... ... 

1 89 

8/7 Vt 

87 

8/9 

1 88 *4 

90 *4 

8/9 * 4 

• 8 /lOV. 

• 8 / 3 V 4 

Australian, x 6 lb p. X20 . 

t n. q. 

n q 

n q 

1 

[ 

n q 

n q. 

n q 

•11/3 •/. 

•n/ 2 v# 

• 1 Wi 

Maritime freights 

1 


1 




! 



(R\tes for bntirf cargoes) 







[ 

*935 36 

. —, 


1 






1934-35 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 


1 ' 


1 ’ 



1 

1 

1 


Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg l(shill per 

18 - 

l8/~ 

1 17- 

1 

16 - 

1 

• 14/- 

1 

1 14 3 

• 14/7 j 

• 13/n 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamb.j long ton) 

13/- 

1 13- 

13- 

13 - 

' 12/6 

9'9 

' 9,9 

• 10 /- I 

• 9/U 

St. John to Liverpool 3) . . \ 

Port Churchill to United King- i 

n. q. 

i 

1 n q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 

n q 

n. q 

n. q. 

•20 >* 

1 

• 1/6 

Montreal to United Kingdom , 

Gulf to United Kingdom 3 ). 1 ' 

n 29 

^ n 2 9 

n 2 9 

1 n 29 

n 29 

n q. 

2'9 

n q. j 

• 2/9 

2l\ V, 

1 2/1 V. 

21- 

1 2/9 

2/- 

1/6 

1/8 *4 

•111! 

• I/ 6 V 4 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n q 

n q 

2 6 

2/6 

• 2/6 

2/6 

New York to Liverpool 3 / ] 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

1 n q 

n q. 

1 6 

1/6 

• 1/6 i 

1/6 

Northern Range to U.K /Cont. / 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh per 

n. q. 

1 n. q 

n. q 

1 n. q. 

1 

n. a. 

1 

1/6 

n. q. 

I/IO ' 

1 

n. q. 

long ton). 

Ea Plata Down River 4) ^ 

22 6 

1 20/6 

19/- 

1 

19 - 

17- 

20/2 

19 3Vil 

1 

• 18 IV. 

/Bahia Blanca to U.K./ i 


1 


1 

1 





Contment. f 

Plata Up River 5 )/Neco- \ 
cheatoU.K./Coiitinent . (><>”8 to") 

n 179 

n 176 

n,l7-3 

j n.l7- 

.n 16 11 

•) 15 9 

15/5 

*I6'5*,| 

U/U 

19/- 

18/9 

18/6 

18/3 

18/3 

1 ’) 17- 

16/9 

17 9 ',1 

16/2 

Western Australia to U. K / 1 




1 

Continent. / 

27- 

27/- 

") 28/- 

1 

•) 28 - 

riae/- 

! 

h 24/6 

25/9 

* 26 6 ' 

24/6 

Shipments of Rice. 



1 


1 

1 

1 


*934 



1 


1 





Saigon to Europe. ( (shill per 

25/- 

^ 25/- 

25/- 

25- 

1 24 9 

1 23- 

n.25/7*', 

•23/5 1 

24/2Vi 

Burma to U. K./Continent . . ( long ton) 

n. q. 

1 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n q. 

1 n q 

1 

' n. q 

n. q. 

•21/8 1 

•23/3 


* Indicates that the product, or the maritime freight, was not quoted during pait of the period under review. — n. q. 

■■ not guoUd. — n » nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated. — b) Average prices for 

weeks commencing on preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d) Prices on preceding Monday 

i) Shipments of wheat and maise: Aug.-July. — a) From a8 Feb. “Extra special” quality. — 3) Rates for parcels by 

liners. — 4) ” Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires, Ea Plata and Montevideo. — 5) “ Up River ” includes the 

ports on the ParanA River as far as San l,orenao. Cargoes from ports beyond San T^orenao (Colastine, Santa FC and Paran&) 
are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 6) 6-11 July: 75.50; a<) June 4 July; 74 23 — 7) Minimum rate of freight. — 
S) Sooth Australia. 














EXCHANGE RATES 

Rblation op various currencies to their parity with the Swiss franc i) 


Actual Exchange Rates 


Percentage devxatou from Parity with Swiss 
Franc premium (+) or discount (—) 


National cuhkencxes 

11 

4 

.8 



11 

4 

2 » 

21 


Sept 

‘'•ept 

1 August 

August 


Sept 

Sept 

August 

t August 


1936 

1936 

193b 

1936 


1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

German v free reichsmark 

123 400 

123 450 

123 300 

123 400 


00 

00 

— 01 

00 

Argentina paper peso f) 2 ) 

87 465 1 

1 86 583 

86 053 

85 841 

— 

60 2 

- 60 6 

! — 60 9 

- 61 0 

Belgium belga 

51 875 

51 775 

51 775 

51 775 


00 

- 02 

— 02 

- 02 

Canada dollar 

3 070 

3 067 

3 067 

3 067 

— 

40 8 

— 408 

- 40 8 

- 408 

Denmark crown 

69 225 1 

69 050 

68 875 

68 950 

— 

50 2 

- 50 3 

— 50 4 

~ 50 4 

Spam peseta 

n q 

n q 

n q 

I n q 


n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

E^vpt pound 3 ) 

United Kingdom pouud ‘iterlii„ 

^ 15 525 

15 455 

15 425 

15 430 

— 

38 4 

— 38 7 

- 38 8 

- 38 8 

United States dollar 

3 070 

3 066 

3 066 

3 066 

4- 

03 

1 02 I 

f 02 

4- 02 

I ranee franc 

Indo China piaster 4 ) 

20215 

20 197 

20 200 

20 205 

- 

04 

- os' 

— 05 

- 05 

Hungari pengj 5 ) 

60 625 

60 125 

59 800 

58 625 

— 

33 1 

- 33 7 

— 34 0 

- 34 2 

India rupee f) 

117214 

116 685 

116 459 

116 496 

— 

38 0 

- 38 3 1 

- 38 4 

- 38 4 

Italy lira 

24 125 

24 150 1 

24 150 

24 150 

— 

116 

- 115 

- 115 

- 115 

Japan yen f) 

90 951 

90 540 

90 365 

90 394 

— 

64 8 

- 65 0 

- 65 0 

~ 65 0 

Netherlands florin 

, 208 200 

208 350 ' 

208 250 

208 350 

— 

0 1 

00 

00 

00 

Poland zloty 

1 57 500 

57 500 1 

57 500 

58 000 

— 

1 1 

- 1 1 

- 1 1 

- 02 

Rumania leu 5 ) 

1 825 

1850 

1 825 

1 825 

— 

41 1 

— 40 3 

— 41 1 

— 41 1 

Sweden crown 

80 025 

79 750 

79 550 

79 550 

— 

42 4 1 

- 42 6 

- 42 7 

— 42 7 

Czechoslovakia crou n 

12 6/5 

12 650 1 

12 660 

12 660 

— 

09 ' 

1 1 

- 1 1 

- 1 1 


i) The exchiingt rate represents th v il u of loo units of the n'lUonal cirrtncy lone unit for Uu dollar incl the pound 
sterling) eypresstcl as fir is possible in bwi'.s francs on the Zurich L'cchin^i With regirl to the tiirrencus marked thus f 
a conversion his been male the omc,iii il tschint, rates m lyondon h ing ouvtiUl into Swiss francs it the riU of the i, in 
Zurich - 2 ) I rti cxchuigc — As the rclition Utwttn the Egypliin poun I ml tht poun 1 sterling rtnuins unclunped 
the exchange rite of the latter only I'l gnen — 4 ) A the rclition bitwecn tin Indo Chiiust pustcr and the I rcnch franc 
changes onl\ slightlv the ixchmgt rate ol the litter mly 1 ^ given — 5 ) Bank notes 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

la the follownicj pages the indc\ numbers of prices of agncultural products and other price- 
indices, of interest to the farmer, are gi\eii as published in the different countries 

Owing to the substantial divergence, which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting Wmallv to 
unite them 

In addition to the original data a summary table is gi\cn below 

Percentage variations in the index-numhers for iugnst jgsO 


Comparison with Juh 1936 


Comparison with August 1935 


COUNTRIFS 


Index numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 


Index numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 


Index numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 


Index numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 


German V 

England and Maks 

Argentina 

Canada 

United States Bure m of Agile Economies 
United Stall s Bureau of I^boi 
Fmland 
Hungary 
New Zealand 
Netherlands 
Poland 
Yugoslavii 
plant products 
livestock products 


i 30 
25 

^ 79 

106 
^ 78 

3 I 

00 
I 3 
38 


04 

i 24 

F 1 4 

- 10 I 

■i 06 


20 

+ 33 

-H 32 3 

4- 186 

} 170 

4 57 

00 

i 194 

4 122 


+ 2 I 

64 

I I 4 
- 34 

+ 3 1 


4 06 l{ 


- 10 1 1 

4- 179 / 


+ 19 



INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 


Description 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

August 

August 

A’car 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1935 1 

19.34 

Germany 

(Statistisches Reichsanit) 

1913 e* xoo. 

Foodstuifs of plant origin. 

1 

i 

! 115.2 

117.2 

116.9 

116.4 

115.5 

114,8 ' 

114.5 

115.7 

113.4 

108.7 

Livestock. 

92.0 

89.1 

88.9 

88.7 

89.0 

88.4 

88.6 

73.4 

84.2 

70.9 

Livestock products. 

111.6 

108 8 

107.3 

107.2 

107 3 

107.4 

109.6 

104.0 

107.1 , 

105.0 

Feeding stuffs. 

106.6 

110.2 

111.2 

110.7 

109.8 

108 8 

103.7 

108.7 

104.6 

102.0 

Total agricultural products . 

I 106.4 

106.1 

105.7 

105.3 

103.0 

104 5 

104.3 

99 6 

102.2 

95.9 

Fertilizers. 

64 4 

62.9 

68 4 

67 9 

69.9 

69 9 

65 9 

67.9 

66.8 

58.7 

Agricultural dead slock. 

111 3 

111.4 

111.3 

111.4 

1113 

1112 

lll.t 

111.4 

lll.l 

111.1 

Finished manufactures {<^ Konsumgutcr ) 

127.8 

127.4 

126.7 

126.2 

125.9 

125.6 

124 1 

II6.7 

124.0 

117.3 

Wholesale products tn general 

104 6 

104.2 

104.0 

103 8 

103.7 

103.6 

102 4 

lOO.l 

101.8 

98.3 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of AgiicuUure and Fisheries) 
Average for coiresponding months 

of 191 r M Jou 

Agricultural products 2 ) . . 

124 

1 

121 1 

121 

I 

120 

129 

122 

120 

122 

123 

119 

Feeding stulf-» ... 

105 

93 1 

87 

85 

86 

85 

80 

101 

87 

91 

Fertilizers ... .... 

1 88 1 

89 1 

89 1 

89 ' 

89 1 

89 

88 

89 , 

88 

90 

Wholesale products in general 3 ) . . 


102 1 ’ 

993 { 

100.2 1 

100 9 j 

101 h 

98 9 

98.1 

99.5 

96.4 

Argentina 

(iJanct) Central de In Repdblica Argentina) 
1926 =e 100 ' 

Cereals and linseed. 1 

92 9 

1 

1 

85 1 i 

1 

78.9 1 

78.3 

i 

1 

I 

78 5 

77 7 

64 3 

1 

1 

1 

83 9 1 

67.2 

68.1 

Meat. , 

101.4 

95.7 

92 8 1 

89 4 ’ 

85.5 

86 5 

88 6 ' 

80.0 

1 84 0 

78.1 

Hides and skins. , 

83.4 

77 7 1 

78 1 1 

80.7 

88.6 

93.2 

76 3 

59 6 i 

I 90.5 

71,6 

\VooI. I 

106 4 

100.1 

98 9 i 

97.7 ' 

98.2 

99.2 

78 7 

82.2 ! 

1 74.6 

84.3 

Dairy products. . 1 

92.9 

84.6 

86.6 ! 

94.2 

83,0 

73.3 

104.6 

68.2 1 

i 88,8 

62.3 

Forest products. . , | 

95,6 

95.5 

97.7 I 

98.0 

97.7, 

95 0 

91 8 , 

71.6 1 

! 92 2 

73.1 

Total agricultural products .... 1 

93,9 

87,0 1 

82.5 1 

I 

82.1 ' 

82.5 ' 

82 2 

71 0 

80.0 ' 

72 1 

70.5 

Canada 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, I 

Internal Trade Branch) | 

1926 too f 

Field products (grain, etc.). 1 

74.1 

• 1 

1 

! 

63.2 i 

1 

1 

60.8 

59.9 

1 

1 

59.8 

59.2 

55.5 

60.7 

57.1 

53,8 

Livestock and livestock products ... I 

71.9 

71.6 1 

70.7 1 

73.0 

73.8 

76.0 , 

72.4 ; 

62.9 

73 9 

67 7 

Total Canadian farm products . . , . j 

7U 

66.3 1 

64.5 

64.8 

65.0 

65.5 

61.8 , 

61.5 

63.4 

59.0 

11 rtilizers. 

74.3 

74.3 ! 

74.3 

74.3 

72.9 

24.3 

75.8 j 

74.6 

75 8 

75.9 

Consumers* goods (other than foodstuifs, 
beverages and tobacco). 

75.5 

1 

75.0 1 

75.3 

75.3 

i 

75.3 1 

75.8 

I 

75.4 , 

i 

76,5 ‘ 

75 7 

77.0 

Wholesale products in general . 

76.2 

74.4 1 

i 

72,3 

71.8 

72.2 

72.4 

71.6 

1 

72.2 1 

72.1 

71.6 


X) For an explauation of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, rctercnce should be made to the Institute’s publi- 
- ition Indix-numberf of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price tndices of interest to the Partner (Rome, 1930) and 
lo the Crop Report (January 193a, pages 77 to 79; July xgja, page 302; March 1934, page 231; December i934i page 696), 
2 ) Revised index-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments and, from x September 1934 the Cattle Emergency Act payments. — 
3 } Calculated by the Staiist, reduced to base-year 19x3 **• xoo. 
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Description 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

August 

August 

Vear 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1935 

X934 

X935 j 

X934 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average x 909 ’io to 19 x 3*14 ^00 




88 

89 

92 

96 

106 

103 

93 

Cereals . 

129 

109 

87 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

103 

105 

96 

96 

96 

93 

97 

107 

101 

99 

Fruits. 

108 

117 

115 

103 

89 

94 

87 

101 

91 

100 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

134 

115 

99 

105 

107 

77 

92 

108 

127 

104 

Meat animals. 

123 

119 

120 

118 

125 

122 

129 

68 

117 

1 5? 

Dairy products. 

125 

116 

106 

106 

114 

118 

98 

97 

108 


Chickens and eggs. 

112 

106 

103 

101 

97 

99 

111 

86 

117 

1 89 

Miscellaneous. 

152 

131 

120 

97 

94 

91 

102 

125 

97 

I 108 

Total agricultural products ... 

124 

115 

107 

103 

105 

105 

106 

% 

108 

90 

Commodities purchased z). 

126 

123 

120 

121 

121 

121 

125 

125 

125 

123 

Agricultural wages i) . 

United States 

— 


108 


— 

101 

■i) 90 

:;) 90 

95 

88 

j 

(Bureau of I<abor) 

1926 100 . 









82.4 

1 74 5 

Cereals. 

102 4 

88 9 

73 0 

70 6 

73.9 

75 6 

79 3 

860 


livestock and poultry. 

84 5 

82 0 

83 2 

82.5 

88.3 

88 3 

91.6 

56 2 

84.9 

51.5 

Other farm products. 

77 8 

78.2 

! 75 8 

71.4 

74.4 

69 1 

71.4 

73.1 

73.4 

70 5 

Total agricultural products . 

83 8 

81.3 

1 78 1 

75 2 

76.9 

76 5 

79.3 

69.8 

78.7 

65.3 

Agricultural implements. 

94 2 

94.2 

94 2 

94 2 

94 2 

942 

93.6 i 

92 0 

93.7 

89 6 

Pntilizer materials. 

66 7 

65.2 

64 0 

64.7 

64.6 

64.8 

66 8 

64.8 

66.3 

67 1 

Mixed fertilizers. 

69 3 

68.7 

66 0 

1 65 3 

64.5 

68.3 

68.1 

73.0 

70 6 

1 72 5 

Cattle feed. 

1142 

107.9 

80 7 

71 2 

74.0 

67.9 

71.3 

104 0 

88 4 

1 89 4 

NOH’agricultural commodities .... 

80 9 

80.3 

794 

79 2 

80.1 

80.2 

80 6 

77 8 

80 2 

1 76 9 

Wholesale products in general .... 

Finland 

81 6 

80 5 

79 2 1 

1 

78 6 

79 7 

1 

79 6 

80 5 

76 4 

i 

80.0 i 

i 

74 9 

1 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1936 =» 100 . 








! 



Cereals. 

87 

87 

89 

88 

88 

87 

78 

86 1 

80 

82 

Potatoes. 

77 

93 

83 

83 

85 

83 

83 

42 

75 

1 49 

Fodder. 

60 

59 

65 

66 

66 

65 

55 

63 

62 

72 

Meat. 

86 

88 

82 

77 

80 

83 

81 

74 

75 i 

71 

Dairy products. 

81 

81 

80 

78 

78 

84 

84 

75 

83 1 

75 

Total agricultural products .... 

79 

79 

78 

76 

78 

81 

77 

73 

76 

73 

Wholesale products in general . . 

91 

91 

90 

90 

90 

91 

90 

90 

90 

90 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

29 x 3 « xoo. 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

71 

71 

70 

72 

75 

79 

79 

69 

— 

— 

Wholesale products in general . . 

Italy 

86 

86 

85 

86 

88 

91 

89 

S' 

1 

1 

(Consiglio Provinciale dell’Economia 
Corporativa di Milano) 

1913 *“ 100 . 











National agricultural products . . . 







379.6 

305 3 

... 

297.9 

Wholesale products in general .... 


... 





329.2 

274.8 

... 

275.8 

New Zealand 
(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average Z 909 *X 3 100 










! 

Dairy products ' . 

1198 

1142 

106 9 

96,9 

92.6 

93 2 

908 

82 4 

91.3 

76 7 

Meat. 

155 0 

158 4 

159 8 

157.8 

159 2 

159.3 

1480 

151.6 

157.6 

151.8 

Wool. 

107 4 

111.7 

102 2 

109.0 

108.3 

113.7 

85.1 

104.1 

82.2 

127.3 

Other pastoral products. 

124 4 

123 1 

121.6 

1164 

120.5 

121.4 

100.7 

85.1 

96.7 

88.8 

All pastoral and dairy products . . . 

127 5 

126.8 

121 9 

1180 

116.6 

118 1 

105.3 

105 4 

107.2 

108.9 

F^ield products . 

120.4 

118.8 

127 4 

128.8 

129 9 

133.4 

126.3 

122 0 

126.0 

120.0 

Total agricultural products ..... 

126 6 

128.3 

122 1 

1184 

117.0 

118.6 

106.0 

105.6 

108.8 

1 104.7 


I) I;tO-1914 s=i 100 — 2 ) July, 
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Description 

August 

1936 

July 

1936 

June 

1936 

May 

1936 

April 

1936 

March 

1936 

August' 

1935 

August 

1934 

Year 

Norway 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vet) 
Average I 909 'i 4 *=» 100 . 

Cereals. 

154 

148 

148 


145 

145 

143 

134 

1935-36 

3 ) 

144 

1934-35 

3 ) 

126 

Potatoes. 

101 

128 

132 

147 

155 

160 

168 

125 

165 

132 

Pork. 

112 

101 

101 

93 

108 

111 

107 

80 

109 

83 

Other meat. 

155 

155 

146 

143 

144 

143 

161 

149 

146 

137 

Dairy products. 

135 

135 

137 

137 

137 

137 

99 

132 

139 

132 

Eggs. 

110 

98 

88 

88 

101 

no 

139 

84 

102 

92 

Concentnited feeding stuffs. 

127 

127 

126 

129 

126 

124 

125 

103 

123 

109 

Maize. 

132 

128 

125 

125 

124 

120 I 

114 

lOO 

113 

101 

Fertilizers. 

86 

87 

88 

B, 

88 

88 j 

1 

83 

88 

82 

81 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-23 to 1928 29 — loo. 

Plant products.. 

57 

52 

47 

50 

48 

i 

1 

47 

52 

68 

50 

58 

Livestock products. 

54 

54 

55 

54 


50 

48 

51 

51 

49 

Total agricultural products . 

55 

53 

53 

53 

51 

49 

49 

55 

51 

51 

Agricultural wages . 

68 

68 

69 

68 

69 

69 

69 

71 

69 

71 

Wholesale products tn general i) . . . 

1 

62.7 

62 3 

i 

61 6 

61 0 

j 

61 1 

61.5 

60.8 

— 

4 ) 61.5 

4) 63.0 

Poland 1 

(Ccutial Bureau of Statislu*') 

1928 - 100 . 

Raw plant products. 

34 6 

34 4 

! 1 

40 0 

39.8 

! 

39 1 

i 

36.0 

1 

29.6 

39 1 

1935 i 

33.9 

1934 

35.6 

Meat animals. 

40.7 

40 5 

40.6 

41.1 

38.5 

34.7 

45.3 

37.3 

35.5 

36.7 

Dairy product!- and eggs. 

36 9 

37.8 

35.8 

37 5 

38.4 

39.3 

40.2 

36.7 

41 2 

41.2 

Products directly sold by farmers . 

37.0 

37 0 

30.4 

39 8 

38.8 

36 2 

36 7 

38.1 

35.8 

37.0 

Flour and grotits. 

40 3 

i 38,0 

39.7 

39 2 

40.0 

36.0 

34 7 

41.5 

36.7 

38.8 

Meat and lard-fat. 

47.8 

I 47.5 

46.6 

48 0 1 

42.2 

39.3 

47.3 

43.1 

40.8 

43.5 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 


1 716 

71.7 

71 6 ' 

71.8 

71.8 

79.3 

90.0 

79.2 

88 6 

Products of agricultural industries - 

*53.1 

1 52 3 

1 ' 

52.6 

52.9 

i 51.2 

48.9 

53.7 

57.9 

52.0 

56.7 

Total agricultural products . 

45.0 

1 44.5 

45.9 

46.3 

44.9 

42.4 

45.1 

47.9 

43.8 

46.8 

Commodities purchased 2 ). 

64.8 

64.4 

64.0 

63 7 

64 0 

64.4 

! 66.5 

... 

66 3 

70.3 

Wholesale products in general 2 ) . . . 

53.9 

53 6 

53.9 

53.7 

53.0 

52.1 

53 6 


53.0 

55.7 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

oi the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 100, 

Plant products. 

60.8 

60.9 

64.5 

69.0 

76.3 

80.5 

67.6 

56.5 

68.2 

57.4 

livestock products. 

62,6 

61.1 

56.2 

57.4 

56.5 

55.6 

53 1 

51.9 

56.6 

55.4 

Industrial products , , '. 

67.6 

67.5 

67.6 

67.9 

69.4 

69.7 

66 4 

65.3 

66.7 

67.4 

Wholesale products in general . 

66.0 

65.6 

65.4 

67.0 

69.1 

70.0 

64.8 

61.1 

65.9 

63.2 


i) New indeX'HUtubers, calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base i926>i930 •» loo. — 2) In 
consequence of a revision of the iudex-numbers of the prices of fertilizers, the other Series affected by these prices have also 
been revised. •— 3) Agricultural year: Norway: ist April-3i March; Netherlands: 1st JuIy-30 June. — 4) Calendar year. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION ON PRICES 

In the table below some quotations are given of Friday 18 September 
1936. The qualities and price-imits used in various markets will be found in 
the table " Weekly Prices by Products " pages 610-613. 


WllKAT 

Winnipeg. 105 •/• 

Chicago.u. 117.00 

Minneapolis. 134’/$ 

New*York. 128 */4 

Buenos Aires. . . n 00 

Hamburg* Manitoba N« 1 . 

» Barusso. io.<>i 

Antwerp: Home-grown . 114 00 

» N” I Manitoba. oo 

» Barusso. ijH 00 

lyondotr Home-grown. h/u 

I,iverpool and Ivondon 

French. no 

South Kussian. no 

N® I North, Manitoba (Atlantic) . . . 38/10 K 

N** 1 North. Manitoba (Pacific) . . . 39/3 

N" 3 North. Manitoba (Pacific) . 37/7 

White Pacific. 3 f »'6 

Rosafe. i) 34 /' 

Karachi. 3 i>/- 

Wost Australian. 39/0 

New South Wales. 39/1 

Milan. 1)123 00 

Ryk 

Winmpcg. 08 V* 

Groningen. 7.80 

Barlt.y 

Winnipeg. 39 Ve 

Antwerp. . 91 00 

I^ondon. .... 4 i/o 

Tdverpool and lAiinion* 

Danulnan. ... 19 /*; 

Kussian. no 

Canadian N® 3 Western. 24/7 

Californian. 3 *)/- 

Plata. 2 ) i <)/7 

Iraquiati. 3) 19/3 

Groningen. . 5 50 

Oats 

Winnipeg. . . . . 44^/4 

Chicago . 40 

Buenos Aires .... 3 

Paris. 05 75 

lyondon. n ,/3 

lyiverpool and lyoiidon* 

Canadian N” 2 Western. 22/3 

Plata. . . 14/10 

Milan* Home Grown. 93 *)0 

» Foreign. 95 00 

Maize 

Chicago. 

Buenos Aires. 6 00 

Antwerp: Plata. 80.00 

» Cinquantiuo. 87 00 

I^iverpool and l^ondon* 

Danubian. u c. 

Yellow Plata. 22/10 ‘2 

N® 2 African. u. e. 

Milan. 84 00 

Kice (milled) 

Milan: Vialone. 172-50 

» Maratelli. 154 00 

» Originario. 125.00 

Rangoon. N® 2 Burma. 247 8 

» Small mills. 227 H 

» Big mills. 222-8 


Rice (milled) {Conhnutd) 


lyondon: N® 3 Belloch. n. c. 

i» Italian. n. c. 

» American Blue Rose. n. c. 

» N« 2 Rangoon. 8/1 y* 

» N® 1 Saigon. 9/- 

» Siam Silper. 9/4 *2 

lyINSEED 

Buenos Aires. M -75 

Antwerp. i73 00 

I^ondon Plata.ii-i 7 -f> 

» Bombay. 131819 

Duluth. . . 4) 208 

Cottonseed 

Alexandria ITpper Fgypt . . . . 68 9 

» Sakellaridis. . 03 i 

Ivondon Sakellaridis. ... 11 6-17-6 

CoiroN 

New Orleans . . . . 12 .38 

New York.... . 12 38 

Bombay* Broach, f g., futures .... 221 o 

* Broach f g (spot) ... . n c 

» Oomra. fine (spot) . n. o 

Alexandria. Sakellaridis, f g f . . . 17 45 

» Ashmuni, f g f. 12 75 

De Havre . . 2.53 5o 

J.iverpool. Middling, fan . . . 11 K 08 

» Middling . 6 98 

* Sao I’aulo, g 1 . . 6.98 

» Broach, g f . n. 5 61 

» C P Oomr.i s’fine . . . 5 77 

» Sakellaridis, f g 1 . 10.24 

» Pjiper Fgyptiau, f g f 7 60 

Bdttkr 

Copenhagen. . . 21S 00 

J^eeiiwardeii . ... 58 

Antwerp. 19 25 

I^udon Ivnglish.i37/8 

» Danish.124/“ 

» Ivstonian . n c 

* J.,ettoiiian ... ... . n 1 

» Dutch. 99/9 

» Argentine. 9 <'/- 

» Siberian. 102/6 

» Australian. . . 105/6 

» New-Zealand . iu5/6 

Cheese 

Milan Parmigiauo 1934. 845.00 

» » 1935. 785 ou 

» (iorgouzola. 620 00 

Dondon: Cheddar. ... 79/- 

» Cheshire. 77 /- 

» Gorgonzola (danish). 88/8 

» FMam 40 % . 51/- 

» Canadian. . 69/6 

» New-Zcaland. 67; 6 

Kggs 

Antwerp: Belgian. 68.00 

Denmark: Dani.sli. 136.00 

lyUiidon: Knglish. 19'6 

» Belgian.* . . . . lo/io V2 

» Danish. i 3 /i ’jt 

» Northern Irish. 17/6 

» Dutch. 14/9 

» Polish. 6/8 % 

» Chinese. 8/7 

» Australian. n c. 


1) New crop, shipping Jan.-Feb. — 2) Shipping October; 6i-6a kg. iier hi. — 3) Shipping October. — 
4) September futures. 
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FIXING OF WHEAT PRICES IN FRANCE 

The Central Committee of the Wheat Board set up by the Law of 15 August 
1936, has fixed the price of new crop wheat at Fr. 140 per ql. as from i September 
with a monthly increment of Fr. i.oo up to 31 January 1937, and of Fr. 1.50 
for the following months. Wheat sales during August will be paid at a price of 
Fr. 139. Thus, the prices of good quality marketable wheat of a hectolitre weight 
of 72 kg. will be established as follows: 


Month 

Francs 
per quintal 

Month 

Francs 
per quintal 

September . . . 

.... 14000 

March. 


October. 

.... 14I 00 

April ... 

.148 50 

November .... 

.... 142 00 

May . 

.150.00 

December .... 

. . . . 14300 

June . 

.151*50 

J anuary . 

.... 144 00 

July . 

.15300 

February .... 

. . . . 14550 




Premiums are paid on wheat with a greater hectolitre weight, beginning from 
73 kg., with a maximum of Fr. 7 per ql. for wheat with a hectolitre weight be¬ 
tween 79 and 79.999 kg. Similarly, deductions are made under 71.5 kg., the 
maximum being Fr. 5.50 per ql. for wheat with a hectolitre weight between 67.999 
and 67 kg. 














RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH THE PRICES ARE QUOTED 
IN THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i) 


8 -* 6s>* *“ 



Prof. AI3SSANORO Brizt, Segretario generate delPIstUtOo, Direttore responsabile 















MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted %n the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germanyy Austria^ Hungary^ Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: I -» excellent, a « good, 3 » average, 4 » bad, 5 =* very bad; France: 100 excellent, 70 =» good, 
60 » fairly good, 50 « average, 30 bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 » excellent, 
4 good, 3 »■ average, 2 ~ bad, i =» very bad; Netherlands: 90 =* excellent, 70 good, 60 « fairly 
good, so « below average; Switzerland: 100 ss excellent, 90 » very good, 75 » good, 60 =» fairly good, 
50 ssr average, 40 « rather bod, 30 « bad, 10 = very bad; U, S. S. R.‘ 5 = good, 4 =» above the average, 
3 » average, 2 » below average, i » bad; Canada: 100 » crop condition promising a yield equivalent 
to the average yield of a long series of yean; United States: 100 « crop condition which promises a 
n'^mal yield; Egypt: 100 == from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average 
yielu of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: xoo = crop 
condition which promises a yield equal to Ihe average of the last ten years. 


WORLD WHEAT SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS 

For the fourth year in succession the world's wheat crop is insufficient to 
cover requirements for consumj)tion; once more the deficit will be met by drawing 
on the stocks carried over from preceding seasons. The object of the present 
examination is to make as exact an analysis as possible of the statistical position 
in the current wheat season, to endeavour to estimate how far the 1936 crop 
falls below probable requirements for consumption, how much must be drawn 
from the stocks existing on i August 1936 and to what level stocks will be reduced 
by 31 July 1937. 


I, — The 1936 WHEAT CROP. 

The e.stimate of the world wheat crop made at this time of year still rests on 
uncertain ground. The official data available to the Institute concerning the 
crop results in the northern lieiliisphere are largely provisional and consequently 
subject to modifications sometimes by no means negligible. In addition, data 
are not available for all countries; the gaps are not usually very important and 
are filled by approximations based on information concerning the area cultivated 
and the probable unit-yield to be expected from the weather during the season. 
This year, however, amongst the countries for which data are lacking is 
one of the largest producers in Europe, Italy, and this serious gap has also 
had to be filled by a conjectural estimate that may differ widely from the 
actual result. In addition, there are also lacking the data for the producing 
countries of the southern hemisphere, where the crops have still to pass through 
the most critical phase of their growth cycle; for these countries, except for 
Australia, there have also been adopted conjectural figures but these have a 
much smaller value as approximations than the corresponding estimates for the 
northern hemisphere since they are based not on probable unit-yields of crops 
already harvested but on prospects estimated from the condition of standing 
crops at least two months before harvest. These more or less approximate 


6 /. tp ingl. 
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results are given in the following table. So estimated, the production of wheat 
in 1936 appears fairly good in Asia and in South America, on the whole mediocre 
in the European countries and in Oceania and distinctly bad in North America 
and Africa. 


World Wheat Production i). 

(milhon bushelh). 


yiiJARS 

Europe 2 ) 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 2 ) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 2) 

“ “ 

U.S.S.R. 

jg23-27 average . . 

1,243 

1.210 

275 

402 

108 

143 

3,381 

o94 

1028 • . . 

1,409 

1.492 

399 

342 

116 

168 

3,926 

807 

1929 . 

1,451 

1,139 

221 

384 

136 

134 

3,465 

694 

1930 . ... 

1,360 

1,319 

273 

456 

115 I 

221 

3,744 

989 

1931 • • . 

1,435 

1,275 

264 

407 

13! 

197 

3.709 

753 

1932 . . . . 

1,490 

1.210 

286 

393 

140 

225 

3.744 i 

742 

1933 . . . . 

1.747 

845 

345 

422 

124 

186 

3.669 1 

1,018 

IQ34 

1,551 

814 

290 

433 

152 

140 

3,380 1 

1,117 

1935 

1.573 I 

911 

195 

450 

i 136 

151 

3,416 

1J32 

ForecavSt 1939 . . . 

1.450 

873 

295 

434 

114 

138 

3,304 



i) Not including China, Iran, Turkey and Iiaq. ~ 2) Not inclmluiR U.S S.R. 


Despite the uneciual value of the various estimates that together constitute 
at this time of year the estimate of world wheat production this may be consid¬ 
ered as providing a sufficient approximation to the actual harvest results. 
Differences of varying magnitude appear each year between the estimates avail¬ 
able in October and the final results but, save in exceptional cases, they are 
not of a nature such as to involve fundamental modifications in the statistical 
position of the wheat market as it is pictured at this time of the year. As 
appears from the following table, the results for the world as a whole liave in 
each of the last three seasons exceeded the October forecasts; the increase, which 
was a large one in 1933, was smaller in 1934 and almost negligible in 1935. 


Forecasts and final data of world wheat production. 

(m million bin.hcls). 


STATES 


1 1933 crop 

1 1934 crop 

1 1935 crop 


1 Forecasts 

I (October 

1933) 

Final data 

Forecasts 

(October 

1934) 

j 

Final data 

Forecasts. 

(October 

1935) 

Final data 

Hurojje. 


1,670 

1,747 

1,477 

1,551 

1,540 

1.573 

North America . 


808 

845 

786 

814 

900 

911 

South America 


268 

345 

294 

290 

225 

195 

Asia. 


415 

422 

426 

i 433 

445 

450 

Africa ... 


114 

124 

136 

152 

130 

136 

Oceania. 


195 

1 186 

147 

140 

140 

151 

Total . 


3,470 

3»669 

' J 

3,266 

3,380 

3,380 

3,416 


Last year at the same date we asked the question whether the figure of 
world production in 1935 would prove an under-estimate as serious as tho.se 
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i.xperienced in previous years and the answer was that, while in our opinion an 
increase of 20 to 40 million bushels seemed probable for European production 
the figures as a whole, provided there were no surprises in tlie harvest results 
of the southern hemisphere, very closely approximated to tlie actual; the data 
in the above table show that this opinion was well-founded. As regards the 
present estimate of world wheat production in 193b it would aj)pcar that the 
figures known for the northern hemisphere are closely related to the influence 
of the very unfavourable summer on unit-yields and that the damage to cro])S 
has already been largely reflected in a considerable reduction of forecasts. 
Perhaps in some parts of Europe, North America and Africa tlie seriousness 
of cro]) damage has been somewhat exaggerated so that eventually, as final 
figures are established, a slight increase will have to be regarded as more ])ro- 
bable than a decrease in the totals for the different continents. On the u hole 
we are, however, of the opinion, as in October of last year, that the estimates 
available at this date are sufficiently close to furnish a serious basis for the 
examination of wheat supplies and requirements in the current season, always 
with due allowance, of course, for changes that may be brouglit about by the 
weather in the southern hemisphere, a factor that cannot be forecast. 

On the basis of the nifoririation at present available, wheat production 
in 1936 in the different continents presents the following picture. In Europe 
production remains considerably behm 1,490 inilhVin bushels, a level always 
exceeded in the last three years: the croj) would thus a])pear to be mediocre in 
comparison with those of the last few years (8 per cent with respect to 1935 and 
4 per cent w'ith respect to the 1930-34 average) but it distinctly exceeds the 
i()23-27 average (by 207 million bushels or 17 per cent) and remains slightly 
above the 1928-32 average (by 22 millions or 2 per cent). The poor result 
(obtained in 1936 is due to the decrease in area cultivated to w heat and still more 
to the low’ unit-yield. The decline in area is for the most part attributable to 
unfavourab'le weather in the autumn of 1935 and spring of 193b but in some 
countries also to difficulties in marketing at a remunerative price. The low’ 
unit-yield may be ascribed to the distinctly unfavourable weather, the autumn 
having been abnormally dry, the winter mild and rainy and the summer ex¬ 
cessively w'et and stormy in Western and Middle Europe. The unit-yield in 
these countries as a whole in 193b has in fact been very low’ - • only 19.5 bushels 
per acre — approaching even the lowest of the last ten years; the average of the 
five years 1931-35 was 22.5 and that of the five years 1926-30 was 19.8 bushels. 
The particular importance of the continued improvement of unit-yields of wdieat 
in Europe has often been emphasized here and the phenomenon attributed to 
progress in cultural methods, w’hich has had a steady influence on the volume of 
production and in consequence on the decrease of luiropean imports. The poor 
unit-yield of the 1936 crop may appear to contradict these statenjents; in fact, 
however, it has always been recognised here that technical progress cannot 
neutralize the effect of bad weather and render wheat production independent of 
sun and rain; there will always be variations in the crop from one year to another 
and they will alw^a^’^s be due*to good or bad weather, but these variations will 
oscillate around an average considerably higher than ten years ago. 
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Unit Yields of Wheat (i). 

(bushels per acre). 


YEARS i 

1 

Europe 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia j 

i 

Africa 

1 Oceania 

Total 

*) 

1 

! U.S.S.R. 

1923-27 Average - . . 

18.0 

15.4 

13.0 

11.4 

10.8 

12.9 

15.0 

10.9 

1928 . 

19.8 

17.8 

15.5 


10.6 

1.2 

16.1 

11.7 

1929 . 

20.7 

12.6 

11.3 

10.7 i 

11.7 

8.8 

14.3 

9.4 

1930 . 

18.4 

14.9 ! 

11.9 

12.8 . 

9.7 

12.0 

14.9 

11.9 

1931 . 

18.9 

15.0 

13.5 

11.3 1 

11.2 

13.1 

15.2 

8.3 

1932 .; 

19.8 

14.0 

13.5 

10.6 

11.3 

14.0 

15.0 ! 

8.8 

1933 .1 

22.5 

II.O 

156 

11.3 ■ 

10.4 

12.3 

15.2 i 

12.3 

1934 . 

20.0 

11.9 1 

! 13.7 

10.6 , 

12.6 

11.0 

14.6 1 

12.8 

1935 . 

20.0 

11.9 ' 

' 12.3 

1 

114 1 

10.9 

12.5 

14.6 

12.2 

Forecast 1936 . ... 

19.0 

11.3 

14.6 ' 

. 1.2 1 

9.4 

11.0 1 

14.0 

... 


i) Calculated on the area harvested — 2 ) Not mcludhi}? China, Iran, Turkey and Iraq. 


The 1936 crop in North America is more or less of the same size as those 
of the three preceding years and is thus for the fourth year in succession ex¬ 
tremely bad; the decrease amounts to 340 million bushels or 28 per cent with 
respect to the 1923-27 average and to 410 million or 32 per cent with respect 
to the 1928-32 average. Heavy losses were caused to spring crops by drought 
both in the United States and Canada and winter wheat in the United States 
has been only a mediocre crop. 

In Asia (not including China, Iran and Turkey) total production is slightly 
smaller than last year but remains practically the same as the fi\^e-year average. 
In China and Turkey the crop appears to be abundant. 

Production in Africa is bad in consequence of the severe damage occasioned 
by drought in Morocco, Tunisia and recently in the Union of South Africa; the 
Algerian crop is not more than passable and only Egypt records a production 
somewhat above the average. 

As for the countries of the southern hemisphere a considerable increase in 
the South American crop is expected in consequence of the favourable forecasts 
in Argentina on an area much larger tlian last year. In Oceania despite the 
extension of area under wheat, a jiroduction slightly under that of last year 
but appreciably below the average is expected. 

In brief, on the basis of the provisional data and the forecasts at present 
available, world production in 1936 appears to be very small, even below the 1935 
level, which was one of the lowest experienced since the World War. If the 
South American crop, whicli promises to be larger than last year, is excluded, 
production remains to a greater or less degree smaller than that of 1935. 

For the exporting countries as a whole production is mediocre but appre¬ 
ciably greater than in 1935, thanks to the good results obtained in the European 
exporting countries and to those expected from Argentina, the total of which 
will partly compensate for the poor outturns in the other exporting countries. 
The total production of the iniporting countries remains on the other hand 
distinctly smaller than in the four preceding years and presents only a small 
margin over the average of the crops prior to 1932. 
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II. — Exportabi^e supplies of wheat. 

The exportable surplus of the various groups of exporters is represented by 
the difference between total supplies existing in each country and internal 
requirements for consumption and for the necessary minimum end-of~season 
carryover. The totals exportable from the various countries are arrived at as 
follows. 

North America. — For the fourth time in succession the Ignited States 
have a crop smaller than recpiirements for internal consumption. Production 
of wheat in 1936 is estimated at 627 million bushels, while annual consumption 
inside the country oscillates around 660 millions. The new crop, added to the 
stocks existing at the beginning of the season (172 million bushels), gives a 
total supply of 799 million bushels, which would suffice to cover normal internal 
requirements (660 million for food, feed and seed and 105 million for minimum 
carryover), leaving in addition a surplus of about 34 million available for export. 
It must, however, be noted that i) the production of other cereals and especially 
of mai/.e has this year been exceptionally poor; 2) that the greater part of old 
crop stocks consists of loW“(|uality wheats unsuitable for milling; 3) that there 
is in prospect a great extension of wheat sowings. If account is taken of the 
fact that all these elements tend to increase the quantities of wheat for feeding 
livestock (including poultry) as well as those used for sowings, there are grounds 
for believing that the sur})lus of 34 million bushels above indicated as exportable 
will be practically entirely absorbed by the increase in the disappearance for 
food, feed and loss. There would thus be an almost exact correspondence be¬ 
tween supplies and re(|uirements of wlieat in the F^nited States but it must be 
borne in mind that the production of several types of hard spring nheat was 
so reduced b}’ drought in 1936 that it w 411 be necessary this year, as last year 
for the same season, to import similar wheats of Canadian origin to meet the 
deficit. These imports are estimated by the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington at about 25 million bushels. It is apparent that the quantities 
thus imported and delivered to the mills for internal consumj)tion set free cor¬ 
responding (juantities of domestic wheat to be exported or accumulated as stocks 
additional to the minimum end-of-season carryover. To the United States 
there may consequently be attributed an exportable surplus of 25 million bushels, 
taking into account the surplus due to the import of certain kinds of wheat; 
this surplus in any case has its counterpart in a need to import an equal amount, 
which figures amongst those attributed to the extra-European importing countries. 

In Canada, where drought has caused serious damage, the provisional esti¬ 
mate of production gives a total of hardly 233 million bushels; in some quarters 
this estimate is considered somewhat pessimistic. Stocks of Canadian wheat 
existing on i August amounted to nearly 129 millions, including those kept in 
store in the United States; total supplies are thus 362 million bushels. Estimating 
internal consumption at 105 millions and assuming a minimum carryover of 
27 millions, exportable supplies of Canadian wheat for the current season attain 
230 million bushels against 347 million last season and 375 million on the average 
of the five preceding seasons. 
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Argentina and Australia. — On the basis of the prospects indicated by crop 
condition some months prior to the harvest, tlie exportable surpluses of the two 
great surpluS"j)roducing countries of the southern hemisphere can be established 
only in an approximately indicative wa}*, it being still possible for the crops to 
give results very different from those now reported. 

In Argentina, despite the rather unfavourable opening of the season, excessive 
rains having hindered cultivation and in some cases sowings, the area cultivated 
exceeds by about 20 per cent that of last year. Crops suffered somewhat in 
September from drought but the general rains in mid-October were very favour¬ 
able and revived hopes of a good harvest. If weather remains normal the 
harvest may give a unit-yield slightly in excess of the average and a production 
of about 240 million bushels against 140 million last year and 244 million on the 
average of the five preceding years. If this forecast proves well-founded the 
new Argentine cro]^ will give an exportable surplus of 150 million bushels, 
assuming an internal disa])pearance of go millions. Adding to the exportable 
surplus of new wheat the 28 million bushels of exportable old crop stocks exist¬ 
ing on I August the exportable supplies of Argentine wheat in ig3b-37 wall 
reach a total of 178 millions. They would thus be larger than those of the past 
season, w’hich were scarcely 97 millions, but still a])preciably below the average 
of the five preceding seasons, which amounted to 200 million bushels. 

For Australia the first official forecast of ])roduction has just been received, 
placing it at neatly 130 million bushels, a little below' that of last year, despite 
the increase of 5 pet cent in area cultivated, result due to the ratJier unfavourable 
weather, characterized by insufficiency of rain. If this forecast is confirmed 
the new crop will leave, after deduction t)f 50 million bushels for internal con¬ 
sumption, an exportable surplus of about 80 million. Adding to this surplus the 
stocks of old wheat on i Augu.st, estimated at 32 million bushels, the total 
exportable sui)plies of Australian wheat in i03()-37 attain 112 million, a 
total much below' that of last year (1,^3 millions) and very much smaller than 
the average of the five preceding seasons (180 millions). 

India. — This year’s wheat production is slightly smaller, though of the 
same order of magnitude as that of last year and the average, which w'ere almost 
entirely absorbed by internal consumption. 

India has for several years in fact, been practically absent from the inter¬ 
national wheat market, prices on the external market not having been sufficiently 
attractive to lead to the movement of any considerable (juantities. The recent 
rise of the international price of wheat and the abundance of food from the last 
crops may, however, permit a revival of the Indian export, especially if the 
prospects for the coming crops are favourable. For the moment the placing 
of any substantial quantities abroad does not .seem likely and for the present 
season the total exportable from India may be expected to be not more than 
5 million bushels. 

U. S. S. R. — No official estimate of the Soviet crop for 1936 has so far 
been published and the information from various sources as regards production 
is rather contradictory. This divergence of opinion would seem to reflect the 
irregularity of the crops from region to region. Winter wheat seems to have 
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benefited from a generally favourable season; particularly in the southwestern 
areas, where winter sowings have more importance, production should have 
been very satisfactory; on the other hand, spring wheat, which represents about 
two—thirds of the total wheat grown in theU. S. S. R., suffered at the beginning 
of the summer from severe drought, accompanied by excessive heat, espe¬ 
cially in the southeast, and it should therefore have given a unit-yield very 
irregular from region to region but on the whole rather below the average. Total 
production of wheat would thus appear to be distinctly below that in the last two 
years. On the other hand the volume of exports from the vSoviet Union is not 
always in relation to internal resources, being more often subordinated to the 
exigencies of commercial policy and the internal economic policy of the (govern¬ 
ment. However, the need of foreign valuta that formerly tended to force up 
wdieat exports has become less pressing now that e(|uilibriuin has been attained 
in the trade balance and the production of gold has been increased, while the 
abolition of bread-rationing and the increase of po])ulation may be expected 
to increase reciuirements for consumption. Given this situation it would seem 
likely this year that the Soviet Union will not figure on the international 
wheat market with any large quantities. 

European exporting countries. — The four Danubian countries together with 
Poland and Lithuania have this year had an excellent cro]), attaining, accord 
ing to provisional estimates, qCx) million bushels and approaching closely the 
record of recent years (462 million in 1031). Given the caution with which these 
provisional estimates are made, it is even probable that the final figures will 
bring a slight increase in the total as at present estimated. Of these six coun¬ 
tries Lithuania alone records a poor crop smaller than that of last year and the 
average, in consequence of drought damage; all the other countries, especially 
Romania and Yugoslavia, report very large wheat crops. This group of countries 
has obtained a good crop of rye, a cereal largely consumed in Poland, Hungary 
and Lithuania (where, however, the 1936 production was small). The maize 
crop has been a large one in Bulgaria and Yugo.slavia and above the average in 
Romania, countries where maize is utilized on a large scale for human con- 
sum])tion. vStocks of old-crop wheat in these countries at the beginning of the 
new season appear practically normal. Taking into account these factors, the 
probable export of this group may be estimated at 90 million bushels against 
34 million actually exported in 1935-36 and 42 million in the five preceding 
years. 

North Africa and other comitrics. — The three exporting countries of North 
Africa have this year had a very small crop on the whole, especially in Morocco 
and Tuni.sia, where drought and high temperatures have reduced the crop to 
half the average. Only Algeria, with its just mediocre production, may have 
an export surplus of any size. The barley crop has given the same results as 
that of wheat save in Morocco, where it is satisfactory. The abundant stocks 
of wheat possessed by these three countries last year were diminished during 
the past season and w^ere practically at their normal level on i August 1036. 
Exports of North African wheats may therefore be expected to be in.significant 
in 1936-37 but in view of the rise in international prices and especially of the 
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demand for hard wheats and the greater ease of marketing in France this year, 
the export surplus of North Africa may yet attain 15 million bushels, including 
in that figure the small quantities that may be exported by the other surplus- 
producing countries of less importance, such as Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Chile and 
Uruguay. 

From these considerations as a whole it follows that the quantities available 
to meet the demand of importing countries in ig36-'37 amount to hardly 676 
million bushels, which means a further decrease of 70 million in the already 
heavily reduced total of last season 


Exportable supplier of wheat. 

(million Imshtls) 


SEASONS 

Canada 

United 

States 

Argtn 

tina 

Austra 

ha 

USSR 

I) 

India 

I) 

Danub 
coun¬ 
tries 1 ) 2 ) 

North 
Africa 
i) 3 ) 

Afloat 

Totals 

1926 27 . ... 

320 

220 

195 

130 

49 

11 

44 

2 

39 

1.010 

1927-28 . 

388 

231 

246 

95 

3 

8 

31 

15 

46 

1,063 

1928-29 . 

496 

317 

331 

136 

0 

0 

34 

17 

•»5 

1,376 

1929 30 . 

293 

359 

186 

99 

10 

2 

55 

20 

37 

1,061 

1930 31 . 

382 

342 

173 

200 

1 

' 0 

51 * 

24 

39 

1,324 

193 X -32 . 

319 

430 

173 

192 

65 

3 

1 84 ‘ 

27 

38 1 

1 1.331 

J 1932 33. 

452 

348 

182 

191 

17 


12 

21 

30 1 

' 1,253 

1933 34. 

367 

' 233 

237 

158 

1 35 

1 « 

36 1 

24 

32 

U23 

1934-35 . 

352 

68 

239 

153 

1 2 

1 ’ 

26 1 

35 

35 1 

1 911 

1935 36 

347 

64 

97 1 

133 

29 

I 2 : 

33 

25 

17 

747 

Forecast 1936 37 

230 i 

1 

4 ) 25 

178 

1 112 

i 

0 

1 3 1 

90 

15 

21 



1 ) Fxports - 2 ) Including rolaud ard l,itliuania — 3 ) Including the* other minor exporting countries 

4 ) Sec text page 697 


Of the four large exporters only Argentina show s an increase in the (piantities 
available for export but one that cannot compensate for the decreases recorded 
by the three other countries so that, on the whole, the group show**H a decline 
of 96 million bushels on last year's total The total supplies available in Argen¬ 
tina and Australia, though appreciably exceeding those of last season (290 million 
against 230 million) nevertheless remain much below those of any of the pre¬ 
ceding years. The smaller exporters have on the whole larger supplies than 
ill 1935-36 (no millions against 89 millions), thanks to the growth in the surplus 
of the Danubian countries, which largely compensates for the contraction expected 
in v^oviet and Nortli African exports. 

III. — Requirements ok importing countries. 

European importing countneh. — In the absence of official estimates for 
some countries, the 1936 crop in this group can only be very roughly estimated 
at about 990 million bushels. This is a very mediocre production, involving a 
decrease of about 200 millions or 16 per cent, on the 1935 total and one of 130 
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millions or ii per cent, on the five-year average. The decrease in production with 
respect to last year is due in great part to the mediocre or bad crops in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, France, Greece, Italy, Latvia, Portugal and Spain, countries that together 
show a decline of about 175 million bushels or 21 per cent, on the 1935 total, 
while in the other countries the results remain practically the same or slightly 
less than those of 1935. Stocks in these countries as a whole, though smaller 
than last year, remain above the normal. 

In view of this situation the import requirements of these countries during 
the present season must be determined. It may be said at once that the 
decrease in production will not involve a corresponding increase in the import 
demand on the part of the deficit countries. This would certainly be the case 
if international trade were free and goods moved according to supply and 
demand but at the present time requirements and available supplies do not 
balance save to the extent permitted by political, military, economic and 
especially monetary exigencies, to which they remain subordinated. Account 
must therefore be taken in anal3\sing the probable requirements of the European 
importing countries not only of the supplies of wheat available to them but 
of the entire situation as thus defined. These countries may be placed in three 
groups. 

Tlie first group comprises those possessing supplies sufficient (or super¬ 
abundant) with respect to internal requirements (Czechoslovakia, Estonia^ 
Latvia, Portugal, Spain and Sweden). Despite the poor crop of 1936 these 
countries still retain. sufficient stocks to cover their re(j[uirements practically 
completely; Czechoslovakia has even a surplus and if prices do not involve 
too heavy a sacrifice they may {export about 5 million bushels. 

The second group, in which production largely covers internal reqiiirements, 
comprises Austria, France, Germany, Greece and Ital3\ These countries, which 
last .season imported 40 to 45 million bushels have all had crops smaller than in 
1035, ^t^nie even very much smaller. P'rance stillhas large stocks but a large pro¬ 
portion is of low quality. Germany has also large stocks but in other countries 
the reserves appear to be practically normal. The rye and potato crops of these 
countries are satisfactory while that of maize in Italy is excellent. The pro¬ 
bable imports of this group in 193O-37 may be estimated at 95 million bushels. 

The third group consists of countries whose supplies are much less than their 
internal requirements; the United Kingdom, the Irish P'ree State, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Denmark, P'inland and Norway. Wheat production in 
these countries, which in the last few years had shown a remarkable and con¬ 
tinued increase, was checked in 1936, From an average of 85 millions in 
1928-32 it had risen to 115 millions in IQ33, to 130 millions in 1934 and in 
1935 but fell to 115 millions last year owing especially to the reduction of the 
crop in the United Kingdom and the Irish Free State. Last season the majority 
of these countries considerably reduced their carr^’^overs and the imports of the 
last months of the season show that they have not undertaken the reconstruction 
of their reserves. The imports of wheat into these countries in 1935-36 fell to 
316 million bushels, a decline of 12 millions on the previous year, due to the 
lessened demand for wheats of low quality, which could no longer compete in 
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price with other fodder cereals. This year, in view of the very marked rise in 
price of these cereals, the relation between the price of fodder wheats and that 
of other competing cereals may again act as a stimulant to demand. The 
probable imports of these countries as a whole may be estimated at 330 million 
bushels, of which 230 million would be absorbed by the United Kingdom and 
the Irish Free State, 40 million by Belgium, 40 million by Switzerland and the 
Netherlands and 20 million by Denmark, Finland and Norway. 

Summarizing these estimates, the import demand in 1936-37 is estimated 
for all European countries at about 420 million bushels, a total exceeding by 
nearly 17 per cent, the actual imports of the two preceding seasons and by 
7 per cent, those of 1933-34 but remaining 7 per cent, below those of 1932-33 
and from 20 to 40 per cent, below thOvSe of previous years. The provisional 
figures of production, probable imports and apparent consumption of Europe 
for the present season, compared with those of the previous years are indicated 
below. 


Production and apparent consumption of wheat in Europe. 

(milljon l>usbcls) 


YEARS 

Importing Countries 

Exporting Countries (i) 

Total Europe 

1 

Produc¬ 

tion 

1 

Net 

Imports 

Apparent 

con¬ 

sumption 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Net 

exports 

Apparent 

con¬ 

sumption 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Net 

imports 

Apparent 

con¬ 

sumption 

1925-26. 

1,037 

531 

1,568 

366 

49 i 

1 

1 317 

1.403 

482 

1,885 

1926-27. 

865 

66) 

1,526 

350 

44 j 

! 306 

1,215 

617 

1,832 

1927-28. 

935 , 

657 

1,592 

339 

31 ! 

308 

1,274 

626 

1,900 

1928-29. 

976 1 

657 

1,633 

433 

34 : 

399 

1,409 

623 

2,032 

1929-30. 

1,073 

515 

1,588 

378 ' 

55 

323 

1.451 

460 

1,911 

1930-31. 

915 

618 

1,533 

445 

51 : 

394 

1,360 

567 

1,927 

1931-32. 

973 

613 

1,586 

462 

84 , 

378 

1.435 

529 

1,964 

1932-33. 

1,211 

446 

1,657 

279 

12 

267 

1490 

434 

1.924 

1933-34. 

1,292 

393 

1,685 

455 

36 

419 

1,747 

357 

2,104 

1934-35. 

1,215 

357 

1,572 

336 

26 

310 

1,551 

331 

1,882 

1935-36 .... 

1,188 

2 ) 360 1 

2 ) 1,550 1 

385 ' 

34 

351 

1.573 

2 ) 330 

2 ) 1,900 

1936-37 (Forecast) 

990 

420 

1.410 

460 , 

90 j 

i 370 

1,450 

330 

1,780 


1 ) Bulgaria, Hungary, Komania, Yugoslavia, Poland and lyituania. — 2 ) Rounded estimate. 


Extra-European importing countries. — The majority of extra-European 
countries, including Brazil, which is one of the principal buyers of wheat in this 
group, have a wheat import that remains almost constant. The fluctuations 
from year to year in the total imported by this group generally reflect the demand 
in China, Japan, Manchukiio, Egypt and the Union of South Africa, countries 
that regulate their imports according to the volume of their own crops. Fluc¬ 
tuations are also due to imports by suiplus-producing countries that find it 
necessary exceptionally to have recourse to foreign sources when their own crops 
are poor. The total import of extra-European countries, which previously 
oscillated around 200 million bushels, has in the last few years done so around 
150 millions; during the past season even this level was attained only through 
the abnormal demand from the United States, which had a net import of nearly 
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35 million bushels. In the current season this American demand is being re¬ 
peated, as already observed, but probably only up to 25 millions. 

Amongst the countries of variable import those presenting the most consider¬ 
able differences from year to year are China and Manchukuo. The former, 
despite a very mediocre crop in 1935, imported scarcely 8 million bushels during 
1935-36; the rise in wheat prices and the difficulties regarding the balance of 
international payments formed a serious hindrance to importation of the quan¬ 
tities necessary to meet the deficit in internal production. Production this 
year is much larger than last year and China will be able to do without any 
import in 1936-37, and even to export a certain quantity to neighbouring 
countries. In Manchukuo, where the crop has been practically the same as la.st 
year, demand will probably remain stationary at last season's level (13 million 
bushels. In Japan, where wheat-growing is gaining ground every year, the 
weather was rather adverse and the crop is a little smaller than that of 1935, 
though still exceeding the preceding five-year mean by 25 per cent. Imports, 
which had a manifest tendency to decrease in recent years, showed a sudden 
upward movement in 1935-36, attaining a total of 5 millions. There are 
grounds for expecting an import of the same magnitude in the current season. 
In Egypt and the Union of South Africa, where internal resources are adequate 
to meet requirements there are grounds for expecting an almost negligible import. 

lii brief, the extra-European demand for wheat does not seem likely to 
increase during the present season but on the other hand, taking into account 
the repercussions due to the rise in international prices of wheat as well as the 
])robable reduction of imports into China and the United v^tates, there are grounds 
for expecting a further decrease in the total for this group. In comparison with 
the 140 million bushels imported last year, the requirements for the present 
season seem only 125 millions. 

World requirements, — In conclusion, the quantities necessary to cover 
probable import requirements during 1036-37 would, according to the information 
and estimates at present available, be 420 million bushels for Europe and 125 
million for extra-European countries, making a total of 545 millions. The world 
import demand for 1936-37 would thus show a slight increase with respect to 
that of last year (500 millions) and to that of 1934-35 (533 millions); it would 
be practically the same as in 1933-34 but 15-40 per cent smaller than in previous 
years. 


IV. — SVPPUES AND REQUIREMENTS OF WHEAT. 

According to all the information available, the world statistical position of 
wheat during 1936-37 is as follows. World production of wheat, excluding 
that of the U. S. S. R., China and Turkey, is smaller, though only by a little, 
than the already very poor production of last year; it is thus the lowest ex¬ 
perienced since 1022. The production of the U. S. S. R. is reported to be me¬ 
diocre but no official estimate of its volume is available. The crops of China 
and Turkey are on the other hand satisfactory. 

In the group of exporting countries the production of 1936 slightly exceeds 
that of 1935, thanks to the good results obtained in the Danubian countries 
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and expected in Argentina, but it remains one of the smallest recorded since 
the World War. The total production of the importing countries remains on the 
other hand distinctly smaller than that in 1935 as well as those in 1934, 1933 
and 1932 and presents only a small margin over the average of the crops prior 
to 1932. 

Taking account of the old-crop stocks existing in the exporting countries at the 
beginning of the current season the available world exportable supplies in 1936-37 
appear 70 million bushels or 10 per cent smaller than those of last year and are 
the lowest recorded for many years, they are estimated at 676 million bushels, 
of which 250 million are exportable old-crop stocks and only 426 million surplus 
from the new crop of 1936. 

The probable requirements of the importing countries are on the other hand 
regarded as larger than in 1935-36; for the European demand a total of 420 
million bushels is forecast, exceeding that of last season by 60 million; for the 
demand of extra-European countries a total of 125 millions is expected, 15 millions 
less than in 1935-36. On the whole, world import re(|uirements are estimated 
at 545 million bushels against 500 million in 1935-36. 

Comparing the requirements of the importing countries for the current season, 
545 million bushels, with the exportable supplies in the surplus-producing 
countries, it would appear that the export sur])lus from the 1936 crop (426 mil¬ 
lions) is insufficient to cover the probable demand of tlie importing countries. 
It follows that it will be necessary to take from old-ciop stocks about 125 
million bushels. 


World production, trade and stocks of wheat, 

(million bu«ihcl*») 


SEASON 

World Production 

World exportable supplies 

World 

imports 

World 
export¬ 
able end- 
of-^eason 

stocks 

Total 

1 ) 

Exporting 

countries 

Importing 

countries 

U.S.S R 

_ 1 

Total 

Aggregate 
excluding 
U. S. S.R. 

U. S.S. R 

1936 37 . 

3.396 



■ 


n 

49 

812 

191 

1937-28 . . . 

3.61! 

2.534 





3 

817 

252 

X928-39 . . . 

3.926 

2.849 

1,077 

807 

1.376 

1,376 

0 

888 

444 

X 929-30 . . . 

3.465 

2,242 

1,223 

694 

1,061 

1,051 

10 

671 

434 

19 ^ 0-31 . . . 

3.744 

2.682 

1,062 

989 

1.324 

1,211 

113 

826 

499 

1931-32 . . . 

3.709 

2,583 

1,126 

753 

1,331 

U 66 

65 

809 

523 

1932 33 . . . 

3,744 

2,379 

1.365 

742 

1,253 

1,236 

17 

629 

625 

1933-34 . . . 

3.669 

2.221 

1.448 

1.018 

1,123 

1,088 

35 

546 

579 

1934-35 

3.380 

2,209 

1.371 

1,117 

911 

909 

2 

533 

376 

1935-36 . . 

3,416 

2.048 

1.368 

1,132 

747 

718 

29 

500 

250 

Forecast 1936-37 

3,304 

2,136 

1,168 

... 

676 

676 

0 

545 

125 


I) Excluding USSR, China, Turkey, Iran and Iraq 


From these data it may be concluded that the exportable stocks, which 
were 250 million bushels at the beginning of the present season and which have 
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continuously diminished since i August 1933, a date at which they had attained 
the record level of 625 million bushels , will undergo in 1936-37 a further and 
considerable reduction of 125 millions, so that on i August 1937 they will be 
scarcely 125 million bushels. It can, then, be considered that the heavy load of 
unsold stocks that has for several years so much depressed the international 
wheat market, has been entirely reabsorbed. The probable level of these stocks 
on I August 1937 appears even below the normal level prior to the great wheat 
crisis. It is necessar\" to observe, hovrever, that the reduction in the mass of stocks 
has not been brought about by the development of demand but has been the result 
of an uninterrupted succession of serious adversities to the crops (disastrous 
drought in North America in 1933, IQ34 and 1936, spread of black rust in 1935). 
If in one only of these four years the North American crop had been normal, 
the probable stocks on i August 1937 would not be much below the record 
level of 1933. 

G. Capone. 


APPENDIX 


In the following notes are given the detailed data on which the estimates contained 
in the present study are based. 


I. — Exportable stocks remaining from previous production. 

The exportable stocks residual from the previous production in existence on 1 
August compared with those for the preceding five seasons have been calculated, for 
the four large exporting countries only, in the manner indicated below. The stocks 
in existence in the other exporting countries are excluded because there is an absence 
of data for exactly estimating them. 

United States. — The official statistics record the stocks of home grown wheat 
in the United States on i July. In addition to these stocks there must also be taken 
into account those of U. S. A. grain admitted free into Canada and lying there on 1 
July. These were as follows in million bushels. 


Stocks 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

On farms. 

20 

45 

60 

38 

93 


b 3 

44 

44 

In interior mills and ele- 

vators. 

19 

42 

60 

30 

42 

64 

48 

^2 

24 

Commercial wheat in store 

42 

96 

log 

204 

168 

124 

81 

22 

21 

In merchant mills and ele- 

vators. 

32 

48 

47 

22 

65 

97 

76 

46 

42 

In transit to mercliant mills 

II 

i6 

15 

13 

10 

16 

14 

7 

14 

Stored for others by iiier- 

chant mills. 



12 

19 

7 

10 

7 

4 

(> 

Flour in terms of wheat 

18 

19 

18 

14 

16 

15 

20 

t8 

21 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total . . . (i) 

150 (i) 

270 

321 

340 

401 

409 

309 (2) 174 

172 

U. S. A. wheat in bond in 

Canada . 

3 

3 

5 

15 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

- 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totat, Stocks . . . 

153 

273 

326 

355 

4 U 

4TI 

309 

174 

172 

Less minimum carry-over. 

105 

105 

105 

103 

105 

105 

105 

105 

103 


——, 

—— 

— 

.. 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

Exportable Stocks . . 

48 

168 

221 

250 

312 

308 

204 

69 

(>7 


(i) Raised to represent all items and rounded. — (2) Fxclusive of Canadian wheat in bond 
but including 1.5 milion bushels of wheat of foreign origin. 
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Canada. — OfiSicial statistics record the subjoined estimates of residual stocks 
of wheat and flour in Canada on i August. In addition to these stocks there mttst 
also be taken into account those of Canadian grain admitted free into the United States 
and lying there on i August. They amounted to the following quantities in million 


bushels. 

1928 

1929 

1930 

193X 

1932 

1933 

1934 

*935 

1936 

In Canada . . . . 

, . . . 78 

104 

III 

134 

132 

212 

194 

203 

no 

In U. S. A. 

, . . . 14 

24 

17 

6 

5 

7 

10 

11 

19 

Totai, Stocks ... 92 

128 

128 

140 

137 

219 

204 

214 

r2Q 

Less minimum carry-over 27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

Exportabi,e Stocks . . 05 

lOI 

lOI 

113 

no 

192 

177 

187 

102 

Argentina. 

— Taking into accoimt exports and stocks 

on I 

January 

the export- 

able stocks on i 

August of each year 

were 

as follows in million bushels. 




1928 

1929 

1930 

X931 

1932 

1933 

X934 

X935 

X93<> 

Exportable stocks 

. . . . 68 

109 

35 

49 

33 

50 

90 

57 

28 

Australia. - 

— Taking into account exports and stocks on 

I December export- 

able stocks on i 

August are indicated below in million bushels. 





1928 

1929 

1930 

X93X 

1932 

1933 

X934 

X935 

i91<> 

Exportable stocks 

... 26 

29 

38 

49 

38 

43 

73 

46 

32 


The aggregate figures of the exportable stocks at the end of the season for the 
four large exporting countries as well as those of the floating supplies are as follows 


Exportable wheat stocks at end of season. 

(mtihon bushels). 


YEARS 

United States 
X) 

Canada 

Argentina 

Australia 

Quantity 

afloat 

Totals 

1927 . 


46 

26 

49 

24 

46 

191 

11928 . 


48 

65 

68 

26 

45 

252 

X 929 . 


168 

101 

109 

29 

37 

444 

X 930 . 


221 

101 

35 

38 

39 

434 

X 931 . 


250 

113 

49 

49 

38 

499 

1932 .... 


312 

no 

33 

38 

30 

523 

1933 . • . • 


308 

192 

50 

43 

32 

625 

1934 . 


204 

177 

90 

73 

35 

579 

J935. 


69 

187 ; 

57 

46 1 

17 

376 

1936 • . 


67 

102 ! 

28 

32 ! 

21 

250 


I) Including domestic wheat m store in Canada. — 2 ) Including domestic wheat in store in the U S. A. 
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II. — Consumption op the exporting countries. 

In the following tables are given for each country the data on which the figures 
of home consumption in the four large exporting countries have been based. 


North America. — On the basis of the official data of production, commerce 
and stocks, wheat consumption in Canada and the United States in recent seasons 
may be calculated as follows in million bushels. 


Canada 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1933/34 

1934/35 

2935/36 

Production. 

567 

305 

421 

321 

443 

282 

277 

277 

-f Interior Stocks on i Au- 









gust. 

78 

104 

III 

134 

132 

212 

194 

203 

= Available supplies on 

I August. 

645 

400 

532 

455 

575 

494 

471 

4.^ 

00 

c 

— August-J uly net ex¬ 

ports . 

— Interior Stocks on 31 

404 

185 

258 

206 

263 

193 

164 

254 

July. 

104 

III 

134 

132 

212 

194 

203 

no 

— Consumption. 

137 

113 

140 

117 

100 

107 

104 

II6 

1) Officially reported as underestimated by about 6 million bushels — 2) Taking account 
yield tuidcrestimation. 

of the 

United States 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1933/34 

2934/35 

2935/36 

Production. 

914 

823 

886 

937 

757 

552 

526 

623 

4- Interior Stocks on i 









July. 

150 

270 

321 

340 

401 

409 

309 

174 

= Available supplies on 

I July. 

1,064 

1.093 

1,207 

1,277 

1,158 

9O1 

835 

797 

— J uly-J une net exports . 

— Interior stocks on 30 

145 

143 

115 

126 

35 

28 

(X) I 

(i) 32 

June. 

270 

321 

340 

401 

409 

309 

174 

172 

sas Consumption. 

649 

629 

752 

750 

714 

624 

662 

857 

(i) Net imports. 









Argentina. — On the basis of official data, the consmnption in the last five years 
is estimated as follows: 

Million bushels. 

192S 

85 

1929 

86 

1930 

86 

1931 

86 

1932 

96 

X 933 

90 

2934 

90 

2935 

90 
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Axjsxrama. — On the basis of official data for production and trade the con¬ 
sumption in the last five years is estimated as follows. 

1938 1939 1930 1931 1932 *933 1934 1935 

Million bushels. 47 50 57 52 47 55 61 54 

III. — Exports. 

The quantities of wheat (with flour reduced to the corresponding equivalents in 
grain) exported during the last seasons (i August-31 July) from all the principal expor¬ 
ting countries are given in the following table. The data refer to net exports, that is, 
exports less imports. 


Wofld wheat exports. 


Country 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1933/34 

1934/35 

1935/36 

Canada . 

395 

191 

269 

208 

259 

190 

164 

245 

United States. 

148 

140 

93 

120 

42 

32 

(I) 4 

(i) 35 

Argentina. 

222 

151 

124 

140 

132 

147 

I8I 

09 

Australia. 

107 

61 

151 

154 

148 

84 

106 

100 

India. 

(1)24 

2 

(0 4 

3 

(I) I 

I 

I 

2 

Bulgaria. 

0 

(I) I 

6 

II 

3 

4 

0 

I 

Hungary. 

25 

29 

18 

t 8 

7 

29 

13 

17 

Poland and Lithuania . 

(I) 3 

0 

5 

3 

I 

2 

5 

9 

Romania. 

0 

3 

16 

37 

0 

0 

4 

() 

Yugoslavia. 

9 

23 

6 

15 

I 

I 

4 

T 

Turkey, Iran and Iraq. 

(I) 6 

0 

4 

4 

I 

3 

6 

2 

Algeria. 

3 

5 

10 

6 

9 

12 

13 

10 

Tunisia. 

5 

6 

6 

9 

5 

0 

5 

4 

Morocco. 

4 

4 

2 

8 

6 

8 

8 

5 

Chile and Uruguay . . 

5 

5 

2 

0 

(I) 3 

i 

3 

4 

Totai,s . . 

923 

620 

712 

736 

614 

5^4 

513 

4 75 

U. S. S. R. 

(I) 5 

10 

113 

65 

17 

35 

2 

20 

WoRJvD Exports . . 

923 

630 

825 

801 

631 

549 

515 

504 


(i) Net imports, not included in the totals. 

Taking account, however, of the fact that for several years part of the exports 
from Canada and the United States has not actually been shipped overseas but has 
passed from one to the other of these countries to remain in store at its destination, 
there has been deducted from the total exports above indicated, the amounts of which 
are increased from the beginning to the end of each season, the stores of Canadian wheat 
in the United States and those of United States wheat in Canada. On the other hand 
the inverse operation has been carried out when the amounts stored have decreased. 
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IV. — Imports and Apparent Consumption of Europe. 

The data of production, net imports and e3q)orts and apparent consumption of 
the various European countries, grouped as importing and exporting countries respec' 
tively, are given in the following table. The figures of wheat include flour reduced to 
its equivalent in grain. 


Production and apparent consumption of Europe, 

(Million bushels). 


COUNTRIES 

Pro* 

duction 
in 1933 

Trade 

1933*34 

Appar¬ 

ent 

con¬ 

sumpt¬ 

ion 

1933*34 

Pro¬ 
duction 
in 1934 

Trade 

1934-35 

Appar¬ 

ent 

con¬ 

sumpt¬ 

ion 

1934-35 

Pro¬ 

duction 

in 1935 

Trade 

r935-36 

Appar¬ 

ent 

con¬ 

sumpt¬ 

ion 

1935-36 

A. — Importing countries : 


Imports 



Imports 



Imports 


Germany. 

206 

(1) ^ 

201 

167 

10 

177 

172 

0 

172 

A\istria. 

15 

10 

25 

13 

10 

23 

15 

7 

22 

Belgium and I^uxemburg .... 

16 

43 

59 

17 

40 

57 

16 

39 

55 

Denmark. 

n 

13 

24 

13 

19 

32 

15 

9 

24 

Spain. 

138 

0 

138 

187 

0 

187 

158 

0 

158 

Estonia. 

2 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

Finland. 

2 

4 

6 

3 

4 

7 

4 

4 

8 

Franco. 

362 

17 

379 

339 

I) 18 

321 

285 

8 

293 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ireland .... 

62 

218 

280 

70 

200 

270 

65 

205 

270 

Greece. 

28 

11 

39 

26 

15 

41 

27 

15 

42 

Irish Free State. 

2 

20 

22 

4 

17 

21 

7 

15 

22 

Italy. 

299 

9 

308 

233 

12 

245 

283 



I^iitvia . 

7 

0 

7 

8 

i) 1 

7 

4 

1 

3 

Norway. 

1 

8 

9 

1 

9 

10 

2 

8 

10 

Netherlands. 

15 

23 

38 

18 

19 

37 

17 

22 

39 

Portugal. 

15 

1 

16 

25 

1 

26 

22 

4 

18 

Sweden. 

29 

1 

30 

28 

I) 2 

26 

24 

1 

23 

Switzerland. 

6 

18 

24 

7 

19 

26 

6 

17 

23 

Chechoslovakia. 

73 

0 

73 

50 

1 

51 

62 

2 

64 

Other coimtries. 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

4 

Totals . . . 

1.292 

393 

1.685 

1.215 

358 

1.572 

1.188 

2) 360 

2 ) 7.550 

B. — Exporting countries : 


Exports 



Exports 



Exports 


Bulgaria. 

55 

4 

51 

40 

0 

40 

48 

I) 1 

47 

Hungary. 

% 

29 

67 

65 

13 

52 

84 

I) 17 

67 

Romania. 

119 

0 

119 

77 

4 

73 

96 

1 ) 6 

90 

Yugoslavia. 

97 

1 

% 

68 

4 

64 

73 

1 ) 1 

72 

Poland. 

80 

2 

78 

76 

4 

72 

74 

X) 7 

67 

Lithuania. 

8 

0 

8 

10 

1 

9 

10 

X) 2 

8 

Totals . . . 

455 

36 

419 

336 

26 

310 

385 

I) 34 

351 



Imports 



Imports 



Imports 


Gsnbral total . . . 

1.747 

357 

2.104 

1.551 

332 

1.882 

1.573 

2) 330 

2) 1.900 


(x) Exports. — 2) Rounded estimate. 


V. — Extra-European imports. 

The imports of extra-European coimtries are calculated in a somewhat approximate 
fashion by taking the difference between aggregate exports and imports of European 
countries and also the quantities afloat at the beginning and end of each season. It 


•• St, 10 Ingl, 
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should be observed that the calculations do not make any allowance for loss in weight 
during transit or from handling at shipment and at discharge, for the consequences 
of sea accidents or for quantities consumed by crews and passengers. Thus the actual 
shipments to non-Buropean countries are certainly below the quantities indicated by 
the following calculations. It may, however, be assumed that the quantities which 
fail to reach their destination do not vary much from year to year, so that the proce- 
dure adopted may be adjudged generally as sufficiently exact. 

The data forming the basis of this calculation are given below in million bushels: 


World exports (including 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1933/34 

1934/35 

1935/36 

U.S.S.R.). 

-f Quantity afloat at the 
beginning of the sea- 

923 

030 

825 

801 

b 3 i 

549 

515 

504 

son. 

— Quantity afloat at the 

45 

80 

39 

38 

30 

32 

35 

17 

end of the season . 

So 

39 

38 

3 ^^ 

32 

35 

17 

21 

=; World imports .... 

— Quantity imported into 

888 

071 

826 

80C) 

029 

54 h 

533 

500 

European countries . 

=* Quantity imported by 
extra European coun¬ 

b 57 

515 

618 

613 

440 

393 

358 

360 

tries . 

231 

150 

208 

196 

183 

153 

175 

140 


It should be noted that the quantity afloat on i August 1929 was really 37 mil¬ 
lion bushels and not 80 million It has been considered opportune to make this modi¬ 
fication in the above estimate since at the beginning of August 1929 large quantities 
of wheat exported to Europe and having reached their destinations had not yet been 
recorded in the imoort statistics. 






CEREALS 


Germany: In the first half of September the weather was fairly warm throughout 
the coimtry. Subsequently there were frequent rains in Brandenburg, Lower Silesia and 
Saxony and very abundant rains in Wiirttemberg and Baden. In the third decade there 
were night frosts in some places. Preparation of the land and winter sowings proceeded 
regularly and in good conditions. Production of spelt is estimated at 2,319,000 centals 
against 2,707,000 in 1935 and 3,221,000 on the average: 85.7 per cent, and 72.0 per 
cent. The corresponding figures for meslin are 21,463,000; 20,840,000 and 14,155,000; 
103.0 per cent and 151.6 per cent. 

Belgium: In September the alternatively fine and rainy weather favoured agri¬ 
culture. Late-season work could be carried out in very good conditions. The last 
cereal crops were bought in. Sowing of winter-barley and, in places, of wheat was 
begun. The latter crop was expected to extend. 

Estonia: Temperatures in September were high. In the first week there were 
frequent rains but the rest of the month was relatively dry. Thanks to favourable 
weather harvesting, bringing in and threshing were carried out in good conditions and 
quality of grain was satisfactory. 

Irish Free State: The weather during the first half of September was broken and 
showery: in the second dry to cold generally, with night frosts and occasional rain. 
These conditions were unfavourable for work but harvesting was completed and the 
crops were saved in fair condition. No serious losses were occasioned but the quality 
of the produce was only average. It is anticipated that the yields of all cereal crops 
will be well below those of last year. 

France: The provisional estimates given in the accompanying tables confirm the 
forecasts of a small production made a few months ago, particularly for wheat, in regard 
to which they conform to the forecasts made b}^ the Institute on the basis of crop condi¬ 
tion and the weatlier in winter and spring and up to June. The more or less favourable 
weather in July and August did not appreciably modify the situation. 

The estimates of area do not differ eSvSentially from those of 1 May; a very slight 
extension of the oats crop would, however, result from the last estimates. Unit-yield 
of wheat is 11.5 centals (19.2 bushels) against 12.g (21.6) last year and 13.8 (23.0) on 
the average in 1930-34; it is one of the smallest since the war but much above that of 
1930, which was 10.3 (17.2), and exceeding those of 19-6, i<f'22 and 1920. Yields of 
other cereals — rye, barley, oats — are not so small, being only about i (1) below 
the 1930-34 average. 

The wheat crop is smaller than that of last year in all districts but the decrease 
is small in the important cereal districts of the north (6 per cent.) and relatively unim¬ 
portant in the west (ii percent.); it is very large in the other districts, one-fourth 
or more in the centre and southwest, 30 per cent, in the southeast. 

The meslin crop amounts to 1,823,000 centals (3,144,000 bushels) against 2,033,000 
(3,505,000) last year and 2,158,000 (3,721,000) in 1930-34. decreases of 10,3 per cent, 
and 15.5 per cent. This crop has been obtained on an area of 172,500 acres, a decrease 
of 3.8 per cent, on last year (179,000) and one of 12.0 per cent, on the average (196,000); 
the yield of 10.6 centals (18.3 bushels) per acre is a little below the average of ii.o 

(18.9). 

Total production of the five cereals is 30.9 million centals less than last year and 
50.7 million below the 1930-34 average. The specific weight is not indicated for wheat, 
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Wheat. 


t) Assa 


t) 


Pboductxon 


Coirimtxss 

1936 

1936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

% 

1936/37 

1936 

1936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

X 930/31 
to 1934/35 

1936 

X 93 O /37 

X935 

X 935/36 

Average 
X 930 
to 1934 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

„ I9S« 

^ 1936/37 

1935 

1935 / 

1936 
*■ 100 

Aver. 

X935 

1935/ 

1936 

«* 100 

Aver. 

» 100 

1 1,000 acres 

» 100 

x,ooo centals 

z,ooo bushels 

X^iwany . . . 

I) 

5,151 

5,205 

5.310 


■ 


102.894 

102.128 

I) 169,845 

171,487 

170.209 

99.0 

99.8 

Austria .... 


629 

609 

535 

103.2 

117.5 



7,576 

13,459 

15,509 

12,626 

86.8 

106.6 

JHelgium .... 


386 

387 

384 

99.6 

MmKi 

9.447 

8.868 

8,836, 

15.744 


14.726 

106,5 

106,9 

Bulgaria .... 


2,644 

2.72S 

3.078 

96.9 

85.9 

35.583 

28,755 

31,719 


47,925 

52,864 

123.7 

112.2 

[|>enmark.... 


295 

312 

259 

94 5 

114.0 


8,865 

6,679 

... 

14,774 

11,131 

... 

• • « 

S|)ain. 

w) 

mum 

11,254 

11,237 


— 

72.896 

94.793 

94.850 

121.490 

157,985 


76.9 

76.9 

j^tonia .... 


162 

154 

127 

104.9 

127.8 

1,425 

1.360 

1,322 

2.375 

2.267 


104.7 

107.8 

Free State . 



163 

43 





1.019 

.... 

6.686 

1,698 

... 

... 

IMnland. 


215 

174 

71 

123 6 

303.7 

3.172 

2,540 


5,287 

4,233 

1.842 

124.9 

287.1 

fftrance .... 


12,719 

13,252 

13,281 


95.8 

146,612 

170,973 

183,193 

' 244.349 

284.949 


85.8 

80.0 

Sngl. and Wales 


1,703 

1,772 

1,450 

96.1 

117.4 

29,949 

36,355 

28.932 

4.915 

60,592 

48,220 

82 4 

103.5 

Bootland .... 


94 

101 

66 

93.3 

141.5 

1.994 

2.666 

1,649 

3,323 

4.443 

2,748 

74.8 

120.9 

^Korthern Ireland 


7 

9 

5 

75.8 

134.0 


217 

119 


362 

198 



?^ecce . 


2.104 


1.623 

100.5 

129.6 

14.246 

16.308 


23.743 

27,m 

18,414 

87.4 

128.9 

Hungary .... 


4J07 

4.135 

3.943 

99.3 

104.2 

52,253 

50,535 

45.904 


84,223 

76,506 

103.4 

113.8 

Italy. 



12.422 

12.170 





151,564 


283.454 

252,602 



;i;atyia . . . w) 


146 

210 

168 

69.2 

86.4 

1.699 

2.626 


2,831 

4.376 

3,838 

64.7 

73.8 

I4thuania . . . 


485 

536 

505 


95.9 

4,519 


5.455 

7.532 



74.6 

82.8 

X^uxemburg. . . 


43 

43 

30 


142.0 

616 

613 

448 

1,026 

1.022 

747 

100.5 

137.4 

IWalta. 


10 

9 

9 

105.3 


141 

107 

179 

236 

179 

299 

131.5 

78.8 

Norway .... 


75 

59 

32 

126 9 

230.8 

1,297 

1.122 

482 

2.162 

1,869 

804 

115.7 

268.9 

ITetherlands . . 


375 


267 

98.5 

mtM 

9.755 

9,992 

7,082 

16.259 

16,653 


97.6 

137.8 

Poland. 


KK^ 

4.335 


99.3 

■EiOH 

46.738 

44.331 

44,561 

77.895 

73.883 


105.4 

104.9 

Portugal .... 



1.377 

1,321 




13,256 

10,871 

8,393 


18,11» 

38.0 

46.3 

Romania. . . . 


mxm 

8.496 

7,704 

98.9 

109.1 

n,m 

57,864 

62.069 

121,252 

96,438 


125.7 

117.2 

Sweden .... 


694 

674 

707 

103.0 

98.2 

13.547 

14,167 

14,351 

22,579 

23.611 

23.918 

95 6 

94.4 

Switzerland. . . 


171 

150 

142 

■lEXiJ 

120.6 

2,818 

3.594 

2,692 

4,696 

5.989 

4,486 

78.4 

104.7 

^echoslovakia . 


2,296 

2.387 

2.147 

96 2 

107.0 


37.257 

32.230 



53,715 

87.1 

100.7 

Yugoidavia . . . 


5.463 

5,313 


102.8 

TiVJIIl 

64.454 


47,697 

107.421 


79.494 

147 0 

135 1 

TiJittl Europe . 

§) 

64,521 

65,833 

63,516 

98.0 

101.6 

733,375 

760,199 

748,682 

1,222,269 

1,266,972 

1,247,78^ 

96 5 

98 0 

TT O Q 'D 


34,721 

32.507 


106.8 

128.2 


263.597 



439,319 

\mmS 


« • • 




60,786 

58,721 

... 

... 



337.513 


693,464 

562.519 

... 


Canada .... 


25,288 

24.116 

25.682 

104.9 

98.5 

139,784 



232,973 

277.339 


84.0 

66.8 

fllU|4AA|4 /^) 


37.875 

33.353 


113.6 

mwm\ 


278,522 

331,252 


464.203 

552.087 

111.8 

94.0 

UAllbClI O^aLCb 


13,184 

17,995 

17.098 

73.3 

77.1 


95,545 



159.241 

179,574 

67.8 

60.1 

Mexico. 


1,217 

1,199 

1.244 

109.5 

97.9 

7,796 

6.167 

7.248 

12.993 



126.4 

107.6 

T 0 taf North A mer. 


77.564 

76.663 

81.097 

101.2 

95.6 

523,780 

546,637 

655,380 

872,966 

911,062 

1,092,301 

95.8 

79.9 

!Oi08en . 




809 




5.848 

5.429 


9.747 




India. 


33.631 


33.315 

97,5 

msm\ 

211,344 

217,907 

214.368 


363,179 

357,28(1 

*97.0 

*98.6 

Japan . 


1.686 

1,627 

1,356 

103.7 

124.4 

n,m 

29,233 


46,216 

48.721 

36.799 

94.9 

125.6 

Manchukuo . . 


2,644 

2,397 

3,243 


81.5 

21.488 

22.162 


35,812 

36.936 


97.0 

79.4 

Palestine. . . . 




480 




2,271 

1.52} 


3,785 

2.538 

... 


Sirria and l^eh. . 



1,288 

1,245 

101.3 




8,783 



14,638 



WIcey . 

w) 

6,396 

8,474 

7,567 

— 

- 


55,585 

55,878 

3 ) *80,281 

92,640 

93.128 

— 

— 

Asia . . . 


37,961 

38,514 

37,914 

98.6 


260,562 


434,268 

448,836 

439,188 

96.8 

98.9 

Algeria. 


4,291 


3.893 

104.8 

iioi 


20,120 

19.543 

28,476 

33,532 

32.571 

84.9 

87.4 

Cyrenaica . . . 


, . 

52 





... 

47 


t t T 

78 


.. . 

iBgypt. 


1,464 

1.463 


■Ml] 

93.8 

*27,421 

25,933 

25.877 

45.701 

43.221 

43,128 

i65.7 

106.0 

Eritrea. 



11 

13 




66 

44 


110 

73 


.«. 

Kenya 4) • • . 



48 

44 




343 

268 


‘ 572 

447 


... 

Ibrench Morocco. 


3,142 

3,616 

2.887 

86.9 

mm 

7.945 



13,242 



*66.1 

44.9 

Tripolitania . . . 


.,. 



» • e 


_ 


81 


176 

134 



Yttnisia .... 



1,829 

1.995 

. . . 



9.921 

7.774 

7.716 

16,534 

12.956 

*46.7 

*59.6 

North Africa. 

§) 

10,726 


10,335 

97.5 

103.8 

57,082 

67,9% 

70,899 

95,135 

113.323 

118,164 

84.0 

90.5 

^gentina . . . 

5) 

17.359 


5) 19,369 

122.2 

89.6 


83,776 

146,361 


139,624 


... 

... 

btte . 


... 

2.051 

1.763 

•., 

.., 


20,505 

16.387 


34,175 

27.311 

•,. 

... 

pruguay .... 


... 


1,055 

... 

... 

... 

7,708 

5.926 

.., 

12,846 

9,876 

... 

... 

pn. of South Afr. 


... 

... 

1.442 


• • • 


12,118 

7.268 


20.197 

12,114 

... 

.,. 

Australia . . . 

6) 


11.924 

15,223 



• • • 

85.559 

111,464 


142,598 

185.773 

... 

... 

Mew Zealand 7 ). 


222 

252 

273 

87.9 

81.4 


5.316 

4.822 

,.. 

8.859 



... 

Totals . . . 

§) 190,772| 

192,013 

192,862 

99.4 

98.9| 

1474.799 

1,644,134 

1,738,475 

2,624,638 

2,14X1,m 

2397,433 

95A 

90.6 


6ce notes on page 7i5- 
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Barley. 


COUNTUBS 

t) Amba 

t) PKODUenON 

*936 

1936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

I9J6/37 

1936 

1936/37 

*935 

* 935/36 

Average 
*930 
to 1934 

* 930/31 
to 1934/35 

*936 

* 936/37 

*935 

* 935/36 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

* 930 / 3 * 

to 1934/35 

% in? 

* 1956/37 

*935 

*9357 
1936 
»• 100 

M 

*935 

*935/ 

*936 

100 

Aver. 

xoo 

z,ooo acres 

1,000 centaJs 

1,000 bushels 

Germany . . . 

I) 

4.041 

3,966 

3.915 

101.9 

103.2 

I) 76.434 

74,682 

69.512 

I) 159,240 

155,591 

144,820 

102.3 

110.0 

Austria .... 


394 

402 

421 

98.0 

93.7 

5,646 

5.959 

6,110 

11,763 

12,415 

12,729 

94.7 

92.4 

Bdgium .... 


98 

96 

89 

102.0 

110.3 

963 

2.059 

2.112 

2,007 

4,290 

4,400 

46.8 

45.6 

Bulgaria .... 


488 

501 

607 

97.5 

80.4 

6,674 

6,211 

7.110 

13.905 

12,941 

14,812 

107.4 

93.9 

^2>eumark .... 


909 

852 

875 

106.7 

103.9 


24,229 

21.746 

... 

50.478 

45,304 

T • - 

. . . 

Spain. 

w) 

4.528 

4.549 

4.682 

— 

— 

37.690 

46,589 

53.442 

78,523 

97,062 

111,340 

80.9 

70.5 

l^tonia . * . . 

250 

258 

267 

96.9 

93.8 

1,845 

2,024 

2.441 

3.844 

4,216 

5,085 

91.2 

75 6 

•Irish Free State . 



139 

119 


.. 

.. . 

3.496 

2.666 


7,283 

5.555 



Finland. 


324 

315 

306 

102.9 

105.7 

4,187 

3,658 

3.953 

8,722 

7,621 

8,235 

1*1*4 4 

1*6^9 

FtaUcc .... 


1,811 

1,787 

1.806 

101,3 

100.2. 

21,348 

22.621 

23.068 

44,476 

47,127 

48,05^ 

94.4 

92.5 

»Fngl. and Wales 


819 

792 

924 

103.5 

88.6> 

14.493 

14,694 

16,285 

30,193 

30.613 

33,927 

98.6 

89.0 

'Scotland .... 


74 

77 

84 

96.7 

88.2 

1.434 

1,701 

1,711 

2,987 

3,547 

3,565 

84.2 

83.8 

•Northern Ireland 


3 

3 

2 

90.9 

163.6' 


71 

39 


148 

81 



Greece. 


503 

510 

541 

98.6 

92 8; 

‘ 4,449 

4,272 

4,165 

*9.269 

8,901 

8,678 

m.\ 

106.8 

Hungary .... 


1.134 

1,057 

1,167 

107.2 

97.2 

13,212 

12.268 

14.029 

27.525 

25.558 

29,227 

107.7 

94.2 

•Italy . 



481 

529 




4,410 

5,121 


9,187 

10,670 



Xatvia .... 


468 

477 

450 

98.2 

i04.2 

3.615 

4.511 

4,341 

7.532 

9,398 

’•H 

80.1 

83.3 

X«ithuania . . . 


529 

508 

490 

104.2 

108.1 

4.777 

5.547 

5,150 

9,951 

11,556 

10,730 

86.1 

92.7 

I^uxemburg . . . 


6 

6 

8 

100.0 

68.1 

76 

71 

105 

158 

149 


106.1 

72.1 

Malta 8) . . . . 


5 

5 

6 

103.1 

80.7 

83 

65 

128 

173 

136 

26-ft 

126.5 

64.6 

Norway .... 


149 

153 

140 

97.4 

106.9 

2,683 

2,720 

2.349 

5,589 

5,667 

4.893 

98.6 

114.2 

Netherlands . . 


107 

100 

64 

106.9 

167.71 

2.646 

2,512 

1,598 

5.512 

5,234 

3,32^ 

105,3 

165.6 

Foland. 


2.934 

3.012 

3.000 

97.4 

97.8 

32,188 

32.372 

31,874 

67,059 

67,442 

66,406] 

99.4 

101.0 

•Portugal . . . 



160 

173 


- - 1 


1,068 

955 


2,226 

1.990] 


... 

Romania. . . . 


3.991 

4,079 

4,571 

97.8 

87 3, 

*33,069 

20,367 

35,311 

68.896 

42,431 

73.5671 

i62.4 

93.7 

Sweden .... 


255 

258 

287 

98.6 

88.6 

4,273 

4.779 

4.928 

8,901 

9,957 

10.2^ 

89.4 

86.7 

Switzerland . . . 


to 

10 

17 

100.8 

62.0 

159 

176 

264 

331 

367 

550 

90.0 

60.1 

Czechoslovakia . 


1.571 

1.600 

1,700 

98 2 

92 4 

21,456 

23.400 

27.259 

44,701 

48,752 

56,791 

91.7 

78.7 

Yugoslavia . . 


1,051 

1.044 

1,054 

100.7 

99.71 

9,322 

8,279 

9.087 

19,421 

17,248 

18.931 

112.6 

102.6 

Toial Europe . . 


25J40 

25,562 

26,596 

99.9 

96.0 

302,722 

301,538 

326,332 

630.678 

628,219 

679,870 

100.4 

92.8 

S. S. R. . . 



21,604 

18,219 




179.946 

139,610 


374,895 

290,859 

... 


Canada .... 


4,432 

3,887 

4,076 

114.0 

108.7 

35.700 

40,308 

39,400 

74,376 

83.975 

82.083 

88.6 

90.6 

United States 


8,827 

12,243 

10,640 

72.1 

83.0 

69,120 

135,468 

102,562 

144,000 

282,226 

213,671 

51.0 

67.4 

Total North A mer. 


13,259 

16,130 

14,716 

82.2 

90.1 

104,820 

175,776 

141.962 

218,376 

366,201 

295,754 

59.6 

738 

‘Chosen. 



2,548 

2.448 




25.959 

21,341 


54,082 

44,461 



Japan . 


*V.9t8 

1,916 

2.019 

ioo.i 

‘ 95.0 

33.514 

37,732 

35,906 

'69*822 

78,610 

74.805 

*88.8 

' 93.3 

‘Palestine .... 



1 

453 



i 

1.500 

1.006 


3,125 

2,096 



^Syria and Leb . 


■'■736 

'“715] 

797] 

1 i62.7 

'92 A 


7,548 

6,977 


15,725 

14,535 

... 


‘Turkey . 

w) 

2.587 

4,260 

3,593 

1 

— 

3) 30*777 

30,237 

33.523 

3 ) 64,120 

62,994 

69,841 


— 

Total Asia . . . 


1,918 

1,9161 

2,019 

100.1 

95.0 

33,5141 

37,732^ 

35,906 

69,822 

78,610 

74,805 

88.8 

93.3 

Algeria ... 


3.166 

3,104' 

3.349 

\ 102.0 

94.5 

13,228 

15,849 

16,982 

27,558 

33.020 

35,381 

83.5 

77.9 

‘Cyrenaica . . . 



15t| 

90 

, 


... 


172 

,,, 


357 

•.. 

.., 

Egypt . 

'Eritrea . 


‘'‘282 

281 

319 

100.6 

*88.6 

5.196 

* *5*021 

4,851 

10,825 

‘r0*461 

10,107 

103.5 

107.1 



62 

53 




276 

317 


574 

660 


... 

French Morocco. 


“ 4.109 

4,303 

3,464 

’ 95.5 

ii8.6 

*27*999 

17,188 

25,334 

■ 5 * 8,332 

35.809 

52,781 

i62.9 

110.5 

'TripoUtania. . . 



272! 

282 




1.213 

650 


2,526 

1.355 


... 

Tunisia .... 


... 

1.532 

1,209 



’ r.653 

8,819 

4,189 

' ' 3,445 

18,372 

8,727 

' 1*8.7 

39.5 

Total Africa. . , 

§) 

9,089 

9.220\ 

8,341 

98.6 

109.0 

48,076 

46,877 

51,356 

100,160 

97,662 

106,996 

102.6 

93.6 

'Argentina . . . 
•ChUe. 

5) 

1,915 

5) 1.940 

5) 1.642 

98,7 

116.6 


10,141 

13,474 


21,128 

28,071 



• • • 

161 

162 

•. • 



2,251 

2,385 


4,689 

4,970 


... 

'Uruguay . . , 



33 

14 

... 



2171 

84 

... 

451 

174 

... 

... 

‘New Zealand 7 ) . 


25 

28 

28 

90.0 

89,4 


373 

315 

... 

776 

657 

... 

... 

Totals . . . 

§) 

49,806 

52328 

51,672 

94.3 

_{ 

96.4 

489,132 

i 

561,923 

555,556 

1,019,036 

1470,692 

1457,425 

87B 

88.0 
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Oats. 


COUNTKXBS 

1 t) Am,* 

t) PRODUCtlOK 1 

1936 

1936/37 

X935 

1935/36 

Avenge 
1930 
to 1934 

X 930 / 3 X 
to 1934/35 

% ^ 

" 1936/37 

X 936 

X 936/37 

X935 

X 935 / 3 O 

Avenge 
X 930 
to 1934 

X 930/31 
to 1934735 

X 936 

1936/37 

X935 

X 935/36 

Avenge 
X 930 
to 1934 

X 930 / 3 X 
to 1934/35 

% 1 

X935 

1935 / 

1936 

■a ZOO 

Aver. 

« zoo 

X933 

1935/ 

19$6 

zoo 


1,000 acres 

z,ooo centals 

z,ooo bushels 

Germany . . . 

I) 

6.866 

6,893 

8,113 

99.6 

84.6 

7) 126,079 

118,734 

136.318 

i) 393.994 

371,043 

425,991 

106.2 

971 

Austria .... 


722 

742 

762 

97.3 

94.7 

8,993 

8,616 

9,224 

28.102 

26,924 

28.824 

104.4 

Belgium .... 


691 

714 

716 

96.8 

96.5 

11,440 

17,050 

16.114 

35,749 

53,280 

50,355 

67.1 

7li 

Bulgaria .... 


256 

268 

314 

95.6 

81.6 

2,515 

2.041 

2,284 

7.859 

6,379 

7.137 

123.2 

m 

♦Denmark . . . 


931 

911 

953 

102.2 

97.7 


23.043 

21,924 


72,008 

68.511 



Spidn. 

w) 

1.358 

1,848 

1.935 


— 

1*2.183 

12,598 

15,454 

*3*8.070 

39.369 

48.295 

96.7 


Estonia . . . 

34) 

342 

355 

99.6 

96.1 

2,637 

2,964 

3,209 

8,242 

9,262 

10,028 

89.0 

82: 

♦Irish Free State . 



614 

623 




13,792 

13,284 


43,099 

41.513 

... 

...' 

Finland . . 


1,087 

1,163 

1,126 

93.5 

96.6 

1*4,449 

13,424 

14,8931 

*45,153 

41,951 

46,540 

107.6 

9Ti 

France .... 


8,234 

8.101 

8,384 

101.6 

98.2 

93,929 

98,228 

104,1371 

293,525 

306,960 

325,425 

95.6 


Engl, and Wales 


).417 

1,418 

1.581 

99.9 

89.6 

23.162 

25,491 

27,655 

72.380 

79.660 

86,422 

90.9 


Scotl.incl . . . 


828 

827 

847 

100.1 

97.7 

13,731 

15,254 

15.026 

42,910 

47.670 

46,956 

90.0 

Wi 

♦Northern Ireland 


265 

273 

289 

97.2 

91.6 


5,828 

5.955! 


18,212 

18,608 

... 

Greece. 



337 

339 



2,632 

2,209 

2,179 

8.226 

6,903 

6,810 

1)9.2 

120^ 

Hungary . 


521 

502 

581 

103.7 

89.7 

5,489 

5,421 

6.120 

17,154 

16,941 

19,126 

101.3 

89l 

•Italy. 



1,047 

1,133 




11.358 

12.236, 


35.495 

38,237 

‘ 75.8 

». • J 

Eatvia. 


838 

822 

777 

i6i.9 

i07.7 

*6,449 

8.508 

7.613 

*2*0.154 

26,587 

23.791 


Lithuania . 


883 

841 

880 

105.0 

100 3 

7,108 

8.807 

8.351 

22,211 

27.523 

26,097 

80.7 

8l| 

Luxemburg . 


66 

66 

70 

100.0 

94.5 

940 

984 

981 

2,938 

3,075 

3,067 

95.5 

9SiLa 

Norway .... 


210 

215 

236 

97.7 

89 2 

3,858 

4.010 

3,904 

12,057 

12,532 

12,201 

%.2 

m 

Netherlands 


318 

316 

350 

100.7 

90.9 

5,787 

6,202 

6,346 

18,085 

19.380 

19.83C 

93.3 

Poland . . 


5,569 

5.521 

5.434 

100.9 

102.5 

57.982 

57,275 

54.153 

181,192 

178.982 

169,226 

101.2 


♦Portugal . 



516 

425 

... 


... 

2,131 

2,0M 

. . 

6,660 

6.356 


.. * 1 

Romania 


2.002 

1,970 

2,178 

101.6 

9i.9 

16,535 

13,089 

16.928 

51,671 

40,904 

52,899 

1*26.3 

TO 

Sweden 


1,652 

1.654 

1,611 

99.8 

102.6 

25.93^ 

28,095 

24.928 

81 047 

87,796 

77,900 

92.3 

1041 

Switzerland . . 


26 

25 

40 

103.5 

64.9 

456 

445 

715 

1,427 

1,392 

2,235 

102.5 


Czechoslovakia 


1.895 

1,921 

2.014 

98.6 

94.0 

26.882 

22.644 

30,655 

84,007 

70.763 

95.795 

118.7 

87i| 

Y ugoslavia 


890 

919 

920 

96.9 

1 

96 8 

1 

6.025 

6.126 

6,717 

18,828 

19,144 

20,992 

98.3 

89v| 

Total Europe 

§) 

37,007 

37.425 

39,563 

1 1 

j 

93.5 

475,196 

478,215 

513,904 

1,484,981 

1,494.420 

1,605,942 

99,4 

94 

♦U. S. S R. 



45,271 

42,248 




402.746 

322,460 


1,258,573 

1.007,681 

... 

f? 

Canada . . . 


13,118 

14,096 

13,301 

93.1 

98,6 

93,317 

134,078 

120.468 

291,617 

418.995 

376,462 

69.6 


United States . 

5 } 

34.440 

5) 39,924 

5) 37,556 

86.3 

91.7 

1 

250.880 

382.934 

315,2011 

784,000 

1.196,668 

985,003 

65.5 

j 


Total North A mer. 


47,558 

54,020 

50,857 

88.0 


344,197 

' 517,012\ 

j 435,669, 

1.075,617 

, 1,615,663 

1,361,465 

66.6 

! 


•Svria and Ucb. . 


28 

30 

30 

93.3 

1 

1 94.7 


246 

' 264 

H) *r6*.456 

1 768 

825 


'4 

♦Turkey .... 

w) 

706 

566 

395 


1 _ 

! 

1) * 5.266 

5,114 

3.333 

! 15,983 

t 

10.4M 

— 


Algeria .... 


477 

434 

516 

! 110.0 

i 92,5 

3.307 

2,332 

' 3.525 

10,334 

7,288 

11.014 

141.8 

93 J 

French Morocco. 


74 

70 

73 

1 104.9 

101.6 

434 

' 340 

580 

1,357 

' 1,062 

1 1.811 

127.8 

74/ 

♦Tunisia .... 



74 

77 




! 397 

1 


! 1,240 

, 1,667 

... 

...y 

Total Africa. . . 


55/ 

504 

589 

109.3 

93.7 

3,741 

i 

n 

11,691 

8,350 

12,825 

140.0 


♦Argentina . . . 

5) 

3,027 

5) 2,953 

*5) 3,631 

102.5 

83.4 


! 11.464: 

1 

20.9771 


35,825 

65,553 


•’•1 

♦Chile. 


244 

197 




2 . 135 ' 

' 1,858 


' 6,672 

5.806 

.., 

* » ■^ .1 

♦Uruguay .... 



236 

160 


... 


1 1,282 

1 

684 


4.007 

2,139 

... 


♦New Zealand 7 ). 


296 

363 

372 

81.5 

79.7 


i 1,321 

1 

j 1,317 


1 4,128 

4.115 

... 

-4 

Totals . . . 

§} 

85,116 

91,949 

91,009 

92.6 

93.5 

823,144 

j 997,899 

, 953,678 

1 

2,572,289 

1 

3>118,433 

( 

2,980,232 

825 

8 «l 

1 


(t) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double years to the southeni«,<^ 
*) Countries not included in the totals. §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in tcrs^ 
countries for which estimates of production arc available but not those of area. — w) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. — i) lncludl|;[ 
Saar Territory with a very small production, — a) Including spelt. — 3) Incomplete data. — 4 ) Cultivation by Europeans only* n 
5 ) Area sown. — 6 ) Approximate estimate. — 7 ) Area includes that for chaff, hay, feeding-off, etc. — 8 ) Barley and meslin, } 
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for the others it is very small, especially for meslin and rye, and nearly 200 (194) 
lb. per bushel below that of last year, while in general quality of this year's crops 
appears bad. The buckwheat crop appears on the whole fairly good. 

Cultivation and first sowings were carried out from 15 September to 15 October 
in generally favourable conditions despite the fairly frequent storms in the first half 
of the period; these did not retard the work save in a few districts, especially in the 
southwest. The first sowings of rye generally sprouted well. At the end of the period, 
however, complaints began concerning drought in some districts. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland Generally the weather during September 
in Kngland and Wales was imsettled Thunderstorms followed a period of heavy 
rains and fog and mist were prevalent during the middle part of the month. Har¬ 
vesting operations were hindered in many jDarts of the country. Wliile the temper¬ 
ature during most of the month was higher than average, the deficiency of sunshine 
created a new low record. Towards the end of the month local groundfrosts pre¬ 
vailed at night. Similar tmfavourable conditions were experienced in Scotland except 
during the last ten days when weather vravS dry and facilitated work. 

The cereal harvest was vseriously delayed but the work was practically com¬ 
pleted by the end of September The crops are generally free from disease, although 
the existence of bunt and .smut is reported from some areas The quality and con¬ 
dition of wheat is moderately good but the grain is small and soft in many districts. 
The quahty and condition of barley is very good but discoloration is prevalent in 
many areas Oats are generally fair m quality but condition varies The estimates 
of the outturn (see Tables) are smaller than the previous forecasts. 

Owing to the protracted harvest, autumn cultivation is not as forward as usual. 

Hungary' In the first half of the period from 15 September to 6 October the 
weather was hot and dry, while in the second half it was cold and rainy Precipi¬ 
tation was above average almost throughout the country. At the end of the period 
threshing of straw cereals was everywhere completed. Quality of wheat and oats 
is considered good, that of rye and barley only average. Toward 6 October sowing 
of winter barley was almost completed, that of wdieat and winter rye was still going 
on. At that date one-fourth of the winter wheat area had already been sown. Early 
sowings have sprouted regularly. Rains hindered ploughing and vSowing. 

Italy: Preparations for autunni sowings made good progress but in some districts 
were delayed by the rains. In general the situation is normal In several districts 
wheat sowings have begun In some places snow has caused the suspension of 
sowings. 

Latvia The first decade of September was characterized by rainy weather, fre¬ 
quent winds and normal temperatures. During the second decade, however, there 
was only very little precipitation in some parts of the country. The third decade 
began with a rise in temperature but toward the end of the month there was a relapse 
to a point a few degrees below normal. For the country as a whole precipitation in 
September was practically average. 

Lithuania: The beginning of September was rainy but the second decade was 
warm and sunny. Toward the end of the month rain recommenced. Cereals were 
harvested in perfectly dry condition and their quality was better than last year. From 
10 to 20 September the weather was very favourable to sowings. 

According to the most recent estimate production of meslin this year is estimated 
2,557»400 centals (4,409,300 bushels) against 3,094,000 (5,335,000) in 1935 and 2,378,000 
(4,100,000) on the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages 82.7 and 107.6. 
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Norway: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to meslin this 
year is about 10,840 acres against 11,150 in 1935 i3»5bo on the average of the 
five years ending 1934; percentages 97.2 and 80.0. The corresponding production 
is estimated at 202,100 centals (348,500 short tons) against 216,210 (372,800) and 
230,700 (397.700); percentages 93.5 and 87.6. 

Poland: The frequent rains, particularly in the last week of September and the 
first week of October, and the accompanying sharp fall in temperature hindered 
cultivation and vSowings of winter cereals. At the end of the first w'eek of October 
these operations were not yet completed in most parts of the country. Vegetation 
is somewhat backward. 

Harvesting was generally early this year and was carried out over the greater 
part of the country iti favourable conditions. Ouality of the grain is on the average 
as follows, in percentages: 


quality- 

High Medmtti lyow 



1036 

1915 

i.>3fi 

191*) 

1939 

193.T 

Winter w^heat .... 

. . . . 22 

*23 

72 


6 

8 

Winter rye. 

. . . . 18 

37 

70 

3‘^ 

1 2 

3 

Winter barley . . . 

. . . . 17 

23 

67 

^>3 

16 

I 2 

Oats. 

. . . . 23 


^>4 

37 

13 

12 


Ponunua' In September tli(*re were more abundant rains only in the northern 
areas, while in the south (Mimtenia, Oltenia and Dobrogea) preci])itatioii was insufficient. 
At the beginning of the month temperatures were high but in the second decade they 
fell ,M) far that there was snow in the mountain areas, in the last decade of the month 
the\ again rose. At the beginning of October threshing ol .straw cereals w’as almost 
completed Up to that date the areas prepared for winter cereals were small Here 
and tlicrc sowing of w'heat, rye and wdnter barle>' had begun 

Si'L'i’dt’u: September temperatures were slightly bekwv and precipitation much 
below' normal over a great part of the country. Cereals, except w’inter rye, were 
brought in in favourable conditions and quality of the grain is good 

According to the most recent estimate area cultivated, to meslin this year is 
about 640,000 acres agaiii.st 621,000 in 11135 and ()2ti,ooo on the average of the five 
years ending 1934, percentages 103 i and 101 7 7'he c(^rrespondiiig production is 
estimated at (11,(>43,000 centals 120,074,000 short tons) against i2,pSo,ooo (21,532,000) 
and i«,()Oo,5fx> (20,001,000), percentages 932 and 100. j 

Yugoslavia: TliQ weather in September w’as mild and dr>, temperatures fell 
only toward the end of the month, following on rain and smnv in the mountains. 

f A 5 . 5 . R.: In the latter half of September thc' weather w^as prevalently dry 
while in the first half of October considerable preci])itation occurred, accompanied 
toward the end of September and beginning of the second decade of October by a 
heavy fall in temperatures, especially in the north and centre of the Ii)uropean territory. 
On 10 October cereals had bet‘n harve.sted on 211,161000 acres (93 per cent, of tlie 
plan) against 206,719,000 or 99 per cent, at the same date last year. Tlireslring 
of wheat was carried out this year with a more accelerated rlntlim than last year 
On ro October the crop from 185,710,000 acres had been tlirevshed, while in 1935 there 
had been threshed 161,928,000 acres (79 per cent.) 




Si, JO /ngl. 
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Data on the production of cereals this year are still lacking. It is, however, known 
that Ukraina has carried out the plan of cereal deliveries before the fixed date. The 
kolkhozi in Ukraina, despite unfavourable weather, have had a crop larger than in 
any preceding year. 

The area sown to winter cereals up to 10 October was 86,283,000 acres (91 
per cent, of the plan) against 85,090,000 acres (91 per cent.) last year to the same 
date. On 10 October 71,000,000 acres of the spring wheat area (43 % of the plan) 
had been ploughed; last year the corresponding figure was 45,300,000 acres 32 per cent.) 

Argentina: The monthly report of the Ministry of Agriculture on 18 September 
gave the following information. 

Buenos Aires. — From the last decade of August to the middle of September 
the weather was generally dry. (termination was imiform thanks to soil humidity and 
sowings have generally a good appearance save in the south, where the need for rain 
was felt. In some districts of the centre-east there are complaints of lack of seed. 

Santa Fe. — Crop condition w^as generally good. In the north growth had 
made good progress; rains were there urgently needed, but not in the south w'here the 
crop was late and soil moisture sufficient for germination. Slight damage was caused in 
the north by locusts. 

Cdrdoba. — The first half of September was dry with very variable tempera¬ 
ture. Yellowing was noted, due to the inadequacy of rains. In the east the crop 
was well forward while in the centre it had made normal progress and in the southw>^est 
was late. 

Entre-Rios. — Sowings were late, germination w^as irregular and crop condi¬ 
tion in mid-September below normal Locusts were reported. Crop forecasts were 
uncertain, 

Santiago del Estero. — Crop condition was satisfactory in the irrigated 
areas but only pa.ssable in the others, where rain \vas urgently needed. 

In the National Territory of the Pam pa the crop had a satisiac- 
tory appearance and growth w^as nonnal save in the northw^est, where wind had caused 
some damage to sowings. 

(Telegram of 22 October): There were general rains in all parts of the country. 
Crop condition is now considered good. 

United States: During the w^eek ending 11 October temperatures were above normal 
in most sections. The cereal crops benefited from rains in the Middle Atlantic areas 
but the soil was too wet for seeding in the Central Valleys while the wheat area in 
the north-west was badly in need of rain. 

A reduction of 3 million bushels in the spring wdieat estimate of (October as 
compared with that of the preceding month brings the figure of the total wdieat crop 
of the United States down to 627 million brnshels. At this level, production is 0.6 
per cent, above tlie outturn of 1935 but 14 3 per cent, below the 1930-34 average. 

Temperatures varied widely in the last days of September but the moisture 
situation was satisfactory in most sections of the country. Farm work was hampered 
by heavy rains in some States but elsewhere work made progress. The weather condi¬ 
tions were very favourable for the sowing, germination and early growth of winter 
wheat. 

The first days of October were generally fair and moderately cool with substantial 
precipitation in the Atlantic States where conditions Improved greatly. Pro.spects 
were then far brighter tlian they had been previouvsly in the Southern Great Plains 
but drought conditions were still rather general in north-western areas. Except in the 
north-west, farm work made good progress and autumn sowing was imusually active. 
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The winter wheat sowings made rapid progress in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. 
The early sowings were showing a good stand and growing well. 

Japan: Harvesting, threshing and bringing in have been carried out in fairly 
good conditions for spring wheat and in average conditions for spring barley. Weather 
has been favourable. 

Algeria: Threshing has been completed in the later areas. There is no apparent 
change in previous estimated of the wheat crop; production of soft wheat seems larger 
than last year, 3,125,000 centals (5,209 000 bushels) about 4,400,000 centals (7,300,000 
bushels) against 3,125,000 (5,209,000) in Oran, while that of hard wheat is distinctly 
smaller than last year. On the other hand, the information gathered in mid-October 
leads to expectations of a distinctly smaller oats crop. 

On the high plateau of Constantine, the very small crop makes the position 
already difficult; since August seed distribution has been active and grain distribution 
for the local population has also been carried out. 

Quality of wheat is very irregular in Algiers, with some lots of very good density 
and quality, in Oran it is generally mediocre, vSpecific weight being i .6 lb per bushel 
below normal, and a considerable quantity of hard wheat is regarded as unsaleable for 
milling 

Preparations for the next season have been active everywhere where .soil condi¬ 
tions allow but the latter is generally too dry despite .some .storms and show^ers in 
September 

Kenya. The crop condition of cereals in August was generally satisfactor}’ but 
more rain was needed. 

French Morocco' The last cuttings confirmed the badness of the crop in the past 
season. 

Soil humidity is higher than usual and at the end of September preparations were 
being made for the renewal of agricultural wrork, economic conditions, liowrever, were 
distinctly unfavourable. Renewal of .seed is reported to be difficult in certain di.stricts 
amongvSt both natives and colonists, amongst the latter lack of money has resulted in 
much smaller preparation and manuring of the land than in other years 

Titnisia' Thre.shing in Augu.st, which was favoured b> very good weather, has 
confirmed a crop rather .smaller than the first already very low’ estimates given in the 
general tables. Prejiaration of the land and mdnuring for the next sea.son w’ere carried 
out in favourable conditions. 

Australia: According to a cable received on 15 October, thew'heat crop of Western 
Australia was seriously damaged in some parts owmg to lack of rain. The crops in 
South Australia also deteriorated in the last four w’ceks owing to lack of rain. In 
New vSouth Wales there w’as a decline in condition and rains w’ere needed to ensure 
a satisfactory harvest, frast damage w’as al.so reported in this State S<'anty rainfall 
was experienced in Victoria but there w^as an improvement this month and crop 
condition is now sati.sfactory. 


MAIZE 

France: Weather in August and September w’as favourable in an average way 
and the crops benefited from the fine weather between 15 September and 15 October 
though the cold toward the end of that period hastened ripening. 

Hungary: Toward 6 October harvesting of maize and maize stalks was in prog¬ 
ress. The ears are well developed and numerous. 



Maize 


Area 

Aver 

19 ^ 

1935 ,to 1934 


Cc l NTRISS 


1936 / 

I »37 I 


®o 1936 

1936/37 


1935 

1936 I 


I9^o/ - 

J 931 1 
to I X935 
1934 / — , 

1935 * 935 / 
-1936 


Vver 

age 

xoo 


PKODUCTtON 


1936 

1935 

i Average 
1930 

I to 1934 ^ 

1936 

1935 

A\ eragi 
1930 
to 1934 

1937 

1935 / 

1936 

[ 1930 / 3 *^ 

1 to 

1 1934/35 

1936 / 

1937 

1935 / 

1936 

I 9?0 31 

1 to 
1934/35 


_ 

_ 

1 I. 

,000 acres 

= 100 


I 

000 centals 

Austria 



162 

156 




2615 

2 960 

Bulgirti 


1 508 

1 499 

1 739 

100 6 

86 7 

19 536! 

22 244 

18 921 

Sp iin 



1 086 

1 080 




16215 

15 628 

I ranee 


796 

853 

340 

93 4, 

94 8 


12 522 

11 235 

( rec r 



551 

611 

1 



1 4 221 

4 534 

Hungiry 


2 832 

2 843 

2 765 

99 6 

102 5 

57 679 

1 31 269 

40 848 

It»lv { 

1) 

2 ) 


' 3 643 

3 293 
< 323 




' 55 551 

56 426 
4 155 

Poland 


219 

230 

233 

95 4 

94 2 


->788 

1 875 

Rom luia 


12 963 

12 773 

11 757 

101 5 

1103j 

103 618 

118 591 

114 538 

switzcrlind 


2 

2 


1 


53 

65 

Czecho ( 

3) 

212 

194 

) 222 

109 1* 

95 4 

3 716 

2 581 

} 3 539 

slo\ iki i I 

4) 

193 

194 

) 144 

99 2 

134 1 ' 


1 320 ‘ 

) 1 909 

\ ugosHvia 

*) 6 450 

•) 6 109 

*) 6 178 

105 6 

104 4, 

112 555 

66 765 

89 037 


1,000 bubhels 


34 887j 

I 

102 9991 

185 032 
6 635 
200 992 


4 669' 
39 722, 
28 956 
22 540' 
7 538| 
55 838 

99 198|, 


Total Europe 

U b b R 

Catnda 
Unite I States 


30 139 29 343 
7 99S 9 418 


163 168 144 97 2 113 0 

1517 95 333 103 284 103 3 


336 H35 365 670 


61 509 
4 348 


85 891 
3 l•>7^ 


5 286 
33 787 
27 906 
20 063 
8 096 
72 944 
100 761 
I 7 420 
4 978' 3 349 

211771 204 533 

94 116 

4 609 ) 6 319 
2 357j ) 3 409 
119 224 158 995 

601 404 (‘)2 9H4 
109 838 153 577 


7 765 


I ®o *936 
' 1936 37 

*935 Aver 
1935 /I 

*936 «.ioo 
=* 100 


87 8 103 3 

i 

1845 141 2 

87 4 90 5 

144 0 105 0 
168 6 126 4 


5 6371 


Mexico 

7 121 

7 840 




36 853 

40 2S4 

65 810 

71 936 


1 ytil \ Am 

102 622 III 26H 



1 

/ 324 513 1 326 415 

2 565 204 

2 36li 598 


M jnchiikiic 

3 136 3 053 

2519 

'02 7 

124 5 

4^318 

41 092 

36 048 

80 926 

1 

, 73 379 

64 371 

1103 

Svria lycb 

80 

62 




831 

610 

1 1 483 

1 090, 

Turkey 

1 012 

959 



q 11 154 

10 177 

10716 

) 19917 

18 173 

1 19 135 


1 ofd Asia j 

4145 

3 540 




' 52100 

47 374 

93 035 

84 596 


Algeria 

16 13 

22 

103 8 

71 9 


88 

141 1 

158 

25\ 


Igvpt 

1 635 

1 881 




37 236 

38 542 

66 494 

68 825 


Lritrea 

10 

26 




79 

227 1 

142 

1 406 


Kcnyi 8 ) 

129 

152 

1 

1 


2 300 

2 107 

4 108 

3 763 


French Mo 



I 

1 




1 1 




rocco 

1 043 959 

848 

108 7 

122 9 

5 278 

3 072 

3 496 

9 425, 

5 486 

1 6 242 

171 8 

Tunisia >) 

44 

47 


1 


132 

130 

I 236 

232 


Total W A fr 

2 792 

2 976 




42 907 

44 643 

1 76 624 

79 719 


Argentina 

‘ ) ' 
18 854 ^ 

) 

15 250 




219 802 

189 911 

1 1 392 504 

339 127 


•Un fb Afr 

i 

) ) 

5 927 

1 



29 397 

34 425 

1 52 852 

61 474 

1 

1 OTAT S ^ 1 

UK S52 182 877 




1 076157 1 071018 

8 53K N61 

8 535 031 


XOTAIS 1 

166 680 171 703 




3 087 666 3 

050 0011 

8 63K 600 

8 67K 101 



65 8 65 9 


* Not included in the total — a) iMot iiuluding I s s r — () including USSR — i) Spring crop 
(miRgengo) -> ) Summer crop {ctnguanhno) — 3 ) Crop grown alone — 4 ) Mixed crop — 5 ) i)34 onlv 
6 ) Arc-i h averted — 7 ) ^7 Mli\ets onh — H) Cultivation bj Europeans (>) Maize and sorghum 10 ) \u i 
soun — II) \ciis IH3 uul 


Italy Harvesting has been hindered bv lit aw rams but work is alieadv well 
adA anted and drving of maggengo is m progress Production appears to be good 
both in quantit\ and qiialit\ A good crop oi (tuquayiUno is expected 
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Romama: At the beginning of October crop condition was good in Transylvania, 
Bukovina and in the centre and north of Basarabia and Moldavia At that date 
early-sown crops were being harvested while late maize still required wami leather 
up to mid-October in order to complete ripening. In Oltenia, in the west of Mun- 
tenia and in the vsouth of Basarabia and Moldavia crop c'oiidition was average, while 
in Dobrogea, in the Baragan (Jalomita) and in contiguous departments the cro]) 
was generally very poor. 

Yi^goslaina: The mild dr}' w'cather of Sc‘ptember fa\oure(l ripening The rains 
were also beneficial, particularly in districts that had begun to feel the drought Tlu‘ 
optimistic forecasts of a very large cro]) are still maintained. 

S. S R.: In the latter half of September harvesting had begun almost exers- 
wliere and on lo ()ctob(‘r the kolkhozi had aln‘ady completed it in 2,7jS,ooc> acres, 
30 per cent, of the ])lan. Last year at the corresponding date 2,300.000 acres or 30 
per cent of the ])lan had been harvested. 

Argent}})a The la.st tstimate c)f production for io33-3() s 1 k>w's an increase of f).o to 
io.f> million centals on the July estimate, confirming a ver\ large crop, 28 7 percent. 
abo\e th(* five-year average though 13 2 ))er cent below tht* i<>34-35 record. 

(Telegram of 22 October) Maize husking is in full swing and sowings f<'»r the 
‘'cason have already begun. 

Chile: According to the most recent estimate production of niai/c this \ear 
is about 1,220,000 centals (2,170,000 bushels) against 1,510,000 {? 700,000) in 1034-33 
and i,3(K.,ooo (2,780,000) on the average of the five years ending 1033-34, percentages 
80 3 and 78 o. 

h'vcnth Indo'ihina The rainy-vSea.soii crop in Cambodia w'as \ery satisfactory , 
on *111 are<i largi*r than that in i<)33 it gave a proportionately larger crop, exceeding 
().hoo.o<K) centals (1 r,800,000), a\erage quality is above that ot last year. The crop 
was small in some provinces of North .\miam but in the n‘st of \nnam and in 
I'onkin it had a good ajipearance at the en<l of August 

Frcnth Morucio Crops W’cre fairly good in the south and on the cf>avSts despite 
attacks of sisatnie. In the centre, in Meknes and Fez and in the uplands irrigatt*d 
maize continued to de\elop under fa\ourable conditions at the end <d September. 

Fitnisia The croj) of maize and sorghum w as average or good according to district. 


RICE 

Italv: Harvesting is almost completed and in general a good croj^ is exjiected, 

Argentina- For next season a considerable increase in sown area on that of last 
year is expected. In September pre])aration of the vsoil was in full swing throughout 
the north. 

French Indo-Chtna: Weather in August w'as generally favourable for transplanting 
and for growlh, which w’as ])ractically everywiiere satisfactory . In Tonkin excessive 
flooding injured rice not yet transplanted and similar reports come from Cambodia. 
In other areas of Cambodia and South Amiani vsome drought damage occurred. The 
first harvevSts in Tonkin and Annam were satisfactory to verv satisfactory. 

Japan: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to rice this year 
is about 7,853,000 acres agahivSt 7,832,000 in 1033 and 7,887,000 on the average of the 
five years ending 1934, percentages 100.0 and 99.6. The corresponding production is 
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estimated at about 277,609,000 centals (616,896,000 bushels) against 235,097,000 
(522,427,000) and 249,718,000 (554,917,000); percentages 118.1 and 111.2. 

Taiwan: The second crop developed in average conditions, with insect damage 
in places 


POTATOES 

The weather conditions of recent months have been varied, with an excess 
of moisture, in most of the important potato-growing countries Some improve¬ 
ment, however, occurred lately. 

Estimates of production are now available for the two largest producers, 
Germany and Poland. The 1936 crop in Germany is plentiful and, at 1,013 
million centals (1,688 million bushels), not far short of the record crops of 1934 
and 1932. In Poland, similarly, production in 1936 is good; it is below the 
high level of 1935 and 1934 but above the average of the preceding five years. 

Quantitative estimates of the crops in France and Czechoslovakia are not 
yet available, in France, the crop, though previously judged to be poor, showed 
an improvement between 15 September and 15 October. 

In the countries of minor importance as potato producers, fairly good yields 
have been secured. The Netherlands, a large exporter, has, how'ever, a poor 
crop, owing mainly to a contraction in the area under the crop. Of the North 
American countries, which, contribute only about one-tenth of the total pro¬ 
duction of all countries, excluding the U. S. S. R., this year’s crop is distinctly 
poor in the United States. 

If the two large producing countries of Europe which have not yet issued 
estimates - France and Czechoslovakia - secure at least satisfactory yields, the 
crop of 1936, thanks to the results in Germany and Poland, can be described as 
good. 


« He 4e 

Germany' Very low temperatures in the third decade of September caused some 
damage to leafage and in some places even frosting has occurred. 

Belgium: Lifting is in full swing. Medium-early varieties have suffered severely 
from disease. Late varieties are better developed. 

Irish Free State The yields of potatoes are expected to be below those of last 

year. 

France: Weather from mid-September to mid-October generally favoured lifting. 
In several districts the crop appears rather larger than expected but quality leaves 
something to be desired and it is feared that the crop will have rather bad keeping 
quality. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland' The lifting of the main potato crop was 
progressing at the beginning of October and tubers were mostly of average size. It 
was anticipated that yields would be slightly lower than average and disease was 
reported from most districts while the keeping quality of the tubers remained 
doubtful. 
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Production and yields per acre in Hngland and Wales are below those of last 
year and the average. In Scotland the crop is larger than that of 1935 but falls 
below the average. 


Potatoes. 


Countries 

Area 



Production 




1936 

1935 

Aver¬ 

age 

1930 

to 

1934 

% 1936 

1930 

1935 

Average 

1930 

to 

1934 

1936 

1935 

Average 

1930 

to 

1934 

% 1936 

*933 

=> 100 

AverJ 

age 

« zoo 

1935 

= zoo 

Aver¬ 

age 

zoo 

z, 

000 acres 

z.ooo centals 1 

1,000 bushels of 60 lbs 

i 

German}*! | 

332 

325 

60oi 

102.3 

55.4 

33.864 

28,790 

1 

63,700l 

56,439 

47,982 

106,164 

117.6 

53.2 

6,569 

6.472 


101.5 

101.S! 

979.142 

875.452 

945,2911 

1.631.871 

1.459,057 

1.575.454 

111.8 

103.6 

•Austria . . i 

... 

4H 



... 


45,191 

57.939, 


75.316 

96.562 

•BelRium 

402 

403 

4I3> 

99.8 

97.4 


66.270 

79,056, 


110.448 

131.757 



•BulKana . t 

42 

36 

34 

116.9 

I25.q 

, • - 

2,663 

1.590, 


4.439 

2,650 



•Denmark i 

186 

186 

175 

100.1 

106.5 


27,170 

25.8271 


45.282 

43.044, 



•Spjun 


1.060 

1036 


... I 


106.632 

106,667: 


177.716 

177,775' 



K'.toma 

183 

182 

170 

100.6 

107.9 

ii‘603 

19.681 

19.143 

31,005 

32,800 

31,905 

945 

97.2 

•1 ribh Free 





1 



1 






State 


336 

345 

... 



57.731 

55.223' ... 

96.218 

92,0391 



Finland 

215 

204 

191 

105.4 

112.4' 

29.046 

27.978 

23.417, 

48,409 

46.629 

39.028 

103.8 

124.0 

•France 

3,465 

3.490 

3.496 

99.3 

99.1 


315,700 

344,723' 


526,156 

574.527 



Falkland and 





i 



1 






Wales . 

456 

463 

476 

98.5 

95.7 

60.256 

64.490 

69,0911 

100,427 

107,483 

115,151 

93.4 

87.2 

Scotland 

133 

132 

139 

101.1 

96.0 

20.496 

19,846 

21.522, 

34,160 

33,077 

35.870 

103.3 

95.2 

•Northern 







19.862 







Trc'land . 

132 

129 

138 

102.1 

95.7 


20.392: 


33,103 

33,987 



•(Jreece . i 

... 

47 

38 




2,297 

l.865| 


3,829 

3.108, 



Hungary j 

726 

695 

711 

104.5 

102.2 

59.067 

30.703 

38,893 

98.443 

51.171 

64.820 

192.4 

151.9 

•Italv . 1 


1.004 

975 




46,600 

52.1891 

... 

79,332 

86.980 



Latvia 1 

2% 

306 

251 

96.8 

118.0 

2L489 

32.213 

27,887 

45.815 

53.688 

46,477 

85.3 

98.6 

Lithuania 

442 

435, 

423 

101.5 

104.5 

44.806 

39,105 

44.057' 

74,675 

65,174 

73,427 

114.6 

101.7 

Luxemburg. 1 

41 

41 

40 

99.8 

100.1, 

4.266 

3.196 

4,236 

7.111 

5,326 

7.^ 

133.5 

100.7 

>lalta ‘ 

10 

8 

7 

123 6 

137.5 

525 

392 

574 

875 

654 

956 

133.8 

91.5 

Norway 

127 

123 

119 

104.0 

106.9 

22,380 

20,205 

19.192 

37,299 

33.674 

31.986 

110.8 

116.6 

Netherlands 

277 

344 

395 

80.6 

70.3 

48,061 

58,624 

68.343 

80,100 

97,704 

113,903 

82.0 

70.3 

Poland 

7.149 

6.998 

6.742 

102.2 

106.0, 

707,025 

716,543 

677,552 

1,178,351 

1,194,214 

1.129,231 

98.7 

104.3 

•Portugal 


80 

76 


1 ... 1 


11.305 

13.305 

... 

18,842 

22,174 



•Romania 

... 

511 





41,778 

37.744 


69.629 

62.905 



Sweden 

319 

?!?i 

331 

99.9 

1 96.3' 

41.249 

38,374 

40.936 

1 68,746 

63.956 

68.226 

107.5 

1*00*8 

Switzerland. 

116 

113 

116 

102.6 

100.5' 

12.787 

14.956 

16.190 

1 21.311 

24,927 

26.983 

1 85.5 

79.0 

C/echosl. j 1 

104 

99 

90 

105.1 

116.^ 

7.322 

5,9751 6.770 

12,204 

9,9581 11.284 

122.6 

108.2 

1.772 

1.752 

1.692 

101.2 

104^ 


163,284 

194.859 

! ... 

272,135 

1 324,758 



•Yugoslavia . 

655 

656 

617 

99.9 

106.2 


29,794 

32,118 

1 ... 

49,656 

1 53.529 



Total Europe 

17.495 

77.259 

17.270 

101A 

1013 

2J163S4\1.996,523 

2.086.794 

^3,527.241 

3,327,474 

^3.477.925 

106.0 

101A 

•U. S S R. 


18.226 

14.724 



1 

i **' 

... 

1,070,731 



11.784.516 



Canada . . 

4% 

507 

556 

97.9 

89.2 

38,5141 38.670 

46.160 

! 64,190 

64.450 

' 76,934 

99.6 

83.4 

United States 

3,217 

3.551 

3.426 

90.6 

93.9 

193.200 

232,607 

221,944 

j 322 000 

387.678 

1 369.907 

83.1 

87.0 

•Syria and Le¬ 







1 




1 



banon . . . 


18 

18 


... 

T r T 

1,004 

903 


1,67] 

1.505 



•Turkey. . , 


115 

100 




2.831 

2,711 

|1 

3,885 

4.518 


... 

Algeria . 

17 

18 

24 

98.1 

72.9 

1,005 

1,067 

946 

! 1.675 

1.7781 1.576 

94.3 

106.3 

25 

23 

I 

23 

1 

108.9 

106.0 


1,319 

1,046 


2,199, 1.743 



♦Rrltrea. . . 

... 

... 


... 

8 

6 

i| 

1 

13 



... 

•New Zealand 

... 

23 

25 

... 

... 

... 

2,710 

2,856 

- 

4,517 4.760 


... 

Totals. . . 

21,225 

21,335 

21,276 

99.5 

99.8 

2,349,103 

2,368367 

2355,844|^.915.106 

3.78138o|3»926342 

! t03.5 

99.7 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — s) Fvarlj' potatoes — t) I.ate potatoes. 
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Hungary: Toward 6 October lifting was still going on. The crop is well developed 
and health3\ 

Italy: Kxpectatioiis of a good crop have been confirmed. 

Lithuania: Weather has favoured lifting. 

Luxembourg: Excessive moisture has in many cases led to rot. 

Netherlands' Condition of potatoes for human consumption still in the ground 
in mid-September w^as good Some damage by phytophthora was reiK>rted. Quality 
of early varieties in some districts left room for impro\emcnt, that of the ordinary 
crop varied with situation and permeabilitv of the soil. Potatoes for starch remained 
small and a low starch content was ex])ecteil 

Sweden: lifting was carried out in good conditions but in some districts there 
were complaints of rot. 

Canada: The potato acreage planted this year was 2.1 per cent below the 
area in 11)35 and 10 8 per cent below the average of the preceding five years Pro¬ 
duction is practically equal to that of r()35 but ib.o per cent, below the aveiage. 
The distribution of the crop by Provinces ])ro\ ides a decided contrast with coiniitions 
a year ago. The Maritime Provinces obtained a goofi crop while the southern districts 
of the Prairie Provinces registered an extremely poor harvest. Large }ields were 
secured this year in the normal surplus-jiroducing area, whereas a year ago there 
were excesvsesin the deficit areas The fine weather experienced generally in vSeptem- 
ber except in parts of Quebec, Northern Alberta and British Columbia ser\ed to 
improve the late crop prospects but could not entirely offset the earh season damage 
in many producing areas 

Chile. According to the most recent estimate inoduction of ])otatoes this > ear 
is about g,110,000 centals (15,1 So,000 bushels) against 10,200,000 (17,000,000) in 
1934-35 and 10,360,000 (17,260,000) on the average of the five years ending ig^-^ ^4, 
percentages 8g 3 and 87.9 


SUGAR 

Recent weather conditions have continued favourable for sugar-beet 
and a further improvement was legistered in the crops in Septenibei and 
the first half of October. Conditions at the beginning of the year and in the 
first stage of growAhwere rather adverse in most of the beet-growing countries 
of Europe but since the beginning of August there has been a definite general 
improvement. During September and up to the middle of Octobei, wdien lifting 
began, there was warm .wet weather favouring the growth of roots, the weight 
of which is above the average in many countries. There were frosts in the 
first decade of October in the more northerly countries but no appreciable 
decline in condition resulted. Liftings in most areas in Germany sliowed yields 
per acre larger than last year and apiiroaching the average. The work of 
lifting was facilitated by soil conditions and progressed regularly. The situation 
was not as good to the north of Magdeburg, in Anhalt and IJast Brunswick 
owing to the hardness of the soil following the lack of rain. In Central Hanover, 
frost and cold impeded growth and lifting, owing to the condition of the soil 
and a shortage of labour, was difficult. The best results in Germany are ex¬ 
pected in Lower Silesia, where the cultivated area is larger and the average 
yield very high. 
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1936-37 Season. — Analysis of Sugar Beets, 


COUNTRIES 

Average weight of root 

Average weight of leaves 

1 Sugar content 

Weight of sugar per root 

1936 1935 

I93« 1935 

1936 1935 

1930 

1934 

'936 1 1935 1 nil 


OZ. 1 oz. oz. 

OZ. oz. 1 oz 

0/ j 0/ 

/o /O 

% 

oz. 1 UZ 1 oz. 


3rd. WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 

CaechoslovBlda . . II 19.4 | 12.9 |i) 12.2 || 14.7 | 9.4 ji) 14.5 |j 18.3 | 18.5 |i) 15.7 || 3.6 | 2.4 ji) 1.9 


4th. WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 


Germany ... 

22.1 

18.3 

19.3 

20.9 

16.5 

16.4 

17.8 

17.5 

17.4 

3.8 

3.2 


3.3 

Belgium ... 

23.9 

— 

X) 22.6 

30.0 

— 

I) 24.3 

15.6 

— 

I) 15.9 

3.7 

— 

I) 

3.6 

Denmark. 

17.6 

18.5 

2) 16.1 

13.1 

12.2 

2) 14.7 

17.6 

16.2 

2) 15.8 

3.1 

3.0 

2 ) 

2.6 

Finland. 

18.0 

15.0 

I) 20.3 

17.9 

21.0 

I) 25.9 

— 

14.1 

I) 15.9 

— 

2.1 

I) 

3.2 

France ... 

18.2 

17.6 

19.1 

24.3 

14.6 

176 

15.5 

15.8 

17.1 

2.8 

2.8 


3.3 

Netherland . . 

26.0 

26.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16.6 

16.7 


4.3 

4.5 


— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

20.1 

13.5 

17.6 

13.9 

9.4 

11.3 

18.4 

18.7 

18.3 

3.7 

2.5 


3.2 


i) Average of 4 years. — 2 ) Average of 3 years. 


The weather conditions w^ere favourable in Belgium, owing to evenly distri¬ 
buted rains, in Denmark, the Irish Free State and France, where there was 
better weather during the first half of October, with beneficial effects on the size 
of the roots; in Great Britain, weather has been fine recently, with somewhat 
excessively cold nights; in Latvia, Lithuania and the Netherlands it has also 
been favourable. 

Conditions in Poland in the first decade of October were not too favourable 
as the copious rains have caused rotting in some areas. In some parts the rains 
made lifting impossible. The yield per acre, however, is thought tc be higher 
than that of last year. 

Fairly favourable conditions were experienced in Sweden, w^here the beets 
show a good average yield, and in Czechoslovakia, where, up to the beginning 
of October, the beets benefited from warm, sunny w^eather with moderate rains 
greatly assisting growth; during the first decade of October w^eather conditions 
deteriorated and there were excessive rains and a sudden fall in temperature but 
at the present stage, any damage resulting from these conditions cannot appre¬ 
ciably affect the final results. 

The beet crops in Yugoslavia made good progress during the fine weather 
pf September and did not suffer severely from the excessive rains of early Oc¬ 
tober though the latter hindered carting. 

In the U. S. S. R., the improvement in the beet situation recorded a month 
ago continued although here ilso the rains of the early part of October impeded 
lifting and transport in some areas. 

The information from Canada and the United States is satisfactory and 
average yields per acre are expected in both countries. 
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Production of Beet-sugar [raw) 


COUNTRIES 


Total production during thi 

season 


% 1936-37 

1936 37 *) 

1935 36 

Average 
1930-31 
to 1934 35 

1936 37 ') 

X935 36 

i 

Average 
1930 31 
to 1934 35 

1935-36 

=“ 100 

Average 

=» 100 

Thousand centals 


Short tons 


Germany 

38,227 

36,905 

36,757 

1.911.317 

1 

! 1,845,244 

1,837,850 

104 

104 

Austria 

3,314 

4.539 

3,842 

165.700 

1 226,950 

192,101 

73 

86 

Belgium . . 

5,456 

5,229 

5.490 

272.800 

261,456 

274,476 

104 

99 

Bulgaria 

198 

323 

667 

10,000 

1 16,162 

33,361 

61 

30 

Denmark 

4,409 

5,141 

3,468 

200.000 

1 257,100 

173,392 

86 

127 

Irish Free State 

2,155 

1.985 

740 

107,743 

1 99,241 

36,978 

109 

291 

Finland . 

220 

191 

143 

10.000 

9,540 

7,150 

116 

154 

France 

20 503 

20,283 

23.224 

1,030,000 

1 .010,000 

1,161,162 

101 

88 

Great Brit«iin 

10,817 

11.339 

10011 

540.850 ' 

1 566,929 

500,526 

95 

108 

Hungary . 

2,844 

2.579 

3 166 

142,000 

128,926 

158,302 

no 

90 

Italy 

7,231 

7 069 

7 884 

362,000 ! 

1 353,458 

394.199 

102 

92 

Latvia 

758 

1,117 

608 

37.885 1 

1 55,872 

30,410 

68 

125 

Uthuania 

492 

488 

270 , 

24.600 1 

1 24,398 

13,494 

101 

182 

Netherlands 

5,225 

4.976 

5 273 ' 

261,000 1 

1 248,783 

263 653 

105 

99 

Poland 

9,789 

9,787 

10 912 , 

489,000 ' 

' 489.330 

545.617 

100 

90 

Romania 

2 271 

3,247 

2 455 

114 000 

162,362 

122.754 

70 

92 

Sweden 

6,504 

6.493 

5,036 1 

325,000 

324 628 

251.811 

100 

129 

Switzerland 

220 

198 

165 

11.000 

10,000 

8.230 

111 

134 

Czechoslovakia 

15,220 

12 582 

16 547 

761,009 1 

, 629,067 

1 827,361 

121 

92 

Yugoslavia 

1,942 

1,980 

1 791 

97.100 ' 

99.004 

1 

89,525 

98 

108 

Total Europi a) 

137,795 

136,451 

138 449 

6 873,004 

6,818,450 

6,922,352 

101 

100 

USSR 

44,093 

44.093 

27 580 I 

2 000 000 

1 2,000,000 

1,378,999 

100 

160 

Total Europe b) 

181,888 

180 544 

166 029 

1 

8,873,004 

8,818,450 

j 8,301,351 

101 

no 

Canada 

1,499 

1,362 

1 316 I 

75,000 1 

1 68,099 

' 65 814 

no j 

114 

United States 

29.763 

25.483 

28 056 

1,490,000 1 

1 1,274,100 

1,402.765 

117 

106 

Total V America 

31,262 

26 845 

29 372 1 

1,565,000 

1 1,342,199 

1,468,579 

116 

106 

Japan 

1.014 

784 

629 

51,000 ' 

' 39,190 

31,470 

129 

161 

Turkey 

1.499 

1,311 

861 

75.000 

65,574 

43,065 

114 

174 

Total Asia 

2,513 

2,095 

1,490 

126,000 

104,764 

74,535 

120 \ 

169 

Totals j 

171,570 

165,391 

169,311 

8,564,004 

8,265,413 

8,465,466 

104 

101 

215,663 

209,484 

196,891 

10,564,004 

1 

10,265,413 

1 

9,844,465 

103 

110 


a) Not including USSR — h) Tncluding USSR i) Approximat** data. 


The preliminary approximate estimates based on the various information 
to hand of the probable production of beet-sugar in European countries, Canada, 
the United States, Japan and Turkey are assembled in the preceding table. 

Many estimates have been sent directly to the Institute by Governments 
and Associations of manufacturers; for certain countries the figures reproduced 
here are those of the Association Internationale Sucn^re of Vienna, whose sta¬ 
tistics are shown separately; for certain other countries the available information 
on area, weather, sugar content, etc., has been adopted as a basis. In the case 
of Spain the absence in information makes it impossible to estimate probable 
production while for the U. S. S. R. the probable production is very roughly 
estimated as being equal to last year's as the area is practically the same and the 
unit-yield does not appear to differ considerably from that of last year. The fig¬ 
ures for the U. S. S. R. given in the table must, however, be taken with due 
caution. 
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The figures in the following table 

are supplied by the Association Internationale Sucriire of Vienna. 

Sugar-beet worked up Raw sugar 

COUNTRIES - 

*936 1935 1936-37 X935-36 

I Thousand centals 


Germany. 233.319 217,311 38,227 36,905 

Austria. 19,542 25,287 3 313 4 539 

Belgium. 37.479 35,054 5,555 5;296 

Denmark. 27.558 33,839 4,630 5,397 

Irish Free State. 13,779 12.614 2,138 1,962 

Hungary. 18,960 15.189 2,844 2,579 

Italy. 50.706 46.496 7.363 6,362 

Boland. 54.366 54.764 9,590 9,802 

Romania. 11,464 17.086 1,726 2,967 

Sweden. 41.866 40,582 6,504 6,493 

Czechoslovakia. 89.189 73,889 15,220 12,582 

Yugoslavia. 14.154 12.892 1,942 lioSO 

Turkey. 8.819 , 7.364 1,499 1,311 

Total . 621,201 | 592,367 I 100,551 98,175 

Short tons 

Germany. 11.665,802 10,865,398 1.911,315 1,845,244 

Austria. 977,070 1,264,329 165,661 226.930 

Belgium. 1.900.000 1,750.000 277.770 264,800 

Denmark. 1,380,000 1.691,900 230,000 269.800 

Irish Free State . 689.000 630,709 107,000 98,000 

Hungary. 950.000 759,454 142,000 128.930 

Italy. 2,500,000 2,324.793 368,000 388,110 

Boland. 2,718.000 2.738.139 480,000 490,100 

Romania. 570.000 854.000 86,300 148,340 

Sweden. 2.093,000 2,029,077 325,000 324,628 

Czechoslovakia. 4.459,386 3,694.393 761,009 629,067 

Yugoslavia. 708.000 644,615 97,100 99.004 

Turkey. 400,000 368.219 75.000 65,574 

Total . , . 31.010,258 29,615,026 | 5,026,155 4.908327 


I _ i I I ___ 

It would appear from these preliminary estimates that beet-sugar ])rodiiction 
will be larger than last year’s in both Europe and the world as a whole. The 
increase is .slight and will prove, perhaps, to be smaller than was previously 
expected, but it is not unlikely that the preliminary estimates will be increased, 
in view of their conservative character. 

E. R. 

*41 « 

Belgium: The beets have a fairly good appearance but there is abnoniial bolting. 

France: Weather from mid-September to mid-October was on the whole favour- 
table to lifting. Sugar content is confirmed to be generally rather poor, while leafage 
is abundant. There was, how’ever, some improvement in the second week of October 
thanks to the prevailing good weather. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The lifting of sugar-beet had only just com¬ 
menced in England and Wales at the begimiing of October. The crop made some 
improvement during September and the indications are that the yield will be about 
average. 
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Hungary: Toward 6 October lifting and transport had begun. The recent rains 
favoured development and the roots are sound and fairly well grown. 

Italy: Production of beet is mediocre but sugar content is fairly high. 
Netherlands: Crop condition in mid-September was good. 


Sugar-beet, 



Area 

Production 




Aver- 

% *936 



Average 



Average 

% 1936 




age 





1930 



X930 



Countries 

1936 

>935 

1930 



1936 

X935 

to 

1936 

*935 

to 






to 


Aver- 








Aver- 




1934 

X935 




1934 



1934 

1935 







age 








age 





zoo 








■■ zoo 



1 x,ooo acres 


* zoo 

z, 

000 centals | 

z.ooo short tons | 


zoo 

Germany , . 

961 

921 

887 

104.3 

108.3 

252,435 

232,984 

232,837 

12 622 

11,649 

11,642 

108.3 

108 4 

Belgium . . 

127 

127 

133 

100.1 

95.7 

... 

33,844 

36.475 


1,692 

1,82^ 


... 

Bulgaria 

9 

17 

31 

50.2 

28 2 


3,401 

4.873 


170 

244 



Denmark. . 

122 

124 

97 

98.4 

125.9 


41,339 

26.711 

... 

2,067 

1,336 



Finland . . 

8 

7 

6 

109 3 

140.1 

1,764 

1.517 

1,214 

88 

76 

61 

116.3 

145.3 

France i) . . 

2) 712 

748 

780 

96.0 

92.1 


183,379 

198,168 

“ - T 

9,169 

9,908 


... 

EnglandW . 

357 

367 

319 

97.2 

111.9 

64,774 

75,040 

63,836 

3,239 

3,752 

3,192 

86.3 

101.5 

Scotland . . 

7 

7 

3 

94.0 

279.4 

« « « 

1,478 

490 

. r , 

74 

25 



Hungary . . 

122 

116 

128 

104 6 

95 1 

23.495 

16.953 

22.676 

1,175 

848 

1,134 

138.6 

103.6 

Italy. . . . 

... 

227 

238 


• • • 

• * * 

51,252 

56,494 

... 

2,563 

2,825 


• • 

I^atvia . . . 

... 

38 

3) 29 

• « • 



6,471 

4) 5.749 


324 

4) 287 

• • * 


I4thuania. . 


JZ 

8 

100.0 

2V0.2 


2,998 

1,423 


150 

71 

• • 


Netherlands. 

108 

1^ 

111 

106.5 

97.3 

35,274 

33,648 

37.188 

1,764 

1,682 

1,859 

104 8 

94*9 

Poland . . . 

297 

293 

327 

101.3 

91.0 

,, 

55.128 

62,945 

f -. 

2,756 

3,147 



Sweden . . 

126 

125 

105 

100.7 

119.5 

40,477 

41,138 

32,391 

2,024 

2,057 

1,620 

98.4 

125 0 

Switzerland. 

4 

4 

4 

111.3 

117.3 


1,323 

1,161 

T t t 

66 

58 

... 


Czecboslov. . 

381 

38^ 

425 

98 4 

89.7 


80,521 

100.434 


4,026 

5,022 


! .. 

Yugoslavia . 

75 

74 

100 

100.4 

75.1 


10,675 

14,001 

... 

534 

700 

... 

... 

U.SS.R. . 

5)3,021 

3.027 

3,144 

99.8 

96 1 

... 

357.371 

233,612 

... 

17,868! 

11.680 

... 


Canada. . . 

56 

53 

49 

106.5 

1132 

10,580 

9,316 

9.283 

529 

466 

464 

113.6 

114.0 

United States 

819 

763 

801 

107.3 

102.2 

1 184,000 

158,160 

178.884 

9,200 

7,908j 

8.944 

116.3 

102.9 


i) Including beets for usines — 2 ) Hstiraate of ith June — 3) Average 1932 to 1934 — 4) Average 1933 

and 1934. — 5) Area sown on is May, those estimate bv Plan m 3,076,000 acres 


If. S. S. R.: Lifting has been slower than last year and on 5 October had been 
carried out on an area representing 33 per cent of the plan, against 50 per cent, at 
the corresponding date last year. There has also been some delay in transporting the 
roots. 

Barbados: Weather conditions in August were favourable for the young cane plan¬ 
tations and it was expected that next year’s crop would be another large one. 

Canada: At 56,000 acres, the total area under sugar-beet this year is 6.5 per cent 
greater than last year and 13.2 per cent, above the 1930-34 average. The increase is 
due to the establishment of new factory in Alberta. 

British Guiana: The weather in August was hot and sunny, with occasional light 
showers. Grinding of the autumn crop was general and good yields were expected. 
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Leeward and Windward Islands: During the month of August the weather was 
generaly favourable for sugar-cane and tlie growing plantations for next yearns crop 
were in very good condition and growth well advanced. The 1935-36 production of 
first sugar in St. Tucia was estimated at 178,000 centals (8,900 short tons) as against 
( 7 » 8 oo) in 1934*35 116,000 (5,800) on the average of the preceding five 

seasons. Percentages: 113.8 and 154.1. Production of sugar in St. Kitts-Nevis was 
estimated at 631,000 centals (31,600 short tons) as compared witli 638,000 (31,900) 
last season and 462,000 (23,100) on the average. Percentages: 98.9 and 136.5. 

Trinidad: Weather conditions in August were favourable for sugar-cane. The 
rainfall was above the average and very beneficial to most plantations. The 1935-36 
sugar crop was estimated at 3,464,000 centals (173,200 short tons) as against 2,638,000 
(i 3 T» 9 oo) 1934*35 2,250,000 (112,500) on the average of the preceding five 

seasons. Percentages: 131.3 and 154.0. 

India: According to the second estimate the area cultivated to sugarcane tliis 
year is about 4,232,000 acres against 3,681,000 in 1935-36 and 3,044,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1934-35; percentages 115.0 and 139.0. 

French Indo^China: Growth was satisfactory at the end of August in Tonkin 
and North Annam, less so in Central and South Annam. 

Nethcrlands Indies: In tlie latter half of September the weather was characterized 
by the transition from the east to the west monsoon. Light local rains have been 
recorded. Condition of old plantings is good, despite some cases of drought damage. 
Young plantings continue to develop favourably but there is a certain lack of water. 
Rats, white cochineal, thrips and fusarium are reported. 

Taiwan: The crop now being cut is rather mediocre 

MattrlHus: In August all sugar mills were operating and reports from fields and 
factories were satisfactory. 


VINES 

The grape harvest is progressing in most countries in generally good con¬ 
ditions and the final stage of ripening was also favoured by good weather. 

Information on the crops in Greece and Portugal is almost entirely lacking. 
For the latter country, the only information available is that the quota fixed by 
the Casa de Douro for the commercial production of the region is equal to that 
of last year and that the gathering has given satisfaction. The Spanish vines 
have suffered in several districts from bad weather and mildew but no forecast 
can be made of the actual production of the country and all that can be said is 
that it will be exceptionally light. 

All the information at present available for other countries, excepting Hun¬ 
gary, indicates unit-yields much below those of last year and often below the last 
five-year average. The decrease on last year's crops is particularly marked in 
France ( 25-30 per cent.), Italy (about 25 per cent.), PYench North Africa (at 
least 40 per cent.) and Romania. The series of five Italian crops from 1930 to 1934 
including only a single good crop against two pavssable and two bad ones; the 
present production of that country seems not much below the average and the 
same applies to Romania, since average production in that country is growing 
rapidly; for Bulgaria, Germany, Switzerland and the United States it seems for 
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the same reason that the results are above average. On the other hand the 
P'rench crops would show a decrease on the average of around 15 per cent, and 
for North Africa this percentage exceeds 30 per cent. 

In all, and despite the uncertainty of many partial forecasts, it seems that 
production in the northern hemisphere, not including the Soviet Union, will 
be between 3100 and 3300 (3700 and 4000) million gallons. The decrease on 
last year would thus be about 1300 (1600) million, about 30 per cent.; with 
respect to the average of 1930-34 the decrease would be about half, the greater 
part being attributable to the Franco-Algerian group and to Spain, owing 
particularly to the abnormal conditions in the latter country. 

P. V. 


aie « >|( 

Germany' To avoid the danger of rot in consequence of the excessive humidit}' 
at the end of September the vintage has been prematurely carried out, especially 
in Baden and Wurtteraberg. Crop condition on 1 October was 2 5 on the system 
of the country against 2.1 on i September 

According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to vines this year 
is about 203,000 acres against 200,000 in i()35 and 205,000 on the average of the 
five years ending T034. percentages tot. 5 and c>8 8 

France: Gathering of grapes was effected in good conditions on the whole 
Some difficulty was encountered in parts of the south where weather conditions 
were unfavourable at the end of Se))teniber In central and eastern parts fine 
weather encouraged ripening but in the south-west rains were an adverse influence. 
Abnormal oidium attacks occurred in the south and east 

The results show a large deficit, compared with last year (amounting to 25.35 and 
even 50 and 60 per cent, according to district) and w ith the average of the preceding 
five years (1,250 million Imperial gallons or j 500 American gallons). The year ig3(> 
is considered to be one of the worst, recording light cliusters, severe late frosts, mildew 
attacks at the end of June, eudemia attacks, a drought in the south at the ripening 
stage and a rather severe attack ot oidiura before gathering. An estimate is almost 
impossible at present; it appears that the crop is larger than the two lowest previously 
recorded of 1030 and 1Q26 (1,002 million Imperial gallons or 1,204 uiillion American 
gallons and 937 million Imperial gallons or 1,125 million American gallons) It 
approximates to the lightest crops of the last quinquennium (1,085 million Imperial 
gallons or 1,316 million American gallons in 1932 and 1,139 million Imperial gallons 
or 1,358 million American gallons in 1933) owing to the increased productivity of 
recent years. The mmst )deld this year, however, is rather low in the important 
producing areas. 

Quality is generally good and a high alcoholic degree is anticipated in the south. 
Hungary: Following on the warm weather in September ripening began in good 
conditions The cold rainy weather at the end of the month, however, checked com¬ 
plete ripening. Toward 6 October the vintage had begun in the majority of the 
viticultural districts but was hindered by the rain. 

Italy, The vintage was hindered in some districts by bad weather, especially in 
the North and Centre, where there are some cases of damage. I^oduction varies 
considerably but in general the crop is not expected to be large and quality is average. 
Luxembourg: Disease and frost ha\e led to a premature vintage. 
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Romania: Crop condition at the beginning of October was good in Transylvania 
but only average or bad in other provinces As a result of the cold the grapes are 
small and the sugar content below that of previous years. 

Argentina: A very plentiful crop for 1936 is confirmed. The outturn in Mendoza 
is estimated at about 20 million centals of fresh grapes, the total for Argentina thus 
reaching 24 to 26 million centals of grapes. The crop is thus at least equal to that 
of 1929 when the crop was exceptionally large. If utilized entirely for wine, a crop 
of this size would yield nearly 185 million Imperial gallons (225 million American 
gallons) of wine. 

From this theoretical total, the quantity withdrawn from vinification by the 
Junta Reguladora de Vinos vaxx&t be deducted. Last year this quantity amounted to 
7,900,000 centals corresponding to 58 million Imperial gallons (70 million Amer¬ 
ican gallons). The Junta proposed to increase the quantity this year but the actual 
outum of wine is probably larger than last year's (97,140,000 Imperial gallons or 
116,660,000 American gallons). 

After allowance is made for stock on i Januar}', the total volume of supplies 
for 1936 is in the neighbourhood of 250 million Imperial gallons (300 million Amer¬ 
ican gallons). This is 20 (25) million gallons below last year’s figure but it is consid* 
erably in excess of the probable consumption. Consumption last year was 17.5 (21) 
million gallons or nearly 13 per cent larger than that of 1934. reaching 136 (164) 
milhon gallons) A further increase may be expected tliis year but the stocks on 
31 December will amount, in romid figures, to tio (130) million gallons 

The figures illustrate the extent of overproduction and, on the other hand, the 
efforts of the Junta Reguladora de Vinos to remedy the situation In two years, with 
one average and one very plentiful crop, the Junta has succeeded in reducing stocks 
by at least 70 (80) million gallons, or 30 to 40 per cent 

The Junta also recorded compensated removals of vines reaching 5,300 acres up to 
18 July, or about 1.4 per cent of the total vine area, corresponding with a slightly 
larger proportion of the total production of the country. It is now examining proposed 
removals on a further 42,000 acres, 34,600 acres of which are in the Mendoza province 
and 6,200 acres in San Jujin, largely consisting of the less economic \ hies, in partic¬ 
ular those affected by phylloxera in San Juan covering about 10,000 acres. 

The efforts of the Junta have also brought about an improvement in che quality, 
in particular by .setting a limit for the gathering and by supervishig industrial vini¬ 
fication, and an increa.se in jiroducers' prices of 56 per cent (the buyhig price fot 
grapes has increased from i 50 pesos per quintal in 1934 ^ o5 P^'sos in 1935) » 

without a change hi tlie retail jirice of wine. 

Algeria: The vintage w^as everyw'here completed at the beginning of October 
The results confinn the large and general decline in production, in addition, the yield 
of wine has frequently been high; in Kabylie 15 lb. of grapes w’^ere required for one 
Imperial gallon (13 lb for one American gallon) against 13 lb (10 to ti) in a normal 
year. The decrease on last yxar, which was mediocre, varies from 30 per cent, to 50 
per cent, in Algiers, in some parts of the Oran littoral production was nil, in others 
the decrease was 20-50 per cent, and in the Tell 30-50 per cent, in Constantine, 
more favoured and having in August received rains that greatly aided size and 
maturity, tlie decrease is 10-30 per cent. 

In mid-October the total crop was estimated at 50 per cent, or Co per cent, of 
that of last year, representing a total of 210 {260) to 250 1300) million gallons, but 
passibly somewhat less, tlxe decrease from the five-y^ear average is about 40 per 
cent. 
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The present crop is distinctly below even those of tlie years from 1928 to 1930, 
though obtained from an area almost twice as large (75 per cent, greater) and it is 
necessary to go back to 1921 to find a unit-yield so small. 

Qudity is, on the other hand, good, alcoholic content is 1-1.5 degree above 
that of last year in Algiers, 0.5-1 degree higher in Constantine. Fermentation was 
generally carried out in fairly good conditions, though in September it was hindered 
by temperatures abnormally high for the district. 

In the B6ne district there has for the first time been an export of table grapes. 

French Morocco: The scirocco in August aggravated the situation, increasing 
cryptogamic damage, particularly on the coast The loss is everywhere serious despite 
the effect of the young vines coming into bearing this year. Wine-making has been 
hindered by the bad quality of the grapes, between 18 and 20 lbs were often needed 
for a gallon of must (15-17 lbs for an American gallon). On the other hand weather 
was favourable to fermentation 

Tunina The vintage was favoured in August by the weather. Results confirm 
a production much below that of last year and the average, alcoholic content is lower 
than in preceding years. Wine-making was favoured initially by low temperatures 
but w’as later hampered by heat 


OLIVES 

Greece- The latest unofficial estimate of oil production is less than that of last 
year owing to cryptogamic damage, especially in Crete, Corfu and Xanthe 

Italy: Crop condition is generally fairl} good. Fly has been important in some 
provinces and the weather has been rather unfavourable .so that a small pnxluction 
is expected 

Algeria: Production is on the whole very bad in consequence of the unfa\our- 
rable weather at the beginning of the year, flowering and fruit formation were fre¬ 
quently defective, much fruit fell and the scirocco caused some damage in September. 
At the end of that month the crop was reckoned to be very small in Constantine; 
in Algiers the two leading olive-growing tlistricts, Algiers and Tizi-Ouzou, were expected 
to give a production slightly below^ the mediocre one of 1933-34 (46,000 centals or 
610,000 American gallons against 51,000 and 670,000); finally, production in Oran, 
though not more than 400,000 centals, is less than in the two preceding seasons 
(465,000 centals in 1935-36 and 434,000 in 1934-35) 

Total Algerian production is thus very considerably below that of the last two 
seasons — 313.000 centals or 4,114,000 American gallons in 1935-36 and 353,000 
centals (4,670,000 American gallons) in 1934-35 — and the five-year average of 375,000 
centals (4,925,000 American gallons), it will probably approach that of 1933-34 — 
201,000 centals (2,636,000 American gallons) — which was exceptionally low and 
represented an absolute minimum 

According to the information of mid-October the decline is less than was expected 
and a production about half that of the preceding year or about 160,000 centals or 
2,100,000 American gallons, a figure much the smallest ever recorded. 

Tunisia: Olives benefited in August by showers and low temperatures, which 
checked leafing and allowed better development of the fruit. Though slightly im¬ 
proved, the crop remains small. 

The weather favoured growth of the young branches, which should assure the 
1937 crops. 
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LINSEED 

The principal features of the current flax season as regards Europe (not 
including the U. S. S. R.) are a further extension of area, which in all the produc¬ 
ing countries has for some years been in continuous progression, and the great 
variation in weather from one district to another. 

The extension of the crop for seed is a result of the economic nationalism that 
has for some years characterized the policy of the various Governments and 
particularly of the increased industrial utilization of the crop. The data at 
present available show that while Estonia and Hungary have reduced their crop 
for seed with reference to 1935 and in the latter case even to the average, all the 
other European countries have continued to extend their crops. The most 
marked growth is that in Germany, where the area has almost doubled with res¬ 
pect to the alread}^ high figure of 1935 and which occupies the fourth rank 
amongst European linseed producers. 

The provisional estimates of the 1936 crop in Europe are still few and in 
general reflect the great variation in weather during the season. On the whole 
the weather was not favourable, being generally dry in the north, rather variable 
in the centre and irregular, with excess of moisture, in the south. Poland, 
Germany, Belgium, PVance, the Netherlands, Romania and Italy, that is, almost 
all the leading European producers, have not yet intimated their production. 
The information available, however, and subsequently to be summarized confirms 
the impression that the crops were affected by the irregular weather; unit- 
yields of seed this season have been reduced, sometimes even neutralizing the 
effect of the increase on last year’s area. For Poland, which is generally respon¬ 
sible for one-third of the total European linseed crop (not including the U.S.S.R.) 
there are still no estimates; crop condition at the time of harvest was below that 
at the same date last year and led to expectations of an average yield. In 
Germany the available information indicates a crop much larger than last season 
and distinctly above the average. In Belgium crop prospects were scarcely 
satisfactory, owing to the los.ses caused b}^ unfavourable weather. For France 
it is estimated that the crop covers a wdder area than last year, the internal 
market having been favourable at the time of sowing and government subven¬ 
tions and the limitation of beet sowings having played a part. However the 
wet, stormy weather that prevailed in the south of the flax area after spring 
hindered the crop, which promised a yield scarcely average. In the Netherlands 
crop condition at the time of harvest varied from district to district but on the 
whole promised a satisfactory unit-yield. The prospects in Romania and Italy 
are for a more or less average crop. 

In the U. S. S. R. the crop has for some years been diminishing; the area 
planned for the current season is almost the same as last year but about 14 % 
below the average. To improve the crop the Government has decided to award 
premiums for quality and yield, on the basis prices fixed for deliveries to the State 
by kolkhozi and individuals. In this w^ay the area sown to selected seed this 
year attained 1,560,000 acres, twice that of last year. A figure for production 
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Flax, 



t) Area 




t) Production 



Countries 

1936 

Z 935 

Aver. 
X930 
to 1934 

% 1936 

1936/37 

1936 

1935 

Aver. 

1930 

toX 934 

1936 

1935 

Aver. 
1930 
to 2934 

% 1936 

1936/37 

193N37 

1935/36 

1930/31 

to 

1934/33 

1935 

1935/ 

Aver¬ 

age 

1936/ 

1937 

1935/ 

1936 

1930/31 

to 

1934/33 

1936/37 

1933/36 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

1935 

1935/ 

1936 

-■ XOO 

Aver. 


1,000 acres 

1936 

«* XOO 

a- XOO 

1,000 centals 

1,000 pounds 

100 


Fibre. 


Germany x) . 

109 

55 

18 

197.9 

614.5 


1,517 

2 ) 468 

. 

151,652 

2)46,772 

... 1 


Austna 3 ) . . 

4 

5 

6 

94.7 

74.1 

**63 

58 

85 

6.349 

5.798 

8.539 

109.5, 

’ 74.4 

Belgium . . . 

52 

47 

35 

112.6 

149 7 


838 

317 

. ,. 

83.806 

31.660 



Bulgaria . . . 

8 

6 

1 

142.0 

551.8 


8 

3 


786 

336 

... 1 


Estonia . . . 

70 

73 

51 

96.6 

137.1 

■*204 

231 

144 

2*0.400 

23,073 

14.448 

88.4 

1*41.2 

IrishFreeState 


5 

2 




23 

7 


2.300 

689 

... 1 


Finland 4 ) . . 

“■12 

12 

10 

\ 62.9 

1*23.9 

• • • 

39 

32 


3.946 

3.236 

... 1 

. «. 

France. . . . 


82 

44 




479 

247 


47.885 

24.652 

... 1 


N. Ireland. . 

■‘*25 

28 

13 

'9\a 

1880 


154 

62 


15,438 

6.156, 

I • . i 


Hungary . . 

9 

6 

5) 8 

130.3 

102.1 

■■*42 

21 

5 ; 27 

‘ 4,239 

2,125 

5 ) 2.666 

1 199.5, 

i59.0 

Italy .... 


9 

10 




44 

48 


4.381 

4.767 



Latvia. . . . 

“i67 

168 

105 

*99.6 

1*59.0 

■ *3‘98 

547 

310 

3*9.838 

54.697 

30,975 

*72.8 

1*28.6 

Lithuania 4) . 

208 

194 

146 

107.0 

142.0 

628 

1 703 

459 

62.766 

70.328 

45.936 

89.2 

136.6 

Netherlands . 

36 

23 

17 

153.3 

1 207.71 

256, 

t >87, 

114 

25.618 

18.723 

11,365 


225.4 

Poland . . . 

330 

305 

253 

108.4 

1 130.5 

... 1 

1 878 

712 


87.811 

71.195 

1 136.8 

• • • 

Romania. . . 

1 

77 

55 


1 ••• 

1 

2101 

129 


21.007 

12,915 



Czechoslovak. 

“‘40 

33 

22 

iiio 

180.7' 

* 1*971 

1491 

95 

r9‘706 

14.923 

9,541 

1 i3i.i 

206.5 

Yugoslavia. . 

33 

30 

30 

110.8 

111.5 

1 

... , 

222 

226 


22,169 

22,6041 

1 * ’ 


U S. S, R. 6). 

7)5.072 

5,206 

5,513 

97.4 

92 . 0 ' 

^ . 1 

12,125 

11,322 


1,212.546 

1,132,197 1 


... 

Egypt . . . 

6 

5 

3 

124 7 

182.81 

1 41 > 

29 

211 

4.121 

2,929 

2,0831 

1 140.7 

197.9 


Linseed. 


Germany. . . 

109 

55 

18 

197.9 

614.5 


366 

105 

1, 

0 ] 

000 bush 
56 pour 
654 

els 

ids 

187 



Austria . . . 


3 

4 



12 

12 

14 

21 

22 

24 

98.2 

87.3 

Belgium . . . 

52 

47 

35 

112.6 

149.7 


218 

165 

... 

389 

294 



Bulgaria . . . 

8 

6 

1 

142.0 

551.8 


26 

6 

... 

46 

10 


- . . 

Estonia . . . 

70 

73 

51 

96.6 

137,1 


207 

161 


369 

288 



France. . . . 


82 

44 





204 



364 



Hungary. . . 

16 

24 

3 ) 30 

66 6 

53.4 

124 

117 

5 ) 141 

221 

‘210 

5 ) 251 

105.5 

87.8 

Italy .... 


10 

il 




49 

78 


88 

140 



Latvia. . . 

1*67 

168 

105 

99.6 

r5’9.0 


454 

299 

633 

811 

533 

78.1 

118.8 

Lithuania 4) . 

-08 


146 

107 0 

142.0 

778 

833 

559 

1,389 

1 ,^ 

999 

93.4 

139.0 

Netherlands . 

hb 


17 

153,3 

207.7 


153 

98 


273 

176 



Poland.. . . 

330 

305 

253 

108.4 

130.5 


1,564 

1,105 


2,793 

1,974 



Romania. . . 


77 

55 




252 

232 


450 

415 



Czechoslovakia 

1 ‘**40 

33 

22 

iiio 

1*80*7 

‘1*34 

126 

71 

*239 

225 

127 

i66.2 

i87.7 

U. S. s 7 r. 8 ) . 

Q) 5,800 

5,758 

6.724 

100.7 

86.2 



16,708 



29.836 

... 


Canada . . . 

468 

214 

432 

218.3 

108 2 

1,039 

824 

1.321 

1,855 

1,472 

2.359 

126 1 

78.6 

United States. 

1,698 

2.014! 

2,107 

84.3! 

80.6 

3,528 

7,909 

6,440 

6,300 

14,123 

11.501 

44.6 

1 54.8 

India .... 

3,402 

3,410 

3.118 

99.8 

109.1 

8,602 

9,408 

8,714 

15.360j 

16,800 

15,560, 

1 91.4 

98.7 

JECgyptT. . . 

6 

5 

3 

124.7 

182.8 

43 

36 

25 

77 I 

64 

44 

119 . 2 ! 

173.9 

Eritrea. . . . 


2 

10 ) 4 




I 3 I 

10 ) 20 

... 

24 

10 ) 36 

' 1 


French Moroc. 

“*41 

42 

52 

*9^2 

’78*4 

■ *r76 

136 

246 

315 

243 

4401 

i2i6 

*7i.6 

Argentixia . . 

jii) 7,426 

11)6,573 

11)7,702 

113.0 

96.4 

• • • 

29,322 

41,634 


52,360 

74.347 


1 • • • 

Uruguay. . . 

403 

392 

... 



1,877 

1.979 


3.552 

3,534 


1 


t) Ttie years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double years 
to the southern. — i) Production expressed in dry stalks (flax and straw). The corresponding figures in flax 
are as follows: 1935 — 30,331,000 lb.; average — 9»354»ooo lb. — 2) Year X 933 and 1934. — 3) Production 
expressed in terms of airdried stalk. —* 4) t^lax and hemp. -- 5) Year 1934. — 6 ) “Dolgunetz” variety. — 
7) Area harvested at x September, representing 97 % of the area fixed by the Plan (5,241,000 acres). — 8) Total area 
(including that for flax). — 9) Total area according to the Plan. — 10) Average 1931 to X934. — ii) Area sown. 
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is still lacking but there are grounds for believing that this year’s crop has gen¬ 
erally been favoured by the weather and will be larger than that of last year, 
estimated according to the plan at i6.8 million centals (29.9 million bushels). 
In this respect, however, it must be mentioned that the production of the 
U. S. S. R. has no significance for the international linseed trade, being almost 
entirely absorbed internally. 

The crops in North America have this year been seriously compromised by 
the exceptional drought in spring and the severe heat in July and August. The 
last estimate of the United States crop, determined on i October did not bring 
any modification of the preceding month’s figure and thus confirmed a very 
small production exceeding the disastrous crop of 1934, the smallest in the 
last forty years, by only 660,000 centals (1,180,000 bushels). 

In Canada, despite the great extension of area by 118.3 % on last year and 
8.2 % on the average, production remains 21.4 % smaller than the average, though 
26.1 % larger than last year’s. For the two North American countries total 
production of linseed in 1936 was 4,566,000 centals (8,153,000 bushels) and 
was thus 47.7 smaller than the 8,733.000 (15,594,000) of 1935 and 41.2 % 
smaller than the average of 7,760,000 (13,858,000) in the five preceding years. 


Production and prospects in the principai, exporting countries. 

In India the area sown this season was practically the same as last season, 
though 9.1 above the average, but, owing to damage at harvesting, production 
was about 9 per cent, le.ss than la.st year and 1.3 per cent, below the average. 
In Argentina, which is first among countries producing and exporting linseed, 
the weather up to the middle of September was generally favourable save in 
some parts of Cordoba and Kntre-Rios, where there w^ere complaints of lack of 
humidity and, in the latter, of locust attacks. At the beginning of October 
the need for rains w^as almost general but, according to a cable dated 22 October 
from the Ministry of Agriculture at Buenos Aires, beneficial rains had fallen through¬ 
out the territory and crop condition was considered good. How^ever, the results 
of the crops are still dependent on the weather in the last Iwo months of spring, 
which represent the most critical period in the growth cycle of Argentine crops. 
Assuming a normal season and excluding all other risks and on the basis of 
the sowm area exceeding by 13 per cent, that of last year but remaining about 
4 per cent, below the average, Argentine production may be forecast as distinctly 
above the poor crop of last .season, which w^as 29.3 million centals (52.4 million 
bushels), and may be about the average of the five preceding years, wdiich w^as 
41.7 (74.4) million, or even exceed it by 2 (3 ti) million. Uruguay has 
not yet communicated the estimate of area devoted to linseed this \ear; in 
commercial circles, however, a slight extension with respect to last year’s 
area and a good average crop are expected. Finally, French Morocco, on an 
area almost equal to that of last year, has obtained a much larger crop (29.6 
per cent.) than the small one of 1935 but 28.4 per cent, below the average. In 
short, the present linseed season may be summed up as follows. The crop 
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has been satisfactory in India and French Morocco; it is distinctly small in 
North America and it varies from average to good in Europe, while a good ave¬ 
rage crop is expected in Argentina and Uruguay. 

A. DI FUI.VIO 


FLAX 

Irish Free State: Flax yields are expected to be below those of last year. 

France: According to the enquiry made by the Association gen^rale des pro- 
ducteurs de lin ", the area under flax tliis year would be 97,000 acres, agamst 82,500 
in 1935 and 43,500 on the average of the five years ending 1934. 

U. S. S. F.: Rettmg is almost at an end. On 5 October the kolkhozi had re¬ 
moved the macerated stalks from 4,389,000 acres, 8b per cent, of the area harvested, 
against 67 per cent, at the corresponding date last year. 

Argentina: The last monthly report of the Office of Rural Economy and Statistics 
ot the Ministry of Agriculture, published on 18 September, contains the following 
information on crop condition. 

Buenos Aires. — Development varies from district to district. In the 
south rain was wanted while elsewhere crop condition was excellent 

Santa Fe. — Sowings were carried out in good conditions. (Termination of 
wheat was normal but growth varies from di.strict to district, being forward in the north, 
where 20 per cent, of the crop was in flower, normal in the centre and backw^ard in 
the north, where rains were wanted. 

Cordoba. — Condition varied from good in the east to unsatisfactory in 
the remahider of the province, owing to drought and frosts In some districts locusts 
were reported. 

Kntre Rios. — Save in the southeast the crop was in a precarious condi¬ 
tion, due to lack of rain. Locusts were reported. 

Santiago del Estero. — Drought caused appreciable damage and crops 
were irregular and ill developed. 

(Telegram of 22 October): There were general rains in all parts of the country. 
Condition of the flaxseed crop is now considered good. 


COTTON 

Greece: According to the Greek Cotton IiivStitutc weather from mid-August to 
mid-September considerably worsened. Sudden changes in temperature, especially 
during the night, caused heavy shedding of bolls, especially on the mainland and in 
the Peloponnese. In some districts many cuvses of disease are also reported. The 
previous very optimistic first forecast has consequently been reduced by about 9 per 
cent. 

IL S. S. R.: Ripening is forw^ard this year by about a week in comparison with 
last year and the dry sunny weather that continued in the leading areas of production 
in Central Asia from 15 September to 15 October, favoured picking. The Government 
has decided that 1,878,000 metric tons of unginned cotton must be delivered. Picking 
is to terminate by i December and delivery to the factories by 10 December at la¬ 
test. On 5 October the quantity of unginned cotton delivered was 43 per cent, of 
the plan and about 150,000 tons above the corresponding deliveries of last year. 
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Cotton. 


Countries 

. 

Area 


Production of ginned 

cotton 



1936/37 

1935/36 

Aver¬ 

age 

X 930 / 3 J 

to 

1934/35 

% 1936/37 

1936 / 

1937 

1935 / 

1936 

Average 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

1936 / 

1937 

1935 / 

1936 

Average 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

% 1936/37 

1935 / 

1936 

■« 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

■■ xoo 

1935 / 

1936 

■■100 

Aver¬ 

age 

100 

x,ooo acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bales of 478 lb 

Greece i) . . . . j 

12 ) 176 

110 

62 

159 5 

284.6 

2 ) 436 

234 


2 ) 91! 49 

24 

186.5 

380.5 

Yugoslavia i) . . i 

i ^ 

4 

3 

136.1 

175.4 


5 

2 

1 

' 

1 



U. S. S. R. . . . 1 

'3)4.932 

6,827 

4,883; 102.2 

101.0 

4)13,190 

11,618 

; 8.480 

|*)2,759‘ 2,431 

1.774 

113.5 

155.5 

United States 5 ) . 

1 29.720 

27,335 

34.658, 108.7 

1 

85.8 

55,491 

50.852 

i 63.777 

! 11.609 

10,638 

13,343 

109.1 

87.0 

China . 16)8,357 

5,318 

5,823 

157.1 

143.5 

,6)21.830 

10,853 

n ,806 

- 

•)4.567 

2,2701 2,470 

201.1 

184.9 

India 7 ) 

1 20.989 

22.114 

19,760 j 94.9 

106.2,j - 

— 

1 “ 

— 


— 

— 

Egypt. 

' 1.781 

1,733 

1,743 

• 102 8 

102 2'6) 9.309 

8.454 

i 7,076 

'“)1.947: 1,769 

1,480 

IIO.I 

131.6 

Nyasaland. . 

1 _ 

__ 

— 

i — 

— i| 48 

78 

27, 1 10 


6 

61.7 

180.5 


i) Area sown — a) Unofficial estimate — 3I Area sown up to 15 Ma>, i<)36; the area fixed by the Plan 
amounts to 4,970,000 acres — 4) Production as calculated in the l*Iau — 5) Summarv of Government's 
Cotton Reports, — 6) First estimate. — 7) Second estimate 


In Tadzhikistan the deliver}’ plan has been realised to 67.2 per cent, in Turk- 
menivStan to 60.1 per cent., in Uzbekistan to ^4.7 per cent, m Azerbaidzhan and in 
T'^kraina to 18.4 per cent. 

Argentina: Preparation of the land was in progress in September in the leading 
centres of production except Santa Fe, Santiago del Estero and some districts of the 
National Territory of the Chaco, where hardness of the soil was an obwStacle. A consi¬ 
derable increase in area on that of last year, when the figure was already a maximum, 
is confirmed. 

United States (Report for the week ended 23 September): Picking was increasing 
in southern New ^lexico and Arizona and cool nights have benefited the late-planted 
crop. In (reorgia the weather has been favourable for harvesting, half being completed, 
though the crop was still blooming in the north-eastern portions of the State. In 
Tennessee and Missouri picking was well advanced, and in Alabama picking was nearly 
completed in the southern three-quarters of the State, wdiile the staple was good 
elsewhere. Bolls were opening rapidly in Mississippi and fair to good progress has 
been made with picking. I^^ate-planted cotton was opening \vcll iip to the northward 
portions of the belt. Picking was nearly finished in Oklahoma. Yields were light, 
rains having damaged the staple. Rains stopped picking over most of Texas and 
damaged open bolls in the southern and central portions of the State. Reports 
from North Carolina and Virginia also mention storm damage. 

(Report for the week ended 30 September): Tlie tempertitures ranged from de¬ 
cidedly below normal in the north-west of the cotton belt to above normal in 
the south-east. Rainfall was heavy in the western portion of the belt and in some of 
the north and central districts, but was generally light else\^•here. Good progress was 
made with picking and ginning in the Mississippi Valley and eastward, but frequent 
heavy rains much delayed picking and ginning in the western part of the belt. In 
Texas the harvest was about completed in the South and was well advanced elsewhere 
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but" the heavy rain damaged open cotton considerably in large sections of the central 
and northern parts of the State. In Oklahoma poor progress was made with picking, 
although it was mostly completed, while in many localities heavy rains damaged grade 
considerably. 

(Comments relating to the crop report on i October). During the month of 
September prospects declined in Texas, but this loss was more than offset by improve¬ 
ment elsewhere. The drought which had affected the crop in all States from Missis¬ 
sippi to the West was broken in September. The rains came too late to materially 
help cotton in Texas and Oklahoma, but in States adjoining the Mississippi River 
the crop greatly improved. In these States the rains stopped premature opening of 
bolls and the resulting increases in the prospective 5delds were due to favourable weather. 
Continued improvement has been made in eastern parts of the belt since i September 
and plants made rapid progress. In North (reorgia, however, the crop is still sub¬ 
ject to damage from early frost. The crop has opened rapidly and at present there 
is a larger than usual aniomit of open cotton exposed to possible loss from storms. 

(Report for the week ending 6 October): In the Cotton Belt prevailing tempera¬ 
tures for the week varied from decidedly below normal in the West to above normal 
in the Kast. Rainfall in general, was locally heavy in the eastern vStates, but fair 
weather was the rule in central and western districts. Conditions were generally 
favourable for harvest, except in some eastern sections, where too much rain retarded 
opening, delayed picking, and caused some damage to open staple. Oencrally, picking 
and ginning made fair to good progress, especially during the latter part of the 


Summary of Government's Cotton Reports, by cotton season: 



Pr(n Hioail 
estun.ite'=i 
fur dates 
indicate<l 
i 93 t ^-'37 

Final estimates 

Peicent 

1936/37 

1935'36 Aver. 
100 - 100 

Report referred to i July 

i 935 / 3 ^> 

Average 

1930 31 

to 1934/35 

Area in cultivation (acres). 

. . 30,6** 1,000 

27,888,000 

37,408,000 

109 8 

81.9 

Report referred to i August 






Area left for h.irvest (acres). 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) . . 

Production 5). 

Yield of Imt per acre, lu lb. 

. . i) 29,1.24,000 

72 3 

. . 12,1'Si,000 

. . 199 ~ 

2) 27 ,J 35 .ooo 

73.6 
10,638,000 
1H6 3 

3) 34,658,000 
4) 68 0 
13.343,000 
4)178 2 

109.5 

117.3 

107.2 

86 3 

93.5 

112.1 

Cotton ginned to i August 6). 

. . 41.130 

94,3-16 

85,520 

43 6 

48.1 

Cotton ginned to 16 August 6). 

Report referred to i September. 

. . 2 <mS, 3'7 

316,930 

345,824 

65 7 

t)0 2 

Area left for harvest (acres). 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

Production 5). 

Vield of lint per acre, in lb. 

. . 7) 29,720,000 

50 I 

. . 11,121,000 
1792 

2) 27,335,000 

64.5 

10,638,000 

186.3 

3) 34.658,000 
4 ) 58.7 

13,343,000 
4) 17«.2 

108.7 

104.5 

9O.2 

85.8 

« 3'4 
100. 6 

Cotton ginned to i September 6). 

. . l, 373 , 8 f*S 

1,135,090 

1,221,961 

121.0 

112.4 

Cotton ginned to 16 September 6 ). 

Report referred to i October: 

• . 3,707,142 

2,315,831 

2,941,273 

160 I 

126.0 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

Production 5). 

Yield of lint pi'r acre, in lb. 

61 8 

. . 11,609,000 

. 186 9 

64,0 
10,638,000 
186 3 

4) 58.1 
13,343,000 
4) 178 2 

109.1 
100.3 

87.0 

104.9 

Cotton ginned to i October 6) . 

. . 6,030,940 

4,232,068 

5,484,000 

142.5 

XIO.O 

Cotton ginned to 18 October 6) . 

, . 8,568,900 

6,590,402 

8,282,604 

1300 

203.4 


1) Area in cultivation on i July, less tlje ten-year, 1Q2G-35, average abandonment, about 2.3 per cent. — 
2) Area actually harvested; per cent, of abandonment about 20. — 3) Area actually harvested; the per cent, 
of abandonment, about 1.7. does not take into account about 10,495,000 acres ploughed-up in 1933 after 1 July, 
under Agricultural Adjustment Administration contracts. — 4) Ten-year, 1925*34. average. — 5) In boles of 478 lb. 
net weight and exclusive of Unters. —• 6) In running t^les, counting round bales as half-bales and exclusive of 
linters — 7) Area in cultivation on i July, less 2.9 per cent, of abandonment. 
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week. In central and western portions this work is. now well along. In Texas, 
the harvest has made a fair advance during the last few days; the previous recent 
rains damaged open staple, but have improved late plants and there is now a prospect 
of some top crop. I.K)wland districts are still too wet. In Oklahoma picking was 
nearly completed, and there was much snapping, with some staple damaged by the 
recent rains., In the central States of the Belt conditions were favourable for har¬ 
vesting. 

(Report for the week ended 13 October)- Temperatures averaged considerably 
cooler than normal in the western Cotton Belt, and warmer than nonnal in the eastern 
States, where there were no damaging temperatures. Much of the week was rainy 
and wet in most sections, picking and ginnmg being retarded rather generall}-, with 
more or less damage to staple. In Texas the crop was nearly all picked in all but the 
north-western |x»rtion of the State, except for light top crops. In Oklahoma picking 
made slow progress, h\it was completed in many places where staple was damaged. In 
central districts the first part of the week was decidedly unfavorable for picking, but 
good progress was reported for the last couple of days. In the eastern States rainfall 
was mostly heavy and unfavourable. Late cotton opened slowly in the North-I^ast, 
and picking made generally good progress from (Georgia to Virginia, with considerable 
damage by rain to open bolls. 

lyidia: According to a cable received on 12 October the area under cotton in the 
Punjab is 3,400,000 acres agahnst 2,912,000 in i933“3^> and 2,330,000 on the average 
of the five years ending i()34-33; percentages, ii<j8 and 8 Crop condition was 
97 ])cr cent of the normal. 

Aliena: IToduction is estimated at 5,300 centals unginned against the insignifi¬ 
cant figure of 2<)i (()! bales) of lint last year and nil in 1034. The figure confirms the 
revi^'al of cotton cultivation, which had attained a maximum of 37,000 centals (8,000 
bales) of lint in tc> 2 9 and had receded immediately after and disappeared in 1934. 

Ei^ypt: Cotton ginned up to the end of vScpleiiiber, in bales of 478 lb. net weight: 


\'arictic!i ig3(» 


1934 

19^5 

1932 

1931 

1930 

SakelUruli'^ . . * . 5.S5« 

Other Aanctifs alxjvc 

r..oio 

8,070 

i,o8u 


4,230 

b.430 

I . 700 

20,720 

22,710 

1.201) 

s S70 I 



I S',. --440 

r.4or 

2..S.‘'0 

1.«'90 

3, MO 

71,440 

146.050 

1 . lio,o«o 

179,2|0 

i«)7,.Mjo 

128,700 

73,070 1 



Total . . . jy6 , fi6o 

i*0f»,790 


nhf > 7 o 

‘'’6, 

75,070 

155,080 

Scarto . 'S,s6o 

2.690 

3.120 

1,170 

1.270 

1.330 

2 ,OGo 

Total production (including 

Scarto ) .•) 1,947,400 

1,768,600 

1,563,600 

1,770,900 

1,027,000 

1,317.300 

1,714,900 

•) Fir*!! e.^timatc. 







According to the first estimate, total production is distributed as follows. 

ill thou- 

sands of bales of 478 lb. net 

weight: 







1936 

(First estimate) 

193 ■> 

1934 1933 

(Final estimates) 

1932 

Long staple: above i 3/8" . . 

. . . . 

634 

550 

460 

442 

364 

(including Sakellaridis) . 

.... 

(116) 

(I« 7 ) 

(208) 

(■239) 

(259 

Long-medium staple: above i 

V4" • • 

38 

43 

44 

76 

73 

Medium staple: above i Vs" . 


1,231 

IA 33 

1,028 

1,225 

567 

Scarto . 

.... 

44 

40 

34 

34 

23 

Total . . . 

1^947 

1.769 

1,566 

^>777 

1,027 
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Nigeria: In August the distribution of cotton seed had already been completed 
and planting was being finished. 

Uganda: The average planted to the end of August was estimated to be 1,306,000 
acres, subject to adjustment when the average plot size has been determined. This 
figure is 139,000 acres (12 per cent.) in excess of the acreage at the same date in I 935 » 
and, as rains were experienced at the begiiming of September, it seemed probable 
that, with September plantings, the final total would also show an increase. The 
early-sown cotton was in good condition. Later plantings were healthy but had 
germinated under dry conditions. There was little disease. In general, the crop 
condition was average. 

HEMP 

France: Weather from mid-September to mid-October favoured pulling. 


Hemp. 



ARF'! 


PRODl CTIOS 


Av erage 

% I'Hf* 1 

1 Average 

COl’NTRlFS 

iy 36 1915 1930 


103O iv^5 1930 


1 to 1034 


to 1934 


1 1 

1 age 



1,000 acres 

1 <jo 

100 

1,000 pounds 1 


% 


1 1»( 


I'no 

' V%ei- 
aKc 

‘ 100 


Ftbrt. 


Germany i) .1 

Austria 2) . . . . 
Bulgaria .... | 

France.I 

Italy .... I 

Poland .... I 
Romama . . . 

Czechoslovak!.'! . . 
Yugoslavia . 

U.S.vS. R.' 

Syria & Lebanon ^ 


14 

9 

1 ' 157 7 1,820 0 

— 

_ 

— 

1 

1 

1 100 0 

100 9 1.389 

1.367 

1,516 

101 6 

19 

16 

11 1145 

166 4 

7,495 

4.173 

... j 


8 

8 ... 


8.262 

7,342 



166 

157 . . 

r. * 1 ! 

142,077 

140.905 


*83 

84 

79 995 

105 . 8 , 

26.681 

29.215 



115 

no 

. . 1 

50.090 

53.240 


*18 

18 

18 100 5 

99.51 11.735 

12,689 

11,259 

* 9 i 5 

131 

109 

80 120.7 

164.9 

82,763 1 

1 62,507 



1.495 

1.961 ... 

1 

1 . 

1 

1 

426.287 



12 

5 ... 

' ! 

7,035 1 

1 

2,630 



91.6 


m.2 


Hempsecd, 


Austria. 


3 ) 

3 ) 


1 1 

1 

112.5 

Bulgaria. ... 

19 

16 

II 

11*4 5 ' 1*66 4 ! 

5,325 

3.155 


France . 

. 

8 

8 

... 1 ... 


2,044 


Poland. 

83 

84 

79 

99.5 105.81 

45,070 

39,663 


Romania. 


115 

110 

... 1 ... 1 

43,030 

40.219 


Czechoslovakia • • • 

ii 

*‘*18 

18 

18 

100.5 99 5 

1 1 

7.580 8.509 

1 7.484 

1 

* 89.1 


i) Hemp and other textile plants — 2) Production expressed in terms of air-dried stalks, — 3) Area less 
than 500 acres. 
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HOPS 

Hungary; Toward 6 October harvesting was completed and drying is in progress. 


Hops. 



Aria 

PKOr>T CTIOV 

COUNTKII.S 

1936 


Average 

% 193 O 



A VC i age 

% 1036 

1935 

1930 



I930 


1930 






to 1934 

1933 

Avtr ( 



to IQ34 

1935 

Aver- 






age 1 





age 



1,000 acres 


lOOj 

1,000 pounds 

100 

100 

Germany 

25 

25 

25 

99 3 

100 3 


18.941 

16,370 



\ubtna 1 



d 





87 



Belgium 1 

2 

2 

2 

1068 

12701 


2 335 

2,009 



I'raiicc 


5 

5 




5,098 

3.637 



Hungary 


d 

d 




154 

196 



Iviigl find Whiles 

18 

18 

18 

1003 

100 6 


27 810 

24,304 



Poland 

8 

8 

2 ) 6 

109 3 

144 9 


3 732 

2 ) 3,050 



Komania 


d 

d 




52 

49 



Cr<chosl(»\akia 

29 

29 

33 

100 6 

89 3 

27,558 

15,432 

21.104 

187 6 

130 6 

Yugosla\ la 

7 

7 

6 

104 2 

123 2 


4 170 

3,116 



Cinada 


1 

1 

1 



1 766 

I 214 


1 

1 nited Slates 

i ■ 

39 

26 

79 5 

1192 

1 

23 400 1 

1 1 

! 47,746 

31.506 

49 0 

74 1 


i) Vrta iMiiltr soo acres — 2) \\<raKe i >'^2 to i 


TOBACCO 

Grace' Accordinc; to the Office for the Defence ot (rreek Tobacco the large 
extension of area encouraged h\ the recent revival of exports and tlie rather favourable 
weather of August and the first half ot September lead to expectations of a very 
large crop almost on pre-crisis le\el The frecjiicnt rain and hail, houe^er, prejudiced 
quality, which is not unifonn Kipening, gathering and drying, especially of early 
varieties, were hindered in Sejiteniber b} stoiiin weather 

Hunqa}y Toward 6 October har\estmg was comjileted Ariangenient of the 
leaves for drjing was in progrcvss. 

Al^fria' The crop is very irregular both in quality and in quantity. Jn Algiers 
it is coiisiderabh" smaller especially on the coasts, where drought has been serious, 
quality, however, is satisfactory though the scirocco damage of September interfered 
with marketing On the other hand m Constantine > ields have been quite high, the 
bad weather, how’ever, caused damage durmg dr\ mg in the open air and the a\ erage 
quality of the dried leaves was reduced fairly considerably, \ccording to information 
received in mid-October the crop is on the wffiole average. 

Nyasaland: In August the tobacco nurseries were being prepared for planting. 
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Tobacco. 



Arka 


Production 




1936 


Average 

% 19.36 

1936 


Average 

% 1931 


1935 

1930 



1935 

1930 






to 1934 

J935 

Aver- 



to 1934 

1935 

Aver- 






age 





age 





- 100 





= 100 




1.000 acrc.s 


100 

. 1 

I 

,000 pounds 


“ 100 

•Germany i) ... 

32 

31 

27 

100 7 

i 


76.897 

60,305 



•Belgium. 

7 

8 

7 

85.1 

97 7 


17,078 

14,777 



Bulgaria. 

j) 99 

85 

67 

116.5 

145 5 

2 ) 77,\62 

60,684 

53,527 

127.2 

14^2 

Greece. 

280 

198 

195 

141.3 

143.5 

147,013 

101,550 

103,617 

144 8 

141.9 

Hungary . . 

35 

38 

53 

92.9 

65 7 

44,720 

47.269 

67,095 

94.6 

66.7 

•Poland ... 


13 

12 




24,260 

16.139 



•Rumania. 

2) 37 

44 

40 

83 4 

92.7 


28.738 

24.082 



•Czechoslovakia . . 

24 

25 

23 

98 1 

105 1 


27.806 

29,269 



•Yugoslavia .... 

46 

31 

39 

149 6 

120.2 


20,390 

26.141 



•U.S. S R 


487 

459 

.. 

i 



340.807 



•Canada . ... 


47 

48 

•• i 

ii 


54.473 

45.150 



United States . . 

i.*472 1 

1,437 

1,706 

1024' 

86 3 

1,152,000 

1.296,810 

1,336,559 

88.8 

*86.2 

Japan . 

87 

87 

86 

100 7 

101.1; 

143,169 

149,055 

146,039 

96.1 

98.0 

•Palestine . . . 



4 





1.528 ‘ 

1 

. . 1 


•Syria and X.ch.iiKm 


9 

14 




4,144 

7.707 i 



Turkey .... 

2 ) ‘'hs 

145 

127 

102 3; 

116 4, 

II 

i::) 99,208 

79,376 

82,631 ; 

125.0 : 

iio.i 

•Algeria ... 


57 

54 

957 ] 

"■’ii 


41.648 

40,395 j 

... 1 

. .. 

Totals 

! 2,121 

1,990 

2,234 

106.6 1 


1,663,272 

1,734,744 

1 

1,789,468 

95.9 

93.0 


* Coiinlncs not including in tlic toUl<5 — i) rnuluciion lor -^ale — 2) I’notticuil data 


Cacao. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Go/d Coast and British Togoland' i93<^‘-37 ^fAjoR crop. — Throii^^liout the cacao 
areas in July and August the weather was abnornially dry, with dull skies, and accom¬ 
panied by cold winds, less rain falling in August than ior many years. It was 
expected that the crop would be affected but it was not yet possible to say to what 
extent. However, it may be noted that, though during the i03?-33 season there was a 
similar lack of rainfall, the total effect on yield was not great, as was proved by the 
large major crop subsequently harvested. 

In August ripe pods might be seen in all districts. Clearing in ])reparation for 
the first main picking had been completed on most farms and harv'esting had already 
commenced in a number of places. 

The usual pod coimts to ascertain the development were made at the end of 
August in IT plots in Ashanti, 2 in the Western Province, 12 in the Central Pro¬ 
vince, 14 in the Eastern Province and 3 in the Trans-Volta area. P'rom these 42 
plots the following average percentages were obtained* 


Ri]3e pods. 

Cireen but fully grown 
Three-parts grown . . 

Half-grown. 

Quarter-grown .... 

Small. 

P'lowers. 


Rnd August 


1936 

1935 

8.2 

3.3 

. 16.0 

21.4 

. 20.2 

29.6 

. 19.7 

21.6 

. 29. T 

22.0 

6.8 

2.1 

very few 

few 
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The current figures compared with those of last year give no indication that 
the smaller pods have fallen off as a result of the drought, although this has been 
reported by some observers. The total number of pods on the trees, taking in all 
sizes on these 42 plots, was 33.37^ ^ 1936 as compared with 43,500 in 1935, a reduc¬ 
tion of over 23 per cent. More pods had already been harvested from the plots this 
season, but the exact figures are available only from t 6 key plots. On the latter 
plots about 8 per cent, of the total pods had been harvested at the end of August 
whereas last year no harvesting had taken place. Using the figures for the key 
plots as a basis, therefore, the net reduction in yield per acre this year is about 
15 per cent. 

Crop reports for August in the various parts of the country were as follows: 

Ashanti. — Harvesting was in progress but cold weather hindered efficient 
fermentation. The effect of drought was apparent in the old farms and lower yields 
were expected but in tlie yomig farms the crop appeared to be normal and flowers 
were still appearing in localized areas. 

Western P r o vm n c e . — Small lots had been harvested but the first main 
picking had not yet been taken and no movement of major crop beans was reported 
by the end of the month. 

Central Province. — Little major crop had been harvested. In the 
Oda and Cape Coast-Saltpond districts the weather adversely affected flowering and 
pod setting but in the Winiieba district the crop appeared to be normal. 

a s t e r n Province. — Some harvesting had taken place in Nsawam- 
Kibi and Kwahu. The crop in the younger farms and in those in lowdying situations 
was good but on the hills the tail end of the crop had been affected. 

T r a n s - V o 1 1 a . — Owing to the prolonged dry weather many farms on 
the hills were adversely affected and some ]>remature ripening took place. On the 
average, however, the trees appeared to be carrying a good crop. In the north new 
areas were coming into bearing and the total crop was expected to be larger than 
last year. 

Major crop icstimaTK. — The i<>3b-37 major crop had been provisionally esti¬ 
mated at 582 million pounds (last year’s estimate on the some date being million 
pounds) but by the end of August it was considered unlikely that this estimate would 
be realized, but the effect 011 yield of inadequate rainfall may not be as great as was 
feared as the normal relative humidity was maintained A revised estimate was not 
yet given as it was anticipated that weather conditions during September would 
have a considerable effect on the total production. 

Quauty. — The mean purity of the beans was 8^.3 per cent The average size 
was 125.7 ^4 cubic inches, or 103 3 per 4 ounces, wliiU' measured in millimetres it 

was 22.2 \ 12.1 X ().H. 

Movkmknt. — The total exports for the eleven months October 1935 to August 
193b from the ports and the Kastem Frontier amounted to 625 million poimds, a 
record figure, as compared with 521 for the same period of last season. Crop move¬ 
ment in August was as follow’s:— 

AuRUst August 

19^6 1935 

tnillion pounds 


Railway offloadings, Takoradi. 5-3 b.7 

Exports: ^ 

Takoradi. 4 » 141 

Accra .. 9-6 

Other ports. 3 b 


All ports ... 36.y 2^.3 
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Tea. 


India: In North India, weather conditions were generally seasonable during 
the month of August and crop prospects were considered good. 

In South India, weather was not very favourable early in August but improved 
towards the end of the month. Crop prospects were generally good. 

In North India statistics to the end of August recorded an increase of 6,153,600 
lb. as compared with the outturn to the same date last year. 

In South India, the outturn to the end of August was 3.76 per cent, behind that 
to the same date last year. 

French Indo-China: In Tonkin pickings were average in August on impruned 
plantings, heavy on pruned. Picking began in some provinces of central Annam in 
view of the import of green and black tea. 

Nyasaland: It was expected in August that tea exports in 1936 would reach 
7,500,000 pounds as compared with 6,043,000 in 1935 and 2,876,000 on the average 
of the preceding five years. Percentages: 124 and 261. 


Coffee. 

Brazil: According to the National Coffee Department the total quantity of coffee 
destroyed from 1931 to the end of September i()30 was 51,190,000 centals, of which 
about 855,000 were destroyed in September. 

Kenya: In August early coffee picking progressed under favourable conditions. 

Tanganyika: In August dry weather conditions continued in most districts but 
heavy unseasonal rains were recently reported in the Kilimanjaro and Tanga areas. 
In the Arusha and Mbeya districts the coffee crops were expected to be below those 
of last year; Bukoba coffee exports to the end of July were nearly 50 per cent, lower 
in volume than in 1935. 

Groundnuts. 

India (Telegram of 20 October): According to the second estimate the area cul¬ 
tivated to groundnuts this year is about 5,977,000 acres against 4,736,000 in 1935-36 
and 4,879,000 on the average of the five years ending 1934-35; j^ercentages 126.2 
and 122,5. 

French Indo-China: The crop was good in North and Central Annam. Vege¬ 
tation was good in South Annam at the end of AugUvSt. 

Nigeria: It was reported in August that in the North nearly all the last season's 
crop had been railed. 

Colza and sesame. 

Hungary: Toward 6 October winter colza had sprouted regularly and was devel¬ 
oping satisfactorily 

Romania: At the beginning of October sowing of winter colza had been begun 
here and there. 
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Sericulture. 

Czechoslovakia: Production of cocoons this year is about 20,900 lb. against 10,000 
lb. in 1935 average of the five years ending 1934; percentages 

209.5 and 57.5. 

French Indo-China: Flooding occurred in some sectors of Tonkin and foliage was 
rendered unusable by the clay; in the uiiinundated sectors vegetation w’as satisfactory 
at the end of August. In Annam the trees gave a large foliage in August, allowing 
fairly large rearings to be undertaken, many of which were successful. 

Japan: Accorduig to the most recent estimate the eggs for summer-autumn 
hatchme this year are about 2.826,000 ounces against 2.883,000 in 1935 and 3,220.000 
on the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages ()8.o and 87.8. The corres¬ 
ponding production of cocoons is estimated at about 316,534,000 pounds against 
3i3.-55»^oo and 376,677,000, percentages loi.o and 840. 


FODDER CROPS 


Germany: The following are the figures of production of the chief fodder crops in 
1936 compared with the corresponding statistics of 10)35 and the average of the pre¬ 
ceding five years — 


Crops 




A\cr.i)»o 

1030-,4 

/o 

1935 

A^crage 





— 100 

— 100 

Clover. 

(ooo centals) 

205,6(>8 

158.300 

196,432 

129.9 

104.7 

Alfalfa. 

(000 sh. tons) 

10,283 


9,821 


((K)o centals) 


51.^34 

4^.704 

123.4 

148.5 

Mangels. 

(000 sh tons) 

3.174 

2,573 

2.138 



(000 centals) 

7<>^.037 

765.25^ 

702,1 12 

99 6 

108.5 


(000 sh tons) 

3.S,ioi 

38,262 

35.T05 



Pennancnt meadow’s . 

(000 centals) 

632,306 

5.2T.76.) 

511,701 

I 2 I .2 

123 5 


(000 sh. tons) 


26,088 

25 . 5 ^M 



of which* 





Irrigated meadows . . 

(000 centals) 

34-046 

33,051 

41529 

103 0 

78.2 

ITnirrigated meadows . 

(000 sh tons) 

1,7 » -2 


2J7O 


127.8 

(000 centals) 

59 *’.-’59 

488,718 

468,202 

J22.4 


^000 sh tons) 

29.913 

24,436 

23,4^ 




Belgium • Clover and alfalfa are luxuriant. The second cut has been very abundant, 
Young clover sown in winter-barley has given a crop equivalent to an aftermath. 
The second cut of hay was abundant and was brought in in very good conditions. 

lush Free State: The first half of September was broken and wet and [the second 
half cold and dry wdth night frosts and occasional rain. Pastures grew out well and 
grass will be fairly plentiful during the earh winter 

France: The fine w^eather from mid-September to mid-October, wdth only a few 
storms, w^as fairly favourable to meadow’s, pastures and aftermath as well as to early 
autumn sowrings; toward the end of that period, how ever, complaints of drought became 
common and in some districts storms compromised the bringing in of the aftermath. 
Fodder cereals were a good crop in the west, es])ecially in Poitou and Vendee, alfalfa 
was very bad and clover fairly good.} 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Oenerally the weather during September was 
unsettled. Thimderstorms followed a period of heavy rains, and fog and mist w^ere 
prevalent during the middle part of the month. While the temperature durhig most 
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The condition of fodder crops. 


CitOPS AND COX7NTXIB8 

Crop condition f) 

I Octohes 1936 1 

1 

I September 

1936 

1 Octobre X 933 


a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

«) 

b) 1 

c) 

Clovkk: 










Germany. 

2.4 


— 

2.4 

— 

— 

— 


3.1 

Austria i). 

1.7 

— 

— 

1 9 

—- 

—- 



3.1 

Netherlands. 

2 ) 71 

— 

— 

2 ) 71 

— 

— 


— 

2 ) 60 

AX.FALFA: 










Germany. 

2.5 

— 

_ 

22 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

Austria . 

22 

— 

— 1 

22 

— 

— 

— 


3.4 

Netherlands 3 ). 

2 ) 72 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i) 65 

— 

— 

Mangels : 










Germany. 

25 

— 

— 

24 

— 

_ 1 

2.9 

— 1 

— 

Austria . 

24 

— 

— I 

2 1 

— 


— 

3.0 1 


Netherlands. 

2 ) 72 

— 

_ 1 

2 ) 71 

— 

— 

— 


2 ) 65 

Temporafy Meadows: 










Austria 4 ). 

1 8 

_ 

- 1 

1.8 

— 

— 


— 

3.2 

Sweden 

105 

— 


105 

— 

— 

107 

— 

— 

Permanent Meadows: 



l| 



1 


1 


Germany: 








i 


irrigated meadows. 

23 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

28 


— 

other meadows. 

25 

— 

— 

24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.2 

Austria. 

1 8 

— 

— 

1.8 

! — 

— 

— 

— 

3.3 

Sw'eden 5 ) . . 

— 

100 

— 

103 

— 

— 

110 

— ' 

— 

Pastures: 










Germany. 

2.6 

_ 

_ 

25 


— 

— 

— 

3.2 

Austria. 

23 

— 

— 

23 

— 

— 

— 

30 

— 

Netherlands.| 

2 ) 78 

— 

— 

2 ) 79 

__ 

— 



2 ) 57 


a) Above the average. — b) Average. — c) Below the average. — d) Excellent — it) Good — /) Average. 
g) Bad — t) See explanation of the various svstems on page 693 . — x) Red clover. — 2 ) At the middle of the 
preceding month. — 3 ) Turnipb — 4) Kleegrass ~ 5 ) Meadows for hav 


of the month was higher than average, the deficiency of sunshine created a new low 
record. Towards the end of the month local ground frosts prevailed at night. 

Owing to the wet season, cleaning of root crops has been hindered and weeds are 
very prevalent. Rather more second cuts of clover have been taken for hay this 
season and many of these crops have been secured in fair condition. 

Mangels are a vigorous and healthy crop. Roots filled out moderately well in 
September. The total yield is at present forecast at (>8,020,000 Centals (4,()oi,ooo 
short tons) as compared with 102,280,000 centals (5,11.1,000 short tons) in 1035 
an average of 103,810,000 centals (5,191,000 short tons) in the five years 1930 to 1 (>34. 
Turnips and swedes also grew well in September and the bulbs are of fair size. Pro¬ 
duction is estimated at 116,170,000 centals (5,808,000 short tons) against 102,820,000 
centals (5,141,000) in 1935 and an average of 111,600,000 centals (5,580,000 short tons) 

In Scotland the fodder crops benefited greatly during September, the yield prospects 
for root crops in particular improving 

Hungary: In consequence of the rains mangels are well developed. Toward 6 Oc¬ 
tober lifting had begun here and there. Production of maize and moha for green fodder 
on stubble has been satisfactory. The second and subsequent cuts of pennanent mea¬ 
dows have also given good results. Pastures have still a good appearance due to the 
rains and provide adequate feed. 

Italy: The abimdant rains favoured vegetation and sowings are well developed. 
Hay supplies are abundant. 
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Lithuania: A crop of mangels, larger than of last year and of higher quality is 
expected. 

Norway: Production of the principal fodder crops is as follows: 


% 1936 



*936 

1935 

Average 

34 

1935 
— 100 

Average 
■> 100 

(000 centals) 44,793 
(000 sh tons) 2,240 

47.685 

2.384 

46.970 

2.348 

93 9 

95-4 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. toms) 

7.056 

353 

9,193 

460 

8,870 

443 

76.8 

79.5 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

1.2.385 

619 

11,512 

576 

12,046 

602 

107.6 

102.8 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

4.814 

241 

4,064 

203 

3,508 

175 

118.4 

1372 


Netherlands' Toward mid-September condition of mangels was good, that of 
kohlrabi and spurrey was fairly good. As a result of the abundant rains clover deve¬ 
loped very well and its unit-yield was satisfactory, like that of alfalfa. Condition of 
meadows was excellent and fodder supplies the largest of recent years. 

Sweden: Aftermath on temporary meadows was abundant and pasture well covered. 
Hay was of good quality. Fodder roots are generally in good condition 

Production of temporary meadows in 1936 is estimated at 103,044.000 centals 
(5,152,000 short tons) against 100,195,000 (5,400,000) in 1035 and 106,784,000 (5.339,000) 
on the average, percentages of 94 4 and 9O 5 respectively. The corresponding figures 
for hay from pennanent meadows are 13,933,000 (097,000), 13,426,000 (671,000) and 
12,232,000 (612,000); 103.8% and Ti3 9”o- 

Argentina' Condition of fodder cereals is average to bad, following on drought, 
frosts and excessive grazing. 

Canada' The area and production of tuniips, fodder maize and alfalfa in 1935 
and comparative figures for 1935 and for the five-year period 1930-34 are as follows: 




Area (thousand acres). 

lyiO 193 *) 

\\trage 

1930 34 

\ 1936 

1035 Aveiage 

loo - 100 

Tuniips .... 
Fodder maize . . 
Alfalfa. 


182 

joo 

. . «54 

185 

481 

762 

i «3 

401 

670 

08.3 

85 1 

II 2.0 

99.4 

102.T 

126.4 



Production, 







th<niMxul centals 

tUoi.saiid short ton^ 

0 

/O 

1936 


10 

•Vveragt 

1 Q 35 J 93 <> U 

19 3 t* 

Average 
1033 1930 34 


Turnips. 

Fodder maize . . 
Alfalfa. 

• 37.679 

6o,(>oo 

. 38,440 

35 .>'o 36 . 67 « 

8i,5()0 64,6hi 

39,174 31,088 

1,884 

3>030 

1,922 

1,755 1,834 

4,078 3,231 

1,959 1,551 

107 3 
74*3 
98 I 

102.7 
93>8 

123.7 


LIVE STOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
The pig crop in Germany. 

The results of the latest enumeration of pigs conducted on 4 September 
1936 are set out below together with the figures for the same periods in the 
four preceding years. No enumeration of pigs was made in September 1933. 









Classification 

4 

September 

1936 

4 

September 

1935 X) 

4 

September 
1934 i) 

X 1 

September ; 
193 a I) 

I 

September 
X 931 x) 

Sucking pigs under 8 weeks old . 

6,649,072 

5,752.563 

6,347,585 

6,325,969 

6,804,483 

Young pigs from 8 weeks to 6 months old . 

11,100,172 

9,683,422 

10,594,579 

10,340,756 

10,980,002 

Pigs from 6 months to z year old . 

6,229,260 

5,271,080 

6,071,615 

5,434,528 

5,391,153 

of which: 






Boars for service. 

Sows for breeding (total). 

Sows covered. 

other swine. 

44,700 
577.631 
(311.471) 
5.606.929 

42.128 

529.288 

(288.205) 

4.699,664 

42.343 

470,470 

(228.991) 

5.558.802 

45,929 

1 516,607 

(254,829) 
4,871,992 

51,221 

569,032 

(275.554) 

4,770,900 

Pigs X year old and over . 

2,028,658 

1,879,712 

2,033,190 

2,074.556 

2,172.665 

of which: 






Boars for service. 

Sows for breeding (total). 

Sows covered. 

other swine. 

66.050 

1.588.587 

(857,490) 

374.021 

66,730 
1.409.827 
(774,519) 
403.155 1 

71,947 

1,483,347 

(768,199) 

477.896 

75,391 

1,559,316 

(831,507) 

439,849 

i 

73.374 

1,660,619 

(901,873 

438.672 

Total . . . 

26,007462 

22,686,777 | 

25,046.969 

24,175,809 ' 

1 

25,348,303 


i) Not including Saar territory. 


Slaughterings in Germany. 


The followings table shows the numbers of animals slaughtered and the 
quantity of meat produced during the second quarter of 1936 and those of 
the first half of the same year. These data are compared with the correspond¬ 
ing figures of the three preceding years. The figures of the first quarter of 1936 
are published in Monthly Crop Report of May 1936, page 366. 




1936 



Total Jauuar>-June 

Cailgorii & 

April 

May 

June 

Total 
April-June 

1 

103O 

1935 1 ) 

191 + 2 ) 1 Jy33 s) 

1 


Number of animals slaughtered. 


Steers. 

1 21,656 

19,941 

14,%3 

56,560 

129,724 

164,426 

177,011 

151,606 

Bulls. 

1 31,342 

34.345 

31,784 

97,471 

182,131 

233,451 

264,301 

265.687 

Cows. 

138,139 

129,658 

114,783 

382.580 

847.627 

1,014,684 

832,477 

745,655 

Young animals over 3 
months. 

57,962 

53,882 

51.543 

163.387 

353,004 

532.659 

517,111 

488,388 

Heifers under 3 months . 

439,258 

418.328 

375,461 

1.233,047 

2,356,744 

2,656,472 

2,536,386 

2,231,548 

lolal cattle . . . 

688.357 

656,154 

588,534 

1,933,045 

3,869,230 

4,601,692 

4,327,286 

3,882,884 

Sheep. 

96,238 

83,910 

119,297 

299,445 

578,940 

557,738 

621,138 

668.404 

Goats. 

87.810 

25.407 

6.708 

119,925 

190,433 

190.206 

165,381 

147,827 

PiKs. 

1,535.821 

1,447,512 

1,469.281 

4,452,614 

9,226,051 

9,456,582 

9,495,458 

8,870.394 

Horses. 

9,024 

8,319 

7,634 

24,977 

54,791! 

54,657 

51,201 

48,570 
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1936 

Total January-June 

Cateooribs 

April 

May 

June 

Total 
April June 

1936 

1955 I) 

1934 3 ) 

X933 3 ) 


Total quantities of meat produced (thousand lb ) 


Beef 

156.842 

140 , 444 , 

129 . 954 ! 

427.2401 

915.651 

1 , 040.487 

1 , 006.726 

944,552 

Veal 

41.786 

39 , 647 j 

36 , 453 | 

117.886 

225.921 

246,137 

234,097 

213,895 

Total 

198,628 

180,091 

1 

166,407 

545,126 

1,141,572 

1,286,624 

1,240,823 

1,158,447 

Mutton 

5,280 

4 . 551 | 

6 560 

16,391 

32 267 

30,910 

35,814 

39,456 

Goat meat 

9,233 

2,620 

441 

, 12,294 

18 271 

19 164 

16.835 

16,785 

Pigmeat 

375,262 

324 . 379 , 

328 263 

1 , 027,904 

2 554,407 

2 . 492,954 

2 . 375.334 

2 . 186.232 

Horse fle«5h 

5.317 

4,784 

4,541 

1 14.642 

32,156 

33.269 

30,094 

29,304 

Gt ni ral total 

593,720 

516 , 425 | 

506,212 

1,616357 

3 , 778,673 

3 , 862,921 

3 , 698,900 

3 . 430,224 


(i) In the first quarter of 1935 the Saar Temtorj is not included - { 2 ) Not including Saar Territory 


Pigs in Denmark. 

{Thou«ands) 


1936 *935 


Classification j 

39 

iS 

13 

! * 

1 

8 

28 

x6 

5 

24 

*3 1 

25 



July ! 

June 

1 May 

1 Mar 

leb 

1 Dec 

Nov 

Oct 

Aug 

July 

May 

Boars for breeding 
Sows in farrow for 

i 

1 « 

23 

24 

23 

22 

21 

21 

1 

21 

21 1 

* 21 

75 

20 

83 

20 

first time 

1 77 

111 

125 

126 

117 

95 

97 

97 

86 

83 

Other sows In farrow 

178 1 

184 

189 

182 

172 

175 

, 181 

181 1 

m 

184 

188 

172 

Sows in milk . . . 
Sows not yet cov- ! 

122 1 

108 

99 

93 

100 

% 

' 90 

I 

89 

98 

1 

90 

78 

88 

ered (and not 
for slaughter) 

39 

30 

27 

25 

25 

23 

21 

26 

29 

i 25 

24 

25 

Sows for slaughter. j 

1 22 

16 i 

15 

14 1 

15 j 

1 '» 

16 

17 

14 

9 ' 

10 

12 

Total of sows . 

438 

449 

455 

440 

429 

407 

m 

410 

405 

383 

383 

380 

Sucking pigs not 
weaned ... 
Young and adult ; 
pigs fortlaugh- 

1 

1,006 i 

887 

810 

768 

819 


1 732 

766 

860 

782 

673 

724 

ter 







1 






Weaned pigs un¬ 
der 35 kg . 

947 

843 

826 

852 

826 

816 

1 885 

882 

792 

742 

772 

797 

Pigs of 35 and 
under 6 o kg 

696 

761 

700 

686 

700 

722 1 

1 723 

674 

683 

693 

733 

635 

Pat pigs of 60 
kg. and over . 

608 

540 

559 

562 

558 

518 

* 450 

565 

534 

545 

453 

500 

Total ptgs , . . 

3,718 

3 503 

3,374 

3,331 

3354 

3,263 

1 

3 216 

1 ! 

3,318 

3,295 

3,166 

3,034 

3,056 


Poultry-rearing in France. 

The following are very-rough estimates published by the Assembly-Gen¬ 
eral of Chambers of Commerce of France. 

Comparison of these figures with the results of the 1929 Census demonstrates 
the very great development of poultry-rearing due to the agricultural crisis and 
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the difficulty of selling grain, but the very rough character of the 1936 figures 
does not allow the actual extent of the change to be measured. Some estimates 
give this as 20 % for the last two or three years. 


Fowls . . 
Geese. . . 
Ducks . . 
Turkeys . 
Guinea-fowl 
Pigeons . 
Rabbits. . 


Number (thousands) 
(approximate estimate) 

. 100.000 

. 6.000 
6.000 
2.500 


7.000 

50.000 


Annual production 
(thousands) 

Chickens, geese, etc. 480.000 

Rabbits. . 240.000 

Eggs. ... 6.000.000 


Live Stock in Poland. 


In the following table are given the number of cattle in Poland in the last 
eight years. 


Year 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

t^oatb 

Pigs 





(thousand) 



30 June i 93 <> 

3.821 

10,163 

3.020 

378 1 

7,053 

-JO > 

1935 

3,760 

9.759 

2,802 

355 

6.723 

30 » 

J934 

3,764 

9,258 

2,554 

321 

7,091 

30 V 

1933 

3,773 

8,985 

2.557 

278 

5,753 

30 » 

1932 

3,940 

9,461 

2,488 

248 

5,844 

30 » 

1931 

4,124 

9,786 

2,599 

237 

7,321 

30 » 

1930 

4,103 

9,400 

2,492 

227 

6,047 

30 » 

1929 

4,047 

9.057 

2,523 

4,829 


The data for 1936 are still provisional and may undergo modification 
when the final results are known but they show a general tendency that is not 
likely to be affected. 

With regard to 1935 there are the following percentage increases* sheep 7.8, 
goats 6.6, pigs 4.9, cattle 4.1 and horses 1.6. For the various categories of 
livestock the following are the changes. The number of colts continues to in¬ 
crease though to a more limited degree (18 %) than in preceding years (20 %, 
28 %). The number of cattle increased in consequence of the growth in numbers 
of older animals rather than, as in 1934-35, in that of younger stock. In the 
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current year young stock increased less markedly than in previous years. The 
growth in number of pigs may be distributed over all age groups. That in 
sheep and goats was smaller in the past year but is more uniformly distributed 
over all parts of the country. 


Poultry In Czechoslovakia. 


We give in the table below, the results of the census of poultry in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia taken on i July 1936 and 1935, which refers only to farms. 


I Juh 1036 I JuU 1935 



Young 

Birds 

Adult 

1 Bird's 

Total ^ 

Young 

Birds 

Ad alt 
Biidb 

Total 

Fowls. 

(ieese ... . . 

Ducks . . 

Turke\s 
(ftnnea fr>wls 

15,417,730 

5,226,759 

2,206,367 

174,452 

1 - 

' 15 612 080 

1 015 847 
170 772 
32 777 

1 ““ 

31,029.810 
6.242.606 
i 2,377,139 
207 229 
33.240 

14,251,658 
5,490,415 
1,895,408 
181.213 ' 
- 1 

1 

16.082,404 1 
1.094.112 
167,162 
36,875 

30,334,062 

6.584.527 

2,062,750 

218.088 

32,830 


Ill 1936 cocks nnmberd 782788 against 786,435 in 1935 and hens 14,829,292 
against 15.295,969 in 1935. 

According to the census of 27 May 1930, poultry on farms represent, in 
comparison with total poultr\, the following percentages 87.8 for fowls, 
91.3 for geese, 88.5 for ducks, 90.8 for turke\s and 89.8 for guinea fowls. 


The Live Stock Situation in Yugoslavia. 


The following table gives figures of the numbers of li\estock according 
to the official en(4uiry made at the end of Januau of the year*" following those 
indicated in the table. 


Year 

Cattle 

Horses 

Asses 

Mules 

1915 . . 

1 

1 3.982.359 

1.200.831 

120.925 

18,430 

1034 . 

. . ' 3.989,941 

1.205.865 

120.034 

17,678 

^933 . 

X932. 

. 1 3,876,309 
. 3,812,208 

1,186,984 

1.156,997 

117.496 

114.719 

17.236 

16,449 

1931 . 

‘ 3,871,556 

1,168,768 

115.270 

16,359 

X930. 

. j 3,812,172 

1,161,235 

106.944 

15,843 

1929. 

. t 3,728.038 

1,140.343 

106.117 ! 

15,469 

Z92S . 

, . ! 3.654.261 

1 1.109.246 

103.528 

15,165 

1927 . 

. ' 3,729,343 

1.120,310 

97,509 

14.865 

1936. 

. . 1 3,706.019 

1,116.858 

96,298 

14.551 

1925. 

. 3,768.135 1 

1 1,106.142 

95.236 

14.504 

1924. 

. . 3,784,267 , 

1,053,875 

89,779 

14,190 

1923 ... 

. . 1 3.869,985 

1,062.893 

94,720 

14,849 

X922 . 

. ! 4.058.419 

1.043.528 

86.036 

15.002 

1920 •). 

. . i 4,951,339 

1.062.343 

84.182 

18,091 


Sheep 


Goals 


Pigs Buffaloes 


I 


9,211,101 

8.867.685 

8,600,418 I 

8,510.441 

8.425.634 

7,953,139 

7,735.957 

7.722.247 

7,735.915 

7,932.845 

7,906.808 

7,618,708 

7.639.257 

8.461.504 

7,002,124 


1.895,905 I 

1.881.126 I 

1,871,158 I 

1,871,618 I 

1.928.224 I 

1,731,430 ! 

1.803.574 I 

1.750,006 

1.738.958 

1,721,263 

1,810,669 

1.718.368 

1.730,204 

1,801,409 

1,552.555 


2,931,900 
2,791.592 
2,656,345 
2.863.177 
3.133.164 
2.923.862 
2,674.800 
2.662.790 
2,769,848 
2.806,182 
2,802,355 
2,517,955 
2,496,723 
2.887.020 
3.349.504 


36.946 

38,929 

36,634 

38.704 

40,563 

37.487 

36.846 

32,116 

30,980 

31,519 

27.431 

28,626 

31,717 

31,938 

51,470 


') Census 31 January i<)2i 
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The favourable weather of 1935 and the energetic campaign waged in the 
last few years for vaccination have together resulted in a healthy head of stock 
in the last year. Feed supplies, however, have not been very satisfactory. 
The rather poor fodder crops, small production of hay, very small maize, barley 
and oats crops, together with the very low prices, have led both stockrearers and 
arable farmers to slaughter a considerable number of animals for internal con¬ 
sumption. The decrease in numbers of cattle, buffaloes and horses has been 
entirely due to this great increase in slaughterings, export having very much 
diminished. The increase in numbers of sheep and goats, which depend for feed 
especially on the condition of pastures, is due to more satisfactory fodder sup¬ 
plies, to the rather mild winter and to the reduction in internal consumption 
following the firmer prices for these categories. The increase in pigs despite the 
considerable rise in exports of live animals, pigmeat and fats and the growth 
in internal consumption seems due largely to external factors that have created 
a situation very favourable to pig-rearing but also to the existence of large 
stocks of maize from the abundant crop of IQ34, to the very low maize prices 
and to large-scale vaccination of the animals in 1935. 


Numbers of animals slaughtered in public abattoirs. 


Classes of slaughtered 
livestock 

X035 

1 1934 1 

1933 

193-2 

1931 j 

1930 

1929 

1928 

Sm\LL ANIMALS . . . .«. | 

1,219,997 

1,298,925 1 

1,209,403 

1.169.894 

1.248.878 

1.479,110 

1,474,416 

1,689,614 

JUitnbs. 

725,596 

696,286 

663.213 

616,214 

687,572 

752,845 

714,632 

866,750 

Ewes. 

286,721 

319,043 

287.386 

326,799 

294,322 

348,593 

436,330 

442.078 

1 otal Sheep . 

1,012,317 

1,015,329 

950,599 

943,013 

981,894 

1,101,438 

1,150,962 

1,308,828 

Female goats. I 

159,513 

233,644 i 

209,129 

167,026 

205,246 

276,181 

230,299 

276,224 

Male goats. 

48,167 

49,952 I 

49,675 

59,855 

61,738 

i 101,491 

1 93,155 

104,562 

Total goat:, . 

207,680 

283,596 

258,804 

226,881 

266,984 

j 377,672 

323,454 

380,786 

Cattlk . 

712,401 

688,145 

705,537 

689.724 

654,986 

615.220 

750,372 

784.403 

Calves. 

353,190 

334,338 

338,733 

340,800 

353.686 

285,161 

346,087 

374.359 

Oxen. 

124,604 

128,733 

122.006 

111.265 

104,086 

116,255 

129,886 

153,066 

Cower. 

128,047 1 

116,512 

124,454 

110,885 

102,468 

123,333 

157,869 

138,474 

Heifers. 

54,940 

58,980 

62,370 

59,766 

49,872 

48,587 

63,203 

63,441 

Steers . 

35,160 

38,802 

43,448 

46,679 

29,356 

30,120 

39.931 

41.077 

Bulls. 

16,460 

11,380 

14,526 

20,329 

15,518 

11,764 

13,396 

13,986 

Fios. 

573,065 

518,995 

524,068 

572,797 

757,491 

641,835 

575,515 

646,217 

Fat pigs. 

483,837 

442,504 

462,031 

425,642 

618,466 

560,854 

520.103 

} 554,636 

Thin pigs. 

1,767 

6,147 

4,905 

50,261 

16,738 

3.919 

3,049 

Young pigs. 

87,187 

69,850 

56,935 

93,097 

122,287 

77,062 

49,314 

91,581 

Sucking pigs ... 

277 

494 

197 

3,797 

— 

— 

3,049 

— 

Buffaloes. 

2,260 

1.946 

2.521 

1,106 

2.217 

2,631 

1,039 

1,188 

Young bujfaloes ... 

2,260 

1,142 

1,317 

581 

1.210 

1.274 

618 

465 

Buffaloes. 

0 

804 

1.204 

525 

1,007 

1.357 

421 

723 

Horses . 

839 

857 

750 

564 

1.009 

1,722 

2,237 

3.467 

Horses. 

802 

i 843 j 

733 

534 

1,009 

1,722 

2,237 

3,397 

Colts. 

37 


17 

30 

— 


— 

70 

General Totals . . 

2,508,562 

2,509.468 

2,442,279 

2.434,085 

2,664,777 

2,740,518 

2,803,579 

3,124,889 

Cattle diseased or suspec¬ 









ted of disease. 

7,577 

5,627 

4.454 

4.359 

4.733 

5,931 

4.880 

6,267 
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Though no statistical information is available on slaughterings by butchers 
and farmers, which account for the largest part of the total, the above table 
may give an approximate idea of the trend of consumption in the last few years 
while confirming the above information on consumption in 1935. The increase 
in consumption of beef animals (especially cows, calves and bullocks) and of 
pigs has been encouraged by the heavy fall in prices of these categories, while 
the diminished slaughtering of sheep has been partly determined by the protec¬ 
tive measures taken by the Government to encourage wool production. 


Exports of animals and denvattve^. 


Year 

' Horses I 

1 

Cattle 

Sheep 1 
and goats 

Pigs 

Veal 

and tieef 

1 ) 

Pig meat 
*) 

Pig fat 2 ) 


Heads 

Heads 

Heads | 

Heads 

1000 lb 

1000 lb 1 

1,000 lb. 

*935 

31.423 

48,854 

691,400 

218.035 

3,159 

11.774 

11,553 

1934 

36.115 

76,815 

655.303 

141,446 

3,787 

3.197 

4.748 

*933 

34.331 

70,660 

617,217 

208.140 

5.696 

3.661 

3,873 

1032 

19,906 

47.225 

480.087 

273.753 

4.992 

5.%4 

4,587 

1931 . . 

26,003 

108,985 

602,279 

273.459 

7.993 

4.171 

3,318 

1930 .... 

29.794 

136,679 

717,110 

248.393 

6,710 

6.446 

773 

1939 

37.180 

110,421 

850.681 

224,901 1 

8.933 

1 11,016 

708 

1928 

38,427 

113,488 

1.038,678 

221,142 

8,702 

9,481 ! 

689 


I) Fresh mcdt — 2 ) l«ird, frebh, waited or dried, fat bacon other fats 


The further reduction in exports of cattle and of beef and horsemeat recorded 
in ig35 is due to the increasingly severe restrictions applied by the principal 
importer, Italy. With the introduction of economic sanctions exports to Italy 
ceased completely and new markets had to be found. The slight rise in ex¬ 
ports of cattle to Malta, Palestine and Jvgypt did not, however, replace the 
Italian market. The abolition of the autarchic policy in Greece as far as cattle 
are concerned since 1933 and the almost complete disappearance of glanders and 
sheeppox have favoured the revival of exports of horses, sheep and goats to 
Greece in the last three years. The decrease in numbers of pigs, the shortage 
of fats in the industrial countries of Western Europe that are the chief consu¬ 
mers of Yugoslav fat pigs and pig fats and the gradual elimination of United 
States competition have determined a sharp recover} of exports for live pigs, 
grain and pigmeat. 

Despite all the efforts to protect internal markets and encourage jjig rearing, 
the two principal purchasers, Austria and Czechoslovakia, were obliged in 1935, 
in consequence of the small maize crop, to reopen their doors to Yugoslav pigs; 
to these two countries must be added Germany, which has had a heavy import 
of pig fats from Yugoslavia. 

In conclusion mention must be made of the activity of the Office for Control 
of Livestock p:xports, of which, the function is not limited to the periodic 
distribution of export quotas amongst exporters, stockreareis and cooperatives 
but which is active in maintaining prices and encouraging exports by standar¬ 
dization of product and rigid control of quality. 


G. S- 
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Current information on live stock and derivatives. 

Bulgaria: Sufficiency of fodder is assured by pasture while in some places indoor 
feeding is being carried out. Milk yields of both cattle and buifaloes are good. Sheep 
and pigs are in good condition, the former finding adequate feed on pasture. Production 
of ewes* milk is less than last year. Poultry are in good condition and laying is still 
very good. 

Irish Free State: Hay reserves will be up to average in bulk but the quality is 
not so good as last year’s. General reserves will be adequate for normal requirements. 

Milk yields showed seasonal declines in September but they were rather above the 
average for the season. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland * Pastures made continued growth in September 
and grass was plentiful. In some districts milk yields decreased slightly in England 
and Wales early in September but they later became normal for the time of 3^ear 
Dairy cows in Scotland maintained splendid condition and milk yields were well main¬ 
tained in most districts. 

Netherlands In mid-September years was very well developed so that feed supplies 
for dair> cattle were very abimdant In comparison with the corresponding month 
of last year milk production in September was 10-15 % larger 

Algeria' September'was hot and dry and grass practicall}' entirely disappeared 
even in the mountain areas and on the moister valley bottoms; stubble is exliausted, 
burnt or ploughed in, drinking water is lacking in many places Condition ot the 
animals, which had already deteriorated m August, worsened in September and that 
of sheep in particular is becoming more and more precarious, large animals may receive 
supplementary rations and are still in satisfactory condition 

Health of stock is on the whole satisfactory though parasites of the alimentary 
canal have lowered resistance and in some herds have produced a mortality of 15-20 % 
of the lambs. 

Serious shortage of feed prevails hi the South of Algiers and of Constantine, in 
the South of Oran the animals resist better 

French Morocco' At the end of August, particularly on the coast, where the tem¬ 
perature was very high, there was scirocco and chergui. The water-table and the 
volume of streams underwent considerable fall but the situation remains better than 
in previous years. Though grazing tracks are increasmgly dry, especially in the south, 
and stubble is disappearing cattle are still finding more or less adequate feed, thanks 
especially to an abnormal growth of couch grass on the grazing tracks and fallows 


LATEST NEWS 

Yugoslavia: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to spelt this 
year is about 41,300 acres against 43,800 in 1935 and 42,000 on the average of the five 
years ending 1934; percentagefi 94.1 and 98.4. The corresponding production is esti¬ 
mated at about 261,400 centals against 267,000 and 277,000 percentages 97.9 and 94.5. 

The area cultivated to meslin this year about 154,300 acres against 149,900 in 
1935 and 131,800 on the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages 102.9 and 
117.0. The corresponding production is estimated at about 1,209,000 centals (2,084,500 
bushels) against 1,074,000 (1,851,800) and 1,045,400 (1,802,500); percentages 112.6 
and 115.6, 
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Bulgaria: The following table shows the yields in 1936, compared with those of 
1935 and the average of the five years 1930-1934. of principal crops: 





Average 



Average 

% 1936 

CROPS 

19^6 

1935 

1930 

193 O 

1935 

1930 

1935 

Average 




to 1934 



to 1934 

100 

= 100 


thousand centals 

thousand bushels 



Wheat. 

35.583 

28.775 

31.719 

59,304 

47,925 

52,864 

123.7 

112.2 

Rye . 

4,469 

4.350 

5,424 

7,980 

7,767 

9,685 

102.7 

82.4 

Barley. 

6.674 

6.211 

7.110 

13.905 

12.941 

14,812 

107.4 

93.9 

Oats. 

2.989 

2.041 

2,284 

9,341 

6,379 

7,137 

146.4 

130.9 

Maize. 

19.536 

22,244 

18.921 

34,887 

39.722 

33,787 

87.8 

103.3 

Rice (rough). 

524 

380 

342 

1,165 

844 

761 

138.0 

153.2 

Rapesced . . 

52 

482 

156 

104 

%3 

311 

10.8 

33.4 

Meshn . 

2.133 

1,704 

2,588 

3 677 

2.938 

4.463 

125.2 

82.4 

Potatoes . 

2.667 

2.663 

1.590 

4,445 

4.439 

2.650 

100.1 

167.8 

Iyiii.set.d. 

42 

26 

6 

75 

46 

10 

163 4 

721.5 



1 


thousand bales 



Oinned cotton 

137 

186 1 

41 

29 1 39 i 

1 9 1 

74.0 

336.1 





1 thousand blioit tons 



Sesame . . . 

40 1 

34 

67 

2 

1 2 1 

1 3 

116 8 

58.9 

Sugar beet . . 

1,371 

3,401 

4,873 

69 

1 170 

1 244 

40.3 

28.1 





thousand pounds 

1 


vSerknilturc . . . 1 

0 32 

1 ) 31 

I) 33 

1 ) 3.233 1 

I) 3.053 

1 ) 3,276 

105.9 

98.7 

.Spelt . ... 

356 

243 

249 

35.552 

24.332 

24.909 

146.1 

142.7 

Tobacco . .... 

668 

607 

535 

66.838 

60.684 

53,527 

110 1 

124.9 

Hemp (fibre) . . 

71 

75 

42 

7,094 

7.495 

4.173 

94.6 

170.0 

Flax (fibre). 

14 

8 

3 

1,412 

786 

336 

179 6 

420.2 

Hemp (seed) . . . 

56 

53 

32 

i 

5,587 

5,325 

3,155 

104 9 

177.1 

1) COCCKJIIS. 










United States: According to a cable received on 22 October from the Department 
of Agriculture, subnormal temperatures early in the preceding week were followed by 
general warm weather. The North-West continues dry but heavy to light rains were 
reported in many sections, especially east of the Appalachian Mountains. Conditions 
were, on the whole, favourable for the winter grain crops. 

Maize husking was somewhat delayed by the wet weather. 

Except in the East the weather was generally favourable for the picking and 
ginning of cotton. 

India: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivatedto sesame this 
year is about 4,023,000 acres against 4,055,000 in i935“36 and 3,882,000 on the ave¬ 
rage of the five years ending 1934-35; percentages 99.2 and 103.6. 

The first estimate of area sown to rice in all-India, including Burma, is 
77,786,000 acres an increase of 2.8 % on the corresponding estimate of 75,698,000 
last year and an increase of 2.9 % on the corresponding average for the five years 
ending 1934-35, which was 75,579.000 acres. 

The area in Burma, from which the export surplus is derived, shows only the 
small increase of 0.8 % on the first estimate of last season, being 12,499,000 acres 
against 12,395,000 acres. In India proper, which is an importing area, this year's 
estimate is, however, 65,287,000 acres, 3.1 % above the 63,303,000 of last year. 












Japan According to the most recent estimate production of cane-sugar this season 
will be about 2,723,000 centals (136,100 short tons) against 2,426,600 (121,300) in 
1035*36 and 2,018,000 (100,900) on the average of the five years ending 1934-35, per¬ 
centages ri2 2 and 134 9 

Australia According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to wheat this 
year is about 12,640,000 acres against 11,924000 in 1935-36 and 15,223,000 on the 
average of the five years ending 1934-35, percentages 106 o and 83 o The correspond¬ 
ing production is estimated at about 77,700,000 centals (129,500,000 bushels) against 
S5,559,000 (142,598,000) and 111,464,000 (185,773,000), percentages 908 and 697 
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TRADE 




AtJot sr 


rwiivr MONTHS (August i-July 31 ) 

1 rWLLVL MONTHS 
, (August I JuK 31 ) 

COUNTRII^ 

1_J \rORTS_ 

Imports 

J \I 

< RiS 

iMPORlh ^ 

1 TI ORTS 

Import® 

- .— 

' 1936 

1 

1935 

1 1936 

1935 

M35 6 

1 >34 

1935 3 O 

1934 35 

1* 1934 35 

1031 35 

Exporting ( ounfrus 



Wheat. — Ihousiiid centals (i cental = 

100 lb ) 



Buigirii 

1 608 

0 

0 

0 

683 

1 220 

0 

1 0 

_ 

— 

Hungarv 

' 1 8 G 6 

126 

0 

0 

8 164 

' 6 526 

0 

1 0 

_ 

_ 

lyithuaiiui 

11 46® 

7 

0 

0 

1 274 

584 

0 

0 

_ 

_ 

Polanii 

84 

0 

0 

1 164 

! 274 

0 

J 

__ 

_ 

Rom ini i 

1 ^023 

306 

0 

f) 

3 521 

2 )38 

2 

4 

_ 


YugosIaM 1 

' 1 140 

2 

0 

0 

3(H 

2 50f 

0 

2 


_ 

1 b S K 


13 018 



) 16 7f/ 

) 1 2)7 

) 134 

) 1 038 



Can uU 

12 694 

2 

0 

I))2i4 

66 t 

9 

2 

_ 


Argeutin * 

2 112 

6 3)3 

— 

— 

39 328 

l{•)873 




_ 

Clnk 





) 1 314 

) 65) 

) 0 

-) 39:> 

_ 

— 

n i and I < b inon 

15 

0 

0 

0 

18! 

^78 

/ 

18 


. 

Algeria 

432 

364 

( 

II 

*>523 

7 028 

653 

309 1 



I tench ’Me n cco 

2 

240 

9 

( 

2 919 

4 482 

0 

0 1 

1 _ 

_ 

1 

90 

622 

41 

1 

2 421 

2 2)8 

183 

185 

_ 

_ 

\nstiaha 

1 54*5 

1 775 

0 

0 

43 936 

44 9 »4 

0 

0 

_ 

_ 

New /( il in 1 





0 

0 

i 66 

-2 


— 

ImpfttiH^ ( untnes 
(»(.rman\ 

42 

0 

14) 

194 

1 299 

121 

2 138 

6 989 



Vu'itni 

0 

0 

406 

139 

0 

0 

3 192 

4 802 

_ 

_ 

Utlgun 1 

18 

60 

2 361 

2 037 

970 

1 739 

24 319 j 

25 452 

_ 

_ 

Dcun Ilk 

0 

1 ® 

1 267 

388 

3-) 

31 

) 152 ‘ 

10 7(3 

— 

_ 

S| il ) 


1 



) 0 

0 

) 18 

) 0 

— 

_ 

1 st< m i 

0 1 24 

0 

0 

84 

137 

84 

0 

— 

_ 

lush I ne StlU 

0 


628 

MO 

0 

0 

8 7 9 

9 460 

_ 

_ 

niilii 1 

0 

' 0 

194 

101 

0 

0 

1 618 

1 338 

_ 

_ 

1 r met 

597 

1 155 

719 

1 6<5 

8 642 

2. 70) 

It 0)6 

15 829 , 

— 

_ 

(fi Bill iud Is Irtl 

225 

20 

8 382 

7 886 

734 

8^7 114 400 

11) 179 1 

_ 

_ 

Grccc< 

0 

1 “ 

922 

1 087 

0 

0 

8 823 

8 684 

j — 

— 

Ita]s 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

— 

1 tlM 1 

0 

1 320 : 

0 

0 

9^ 

#57 

0 

0 

_ 

_ 

\t l\\ IS 

0 

1 0 

23S 

^<>7 

0 

0 

3 332 

3 407 

_ 

_ 

\( tin rl ind 

0 

0 

736 

1 0 H> 

4 

811 

11 367 

11 200 

— 

_ 

I or tug d 

0 

0 

13 

^9 

2 443 

0 

1 15- 

^07 

— 

_ 

Svvt 1 <« 

44^ i 

174 

)0 

4) 

2 119 

1 973 

1 010 1 

902 

— 

_ 

S\\it 7 i rl ind 

0 

0 

732 

bi'> 

2 

2 

10 002 ' 

10 7)0 

— 

_ 

C/ elu si )\aki 1 i 

1 0 

0 

0 

174 

4 

4 

1 294 

649 

— 

_ 

1 niUtl St iti s 1 

1 132 1 

4 

i 4 447 

16) 

163 

1 3)6 

31 791 

15 540 , 

_ 

_ 

Ctvlon 


— 

> II 

h 

_ 

— 

99 


_ 1 

_ 

Chinu 

176 

24 

44 

71) 

160 

N9 1 

3 735 

10 869 

1 — 

_ 

India . 

i 201 1 


0 

0 

439 

247 ! 

2 M 

101 

1 _ 

_ 

Tapin 1 

— 1 

— 



— 


d 7 683 

0 9 431 

1 - 

_ 

frgNpt j 





2 

51 

2 

1- 5 1 


_ 

1 moil of South Afi 

1 




0 

2 

24 

531 1 


— 

Totals 1 

25,766 1 

24,632 

20,388 

19,528 

284,833 

297,980 

258,652 

264,055 

1 _ 

- 

Exporting Countrie<i 



«je. 

Jhouband centals (i cental 100 lb) 



German > 

0 

0 1 

1 7 

57 

820 

51 

690 

5 393 

— 

— 

Bulgaria 

0 

0 

0 

0 

121 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

ISstonia 

29 

4h 

1 0 

0 

333 

783 

331 

22 

— 

— 

Hungarv 

161 

22 ! 

1 0 

0 

209 

/28 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Ul 

! 229 

119 , 

, 0 

0 

2 041 

1 929 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Lithuania 

' 9 

88 1 

i 0 

0 

1 97) 

1 199 

0 , 

0 

— 

— 

Poland 

545 

529 

0 

0 

4 78> 

11 665 

1 S 

0 

— 

- 

Romania 

108 

0 

0 


34b 

0 

0 1 

0 

- 

— 

Sweden 

4 

79 

7 

2 ' 

904 

2 000 

18 1 

22 

— 

— 

USSR 


1 

— 

— 

) 1 475 

) 647 


— 

— 

— 

Canada 

302 

42 

i 0 

n 1 

1 376 

1 666 

1 ® 1 

11 

— 

— 

Argentina 

143 

99 

— 


2 273 

5 882 


— 

— 

— 

Algeria 

Importing Countries 

11 

7 

0 

01 

26 

26 

0 ' 

1 994 

0 

1 777 



Austna 

0 , 

0 

280 

4 ' 

2 

1 0 

— 

—■ 

Belgium 

7 

18 

328 

260 

26 

31 

3 680 . 

1 797 

— 

— 

Denmark 


0 

410 

448 

0 


4 176 1 

4 090 

— 


Finland 

0 ' 

0 

22 

60 

0 

0 ' 

1 504 

450 

— 

— 

Prance 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

4 

29 

35 

— 

— 

Italy 



.... 


— 

..... 




— 

Norway 

0 

0 

154 

454 

0 

0 1 

1 3 358 

2 535 

— 

— 

Netherlands 

15 j 

0 

179 

143 

77 1 

227 1 

1 1 748 

1 854 

— 

— 

Switaerl end 

0 

0 

15 

9 

0 1 

0 

1 I 

161 

— 


Chechoslovakia 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 


18 ' 

20 

— 

— 

United States 

0 1 

0 

633 

820 

4 


1221 1 

1 5 917 

— 

— 

Totals 

1»563 j 

1,049 

2,042 

2,272 

16,794 

25,746 , 

1 18,109 

1 24,084 

1 

il - 



3) 3) See notes page 764 



COUNTRIES 


August 

- 

1 TWBLVE MOI9THS (AUgUSt X> 

Juiy- 3 X) 

TwBLVB UOMTilS 
(August x-July 3 t) 

Exports 

Imports 

1 Exports 

IBSPORTS 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

1 1936 

3C935 

1936 

1935 

1 I935'36 

1 1934-35 

1935*30 

1934-33 

*9.34-33 

*934-33 

Exporting Counines: 


Wheat flour. — 

Thousand centals (x cental 

» 100 lb.}. 


Oemany. 

33 

7 

0 

0 

758 

659 

31 

73 


— 

Bttigatia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Spain . 

... 

..« 

... 


2 ) 13 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

— 


l^W^ce. 

192 

218 

112 

82 

3,197 

4,264 

1,226 

1.539 

— 

— 

ttungary . 

88 

97 

0 

0 

1,248 

809 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Utlmania .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 


Poland. 

141 

95 

0 

0 

2,163 

750 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Romania. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

1 11 

4 

0 

0 

75 

40 

0 

0 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R. 

1 ... 

- 1 - 

_ 

- - 

2 ) 637 

2 ) 745 

i) 370 

2 ) 205 

— 

•— 

Canada . 

! 761 

739 

11 

13 

9,758 

9,310 

121 

390 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

' 600 

529 

7 

0 

6.733 

7,637 

88 

9 

— 

— 

Argentina .... 

1 121 

185 

— 


1.759 

2.138 

— 


— 

— 

Chile . 



... 

... 

2 ) 73 

2 ) 46 

2 ) 26 

2 ) 55 

— 

— 

India . 

1 29 

37 

4 

0 

' 403 

309 

11 

4 

— 

— 

Japan . 


... 


... 

3) 3.686 

3) 6.204 

^) 181 

3) 22 

— 

— 

Algeria. 

1 73 

53 

4 

9 

842 

911 

88 

104 

— 

— 

French Morocco . . 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

51 

0 

0 

—- 


Tunis . 

' 24 

33 

13 

0 

410 

624 

31 

62 

— 

— 

Australia. 

983 

911 

0 

0 

1 12,148 

14,376 

0 

2 

— 


importing Countries, 











Austria . 


0 

42 

49 

2 

2 

750 

774 

— 

— 

Belgium . 

1 4 

4 

18 

9 

60 

51 

90 

148j 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

I 2 

2 

11 

24 

22 

18 

218 

474 

— 

— 

Estonia . 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

1 0 

0 

9 

11 

1 0 

0 

159 

489 

— 

— 

Finland. 

0 

0 

55 

71 

' 0 

0 

688 

853 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel 

1 214 

269 

754 

719 

' 2,652 

3,400 

9.528 

9,079 

— 

— 

Greece. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 ® 

0 

22 

33 

— 

— 

Norway . 

0 

0 

55 

44 

4 

4 

884 

999 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

2 

139 

68 

' 7 

9 

1,206 

908 

— 

— 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

4 

13 

— 

— 

97 

150 

— 

— 

Sweden . 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

2 

— 

— 

Csechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

0 


1 7 

4 

24 

20 

— 

— 

Ceylon. 

— 

— 

35 

37 


— 

337 

403 

— 

— 

China . 

82 

2 

44 

90 

22 

57 

842 

1.499 

— 

— 

Indo'Cbina .... 

0 

0 

44 

35 

1 0 

0 

390 

384 

— 

— 

Java and Madura 

i 



.. 

— 


1.281 

1,149 

— 


Syria and Lebanon . 

1 20 

2 

0 

7 

121 

62 

77 

101 

— 

— 

Egypt. 

1 

• •. 


... 

0 

0 

77 

73 

— 

— 

Union of South Afr.. 


... 

... 


2 

2 

13 

13 

— 

— 

New Zealand . . . 

1 

... 



0 

2 

216 

234 

*— 

— 

Totals . . . 

3,389 

3,191 

1,361 

1,283 

46,826 

52,484 

19,072 

20,250 

- 

- 

Exporting Countries: 



Barley. — Thousand centals (i cental « 

100 lb.). 



Bulgaria. 

18 

2 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0| 

— 


Spain . 

... 




2 ) 15 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

7 

18 

0 

0 

282 

93 

362 

24 

— 

— 

Uthuania. 

1 0 

2 

0 

0 

328 

176 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Poland. 

542 

201 

0 

0 

7,727 

7,180 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Romania. 

1.801 

761 

0 

0 

4,065 

4,198 

0 

0 

1 ~ 

— 

Csechoslovakia . . 

62 

2 

0 

0 

805 

1,140 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

538 

24 

0 

1 — 

— 

U. 8. S. R. 

... 


— 

—- 

2 ) 13.477 

2 ) 3.120 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Canada . 

' 939 

* ’ 346 

0 

0 

3,684 

7.227 

0 

0 

1 — 

— 

United States . . . 

1 772 

276 

690 

2 

4,711 

2.132 

337 

5,291 

— 

— 

Argentina .... 

181 

146 

— 

— 

4,416 

9,654 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chile. 


... 


—- 

2 ) 545 

2 ) 1.206 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India . 

' 0 

0 

0 

9 

40 

390 

121 

13 

— 

— 

Algeria. 

306 

40 

176 

55 

789 

1,177 

575 

754 

— 

— 

Egypt . 


... 

... 

... 

2 

0 

13 

18 

— 

— 

French Morocco . . 

■i.b2i 

88 

0 

0 

3.192 

6,241 

0 

. 0 

— 

—- 

Australia. 

1 82 

64 

0 

0 

1,241 

1,380 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 

1 










Germany. 

0 

0 

26 

152 

0 

2 

1,532 

10,498 

— 

— 

Austria . . . ^ . 

0 

0 

97 

68 

0 

0 

1,175 

1,572 



Belgium. 

51 

26 

591 

494 

456 

454 

9,246 

8,481 


— 

Denmark. 

9 

62 

2 

71 

1,541 

1,398 

77 

1,030 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

452 

256 

— 

.... 

France . 

0 

0 

659 

187 

0 

2 

5,057 

3.999 

— 


Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

0 

1,60$ 

1,859 

4 

9 

22,254 

14,315 

— 

.... 

Greece. 

0 

0 

11 

7 

0 

0 

154 

77 

—* 

-* 

sraiy ...... 

Norway . 

~ 0 

0 

40 

9 

0 

2 

337 

168 


... 

Netherlands . . /, 


0 

639 

606 

2)4 

194 

6,605 

5,913 



Swlteerland .... 

1 0 

0 

82 

79 

0 

0 

2,546 

2,6% 

. 1 — 


Syria and Lebanon . 

130 

4 

0 

0 

928 

139 

7 

44 


... 

Tonis . 

0 

291 

227 

4 

1,667 

395 

130 

1,010 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

5,932 

2329 

4345 

3302 

50,182 

48,451 

51,006 

56,161 

— 

- 























































s ^ 

COUNTRIES 

Auotjsr 

Twelvi 

: MONTHS (August Z-J 

uly 31 ) 

Twelve months ’ 

(August I'July 31 ) » 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

lAfPORTS 

Exports 

Imports ^ 


1936 

1933 

1936 

1935 

1935 36 

X934'35 

I933'36 

1934-35 

1934-35 

1934-35 




Oats« 

— Thousand centals (i cental 100 Ib.l. 



Exporting Countries: 











Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

_ 


Hungary ..... 

13 

0 

0 

0 

108 

0 

0 

0 


- 

Lithuania .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

518 

212 

0 

0 

_ 

_ - 

Poland. 

112 

26 

0 

0 

2,595 

994 

0 

0 


— } 

Romania. 

71 

49 

0 

0 

386 

68 

0 

0 



Csechoslovakia . . 

29 

42 

0 

0 

82 

53 

13 

2 


— 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

31 

0 

0 

73 

280 

0 

0 

_ 

— ^ 

Canada . 

128 

220 

0 

0 

4.074 

4.965 

115 

0 

_ 


United States . . . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

205 

150 

22 

4,828 

_ 

- 

Argentina .... 

68 

699 

— 

— 

3,086 

13,362 



— 


Chile . 

... 




2 ) 626 

2 ) 1.087 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

— 


Tunis . 

0 

46 

0 

0 

214 

467 

0 

0 

_ 

... 

Australia. 

7 

7 

0 

0 

97 

265 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Germany . 

0 

0 

0 

79 

0 

13 

463 

4.791 

— 


Austria . 

0 

0 

75 

51 

0 

0 

613 

287 

_ 

_ '' 

Belgium. 


0 

15 

15 

0 

0 

897 

430 

— 

_ ^ 

Denmark .... 


7 

2 

18 

439 

657 

143 

884 

— 

— j 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

44 

0 

— 

— 

Finland . 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

2 

769 

11 

— 

_ > 

France 

0 

0 

115 

33 

7 

33 

476 

428 

_ 

_ ^ 

Gr Brit and N Irel. 

2 

0 

331 

163 

20 

18 

2.866 

3.488 

1 — 

_ ^ 

Italy . . . . • 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 


— 

— 

— 

- 1 

Latvia . . 

0 

0 

0 


130 

0 

0 

0 

— 

—- \ 

Norway .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

64 

— 


Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

44 

55 

214 

104 

516 

873 

_ 


Sweden . . . . 1 

0 

0 

15 

0 1 

18) 

37 

280 

24 

i — 

_ 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

260 

331 

0 

0 

4,416 

4.354 

1 _ 


Algeria.. { 

172 

4 

9 

13 

260 

132 

46 

141 1 


IS 

Totals . . . 

614 

1.133 

886 

758 

13315 

22,914 

11,688 

20,607 


f 

! 



Maize* — Thousand centals (i 

cental =« 

100 lb.). 









T^^ 

MONTHS 


Twelve 

MONTHS ^ 






(November 

-August 31 ) 

(Nov. X- 

Oct. 31 ) 

Exporting i ountries ' 











Bulgaria.i 

289 

0 

0 

0 

1,700 

399 

0 

0 

1 401 

0 ^ 

Hungary.j 

0 

0 

251 

589 

31 

130 

7,106 

1,512 

130 

2.9% ^ 

Romania. 1 

1.120 

i 1,023 

0 

0 

17.035 

9,440 

0 

0 

11.177 

0 ^ 

Yugoslavia . . . . , 

265 

1 617 

0 

0 

1.336 

11,19) 

0 

0 

17,652 

0 

United States . . . 1 

31 

26 

866 

4.791 

280 

247 

6 863 

18.735 

251 

23,034 ^ 

Argentina . . . . 1 

16.290 

14,374 

— 

— 

125.351 

114,442 


— 

1 143.371 

—- 

Java and Madura 



— 

— 

I) 2.150 

1 ) 1 347 

— 

— 

1.422 


Indo-Ubina . . . . 1 

t i.>75 1 

1 '“873 

— 

— 

7.568 

6.914 

— 

— 

10,099 

—- 

Syria and Lebanon . 

' 20 1 

1 0 

0 

0 

79 

2 

2 

7 

2 

7 t 

Egypt 



- - . 

• • • 

1') 2 

I) 0 

1 ) 9 

I) 22 

0 

31 

Union of South Afr. 

1 

*ij3i 

... 

... 

1.446 

7.791 

I) 4 

I) 0 

10,247 

0 

Importing Countries' 

1 










Germany. 

0 

0 

185 

265 

0 

0 

4,061 

7.355 

0 

7.738 

Austria . 

0 

0 

681 

395 

0 

0 

6,166 

8.252 

0 

9.431 

Belgium .... 

11 

26 

1.554 

1,713 

448 

597 

16,131 

13,078 

728 

16,211 

Denmark. 

0 { 

0 

492 

445 

' 0 

0 

3,333 

4.506 

0 

5,084 

Spain. 





\2) 0 

2 ) 0 

2) 1.482 

2 ) 434 

1 0 

1,052 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

670 

833 

' 0 

0 

4,052 

5,271 

0 

6,237 

Finland. 

0 1 

0 

159 

146 

0 

0 

1,817 

597 

1 0 

908 ' 

France . 

0 

1 0 

1,056 

633 

2 

9 

11,627 

12,068 

9 

14,154 

Or. Brit and N. Irel 

161 1 

1 251 

6.402 

6,041 

1,133 

1,936 

63,632 

51.954 

, 2.222 

64,492 ' 

Greece . 

0 

0 

66 

86 

0 

0 

1.473 

913 

1 0 

972 < 

Italy . 

_ 1 





— 

—- 

— 

— 

■— . 

Norway . 

0 1 

0 

256 

476 

0 

0 

2,271 

2,205 

0 

2.754 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

1,504 

1.221 

2 

0 

16,671 

15,807 

0 

19,321 ^ 

Poland ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Portugal .... 

0 

0 

18 

29 

2 

0 

322 

478 

1 2 

548 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

141 

240 

0 

0 

1,228 

769 

0 

891 ^ 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

99 

146 

0 

0 

1,477 

1,382 

0 

1,892 < 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

306 

53 

0 

0 

1,958 

2.110 

1 0 

2,672 

Canada . 

7 

0 

214 

293 

51 

4 

2,231 

3.565 

1 4 

4,566 

Japan . 



- - T 


— 

— 

3 ) 3.708 

3) 9 

— 

1,777 . 

Tunis.. 

0 

0 

33 

0 

4 

2 

33 

55 

1 7 

1 

55 

Totals . . . 

19,369 

18321 

14,953 

18395 

158,620 

154,451 

157,657 

151,084 

1 192,724 

186,908 


z) s) 3) See notes page 764. 


































r 

\ 

COUNTKIKS 

1 AUOTJSl 

j Eight months (January i-August 31) 

Twmlve months 
(January i-Dec. 31) 

r 

1 Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 



1 1936 1 1935 1 

1936 1 1935 

1936 1 1935 

1936 1 1935 

1935 

1935 


^xpofUng Countrxe\: 



Itiee. 

Spain . 

1 ... 

j 

•.. 

Italy . 



— 

United States . . 

1 ^ 

55 

106 

Brazil. 

... 


— 

IttUif*. 

‘1 2,218 

2,326 

141 

Indo-China .... 

1 , 3.366 

2.026 


Slam . 

1 2,934 

j 2.857 

— 

Egypt . 

1 ••• 

... 


Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

i 64 

1 44 

540 

Austria . 

1 0 

1 0 

49 

Belgium . 

1 

1 2 

73 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

2 

Estonia . . 

— 


4 

ItteJi Free State . . 


0 

2 

France . . 

1 ' 33 

44 

1.270 

Gr. Bnt. and N Irel 


7 

165 

Greece . 

1 0 

0 

64 

HangarV . . 

1 0 

0 

33 

Ivatvia . ... 

1 0 

0 

0 

£«ithuania . . 

0 

0 

0 

Norway . 

0 

0 

4 

Netherlands . . . 

247 

181 

414 

Poland . 

68 

29 

93 

Portugal . . 

— 

— 

60 

Sweden . . 

' “ 0 

— 

0 

Swilaerland 

0 

22 

C^sechoslovaku 

1 0 

0 

88 

Yugoslavia .... 

, 0 

0 

{) 

Canada . 

' 2 

0 

33 

Chile . 

— 

— 


Ceylon . 

1 0 

0 

*941 

China ... 

1 

4 

198 

Java and Madura 

1 



Japan . 

... 

.. • 


Syria and Lebanon . 

1 0 

0 

20 

Algeria . 

0 

0 

37 

Tunis . 

1 0 

0 

7 

Union of South Afr. . 

j 



Australia . 

'”20 

' *' 20 i 

0 

New Zealand . . . 

1 


.. 

Totals . . . 

j 9,031 1 

7,575 

4,367 

Exporting Countries: 1! 


juinseea. 

Lithuania . . . . | 

18 1 

9 

0 

Argentina . . . . l 

2.053 1 

3.075 

— 

India . ' 

496 1 

49 

0 

Tunis . 

0 ' 

0 

0 

Importing Countries 1 
Germany . 


0 

82 

Belgium . > 

2 ' 

0 

251 

Denmark . 1 


— 

42 

Spain . 

— 

— 

... 

Estonia . 

0 1 

0 

0 

Finland . ' 

0 1 

0 

9 

France . ... 

0 1 

0 

348 

Gr Brit, and N. Irel . I 

0 1 

0 

428 

Greece . 


0 

9 

Hungary . | 

0 1 

0 

15 

Italy . ' 

— 1 


— 

I.Atvia .1 

0 

0 

2 

Nor wav . 

0 

0 

26 

Netherlands .... 

4 

7 

1,074 

Poland . 

0 

0 

0 

Sweden . 



71 

Chechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

15 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

Canada . 

24 

0 

2 

United States . . 

— 

— 

375 

jApan . 

s • • 

• • • 

Australia . 

0 

0 

"‘11 

Totais . . . 

2,597 

3,133 

2,760 


Thousand centals (i cental *= loo lb.). 


... 

>2) 

558 

2 ) 

375 

I) 

0 

2) 

0 1 

13 


110 


996 


631 


439 1 


I) 

937 

I) 

902 


— 


— 1 

553 


22.260 


30,073 


2,998 


2,685 1 

... 


27,721 


31.021 

2 ) 

22 

2 ) 

7 1 

— 


23,629 


22.699 


— 


— 1 ! 


i) 

1,426 

I) 

657 

I) 

0 

I) 

13 1 

403 


344 


289 


2,624 


2,818 1 

46 


0 


0 


377 


425 '1 

1 

1 

88 


20 


631 i 


600 1 

2 


0 


0 


66 


62 il 

2 1 


— 


— 


13 


9 1 

4 


0 


0 


53 


44 

767 


223 


439 


10,845 


6.486 } 

119 1 


117 


115 i 


1.737 1 


1.991 

57 1 

1 

0 


0 I 


419 1 


397 

9 1 

1 

0 i 




251 


192 

0 


0 


0 


9 


7 1 

^ 1 

t 

« 1 


0 


4 


4 

4 ' 

1 

0 

i 

0 1 


79 1 


79 , 

205 1 


1,239 

1 

1.332 


2,668 1 


2.035 j 

101 1 


139 ' 


108 


745 1 


1.001 •' 

86 


— 1 


_ 1 


243 


373 1 

7 ' 

1 

— 


— 


183 


176 , 

35 


0 

1 

0 1 


276 


291 ,1 

101 


0 1 


0 


756 


882 il 

40 , 


0 


0 


269 


267 1 

35 


15 


2 1 


690 1 


582 1 

1 


— 


- i2) 

236 ‘ 

2 ) 

258 

1,100 , 


2 


2 


8.179 , 


8.217 1 

52U 1 


417 


60 


6.548 ' 


27,236 ' 


1 ) 

68 

I) 

13 

X) 

159 t 

3 ) 

2.487 I, 

... 1 

t) 

66 

3 ) 

582 

3) 

159 , 

3 ) 

77 1 

26 ' 


0 


0 1 


223 


251 I 

9 


2 


0 


190 1 


108 ' 

0 

i 

0 


0 


31 


22 


li) 

0 

I) 

0 

I) 

778 

I) 

642 

0 


157 


168 


37 


29 1 


1*^ 

0 

I) 

0 

I) 

51 

1) 

51 ' 

4,319 


79,518 


89,862 

1 

43,180 1 


61,243 il 


jnousana ccniais (i cental == loo lo.j. 


0 

1 218 

I 90 

0 

1 0 

— 

i 19,694 

28,250 

— 

1 _ 

0 

4,290 

1 1,387 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 2 

0 

0 

922 

0 

0 

3.406 

3,512 ' 

236 

1 90 

84 

1,603 

1.709 1 

26 

1 _ 

— 

311 

366 1 


— 

— 

2 ) 165 

2 ) 194 

*” 0 

2 

1 2 

20 

1 4 

11 

1 0 

0 

90 ! 

57 ‘ 

503 

1 ^ 

4 

4.473 

1 3,962 

370 

0 

2 

4.226 

1 3.547 ! 

1) 

1 0 

0 

37 

! 75 

0 

1 ® 

4 

1 

1 0 

4 

1 ' 26 

49 

i 35 

^ 55 

66 

' 0 

0 

1 351 

! 412 

381 

1 77 

60 

! 4.782 

i 6.388 

0 

1 77 

0 

0 

0 

64 

1 — 

— 

! 522 

655 

24 

0 

0 

1 342 

408 

7 

0 

0 

! 60 

134 

0 

1 29 

4 

! 467 

256 

633 

1 — 

— 

4,262 

6.925 


3) 0 

3) 2 

3 ) no 

3 ) 223 

*’148 

0 

0 

364 

675 

3,406 

24,507 

29,940 

25,641 

29,547 


613 

2,815 

1,667 

2,086 

37,179 

38,921 

34.350 

1,561 

6t) 

0 

62 

0 

0 

507 

14) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,044 

196 


0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

146 

154 

708 

0 

2 

0 

0 

247 ' 
0 

124»016 


280 

39,088 

2,919 

2 

0 

112 


4 

0 

4 

2 

0 

9 

0 

57 

0 

77 

26 


11 

2 

0 

42,593 


0 

73 

534 

4.784 

35 

15 

4,209 

745 

933 

90 

18 

55 

9,464 

2,427 

593 

4)4 

13 

9 

110 

3.287 

1,045 

414 

227 

511 

1.473 

44) 

644 

306 

12,511 

28.581 

2,604 

866 

414 

152 

26 

1,204 

51 

73 

79,351 


0 

0 

5.452 

2,725 

562 

558 

20 

84 

5,695 

5,774 

119 

0 

1.590 

84 

536 

8,871 

0 

915 

578 

185 

284 

9,833 

478 

750 

45,093 




i) 2) 3) »See notes page 764. 































— y6i — S 


COUNlRIl!,S 

AUGUSf 

1 1 ( HI 1 

MONTHS (January i August 31 ) 

TMi ELVh 

(J lUuaN 1 

. MONTHS 

1 Pec 3 *) 

Evports 

1 IMPORIS 

1 rXPORTS 

j Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


1 1936 1 

1935 

1936 1 

1935 

1 I 93 O 

j 1935 

1 1936 1 

1935 

1935 

1935 

Lxporttng Countries 




Butter. - 1 

(1 housand 

lb) 




Austria 

833 

644 1 

0 

2 1 

1 4 500 

3 856 

9 

11 

5 688 

tB 

Denmark j 

25 113 

25 256 1 

9 

0 1 ' 

216 581 

207 218 

187 

1 0 

304 936 

0 

Estonia 

1 2 714 

3 062 

0 


14 489 

15618 

0 

1 0 

23.894 

0 

Irish Free State 

1 8 697 

9 824 

0 

9 1 

40 074 

46 857 

9 

33 

59 470 

40 

riuland 

' 2 288 

1 788 1 

0 

0 

20 657 

15 701 

0 

1 0 

22 582 

0 

Hungary 

1 107 

218 1 

0 

0 

5 154 

2 698 

0 

0 

55J6 

0 

I^atvia 1 

1 4 528 

5 465 

0 

0 

25 027 

26 242 

0 

1 0 

37 073 

0 

Ivitbuania I 

1 4 209 

1 4 544 

0 

0 

20 624 

17 655 

0 

0 

26 795 

0 

Norway 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

362 

247 

0 

0 

417 

4 

NethcrHnds 

1 13 827 

I09II 

2 

4 

92 998 

73 147 

37 

1 234 

103 146 

450 

Poland 

1 3 245 

1 550 


0 

15 377 

6 343 

0 

1 2 

12 533 

2 

Sweden 

3 924 

5016 

! 0 

0 

26 941 

33 693 

412 

2 

44 664 

1.34Q 

1 S s R 

1 076 

64 1 



) 8 098 

) 26 634 1 

) 295 

2 ) 388 

64 801 

529 

Argenlni'i 

— 

— 

14 487 

9 725 

— 

— 

14941 


India 

24 

22 1 

1 68 

57 

Ij2 

141 

646 

494 

240 

789 

Svria and I^banon 

1 7 

15 ’ 

' 4 

31 

392 

348 

119 

236 

463 

309 

Australia 

1 6 127 

5 725 

0 

0 

118 847 

163 107 

4 

2 

256 769 

2 

New 7calind 

12 630 

16 462 

— 


197 473 

197 131 

— 

— 

312 445 



Imf> rting C untrtes 


German \ 

0 

0 

12 769 

11 252 

2 

11 


100 024 

1 99 801 

13 

156.529 

Belgium 

4 

4 

84 

251 

44 

44 


7 253 

' 8 067 

71 

13.312 

Spain 

1 947 




2 ) 11 

15 

) 

7 

*) 64 

26 

79 

1 r met 

1 700 

165 

no 

8 093 

7 280 


3 752 

862 

11 605 

1.504 

Gr Bril and N Irtl 

774 

637 

82 601 

96 195 

6 466 

12211 


736 593 

764 142 1 

15 768 

1076 827 


— 

— 

64 

14) 


— 


542 

593 

— 

1014 

llih 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 1 

437 

936 

Swit/erlan J 

0 

0 

20 

11 

2 

2 


1 506 

117 , 

2 

302 

L/ clu Slovakia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


366 

1 962 1 

4 

2.928 

Lana 1 v 

952 

37 

2 

31 

4733 

282 


no 

95 

7 696 

148 

United St ite*^ 

82 

)7 

I 182 

148 

597 

500 


6 171 

21 813 1 

957 

22675 

Ltvl n 

— 

- 

93 

42 


— 


505 

571 1 

— 

855 

1 1 1 1 M i lura 

— 

— 




— 


5 719 

1 ) 5 930 

— 

10 247 

T ip in 

— 

— 



- 

— 

U 

7 

3) 11 , 

— 

22 

l,l,Vf t 





I) 37 

I) 115 

I) 

734 

I) 584 1 

128 

994 

Tuni'^ 

0 

7 

MO 

84 

2 

13 


1 263 

1 385 

24 

2017 

Totals 

94.108 

93,003 

97 173 

108,373 

842,222 

866,834 


866,270 

907,399 

11,333,104 

1,293346 


1 \p rt\i i, C untrifs 




(ulirosc. — (1 housand 

n>) 




Bulgari i 1 

! 254 

494 

0 

0 

2 366 

2 2j» 

0 

0 

4 224 

0 

Denmark 

1 764 

1 171 

2 

2 

14 53) 

8715 

13 

2? 

14 689 

29 

1 inlaui 

999 

1 OOi 

0 

2 

6 949 

5 906 

9 

11 

9 365 

22 

Itah 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

61 223 

10 657 

Uithu mia 

2 

9 

( 

r 

456 

452 

0 

2 

496 

2 

Norwd\ 

337 

27*1 

18 

15 

2 187 

1 8/8 

134 

148 

3 146 

251 

Netherlands 

( 11 625 

12 690 

57 

60 

80 43b 

89 418 

1 551 

474 

134 597 

838 

Poland j 

‘ 44 

li 

il 

20 

1 )8 

545 

' 150 

207 

620 

287 

Switzerland 

1 2 509 

3 230 

238 

247 

28 266 

26 279 

1 973 

2 121 

40 248 

3.851 

Czechoslovakia . 

1 55 

99 

27b 

262 

W4 

1 008 

1 753 

1 742 

1 814 

2 663 

YugoslaMa | 

463 

454 

2 

4 

2 174 

2 313 

22 

35 

4 381 

57 

Lanadi 

1 iO 108 

6 479 

90 

121 

34 871 

15 99^ 

t02 

763 

55 720 

1,274 

Austniha 

154 

659 

11 

9 

6 in 

9 791 

1 49 

44 

15 335 

77 

New Zealand 

' 5 897 

10 640 



120 926 

in 109 

4) 0 

1 ) 0 

193 489 

0 

Importing Countrus 
German V 1 

1 

1 

51 

6 221 

4 738 

192 

516 

41 277 

39 324 1 

728 

61.061 

Austria | 

1 827 

474 

152 

134 

5 637 

4 780 

1 356 

1 279 

7 366 

1 724 

Belgium 

Spam 

Irish Fret State 

1 44 

35 

4 753 

5 941 

227 

183 

32 690 

33 993 1 

355 

50.726 




) 62 

) 66 

) 664 

2 ) 1 279 1 

108 

2 524 

, 406 

71 , 

4 

11 

922 

271 

71 

51 

1027 

62 

Prance 

1 817 

1 349 1 

2 143 

2 423 

15 379 

15 962 

20 706 1 

21 544 

24 628 

34,421 

Gr Brit and N Irel 

639 

531 

19 531 

20 840 

4 065 

3 677 

190 312 ' 

202 654 

5 818 

282 933 ^ 

Greece 

44 

0 , 

9 

40 


126 

273 

941 

181 

1.120 

Kungar^ 

Portugal 

Sweden 

1 82 

1 99 1 

7 1 

1 0 

24 

196 

0 

31 

106 

494 

148 

0 

181 

2 026 

2 

1 231 

765 

278 

41 ^ 

2.502 

United States 


99 

6 453 

3 646 

774 

807 

36 268 

30 384 

1 153 

46934 


0 

0 

99 

79 

2 

2 

650 

1 708 1 

1 ^ 

1.276 

Ta\a ind Madura 

Sjriu ai d I ebanon , 

- J 

62 

24 

90 

~227 

430 

i) 899 

663 

|i) I 047 I 
650 1 


1920 

979 

Algeria ' 

Egvpt 

Tunis 

2 , 

4 

628 

851 

55 

86 

7 150 

7 544 1 

1 119 

13,349 

i 




I) 15 

r) 55 

I) 3 960 

!i) 3 929! 



4 

2 

201 

282 

93 

35 

755 

1 841 

1 46 1 

1 2,948 

Totals 

38,188 

39,886 

41,143 

39,954 

1 328,849 1 

324,788 

i 346,127 

1 353,735 

1 581,747 i 

1 534338 


I) a) 3 ) See notes page 7(4 





August 


j Twblvb momtbs (AuguZt r*July $1) 

Twblvb montbb 
(A ugust i-Jttly 3 x) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1936 

1 1935 

1936 

1 1935 

1935-36 

1934-33 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1934-35 

1934-35 

Exporting Countries 
United States . . . 

961 

1.336 

Cot 

64 

ton* — 

40 

Thousand 

32,611 

centals ( 

26.511 

I cental 

791 

w 100 lb 

536 

)■ 


Argentina .... 

161 

170 

— 


1.030 

694 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Brazil. 



— 

— 

3,549 

3,567 

— 

— 


— 

India ...... 

679 

496 

75 

99 

14.961 

12,553 

1.285 

1,841 

— 

— 

Bgypt . 


... 

— 

— 

8,073 

7,912 

— 

— 

•— 

— 

importing Countries 
Oemany. 

0 

66 

386 

717 

573 

966 

7,264 

6,391 

_ 


Austria . 

0 

0 

44 

60 

0 

4 

886 

672 

— 

— 

Belgium. 

55 

53 

143 

181 

653 

710 

2.374 

2,070 

— 

— 

Denmark . 



n 

9 


— 

176 

185 

— 

— 

Spain . 





i) 33 

2 ) 49 

2) 2,077 

2 ) 1,991 

— 

— 

l&tonia . 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

119 

117 


— 

BhiUind . 

0 

0 

15 

15 

0 

4 

280 

287 

— 

— 

Prance . 

26 

20 

317 

437 

335 

617 

7.123 

4,941 

— 

— 

Or. Brtt and N Irel. 

84 

64 

1.146 

617 

747 

710 

15,168 

11,250 

— 

— 

Greece . 

0 

0 

7 

15 

11 

II 

no 

165 

— 

— 

tttmgary . 

0 

0 

40 

35 

0 

0 

560 

489 

— 

— 

Italy . 






_ 



— 

— 

Latvia . 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

0 

97 

108 

— 

— 

Noru^ay .... 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

71 

64 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . 

2 

0 

77 1 

79 

4 

t 4 

1.001 

847 

— 

— 

Poland . 

0 

0 

130 

126 

4 

9 

1,614 

1,437 

— 

— 

Portugal . 



22 

35 



560 

450 

— 

1 

Sweden . 

_ 

_ 

37 

53 

_ 

_ 

672 1 

624 

_ 

— 

Switzerland . . 

0 

0 

33 

20 

0 

2 

549 , 

564 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

9 

4 

159 

137 

49 

73 

2,130 

1.554 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia . . . 

0 

0 

26 

33 

0 

0 

375 

320 

— 

— 

Canada .... 



71 

71 

— 

— 

1,358 

1,241 

— 

— 

China . 

22 

22 

51 

64 

892 

384 

915 1 

1.640 

— 

— 

Japan . 





3) 456 

3) 545 

3 ) 14.659 

3 ) 14.795 

— 

— 

Algeria . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 1 

4 

— 


Totals 

1,999 

2,231 

2,872 

2,865 

63,981 

55,329 

62,218 ' 

54,583 

— 1 

— 


Wool* — (Thousand lb.). 








TWLIVI MONTH‘S (SC] 

■>t ember i 

August Jl) 

. Twelve month 
(S ept I August 

Exporting Countrus 






1 





Irish Free State 


1.819 

1,841 

53 

24 

15.977 

1 13,486 

562 

, 646 

— 

— 

Hungary . . 


322 

181 

44 

31 

952 

1 1.867 

1,900 

3,267 

— 

— 

1 «) 

9,171 

8,585 


— 

247,192 

271,106 


— 


— 

Argentina . . 

) h) 

1,706 

3.047 

— 

— 

31.961 

32,218 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chile . . . . 





2 ) 18,047 

2 ) 21,729 

2 ) 1.166 

2 ) 207 

— 

— 

India . . 


2.820 

4.107 

313 

425 

56.416 

52,505 

6,832 

7,423 

— 

— 

St^ia and Lebanon . 

948 

2 

2 

0 

4.930 

5.545 

223 

82 

— 

— 

Algeria . . . . 


1,248 

1,129 

176 

203 

14,793 

8,177 

2,176 

2.3i7 

— 

— 

Egypt . . 






I) 3.552 

1 ) 3,040 

1 ) 64 

I) 51 

— 

— 

Un. of S. Africa 

( a) 

1.795 

558 



213,150 

213,563 

I) 97 

I) 57 

— 

— 

\ b) 

525 

871 



6,512 

8,620 

i) 2,015 

I) 1,329 

— 

— 

Australia . . 

/ «) 

6.997 

9.187 

234 

179 

732.907 

815,232 

9.222 

3.695 

— 

— 

1 b) 

4 491 

4.863 

2 

0 

64.627 

73.571 

157 

132 

— 

— 

New Zealand 

1 a) 

1 b) 

2.240 

5,650 

2,416 

4.453 


... 

262,902 

52.812 

160,673 

46,196 

I) 90 

I) 22 

I) lOi 

I) 31 



Importing Countries 











Germany . . . 

1 a) 

9 

77 

9.949 

8.973 

395 

5,701 

182.850 

235.040 

— 

— 

) b) 

7 

37 

4,092 

2,879 

1,146 

2,086 

35.991 

55.398 

— 

— 

Austria . . . 

22 

11 

1.041 

1,863 

251 

1,041 

23,671 

18.843 

— 

— 

Belgium . . . 

f a) 

3,214 

3,115 

7,987 

11.347 

68.875 

99,235 

220,622 

222.639 

— 

— 

) b) 

2,024 1 

1,614 

536 

463 

26,553 

20,227 

5.348 

4,394 

— 

— 

Denmark . . . 

33 


212 

251 

392 

401 

4.923 

4,700 

— 

— 

Spain . . 


' » « • 

1 



2 ) 4.015 

2 } 2.606 

2 ) 6,191 

2 ) 9,835 

— 

— 

Finland .... 


9 

I 0 

448 

'494 

214 

220 

5,692 

5,417 

— 

— 

Prance .... 


6,113 

2,626 

13.847 

29,205 

56,968 

43.863 

361,072 

374.260 

— 

— 

Or. Brit and N. Irel 

20,369 

26,398 

33.391 

39,084 

321,201 

317.072 

879,321 

836,329 

— 

— 

Greece .... 

Italy . 

Norway . . . 

/ «) 

152 

46 

392 

503 

1,676 

721 

11,050 1 

7.568 


_ 

ib) 

73 

95 

1% 

207 

Ull 

1,329 

2,820 

2,304 

6.276 


_ 

Netherlands . . 

1 «) 

397 

141 

381 

227 

3,499 

3,060 

6.975 


— 

1 b) 

75 

66 

370 

406 

1,235 

1,501 

5.110 

7,857 

— 

— 

Poland .... 

0 

0 

4,209 

2.981 

165 

112 

44,401 

36,346 

— 

— 

Sweden . . 


— 

— 

1.806 

1,706 

— 


20,324 

18.263 

— 

— 

Switzerland . . 


40 

18 

1.579 

1,724 

256 

212 

15,973 

22.053 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia 


71 

29 

2.765 

5,115 

1.074 

1,429 

43,134 

33.213 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia . . 


302 

84 

1.100 

778 

4,958 

1,107 

9.509 

7,690 

— 

— 

Canada . . . 


1.087 

1.197 

659 

1.272 

8.543 

6,261 

22.520 

11.973 

— 

— 

United States . 


0 

2 

17,544 

20,362 

24 

29 

241,892 

i 147.234 


— 

ISS.;:: 


... 

« • • 

. •, 

3) 833 

3 } 306 

3 ) 232.090 

3) 163.901 

— 

— 


49 

90 

42 

“*3I 

1,107 

983 

518 

295 


1 —. 

Totals . 


73,778 

76,950 

103,371 

130,733 

2,231,221 

2,237,030 

2,406,523 

2,251,186 

— 

*— 
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$ 


COUNTRIES 

AUGUST 

Two MONTHS 

(July x-August 3 X) 


1936 

1935 

X 936 

X9^5 

Exporting Countries: 

Brasil. 

Coffee* — (Thousand 1 

Exports. 

... ! ... 11)140.56711)163.925 

India. 

331 

176 

915 2031 

Java and Madura . 



I) 2.%7 

I) 6,124 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Belgium. 

1391 62 

249 

121 

France. 

41 0 

7 

2 | 

Gr. Britain and N. 
Ireland .... 

1,239 

4.059 

2,740 

1 

5,869 

Netherlands . . . 

33 

712 

" 53 

1.230, 

Portugal. 

132 

194 

509 

406' 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Canada . 

13 

13 

42 

24 

United .States . . 

631 

459 

1.261 

9551 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 

0 


Syria and Lebanon. 

0 

0 

0 

Australia. 

9 

2 

13 

4 

Totals . . . 

- 




Importing Countries 

Germany . . 

25.098 

Imports. 

25.8141 57,;48 54.055 

Austria.. 

1.056 

988 

2.002 

1.964 

Belgium . . . 1 

9.354 

7.882 

19.445 

\5,7m 

Bulgaria . . 1 

55 

53 

163 

128' 

Denmark . . 

3,752 

4.321 

9.372 

8.543 

Spain. 

Estonia. 

' 'll 

13 

57 

*’ 24* 

Irish Free State . 

22 

37 

97 

86 ) 

Finland. 

4,773 

3,250 

8.468 

6,6981 

France . 

34.760 

39.582 

66.388 

74,0671 

Gr Britain and N 
Ireland. 

540 

719 

1.294 

1.653 

Greece . 

1,071 

1,049 

2,405 

2,134 

Hungary. 

317 

207 

595 

459 

Italy. 

— 


— 

— 

Latvia . . 

37 

13 

49 

26 

Lithuania . . 

9 

22 

62 

421 

Norway . ... 

2.158 

3.397 

4,700 

7.820| 

Netherlands . . . 

1.526 

8,763 

2.798 

13,889 

Poland. 1 

1,023 

743 

2.4361 1,704 

Portugal. 

933 

1,261 

2.820' 1.964| 

Sweden . . . 

7,948 

8,415 

16,405 

I 6 . 555 ; 

Switzerland .... 

2.101 

3,812 

5,410 

10,659t 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1.931 

1.894 

3.572 

3,404 

Yugoslavia .... 

906 

972 

1,640 

2.317 

Canada . 

2,207 

2,463 

5.582 

4,877 

United Slates . . 

119.293 

124,445 

238,223 

271,657 

Chile. 



Ceylon. 

*282 

278 

655 

578 

Japan ...... 


• • » 


’”249 

Syria and Lebanon 

“99 

243 

271 

Algeria. 

730 

2,463 

3,261 

5,260 

wpt . 


fee 

I) 1,570 

i) 1.753 

Tunis . 

*163 

192 

428 

423 

Union of S. Africa . 



I) 2.^ 

I) 2.747 

Australia . 

“287 

443 

754 

864 

New Zealand . . . 


... 

1 ) 75 

I) 26 

Exporting Countries: 





India . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals . . . 

222,442 

243,742 

461,428 

512,335 


Twelve 

MONTHS 
(July X- 
June 30 ) 


1935 36 


26,147 

54.351, 


0| 

728! 

4 

23.473 

6,839 

3,430 

2 

214 

8,792 

24l| 

2,170,630, 


COUNTRIES 


August 


1936 X935 


Two MONTHS 


Twelve 
months 
(July x-August 3 t)| (Jul^ i) 
I June 30 ) 


X93O 


X935 I 1935-39 


^Exporting ( ountrtes 

Ceylon. 

China. 

India . . 

Java and Madura. 
Japan . 


\lmportmg Countria 

Belgium . . 

Irish Free State . 
France ... 
Gr.Bnt and N Irel. 
Netherlands . . . 
Svna and Lebanon 
Algeria .... 
Union of S. Africa. 
Australia .... 
New Zealand. . . 

Totals . . . 


329,173 
11,462 
108,9701 
1.100 
56.467 
52.9131 
192 
606 
42.428 
425.818 

52.270 

13.314 

4.398 

251 

412 

41.515 

91,534 

11.718, 

13.336 

105.842 

38.281 

23,832 

15.2m 

39.1% 
,853,267 
7,527 
2,738 
I 10,307 
2,390 
32.452 
17.324 
3,342 
31,654 
4,619 
437 


0 

3,446,295! 


Importing Countries 

Germany 
Austria .... 
Belgium , . 
Denmark . . 

Spam. 

Estonia . . . 

Irish Free State 
Finland . . . 
France . . . 

Gr. Britain and N, 
Ireland . . 

Greece. 

Hungary. . . . 
Italy . . 

Uatvia. 

Lithuania . . . 
Norway .... 
Netherlands 
Poland 

Portugal . . 
Sweden . . . 
Swit.''erland . 
Czechoslovakia . 
Yugoslavia . 
Canada . . . 

United States . . 
Chile . . . 

Syria and Lebanon 
Algeria . . 

Egypt. 

Tunis .... 
Union of S. Africa 
Australia . . . 

New Zealand. . . 


Exporting Countries- 

Cluna. 

India .... 
Java and Madura. 

Totals . . . 


Tea. — (Thousand lb.). 
Exports. 


16.023 

9,575| 

40,232 


0| 

0 

0 

5,600 

7 

0 

0 


66 


71,503 


13,644 

8.435 

35.861 


0 

4 

0 

5.417 

13 

0 

0 

*• 621 ' 


35,0781 
18,005 
71.088| 
I) 9,698 


1 ) 


2 

2 

2 

12,031 

4 

88 ; 

117 

I3| 


63,436 146,146 


31,833 
15,432! 
65.0041 
1 ) 9,167 


223,530' 
76,975 
316391 
118,230 
3) 30,223 


0 

7 

2 

10.547 

20 

0 

4 ' 

112 

9 

I 


2 

22 

18 

72,067 

112 

11 

9 

320 

635 

126 


132,141 838,671 


725 

8991 

1,488! 

1,673 

10,152 

55 

46 

97 


789 

55 

40! 

123! 

731 

562 

73 

93 

174 

172 

1.120 


! 

1 


249 

9 

9 I 

13 

13 

95 

1.605 

1,2191 

3 . 20 ]] 


21.755 

20 

18 

33 1 

35' 

276 

187 

7l! 

401 

260 

2,855 

46.751 

42,981 

77,795 

76,5341 

486,313 

22 

40 

236 

62i 

445 

35 

18 

51 

29| 

430 

4 

4 

9 

9 ' 

71 

0 

0 

0 

11' 

93 

22 

33 

40 

1 57 

362 

2,383 1 

2,500 

4,383 

4,938 

28,980 

227 

254 

390 

538 

3.491 

18 

22 

60 

90 

443 

93 

66 

143 


1,016 

115 

141 

218 

333' 

1,819 

99 

99 

139 

146 

1,166 

24 

26 

51 


381 

1,951 i 

2.915 

4,217 

6.003i 

44,214 

6,312 

6.521 

12.308 

12,350 

83,917 





4,215 

*“ 9 

***37 

**' 22 

*” 37 

298 

392 

260 

1,025 

467' 

2.518 



I) 1,506 

I) 1.345 

13,980 

**300 

**324 

567 

569 

6,321 



I) 1.373 

I) 1.153 

13,702 

4.*802 

3,*552 

9,191 

7,826 

41.557 


... 

1 ) 1.193 

1 ) 1,067 

10.666 

26 

40 

60 

99 

688 

384 

723 

602 

1,168 

5,249 


... 

1 ) 64 

X) 134 

955 

66,696 

62,951 

121,173 

120,009 

791,113 


x) 3) See notes page 764 < 









































COUNTRIES 

Al G 

1936 

* Fliat n months 

17.ST 

(Oct 1 Augu-^t 31 ) 

7 WFLVfi 
MONTHS 

(Oct 1 - 
Sept 30 ) 

1934 35 

COUNTRIES 

AUODSt 

Twelve months 

(Aug i-July 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(August X 
July 31 ) 

1935 1 1935 36 

1 1934 35 

1935 1 

J 935 

1935 - 3 O 1 1934-35 

i934‘35 


Cac*ao. — (Thousand lb.). 

1 

Total Whi^at and Flour 






1 


(Thousand centals). 




Exports. 







Exporting Countries 





h Kporling Countries. 


a) Net Exports 


Grenada. 


.. I) 8,104 

I) 8.439, 

8.836 

(xtriuanj . . . 

4 ) 1 

4 ) 

I30| 4 ) 

_ 

Dominican Republ. 

408 

2.579 40.005 

62.058' 

62.618 

' Bulg.iria .... 

608 

0 

683 220 

— 

Brazil. 

... 1 

... 11)200,692 

r) 163.202| 

224,663 

Estonia .... 

o' 

24 

0 137 

_ 

Ecuador . 

.. 1 

. I) 40.157 

I) 35,6511 

41,557 

France ..... 

4) 1 

4 ) 

4) 10,509 


Trinidad. 

615 

2 258 26,663 

44,035 

45.748 

Hungary . 

1 . 922 ' 

256 

9.8281 7,604 

— 

Venezuela .... 

. 1 

2 ) 22.805 

2 ) 20,192 

28.464 

Latvia . . . 

0 

320 

9261 657 

— 

sCeylon. 

373 

767 5.624 

7,319 

7.893 

I Lithuania .... 

0 

7 

1,2741 584 

— 

Java and Madura 

. 1 

1 ) 2,813 

1 ) 2.304 

3,283 1 Poland . . 

653 

209 

4,048 2,264 

— 

Cameroon (Fr m t) 

855 

1,371 49.617 

47.435 

48.956 T^ortugal . 

t) i 

() 

2.161 4 ) 

— 

Ivory Coast . . 1 

1,448 

5.099| 106.673 

94.120 

97,5771 

Romania .... 

3,025 

309 

3.521, 2.533 

— 

Gold Coast . . 1 

36,676 

27.335' 607,711 

520,440 

541.032 

Sweden . 

355 

126 

1,133 1,069 

— 

Nigeria and Came¬ 





Yugoslavia . . 

1,155 

9 

467! 2.551 

— 

roon (Brit m t) 1 

8,477 

5,540 197,526 

180,531 

184,1861 

U S S R 

.. 1 


-’) 17,018 2) 939 

— 

Saint Thomas and ' 




1 

Canada . 

13.691 1 

13,986 

152,053 98,518 

— 

Prince Is • • • 

734 

1,4681 30.062 

20,981 

22.073 

Argentina . . 

2,273 

6.550 

41.674 108,724 

— 

Togoland (Fr m t) 

1,936 

2.011 20,219 

18.995 

19.661 

Chile 



2 ) 1.376 2 ) 254 

- 



1 



China 

183 

\) 

t) 1 4 ) 


Impi rting Countries 


1 



India 

234 


664 551 

— 


1 

i 



Svrla and Lebanon 

42 

1 ) 

234 ! 207 

— 

Germany , . . | 

0 

0 7 

88 

881 1 Algeria . . 

522 

412 

5,875 7,796 

— 

Belgium . 

66 

0 108 

176 

176' 

Prt nch Morocco 

2 

240 

2.926 4.550 

— 

France . . . 

0 

0 9 

2 

2, 

1 unis . . . 

62 

653 

2,743 2.822 

— 

Gr Brit and N Irel 

348 

2.456 7.238 

14,562 

15,499)' Australia . . 

2,857 

2 989 

60.133 64,089 


Netherlands 

370 

406 4.581 

3.999 

4,643 






Australia . . 

II 

7 82 

408 

408 

Totals 

27,584 

26,145 

308,867 316,578 

- 

Totals 

52,317 

51,297 1,370,696 

1,244,937 

1,357,363 








IMPORTS 


Importing C ountrit'> 


/)) Nit Imports. 


Importing Countries , 




1 

Germanv 

'^71 

185 

6.085 



Germany 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaiia 
Denm'irk . 

Spam 
Estonia 

Irish Free Slate 
Finland . . 
Prance 

Gr Bnt and N Irel 
Greece 
Hungarv , 

Italy . . 
l«at\ u 
Lithuania 
Norway . 
Netherlands 
Poland . . 

Portugal . 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 
Canada . . . 
United States 
japan . , 

Austrih .1 
I New Zealand 

Totals . 


12,017 

776 

1.792 

22 

‘iiO 

86 
37 
18 


9 8371 
569| 
1,631 
75 
520 

’ ‘ 68 “ 
29 
20 


8.788 6.892 

3,832 3,858 


2911 
7211 

77 

42 

481 

9,099 

1,248 

55 

1.012 

326 

1,354 

112 

1,788 

40.609 


212 

527 | 

110 

”1 

<57 

7.921 

926' 

90 

8421 

295 

1.343' 

249 

1.6891 

48,367 


' 207 * 2,381 


I) 


157.311 
10,977 
21,189 
1,506 
9,676 
13,287 2 ) 
809 
3,217 
260 
117.723 
271 434 
3,340 
9.059 


1,109 

994 

4.716 

134,859 

12,996 

1,047 

11,043 

16,786 

25.232 

1,823 

25,082 

529,034 

2.800 

12,313 

3,080 


151,U)> 
11 347 
17,813 
789 
7.505 
18,801, 
653' 
2,639 
231 
83,5041 
189.3621 
2,635 
7.615j 

1.1441 

717, 

6,515 

124.771' 
I4.963[ 
1.027 
11,532 
15,443 
20.580 

I.7I1I 

24,5331 

537,916! 

2,727' 

14,077, 

3,164 


165,896, 

12.487!' 

20.651 
805 

8.550 
22.613 
756 
2 820 
256i 
90.919 
196.128 
2 840 
8,638 

26.652 
1.235 

758, 
6.7311 
133.982 
15.845 
1.124,1 
12.103' 
16,052 
23,199 
1,867 
25,790,1 
566,112 
3,311' 
14,5001 
3.393 


Austria . . 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Spain 

Irish Free State 
rinUind . . 

France 

Gr Bnt and N.Irel. 

Grei cc 

llal> 

Norway 
Ncthcrl inds 
Poi tugal . . 
switzerlaiul . . 

Czechoslovakia 

I ntal Europe . . 


461 

2,361 

278 

* 639 
267 
15 
8.878 
922 

311 
922 
20 
0 732 
0 


203 

1,984 

417 

* 855 
196 
267 
8.466 
1,089 

326! 

l,177l 

46 

692 

1741 




4,189 
23,391 
3,379 
0 ?) 
8,971 
2.535 
4,786 
122,835 
8.852 


5,831 

23.843 

11,341 

0 

10.113 

2.476 

s) 

119.925 

8.728 


4.555 5,232 

12,961 11,588 

*>) I 408 
b) 10.000 0) 10.748 
1,314 864 


/5,ii63l 16,077^ 209,768^ 217,182 


89,310 90,861 1 , 402,722 1 , 274 , 899 ' 1 , 386 , 015 ) 

I 1 _ I 


United States . . 
Ceylon . . 

China 
Indo China 
Japan 

Java and Madura 
Sv ria and r,< h inon 
Egypt . 

Union of S Africa. 
New Zealand . . 

Totals . . . 


3,523 

57 

3) 

60 


19,503 


1,459 

66 

836' 

46 


18,491 


22,767 
5491 
4,667! 
520' 

) 3.009 3 ; 

1,709 
5) 

104 

40 

556 

243,689 


4,015 

571 

12,522 

511 

1,188 

1.532 

5) 

1,26) 

545 

331 

239,678 


•) Flour f'*duc'*d to grain on the Ixisi*, of the coefficient: 1000 centals of flour ^ i 333.333 centals of grain. 
a) Exces-, of e\porLs over Imports — b) Exccs*. of imix>rtb over exports 

I) Data up to m Juh - 2 ) Diti up to 30 June. — 3 ) Data up to 31 May — 4 ) Sec Net Imports. ~ 5 ) See Net Etports 
— 6 ) Wheat only 
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OTHER TRADE STATISTICS RECEIVED BY THE INSTITUTE 

Statiatics received too late for inclusion in the tables and statistics for September already available. 


COUNTRIES 

Products and Units 

Exports 

Imports 

1936 

i935 

1936 

1935 

Java and Madura 

Aug. 

Aug 

Aug. 

Aug 

Maize . . . 


1000 centals 

1,552 

547 



Rice . . . 


» » 

560 

287 



Coffee . . . 


1000 lb. 

3,605 

5,584 



Tea .... 


» n 

8,408 

7,855 



Cacao . . . 


a a 

688 

679 



Gjjrmany 

1 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Wheat . 


1000 centals 



35 

no 

Rve. . 


» » 

_ 

_ 

9 

55 

Wheat flour 


71 a 



0 

0 

Bariev 


M 1 ) 



7 

51 

Oats . 


» a 



7 

15 

Butter . 


1000 lb 



14,381 

13,898 

Cheese . 


» n 



5.598 

5,736 


France 






Wheat . 


luoo centals 

104 

862 

578 

1.744 

Rye . . . 


I) 

0 

0 

9 

7 

Wheat flour 



198 

227 

90 

95 

Bariev . . 



0 

0 

963 

273 

Oats 



0 

0 

198 

20 

Maize . 


<) a 

0 

0 

1 . 393 . 950 

Rice 



331 24 

1.825 580 

Biuscecl . . 



0 0 

556 

337 

Butter . . 


1000 lb 

1,698 

1,270 

161 

165 

Cheese . 


» » 

1,554 

1,592 

2,954! 3.219 

Cotton , . 


1000 centals 

40 

22 

185! 262 

Wool . . 


1000 lb. 

6,852! 3,239 

9,211 

10.631 

Coffee . . 


a » 

4 

0 

30,627! 30.942 

'Pea .... 


a a 

0 

0 

302 247 

Cacab . . . 


» l> 

0 

0 

8.845 

7,408 

Gr. Britain and N. Ireland 





Wheat . . 


1000 centals 

33 

51 

8,501 

8,212 

Wheat flour 


a a 

176 

223 

653 

586 

Barley . . 


a a 

0 

0 

2,815 

2.780 

Oats. . . . 


a a 

0 

2 

117 

207 

Miiize . . . 


a a 

234 

139 

6.680 

5.445 

Kice . 


a a 

22 

9 

134 

104 

i.iuseed . . 


a a 

0 

0 

545 

359 

Butter . . 


1000 lb. 

505 

714 

97.577 

75.021 

Cheese . . 


a a 

388 

500 

23,629 

26,594 

Cotton . . 


1000 c'entals 

46 

60 

974 

628 

Wool , , 


1000 lb. 

13.256 

12.979 

34,282 

27,805 

Coffee . . . 


a a 

1,252 

1,940 

703 

739 

I'ea .... 


a a 

5,569 

6,215 

49,124 

43,561 

Cacao , . . 


a a 

1,257 

937 

5,009 

6.766 

Norway 






Wheat . . 


1000 centals 

0 

0 

lli. 

214 

Bye. . . . 


a a 

0 

0 


388 

Wheat flour 


a a 

0 

0 

24 

40 

Barley . . 


a a 

0 

0 

82 

62 

‘*at 8 . . . 


a a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maize . . , 


a » 

0 

0 

227 

185 

Bice . , . 


a a 

0 

0 

7 

7 

lyinseed . . 


a a 

0 

0 

49 

15 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Products and Units 

Z 936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

Norway 

[cant ) 

Sept 

vSept 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Butter 

1000 lb. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Cheese . . 

» » 

309 

289 

26 

22 

Colton . 

. 1000 centals 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Wiyol 

1000 lb 

no 

90 

251 

218 

Coffee . . 

B » 

— 

— 

2,672 

3,075 

Tea ... 

a » 

— 

— 

29 

33 

Cacao . . }, y> 

Ni:Tni:RLANDs 


1 

798 

216 

Wheat 

1000 centals 

4 

2 ' 

787 

1,224 

R%c 


161 

O' 

82 

53 

WhCtit flour . 

» ■) 

7 

2 

126 

64 

Bariev . 

A » 

121 

3^1 

258 

653 

Outs 

1 ) » 

18 

o' 

20 

57 

Maize 

tl » 

0 

O' 

1,422 

1,836 

Rice . 

i. » 

386 

190 

465 

247 

T.inseed . 


4 

4 

708 

604 

Butter 

. 1000 lb. 

11,951 

7,765 

2 

18 

Cheese 

9 a 

11.374 

12,961 

0 

88 

68 

Cotttui 

1000 centals 

2 

75 

62 


1000 lb. 

567 

267 

569 

93 

Uool , 

h rt 

108 

66 

306 

340 

Coffee . 

. » » 

7 

531 

3,062 

7.094 

Tea . . 

, » )> 

7 

II 

2,441 

2,249 

Cacao . ... >' a 

Poland 

600 

644 

11,696 

9.211 

Wheat . . . 

. 1000 centals 

238 

1 

29 

0 

0 

Rye . . . 


648 

23i: 

, 0 

0 

Wheat flour . . 

» » 

176 

117 ! 

; 0 

0 

Barley .... 

» » 

1,105 

697 

j ® 

0 

Oats. 

. a » 

190 

201 

0 

0 

Maize. 

a a 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Rice. 

a > 

22 

20 

57 

42 

l,inseed .... 

. » » 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Butter .... 

1000 lb. 

3,342 

1,539 

i ® 

0 

Cheese .... 

a a 

2 

2 

! iij 

18 

Cotton . . . 

1000 centals 

0 

0 

; 139 

128 

Wool .... 

1000 lb. 

15 

0 

5.463 

2,169 

Coffee. 

a a 

2 

2 

i 492 

646 

Tea. . 

a a 

2 

0 

240 

276 

Cacao. » » 

Sweden 



1,038 

882 

Wheat .... 

. 1000 centals 

185 

423 

112 

123 

Rye. 

> * 

0 

86 

4 

0 

Wheat flour . . 

> * 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Oats. 

> > 

0 

0 

9 

11 

Maize. 

> * 

0 

0 

73 

37 

Rice. 

* » 

— 


9 

7 

binsced .... 

* > 

— 

— 

104 

42 

Butter .... 

. zooo lb. 

4,072 

3,832 

0 

0 

Cheese .... 

» » 

— 

... 

311 

192 

Cotton .... 

. zooo centals 

— 

— 

29 

20 

Wool. 

, zooo lb. 

— 

— 

2.143 

1.409 

Coffee .... 

* * 

— 

— 

8,964 

9,502 

Tea. 

> * 

— 

— 

93 

112 

Cacao . 

> > 

1 - 


1.135 

549 
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COUNTRIES 

Products and Units 

Exports 

Imports 

COUNTRIES 

Products and Units 

Exports 

Imports 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 


Switzerland 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Canada 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Wheat 


1000 centals 

0 

0 

930 

1,230 

Wheat. 1000 centals 

12,432 

10,364 

0 

0 

Rye. . 


» » 

0 

0 

2 

9 

Rye. » » 

298 

26 

0 

0 

Barley 


» » 

0 

0 

141 

152 

Wheat flour ... b b 

741 

776 11 

7 

Oats . 


» » 

0 

0 

324 

238 

Bariev .... » » 

1,283 

117 

0 

0 

Maize . 


» » 

0 

0 

90 

168 

Oats. » » 

373 

278 

0 

0 

Rice . 


» p 

0 

0 

18 

49 

Maize. » » 

0 

0 

231 

406 

Butter 


1000 lb. 

0 

0 

13 

M 

Rice .... » » 

4 

Oi 9 

4 

Cheese 


» » 

4.277 

4,127 

287 

322 

Uinseed. » » 

0 

0 

77 

0 

Cotton 


1000 centals 

0 

0 

18 

22 

Butter. 1000 lb. 

216 

220 

0 

44 

Wool 


1000 lb. 

29 

2 

1,153 

622 

Cheese ... » » 

9,910 

15,950 

117 

84 

Coffee . 


» » 

0 

2 

2,326 

2,105 

Cotton . . . 1000 centals 

— 

— 

93 

60 

Tea . . 


» jt 

2 

2 

170 

185 

W^ool . . . . 1000 lb. 

862 

1,241 

1,140 

809 

Cacao . 


» p 

— 

— 

397 

608 

Coffee ...... » » 

11 

20 

3,029 

2.288 








Tea. » » 

— 

— 

2,890 

2,965 








Cacao . . . B B 

— 

— 

2,765 

1,259 


CZECIIOSLO VA KIA 


t 















Siam 





Wheat 


1000 centals 

22 

0 

2 

952 






Rye. . 


» B 

0 

0 

2 

i 0 

Rice . 1000 centals 

5.018 

4,076 

— 

— 

Wheat flour . . . 

0 B 

0 

0 

0 

2 






Barley 


D P 

209 

71 

0 

0 I 






Oats . 


B » 

15 

15 

0 

0 

Gold Coast 





Maize . 


B B 

0 

0 

240 

258 






Rice . 


B B 

0 

0 

79 

97 

Cacao . 1000 lb. 

31,795 

20,591 

— 

— 

Einseed 


B B 

0 

0 

15 

15 






Butter 


1000 lb. 

0 

0 

119 

132 






Cheese 


B B 

57 

141 

313 

282 

New Zealand 





Cotton 


1000 centals 

4 

4 

132 

134 






Wool 


1000 lb 

22 

55 

2,359 

2,213 

Butter . . 1000 11), 

27.781 

16,372 

— 

— 

Coffee . 


B B 

— 

— 

2,064 

2,485 

Cheese ... . » » 

12,730 

10.421 

0 

0 

Tea . . 


n B 

— 

— 

143 

168 


3.898 

5.165 



Cacao . 


» p 



1,821 

2,619 

lb). . . B B 

3.%4 

_ 

3,977 




a) Wool, greasy — b) Wool, scoured. 
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STOCKS OF CEREALS 

Stocto of cereals In fanners’ hands in the United States on 1st October. 


Products 

% Stocks total production 

Stocks m 1,000 centals 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1936 

1935 

X934 

Wheat. 

36.2 

42 9 

46 i 

136.259 

154,345 

137,460 

Oats .. 

87.! 

81 3 

84 4 

218,455 

307,85! 

142,812 

Maize (old crop) z). 

7.6 

55 

13 1 

97,311 

33 990 

149,374 


X) Data based on maize for stain. 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 


Specification 

Octol>er 1936 Iscptember 

1 

August 1936 

October 1935 

October 1934 




1,000 centals 



Wheat. 


1 

1 

1 

1 



Canadian in Canada. 

86.220 

76,397 

59,696 1 

134,524 

128,504 

U. S in Canada. 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

0 

509 

U. S in the United States. 

49,709 

48,629 I 

40,383 

47,822 

72.045 

Canadian in the United States . . 

11,406 

10,985 ' 

11,470 

12,360 

8.533 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

Total . . . 

W 335 

136.011 

111,549 ' 

194,728 

209.591 

Ryr- 






Canadian in Canada. 

1,408 

1,487 

1.595 1 

2.178 

2,251 

U S. in Canada. 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

0 

0 

US in the United SUtes. 

3.648 

3 737 1 

3,405 

4,708 

6.595 

Canadian in the United States. 

295 

314 

193 

0 

28 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

58 

0 

0 

1,243 

7 

Total . . . 

5,409 

5.538 

5193 

8,129 

8,8SI 

Barley . 






Canadian m Canada. 

6,882 

5,508 

2.499 

4,062 

6,350 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

8,511 

7.365 

4,728 

6.681 

8,517 

Canadian in the United States. 

583 

322 

187 

60 

198 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 

, 109 

0 

Total . . . 

Oats: 

15.976 

13,195 

1 

7,414 

10,912 

15,065 

Canadian in Canada. 

5.393 

3.734 

2,708 

3.789 

4.037 

U. S. in Canada. 

34 

51 

0 

0 

47 

U. S. in the United States. 

16,311 

16,596 

12,436 

13,189 

8,407 

Canadian in the United States. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

Maisb: 

21,740 

20.^1 

1 

15,144 

‘ 16,978 

1 

12,491 

U S. in Canada. 

6 

92 

108 

2 

3,375 

Of other origin in Canada. 

280 

203 

457 

1,257 

33 

U S. m the United States. 

2,422 

2,541 

2,417 

1,916 

35.730 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

137 

0 

0 

1 255 

0 

Total . . . 

2,845 

2,836 

2,982 

3,430 

1 

39,138 
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Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination Europe* 


Products 

1 Saturday nearest 1 st of month 

Oct 1936 

Sept 1936 

August 1936 

1 

Oct X933 j 

Oct 1934 

1,000 centals 

Wheat (and flour in terms of gram) .... 

17,362 

1 

14,232 

12.355 

14,309 

19.493 

Ry*. 

283 

274 

336 

312 

360 

Barley. 

2,848 

2,684 

1,564 

3,936 

2.868 

Oats. 

333 

278 

592 

755 

1,338 

Maize. 

19,445 

14,482 

14,654 

15,883 

|4,8I8 


Attthoriii firoomhalVs Corn Trade Neus 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany. 


I l^ast da\ of month 


Products 

j Sept 1930 

1 August 1936 

1 July 1936 

1 Stpt 1935 

1 Sept 1934 

1 


1,000 centals 



Wheat: 


I 

1 



Grain . , . 

16,713 

, 13.790 

12,125 

31,112 

35,168 

Flour for bread . .. 

1,768 

' 1,967 

1,828 

2,538 

2.756 

Total x) . . . 

19,169 

j 16,522 

14.663 ' 

34,637 

38.995 

Ryb: 






Grain. 

15,201 1 

1 12,039 

7 427 1 

28.027 

22,^27 

Flour for bread. 

1,177 ’ 

' 1,041 

533 1 

1,616 

2,209 

Total x) . . . 

16,932 

13,569 

8,208 

30.404 

26,077 

Barley . 

\ 3.532 

3,212 

2.357 

5.245 

5,108 

Oats.. 

3,283 

2,703 

2.302 

1 

3,887 

1,281 


1) Including flour in terms of grain on the basis of the coeflicient z,ooo centals of wheat flour » 1,388 89 centals of wheat, 
1,000 centals of r>e flour — 1,470 59 centals of rje 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 




First day of month 


Products 

Oct 1936 

1 Sept 1936 

1 August 1936 

Oct 1933 

1 Oct 1934 




1,000 centals 



Wheat: 

Grain. 

2,856 

4.056 

4 632 

3,024 

8,400 

Flour as grain. 

816 

744 

768 

528 

672 

Total . « . 

3,672 

4,800 

5,400 

3,552 

9072 

Barley . 

1.200 

980 

1.000 

1,040 


Oats. 

160 

176 

176 

256 


Maize.*. 

2,712 

2,256 

2.328 

2,736 



x) Imported cereals 

Authority BroomhaWs Corn Trade News 
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Commercial stodcs of oereale in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i). 


Products and location 

Saturday nearest ist of month 2 ) 

Oct, 1936 j 

Sept. 2936 1 

August 1936 II 

1 Oct. 1935 

Oct. 1934 

x,ooo centals 

Wheat: 






Antwerp. 

951 

583 

4% 

902 

2,087 

Rotterdam. 

862 

508 

530 

512 

1,670 

Amsterdam. 

17 

23 

28 

12 

32 

Rye: 






Antwerp. 

82 

54 

28 

36 

193 

Rotterdam. 

20 

42 

39 

61 

187 

Amsterdam. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Barley : 






Antwerp. 

230 

43 

40 

180 

397 

Rotterdam. .. 

0 

4 

22 

18 

209 

Amsterdam. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

24 

Oats . 






Antwerp. 

22 

11 

44 

28 

47 

Rotterdam. 

0 

9 

12 

1 3 

57 

Amsterdam. 

27 

30 

32 

27 

20 

Maize : 




j 


Antwerp. 

0 

52 

20 ! 

101 

725 

Rotterdam. 

7 

15 

14 

220 

573 

Amsterdam. 

2 

7 

2 

1' 4 

!l 

no 


i) Imported cerculb — 2) For Autxierp the data refer to the last day of the piecedinc: month, for Amsterdam to the first 
day (if the mouth indicated 

Authorities. Sedetlandschc Sxlo-y Elevator- en Graanfactor Aftj., Amsterdam, and ( hambtr of Commerce and Industry for Rot~ 
terdam, Rotterdam 


STOCKS OF COTTON 

Stocks of cotton on hand in the United States. 


I/)CATI0N 

I<ast day of mouth 

Sept. 1936 1 

August 1936 1 

July 1936 

Sept. 1935 

Sept. 1934 

X ,000 centals 

In consuming establishments. 

4,143 

3.670 

i' 

4,383 1 

3.498 

[ 

5,139 

In public storage and at compresses . . . . ‘ 

33,244 

21,181 

19,166 i 

34,919 

37,064 

Total . . . 

37.387 

24,851 

23,549 ; 

38,417 

42,203 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest xst of month 

Ports 

Oct. X 936 1 

1 Sept. 1936 1 

August 1936 j 

Oct. 1935 

1 Oct. 1934 


z.ooo centals 

Bombay z). • .. 

2,776 

2,760 



2,864 

Alexandria 2). ..i 

1,295 

484 



1,438 


x) stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. — 2 ) Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the interior of the 
country, are not included. 

Authorities: Indian CoUon Ass. and Commission de la Bourse de Mtnd-et-Bassal. 
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Cotton stocks at Alexandria on 31st Aug^ust, according to varieties. 


Description 

- “-r- 

1936 

1 X935 

1934 

1933 

1 1,000 centals 

Sakellaridis. 

109 

166 

273 

805 

Ashmuni-Zagora.. 

168 

160 

535 

728 

Haamd. 

47 ! 

16 

38 

62 

Gisa 7. 

36 

34 

29 

19 

Other varieties. 

124 ! 

62 

89 

92 

Total . . . 

484 

438 

964 

1,706 


AuTHOttiTY: Commission dt la Bourse de Minei-eUBassal. 


Stocks of cotton in Europe. 


I^oCATioN, Description 

Thursday or Friday nearest ist of month 

Oct. 1936 

1 Sept. 1936 

August 1936 

1 Ocl. 1935 

Oct. 1934 

1 1,000 centals 

Great Britain: 






American. 

1.121 

1.123 

1,391 

643 

1.436 

Argentine, Brasilian, etc. 

971 

841 

599 

184 

972 

Peruvian, etc. 

283 

229 

165 

330 

529 

Hast Indian. 

308 

323 

354 

148 

317 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

787 

863 

852 

848 

1.262 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, etc. . . . 

148 

156 

163 

89 

300 

Total . . . 

3,618 

3,535 

3,524 

2,242 

4,816 

Bremen: 






American. 

363 

442 

550 

437 ! 

1,427 

Other. 

239 

282 

282 

320 

232 

Total . . . 1 

602 

724 

832 

757 

16S9 

Le Havre: 






American. 

393 

356 

468 

236 

537 

Flench colonies. 

27 

26 

20 

20 

37 

Other. 

166 

184 

183 

85 

99 

Total . . . 

586 

566 

671 

341 

673 

Total Continent x): 






American. 

897 

1.037 

1.410 

955 

2,365 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

331 

393 

283 

284 

152 

East Indian. 

192 

221 

237 

164 

176 

Eg 3 i)tian.. 

93 

109 

169 

110 

114 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, etc. . . . 

139 

132 

168 

131 

188 

Total . . . 

1.652 

1,892 

2^67 

1,644 

2,995 


i) Includes Bremen, I,e Havre and other Continental ports. 

Autuoritibs: Liverpool Cotton Ass. and (for I^e Havre) Bulletin de Carrespondance de la Bourse du Havre. 
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WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 


(All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated Ihc monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly) 


1 


i 






Average 



Dfscription 

t6 

October 

1936 

9 

October 

1936 

2 

October 

1936 

25 

St pi 

1936 

18 

Sept 

1 ) 3 ^ 

Sept 

1936 

October 

1935 

October 

1934 

Commercial 
Season i) 

1935 36| 1934 35 

Wheat. 











Budapest {a) Tissa wheat 78 kg p hi 









1 


(pengo p quintal) 

17 83 

17 35 

17 02 

16 85 

16 37 

15 98 

17 86 

16 33 

16 78 

16 67 

Braila Good quality (lei p quintal) 


465 

460 

475 

450 

•) 457*. 

417 

n q 

• 460 1 

• 402 

Winnipeg No 1 Manitoba (cents p 60 lb ) 

II4‘/. 

IIM, 

109 

110*/4 

105 V, 

103 V. 

91 S 

78 V, 

85 1 

81 V. 

Chicago No 2 Hard Winter (cents p 60 lb ) 

121 

120 

1 121 

123 */4 

ic 120*; 

V 120 

122*4 

n 105*/, 

109*/4 

I04V4 

Minntapolis No i Northern (cents p 60 



1 






lb) 

New York No * Hard Winter (cents p 

139 

138 */4 

136*. 

138 V. 

134 V. 

134*, 

128*/. 

III V, 

119*/, 

* 1 

MOV. 

60 lb ) 

134 

132 V. 

130*. 

1 131”;. 

I28V4 

128 4 

138*, 

113*/, 

124*/, 

II3V. 

Buenos \ircs(rt) Barletta 80 kg p hectul 





1 1 






(paper pesos p quintal) 

Karachi W lute Karachi 2 " barley 1 1 

12 00 

1 11 60 

II 00 

1 

J 1100 

il 00 

II 06 

9 01 

6 55 

9 53 

686 

impurities (rupees p 636 lb ) 

Berlin Home grown (free at Brindm 

31-6 0 

29 12 0 

1 29 12 0 

' 30-12-0 

29 - 5 -oj 

V28 15 0 

25-13-0 

20-11-3 

24-7-6 

22-5-9 

burg stations Rm p quint il) 2) 

H imbur^ (c 1 f Rm p quintal) 

19 80 

19 80 

1980 

1 

1 I9 60 

I960 

19 60 

19 80 

1980 

1 20 53i 

20 29 

No I M injt< b 1 

1 12 22 

11 85 

11 60 

1208 

Il 69 

, II 34 

10 19 

8 44 

951 

8 95 

B irussc (80 kfs p 111 ) 

II 03 

10 53 

10 48 

10 86 

1064 

10 67 

j 8 46 

6 2a 

8 74' 

6 50 

Aiitiaerp {fr lucs p quint il) 





1 

[1 

?) 116 00 




1 

Horae grown 

•) 120 00 

•) 120 00 

•) 12100 

*) 120 00 

•) 114 00’ 

92 25 

64 10 

1 100 90 

’ 69 10 

No I Miuitobi (Atliutic) (in bond) 

141 00 

1 138 00 

135 00 

137 00 

126 00 

I 127 10 

11700 

74 85 

1 100 80 

8610 

Barusso (in b< iid) 

130 00 

128 00 

1 124 50 

130 00 

128 00 

127 75 

101 75 

51 70 

' 10310 

60 90 

Pins H me grown (dcli\cr> ngionil 



1 








dcp< t'. 7t kg p hi frs p <iuint il) 3) 

145 00 

145 00 

145 00 

144 00 

144 00 

144 00 

82 85 

III 00 

89 95 

91 50 

J ondon (Murk buic) Home grewn (sli 









1 


p 3 4 lb n the firm) 

1 1\ erp< < 1 ind I nid in (c 1 f parcels ship 

39 6 

39 

37/6 

37/- 

34 9 

^ 34/0 >4 

77 9*4 

21/9 

1 27/5*/* 

22/4V. 

ping current 111 uith sh p 480 lb ) 

1 

i 




[ 





1 rtnch (111 sample) 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 1 

n q 

n q 

19/11*. 

• 25/ 

•19/8 

s mth Russi in (tm simple) 1 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

1 n q 

30 5*/, 

n q 

.• 29/- 

n q 

Ni I Northern Miiiitiba (\tluitic) 

43 I* , 

41 5*4 

40 1 *, 

40 7*, 

38 10*, 

i 37/11*, 

34 11 * , 

30/7*/, 

1 32/9 

3I/7V, 

No 1 N uthirn Manit jh 1 (J aclhc | 

42 lOS 

41 6 j 

1 40 1*/, 

n 40 7*, 

39 3 

1 38 1 

34 10*4 

30 3 1 

32/5 »/* 

31/2 Vt 

No 3 N< rthern Miiutoba (lacilic) 

41 6 1 

I 39 9 

38 7*, 

39/3 

37 7*; 

36/8*. 

32/4* 4 

27 8*4 

1 30/5 »/* 

1 28/5 V. 

White I icilic 

n q 1 

n q 

n q 

n q 

36 6 1 

'• 35 8 

n q j 

1 n q 1 

1 n q 

n q 

RosafiJ ( illoat) 4) 

‘")36 7*, 

‘*)35 4*. 

M34 7*, 

10) 35 9 

*V34/ 

*V34 1 

•30 9*; 

' 21/3 I 

• 28/9 

22/3 V. 

'White Kiruchi choict 

41 1 

39 10* , 

39 9 

403 

39 

, 38 3 

n q 

27/4*/, 

* 31 7* , 

• 29/3 

W est Vustr ilian (c irgocs) 

42 l‘. 

41 3 

40 6 

41/- 

39 9 

39/5*4 

• 32 7 ’ , 

26 9 

• 30/2 * , 

26/3 •/* 

New South W iks (cargoes) 

Mil 111(0 H mic grown S(Ut Buonomer 1 

n 41/7*, 

40/9 

40 1 * , 

40 6 

39 1*4 

38 7', 

1 

30 11 

^ 24 6 

•29 9 

•25/7 

cuitiU 7 ( 78 kg p hi (lire p q ) 3) 1 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

110 25 

87 25, 

11420 

95 80 

Genoa Sicili in Durum (c i f lire p (piint ) 

n q 

n q 1 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

109 00 

1 n q 

• 11305 

Genoa (c 1 f 1 S • p quintal) 








, J 



No * Mimtobi (Paafic) 

n q 

1 n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

335' 

n q. 

! • 3 38 

No c in idmn Durum 1 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

4 08 

ft q 

' • 409 

B ihi 1 Blanca 7 j kg p hi (sh p loc j kg ) 

Rye. 

n q 

n q 

n. q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

III 6 

ft q 

•111/- 

Berlin H me grown (free at Br indcn 











burg stations Rm p quintal) 2) 
Hamburg (c 1 f , Rm p quintal) PI itu 

16 10 

16 10 

16 10 

1590 

15 90 

15 90 

16 10 

15 80 

1 16 68 

1629 

72 73 kg p hi 

7 92 

731 

7 15 

7 24 

6 67 

6 67 

5 28 

6 28 

5 27 

5 76 

Budapest Pest rve (pengo p quintal) 

13 85 

13 60 

13 10 

1 12 70 

12 55 

12 50 

1551 

12 06 

14 45 

1206 

Warsaw Good <iuaiit3 (zlotv p quintal) 

“) 19 62 

**) 19 37 

17 38 

17 38 

15 62 

15 56 

13 12 

1700 

13 25 

14 82 

Winnipeg No 2 (cents p 56 lb ) 

72 V4 

70 V. 

68*/, 

! 70*4 

68*/, 

68*/, 

42 V, 

56 

1 43*/* 

52 V. 

Minneapolis No 2 (cents p 56 lb ) 

84 V4 

86 V4 

84*. 

87 

84*/4 

84 V, 

52 •/, 

75* J 

53*/, 

67 V. 

Groningen ((.) Home grown (fi p quintal) 

8 10 

8 20 

n q 

7 85 

780 

• 761 

6 72 

7 13 

• 7 08 

1 

• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review — n 
— a) Thursday prices — b) Saturday prices — c) Prices on preceding Tuesdaj 

q — not quoted 

— n 

nominal 


i) August July — a) From i6 Aug 1934 for wheat and Jul\ 1934 for rve fixed producers prices for the prtce region 
of Berlin city Bte Govt Measures, No 2 p 57 and this (rop Report p 60; — 3) Lntil 25 Dec 1934 minimum prices on the 
farm increasi^ by transport costs, Jan Aug 1935, S}K>t quotations in the free market Sept 1935 Aug 1936 prices in the 
regulated market delivery current month subsequently fixed producers prices (see note on p 691) — 4) Aug Dec I 934 » ^4 
lb p bushel then 63 Yz lb — 5) Sec note p 609 {Crop Report, August 1936) — 6) New crop — 7) n Sept 460, 4 Sept 
445 — 8) Revised prices 11 Sept 119 4 Sept ii8V« 28 Aug 114V4. Aug Average 119 V* — 9) August average 
(revised) 28-12-6 — 10) Shipping Jan Feb — ii) Prices of export rjre 
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16 

October 

1936 



25 

Sept. 

1936 

x 8 

Sept. 

1936 


Avbraob 



Description 

9 

October 

1936 

2 

October 

1936 

Sept. 

1936 

October 

1933 

October 

1934 

Commercial 

Season x) 










1935*36 

1934*35 

Barley. 

Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 











p. quintal). 

27.25 

26.00 

23.75 

23.25 

22.00 

21.69 

17.00 

21.87 

• 15.97 

19.60 

Braila: Average quality (loi p <iuintal). 


285 

260 

260 

245 

•) 240 

252 

271 

* 237 

• 244 

Prague:Malting,av qual. (ers p.quintal) 2) 

128.00 

128.00 

128,00 

126.50 

126.50 

126.50 

128.00 

I28.OO1 

• 131.70 

131.70 

Winnipeg.'No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.) 

58 Vk 

58 

627s 

65 Vs 

59 VJ 

58 

31’. 

54 

34 Vs 

45'/, 

Chicago Feeding(on sample; cents p .48 lb.) 

80 

81 V. 

79 

78 

70 

0 69 Vs 

46 V. 

79 Vs 

45 Vs 

72 V. 

Minneat>olis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) 3) 

80 V. 

82 V. 

82 V. 

82 V, 

78 V. 

77 V. 

40 

73 V3 

39 V, 

67 V. 

Berlin: Home grown fodder (free at Bran- 










denburg stations; Rm p. quint.) 4 ). 
Antwerp. Danubian (in bond; francs p q.) 

16.40 

16.^ 

16.40 

16.20 

16.20 

16.20 

16.40 

15,70 

17.08 

16.16 

106.00 

98.00 

95.50 

94.50 

91.00 

92.60 

73.85 

70,85 

74.10 

69.45 

I/)ndon (Mtark Ivane): Knglish malting, 











best quality (sh. p. 448 lb,, on farm) 

41/- 

41/- 

41'- 

41/- 

43/6 

41/7V. 

43/- 

43/6 

38/3 

38/- 

Uverpool and Ivondon (c.i f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p 400 lb.)- 











Danubian, 3 % impurities. 

22/5 V 4 

22/3 

21/3 

20/3 

19/9 

19/6 

n. q. 

n. 22 /- 

*15/3 

•19/2 Vs 

Russian (Azoft, Black Sea) . ... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. Q. 

15/3 Vs 

n. q. 

•14/10 

n. q. 

Canadian No 3 Western .... 

26/7 V. 

26 1 V. 

26/- 

27/4 V, 

24/7 V. 

24/4V, 

16/9 V. 

22/9 

18/0 ■/. 

21/IOV. 

Californian malting (sh. p 448 lb.) . . 

40/9 

41/- 

40/6 

40/- 

39/- 

36/9 

25/4 Vs 

n 35/6 

24/8 •/. 

•31/6 

Plata ( 64-65 kg p. hi ) . 

“)22/9 

“) 21/6 

“ 121 /- |•)20/3V4 

")19/4V. 

•) 19/5 

15/9 

") 20 / 2 V, 

15/llV. 

18/4 

Persian (Iraquian). 

•)22/3 

“) 2 l/l*'. 

•) 21 /- 

'*) 20 /- 

*»)19/3 

“)19'2Vs 

‘VI5'6V4 

21/2 Vst 

15/4 Vs 

18/6 

Groningen a): Home-grown, winter(fl.p.q ) 

7.62 

7.37 

n. q. 

5.72 

5.50 

• 5.65 

4.83 

5.43 

4.91 

5.30 

Oats. 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal), . . 


n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

«)*218 

309 

n. q. 

• 294 

n. q. 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb ) 

44 Vs 

44 Vs' 

45‘V 

46 V. 

44 Vi 

45 

34 V 4 

41V, 

34 Vs 

42 Vs 

Chicago No. 2 While (cents per 32 lb ) 

44V4j 

44 Vs] 

44*,. 

46 V, 

47 

*•) 45V. 

32 V, 

54 V, 

32 Vs 

50 V. 

Buenos Aires b). Current quality (paper 
pesos p. quintal). 

6.20 

6 . 10 * 

5.90 

5.90 

5.95 

5.85 

6.63 

5.4l| 

I* 6.38 

5.39 

BerUn: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm. p quint.) 4 )- 

1 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

15.80 

15.80 

15.80 

16.00 

15.901 

16.79 

16.39 

Paris: Home-grown, black and other (de¬ 




1 






livery regional depots;frs. p. quintal). 

1 ) 6.00 

110.00 

n q. 

99.25 

95.75 

95.10 

53.25 

54.25 

66 40 

1 48.50 

Dondon (Mark l,ane): Home-grown while 
(sh p. 3561 b., on farm). 

20 /- 

19/6 

19/6 

19/6 

19/3 

1 

18/11 Vs 

19/6 

20 /- 

18/7 V. 

1 

20/10 

Liverpool and London (c 1 f. parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb ): 











Canadian, No. 2 Western (Pacific) 5 ). 

22/6 

22/4 V. 

22/3 

22/7 V. 

22/3 

22 '- 

18/4 Vs 

21/0 V, 

18/7V, 

20/10 V. 

Plata (f. a. q ). 

n. 16/- 

15/1 V. 

14/9 

M'llVs 

14/lOV. 

14/9 

17/2V. 

12/11 

14/5 

13/0 V. 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintal): 

Home-grown. 

94.50 

94.50 

94.50 

*93.50 

' 93 . 50 ’ 

93.25 

1 99.00 

57.50 

• 97.10 

61.25 

Foreign. 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00] 

1 

94.60 

' 93.00 

57.50 

92.60 

60.45 

Maize. 

Braila: Average quality (lei p quintal). . 

1*09 V. 

275 

275 

275 

1 

1 

275 

“)274 

217V, 

207 

238 V. 

• 220 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p 56 lb ). 

109 V. 

106 V. 

113 

' M8V. 

‘VI13 Vs 

83 Vs 

• 78 

72 V. 

78 V. 

Buenos Aires {b)’ Yellow Plata (paper 


5.92 



t 1 





pesos p. quintal). 

6.00 

6.00 

6.02 

6.00 

6.00 

4.53 

6.38 

4.51 

5.72 

Antwerp (in bond, francs p quintal): 


78.50 



i 






Yellow Plata. 

80,50 

78.75 

85.00 

86.00 

85.95 

56.10 

51.00 

56.25 

53.70 

Cinquantino (Argentine ” Cuarentino”) 

91.00 

93.00 

90.25 

90.50 

I 87.00 

87.25 

62.00 

56.75 

60.45 

58.25 

Liverpool and Dondon (c i.f., parcels; ship 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 
Danubian. 





1 ! 






n. q. 

23/6 

24/1 V. 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

21/9 

•16/11 

•21/- 

Yellow Plata. 

22/7 V. 

22/3 

22/3 

22/9 

22/lOV, 

22/7 V, 

, 16/8 V, 

20/8 V, 

16/0 V« 

, 19/8Vs 

No. 2 White flat African. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

17/6 Vs 

23/1 V, 

*17/- 

21/4 V. 

Milan (c): « Alto Milanese » (lire p. quint.) 

»•) 84.00 

'*) 84.00 

»•) 84.00 

>•) 64.00 *•) 84.00 

1 

“) 86.00 

> 80.60 

49.50 

81.75 

1 58.50 


♦ Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. not quoted. — n. •« nominal. — 
a) Prices on preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

1 ) Barley and oats; August-July; maize: May-April. — 2 ) From August 1934, monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery 
Prague. (From August Z935, barley of good quality, not less than 68 kg. per hi.) see note p. 609. — 5) From August Z 935 » 
only delivered barky quoted. —• From 16 July 1934 for fodder barley; from z August Z934 for oats, fixed producers’ prices for 
the price region of Berlin. See Govt. Measures, No. 2 , p. 37» and, this Crop Report p. 609. — 3) Aug.-Dee. Z934 and from May 
Z935, Atlantic. — 6) zz Sept.: 235; 4 Sept.: 220. — 7 ) n Sept.: 66; 4 Sept.: 65; 28 Aug.: 6z; ax Aug.: 60; Aug. average: 39 Vi* 
— 8) New crop, shipping Jan.-Feb. — 9) Shipping Dec. — 10) Shipping Oct. — xx) Shipping Jan-Feb. — 12) zz Sept,: 220; 4 
Sept.: 216. —13) zz Sept.: 45 Vi— 14) Sept.: 270 ; 4 Sept.: 277 - —Z5) zz Sept.: zz 3 V«.—z 6 ) “Alto” and” Basso Milanese 
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Description 

16 

Oct 

1936 

9 

Oct 

1936 

3 

Oct 

1936 

25 

Sept 

1936 

18 

Sept 

1936 

Sept 

1936 

Average 

Oct Oct Commercial 

1935 1934 Season 1) 






1 



1 1935 

1934 

Rice (milled). 





1 





Valencia (a) No 3 Belloch (pesetas p 





II 




i 

quintal) 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 1 

n q 

55 90 

4965 56 60 

46 95 

Milan (6) (lire p quintal) 




1 

1 





Vialonc, oiled 

170 00 

170 00 

170 00 

172 50 

172 50 

172 75 

16185 

149 50 159 20 

17710 

Maratelh, oiled 

148 00 

148 00 

148 00 

151 50 

154 00| 

154 75 

144 60 

126 50, 136 60 

13805 

Originario, white 

124 50 

124 50 

124 50 

125 00 

125 00]1 

125 00 

127 85 

98 35' 12175 

102 80 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p 7500 lb ) 









No 2 Burma 

240-0 

242-8 

242-8 

247-8 

247-8 

248-12 

277-8 

246-14 253-8 

201 - 2 

Small mills specials 

222-8 

220-0 

220-0 

225-0 

227 a 

277- 8 

245-3 

217-10 227-4 

174-12 

Big mills specials 

217-8 

217-8 

215-0 

220-0 

222 8 

220-10 

243-0 

207-0 219-9 

167-13 

S ilgou (ludo Chinese pi istres p quintal) 





1 



1 


No I Round white 2s ‘0 brokens 




521 

5 1^‘) 

5 22 

4 54 

3 4^ 4 18 

3 25 

No 2 Japan 40 0 brokens 



,, 

4 88 

4 86 *) 

4 89 

1 4 22 

3 30, 3 96 

3 05 

Marseilles (a) bio r S ugon (c i f frs 




1 



1 

1 


p quintal) 

71 50 

70 00 

69 00 

61 00 

70 00 

64 60 

1 63 80 

48 50, 54 80 

45 95 

lAindon (<i) (c 1 f shillings p c\it ) 





1 





No 3 Spanish Belloch oiled 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 1 

n q 

n q 

• I2/4V. 

n q II* 12/7 

• 10/9 

No t It all in good oileil 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

I2 7‘.* 14/0*/, 

li/iov. 

\tm rican Blue Rose extra f inc\ 

17/7*. 

18/- 

19/- 

n q 

1 n q 

n q 

15/4 Vi 

17/8*.I* 15/5V4 

17/3V. 

N<» 2 R ingoon or B issein (Burma) 

7/9 

7/10 V. 

7/10 V. 

1 7/10 *,| 

1 8 IS 

8/3 V. 

86 

8/0V,! 7/8 

6/7V* 

Nt) I Saigon 

7/9 

7/IOV. 

8 /- 

8/7 V. 

9 

8 IOV 4 

8/3 

6 / 10 ». 7/5 Vi 

6/3 V, 

Siam Super white 

9/1 V. 

9/1 V.| 

i 9/1V. 

' 9/4 V, 

9/4* , 

9 2*4 

9/lOV* 

8/1 ,1 9/2 Vi 

7/5 

Ioky<» thuinai (brown Jipauese average 








1 


qualitv vtii koku) 

29 20 

29 00 

30 70 

31 00 



31 32 

30 30|l 29 87 

26 09 

Linseed. 





1 

1 

1 


1 

Buenos Vin s (a) Current qu ditv (paper 





I 





pesos p quintal) 

14 02 

14 to 

14 10 

14 57 

14 75 

14 77 

13 30 

12 65 12 28 

12 74 

lOmbiv Bold (rupees p cwt ) 

n q 

7-0-6 

7-0-^ 

7-2 0 

7 7-01 

7 - 6 - 4 : 

6-14-9 

6-3-101 6-10-8 

6-7-8 

Antwerp Plaii (itl bond frs p quint ) 

165 00 

164 50 

16400 

172 00 

( 173 001 

172 501 

151 60 

107 00 127 55 

107 60 

I ondon (e 1 f £ p 1< ng ton ) 1 





1 

1 

1 

11 


Plita (dtliverv Hull) 

n- 8-9 

11-7-6 

n- 10-0 

11 13 9 

, 11-17-6'11-15-11 

1 10-12-6* 10-0-11'l 9-13-2 

10 - 0-8 

Bombav Bold 

13-11-3 

13-7-6 

13-10-0 

13-15-0 

13-18-9 13-18- 1 : 

13- 3-51 11-8- 9 12- 5- 5 

11-17-0 

Duluth No I Northern (futures mirket 





1 


1 

II 


quotations cents p so lb ) 

•) 200 V* 

») 202 

►) 204*, 

206 

1 

208 

207 V« 

*) 174 V,‘) 

184 V* 172 Vi 

1 .. -. 

186‘/, 

Cottonseed. 




1 




1 

, IDS') 38 

1934- 

Alexindrii (piastres p ardtb) 




1 69 4 


1 


1 


Upper I gvpt 

67 7 

67 6 

686 


' 68 6 

69 4! 

63 7 

458, 697 

62 0 

S ikellaridis 

•) 63 3 

•) 64 2 

•) 64 9 

•) 65 7 

l') 64 1‘) 

* 64 9 

606 

43 3'* 64 0 

57 7 

1 »udon Sakellaridis (c 1 f dclnerv Hull 





1 ' 





£ p long ton) 

n 6-12-6 

n 6-11-3 

n 6-13-9 


n 6-17-6 n 

6-17-2 

n 6-11-3 

4-13-9|ln 6-13-7 

5-18-7 

Cotton. 




p 6-16-3 

1 



1 


New Orlt ins Middling (cent** p lb) 

12 45 

12 30 

12 40 

12 17 

12 38 

12 27 

11 16 

12 62 ' 1164 

12 47 

New "Vork Middling (cents p lb ) 

12 45 

12 29 

12 53 


12 381 

12 31 

11 27 

12 52, 11 74 

12 46 

lk»mbav (rupees p *"84 lb ) 




j 12 27 

li 





Broach f g (futures m irki t quota 










tions) 

V 222-12 

V 218-0 

V 219-12 

’) 213-4 

’) 221-0 

216-2 

V 231-8’) 

209-81 210-4 

230-4 

Broach f g (spot) 

n Q i 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 1 

n q 

215 4 

208-121* 220-12 

233-4 

Oomra fine (spot) 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 1 

n q 

206-0 

180-8 198-12 

208-8 

Vlexandna (tal ins p kuntar) 










Sakellaridis f g f 

19 05 

18 10 

18 15 

17 30 

17 45, 

1741 

15 12 

1444 16 11 

15 20 

Ashmuni /agora f g f 2) 

13 30 

13 10 

13 40 

12 80 

12 801 

12 74 

12 24 

12 66 , 13 61 

13 34 

Bremen Midelltng (U S cents p lb ) 

14 49 

14 38 

1471 

14 37 

14 54i 

14 42 

13 39 

I 434 I 13 88 

14 38 

M g Broach f g (pence p lb ) 

n 5 65 

n 5 65 

n 5 65 

n 5 65 

n 5 651 n 

564 

n 6 41 n 

5 42|n 5 86 

n 6 04 

J e Havre Middling (Gulf frs p 50 kg ) 

354 50 

344 00 

335 00 

277 00 

253 50;, 

258 25 

235 10 

250 25, 240 00 

250 75 

1 iverpool (pence per lb) ; 

I 







I 


Middling fair 

n. 8 09 

n 7 96 

n 8 12 

n 7 83 

n 8 08n 

7 95 

n 7 49n 

7 98 n 7 58 

n. 7 95 

Milidling 

6 99 

6 86 

7 02 

6 73 

1 

6 85 

6 49 

6 93 6 53 

6 94 

SAo Pmlo g f 

7 04 

691 

702 

6 78 

6 98 

6 86 

6 74 

6 88 6 81 

699 

Broach good staple, f g 

n 5 64 

n 561 

1 * 571 

n 5 49 

n 5 6l''n 

5 53 

5 65 

5 121 5 43 

5 61 

C p Oomra superfine 

5 80| 

5 77 

5 87 

5 65 

5 77 

5 69 

5 74 

5 13| 561 

5 73 

Lgyptiau Sakellaridis f g f 

10 901 

1061 

10 57 

10 15 

10 24 

10 36 

8 34 

8 17, 9 18 

8 52 

Upper Fgvptian, f g f 

7 58 

7 62 

761 

7 37 

1 7 601 

7 53 

7 10 

7 15| 7 49 

' 7 55 


• Indicates thtit the product was not quoted during part of the period under rcMcu — n q — not quottd — n «■ nomxnat 
— a) Thursday prices — b) Saturday prices 

I) Cottonseed Sept Aug, cotton Aug Julv — 2) Frbm August 103s \shmuni f g f quality only — 3) ix Sept 5 
4 Sept • 5.23. — 4) II Sept : 4 94, 4 Sept , 4 89 — •>) December futures — 6) New crop — 5) April Majr futures 



s 


Description 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Sept Sept. sept. October October 

1936 1936 1936 1936 *936 1936 1935 1934 


Commercial 

Season 


IfOndon, Provision l^xchange ( a ) (shil¬ 
lings, p. cwt )* 

English, No. I, lean sizable. 

Danish, No. i, sizable. 

Irish, No. I, sizable . .. 

lyithuanian, No i, sizable. 

Dutch, No. I, sizable. 

Polish, No 1, sizable. 

Swedish, No. i, sizable. 

Canadian, No 1, sizable.j 


n 91/2 

6 87/11 

B 90/3 

1 82/> 

4 84/- 

80/11 

2 84/4 

3 80/3 


Butter. 

Copenhagen (6) Danish (crs. p- quint.). 
I^ceuwarden, Commission lor butter quo¬ 
tations (h) Dutch (cents p. kg ) 1 ). . 

Antwerp (frs p. kg.). 

Germany (c)(fixed prices, Rm p. 50 kg.) 2): 

Butter with quality mark. 

Creamery butter . 

London (</). English creamery, finest 
quality (shillings p cwt.) . . 
London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p. cwt) 

Danish creamery, unsalted. 

Estonian, unsalted. 

I^t\’ian, unsalted . .... 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

Argentine, finest, unsalted . ... 

Siberian, salted. 

Australian, finest, salted. 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 


214.00 

224.00 

220.00 

210.00 

218.00 

61 

18.60 

64 

18.50 

66 

ia20 

53 

20.05 

58 

19.25 

130.00 

123.00 

130.00 

123.00 

130.00 

123.00 

130.00 

123.00 

130.00 

123.00 

130/8 

130/8 

130/8 

133 /- 

137/8 

121/6 

126 /- 

125 /- 

120/6 

124 /- 


%/- n. q. 


11. q. n. q. n. q. j 

89 /- 94/6 97 /- 

n . q . 94 /- 94 /- 

88/6 93/6 97 /- j 

94/6 99/6 103 /- I 

95/6 101 /- 103/6 ; 


220.50 232.40 189.00 192.30 160.75 

57 V . 65 43 48 V . 44 V . 

19.30 20.95 19.90 17.90 18.00 


123.00 120.87 


125/1 131/9 111/4 112/9 98/8 

102/8 n.q. 61/101 • 81/11 * 67/11 

tuq. n. q. 61/9 * 86/1 * 69/3 

101/6 115/7 71 /- 93/4 80/4 

98/9 n.q. n. q. * 82/10 * 68/3 


X q. n. q. n. q. 61/9 
99/6 101/6 115/7 71 /- 

96 /- 98/9 n. q. n. q. 

102/6 I 02 y 7 * 113/10 62/1 

105/6 106/10 119 /- 67 /- 


99/6 105/6 106/10 119 /- 

99 /- 105/6 107/1 119/4 


82/10 * 68/3 

90/7 * 66/- 

89/7 70/2 

91/11 72/7 


Cheese. 

Milan (hre p. quintal). 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality, pro¬ 
duction iQ 3 » 3) . 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality, pro¬ 
duction 19353). 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . . 
Rome: Roman Peconno, choice (lire p q)4) 
Alkmaar: Edam 40 -f (40 % butterfat, 
with the country’s cheese mark) fac¬ 
tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg ) 
Gouda-Gouda 45 + (wholemilk clieese,with 
the country’s cheese mark) home 

made (florins p. 50 kg.). 

Kempten {c) (Rm. p 50 kg ): 

Soft cheese, green 20 % butterfat. 
Emmenthal from the Allghu, whole- 

milk cheese, xst quality. 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
ling, p. cwt.): 

English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 
English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected, 

Italian Gorgonzola (d) . 

Dutch Edam, 40 -f (<f). 

Canadian, finest white. 

New Zealand, finest white. 


850.00 

850.00 

850.00 

785.00 

785.00 

785.00 

650.00 

650.00 

* 637.50 


•) 975.00 

“) 975.00 

19.00 

17.75 

i 

15.50 

24.00 

24.00 

22.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

83 /- 

82 /- 

79 /- 

84 /- 

81/8 

81/8 

89/10 

•) 91 /- 

•) 89/10 

51/6 

52 /- 

52 /- 

69 /- 

69/6 

69/6 

69/9 

70/6 

67/3 


21.75 27.00 24.62 19.75 

26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 

80.00 80.00 72.25 77.00 

78/9 65/6 85 /- * 77/8 

77/7 80/9 83/5 80/5 

89/10 110/2 81/8 * 102/2 

50/7 61/10 51 /- 44/4 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. »» not quoted. — n. nominal — 
a) Average prices Thursday, and Friday morning. — 6) Thursday prices.—c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for the week 
i) Home prices arc increased by a consumption tax which was o 80 from 1 Aug. to 26 Sep. 1936, and 0.75 from a; Sept, 
onwards. — 2) See note page 306 of the Crop Report April 1934. — 3 ) Prices of 1934 cheese are compared, for the preceding 
years, with those of cheese made in 1933 and 1933, respectively; prices of 1933 cheese with those of cheese made in 1934 and 
1933. The yearly averages refer to the periods from Sept, to August. — 4) From 27 September 1935, export prices. — 5) 
August (revised): 60. — 6) Choice quality, f. o.r. producer’s station. — 7) Choicest quality, f. o.r., packing included. — 8) New 
make. — 9) Danish blue. 
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s 


Description 

x6 

Oct. 

1936 

9 

Oct 

1936 

2 

Oct 

1936 

25 

Sept 

1936 

z8 

Sept 

1936 

Sept 

1936 

Oct. 

1935 

Average 

Oct 

1934 

Commercial 
Season z) 










1935 

1934 

ES 48 . 











Antwerp, auction Belgian, average qual 











(frs p 100) 

70 00 

7100 

76.00 

79 00 

6800 

65 25 

77 00 

68 50 

4835 

42.80 

Denmark (a) Danish for export (ers per 











quintal) 

150.00 

136 00 

136 00 

136 00 

136 00 

128 50 

156 00 

150 00 

106.75 

10330 

Roermond, auction Dutch, 5715 ^ gr 











each, white (fl p 100) 











Fixed price for export into Germau> 

... 

n. q. 

n q. 

39 a 

390 

•) 3 77 

440 

4.25 

375 

3.96 

Price for other destinations 

.. . 

4 60 

4 50 

4 10 

390 

■) 3 82 

4.60 

5.32 

2.97 

334 

Warsaw (h) Polish, average weight 50 gr 











<a<.h, carious colours (zlot> p 1440. 











including box) 




105 00 

1 105 00 

92 37 

123 00 

116 19 

104.43 

106.50 

Berlin (rj German, big, new laid (Rm 





1 






marked G I S 05 gr each 

1200 

1200 

1200 

12 00 

1200 

12 00 

11.50 

11 06 

1037 

10.37 

marked « G 1 B • 55/<»o gr each 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

! 10 00 

10 00 

1000 

10 00 

934 

9.03 

Uondou, Ugg Lxcliange {d) (sh p great 





1 






hundred) 






1 





Uuglish, National Mark, specials 

22/- 

19/6 

17/6 

18 6 

19/6 

18/6 

19/9*/, 

20/1*/, 

15/9 

15/5 

Belgian ‘2 lb p 120 

n. q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

10 / 10 */. 

• 10/9 

• 11/8 

i n q 

•11/3*/. 

• ll/o*/. 

Daiiibh iK lb p Zio 

14/- 

13/lOV, 

13/9 

13/6 

13/1 V. 

13/4V* 

s 14/8 

15/3 

12/5 

I2/5*/t 

Noithern Irish, 18 lb p 1202) 

n. q. 

n q 

I7/4V. 

I7/4V, 

176 

17/1 */t 

I9/4V4 

17'4 

15/1 Vt 

• 12/9*/, 

Dutch all brown t8 lb p 120 

16/4 »/• 

15/9 

15/3 

15/lOVf 

14/9 , 

14/11*/, 

16/9 

15/1 l*/4 

13/2 V* 

13/5 

Polish 51I52 grams each 

8/4 Vt 

7/9 

7/7 Vt 

7/3 

6/8**’ 

6/11*/, 

8/2 

7/9 

• 7/1 Vt 

6/l0*/t 

Chinese, violet 

9/3 

9 /- 

8/7 Vt 

87 Vt 

8 7 V., 

1 8/7 V. 

9 / 5 */, 

8/6 

• 8/lOVt 

• 8/3‘/t 

Australian, ib lb p 120 

13/- 

12/6 

12/1 Vt 

1 

12/4 Vt 

n q 

!♦ 12/3 

12/9 

12/1 */* 

•n/2Vt 

• n/svt 

Maritime Freights 




i 

1 

1 


1 




(KITF's for I NTIRl C\ROO£S) 

1 

j 




1 




1935 30 

* 934-35 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 






1 

1 




DuuitK to \ut\»erp Flamburg | (shill per 

196 I 

19/6 

19/6 

18/9 

18 6 

18/6*, 

n q 

n 13/9 

• 14/7 

• 13/11 

Black 'ica to Antwerp Hamb j long ton) 

15/6 1 

15/6 

15 6 

14/6 

14 6 1 

14 1 

10/6 

10/- 

• 10/- 

• 9/11 

St Jtihn to Ll^erl>ool 3) 

n q 

i n q 

n. q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n. q 

• 2/0 Vt 

• 1/6 

Port Churchill to L iiited King j 

1 

1 




i 





f fshill ner 

3/- 

3'- 

3 

2/lOV. 

2/10 Vt 

1. 2 10 

n q. 

n 2,9 

n. q 

• 2/9 

Montreal to I nited Kingdom / ' « 11 \ 

2/3 

2/3 

2/3 

2/1 V, 

2/1*3 

2 1 »4 


1/8 */* 

• 1/11 

• l/6Vt 

<TUlf to \ uittd Kiiigtlom 3) 1 0 0 ) 

n. q. 

n q. 

n q. 

n q 

n q 1 

n q 

2'6 

2/6 

• 2/6 

2/6 

Nt w \ ork to Li\triK)ol 3) 1 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

1/6 

1/6 

* 1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to C K Cout / 

n q. 

n q 

n. q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

21 - 

n. q 

1/10 

n. q. 

North Pacilic to United Kingdom (sh per 











long ton) 

24/- 1 

241 - 

23/- 

22/6 

22 6 

22 2*4 

20/4 V* 

n 20/6 

19/3 Vt 

•18/1*/, 

J.ii Plata Down Ri\er 4) \ 

i 










^ Bahia Blanca to UK/ J 











Continent f . 

18 - 

18'- 

18/- 

18/- 

17/10*/, 

17/10 

V 16/6 

15/3 

•l6/6Vt 

14/11 

I n Plata 1 p RKtr 5) Neu> V 











thca to 1 K /C.mtmtnt ( '“"8 

19/9 

19/9 

19/3 

19/3 

19/3 

19/1 

V 17/9 

16/1 */* 

17/9 »/. 

16/2 

\\ estern \ustrahtt to UK/ \ 











Continent / 

28/- 

28/- 

27/- 

[ 

27/- 

27/- 

27/- 

1 

26/3*/, 

27/4*', 

•26/6 

24/6 







1 



1935 

*934 

Shipments of Rice. 











s.ugon to Kurope | (shill per 

28/6 

28/- 

28/- 

28/- 

26- 

26/4 -'4^ 

25/- 

27/3 

•23/5 

24/2Vt 

Burma to U K /Continent » long ton) 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q 

n q. 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n. q. 

•21/8 

•23/3 


* Indicates that the product, or the maritime freight, was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n q, 
not quoted — n - nominal — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays iiuUcated — 6) Average prices for weeks 
commencing on preceding Mondajrs — c) Thursday prices — d) Prices on preceding Monday 

1) Shipments of wheat and maue Aug-Jul> — 2) From 28 Feb ‘ Fxtra special” quality — 3) Rates for parcels by 
liners — 4) '* Down River " includes the ports of Buenos Aires, l«a Plata and Montevideo — 5) “ Up River ” includes the 
ports on the Parand River as far as San l^renso Cargoes from ports beyond San Uorenzo (Colastine, Santa Fd and Patand) 
are subject to an extra rate of freight — 6) See note page 782 — 7) Minimum rate of freight 





AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES » 







Average 




Groups 

Description 

Sept. 

August 

July 

April- 

June 

1936 

July* 

Sept. 

Z935 

July- 

Sept. 

*934 

1 Agricultural 

1 year 2) 



*936 

1936 

1936 



A I 

GERMANY (Price 

tWheat (Berlin) 3 ) . 

s in Re 

19.60 

ichsniar 

20.40 

ks per 

21.40 

ijuintal) 

21.20 

20.12 

19.53 

20.48 

20.18 


fRye (Berlin) 3). 

15.90 

15.70 

16.50 

17,50 

16.13 

15.70 

16.71 

16.22 


fBarley, feeding (Berlin) 3). 

16.20 

16.00 

16.80 

17.80 

16.18 

* 15.45 

16.95 

• 16.14 


fOats (] 3 erlin) 3). 

15.80 

16.70 

17.60 

17.40 

16.53 

16.24 

16.73 

16.43 


§Potatoes, red (Berlin) 4). 

4.30 

’) 5.56 

’)•) 9.00 

5.27 

* 5.02 

• 6.00 

• 4.88 

• 4.95 

A II 

fOxen, live weight (Berlin). 

84.00 

84.00 

84.00 

84.00 

83.33 

70.07 

83.83 

76.28 


Olives, live weight (Berlin). 

134.00 

128.60 

105.60 

102.07 

94.47 

65.07 

99.32 

68.75 


fPigs, ( 220-265 Ib.), live weight (Berlin) .... 

101.00 

101.00 

101.00 

101.00 

101.73 

92.80 

101.28 

93.87 


Milk, fresh (Berlin) . 

tButter with quality mark . 

14.60 

14.60 

14.60 

14.60 

14.50 

14.50 

14.58 

14.50 


260 00 

1 260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

259.50 

260.00 

260.12 


tCheese, Bmmenthal variety (Kempten) .... 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

154.00 

142.00 

159.00 

146.75 


tBggs, new laid, big, marked (per loo) (Berlin) . 

12.00 

12.00 

10.35 

9.25 

11.07 

9.68 

10.55 

10.27 

B I 

Basic slag (Aachen) 5 ). 

0.242 

0.242 

0.242 

0.230 

0.240 

0.265 

0.235 

0.240 


§Superphosphate of lime, 18 % (Hildesheim) 5 ) . 

0.3 H 

0.314 

0.303 

1 0.288 

0.289 

0.288 

0.288 

0.288 


§Potash suits, 38-42 % (mine stations) 5 ) 6 ). . . 

6.65 

6.65 

6.52 

1 6.55 

•) 6.61 

0.168 

6.67 

• 6.70 


Sulphate of Ammonia 5 ). 

0.625 

0.605 

0.585 

' 0.7IC 

0.630 

0.630 

0.676 

0.651 

B n 

Wheat-bran (Hamburg). 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

12.31 

12.17 

12.26 

12.13 


Einseed cake (Hamburg). 

16.30 

17.30 

17.30 

17.30 

16.63 

16 59 

17.13 

15.62 


Coconut cake (Hamburg). 

14.70 

17.40 

17.40 

17.40 

16.70 

15.91 

17.22 

15.44 


Groundnut cake (Hamburg). 

15.80 

16.90 

16.90 

16.90 

16.10 

15.17 

16.70 

14.66 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . . 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

14.67 

13.79 

15.29 

13.19 

A I 1 

BELGIUM (Prices 

Wheat (Antwerp). 

in Belgi 

1 116.00 

ian fran 

128.25 

cs per c 

1 114.40 

(uintal) 

108.75 

82.15 

71.00 

98.05 

68.60 


Rye (Antwerp). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

69.40 

67.05 

71.70 

68.35 

69.85 

70.65 


Barley (Antwerp). 

1 n. q. 

n. q 

88.80 

85.45 

81.45 

71.00 

82 75 

82.4'> 


Oats (Antwerp).. 

91.00 

100.75 

96.30 

95.85 

88.35 

69.60 

92.25 

76.25 

A 11 

; Oxen, live weight (Curegem-Anderlccht) .... 

490.00 

517.00 

1 529.00 

511.35 

470.00 

484.00 

483.25 

457.00 


Calves, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) . . . 

737.00 

715.00 

700.00 

691.65 

695.00 

635.00 

717.00 

641.00 


Pigs, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) .... 

622.00 

644.00 

1 655.00 

574.35 

660.65 

439.00 

646.00 

530.00 


Butter (Antwerp). 

19 30 

17.30 

17.00 

1.654.65 

1,811.65 

1,878.00 

1,880.00 

1,782.00 


(per 200) (Antwerp). 

65.25 

53.00 

42.80 

36.65 

52.35 

42.45 

52.65 

42.80 

B I 

Basic slag (Brussels) 5). 

1.75 

1.77 

1.70 

1.60 

1.50 

1.35 

1.55 

1.35 


Superphosphate of lime (Brussels) 5). 

2.10 

2.15 

1.85 

1.60 

1.60 

1.55 

1.60 

1.50 


Sylvinite-Kamite, 14 % (Brussels) . 

28.00 

28.00 

26.50 

27.00 

20.85 

16.65 

24.50 

14.65 


§Nitratc of soda, 15 V2 % (Brussels) . 


n. q. 

n. q. 

108.25 

98.25 

89.25 

103.85 

93.25 


{Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % (Brussels) . 


n. q. 

n. q. 

93.00 

83.00 

74.00 

88.60 

79.10 

B II 

Maize, Plata (Antwerp) . 

Dinseed cake (Brussels) . 

86.00 

85.25 

71.85 

63.15 

54.20 

55.80 

57.05 

55.55 


118.00 

119.00 

88.00 

88.35 

85.75 

92.50 

88.30 

89.05 


Coconut cake (Brussels) . 

104.50 

104.00 

96.00 

96.65 

95.15 

76.15 

97.60 

85.35 


Groundnut cake (Brussels) . 

115.00 

114.00 

96.00 

98.65 

90.85 

78.00 j 

98.15 

84.40 


Palm-kernel cake (Brussels'. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

83.00 

n. q. 

• 82.80 

A I 

DENMARK (Prices 

Wheat (Copenhagen) . 

in Dani 

17.10 

sh crow 

n. q. 

us per ( 

15.22 

[quintal) 

14.72 

12.46 

13.08 

13.50 1 

11.65 


Barley (Copenhagen) . 

14.87 

13.12 

12.62 

12.65 

12.09 

14.32 

12.06 

13.48 


Oats (Copenhagen) . 

14.45 

14.75 

14.90 

14.28 

12.64 

13.68 

12.80 

13.31 


fCows, live weight (Copenhagen) . 

39.00 

39.00 

37.00 

37.00 

34.87 

24.87 

36.17 

29.93 

A II 

tPigs, live weight . 

176.00 

174.00 

166.00 

171.53 

163.13 

162.93 

165.75 

161.30 


tButter (Copenhagen) . 

220.50 

225.50 

218.60 

183.03 

193.83 

165.37 

205.05 

179.65 


tBggs . 

128.50 

104.00 

82.00 

71.67 

106.63 

102.33 

113.67 

104.90 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. t Indicates that the series is puh* 
lished in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Siaiisttcs and used in the table of average monthly prices in gold francs 
per quintal.— § Indicates that the series is published in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

i) Each quartei a list is published for several countries containing prices of plant (A I) and animal (A JI) products sold 
the farmer; also of fertilircrs (B I) and concentrated feeding stufTs for livestcck (B 12 ) tought by the farmer. In cases wheit 
the market is not indicated, the price is the a\'erage for the country. — a) July to June. — 3) See notes (a) and (3) 011 pp. 77 * 

77 a* — 4) From 1935, red and white potatoes. — 5) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in 100 kg — 6) From x6 October 
r 934 » price, at buyer’s station, per 100 kg. of potash manure salt 40 %. — 7) F. o. r. producers station. — b) ICarly varieties 
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DENMARK {continued) 


Superphosphate x8 %... 

6.00 

6.09 

6.35 

6.35 

6.13 

6.12 

6.21 

6.28 

Potash salts 40 % . 

12.95 

12.82 

13.95 

13.95 

12.43 

11.93 

13.32 

11.85 

Sulphate of ammonia. 

14.95 

15.16 

16.25 

16.25 

15.50 

15.40 

15.76 

15.47 

Nitrate of lime. 

1490 

15.11 

16.20 

16.20 

15.45 

15.30 

15.71 

15.58 

Rye, imported (JutLind) *. 

12.67 

13.55 

12.80 

12-79 

10.81 

12.67 

12.03 

11.25 

Maize. Plata (Jutland). 

13.50 

14.00 

14.00 1 

13.79 

11.33 

13.03 

12.62 

11.95 

Wheat-bran, Danish (Copenhagen). 

i 12.96 

12.17 

10.94 1 

11.00 

10.69 

10.76 

10.63 

10.80 

Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen). 

1 16.50 

16.10 

14.58 

13.45 

13.44 

13.73 

13.89 

14.19 

1 Sunflower-seed cake (Copenhagen).. 

16.08 

15.37 

14.62 { 

12.93 

13.36 

; 13.61 

13.58 

14.13 

1 Groundnut cake (Copenhagen). 

17.88 

17.75 

16.40 j 

15.57 

14.28 

14.03 

15.11 

14.35 

1 Crushed soya extraction residue (Copenhagen) . 

1 1 

! 16.54 

I 

1 16.50 

15.76 

14.68 

13.12 

13.83 

14.36 

13.71 


FRANCE (Prices In francs per quintal) 


fWheat (Pans) i). 

144.00 

111.15 

105.40 

97.35 

76.60 

118.50 

87.25 

96.50 

Rye (Pans) 2 ) . 

n. q. 

99.00 

n. q. 

82.65 

55.35 

64 00 

68.85 

• 61J5 

Bariev, malting (Pans) a). 

n. q. 

98.00 

n. q. 

84.65 

55.35 

67 35 

69.75 

65.65 

fOats (Pans) . . 

95.10 

90.35 

85.10 

79.85 

42.55 

56.20 

62.45 

49.80 

§Wine, red, lo* (hectol.) (Montpellier) 3 ) . . . 
fBocf, dead weight (and quality) (Paris). . 




8.20 

4.47 

105.35 

6 IS 

6.60 

638.00 

659.00 

629.00 

583 35 

496.65 

534.00 

321.00 

488.00 

fMutton, dead weight (and quality) (Paris) . . . 
fPigs, live weight (Paris). 

984.00 

981.00 

959.00 

957 65 

989.00 

1,069.00 

994.00 

1.032.00 

581.00 

666.00 

590.00 

546.00 

388.00 

418.00 

455.00 

370.00 

fBasic slag, 18 % (Thionville). 

18.55 

18.55^ 

18.55 

18.55 

20.00 

22.50 

18.90 

21.65 

fSuperphosphate 14 % (North and East) .... 

26.00 

25 15 

24.25 

24.10 

26.90 

26.75 

24.90 

26.75 

§Svlvinitc, rich, 18 % . . 

16.30 

16.30i 

16.30 

15 30 

14.80 

15.00 

14.90 

15.00 

Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk). 

79.00 

79.00 

79.00 

79.00 

• 73 50 

• 80.00 

• 76.65 

• 82.70 

Sulphate of ammonia 20,4 %. 

83.001 

83.00 

83.00 

83.00 

82 25 

• 85 00 

81.50 

• 85,65 

I^insecd cake (North). 

83.00 

81.75 

72.00 

65 10 

55.10 

72.40 

61 65 

67.05 

Coconut cake (Maiseillcs) 4 ). 

1 n. q. 

87.50 

n. q. 

• 78.00 

58.50 

61.35 

• 64 65 

58.75 

Groundnut cake (Marseilles). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

54.00 

52.85 

50.00 

52.50 

52.20 

49.15 


GREAT BRITAIN (Prices in shillings and pence: A ** per cwt; B ” per long ton). 


^ 1 


A II 


B I 


B II 


Wheat. 

7/4 

7/9 */• 

7/0 VJ 

6/7 Vi 

4/11 Vi 

5/2 

5/11 VJ 

Barley, feeding. 

10/4 V 4 

7 /IOV 4 

6/5 V. 

7/5 Vi 

8/3 V, 

. 9/2 V 4 

8/1 

Oats. 

6/7 V 4 

6/I0»/4 

6/4 Vi 

6/1 •/. 

6/8 

6/5 »4 

6/2 V. 

§Potatoes (lyondon). 

6/1 V. 

• 5/9 

n. q. 

7/11*/. 

6/9 

* 6/8 

• 7/5 V. 

fBeef, dea<i weight (I«ondon) . 

63/3 

74/4 Vi 

71/9 

64/10 

65/0 ■„ 

72/4 

61/3 

fMutton, dead weight (Dondon) . 

86/4 

84/lOVi 

83/5 

80/3 

75J0 

87/9 V, 

74/8 

fPork, dead weight (l/)ndon) . 

72/11 

73/2 Vi 

67/11 Vi 

•73/6 

65/0 Vi 

70/- 

• 69/1 VJ 

Butter (I/Ditdon). 

138/10 

140/- 

133/11 

121 /- 

122/5 

no/i 

125/- 

tCheese, Cheddar (Ixindon). 

78/9 

75/6 

n. q. 

•82/1 

61/8 

74/8 

•72/11 

Eggs, new laid (per xoo) (Eondon). 

15/5 

14/8 

13/5 Vi 

9/9 

14^0 Vi 

13/2 

tip'It 

§Basic slag 14 % (London).. 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

1 43/- 

\ 43/- 

Superphosphate, x 6 % (London). 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

Kainitc 14 % (London).. 

55/- 

55/- 

55/- 

55/- 

54/8 

56/- 

54/11 

fNitratc of soda, 15 34 % (Ixindon). 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

154/- 

152/- 

$Sulphate of ammonia 30.6 % (London) .... 

136/- 

134/- 

145/- 

145/- 

138/4 

138/4 

141/4 

Bran, British (London). 

125/6 

121/2 

109/9 

104/8 

103/5 

116/7 

111/7 

Bran, middlings, imported (I«oudon). 

128/- 

122/10 

108/6 

101/ii 

106/3 

118/1 

106/3 

Linseed cake, English (London). 

190/- 

188/- 

175/- 

160/9 

162,- 

199/1 

160/8 

Cottonseed cake (T^ondon).. 

111/- 

111/- 

1 100/6 

95/3 

92/5 

97/7 

93/5 

Palm.kerncl cake (Liverpool). 

135/- 

135/- 

130/3 

125/- 

121/- 

121/10 

122/5 


5/0 V 4 
8/3 V. 
6/9 V, 
»5/8 V. 
63/7 
85/9 
72/n 
110/8 
83/- 
12/9 V. 


43/- 

56/- 

54/6 

152/6 

141/4 

117/- 

115/1 

182/1 

96/1 

124/5 


f, §: See notes on page 776, 

1) note (3) on nnge 771. — -*) Quotation of last day of the month. — 3) From Octob^^r i93*i price per degree and 
hectolitre. — 4) January X935i prices in Coudekerque. 
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Averaob 




Gnoxrps 

Desouption 

Sept. 

August 

July 

April- 

June 

1936 

July- 

Sept. 

1935 

July- 

Sept. 

1934 

Agricultural 

year 



1936 

1936 

1936 

1935-36 

19S4-S5- 

A I 

ITALY (Pric 

tWheat, soft (Milan). 

es in lit 

123 00 

e per q 

121.20 

uintal) 

ll9.6q 

119.25 

101 50 

83.65 

111.90 

94.95* 


Wheat, hard (Palermo).. 

Oats (Milan). 

^ * 

... 

... 

- - . 

129.35 

99.65 


110.15^ 



88.1G 

n. q. 

* 97.4C 

84.85 

54.3C 

• 94.40 

59.90 


fMaizc (Milan). 

86.00 

93.10 

89.00 

85.05 

80.00 

58 15 

83.00 

61.55 


Rice, Marateili (Milan). 

154,75 

159.50 

159.50 

158.35 

132.55 

126.70 

152.20 

128.00 


Hemp, fibre. 

- 




249.00 


284.00 


§01ive oil “ Sopraflino locale ” (Bari). 


• • • 

• • • 

r f - 

551.00 

538.00 


539 00 

A II 

§Wine, ordinary, ii« (hectol.) (Bari). 



, , , 

... 

71 65 

53.00 


63.00 

fOxen live weight (Milan. 

36100 

35100 

347.00 

348.00 

254.65 

249.00 

284.90 

252.00‘ 


I«amb, dead weight (Rome). 

860.00 

n. q. 

n q. 

713.65 

739.35 

• 775.00 

• 641.05 

• 60100 


Pigs, live weight (.Milan;. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

415.65 

372.00 

• 409.00 

355.00 


tCheese (Parmigiano-Reggiano) (Milan) . 

785 00 

842.50 

818.00 

757.40 

663.15 

677.00 

704 00 

629.00 


Eggs, new laid (per xoo) (Milan) . 

49 60 

44.10 

38 35 

37.25 

37.90 

33.10 

47.20, 

, 36.45 


Wool, Italian (Rome) . 

2.065.00 

2.065 00 

2,065.00 

•2,126.00 

1,372 65 

728.65 

1.809.90' 

' 933.00 

B I 

Superphosphate of lime, X 4-16 % (Milan) . . . 

19 70 

18.95 

18.75 

18.70 

19 75 

20 45 

19 I5i 

, 19.80 


Chloride of potash (Milan) . 

58.00 

58.00 

56.50 

55.30 

42.75 

63.00 

51.301 

53.35 


Nitrate of lime, 15-16 % (Milan) . 

78.50 

79.70 

80.00 

80.30 

77.50 

71 65 

76 75, 

74.25 


Sulphate of ammonia, 20-21 % (Milan) .... 

77 50 

78.70 

79.00 

79.30 

75.75 

72.75 

75 55 ! 

74.25 


Cyanamide of calcium, 15-16 % (Milan) . . . 

58 80 

58 45 

58.35 

58.35 

55 45 

55.15 

55 70^ 

55.80 

B II 

Copper sulphate (Genoa) . 

n. q. 

n q 

• 132 65 


112.10 

• 86 50 


89.25 

Wheat-bran (Genoa). 

48 50 

40 70 

40.75 

*4i 45 

59.60 

46.70 

*51 801 

44.95 


Rice-bran (Milan) . 

52 50 

44 80 

43.50 

45 30 

62.35 

38.45 

57.00 

43.45 


Einseed cake (Milan) . 

82 00 

78.10 

77 50 

76.20 

71.20 

52.80 

78 00 

59.25 


Groundnut cake (Milan) . 

71 50 

71.50 

71.50 

70.85 

58 65, 

33 25 

68 10 

39>40 


Rapeseed cake (Milan) . 

36.50 

36 50 

36 50 

38.30 

37 65 

28 10 

38.65 

35.55 


NETHERLANDS (Prices m florins per quintal; 


Wheat (Groningen)... 

900 

11 65 

11.501 

11.20 

11.72 

12.03 

10.91 

11.8? 

Rye (Gronmgen) . 

* 7.61 

• 7.60 

n. q. 

• 7.94 

6.75 

• 7.67 

• 7.09 * 

7.37 

Barley (Groningen). 

• 5.56 

5 65 

5.65 

5.33 

4 45 

5.23 

4.83 

5 32 

Oats (Groningen). 

• 5 97 

♦ 6.68 

• 6.79 

6.38 

5.70 

6.10 

6.01 

6.17 

Peas (Rotterdam). 

10.89 

11 12 

n. q. 

n. q. 

9.40 

* 8.97 

• 9.50 • 

9.36 

Flax, fibre (Rotterdam). 

54 00 

51.00 

48.00 

50 10 

54.83 

43 17 

55.84 

52.87 

fPotatoes (Amsterdam). 


3.87 

*) 5 05 

3.71 

5.75 

6 12 

3.80 

5.34 

Beef, dead weight (Rotterdam). 

63.00 

62.50 

58.50 

55 67 

49.17 

60.00 

50 62 

55.92 

tPigs, live weight (Rotterdam). 

39 50 

38 00 

35 00 

32.8i 

39 83 

30.67 

37.87 

33.37 

tButter for exjiort (Eeeuwarden). 

57.50 

62 00 

59.75 

49.21 

49.08 

41.83 

53.25 

44.00 

fCheese, Edam 40 % (Alkmaar). 

32.50 

35.75 

38.70 

37.33 

31.82 

40.40 

34 70 

31.32 

Cheese, Gouda 45 % (Gouda). 

43.50 

44 00 

42.80 

40 35 

40.83 

44.16 

43.60 

39.34 

tEggs (per 100) (Roermond) . 

3 09 

3 02 

j 

2.72 

2.48 

3 03 

3.65 

3 19 

3.44 

Basic slag 1). 

• 0.105 

0.105 

0.105 

0,093 

0.088 

0.110 

• 0.090 

0.10? 

Superphosphate, 17 %. 

•n. 1.72 

a 1.72 

n. q. 

• 1.82 

1.76 

1 1.75 

• 1.76 

1.68 

Kainitc i) . 

0.096 

0.096 

0 097 

0.104 

0.078 

, 0.068 

, 0.095 

0.068 

Nitrate of soda 15 % to 16 %. 

n. 5.72 

• 5 68 

6.30 

• 6.30 

5.99 

6.01 

• 6.03 

6.24 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % . 

n. 4 82 

4.76 

5.40 

5.33 

4.92 

4.74 

5 09 

4.90 

Maize (Rotterdam).| 

6.61 

6.29 

5.60 

5,21 

4.44 

5.36 

4.84 

5.03 

Einseed cake, Dutch.j 

7.45 , 

7.34 

6.90 

6.50 

5.14 

6.91 

5.93 

6 20 

Coconut cake, Dutch. 

6.95 

6.89 

5 34 

5.76 

5.36 1 

1 6.05 

5.51 

6.01 

Groundnut cake, Dutch. 

7.70 ' 

7.56 

7.25 

6.58 

4.96 ' 

6.02 

5.78 

5 51 


POLAND (Prices in zlotys per quintal) 


A I Wheat (Warsaw). 

fRye (Warsaw). 

tBarlcy (Warsaw). 

Oats (Warsaw). 

A II Oxen live weight (Warsaw).... 
Pigs, live weight (Warsaw).... 

Butter (Warsaw). 

tEggs, new laid (per 100) (Warsaw) 


23.21 

21.74 

20 32\ 

22.97 

16.78 

20.04 

19.91 

18.63 

15.56 

14.36 

13.67 

14.82 

11.92 

16.22 

13.13 

14.99 

21.69 

• 19.50 

• 15.87 

15.81 

• 15.53 

20 40 

* 15.90 

19.87 

15.03 

14.88 

15.43 

15.72 

15.24 

15.75 

15.14 

15.31 

66.20 

65.75 

65.20 

65.00 

64.33 

65 63 

63.20 

60.06 

92.75 

93.00 

93.00 

92.73 

96.33 

78.75 

88.74 

66.92 

258.00 

261.00 

254.00 

257.67 

287.00 

234.00 

292,18 

260.00 

641 

5.31 

5.36 

5.07 

6.47 

5.79 

7,25 

6.88 


•, t. §: see notes on page 776 

i) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in 100 kg. — 2) Higenbetmers cpiality. 
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s 




Average 

•ROtTPS 

Dbscriptiom 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

April- 

June 

1936 

July- 

Sept. 

1935 

July 

Sept 

1934 

Agricultural 

year 



1936 

1936 

1936 

1935-30 

X 934-35 


POLAND {cotiiinued) 


B 1 


B II 


Superphosphate i). . . 
Potash salts, 25 % a) . 
Sulphate of ammonia 3) 
Wheat-bran (Warsaw) . 
Rye-bran (Warsaw) . . 
I^inseed cake (Warsaw) 
Rapeseed cake (Warsaw) . 


20.70 

10.95 

9.62| 

17.20! 


0.65 

7.80 

20.70 

10.25 

9.20 

16.55 


14.30 13.37 


0.65 

7.51 

20.70 

li.49| 

11.41 

17.60 

14.771 


0.61 

8.96 

20.70 

9.29 

8.19 

16.88 

12.25 


o.6q 

8.44 
20.70 
11.60 

10.44 
19.13 
14.36 


0.62 

8.00 

20.70 

10.35 

9.34 

16.86 

13.73 


0.60 

8.60 

20.70 

11.03 

9.72 

17.69 

13.20 


SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Stockholm). 

17.84 

16.75 

n. q. 

* 16.50 

16.47 

17.081 

♦ 16.32 

17.02 


Rye (Stockholm). 

17.35 

16.00 

n. q. 

• 15.50 

15.07 

16.06 

• 15.11 

15.% 


Barley (Stockholm). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 12.70 

n. q. 

• 12.89 


Oats (Stockholm) . 

n. q. 

12.62 

12 37 

12 11 

• 1L29 

11.97 

• 11.65 

11.75 

A II 

Cows, live weight (Gdteborg). 



62.00 

58.33 

56.33 

45.45 

57.58 

48.00 


Pigs, live weight (Gdteborg). 



84.00 

86.33 

83 67 

56.37 

88.25 

65.50 


Butter (Malmd)... 

222.00 

215.00 

215.00 

215 00 

216.33 

230.00 

215.33 

230.00 


Eggs (SttKkholm). 

140.00 

125.00 

106 25 

86.73 

117.07 

93 87 

124.17 

106.20 

B 1 

Superphosphate. 20 %. 

7.00 

7 00 

7 00 

7.00 

7.72 

7.80 

7.36 

7 80 


Potash salts, 20 %. 

7.10 

7.10 

8.35 

8.35 

6.47 

6.05 

7.53 

6.05 


Nitrate of soda. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

17.80 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 17.72 

n. q. 


Calcium cyanamide.. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

16.80 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 16.72 

n. q. 

B 11 

Maize, Plata. 

17.13 

17.10 

16 27 

15 48 

15 25 

14.47 

15.25 

• 15.23 


Wheat-bran. 

13.80 

1401 

13.87 

13.64 

12.43 

12.28 

13.18 

12 50 

, Groundnut cake. 

20.04 

20.05 

19 27 

17 98 

17.57 

15.65 

18 20 

16.46 

; Cottonseed cake. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 15 34 

16.00 

13 85 

• 16.19 

• 14.67 

Soya meal . 

19.33 

19.72 

18.98 

17 09 

16.86 

15.39 

17.51 

15.91 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Prices in 

Ciech. 

crowns per quintal) 




A I 

Wheat (Prague) 4).. . 

161.50 

161 00 

n. q. 

177.00 

171.75 

168.10 

170.95 

173.10 


Rye (Prague) 4). 

125.50 

, 124 85 

n. q. 1 

139.15! 132.65 

128.50 

133.05! 

132.60 


Barley, malting (Prague) 4). 

126.50 

125 .OO 1 n. q 

135 50 

131.65 

126.50 

131.70 

131.35 


Oats (Prague) 4). 

112.50 

112 00.. n. q 

122.50 

118.50 

118.701 

II 8 . 25 I 

119.10 


Potatoes, ^ible . 

25.00 

40.50 

51.00 

38 65, 90.85 

72.85 

54.35 

48.55 


Hops. 

1.938.00! 1.734.00 

2,168.00 

2.526 00' 3.355.00 

3,775 Oq 

2.%9.40 

4,095.00 

A II 

Beef, dead weight.. 

1,175 00 

1.087.00 

1,025.00 

991 65; 841.65 

725.00 

914.50 

744.00 


Veal, dead weight . 

1.100.00 

937.50' 825.00 

904.00 

783.35 

550.00 

839.50 

663.00 


Pork, dead weight. 

1,112.50 

1,050.001 1.025.00 

941.65 

1.039.00 

825.00 

925.00 

813.00 


Butter. 

1.775.00 

1,675.00 

1,600 00 

1,700.00 

1,775 00 

1,825.00' 

1,765.85 

1,790.00 


Eggs, new laid (per zoo) . 

55.00 

50.00 

50.00 

47.75 

50.80 

43.35 

55.40 

51.35 

B I 

Basic slag, Z 5 %. 

34.85 

34 85 

34.85 

34.85 

34.85 

34.85 

34.85 

34.70 


Superphosphate, i6toz8%. 

48.50 

48 50 

48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

48.50 


Kainite, 14 %. 

22.30 22.30 

22 35 

21.90 

19.10 

18 05 

20.95 

18.10 


Nitrate of soda. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

130 00 


• 125 00 

• 130 00 

* 129.15 


Sulphate of ammonia, 20 H % . 

123.40 

123.40 

118.40 

123.40 

123.40 

121.75 

122.40 

122.00 

B II 

Maize, imported. 

105.50 

106.00 

106.50 

105.50 

107.35 

89.25 

107 30 

102.70 


Wheat-bran (Prague) 5 ). 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

99.00 

97.85 

103.50 

95.75 


Rye-bran (Prague) 5). 

103.00 

103.00 103,00 

103.00 

97.00 

%.50! 

101.50 

93.95 


Crushed soya (Prague) 5 ) 6 ). 

142.00 

142.00 

142.00 

142.00 

143.00 

♦ 106.00, 

142.25 

• 132,20 


Rapeseed cake (Prague) 5)7). 

117.50 

117.50 

117.50 

117.50 

118,50 

92 351 

117.75 

• (09.30 


Einseed cake (Prague, delivered Eovosicc) 5 ) . . 

139,50 

139.50 

139.50 

139.50 

140.50 

* \UM 

139.75 

• 133.2$ 


Groundnut cake (Prague, delivered Strekov) 5). 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

151.00 

102,351 

j 

150.25 

• 133.80 


1) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in zoo kg.. — 2) New series from July 1934 onwards, Potash salts 20 %. — 3) New 
series from July 1934 onwards. — 4) Until the end of July 1934 , average wholesale market prices; subsequently, producers’ prices. 
— 5 ) Until the end of July 1934 , average wholesale market prices; Aug -Nov., manufacturers’ selling prices, subsequently, whole¬ 
salers’ selling prices. — 6) Prom Aug. 1934 , soyabean cake, delivered I/>vosice. — 7 ) Prom July 1934 , delivered I«ovoSice. 

















































AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS PER QUINTAL » 


Description 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

May 




WBM 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 


m 


m 


X934 

Wheat 







1 

1 




Budapest. Tisza. 

9.67 

8.97 

8.95 

8.60 

9.21 

9.41 

9.34 1 10.26 

9.71 


8.25 

Winnipeg: No 1 Manitoba. 

11.72 

11.39 

10.65 

9.03 

8.70 

9.03 

, 10.15 

9.41 

9.53 


6.52 

Chicago: No 2 Hard Winter. 

13.52 

13.42 

12.59 

I 10.72 

11.12 

11.70 

1 13.13 

12.46 

12.06 


11.10 

Buenos-Aires: Barletta 2 ). 

11.34 

12.33 

11.17 

1 9.10 

9.06 

9.08 

' 8.74 

7.44 

7.57 


6.59 

Berlin: Home grown. 

24.21 

25.19 

26.43 

26.62 

26.39 

25 94 

1 24.25 

24.21 

25.14 


23.67 

Hamburg (c. i. f}: 

No I Manitoba. 

14.00 

14.24 

12.60 

11.17 

• 11.13 

• 11.18 

1 

' 12.20 

11.15 

11.44 


10.22 

Barusso. 

13.18 

13.63 

11.82 

11.13 

• 11.13 

• 11.30 

1 9.90 

8.67 

8.74 


7.51 

Antwerp: 

No z Manitoba (Atlantic). 

13.19 

13.42 

11.89 

10.65 

10.89 

11 18 

1 11.64 

11.32 

11.23 


10.18 

Barusso. 

13.26 

12.90 

11.47 

10.87 

11.22 

11.21 

9.57 

! 8.20 

8.58 


7.41 

Paris: Home grown. 

29.23 

22.56 

21.40 

19.95 

19.13 

20.21 

17.79 

1 22.53 

16.06 


24.57 

Liverpool and Uondon (c. i. f.): 

German (on sample). 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

« 

6.27 

French (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

10.02 

8.88 

9.26 

• 9.15 

n. q 

7.64 

7.08 

• 

7.03 

Hungarian (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 

6.26 

No 1 Manitoba (Pacific). 

13.57 

13.52 

12.12 

1061 

10.52 

10.71 

11.82 

11.21 

11.10 


10.27 

No 3 Manitoba (Pacific). 

13.08 

13.06 

11.95 

10.14 

9.97 

10.22 

10.93 

10.47 

10.16 


9.42 

Rosaf6. 

12,14 

12.25 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

1 10.10 

8.29 

8.64 


7.27 

Western Australian (cargoes) . . . 

14.05 

13.86 

n. q. 

10.67 

10.59 

10.63 

10.79 

9.66 

9.61 


8.83 

Milan: Home grown, soft. 

29.66 

29.23 

28.84 

29.01 

29.01 

28.74 

27.38 

22.52 , 

26.63 


22 81 

Genoa (c 1 . f )• 

No z Manitoba. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q 

1 

10.79 

• 10.28 

• 

9.65 

No I Canadian Durum. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

11 . q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

j 

12.88 1 

• 12.46 

• 

11.07 

Rye 












Berlin: Home grown. 

19.64 

19.39 

20.38 

! 22.01 

21.78 

21.37 

19.67 

19.27 ' 

20.29 


19.34 

Hamburg: Plata. 

8 24 

7.85 

6 97 

6.65 

• 6.86 

• 6.82 

6.07 

8.64 

6.31 


6.54 

Warsaw: Home grown. 

8.95 

8.31 

794 

8 77 

1 8.76 

831 

7.48 

10.02 

7.77 


8.68 

Minneapolis: No 2 . 

10.25 

9.81 

1 9.08 

704 

1 6.20 

6.06 

5.72 

10.17 1 

6.72 


8.49 

Barley 

Braila* Average quality 3) .I 

4.38 

4 20 

4.02 

4 30 

4.13 

4.64 

4.26 ' 

8.74 1 

1 

*) *6.75 

* 

6 87 

Prague: Maltmg, average quality . . . 1 

16.03 

15.84 

n q 

17.34 

17.34 

17.34 

1 >6.19 1 

16.13 

16.85 


14.48 

Winnipeg* No 4 Western .j 

8.18 

8.00 

6 82 

5 04 

4.95 

5.23 

1 4.70 

7.99 

5.11 


6.42 

Mmneapohs: No 2 Feedmg. | 

10.88 

10.39 

8.28 

5.07 

4.50 

4.90 

5.72 

11.24 

7.32 


8.30 

Berlin: Home-grown, fodder. ' 

Antwerp: Danubian. 1 

20.01 

19.76 

20.75 

22.39 

22.16 

21.74 

20 04 

19.14 

20.33 


19.41 

9.61 

9.37 

8.33 

8.00 

8.14 

7.92 

7.49 

10.66 

7.85 


8.70 

Liverpool and London (c. i. f.): I 

No 3 Cinadian Western. 1 

10.42 

11.14 

9 23 

7.45 

7.32 

7.48 

7.06 

10.46 

7.88 


8.79 

Plata .1 

8.30 

8.53 

7.51 

7.10 

7.01 

6.93 

6.61 

9.21 

6.68 


7.30 

Persian . | 

8.20 

8.26 

7.24 

• 6.39 

• 6.36 

6.70 

6.41 

9.46 

6.56 


7.33 

Oats ' 












Winnipeg. No 2 W’liite . 

8.96 

9.75 

8.31 

6 66 

6.56 

i 

6.74 

7.18 

9.16 

7.67 


7.81 

Chicago No 2 W’^hite .. 

9.69 

9.67 

8 42 

6.54 

6.22 

6.37 

6.97 

12.06 

8.72 


9.65 

Buenos-Aires: Current quality 2 ). . . . 1 

6.00 

6.48 

6.41 

5.33 

5.6 i 

5.67 

7.25 

5.79 

• 5.74 


4.53 

Berlin: Home grown . | 

19.51 

20.62 

21.74 

21.89 

21.66 

21.24 

19.55 

19.39 

20.44 


19.96 

Paris: Home grown .1 

19.31 

18.34 

17.28 

16.31 

16.65 

15.66 

9.94 

12.02 

9.62 


10.05 

Uondon and Liverpool (c i. f.): Plata . j 

1 

7.88 

8.15 

7.40 1 

tt. 7.12 

7.45 

7.62 

8.56 

7.17 

7.15 


5.84 


1 ) As gold franc, the Swiss franc, which still represents the fianc of the former I^atln Monetary Union, has been adopted* 
In cases where the difference between the rates of exchange of the national currency considered, and the parity with the Swiss franc 
did not, during a given month, reach 2 % %, the monthly average has been converted on the basis of parity. In other 
cases tilt average rate of exchange for the month has been utilized. Finally, when considerable fluctuations in the exchanges in 
the courst of a particular month render It necessary, each weekly quotation has first been converted to gold francs, and the average 
of these conversions is used in the calculations. — 2 ) The prices in gold-francs are baaed on the fixed rates of exchange of the 
Argentine peso — Prices in gold francs as from Sept. loa'i are based on quotations for bank notes — 4 ) Jan -Aug. average. 
See preceding note. 













































m 




Year 

H 

M 



H 

■ 



1935 

1934 

Maize. 

Bralla: Home-grown i). 

5.00 

5.07 

4.67 

4.58 

4.37 

4.64 

3.94 

7.59 

• 

>1 

0 

* 6.57 

Chicago: No 3 Yellow. 

13.73 

13.66 

10.89 

7.81 

7.69 

7.55 

lo.q^ 

9.53 

9.88 

7.91 

Buenos-Aires: Yellow Plata 2 ) .... 

6.15 

6,29 

5.53 

4.55 

4.41 

4.35 

4.58 

7.01 

4.74 

5.86 

Wverpool and Ix>ndon (c. 1. f ): 

YcUow Plata. 

8.06 

8.48 

7.05 

6.39 

6.22 

6.12 

5.55 

7.84 

5M 

6.88 

No 2 While African. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

5.72 

8.48 

6.26 

• 7.90 

MUan: Home-grown. 

20.74 

22.45 

21.46 

20.76 

20.66 

20.45 

1 

20.16 

12.29 

18.98 

14.50 

Rice. 

Milan: Originario. 

30.14 

30.14 

30.14 

30.19 

30.59 

1 

1 

30.86 1 

33.25 

27.04 

30.90 

27.22 

Rangoon: No 2 Burma. 

8.56 

8.64 

8.23 

8.44 

8.41 

8 32 

8.83 

8.21 

8.50 

6.91 

Saigon: No i Round white. 

10.60 

10.66 

9.64 

8.85 

8.65 

8.77 

8.93 

8.12 

8.49 

6.59 

Ix>ndon (c. i. f.): 

No 2 Burma. 

12 31 

12.14 

11.42 

11.58 

11.57 

11.61 

12.06 

11.94 

11.41 

10.17 

No X Saigon . 

13.58 

13.66 

12.27 

11.36 

11.35 

11.49 

11.75 

11.29 

11.05 

9.58 

Tokvo: Chumai. 


... 

19 62 

19.96 

19.19 

18.48 

19.33 

17 74 

18.12 

16.44 

Cotton. 

New Orleans; Middling. 

82.% 

81.61 

86.84 

82.65 

79.18 

78.71 

72.52 

86.84 

80.48 

83.52 

Bombay (terminal market): M. g. Broach, 
f. g . 

71.22 

72.23 

75.26 

71.63 

65.37 

64.30 

64.52 

69.59 

73.30 

69.02 

Alexandria: SakcUaridls, f. g. f. 

122.04 

124.19 

126.22 

115.46 

107.99 

107.79 

98.09 

101.12 

104.98 

108.44 

I^iverpool: 

Middling american. 

97.61 

96.89 

103.32 

98.61 

92.37 

92.32 

87.72 

98.11 

93.03 

95.28 

M. g. Broach, f. g. 

n. 78.80 

n. 76.21 

n. 80.91 

77.52 

71.89 

74.05 

72.40 

73.23 

79.15 

71A7 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

147.62 

151 71 

147.87 

127.53 

125.42 

127.75 

115.42 

117.01 

119.93 

123.01 

Beef. 

Berlin: Home-grown (live weight). . . . 

103,74 

103.74 

1 

1 

' 103.74 

104.47 

104.56 

1 

103.74 

103.93 

87.44 

100.97 

83.54 

I’aris: Home-grown (dead weight) . . , 

129.51 

133.78 

127.69 1 

119.57 

117.94 

117.74 

102.11 

111.85 

97.03 

104.22 

l.fOndon: Home-grown (dead weight) . . 

96.62 

112.87 

108.35 

106.86 

94.01 

93.26 

93 23 

100 31 

• 90.89 

101.86 

Mutton. 

Paris; Home-grown (dead weight) . . . 

199.75 

199,14 

194.68 1 

186.35 

1 

193.46 

203.41 

206.86 

217.01 

204.71 

225.99 

lyondon: Home-grown (dead weight) . . 

! 131.80 

128.81 

1 

125.97 

• 126.01 

127.55 

110.69 

122.57 

122.89 

• 121.20 

128.70 

Pork. 

I^enmark: Home-grown (live weight) . , 

121.88 

119.80 

113.73 

115.71 

118.01 1 

119.02 

103.55 

117.18 

106.89 

1 

107.97 

Rotterdam: Home-grown (live weight) . 

82.28 

79.15 

72,90 1 

70.82 

66.66 

67.70 

92,69 

62.49 

80.46 

68.74 

Berlin: Home-grown (live weight). . . . 

124.73 

124.73 

124,73 1 

125,62 

125.72 

124.74 

127.44 

122.76 

119.29 

107.88 

i*arl 8 : Home-grown (live weight) . , . 

117,94 

135.20 

119.77 1 

113.68 

113.48 

105.36 

82.42 

88.91 

75.97 

85.77 

l^ondon: Home-grown (dead weight) . . 

III.3I 

111.10 

102.63 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

109.82 

117.60 

108.99 

i 

104.21 

116.14 


X) Prices in gold francs as from Sept. 1935 are based on quotations for bank notes. — a) The prices in gold-francs are based 
on the fixed rates of exchange of the Argentine peso. — 3 ) Average January-August. See note x). 
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Sept 

Aug 

July 

June 

1 May 

April 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Year 

Description 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1935 

*934 

Butter 











Copenhagen: Danish. 

152.70 

155.26 

149.77 

137.88 

119.11 

119.63 

152.28 

121.57 

129.70 

111.34 

JLeeuwarden* Dutch. 

119.77 

129,15 

124 46 

119.25 

%.59 

91.65 

120.81 

89.57 

101.80 

92.48 

Hamburg Schlesswig-Holstein. 

lyondon. 

1 321.10 

321 10 

321.10 

323.37 

323.63 

321.11 

321.68 

323.57 1 

321.38 

314.83 

Danish. 

190.97 

193.13 

187.78 

176.09 

157.64 

158.14 

188.33 

158.20 

167.62 

150.88 

Argentine. 

150.77 

163.92 

159.84 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

'*123.10 

• 106.12 

Australian, salted. 

163 11 

179.10 

170.67 

162.35 

140.49 ! 

130.37 

163.84 

105.84 

1 133.27 

107.41 

New Zealand, salted. 

163 49 

180.36 

172.30 

164.25 

142.25 

131.00 

164.46 

107.58 1 

135.38 

111.11 

Cheese 

1 







i 



Milan: Parinigiauo-Reggiano. 

189.30 

203 17 

i 197 26 

189 69 

182.34 

179.12 

172.70 

144,87 

163.90 

190.75 

Alkmaar. Edam 40 +. 

67.70 

74 45 

i 80.61 

84.11 

78.11 

1 71.07 

85.90 

75.49 : 

61.84 

77.66 

Kempten: Emmentlul variety. 

Eondon* 

197.60 

197 60 

197 60 

199.00 

1 

199.16 

197.61 

190.54 

175.37 

189.68 

174.39 

English Cheddar. 

120,23 

114 59 

n. q 

n. q 

* 125.61 

121.41 

95.22 

122 09 

115.33 

• 127.81 

Canadian. 

107.38 

103 08 

106 60 

100.77 1 

96 73 

91 65 

82.17 

75 69 

89.52 

82.69 

New Zealand. 1 

104 33 

104 09 

92 38 

90.84 

86.39 

79.57 

81.67 

71.22 

72 52 

71.08 

Eggs (per 100) 




1 



1 

I 

1 



Denmark: Danish (per quintal) . . . . | 

1 88.99 

71 60 

56.18 

52.66 

51.46 

* 43.38 

83.65 1 

85.10 1 

72.09 

71.69 

Roermond: Dutch, foi export . . . . 1 

! 6 44 

6.29 

5 67 

5.59 

5.26 

4 95 1 

6.89 

8.35 1 

6.45 

8.21 

Warsaw* Polish, average quality . • • I 

' 3.69 

3 07 

3 11 

3 04 

2.94 

2 85 

3.90 

3.58 

4.21 

4.30 

Berlm: German, big, special quality . . 1 
Eondon* 

14 82 

14.82 

12.78 

11.50 

11.51 

11.42 

14.2? 1 

12.50 1 

13 06 1 

1 

12.67 

Danish. 

8.66 1 

811 1 

7.61 

6.54 ' 

6.21 

5.94 

8 13 

7.91 1 

7.82 

8.08 

Dutch. 

9.67 

8 74 1 

8.21 

7.51 ' 

6.81 

1 

6.34 

9.97 

8.33 

8.30 1 

8 59 


prices in Roermond. 


Prices of Netherlands eggs, wliite, 37 to 58 gr., per egg, ex Roermond, expressed in florins 
per 100 are given below in the period for which they did not appear in the Crop Report. 


Date 


Hggs 

for export 
into 

Germany 

Eggs 
for other 
destinations 


Date 

Eggs 

for export 
into 

Germany 

Eggs 
for other 
destination^ 

17 July 

1936 

. . 3.30 

-2.95 

21 

August 1936 . . 

3.30 

3.10 

24 » 


. . 3.40 

3 ^5 

28 


3 40 

3.10 

31 » 

» 

. . 3 60 

340 

4 

September » . . 

3-70 

3.50 

7 August 


. . 

3 40 

II 


3.80 

3.60 

14 

0 

. . 3.60 

3*35 
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VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price- 
indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the different countries 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists iii the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced m their ongmal form, without attempting formally to 
unite them 

In addition to the original data a summary table is gi\ en below 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for August jgj6 


C)mparm:)n with Augu'^t i >-^6 C mi iris ii with St it i 



C( l 

SlRIl s 

In It \ numl trs 

Index nunil cr 

Index 1 nint ei 

Index numl ers 




)f I rices 

f f w holes lie 

f I rites 

rf wh desalt 




t f ij^ricultur d 

1 1 ices 

f kricuUiii 1 

I rites 




I r 'id ict 

in cener il 

Iroduct 

in iscnen.1 

( ttm iTU 



- 13, 

02 

1 ^ 

+ 2 1 

I m,laul uj 1 

W iks 


73 1 


39 


\rKtntini 



— 30 1 

— 

19 1 

— 

Cm id 1 



23 

■f 03 

I5« 

57 

\ IIIU 1 St it 

Hurt 

lu t \cru I < n imes 

0 0 


!■) 9 

— 

\ nit 1 St iti s 

Hutt 

lu f I il r 

02 1 

00 

3 / 

i 1 

I 1 1 in 1 



- 1 3 1 

1 1 i 

1 i 

1 1 

Hunt. ir\ 



1 4 

f I 2 

- 122 

-- 54 

Nt w / al in 1 



0 1 


176 

— 

Ni therl in Is 


1 

30 

- 0 2 

59 

-f- 1 3 

1 ! in 1 
\ uu 1*^1 IM 1 


1 


— 



1 1 int pr liuts 
livestotk pr lutts 


07 

37 

1 ' •> 

1 - ’2 7 

1 21 I 

! - 


Quarterly general index-numbers of prices of agricultural products 

(Ba*ic first tjuartcr of 1929 = 100) 


Lountrils 


crnian\ 

Mgland and It alts 
\rgentina 
inada 

nxted States Bur of Agr Ixonomics 
I uited States Bur of I^abor 
J inland 


Hungary 

Itolj 

Zealand r) 
Netherlands 
I iland 2 ) 


Yugoslavii 


/ plant products 
t livestock products 


193-1 


193‘i 



1936 


3 rd 

4 th 

xst 

and 

3r 1 

4 th 

1 st 

and 

3td 

I Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

74 4 

75S 

75 0 

75 7 

77 9 

78 6 

78 7 

79 1 

79 5 

84 0 

83 8 

845 

83 3 

85 4 

83 3 

85 4 

85 4 

87 5 

72 5 

690 

665 

66 I 

69 0 

74 4 

78 2 

78 8 

86 8 

62 7 

62 9 

73 8 

74 2 

645 

67 3 

67 7 

666 

73 5 

63 7 

69 4 

74 4 

73 8 

719 

74 7 , 

1 73 3 I 

1 719 

i 82 9 

63 2 

67 0 

73 8 

75 2 

74 1 

73 5 

73 5 

72 2 

78 2 

67 8 

70 4 

i 70 4 

69 8 

72 0 

1 72 6 

75 1 

72 0 , 

73 5 

51 I 

52 9 

553 

56 1 1 

! 59 6 1 

> 64 8 

61 0 

53 6 1 

52 9 

55 6 

57 9 

58 8 

63 0 

67 8 



1 


108 6 

99 9 

1 105 9 

102 3 

108 4 

120 4 

120 6 

i 120 8 1 

129 4 

58 2 

55 0 

i 528 

53 6 , 

, 55 7 1 

1 54 6 

53 6 

55 7 

57 9 

51 0 

48 8 

45 9 

45 1 

1 46 i ! 

49 7 

454 

48 2 ’ 

47 7 

43 5 

43 1 

45 3 

44 2 1 

504 

1 60 7 

603 

514 i 

446 

49 4 

53 0 

53 4 

53 4 

50 6 

54 5 

519 

53 1 ! 

58 9 


X) Base first quarter of 1931 ** xoo —a) Tlrst month of each quarter compared with Januiry 19*9 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER » 


Dkscripiion 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

Sept. 

vSept. 

Year 

1936 

1936 

1936 

193 O 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

Germany 

(Statistisches Rcichsamt) 

1013 

Foodstuffs t>f plant origin 

111.4 

115.2 

117.2 

116.9 

116.4 

115.5 

110.7 

112.9 

113.4 

108.7 

l,ivestock . . 

92.6 

92.0 

89.1 

88.9 

88.7 

89.0 

90.4 

76.9 

84.2 

70.9 

lyivestock products . 

111.7 

111.6 

108.8 

107.3 

107.2 

107.3 

110.0 

106.0 

107.1 

105.0 

l'‘eeding btuffs. 

103.5 

106.6 

110.2 

111.2 

110.7 

109.8 

103.4 

105 8 

104.6 

102.0 

Total agricultural products . 

105.0 

106.4 

106.1 

105.7 

105.3 

105.0 

103.7 

99.8 

102.2 

95.9 

Fertilizers . 

65.2 

64.4 

62.9 

68.4 

67.9 

69.9 

66.7 

68.4 

66.8 

68.7 

Agricultural dcatl stock. 

111.8 

111.5 

111.4 

111.3 

111.4 

111.3 

111.1 

111.3 

111.1 

111.1 

Finished manufactures («Konsumgutcr») 

128.4 

127.8 

127.4 

126.7 

126.2 

125.9 

123.8 

118.4 

124.0 

117.3 

Wholesale products in general . . 

104 4 

104.6 

104.2 

104.0 

103.8 

103.7 

102.3 

100.4 

101.8 

98.3 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 









. 


Average for corresponding months 











of 1911-13 - 100. 

Agricultural products 2) . . 

133 

124 

121 

121 

120 

129 

128 

125 

123 

119 

Feeding stuffs 

99 

105 

93 

87 

85 

86 

81 

102 

87 

91 

Fertilizers. 

88 

88 

89 

89 

89 

89 

88 

89 1 

88 

90 

Wholesale products in general 3 ) 


104.4 

102.1 

99.3 

100.2 

100.9 

100.1 

96.6 1 

1 

99.5 

96.4 

Argentina 











(Banco Central de la Rephblica Argentina) 











1926 — 100 

Cereals and linseed 

88.3 

92.9 

85.1 

78.9 

78.3 

78.5 

70.7 

i 

78.8 

67.2 

68.1 

Meat. . 

97.6 

101 4 

95.7 

92.8 

89.4 

85.5 

91.5 

80.0 

84.0 

78.5 

Hides and skins . 

89.0 

83.4 

77.7 

78.1 

80.7 

88.6 

80.0 

65.3 

80.5 

71.6 

Wool. ... 

109.1 

106.4 

100.1 

98.9 

97,7 

98.2 

79.9 

80.5 

74.6 

84.3 

Dairy products. . . . 

90.8 

92.9 

84.6 

86.6 

94.2 

83.0 

120.2 

68.1 

88.8 

62.3 

Forest products. 

95.8 

95.6 

95.5 

97.7 

98.0 

97.7 1 

91.5 

71.6 

92.2 

73.1 

Total agricultural products . 

91.1 

93.9 

87.0 

82.5 

82.1 

82.5 

76.5 

77.0 

72.1 

70.5 

Canada 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Internal Trade Branch) 









1 

1 


6 

0 

H 









i 


Field products (grain, etc.) . 

74.2 

74.1 

63.2 

60.8 

59.9 

59.8 

58.3 

59.0 

57.1 

i 53.8 

I^ivestock and livestock products . . . 

76.4 

71.9 

71.6 

70.7 

73.0 

73.8 

75.5 

65.0 

73.9 

! 67.7 

Total ( anadtan farm products .... 

75.0 

73.3 

66.3 

64.5 

64.8 

65.0 

64.7 

61.2 

63.4 

59.0 

Fertilizers. 

74.3 

74.3 

74.3 

74.3 

74.3 

72.9 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.9 

Consumers* goods (other than foodstuffs, 










77.0 

beverages and tobacco). 

75.5 

75.5 

75.0 

75.4 

75.3 

75.3 

75.0 

76.7 

75.7 

Wholesale products in general . 

76.4 

76.2 

74.4 

72.3 

71.8 

72.2 

72.3 

71.9 

72.1 

j 


x) For an explanation of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute's pubh 
cation Index-numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Prtce-tndtces of interest to the Farmer (Rome, 1930 ) and to th* 
Crop Feport (January 1932 , pages 77 to 79 ; July X932f page 502 ; March 1934 , page 231 ; December 1934 , page 696 ) — 2 ) Re 
vised index-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments and, from 1 September 1934 the Cattle Emergency Act payments. 

3 ) Calculated by the Statist, reduced to base*year 1913 xoo. 
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Sept 

August 

July 

June 

May 

Apitl 

Sept 

Sept 

Year 

Description' 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

X935 

IJ34 

1935 

*934 

United States | 

(Bureau of Agricultural Fconomics) | 
Average 1909 10 to 19 x 3 14 xoo 











Cereals 

130 

129 

109 

87 

88 

89 

97 

112 I 

103 

93 

Cotton and cottonseed 

106 

103 

105 

96 

96 

96 

90 

no ' 

101 

99 

PlUltS 

105 

108 

117 

115 

103 

89 

82 

93 

91 

100 

Iruck crops (market garden crops) 

153 ! 

134 

115 

99 

105 

107 

101 

133 

127 

104 

Meat animals 

123 1 

123 

119 

120 

118 

125 

131 

82 

117 

68 

Dair} products 

128 

125 

116 

106 

106 

114 

102 

99 

108 

95 

Chickens and eggs 

119 

112 

106 

103 

101 

97 

126 

104 

117 

89 

Miscellaneous 

141 1 

152 

131 

120 

97 

94 

96 

129 

97 

108 

Total agricultural products 

124 

124 

115 

107 

103 

105 

107 

103 

108 

90 

CommodtUes punhaved i) 

127 

126 

123 

120 ‘ 

121 

121 

123 1 

126 1 

125 

123 

Agrnultural uages i) 

110 

~ 

- 

108 

- 

- 

- ! 

- 

95 

68 

United States 

(Bureau of I^abor) 1 

19*6 100 I 








1 



Cert ils 

102 j 

102 4 

889 

73 0 ; 

70 6 

73 9 

83 5 

88 I 

82 4 

74 5 

Ii\«bt ck and poultry . 

83 8 1 

845 

82 0 

83 2 

82 5 

883 

92 0 

64 1 1 

84 9 

51 5 

Other firm products ' 

786 I 

77 8 

782 

75 8 

71 4 

704 

70 4 

74 4 1 

1 73 4 

70 5 

Tdil iL^ruultural prcduits 

840 I 

1 

83 8 

813 

78 1 

75 2 

76 9 

79 5 

73 4 

78 7 

65 3 

\gricultural irapknu nts 

94 2 

94 2 

942 

94 2 

94 2 

94 2 

93 7 

92 0 

93 7 

89 6 

} ertilirer m ilt rials 

676 1 

66 7 

65 2 

64 0 j 

647 

646 

1 67 2 

66 4 

66 3 

67 1 

Mixtd ftrtilirtrs 

694 

69 3 

687 

660 

65 3 

645 

' 678 

73 0 

70 6 

72 5 

Cittlc Itcd 

107 5 

1142 

107 9 

80 7 

712 

74 0 

67 9 

100 7 

88 4 

894 

\ n hfi uUural upttm Itttrs ! 

809 

80 9 

803 

79 4 

79 2 

80 1 

808 

78 4 ! 

802 

76 9 

11 h It ill pr iutts ttt genftal 

81 6 

81 6 

80 5 

] 

79 2 

1 78 6 

79 7 

80 7 

77 6 

80 0 

74 9 

Finland 


1 









(Ciiitril Bureau of Statistics) 

1 )A 100 

ctre lib 

89 

1 

1 87 

87 

89 

88 

1 88 

77 

1 

86 

80 

82 

1 itatots 

59 

1 77 ' 

93 

83 

83 

^ 85 

65 

51 

75 

49 

1 od<itr 

64 

60 

59 

65 

66 

66 1 

59 

61 

62 

72 

Men 

80 

86 

88 

82 

77 

1 j 

I 77 

74 

75 i 

71 

1 > u^^ products 


81 

81 

80 

78 

t 78 

i 85 

76 

83 

75 

iotil n,rt ultural pr duits 

’ 78 

79 

79 

78 

76 

78 

77 

74 

76 

73 

W/ ih pri ducts in /mineral 

92 

91 

91 

90 

1 

1 90 

1 

1 91 

1 

90 

j 90 

90 

Hungary 

(Ltiitral Bureau of Statistics) 

1>11 100 





1 

1 

1 

i 

1 




-Itn ultural and hirstnck proiucts 

72 

71 

71 

70 

1 

75 

' 82 

71 

j 


WhdesaU pr ducts tn general 

i 87 

86 

86 

! 

1 86 

86 

j 92 

1 

1 __ j 

— 

Italy 

1 




1 






(Crnmgho Provinciale dell I conomia 






1 

i 


, 1 


Corporate 1 di Milano) 





1 

1 

1 




1911 100 






J 


308 8 

275 5 

1 

I 84 0 


297 9 

275 8 

76 7 

\atnnal agricultural products 

\\ h Us lit products tn general 

New Zealand 

(Census and Statistics Ofiice) 
Average 1909 13 *=» 100 
inir\ products 

1 

122 6 

1198 

1142 

106 9 

1 96 9 

1 

1 

1 

i 

^ 92 6 

' 337 4 

1 

j 97 6 

1 

91 3 

Meat 

156 5 

155 0 

158 4 

159 8 

1 1578 

159 2 

151 0 

1 153 4 

157 6 

151 8 

M ool » 

105 3 

107 4 

111 7 

102 2 

109 0 

108 3 

80 4 

104 ! 

82 2 

127 3 

^>ther pastoral products 

123 7 

124 4 

123 1 

121 6 

1164 

1 120 5 ; 

107 9 

80 4 

967 

88 8 

All pastoral and dair\ products 

128 7 

127 5 

1268 

121 9 

1180 

1 1166 

108 7 

' 1062 

107 2 

108 9 

Tield products 

1184 

120 4 

1188 

127 4 

1288 

1 129 9 

125 4 

123 1 

126 0 

120 0 

loial agricultural products 

128 4 

1 126 6 

126 3 

122 1 

1184 

j 1170 

109 2 

1 106 4 

1088 

104 7 


1) 1910 19x4 *» 100 — a) July 
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Sept 

Augusi 

t July 

June 

May 

April 

1 bept 

Sept 



Dfscription 









Year 


1936 

IJ 36 

193 O 

1936 

1936 

1936 

j 1935 

1934 












1935 3 O 

1 1934-35 








1 


_ }) ^ 

3) 

Norway 







1 

1 




(KkI Stlskip for Norgts \ tl) 



i 




1 




\vercit,c 1909 14 100 











Cereals 

153 

154 

148 

148 

145 

145 

1 142 

141 

‘ 144 

126 

Potatoes 

97 

101 

128 

132 

147 

155 

132 

97 

165 

132 

Pork 

115 

112 

101 

101 

93 

108 

113 

86 

109 

83 

Other me it 

150 

155 

155 

146 

143 

144 j 

148 

149 

146 

137 

Dair\ products 

135 

135 

135 

137 

137 

i >37 

103 

132 

139 

132 


127 

no 

I 98 

88 

88 

101 

1 140 

101 

102 

92 

Loneentrated feeding stuffs 

130 

127 

127 

126 

129 

' 126 

126 j 

112 

123 

109 

Mai/c 

134 

1 ‘32 

128 

125 

125 

1 *24 , 

116 i 

111 

113 

101 

Fertilut rs 

84 

1 “ 

87 

88 

89 

' 88 i 

1 

83 

80 

82 

81 

Netherlands 


1 





1 




(Bureau of Agneultuie) 

1 




1 


1 


1 

1 


Aveia^e 19*4 2 *) to 29 — 100 











Plaut produets 

57 

57 

1 

5 1 

47 

50 

48 1 

1 51 

68 1 

I 50 

58 

lyi VC stock pioduets 

52 1 

54 

54 ' 

55 

54 1 

” 1 

50 

50 1 

1 51 

49 

tital agricuUural pr duits 

53 

55 

53 

53 

53 1 

51 

51 

55 

51 

51 

Agricultural ua(^c\ 

68 

68 

68 1 

69 1 

68 

69 1 

69 

71 

69 

71 

WUdtsaU pr ducts lu gtttiral i) 

1 62 6 

62 7 

62 3 

61 6 

61 0 

61 1 

61 8 

— 

1)61 5 

4) 63 0 

Poland 




1 







(Ccntidl Buieau of Statistics) ^ 






i 





1928 100 









1 M5 

1 )34 

Raw plant produets 


34 6 

34 4 

40 0 

39 8 

39 1 

32 5 

37 2 

33 9 

35 6 

Meat uni mils 

j 

40 7 

40 5 

40 6 

41 1 

38 5 , 

42 1 

35 1 

35 5 

36 7 

Uairv jiroduets ind eggs 

1 

36 9 

37 8 

35 8 1 

37 5 ^ 

38 4 

43 3 1 

36 5 

41 2 

41 2 

Products dirnth sold 1)\ firmirs 


37 0 

37 0 

39 4 

39 8 

38 8 

37 7 ' 

36 4 1 

35 8 

37 0 

Flour and gro its 

f 

40 3 

38 0 

39 7 

39 2 

40 0 

35 8 , 

41 1 

36 7 

38 8 

Meat and lard f it 

1 

47 8 

47 5 1 

46 6 

48 0 

42 2 ! 

502 1 

44 4 

40 8 

43 5 

Sugar alcohol beer 


71 4 

71 4 1 

71 7 

71 6 

718 

1 79 4 

85 5 

79 2 

88 6 

Products of agrieiiltur il industries 

1 

53 1 

52 3 ' 

52 6 

52 9 

51 2 ' 

' 55 1 

56 8 

52 0 

56 7 

Iotal agt uultural predutts 


45 0 

1 44 5 

' j 

45 9 

46 3 

44 9 

46 3 

465 

43 8 

46 8 

(. omm dihfs purdiasidd 

1 

64 8 

64 4 

640 

63 7 

64 0 

66 2 1 


663 

70 3 

WholesaU pr ducti, tn general 2 ) j 


53 9 

1 53 6 1 

1 ^ 

53 9 

53 7 1 

1 

53 0 

54 1 

1 

1 

53 0 

55 7 

Yugoslavia 

1 




1 

1 


1 



(National B ink 






1 





of the Kingdom of Yugosl iMa) 











1926 100 











Plint products 

60 4 

60 8 

60 9 

64 5 

69 0 

76 3 

78 1 , 

61 2 

68 2 

57 4 

Knestock pioduets 

64 9 

62 6 

61 1 

56 2 

57 4 

56 5 

53 6 

54 6 

56 6 

55 4 

Industrial products 

69 2 

67 6 

67 5 

67 6 

67 9 

69 4 

67 3 

65 6 

66 7 1 

67 4 

WhoUsaU products tn general 

67.0 

660 

! 65 6 

65 4 

67 0 

691 

67 8 

63 2 

659 j 

t 

63 2 

1 ) New index numbers calculated by the Central Stalisticnl Bureau of 

the Netherlands, 

, base 1926 1930 

100 

2 ) Ill 

consetjutnet of a reiision of the index numbers of 

the prices of fertilizers 

the othd 

■ series * 

iffeetcd bv these 

prices hu\e also 

been revised 3 ) Agricultural year Non^a> jst April 31 

March 1 

Setheilands 1 st Jul\ 30 June - - 

4 ) Calendar >eai 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


Relation of various currencies to their parity with thf U S dollar i) 


NAnON\I CURREXaFS 


Germ ni\ rtichsm irk 
\rKtntin i j) ipi r ptbo 

lielRimn i 

C 111 id i <i )11 ir 
Dtnmirk croun 
Spun pt^cti 
} rauci fr me (4) 

Great But 11 n i (s) 
IIuuRjirv IH 
liuln rupte 

It il\ lirt 

J ip 111 \ 111 
NtthtrliiuN tl( Tin 
I 1 ind /I )U 
Komiuii ku 
Swe kn cl wti 
Sw itn rl ind 

C/tchosh vaki i ci wn 


1 

111 

1 ' 
*3 i 

3 

■j 

-e 

Rite-. 


Ifj 

0 

1 2 

2S 

IH 

October 

OctolRll 

October 

Sept 

Sept 

1^36 1 

103 b 

' 1 )3f 

i)3t 

10 3f 

40 238 

1 40 148 

40 175 

40 153 

40 221 

32 640 

32 679 

32 910 

33 708 

33 750 

' 16 827 

16 833 

16 841 

16 888 

16 891 

100 002 

100 072 

100 021 

100 000 

100 060 

21 839 

21 899 

22 010 

22 424 

22 600 

« <1 

n q 

n q 

n q 

13 650 


1 ercintagc dcMiton from parit\ with U S 
lioll ir prcmmni (-t-) or discount (—) 

1 , 

lO 9 * I 25 iH 

Octolur October Oct ibcr Sept Stpt 

, iJ3< 1)3^ 1^36 193(> 


02 

l_ 0 5 

— 04 

- 04 - 

03 

54 6 

— 54 6 

- 54 3 

~ 53 2 i- 

53 I 

28 5 

— 28 5 

-28 5 

— 28 3 - 

28 3 

07 

1- 0 7 

- 06 

- 0 4 1- 

03 

00 

J- 0 1 

00 

00 k 

0 1 

51 9 

- 51 7 

- 5! 5 

- 50 6 

50 2 


t) lantus 111 I cmreiit rites arc b Ut cviusscd 111 I S cents per unit of the forcigu lurrtucv Iht 1 suilinj, it. c\prcs*^c<i 
u dollirs) riu dollir contains o 8SH( 7< ( j^nnis <f hm r ild 1 c 40 i less thin fnmcrh ) 1 irmer p lnt\ 3) 

j lilts IS fr mi 31 M irch 193s 4) i InkKluncse piistrc to frincs the ictuil rites s irs nl\ shchth from this 3) Quo 

l iLir ns for tlu I c'ptiau £ m oniitUd its rclatu nship ssith stcrliiiK bellies fixed piistrcs £ sterhn^) t } \css pa 

nt\ IS from 3 Oct 1)36 — 7) Vise pints i fr< m 10 Oct I93t> 


Prof Alessandro Brizi, Segretarto genetalc deH*lstituto, Dnettote responsai^ilc 
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MONTHLY CKOP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explantUtons refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germanyy Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: 1 » excellent, 2 =■ good, 3 » average, 4 » bad, 5 very bad; France* 100 excellent, 70 good, 
60 » fairly good, 50 «■ average, 30 »< bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 « excellent, 
4 » good, 3 « average, 2 « bad, 1 « very bad; Netherlands* go =» excellent, 70 =* good, 60 fairly 
good, 50 aw below average; Switzerland* 100 « excellent, 90 =* very good, 75 =* good, 60 » fawly good, 
50 =ss average, 40 =* rather bad, 30 = bad, 10 3=» very bad, U. S, S. R, $ ss good, 4 =* above the average, 
3 » average, 2 « below average, i ^ bad; Canada. 100 » crop condition promising a yield equivalent 
to the average yield of a long senes of years; Untied States: 100 » crop condition which promises a 
normal yield; Egypt: 100 ** from June I934t crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average 
yield of the last five years — For other countries the system of the Institute « employed: 100 « crop 
condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years 


WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION 

In consequence of the data received by the Institute during November 
regarding the last wheat crop^ harvested in the northern hemisphere, only slight 
alterations will have to be made in the previous forecasts. Moreover, the 
data refer to a limited number of countries and merely represent a revision 
of former estimates, South Africa being the only country" for which figures 
were lacking last month which has published new estimates. 

In Europe, leaving out of account the modifications of slight importance sent 
in by Austria, Estonia, Finland, Hungary, Latvia and Czechoslovakia, the only 
country which has altered the amount of this year's crop to any considerable 
extent is Romania, whose production figures have increased from 121 to 129 
million bushels. The total estimate of the European wheat crop, given last 
month as 1,450 million bushels is therefore increased to 1,460 million bushels and 
the estimate for all the exporting countries of the continent rises from 460 to 468 
million bushels. The crop harvested by this group of countries is therefore 
proving to be the best since the war and is slightly in excess of the record 
crop of 1931. 

In North America the second estimate of the Canadian crop, which gen¬ 
erally shows a decrease on the September forecasts, is this year, on the other 
hand, practically identical with the first estimate; the final evaluation, which 
during recent years has remained much the same as the November estimate, 
as will be seen from the following table, will not be known until January. 

In the other continents the estimates have remained more or less the same; 
alterations are negligible except in Asia, for Manchukuo, which has considerably 
decreased the forecast already given. 

As regards the southern hemisphere, from the latest information received 
from Argentina it would appear that crop condition is stiU good as a result of the 
favourable rains in October and the first half of Novembei. The Government 
has so far not communicated its first forecast to the Institute. Last month we 
estimated that the crop in Argentina would amount to 240 million bushels, 
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Estimate of the Canadian wheat crop. 

(millions bushels) 


Year 

September 

November 

Final 

Bstimate 

Estimate 

Results 

1927. 

.459 

444 

480 

1928 . 

. . . . ..551 

501 

567 

1929. 

. 294 

294 

305 

1930. 

.385 

396 

421 

1931. 


298 

321 

1932. 


431 

443 

1933. 


272 

282 

1934. 

. 277 

275 

276 

1935. 


274 

277 

1936. 

. 233 

233 

.... 


as against 140 million last year and an average crop of 244 million during the 
preceding five years, calculating on a yield slightly in excess of the average. 
If weather conditions remain favourable and if the crop does not suffer damage 
from rust or late frosts before harvest, these being a serious menace in Arg¬ 
entina, then the yield might easily reach and even exceed the total estimated in 
our October forecast. Crop prospects in Chili and Uruguay are satisfactory. 

According to information recently received by the Institute from the Govern¬ 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia, crops are growing well in South 
Australia and in the State of Victoria, but on the other hand they have suf¬ 
fered from scantiness of rain in Western Australia and in New South Wales. The 
Government has not yet altered its first estimate, published last month (i), but 
the above information would suggest that even should there be some alteration 
in the forecast it will not be of great importance. As regards the Union of 
South Africa, the crop suffered from drought in October, and therefore an im¬ 
portant decrease is forecasted in comparison with the 1935 production; but stock 
remaining over from the very abundant yield last year will more than cover 
internal requirements, so that it will not be necessary to have recourse to 
importation. 

Taking into account the alterations following on the latest official estimates, 
our forecast of the total amount of the world wheat production remains more 
or less the same as that given last month. 

The total net world export of wheat, which, on the basis of official figures, 
is known only for August and September, was 46 million bushels in August and 
50 million bushels in September as against 39 and 50 millions respectively for 
the corresponding months in 1935. There is therefore a total increase for the 
two months of 7 million bushels, which corresponds exactly with the forecast 
made last month of the world import requirement, namely, 545 million bushels 
for the whole year, this being an increase of about 4 million bushels per month 
over the amount imported last year. 

(z) A telegram received from Australia at the time of going to press states that the estimate 
of production has been increased from 129.5 to 133.5 million bushels. 
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World wheat production (i). 

(million bushela). 


YEARS 

Import • 
ing 
coun¬ 
tries 

Surope 2 ) 

Export-' 
ing j 
coun- 1 
tries j 

Total 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 

2) 

Africa 

, 

' 

1 

1 Oceania 

Total 

2) 

U.S.S R. 

1933-27 Average .... 

920 

323 ! 

1.243 

1.210 

275 

402 

108 

1 143 

3,381 

694 

1928 . 

976 

433 1 

1,409 

1.492 

399 

342 

116 

168 

3,926 

807 

1929 . 

1,073 

378 i 

1.451 ! 

1 1.139 1 

221 

384 1 

136 

! >34 

3,465 

694 

1930 . 

915 

445 j 

1.360 

1,319 i 

273 

[ 456 I 

115 

! 221 

3,744 

989 

193 X. 

973 

462 ! 

1.435 1 

1.275 ! 

264 

! 407 1 

131 

1 197 1 

3,709 

753 

1932 . 

1.211 

I 279 ! 

1.490 

1.210 1 

286 

393 

140 

225 i 

i 3.744 

742 

1933 . 

1.292 

455 j 

1,747 

845 

345 1 

422 ; 

124 


3.669 

1.018 

1934 . 

1.215 

336 j 

1.551 

814 i 

290 i 

; 433 

152 

1 140 

3.390 ! 

1,117 

1935. 

1,188 

385 1 

1.573 j 


195 1 

450 

136 

; 151 

3,416 

1,132 

Forecast 1936 ... 

1.992 

468 

1,460 i 

873 1 

295 * 

434 j 

113 

1 138 

3,313 



z) Not including China, Iran, Turkey and Iraq — 2 ) Not including U.S S.R. 


As regards autumn sowings, these are somewhat backward in some Euro¬ 
pean countries on account of the dryness of the soil and of the small amount 
of rain which fell in October, but the situation greatly improved during 
November and field work is progressing actively so that towards the end of 
the month sowings should be almost completed. Germination is fairly satisfac¬ 
tory, but in some regions it appears rather uneven. Taken as a whole, however, 
the condition of the crops is better than last year at the same period. No 
numerical estimates can as yet be made in regard to areas cultivated, but it 
gathered that the total area sown to wheat in Europe will be somewhat in 
excess of the area last year, when work was seriously hampered by persistent 
drought at the beginning and by excessive rains at the end of the autumn. 

In the U. S. S. R. data for sowings of all winter crops effected towards the 
end of October and comprising principally wheat and rye, indicate that the 
plan for autumn sowings will be completely fulfilled. Generally speaking the 
weather has been favourable for sowings and germination and crop condition 
towards the end of November was considered excellent. 

In North America sowings were generally made under good conditions and 
towards the end of November the crops show^ed good progress almost every¬ 
where. In some limited localities of the Winter Wheat Belt and in the Pacific 
region, moisture was not yet sufficient. It is expected that there will be an 
increase in the area sown to winter wheat, statistics from trade sources even 
forecasting a record area, but definite figures regarding the extent of the increase 
will only be available when the official estimate is published next month. 

In North Africa, which has suffered from drought this autumn, abundant 
rains fell between mid-October and mid-November and the situation has con¬ 
siderably improved. Sowings are also progressing under satisfactory conditions 
in India, where an increase in area .sown to wheat is expected. 

G. Capone. 
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CEREALS 

Germany: During October the \veather was rather cold and damp and in some 
districts there were even severe frosts. In fact, the beginning of the winter season 
was almost unfavourable for winter cereals as field work was considerably delayed. 
In some districts sowings of winter wheat have not yet been completed and in general 
the growth of seasonal crops is not at the present moment sufficiently advanced. 

Complaints have been received of disease and of some damage caused by a serious 
incursion of field mice and snails. 

Crop condition on i November, estimated according to the system in use in 
this country and compared with the figures for i November, 1935 was as follows: winter 
wheat 3.0 (2.5); rye 3.0 (2.6); winter barley 2.8 (2.4) and winter spelt 2.9 (2.5). 

Belgium: The beginning of October was characterised by a drop in temperature 
accompanied by night frosts; towards the middle of the month the weather became 
milder and fine; during the last ten days however abundant rains alternated with sunny 
weather. Generally speaking meteorological conditions did not seriously hamper 
seasonal field work. During the first fortnight sowings of wheat were completed. Rye 
and winter-barley have sprouted well, while the first wheat seedlings are sprout¬ 
ing and the ground is already becoming green. 

Estonia: At the beginning of October there had been no day frosts but towards 
the middle of the month the nights had become very cool and in some districts the tem¬ 
perature went below S®. There was abundant rain and the low-lying regions even 
suffered from floods. 

The harvest was brought in and the cereals threshed under good conditions although 
in some cases threshing was hampered by rain. 

Irish Free State: October was favoured with exceptionally fine dry weather^ 
favouring preparation of the soil until the last few days, when rain fell. 

France. The weather during October was, generally speaking, fine, cold and dry, 
with some hoar frost in the central uplands and in the east, particularly during 
the first fortnight; later the temperature rose and more or less abundant rains fell in 
several regions during the last week. Autumn field work and sowing were, generally 
speaking, somewhat delayed on account of the dryness of the soil at the beginning 
of the month, especially in certain of the departments in the south-west, in the central 
mountains, in the western central region, in the east and in the southern portion 
of the Parisian basin (Loiret); for the same reason sprouting has been rather unequal. 
In the Parisian basin and in the north however, conditions have been on the whole 
satisfactory. 

During the first decade of November the weather was rather rainy, especially in 
the north, in the Parisian basin and in the west, where field work and sowings were 
held up; the rains, however, did much good in the districts which had suffered from 
drought. 

Crows and field mice were notified as being numerous in several departments and 
their presence is caasing anxiety for the wheat sowings. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: October was notable for severe gales in England 
and Wales throughout che month and in Scotland in the last week. Rainfall in England 
and Wales was below average but in that country and in Scotland conditions were 
generally favourable for farm work. In Scotland, however, late harvested crops 
suffered from the wet and windy weather at the end of the month. 
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Wheat. 



t) Pkoductxon 


99.0’ 99.r 
87.1 I07J8, 
106.5 106.^^ 
123.7 UU 









































































































CocnmuBS 

|| f) Akea 

t) Production 

1936 

1936/37 

1935 

1933/36 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

1936/37 

1936 

1936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

1936 

193 O /37 

1935 

1933/36 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

% *- 22 * 

^ 1936/37 

1935 

1935 / 

1936 

»■ 100 

Aver 

«* 100 

1935 

1935 / 
I 93 O 
— 100 

Aver. 

*•100 

1.000 acres 

2 

000 centals 

x,ooo bushels 

Germany . . . 

I) 11.154 

11,219 

11.141 

99.4 

100.1 

1 ) 169,498] 

164.866 

172,215 

I) 302.677 

294.404 

307,527 

102.8 

98.4 

Austria .... 

945 

930 

944 

101.6 



13.673 

12.707 

18,129 

24.416 

22.691 

74.3 

79.9 

Belgium .... 

525 

529 

553 

99.3 

94.9 

7.893' 


12,018 

14,094 

18,522 

21.461 

76.1 

65.7 

Bulgaria .... 

434 

433 

562 

BSC 

77.3 

4,469 

4,350 

5.424 

7,980 

7,767 

9.685 

102.7 

82.4 

*De]imark .... 

326 

391 

346 

83.5, 94.4 

1 

6,290 

5.36lj 


11,232 

9.573 

... 

.. • 

Spain. 

10 ) 1.471 

1.415 

1.494 

— 

— 



12,412 

18,053 

19,206 

22,164 

94.0 

81.5 

Estonia .... 

338 

357 

365 

94.5 

92.6 

3,392 

3.810 

4.437 

6,058 

6.804 

7.923 

89.0 

76.5 

•Irish Free State . 


2 

3 




39 

53 


69 

95 



Finland. 

593 

598 

553 

99.2 

107 2 

7,143 

7,706 

7 . 710 ' 

12,755 

13,760 

13,768 

92.7 

92.6 

France .... 

1.634 

1.668 

1.747 


93.5 

15,674 

16,448 

17.932 

27,988 

29.372 

32.022 

95.3 

87.4 

Greece . 

166 

182 

173 

91.2 

95.6 

1.418 

1.222 

1.231 

2.531 

2,183 

2.198 

116.0 

115.2 

Hungary .... 

1,619 

1.537 

1,583' 105.3 

102 3 

16,015' 

16.044 

I5.950[ 

28.595 

28.650 

28.483 

99.8 

100.4 

♦Italy. 


272^ 291 





3,506 

... 

6.267 

6.262 



Latvia ... w) 

627 

6581 617 

95.4 

101.7 

6,241 

7,941 

6.875| 

11,145 

14,180 

12,2761 

78.6 

90.8 

14thuania . . . 

1.216 

U67| 1.217 


99.9 

11,328 

14.124 

12,668 

20,229 

25,221 

22,621 

80.2 

89.4 

Luxemburg. . . 

19 

19 




256 

253 

273 ; 

456 

452 

487 

100.9 

93 7 

Norway .... 

15 

15 

16 

95.3 

90.5 

241 

271 

256 

430 

483 

458| 

89.0 

94.0 

Netherlands . . 

587 

519 

440 

II3.I 

133.3 

11,244 


8.771 

20,078 

18,434 

15.662 

108.9 

128.2 

Foland. 

14,403 

14.293 

14,215 

100.8 

101,3 

141.758 

145,881 

142,456' 

253.139 

260,502 

254.387 

97.2 

99 5 

Portugal .... 

.., 

332, 392 


... 


2,618 

2.599, 

3.652 

4.674 

4.640 

78.1 

78 7 

Bomania .... 



941 

108.4 

DEE 

9.991 

7,126 

7.686 

17 842 

12,724 

13,725 

140.2 

' 130 0 

Sweden .... 

527 


552 

94.2 

95.6 

■Si 

9,585 

9,427, 

14,834 

17,116 

16.833 

86.7 

88.1 

Swltserland. . . 

38 

39 

44 

99.1 

86.1 

mm} 

717 

796] 

874 

1.279 

1.422 

68.3 

61.5 

Czechoslovakia . 

2.494 

2.493 

2.530 

100.0 

98 6 

31,667 

36,121 

39,507| 

56,549 

64.502 

70.548 

87.7 

80.2 

Yugoslavia . . . 

628 

623 

612 

100.8 


4,484' 

4,323 

4 . 6 O 5 I 

I 

8,007 

7.720j 

8,223 

103.7 

97.4 

Total Europe . . 

§) 40,m 

40,646 




473,813 

488,529 

497.955 

816,095 

872,371 

S89,204 

97.0 

[ 95 2 

*V. S. S. R. w) 

57,426 

58,607 

64,255 


89.4 

... ' 

465,565 

486 . 37 J 

1 

831,368 

868,528 

... 

... 

Canada .... 

635 

719 

858 

88.3 

m 

2,446 

5.379 

5,006 

4,368 

9,606 

1 8,935 

45.5 

48.9 

Hnited States. . 

3.015 

4,196 

2,917 

71.9 

103.3 

15,176 


17,512] 

27.100| 

58.928 

' 31,272 

46.0 

86.7 

TotalNorthAmer. 

3,650 

4,915 

3,775 

74.3 

96.7 

17,622 

38,379 

22,513 

31,468 

68,534\ 

j 

1 40,211 

45.9 

78.3 

^Turkey . 

909 

756 

656 

120.2 

138.6 

3) 4,225 

4,765 

6,236 

3) 7.5441 

8,508 

Hi 

— 

— 

Algeria. . . . 

4 

3 

3_ 

147.3 


8 

10 

23^ 

14 ' 

17 

■i 

79.3 

34.2 

^French Morocco. 

... 

5 

2 

... 

... 

... 

13 

11 

... 

24 

20 

... 


Total Africa. . . 


- 

- 

- 




- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

^Argentina ... 


3) 1.750 

S) 1.645 


127.7 

... 


5.545 

1 

... 1 

5.000 


• •. 

... 

Totals . , . 

§) 44,460 

45,564 

44,489 

1 

97 . 6 ' 

99.9 

491,443 

526,918 

I 

520,496 

1 


940,922 

BEj 

933 

94.4 


Sec notes on page 796 
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Barley, 


COONTRIM 

f) Area 



t) PRODTICIION 




1936 

1936/37 

1933 

1933/36 

Average 

1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

% *-225 

^ 1936/37 

1936 

1936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average | 
1910 1 

to 1934 

1930/31 
to 1934 /35j 

1936 

1936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

1 

Average 

1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

u ‘W® 1 

i9se/jr ’ 

1935 

1935/ 

1936 

— 100 

Aver 

100 

X 935 

1935/ 
1936 
=» xoo 

Aver, 

— lOCt < 

1,000 acres 

z,ooo centals 

1 

1,000 bu‘ihelb j 

Germany 

X) 4,041 

3,966 

3.915 

101.9 

103.2 

1) 76.434 

74.682 

69,512 

I) 159,240 

155,591 

144,820 

102.3 

1100, 

Aiistna 

394 

402 

421 

98.0 

93.7 

5,580 

5.959 

6.110 

11,625 

12.415 

12,729 

93.6 

»).»' 

Belgium . 

98 

96 

89 

102.0 

110.3 

%3 

2,059 

2.112| 

2.007 

4,290 

4,400 

46.8 

45.6 

Bulgam 

484 

5^ 

607 

96.6 

796 

! 6,674 

6.211 

7,110! 

13,905 

12,941 

14.812 

1074 

93.9 

♦Denmark 

909 

852 

875 

1067 

103 9 

i 

24,229 

21,746 i 


50.478 

45,304 


.... 

Spain 

4 528 

4,549 

4.682 

— 

— 

i 37.690 

46,589 

53,442 

78,523 

97,062 

111,340 

80.9 

70,5 

]^tnnia 

250 

258 

267 

969 

93.8 

’ 1.939 

2.024, 

2.441 

4,039 

4,216 

5,085 

95 8 

794 

♦Irish Free State . 

r - * 

139 

119 




3.4961 

2,666 


7.283 

5,555 


... 

Finland 

324 

315 

306 

102.9 

105.7>l 

*4,165 

3.6581 

3,953 

*8.676 

7,621 

8,235 

il38 

1054 

Prance 

1,811 

1,787 

1.806 

101,3 

100.2; 

21.348 

22.6211 

23.068 

' 44,476 

47,127 

48,059 

94.4 

915 

Kngl and Wales 

819 

792 

924 

103.5 

886 

14,493 

14,694 

16.285, 

30,193 

30 613 

33,927 

98 6 

89.0 

Scotland 

74 

77 

84 

96 7 

88 2 

1.434 

1,702 

1,711 

, 2,987 

3.547 

3,565 

84.2 

83.8 < 

•Nortlicrn Ireland 

3 

3 

2 

90 9 

163.6 


71 

39 


148 

81 


..« 

Greece 

503 

510 

541 

98 6 

92 81 

*4.449 

4.272 

4,165 

1 9.269 

8,901 

8,678 

104) 

106J 

Hungar\ 

1.134 

1.057 

1,1671 

107 21 

97 2, 

12,832 

12.268 

14,029 

26.734 

25.558 

29,227 

104.6 

91.5 

♦Italy 


481 

529 

1 



4,410 

5.121 


9,187 

10,670 


.. * 

Iyat\ la 

468 

477 

450 

98 2| 

104.2 

3.^ 

4.511 

4.341, 

7,532 

9,398 

9,044 

80.1 

83.3 

Tvitliuaiiui 

529 

508 

490 

104 2 

108 li 

4,777] 

5.5471 

5,150l 

1 9,951 

11,556 

10,730 

86.1 

92.7 

I^uxemlmrg 

6 

6 

8 

100 0 

1 68 1, 

76 

71 

105, 

158 

149 

21^ 

106.1 

72.1 

Malta 7) 

5 

5 

6 

103.1 

80.7 

83 

65 1 

1 1281 173 

136 

2b7\ 

i 126.5 

64.6 

Norwa\ 

149 

153 

140 

97.4 

106.91 2,683 

2.720j 

1 2.349> 5,589 

5,667 

4.893! 

1 98.6 

1)4JI 

Netherlaiidn 

107 

100 

64 

106 9 

167 7 

2,6461 

2,512 

1 1.598^ 

5.512 

5,234 

3,329 

105.3 

1654 

Poland 

2,934 

3.012 

3.000 

97.4; 

97.8 

31.306 

32,372 

1 31,874 

1 65.221 

67,442 

66,406 

96.7 

98.2 

♦Portugal 

... 1 

160 

173 




1.066 

955, 


2.226 

1,990 



Romania 

3,978 

4.0791 

4,571 

97 5 

87 0 

35.534 

20.367 

35.31 r 

74.031 

42.431 

73,567 

‘ i74.5 

I00.« 

Sweden 

255 

, 258’ 

287 

1 98.6 

88 6, 

4,273 

4,779 

4,928 

8,901 

9.957 

10,266 

89.4 

86.7 

Switzerland 

10 

10| 

17 

100 8 

62 0! 

159 

176 

2641 

331 

367! 550 

90.0 

601 

Czechoslovakia 

1.5651 

1.594 

1.6941 

98 2 

92 4 

22.462 

23,400 

27.2591 

46.797 

48,752 

56,791 

, %0 

814 

Yugoslavia . 

1.051; 

1,044 

1,054 

100.7 

99.r 

9,322 

8,279 

9,087 

5 19,421 

17,248 

18,931 

1 112.6 

102,6 

Total Europe . 

25.5/7 

25.55S 

26,590 

99.8 

95.9 

304,937 

301,538 

I 326,332 

635,291 

628,219 

679,870 

’ I01.i 

93A 

♦USSR . . 

... 

21.604 

18219 


... 

.. 

179.946 

1 139,610 


374.895 

290,859 

... 

... 

Canada 

4.433 

3,887 

4,076 

114 1 

tOB.8 

34.908 

40 308 

1 39.400 

72,726 

83,975 

82.083 

86 6 

!5^ 

United States 

8.827 

12,243 

10,640 

72 1 

83 0 

69.120 

135,468 

102,562 

! 144,0001 282,226 

213,671 

1 51.0 

o7,4 

Total North A mer. 

13,260 

16,130 

14,716 

822 

90,1 

1 104,028 

175,776 

141.962 

i 216,726 

366,201 

295,754 

1 592 

73J 

♦Choseu 


2.548 

2.448 



il 

25.959 

21.341 

1 

54,082 

44,461 

1 .. 


Japan . 

' r.9i8 

1.916 

2.019 

ioo.i 

95.0 

33,098 

37.732 

35,906 

*68.955 

78,610 

74.805 

87.7 

'923 

•Palestine . 



453 



... 

1,500 

1.006 


3,125 

2.0% 

... 

,,, 

♦S5ma and I^cb . 

‘736 

“‘715 

797 

162.7 

92 4 

.. 

7,548 

6.977 


15,725 

14,535 


,,, 

♦Turkey. . 

4.458 

4,260 

3.593 

104.6 

124 1j'3) 30.777 

30.237 

33,523 

3) 6*4,120 

62,994 

69,841 

— 

— 

Total Asta . 

1,918 

1,916 

2,019 

1001 

950 

' 33,098 

37,732 

35,906 

68,955 

78,610 

74,805 

87,7 

923 

Algeria . . . 

3.166 

3.104 

3,349 

102 0 

94.5 

14,694 

15,849 

16,982 

30.613 

33.020 

35.381 

92.7 

86.5, 

♦Cyrenaica 


151 

90 





172 

*.. 


357 

... 

... 

^gypt . . 

“‘282 

281 

319 

166.6 

88.6 

5.196 

5.021 

4.851 

10,825 

1*0,461 

10,107 

103.5 

107.1 

♦Fntrea . 


62 

53 




276 

317 


574 

660 


.. • 

French Morocco 

“4,109 

4,303 

3,464 

*95 5 

116.6 

*27.999 

17,188 

25.334 

5*8,332 

35,809 

52,781 

162.9 

\\O 4 s 

♦TripoUtanla . 


272 

282 




1,213 

650 


2,526 

1,355 

,. 

• *1. J* 

Tunisia . . . 

... 

1,532 

1,209 

... 

... 

1,653 

8,819 

4.189 

‘3,445 

18,372 

8,727 

18.7 

39S, 

Total Africa, . 

i) 9,089 

• 9,220 

8,341 

986 

109,0 

49,542 

46,877 

51,356 

103,215 

97,662 

106,996 

105,7 

964^ 

* Argentina . . 

3) 1.915 

5) 1,940 

3) 1.642 

98.7 

116.6 


10.141 

13,474 


21,128 

28,071 

• • • 

... 

♦Chile . 


161 

162 




2,251 

2,385 


4,689 

4,970 

a « » 

•«» 

•Uruguay .... 

... 

33 

14 

... 

... 

... 

217 

84 

• * 

451 

174 

... 

J 

•Un of^Afr. . . 

97 

96 

8) 62 

100.9 

' 155,4 

... 

808 

8) 52^ 


1,684 

8} 1.101 

... 

... 

♦New Zealand 4) . 

25 

28 

26 

90.0 

89.4 

... 

373 

315 

... 

776 

65; 

... 


Totals , . . 

§) 49,786 

S2322 

51,666 

94.2 

1 963 

491,605 

561,923 

555,556 

1,024,187 

1,170,692 

1,157,429 

87J 

t nkf 


See notes on page 796 . 
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f) l^ODtrCTIOK 

Average Average ^ »93^ 

IM 6 I„5 W 6 I„5 t„-V,34 . 

19S6/S7 t93S/j6 „ 3 „,„ 1936/37 1935/36 *955 

to 1934/35 to 1934/35 1 * 35 / 

- 1956 xoo 

1,000 centals x,ooo bushels xoo 



(t) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, doable years to the southern. — 
*) Countries not included In the totals. — 1) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in some 
<countries for which estimates of production are available but pot those of area. — u>) Winter crop. — ») Spring crop. — x) Including 
Saar Territory with a very small production — a) Including spelt. — 3 ) Incomplete data — 4 ) Cultivation by Europeans only. — 
5 ) Area sown. — 6) Area includes that for chaff, hay, feeding-off, etc. — 7 ) Barley and meslin. — 8) Year 193 s 34« 
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Greece: According to informatlcwi received from the Ministry of Agriculture, fteld 
work for winter sowings is progressing regularly. Weather conditions in October were, 
generally speaking, favourable to field work. 

In spite of financial difficulties, the Ministry has been able to obtain the necessary 
quantity of seed for wheat sowings and this is distributed to farmers at a reduced rate. 

It is interesting to note, moreover, that a fairly large area of land has recent^ 
been improved and sown this year to cereal crops. 

Hungary: During the three weeks from 6 to 27 October the weather was colder 
than usual and precipitation was much more abundant than the average for the period. 

The specific weight of cereals harvested this year fluctuates as follows: 


Wheat.60 o — 63.9 lb. per bushel 

Rye .53-7 — 58-4 » » » 

Barley.47.4 — 55 3 » » » 

Oats.29.2 — 38 7 » » 


Towards the end of October field work for sowings of winter cereals was in progress. 
This work is very backward in many districts owing to the drought at the beginning 
of the work and to the subsequent rains 

Karly sowings of winter cereals have sprouted equally and are growing well. 
Autumn ploughing for spring sowings is progressing actively 
Italv: In the first half of October the weather was generally variable In some 
provinces snow and frost hindered sowings of wheat, barley and oats The second half 
of the month was characterised by fine wather Sowings of winter cereals, save in some 
parts of the Islands where drought prevailed, were well developed and germination is 
regular. Field mice are reported in some provinces 

Latvia: October was characterised by frequent rains and very low temperature, 
particularly in the first half of the month Precipitation was very hea\}, cxcetdmg 
the normal by 50-80 per cent The excessi^ ely w'et w^eather greatly hindered har\^esting 
of hoed crops and retarded germmation of winter cereals 

Luxembourg Field work for the sowing ot winter cereals was carried out under 
average conditions. 

Poland' The autumn was exceptionally cold and precipitation excessive and prepa 
ration of the land, sowings and development were unfavourably affected On t 5 October 
condition of winter wheat and rye was 2.6 against 3 5 and 3 6 respectively last year as 
the same date, for barley the figure was 2 9 against 35. In the latter half of October 
the weatlier was cold and rainy . In some departments field-rice are reported to be ratlier 
numerous and causing damage. 

Romania * During October the weather was, generally speaking, cold and wet. These 
conditions hampered and delayed sowings of winter cereals. 

At the beginning of November the ground was too wet in Bukoviiia, and in the 
northern regions of Basarabia, Moldavia and Transylvania. In the rest of Uie country, 
with the exception of four departments, soil moisture was satisfactory. 

In those departments which notified either too much or too little moisture the area 
sown to winter cereals is less tlian that sown by the same date last year. In the other 
departments and especially in the Danube Valley the area sown to winter crops is about 
normal. 

Early sowings have sprouted evenly and are growing under fa\ourable conditions. 
During the last week in October sowings were proceeding with a more accelerated rhythm. 
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Czechoslovakia: Generally speaking the weather during the first two decades of 
September was exceptionally hot and dry, during the third decade there was a sttdden 
drop in the temperature. In October the weather was also very cold. This year sowings 
have been difficult and delayed by unfavourable conditions, and particularly by the 
hardness of the soil. Sowings, especially of wheat, have tlierefore not yet been com¬ 
pleted in several regions. On account of the cold dry weather seedlings liave sprouted 
with difficulty and irregularly. Early sowings of rye are, generally speaking, imsatisfac- 
tory. According to the system of classification in use the condition of those winter 
cereals which have already sprouted is considerably worse tlian last year on the same 
date, particularly in Bohemia and Moravia. Throughout the entire country the condi¬ 
tion of the winter wheat crop on Novembre 1 was 3.2 as against 2.5 last year, winter 
rye was 3 3 as against 2.3 last year. Hardty any damage by insects or by disease has 
been notified. Field mice have, however, made their appearance in exceptionally large 
numbers and they constitute a danger for winter cereals. 

According to the most recent estimate production of raeslin this year is about 202.000 
centals {348,000 short tons) against 219.000 (378 000) in 1935 and 269.000 (465.000) on 
the average of the five years ending 1934: percentages 92.1 and 74.8. 

Yugoslavia • During the first fortnight in October the weather w’as mostly rainy 
and rather mild, thus hampering the field work for winter sowings, especially in the 
northeastern districts of the countries. 

During the latter part of the month the weather became drier and simny but with 
morning mists, and this change favoured the beginning ot sowings of wmiter cereals. 

U, S. S. R : On 10 November sowing of winter cereals had been carried out on 
92,144,000 acres, or 97 jier cent, of the plan, against 1)0,850,000 or 97 per cent of the 
plan at the corresponding date last year On 10 November 131,044.000 acres of the 
fields destined for spring crops (79 per cent of the* plan) had been prepared; last year 
the figure was 107,171,000 acres (76 per cent). 

Argentina' The report of 21 October is as follows 

Buenos Aires province. — The general rains in the first two decades 
of October appreciably benefited the wheat crop, favouring earing in the north, centre 
and west On the whole crop condition was good; in the Atlantic coastal zone imit- 
yields are expected to be excellent. Locusts caused .some slight local damage. 

Santa Fe province. — Condition was good thanks to the general rains. 
In the north sowings suffered from drought but reacted favourably to the last rains, 
while in the south earing was in progress. Small and partial losses from locusts and 
hail are reported 

Cdrdoba province. — Condition may be summarized as good in the 
centre and east, wdth a tendency to deteriorate toward the south; in the west sowings 
were sparse, especially in the zone of late varieties Due to the recent rains, an on the 
whole favourable reaction was, however, noted. In other areas condition was fair to good. 

Entre Rios province. — The abundant rains at the end of September 
and in the .second decade of October were very favourable, and led to a revival of the 
crop, which was in bad condition in the west and very much behind in the centre and 
east. Locusts and hail caused losses. 

Santiago del Estero. — Prospects in the current season are very 
unfavourable, owing to the drought that prevailed throughout the province, save in 
the irrigated areas, where there was promise of satisfactory unit yields. 

In the National Territory of the Parapa the weather was unfavourable in winter, 
with drought and frequent winds that delayed development. 
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The well distributed rains at the end of September. and in the first half of 
October benefited the crops which on the whole promised satisfactory yields. 

(Telegram of i8 November): Condition of wheat is good in all producing areas 
In the north threshing has already begun. 

Canada: According to the most recent estimate the area sown to fall wheat this, 
year is* about 702,000 acres an increase of 36 6 per cent on that ol last }ear and one 
of 13 per cent, on the five-year average 

The area sown to fall rye is about 464,000 acres against 536 000 in 1035-36 and 
613,400 on the average of the five years ending 1034-35, percentages 86 0 and 756 
United States. In the week ending 29 October temperature varied widely bet¬ 
ween different parts of the country There was substantial rainfall o\ er a broad belt 
of the interior but little was received in the eastern and western areas Some frost 
damage was reported in the interior. Prospects are unusually promising in the Winter 
Wheat Belt except in a few sections where drought still prevailed 

In the following week temperature ranged from unusuallv low’ to somew’hat 
above normal Additional rain fell in the interior Drought continued locally in 
some sections but snow' improved conditions in the northwest 

Winter wheat continued to make satisfactory progress except in a tew districts. 
Palestine: Weather in October was abnormally hot, due to easterly winds, con¬ 
sequently there w’as no dewfall Preparatory work for early dry sowings of cereal 
crops (afir) was being carried out in normal conditions throughout the country. 

Tlithey' According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to spelt this 
year is about 315,000 acres against 247.000 in i<)35 and 234,000 on tlie av^erage of 
the five years ending 193 f, jxjrcentages 1277 and 1343. 

Eqvpt Tillage for the cultivation of wheat has commenced in October, and 
small areas in some provdnces have already been sown by the end of tin month The 
germination is satistactory 

Sowing of small areas under barlev was began m some provinces during the second 
half of October and the germination is satisfactory 

Harvesting of sefi millet w^as completed during J>eptember in Tipper Kgvpt 
Preparation of the crop and storing are in progress The yield is expected to be 
normal. 

The early crops of nih millet are progressing towards maturity in Middle Egypt, 
where harvesting w^as began in few’ areas Formation of the ('obs is aKti in progress 
in Upper Kgv’pt. Crop condition is normal 

Kenya* Weather conditions in September were favourable for cereals and good 
crops were expected but some wheat rust w’as reported in the Rongai area. 

French Morocco. The first decade of October was rainy but fine weather was 
subsequently restored ev’erywhere Fairly heav’y precipitation occurred in the north 
and centre but the rains were insufficient in the south. 

Burning of stubble and preparatory cultivations continued in favourable condi¬ 
tions in the north and centre; weeds appieared after the rains at the beginning of the 
month and will have to be dug in so that sowings can be made in better conditions. 
Preparatory cultivation is less widspread than usual but measures have been taken 
to ensure the financing of the agricultural activities of the Europeans and to distribute 
hard wheat seed to the natives, who are lacking it. Sownngs will thus be enabled 
to take place in normal conditions 

Union of South Africa* In Cape Province during September the weather was 
exceptionally cold over the south-western districts, but the drought wdiich had pre- 
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yaikd in most parts was broken by soft continuous rains which improred conditions 
in general to a large extent. It would appear that this season’s wheat crop is smaller 
than was last season’s, having been damaged in certain localities by lice and rust» 

In the course of the month the drought was broken in the north-western districts, 
and farmers have regained courage. Generally speaking, the crops are in good con¬ 
dition, but in consequence of the lateness of the rain, little wheat has been sown, and 
the season is already too far advanced for further sowing. 

Australia (Telegram of 16 November). In Western Australia the weather during 
the past month has been unfavourable, owing to the scantiness of the rain, and crop 
condition has deteriorated since the previous report. Rams have also been scanty 
in New South Wales, where appearance of the crop is imfavourable and yields are 
expected to be rather poor. In South Australia and in Victoria, on the oilier hand, 
the weather was favourable, in the former crop condition had improved and in the 
latter was reported to be good, with expectations of a plentiful yield. 


MAIZE 


Germany' According to the recent estimate the area cultivated to maize for grain 
this year is about 47,700 acres against 39,000 in 1935 and 8,200 on the average of the 
five years ending 1934, percentages 122 3 and 581.2 

Hungary Towards the end of October harvesting was still in progress in many 
localities The delay was caused bv the wet weather. 

Ears are well-developed and numerous and the grains have ripened well. 

Italy: The maggengo crop is confirmed to be good; that of cinquantino is considered 
satisfactory, temperatures below normal have somewhat hindered ripening 

Romania The maize harvest was completed by the beginning of November. Crop 
condition at the time of harvesting was better than at the beginning of October. 

Argentina (telegram of 18 Novembre) For 1936-37 a reduction in area sown is 
exported with respect to the preceding season Condition of first sowings is good. 

United States. In the week ending 29 October husking of maize was interrupted 
in some places by rain but elsewhere good progress has been made. In the subsequent 
week rains retarded husking and cribbing of ^maize in the eastern Com Belt but good 
progress was made in the west 

French Indo-China. In Cambodia the drying of the crop was effected this year under 
good conditions, thanks to the comparative drought at the end of August and in Sep¬ 
tember, it is confirmed that the crop In general is of better quality than those of the pre¬ 
ceding years and it is also known that the quantity is very satisfactory (at least 7,000,000 
centals and 12,000,000 bushels). The last crops harvested in Annam and Tonkin in 
September gave average or satisfactory results. 

Java and Madura • The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the maize area 


1916 X 935 

acres acres 


Area harvested in September. 345,200 394,400 

Area harvested from i January to 30 September 4,410,200 4,245,600 

Area of standing crops at the end of September 1,219,200 981,800 




Maize, 
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% X93« 
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% *936 
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* 936/37 
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1935/ 





1 







X93«/ 

1931 

*935 


1936 / 

1935 / 

*930/3*1 

* 936 / 

1935 / 

1930/31 




1937 

1936 

to 

Aver- 

*937 

1936 

to 

*937 

*936 

to 

*935 

Aver- 




1934/ 

““ 

age 



*934/35 



*934/35 

— 




X9S3 

*935/ 






1935 / 

age 




*936 








*936 

«-IOO 

moo 


1,000 acres 

••xoo 


1,000 centals 

x,ooo bushels j 

Austria . . 

152 

162 

156 

94.0 

97.7 

2,978 

2,813 

1 

2 .% 0 , 

5.319 

5,023 

5,286 

105.9 

100.6 

Bulgaria . . 

1.486 

1.775 

1.739 

83.7 

85.4 

19,536 

22.244 

I8.921> 

34,887 

39.722 

33.787 

87.8 

103.3 

Spain . . . 

... 

1.086 

1.080 



16,2151 15.628 

28,956 

27.906 


France, . . 

876 

853 

840 

l6i.7 

104.3 

9,651 

12,622 

11,235 

17,233 

22.540 

20.063 

76.5 

85.9 

Greece . . . 

mi 

551 

611 

... 


4,221 

4.534 

7.538 

8.096 



Hungary 

2.843 

2,765 

99.6 

idi5 

57,335 

31,269 

40,848| 

102.385 

55,838 

72.944 

m.4 

140.4 

Italy . { 


\ 3.643 

1 3.293 
( 323 


... 

... 

! 55.551 

« 56,426 
h 4.155! 

... 

j 99.198 

> 100,761 
\ 7.420 


... 

Poland. . . 

219 

230 

233 

95.4 

94.2 


2.78fl 

> 1.875 


4.978 

3,349 



Romania. . 

12.999 

12.773 

11,7571 101.8 

110.6 

110,231 

118.5911 114.538 

I%.842 

211,771 

204,533 

95.0 

96.2 

Switxerland. 

2 

2 

... 


53 

65 

94 

116 


. . 

Crecho- ( 3 ) 

211 

193 •) 2181109.5 

96 9 

4,163 

2.581 

'•) 3.539 

7.433 

4,609 

») 6,319 

161.3 

117.6 

Slovakia^ 4 ) 

192 

179,•) 1411 107.4 

136.7 

2.760 

1,320 •) I.OCO* 

4,928 

2.357 

») 3,409 

209.1 

144.6 

Yugoslavia. 

•) 6,450 

•) 6.109 

•) 6.178 

105 6 

104.4 

112.555 

66,765 

, 89.037j 

200,992 

119,224 

158.995 

168 6 

126.4 

Toial Lurope 


30J99 

29,336 

I 

... 

... 

337,033 

365,670 


60IM8 

652,984 

... 


U S. S R. . 

... 

7.998 

9,418 

t 

... 


61.509 

85.891 


109.838 

153,377 

... 

... 

Canada 

164 

168 

144 

97.8 

113.7 

3,324 

4.348 

1 

3.157 

5.935 

7,765 

5,637 

764 

105 3 

United States 

98.517 

95.333 

103.284 

103 3 

95 41 

855,120 

1.283.312 1.282.974 

1,527,000 

2.291,629 

2,291,025 

66.6 

66 .; 

Mexico, . 

... 

7.121 

7.840 

... 

... 

... 

36,853 

40.284 

65,810 

71,936 

... 


Total N, Am. 


102,622 

111,268 

... 



IJ24,513 1,326,415 


2,365,204 

2,368,598 



Manchukuo. 

3.136 

3.053 

2,519 

102.7 

124.5 

46.782 

43,652 

36.046 

83.540 

77,950 

64,371 

107.2 

i29.e 

Syria & I,eb. 


80 

62 




831 

610 

1,483 

1,090 


. .. 

Turkey. . . 

1.031 

1.012 

959 

101.9 

107.5 

7 ) 11.154 

10.177 

10,716 

') 19,917 

18,173 

19,135 

— 

— 

Toial Asia . 

... 

4,145 

3,540 

1 


... 

54,660 

1 

47,374 


97,606 

84,596 



Algeria . . 


15 

22 

95 8 

66.3 

132 

88 

1 

141 

' 236 

158 

251 

149.6 

94.C 

Egipt . . . 

• • • 

1.635 

1,881 



... 

37.236' 38.542 


66.494 

68,825 

• r « 


Eritrea . . 


10 

26 




79| 227 


142 

406 



Kenya 8 ). . 


129 

152 




2.300 2.107 


4.108 

3.763 



I^^euch Mo¬ 








1 






rocco , . . 

1,043 

959 

848 

, 108.7 

122.9 

5,278 

3.072. 3.4% 

9,425 

5,486 

1 6,242 

171.8 

151.C 

Tunisia 9 ) . 

44 

47 



132 

' 130 


236 

' 232 



Total N. Afr, 

... 

2,792 

2,976 

I ... 


... 

42,907 44,643 


76,624 

79,719 


. . 



10) 

10 ) 

1 




i 






Argentina . 

. •. 

18.854 

1 15.250, ... 

• • • 


219,793 

189.911 


392.489 

339,127 

... 





1 










•Un. of 3 . Air. 

... 


5.927, ... 

... 


29.597 

34.425 


52.852 

61.474 



Toiais 

\ 0 } 


U8,812 

... 



I.878.IMV974.01t 


S.m.771 

S,5SS,0S4 



1 ... 

188,810 

171,788 

... 

... 



1 

S.648.600 

9,678,401 

... 

... 


• Not included in the total. — a) Not including TJ. S S R — 6) Including U S S. R. — i) Spring crop 
(maggango). — a) Summer crop (einguatUtno). — 3 ) Crop grown alone. — 4 ) Mixed crop. — 5) ^934 only. — 
6) Area harvested, — 7) 37 vilayets only. — 8) Cultivation by Europeans — 9 ) Malre and sorghum. — 10 ) Area 
sown. — rx) Years 1933/34 and i 934 / 35 < 


PakMne: The maize yield is much below the normal, due to failure of spring rains. 
The decrease as compared with 1935 is one of about 25 per cent. 
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Egypt' Harvesting of nth maize is general in the south of the Delta and maturation 
of the early crops is progressing in the other localities where harvesting began. The 
state of the crop is average. 

Union of South Africa: In September every preparation was made to commence 
ploughing for maize immediately after the first rains have fallen. 


RICE 


Italy. Forecasts of good production, despite damage caused by rather cold weather 
and stemrot, are confirmed 

British Guiana' It was reported in September that owing to the heavy rains in 
he first half of the year the coming crop would be poor 

Taiwan' Conditions for the second rice crop are fairly good. 

French Indo-China At the end of September second crop, tenth month rice in 
Tonkin and second vSemester rice in Annam had a very satisfactory appearance; late 
rice, which had already been harv'ested, gave good unit yields In general, save in 
some few localities that sufT(‘red troin drought, especially in the extreme south of ^Vmiani, 
the crop seemed lilcely to be good in Tonkin and Annam, jiarticularly in the latter 
country In Cambodia, on the other hand, in consequence ot excessive rams and inun¬ 
dations only an average crop is expected. In Cochin-China transplantings were every - 
where carried out in Scq)tember, growth of tranplantings was normal m the eastern 
provinces. There are no rejiorts of daniaee from insctls or other harmful animals 
Java arid Madura The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Fconomic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Inches c'onimunicates the following details on the rice area -- 


Area harvested in ^tpitniher —- 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 

Area harvested i January to 30 September.— 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 

Area of standing crop at the end of September 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi . 




icres 

mres 

382,800 

334 AOO 


2,700 

7,c)To,700 

7,647,800 

970,900 

947 > 7 oo 

903,200 

1,011,000 

35 AOO 

39,000 


British Malaya With the exception of a few areas, the rainfall in August and 
September was below the average for these mouths throughout the Peninsula. Towards 
the end of September planting in Kedah was completed in the north and proceeded well 
elsewhere imder satisfactory conditions. In Province Wellesley the low rainfall delayed 
planting somewhat, but in the earlier-planted areas the crop had made satisfactory 
growth. The shortage of water also delayed planting in the Krian district of Perak, 
while in Perak North and Central planting had been completed or was nearing completion 
in most areas. In Selangor, water shortage still remained a serious problem in prac¬ 
tically all areas in Kuala Selangor district, including Panchang Bedena and Yanjong 
Karang. In Negri Sembilan the position was satisfactory except in Kuala Pilah, where 
times ot planting had been irregular. In Malacca planting was completed and growth 
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Rice. 


QoTJtnuns.s 

Area 



Production of rough rice 



§ 

1935/36 

Aver¬ 

age 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

1 

% 1936/37 

1936'37 

1935/36 

Average 

i930'3i 

to 

1934^35 

1936/37 

1935/36 

Average 

1930/31 

to ! 

1934 35 

, 

% 1936/37 

1933 / 

1936 

Aver¬ 

age 

1935 

1936 

Aver 

age 


1,000 acres 

« TOO 

«= xoo 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 45 lb 

=» 100 

xoo 

Bulgaria 

15 

19 

18 

81 2 

85.0 

315 

380 

342 

699 

844 

76. 

82 8 

91 9 

United States 

895 

793 

887 

112.9 

100.9 

20.295 

17,159 

18,707 

45,100 

38,132 

41,573 

1 1183 

108 5 

India x) 

77.786 

75.698 

75.579 

102 8 

102 9 







1 

1 

Japan 

7,855 

7.866 

7.887 

999 

99 6 

271.636 

235.097 

249.718 

603,623 

522.427 

554,917 

.11551 1088 

Turkej 

88 

in 

71 

79 0 

123 7 

a) 2.452 

1.979 

1,005 

a) 5.448 

4.399 

2,2331 - 


-- 

— 



_ 

1 

_ — 



_ 

_ 





x) First estimate - 2 ) 37 vilavets only 


was generally satisfactory except in a few areas where some water shortage was expe¬ 
rienced Reports on the crop from Pahang were generally satisfactory and those from 
Kelantan were more optimistic than previously The weather favoured ease of culti¬ 
vation in respect of dry padi and the transplanting of long-term wet padi was being 
carried ont with remarkable rapidity 

Egypt. Harvesting of the general crops of sefi rice is about to be completed. 
The work is active in threshing, winnowing and storing The late cultivation is in 
the way of getting full maturation The yield is expected to be nearly 13 per cent., 
above the average. 

Har\esting of mh rice was being carried out in October in the early crops, 
ripening is progressing in the general crops. Crop condition is normal 


POTATOES 

With the production figures received from France and Czechoslovakia the 
numerical evaluation is now to hand for all the most important producer coun¬ 
tries. 

The forecast for the French crop, which two months ago was given with 
every reserve, has not been realised and the results of this season, thanks to 
the good weather conditions which have prevailed during the last month, may 
be considered good. In fact, this year’s yield not only exceeds last year’s 
rather scarce production by 12.5 per cent but it also exceeds the five-year 
average by 3 per cent. 

An abundant crop is reported from Czechoslovakia, 21 per cent greater 
than that of 1935 and about 2 per cent in excess of the average; this season’s 
yield is fairly near that of the good crop years 1934 and 1931. 

Among producing countries of lesser importance for which data were still 
lacking, Austria and Bulgaria report good average crops. 


hi. II Ingl 



Potatoes. 



|| Area 

Production 




Aver- 

% 193 O 



Average 



Average 

% 1936 




age 





1930 



1930 



Countries 

1936 

1935 

1930 



1936 

1935 

to 

1936 

1935 

to 


— 




to 


Aver- 








Aver- 




1934 

1935 

age 



1934 



1934 

1935 

age 





SB IOC 








» 300 



1 z,ooo acres 


ca 100 

1 1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 6 o lbs. 


XOO 


332 

330 

600 

100.5 

55.4 

35.928 

35,739 

63,700 

59,878 

59.564 

106,164 

100.5 

56.4 


6,569 

6,472 

6,469 

101.5 

101.5 

979.142 

875.452 

945.291 

1,631,871 

1,459.057 

1.575.454 

111.8 

103.6 

Austria . . 

502 

494 

490 

101.5 

102.5 

55.103 

52.746 

57,939 

91,836 

87.908 

96,562 

104 5 

95.1 

*Belgium . . 

402 

403 

413 

99.8 

97.4. 


66.270 

79.056 


110,448 

131.757 



Bulgaria . . 

35 

36 

34 

97.6 

104 . 4 ' 

i.‘667 

2.663 

1,590 

4.445 

4.439 

2.650, 

1 * 00.1 

16*7.8 

* Denmark. . 

186 

186 

175 

100.1 

106 5, 


27,170 

25,827 


45,282 

43,044 



*Spain . . . 


1,060 

1036 




106.632 

106,667 


177,716 

177,775 

^ * 


Estonia . . 

183 

182 

170 

1 * 00.6 

107.9| 

2i.483 

19.681 

19,143 

3^*804 

32.800 

31,905 

109.2 

11^2 

•Irish Free 











1 



State . . . 


336 

345 




57.731 

55.223 

... 

96,218 

92,039, 



Finland . . 

210 

204 

191 

1*02.9 

109*8 

29,158 

27.978 

23,417 

48.596 

46,629 

39,028 

1*04* 2 

124.5 

Prance. . . 

3.487 

3,490 

3.496 

99.9 

99.8 

355.164 

315,700 

344,723 

591.928 

526.156 

574,527 

112.5 

103,0 

England and 











1 



Wales. . . 

456 

463 


98.5 

95.7| 

59.427 

64,490 

69.091 

99.045 

107,483 

115,151 

92.2 

86.0 

Scotland . . 

133 

132 

139 

101.1 

96.0 

20,496 

19.846 

21,522 

34.160 

33.077 

35.870 

103.3 

95.2 

•Northern 





1 






I' 


Ireland . . 

132 

12 ^ 

138 

102.1 

95.7! 


19.862 

20,392 


33.103 

33.987 



•Greece . . . 


47 

38| 




2,297 

1.865 


3,829 

3.108 



Hungary. . 

726 

695 

711 

1*04.5 

102 . 2 ' 

58.689 

30,703 

38.893 

97,813 

51,171 

64.82(^ 

1*91.2 

150.9 

•Italy . . . 


1,004 



. 1 


46,600 

52.189 


79,332 

86.980| 



Eatvia. . . 

2 % 

306 

251 

*96 8 

118.0 

27,489 

32,213 

27,887 

45.815 

53.688 

46,477' 

85.3 

*98.6 

Eithuania . 

442 

435 

423 

101.5 

104.5 

H806 

39,105 

44,057 

74,675 

65,174 

73,427 

114.6 

101.7 

Euzcmburg. 

41 

41 

40 

99.8 

100.1 

4.411 

3,196 

4,236 

7,352 

5,326 

7,060 

138.0 

104.1 

Malta . . . 

10 

8 

7 

123 6 

137.5 

525 

392 

574 

875 

654 

956 

133.8 

91.5 

Norway . . 

127 

123 

119 

104.0 

106.9 

22.380 

20,205 

19,192 

37,299 

33.674 

31,9861 

110.8 

116.6 

Netherlands 

277 

344 

395 

80.6 

70.3 

48.061 

58.624 

68.343 

80.100 

97.704 

113,903' 

82.0 

70.3 

Poland. , . 

7,149 

6.998 


102.2 

106.0| 

705.041 

716.543 

677,552 

1,175.044 

1.194.214*1.129.231 

98.4 

104.1 

•Portugal. . 


80 

76 


... 1 


11.305 

13,305 


18.842 

22.174 



•Romania. . 

535 

511 

482 

1*04.7 

111 . 0 ' 


41.778 

37,7441 


69.629 

62,905 



Sweden . . 

319 

319 

331 

99.9 

96.3, 

41,249 

38.374 

40,936! 

68.746 

63,956 

68,226 

1*07 5 

100.8 

Switzerland. 

116 

113 

116 

102.6 

100 5 

12.787 

14,956 

16,190 

21.311 

24,927 

26,983 

85.5 

79.0 


104 

99 

90 

105.2 

116.6 

7,107 

5,975 

6,770 

11.845 

9,958 

11,284 

119.0 

105.0 

vpZccnosi 1 

1,769 

1,751 

1,688 

101.0 

104.8 

197.843 

163,284 

194,859 

329.732 

272,135 

324.758 

121 2 

101.5 

•Yugoslavia. 

655 

656 

617 

99.9 

106.2 


29,794 

32,118 

1 1 

... ! 

49,656 

53,529 


... 

Total Europe 

23,283 

23,035 

22,978 

101.1 

101.3 

2,728,956 

2,537,865 

\2,685,905^ 

4,548,170 

4,229,694 

4,476,422 

107.5 

101.6 

•U.S S. R. 

... 

18,226 

14,724 





l,070.73lj 



1.784.516 



Canada . . 

496 

507 

556 

97.9 

89.2 

39.063 

38,670 

46,160, 

65.105 

64,450 

76.934 

101.0 

84.6 

United States 

3,217 

3.551 

3,426 

90.6 

93.9 

199 200 


221.944' 

332.000 

387,678 

369,907 

85.6 

89.8 

•Syria and Ee- 








1 






hanon. . . 


18 

18 



•.. 

1.004| 

903 


1,673 

1,505 



•Turkey. . . 

’ *1*30 

115 

100 

11 * 2.6 

r30*.5 


2,8311 

1 2,711 


3.885 

4,518 




18 

18 

24 

100.0 

74.2 

1,005 

1,067 

946' 

1,675 

1,778 

1.576 

94.3 

106.3 

Algeria . ^ 

25 

23 

23 

108.9 

106.0 

* . . 

1,319 

1,0461 


2,199 

1,743 

• P • 


•Eritrea. . . 

... 

1 

1 



... 

8 

6 

... 

13 

9 


... 

•New Zealand 

... 

23 

25 

... 

... 

... 

2,710 

2.856 

... 

4,517 

4,760 

... 


Totals. . . 

27»014 

274U 

26,984 

99.7 

101.1 

2,968,224 

2310,209 

2,954,955 

I,946»950 

4,683,600 

4,924.839 

105.6 

100,4 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — s) Early potatoes. — /) Eate potatoes. 


Alterations in figures for countries whose crop has already been reported 
are of little importance; only Germany has raised the total yield by about 
one million quintals and the United States reports an increase of nearly 3 million 
quintals. 
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The yields already reported comprising among others the four large Euro¬ 
pean producing countries as well as Canada and the United States and represent¬ 
ing more than 90 per cent, of world production, exclusive of the U. S. S. R., 
reach a total this year of 2,968,000 centals (4,947,000 short tons), as against 
2,810,000 centals (4,684,000 short tons) in 1935 and 2,955,000 centals (4,925,000 
short tons), the average during the preceding five-year period. 

The data which are still lacking in regard to production cannot make any 
serious difference to the figures for 1936 and this season's crop may be con¬ 
sidered good. 


« 4 : « 

Belgium: Potatoes were lifted in good conditions The vield of the late varieties 
was rather mediocre in many districts. 

France: Ulfting has ];een completed The harvest has been average and slightly 
inferior to that of last year. On the other hand, conser\ation will be more difficult 
in certain districts on account of mildew, which has caused abundant rot in about ten 
departments (about 30 per cent of the yield) and also, exceptionallv, on account of the 
early frosts during the period of lifting 

It should also be mentioned that though the yield of seed potatoes selected and 
accepted by the sanitary authorities is greater than that of last year and almost as 
great as that of two years ago (3^7.000 centals and 562.000 bushels as against 243,000 
and 404.000 in 1935 and 375,000 and 625,000 in 1934), the proportion of tubers class¬ 
ified in the first category (ClavSs 4 ^ is relatively small (lo 8 per cent as against 20.9 per 
cent in 1935 and 76.5 per cent in 1934) 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland Lifting was carried out, in ideal conditions 
and was nearly completed by the end of the month In Fmgland and Wales disease 
was reported to be rather more prevalent than u.sual and there were doubts as to the 
keeping qualities of some of the crop 

Hungary: Lifting of potatoes was still in progress in .some places towards the end 
of October, generally speaking, however, the har\’^est w’as conqileted The tubers are 
w^ell-developed and unaffected by disease 

Poland' The exceptionally cold autumn and the excessive precipitation w^ere 
unfavourable. 

Czechoslovakia: Lifting of potatoes, which is already completed or in full swing, 
has given entirely satisfactory results The quality of the tubers is good except for 
cases of rot in several districts. 


SUGAR 

In those countries in which the work of lifting was not completed by the 
end of October or the beginning of November the w^eather was fairly favourable, 
the mild temperature and the rain which fell rather frequently making the 
gropnd soft and suitable for lifting the roots. In the U S S R.. on the other 
hand, some difficulty was encountered in the use of machines and farmers had 
to lift the beets by hand, thus slackening the rhythm of the work. 

Since the publication of the last Bulletin a few unimportant changes, as a 
result of recent information received, will have to be made in the estimate of 
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Production of Beet^sugar {raw). 


COUNTRIl^S 

Total paoDtJcrxoN during the season 

% * 936-37 

1936 37 ‘) 

1935 36 

Average 

1930-31 
to 1934 33 

193 O 37 

1935 36 

Average 

1930-31 
to 1934-35 

■ 

Average 

«. 100 

Thousand centals 

Short tons 

Germany 

38.363 

36.905 

36.757 

1.918.118 

1.845.244 

1,837.850 

1^ 

104 

Austria 

3.314 

4.539 

3.842 

165.700 

226,950 

192,101 

73 

86 

Belgium. 

5.456 

5,229 

5.490 

272.800 

261.456 

274.476 

104 

99 

Bulgaria 

198 

323 

667 

10.000 

16.162 

33.361 

61 

30 

Denmark 

4.630 

5.379 

3,468 

230,000 

269,000 

173,392 

86 

134 

Irish Free State 

2.155 

1.985 

740 

107,743 

99.241 

36,978 

109 

291 

Finland 

220 

191 

143 

10.000 

9,540 

7,150 

116 

154 

France 

20.503 

20,283 

23,224 

1.030.000 

1.010.000 

1.161,162 

101 

88 

Great Britain 

10,817 

11.339 

10.011 

540,850 

566.929 

500.526 

95 

108 

Hungary 

2.844 

2,579 

3,166 

142,000 

128.926 

158,302 

no 

90 

Italy 

7,231 

7,069 

7.884 

362,000 

353.458 

394,199 

102 

92 

X^atvia 

758 

1,117 

608 

37,885 

55.872 

30,410 

68 

125 

JCithuama 

492 

488 

270 

24.600 

24.398 

13,494 

lOi 

182 

Netherlands 

5,225 

4,976 

5 273 

261,000 

248.783 

263 653 

105 

99 

Poland 

9.590 

9.800 

10 912 

480.000 

490,018 

545,617 

98 

88 

Romania 

2.039 

3.247 

2 455 

102 000 

162.362 

122.754 

63 

83 

Sweden 

6,614 

6.493 

5 036 

300.000 

324,628 

251,811 

t02 

131 

Switzerland 

198 

185 

165 

10 000 

9 300 

8,230 

107 

121 

Czechoslovakia 

15,220 

12.582 

16 547 

761,009 

629,067 

827,361 

121 

92 

Yugoslavia 

1.942 

1,980 

1,791 

97.100 

99.004 

89.525 

98 

108 

Total Europe a) 

137,909 

136 689 

138449 

6 862 805 

6,830 338 

6 922,352 

101 

100 

USSR 

44.093 

44 093 

27 580 ’ 

2 000 000 

2.000 000 

1 378 999 

100 

160 

Total Europe b) 

181,902 

180,782 1 

166029 t 

8,862 805 ' 

' 8 830 338 ' 

8 301,351 

1 101 

no 

Canada 

1.594 1 

1 362 

I 316 

79 700 

68.099 

65.814 

1 117 

121 

United States 

29,300 

25 483 

28 056 

1,465 000 

1,274 100 

I 402 765 

1 

1 115 

104 

Total N America 

30 8<i4 

26 845 

29 372 

1,544,700 

1,342,199 

1 468 579 

115 

105 

Japan 

1,014 

' 784 1 

629 1 

51 000 

39 190 1 

1 31 470 

129 

161 

Turkey 

1.499 

1 311 1 

861 

75 000 

65.574 

i 43.065 

114 

174 

Total Asm 

2,513 

2 095 

1,490 

126,000 ^ 

104,764 

74,535 

120 

169 


171,216 

165,629 

169,311 

8,533,505 

8,277,301 

8,465,466 

103 

101 

TOTALS 

215,309 

209,722 

196,891 

10,533,505 

10,277,301 

9,844,465 

103 

109 


a) Not including USSR — b) Including USSR — i) Approximate data 


the crop yield in some countries, but these alterations will not increase the general 
total of world yield as anticipated in consequence of the favourable conditions 
during the last period of growth in almost all the beet-growing countries. 

I/eaving out the U R S S , whose statistics are still uncertain, European 
sugar-beet productions for the season 1936-37, according to present estimates, 
should exceed that of last season by i per cent -and be practically the same as 
the average yield for the five preceding seasons. The world total, on the other 
hand, thanks to the large yield obtained in the United States, shows an increase 
in sugar production for this season of 3 per cent over that of the year 1935-36, 
although, like that of Europe, it is almost equal to the average 

In another table are indicated the stocks of beet- and cane-sugar at the 
beginning of the present season in comparison with that of 1935-36 and with 
those of the five previous seasons The stocks under consideration are those be¬ 
longing to a fair number of European and several extra-European countries; 
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COUNTRIBB 

1936 

*933 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 




(Thousand centals) 



Germany. 

7.965 

8,188 

5,657 

7,597 

16,453 

16,378 

6,850 

Austria. 

2,033 

1,422 

196 

315 

154 

672 

278 

Belgium. 

1,392 

1,453 

1,162 

1,252 

1,455 

1,874 

! 1,351 

France.. . 

7,132 

8,647 

4,491 

5,304 

4,833 

6.784 

4,689 

United Kingdom. 

3,754 

4,852 

5,944 

6,989 

4,663 

4.828 

5,415 

Hungary. 

606 

620 

646 

875 

600 

1,043 

320 

Italy .. 

4.749 

5.928 

5,895 

4.669 

5,741 

5,922 

5.115 

Hetberlands. 

2,976 

3,450 

4,332 

3,327 

2,937 

3.530 

2,302 

Poland. ... 

1.953 

2,317 

2,154 

3,783 

3,893 

5,822 

3,510 

Romania. 

1,786 

1,131 

871 

i 425 

1,179 

2,205 

721 

Sweden. 

2,632 

2.754 

2,972 

2.156 

2,088 

2,568 

1.947 

Czechoslovakia. 

2,198 

2,183 

1.997 

1 2,989 

4.676 

6,905 

1 2,529 

Total Europe . 

39,177 

42,945 

36,317 

1 39,681 

1 48.672 

58,531 

1 35,027 

Canada . 

2,165 

2,176 

2,141 

2.127 

1 2.103 

1,847 

1,860 

Cuba. 

27,075 

28,149 

45,623 

1 49,567 

52,369 

56.042 

61,134 

United States (ports). 

8,986 

14,493 

17,271 

9.513 

11,804 

12,088 

10,362 

Puerto Rico. 

5,827 

4.378 

7.300 

1.975 

3,814 

3.836 

1 2.910 

Java. 

20,245 

35.323 

53,156 

i 65.945 

64,280 

43,610 

1 32,880 

Philippines. 

507 

419 

1,014 

22 

516 

0 

, 626 

Afloat. . . 

5,732 

8,422 

5,291 

, 5,534 

7,165 

1 5.776 

4.850 

Total 

109.714 

136,305 

168,113 

174,364 

190,723 

' 181,730 

149,649 




(Thousand short tons) 



Germany . 

398 

409 

283 

380 

1 823 

819 

, 342 

Austria .... 

102 

71 

10 

16 

' 8 

34 

14 

Belgium ... 

70 

73 

58 

63 

73 

94 

1 68 

Prance . . . 

357 

432 

225 

265 

1 242 

339 

234 

United Kingdom . ... 

188^ 

243 

297 

349 

1 233 

241 

271 

Hungary . 

30 

31 

32 

44 

1 50 

52 

16 

Italy . 

237 

296 

295 

233 

' 287 

296 

256 

Netherlands . 

149 

173 

217 

166 

147 

, 176 

115 

Poland . 

98 

116 

108 

189 

195 

1 291 

175 

Rumania . 

89 

57 

44 

21 

59 

, 110 

36 

Sweden . 

132 

138 

149 

108 

104 

1 128 

97 

Czechoslovakia ... . | 

1 110 

109 

100 

149 

234 


126 

Total Europe . j 

1 1,960 

2,148 

1,818 

1,983 

2,435 

1 

1 2,925 

' 1,750 

Canada . 

, 108 

109 

107 

106 

105 

\ 

92 

1 93 

Cuba . 

' 1.354 

1,407 

2,281 

2,478 

2.618 

2,802 

1 3.057 

United States (ports) . . 

1 449 

725 

864 

476 

590 

604 

518 

Puerto Rico .... . . 1 

1 291 

219 

365 

99 

191 

192 

146 

Java . . j 

1 1.012 

1,766 

2,658 

3,297 

3,214 

2,180 

1.644 

Philippines . 

1 25 

21 1 

51 

1 

26 

0 

31 

Afloat . 

j 287 

421 ! 

265 

277 

358 

289 

243 

Total 

5.486 

6,816 1 

8,409 

8.717 

9,537 

9,084 

1 

7.482 

1 

i) Many of these figures are taken from the Monthly 1 
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Sugar production. 






(U. s. 

S. K. not included) 






1935*36 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930 - 3 * 

1929-30 




(Thousand centals) 



Europe . 

136,467 

151,877 

132,322 

121,607 

130,183 

188,231 

160,080 

Total . 

601.203 

549,835 

543,882 

523,445 

556,427 

601J247 

593.553 




(Thousand short tons) 



Europe . 

6,823 

7.594 

6,616 1 

6,080 

6,509 

9,411 

8,004 

Total . 

30,060 

27,491 

27,194 j 

26,172 

27,821 

30,062 

29,677 
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among the most important sugar producing countries who have already sent 
in their statements are, Canada, Cuba, the United States, Puerto Rico, Java 
and the Philippines. Floating stock is also included. We are not publishing 
data for Spanish stocks this year as they are as yet unknown. 

Countries omitted are those that have not yet published the figures of sugar 
stocks; the stocks shown in the table, although they do not represent the world 
total are sufficient in number and importance to afford an approximation of 
the general fluctuation of stocks. 

From the table it may be deduced that European sugar stocks, which have 
been on the decrease since 1931, show a rise at the end of the 1935-36 season, 
following almost constantly the corresponding movement in the sugar yield. 
The great majority of European countries, with the exception only of Austria, 
Romania and to a small extent of Czechoslovakia, show a decrease in stocks 
from I September 1935 to i September 1936. The extra-European countries 
included in the table show a constant decrease in stocks as from i September 
1932, the fall becoming more and more rapid every year till the deficit is more 
than 22,000,000 centals (1,100,000 short tons) between i September 1935 and 
I September 1936. A considerable amount of this decrease is due to the Java 
stocks, as this country after many years of sacrifice is now adjusting production 
to the consumer's demand. 

Taking into account the data which are at present to hand regarding stocks, 
import and export trade and yield, an estimate may be made of the consumption 
of sugar. On the basis of this calculation it would appear that in Europe the 
consumption of sugar maintains the increase which commenced during the 
1933-34 season, and this fact is confirmed by almost all official estimates of 
sugar consumption during the season 1935-36. 

In extra-European countries also the consumption shows an increase which 
for the 1935-36 season is fairly considerable. The estimate of consumption 
calculated by the Institute has not as yet been confirmed by official estimates 
which will be published later by certain countries only; in the case of the 
United States, however, private estimates lead to the same conclusions. 

E. R. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Belgium: The cold weather at the beginning of October yellowed the foliage of the 
beets and accelerated ripening. 

Francia: The dry weather during the first three weeks of October favoured lifting 
later, and particularly during the" first ten days of November, it was somewhat hampered 
by rains which were sometimes very abundant, but the work was already well advanced 
in all regions. 

It would appear that this year the beet yield will be .somewhat greater than last 
year in spite of a considerable reduction in area sown (see the Table of Provisional 
Estimates). It should be noted that the yield figure given in the table includes beets 
for distillation, which have not been considered separately since last year; these beets, 
taking an average during the period 1930-34, represent 14 per cent of the total production 
(about 20,000,000 centals and 1,400,000 sli. tons). 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: There was great improvement during Oc¬ 
tober and the crop generally appeared better than appeared possible two months 
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Sugar-beet. 



Area 

Production 




Aver- 

% 1936 



Average 



Average 

% 1936 




age 





1930 



1930 



Countries 

1936 

1935 

1930 


— 

1936 

1935 

to 

1936 

1935 

to 


— 




to 


Aver- 








Aver- 




1934 

1935 

age 



X934 



1934 

1935 

age 





100 








— 100 



I, 

000 acres 


*S- 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 short tons j 


«= 100 

Germany . . 

%l 

921 

887 

104.3 

108.3 

252,435 

232,984 

232.837 

12.622 

11,649 

11,642 

108.3 

108.4 

Belgium . . 

127 

127 

133 

100.1 

95.7 

... 

33.844 

36.475 


1,692 

1,824 



Bulgaria 

12 

17 

31 

67.0 

37.6 

1,371 

3.401 

4.873 

69 

170 

244 

40.3 

*28.1 

Denmark. . 

122 

124 

97 

98.4 

125.9 

* * ^ 

41.339 

26.711 


2,067 

1,336 



Finland . . 

8 

7 

6 

109.3 

140.1 

1,764 

1.517 

1,214 

88 

76 

61 

116.3 

145.3 

France i). . 

710 

748 

780 

94.9 

91.0 

176.428 

183,379 

198,168 

8.821 

9,169 

9,908 

962 

89.0 

EngLandW . 

357 

367 

319 

97.2 

111.9 

64,774 

75.0401 63.836 

3,239 

3,752 

3,192 

86.3 

101.5 

Scotland . . 

7 

7 

3 

94.0 

279.4 

. 

1,478! 4901 ... 

74 

25 



Hungary . . 

122 

116 

128 

104.6 

95.1 

24,122 

16.953 

22,676!. 1.206 

, 848 

1.134 

1*42.3 

1*06.4 

Italy. . . . 

... 

227 

238 


-. - 

.. - 

51.252 

1 56.494 


2.563 

2,825 



I^atvia . . . 

... 

38 

2 ) 29 

. .. 

. -. 

... 

6.471' 3 ) 5.749 

* 

324 

3 ) 287 



Lithuania . 

17 

171 8 

100.0 

210.2 


2.998 

1.423 


! 150 

71 

... 


Netherlands 

108 

102 

lit 

106 5 

97.31 

35,274 

33,648 

37,188 

i.764 

1.682 

1.859 

104.8 

94*9 

Poland . . . 

297 

293 

327 

101.3 

9\.(A 


55.128 

62.945' ... 

1 2,756 

3,147 

... 


Rumania 

72 

91 

81 

79,5 

88.9 


1 13,812 

12.292' ... 

691 

615 

1 


Sweden . . 

126 

125 

105 

100.7 

119.5 

40,477 

41.138 

32,391 

1 2.024 2.057 

1,620 

1 *98.4 

1*25.0 

Switzerland 

4 

4 

4 

113.3 

1194 

1.543 

1.323 

I.I 6 I 

77 

66 

58 

116 7 

132.9 

Czechoslov 

381 

387 

425 

1 98.4 

89.7 

92.452 

80.521 

100.434 4,623 

I 4,026 

5.022 

1148 

92.1 

Yugoslavia 

75 

74 

100 

100.41 75.1 

1 10,675 

14.001' ... 

534 

700 

1 ... 

... 

U, S S. R . 

4)3,021 

3,027 

3,144 

99.8 

96 1 


357.371 

t 

233,612 ... 

17,868 

11,680 

1 •" 


Canada. 

56 

53 

49 

106.5 

1132 

11.380 

1 9.316 9.283 569 

! 466 

464 

' 122.2 

122.6 

United States 

819 

763 

801 

107 3 

102 2 

190.000, 158,160 178.884 9.500 

1 7,908 

8.944 

1 120 I 

1 

106.2 

Turkey 

61 

51 

38 

1195 

1 158 0 

... 

j 6.614 5.603 

I 331 

280 

1 ... 

1 


i) Including beets for usines — 2) Average 1^32 to i03t — i) Average and 1934 — 4) Area sown 
on !■> May, those estimate by Plan in 3,076,000 acres 


previously The roots continued to show good growth and sugar content ^o increase 

Hungary' Lifting and carting of vsugar-beets was in progress low^ards the end of 
October, (knierally speaking, the roots are fairlv well-developed and unaffected by 
disease 

Netherlands, According to the analysis ot sugar-beets made during the first week 
of October, the average weight of the roots is 27 ounces, as against 28 ounces on an ave 
rage for the same period during the four prect'ding } ears The weight of sugar per root 
has been calculated at 0 i ounces as against 4 9 ounccvs for the same average 

Poland The exceptionally cold autumn and the excessive precipitation were 
unfavourable 

( zechoslovakta The sugar-beet crop has been so abundant this year that a portion 
has l>een used for cattle fodder. 

IJ S. S. R, : On 25 October the plan for sugar-beet harvesting was carried out to the 
extent of 75 against 03 per cent at the sanu date last > ear Harvesting is progrcvssing 
satisfactorily in Odessa, Kiev and Vinnica but is considi rably behind in Voronezh and 
Ktursk. Transport is proceeding slowly. On 25 October about one-third of the beet in 
ITkraina remained on the fields. 

Barbados: Good show^ers it September benefited the cane crop. 
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Bnttsh Guiana • Weather conditions in September were very hot and dry. Grinding 
of the autumn crop was progressing satisfactorily and good yields were reported. 

Jamaica * According to the most recent estimate production of cane-sugar in 1935-36 
was about 2,049,000 centals (102,400 short tons) against 1,719,000 (86,000) in 1934-35 
and 1,354,000 (67,700) on the average of the five seasons ending 1933-34; percentages 
119,2 and 151,3- 

Leeward Islands: It was reported in September that prospects for next year's sugar 
crops in Antigua and St Kitts continued to be very favourable. 

St. Lucia: According to the moat recent estimate production of cane-sugar in 
1935-36 was about 181,000 centals (9,100 short tons) against 163,000 (8,200) in 1934- 
1935 and 117,000 (5,900) on the average of the five seasons ending 1933-34, percen¬ 
tages 111.4 and 155.2. 

Trinidad: Weatlier conditions in September were seasonable, but rainfall was 
somewhat heavier than usual. The young canes were in very healthy condition and 
prospects for the 1937 crop were promising. 

Formosa: The condition of the sugar-cane crop, which is at present being cut, 
is fairly satisfactory. Germination of the cane which has just been planted is prog¬ 
ressing normally. 

French Indo-China' Growth was satisfactory at tlie end of September in Tonkin 
and Annam except in some districts where the crops have suffered either from drought 
or from excess of rain, in some districts in Tonkin the cane has already been cut and 
the yield is good (125-250 centals) (6-12 short tons) per acre 

Iran • According to recent estimates the sugar-beet crop in the province of Fars- 
istan is estimated this year at about 170,000 centals (8,500 short tons). This yield is 
three times greater than that of T93S. 

Java and Madura: Throughout the sugar-cane area warm cloud v weather continued 
to prevail and tliere were only slight local showers. New plantings were generally 
very satisfactory though in places the reduced water supply resulted in rather thin canes. 

Eg^pt: The early crops of sugar-cane began maturation, the re.st of the cultiva¬ 
tions are progressing in the growth and the formation of the intemodes. Irrigation 
is active and cutting of the areas destined for consumption is progressing. Crop 
condition is normal. 

Mauritius: Weather conditions in September were fair, but rainfall was deficient. 
The revised official estimate of the sugar crop is 5,500,000 centals (275,000 short 
tons) as compared with 6,184,000 (309,000) in 1935-36 and 4,729,000 (236,000) on 
the average of the preceding five seasons Percentages 89 and 116. 

Union of South Africa: Crop condition in September averaged 6 per cent, below 
normal. Weather favoured growth but more rain was needed. The increase in the 
estimate of production is due to the impro\ed .sugar content 

According to the most recent e.stiipate production of cane-sugar in 1936-37 will 
be about 8,860,000 centals (443,000 short tons) against 8,346,000 (417,300) in 1935-36 
and 7,312,000 (365,600) on the average of the five years ending 1934-35 percentages 
106.2 and 121.2. 


VINES 

The vintage which is still in progress in the majority of wine-growing regions, 
has been hampered by the bad weather which prevailed during either the first 
or the second half of October, sometimes lasting throughout the month. In 
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consequence there has been further crop loss from rot in certain of the most 
important vine-growing regions and particularly in Central and Northern Italy, 
in South-west and Central France and in certain cases there has also been a 
decline in quality. 

The deficit in the crop seems to be considerably more serious than was 
estimated last month in France and in Italy. According to the most recent 
information received, the French crop will be at least 40 per cent less than that 
of last year and a good quarter less than the average of the five preceding crops; 
this year’s vintage will thus take rank with the very bad crop of 1926 (937 million 
Imperial gallons or 1,125 million American gallons) which represented the absolute 
minimum. The situation in Italy would appear to be similar; the yield for 1936 
is as low as that of 1930 - 671 million Imperial gallons (806 million American 
gallons) - the lowest crop registered in Italy up to the present; the deficit in 
relation to last year’s crop is 40 per cent; wliile it had been estimated that this 
3’ear's yield would approach the average for the last five-year period 1930-1934, 
already quite a low average, it appears now that it will be about 20 per cent 
below this level. As regards Spain, it appears that the vintage, where the crop 
has been harvested, is good in La Mancha and certain regions bordering on 
that department, but production has, on the other hand, been mediocre in 
Catalonia and in certain other coastal provinces. Theoretically, the Spanish 
yield could be estimated this year at tw^o-thirds of a normal crop (440 million 
Imperial gallons - 530 million American gallons), after making the necessary 
reservations dependent on the present situation in that country. 

Details are still not to hand regarding production in Portugal, while the 
information published hereunder regarding Greece show^s a considerable deficit 
ill the crop. P^stimates of the North African crops are the same as for last month 
(barely 220 to 260 million Imperial gallons or 260 to 310 million American gallons). 

It is now possible to fix the total yield in the Danubian countries, Romania, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary and Bulgaria at from 300 to 330 million Imperial gallon^ 
(3(10 to 400 American gallons) as against 418 million Imperial gallons (502 million 
American gallons) last year and an average of 405 million Imperial gallons 
(48() million American gallons). The crop in Romania is definitely bad (40 to 
50 i)er cent less than last year, and a good third below* the previous five-3*ear 
average); it is also bad in Bulgaria, it wdll be average in Yugoslavia and good 
in Hungary. 

Central liuropean production seems also to be lower than the average and 
below that of last year. 

In the United vStates the deficit in relation to last >*eai will still represent a 
good average 5deld. 

On account of the revision of the estimates for France and Italy it is necessary 
to correct the total estimate of the wine crop for the noithern hemisphere made 
last month; it must be reduced by a good 300 million Imperial gallons (400 million 
American gallons). As far as can be conjectured in the absence of an}" official 
evaluation, this ^"ear’s production will barely exceed 2,800 million Imperial gal¬ 
lons 3,400 million American gallons), exclusive of the U. vS. S. R.; it wdll therefore 
slightly exceed the smallest vintage since the war, i. e. that of 1926 with 2,770 
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million Imperial gallons (3,330 million American gallons) in round numbers, and 
the 3deld will be less than that of any other crop during that period. The deficit 
in relation to the last five-year average will be about 900 million Imperial gallons 
(i.ioo million American gallons), i. e. about 25 per cent. 

It should be remarked, how’ever, that in consequence of the good IQ35 crops 
the stocks carried over from former crops are abundant not only in the important 
vine-growing countries but also in the lesser countries. 

It is estimated that France, Ttal}" and even Spain have sufficient carryover 
to maintain a normal wine consumption. In France and Algeria it may be esti¬ 
mated that the stock of old wine exceeds the normal volume by more than 400 
millions Imperial gallons (500 million American gallons), i. e. in a proportion 
equal to at least 30 per cent of a normal vintage, and therefore in excess of the 
relative deficit of the 3"car‘s production. 

In Spain the remaining stock was estimated at 30 per cent of a normal crop, 
or about equal to the deficit. In Italy, it would appear that a considerable quan¬ 
tity of wines are still in hand, and it is planned to distil a portion of this quantity 
on account of its low alcohol content. 

Therefore, in spite of the bad vintage this year, the total volume available at 
the beginning of the vintage year 1936-37 does not present a very serious deficit in 
relation to the average for the five ^^ears prifu to 1935, namely 10 per cent at most. 

The quality of the vintage is variable, fairly good in general in France, less 
good in Italy and unequal in the other countries. 

P 

* Ik * 

Bulgaria' In consequence of the frequent rain.s during the last few months oidiuni 
seriously affected vintage results The first official estimate of production is 6,476,000 
centals against 12,250,000 in 1935 ^i^d 8,563,000 on the average of 1030-34; per 
cent and 75.6 per cent. 

This is the lowest of the last ten years, taking into consideration the steady increa.se 
in vine area. 

France: No extension of cryptogramic diseases has been notified during the period 
prior to the \intage in the south-west, central and eastern regions On the other 
hand, the early frosts at the beginning of October were particularly unfavourable, 
delaying and even endangering the ripening of the grapes in some of the vine-growing 
regions; in most of the vineyards where the grapes had not already been harvested a 
large proportion of frost-bitten grapes was thus added to a vintage already attacked 
by rot. 

On account of this new damage and the receipt of more detailed information 
regarding the results of the grai)e harvest in the south, the estimate given last month 
of the total yield of grapes must be revised. The fir.st statements regarding the vintage 
in the department of Herault show an average deficit of 40 per cent on last year's figures 
and it is to be expected that the total yield in the four southern departments will not 
greatly exceed 440 million Imperial gallons (530 American gallons). The deficit in 
comparison with last year seems to be important also in the south-west and often more 
considerable in the other regions. The total yield in France in 1936 would seem to be 
no longet ffiirly near the minimums of the last five-year period but to approach those 
of the entire period since the War, namely tho.se of JQ26 and 1930, years of very serious 
ciy^ptogamic damage. 
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Wliile admitting the purely conjectural character of this estimate, it would never¬ 
theless appear that the total vintage will be between 880 and 900 million Imperial 
gallons (1,050 and 1,190 million American gallons), and that in any case it will not 
exceed the latter figure. 

On the other hand, however, though very unequal, the quality of the vintage as 
a whole would seem to be fairly satisfactory. 

In Vaucluse, in the south-east, late table grapes have also suffered from frost and 
from the fall in the temperature. 

Stocks remaining from previous production arc still very abundant, vStocks 
declared by viticulturists at the end of the season i935-3<^ show a total of 235 (306) 
million gallons, and this is merely a partial estimate exclusive of small vinegrowcrs, 
taking trade stock into account it may be estimated that the total availability of old 
wine at the end of the season exceeds the normal stock (for the period prior to the 
viticultural crisis, 1928-29 or 1929-30) by from 330 to 4^0 (400 to 530) million gallons. 

The total availability of French wines, inclusive of private and trade stocks, 
would seem to be around 1,500 to 1,600 {1,800 to 1930) million gallons, a level more 
or less equal to that of the good 3’ears prior to 1934: 19-9, 1931, i033, this figure is 
in any case in excess of the average volume of availability during the period 1930-34 
(1430 [177CI million gallons). With the addition of the Algerian and Tunisian stocks 
this amount is amply sufficient to meet be requirements of even a broad estimate of 
con.sumption. 

Greece: Definite information is not yet to hand regarding the development of vines 
during September and October, but according to reports received recently from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, considerable damage has recently been caused to the vines. 

It is stated that the damage suffered varies from 40 to 50 per cent, in the di.stricts 
of Samos, from 50 to 65 per cent, in those of beucadia while in Crete the damage amounts 
to 40 per cent.; the Islands and Kuboea have been less affected (about 25 per cent.). 

Hungary' The vintage was completed throught most of the country by the begin¬ 
ning of November. The quantitative yield is generally somewhat above the average. 

Italy: In the first half of October weather was generally unfavourable, partlv hin¬ 
dering the vintage and in some provinces causing rot. The grapes ripened v^nth difficulty 
h'orecasts of a poor production are confirmed. 

Romania: At the beginning of November the grajic harvest was almost completed. 
The vintage is good in Transylvania, average in Muntenia and generally poor in Moldavia 
and Basarabia. The wine yield will probabh^ be lower than the average by about 30 
per cent, and will fluctuate between no and 130 million Imperial gallons (130 to 160 
million American gallons). 

The quality is not uniform but generally speaking will not be so good as that of last 3’ear. 

Yugoslavia: Towards the end of October the vintage, which had been delayed during 
the month by frequent rains, was almost everywhere completed 

Provisional and unofficial estimates evaluate the wine yield at rather 90 millions 
Imperial gallons (no million American gallons) thus confirming our forecast in September 
of a yield 25 to 30 per cent, lower than that of last year. 

Palestine: Mountain grapes are ripening. Grape berry moth is common and jcanses 
soxne damage. Weather conditioms are favourable to slow ripening. The yield is» normal, 
better t)ian that of 1935. / . . 

Algeria: The stocks remaining from previous production are still relatively abim- 
dant., Stocks declared by viticulturists at tlie end of the 1935*36 .season amount to a 
total of 91,070,000 (109,370,000) gallons, and this is only a partial estimate^ufe 4ihfe 
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majority of small vinegrowers is not included. It may be estimated that, inclusive 
of trade stock, the total available supplies in Algeria at the beginning of the present season 
amounts to about the average volume (370 [450] million gallons in round figures) of the 
five-year period 1020-34 prior to the last two vintages which were exceptionally abundant. 

French Morocco: The last vintages are completed and confirm the forecast of a small 
yield. Picking of late table grapes was progressing in October. 

Union of South Africa: In Cape Province,’ grapes are in excellent condition, and 
if weather conditions continue to remain fav^ourable many farmers will have record crops. 

OLIVES 

France: Information is not yet to hand regarding the general condition of the French 
olive crop. In Corsica the olive fly has caused considerable damage but the crop is av^erage 

Greece: To the information given in the September Bulletin regarding the damage 
to olives in Crete, Corfu and Xanthia, should now be added the exceedingly alarming 
information received from Thessaly. 

According to information receiv'ed, the oliv^e crop in the Pelioii district, whicli is 
the principal olive growing region, must be considered as having been almost entirely 
destroyed by cryptogamic disease. 

As a consequence of these pessimistic forecasts the (rreek (Tovernment has recently 
passed a decree limiting the export of oil even to those countries with which a system 
of clearing is in force. 

Italy: Production is very small owing to insect infestation 

Palestine: Olive picking started in October. Olive fly is reported to cause severe 
damages in most Districts, The yield is much below normal and that of last year 

French Morocco: Olives were already ripe by the end of October in certain 
districts, being three weeks in adv^ance of normal harv'esting has begun on the sou¬ 
thern shores. Generally speaking, the crop is likely to be barely average. 

FLAX 

Argentina' The following details are given in the report of 21 October. 

Buenos Aires province. — Development v’^aries v ,ith locality but on 
the whole there is a delay. The recent rains of October appreciably benefited the 
crop, which was good to excellent 

Santa province — Germination was normal save in some parts 

of the Centre-West where soil moisture was inadequate. After the recent rains pros¬ 
pects were good. In the north invasion by locusts was feared. 

Cdrdoba province. — Crop condition may be summarised as good in 
central and south east areas. In the northeast development was far from satisfactory. 

Kntre Rios. — The rains in October caused a strong reaction in favour of 
crop, that during the winter doubt. Better prospects exi.sted in the west and south¬ 
east. In some areas weeds are complained of it. On the whole, however, condition 
was regarded as good but locusts are feared. 

Santiago del Bstero. — Crops had an irregular appearance and were sparse 
and ill-developed owing to the drought thst prevailed in all the producing districts. 

National Territory of the Pampo. —Forecasts indicate a small crop. 

(Telegram of 18 November): Crop condition is good in all producing areas. In 
the north threshing had already begun. 
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f) AREA 






j) PRODUCIION 



Countries 

i 

1936 

X935 

Aver. 

1930 

to 1934 

% 1936 
1936/37 I 

1936 

1935 

Aver 
X 930 ! 
to 1934 

1936 

1935 

Aver ' 
1930 

to iy34 

% 1936 

1936/37 

1936/37 

1935/36 

1930/31 

to 

X934/35 

1935 

1935 / 

1936 

mm 100 

1 

Aver , 
age i 

* 936 / 

X937 

1935 / 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 


1935/30 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 ; 

1935 j 
1935 / i 

1936 1 
*■ 100 

Aver 


T,ooo acres 

«* 100 

1,000 centals 

j 

1,000 pounds 1 

*• 100 

Germany 1 ) . 

109 

55 

18 

197.9 

614.5 

Fibre 

657 

30312) 94; 

65,679 

30.330'2) 9.354, 

216.5 

702.1 

Austria 3 ) • • 

4 

5 

• 6 

94.7 

74.1 

12 

12 

17 

1.230 

1,160 

1.708, 

106.1 

72.0 

♦Belgium . . . 

52 

47 

35 

112.6 

149.7 

... 

343 

219i 


34.347 

21.922 

... 


Bulgaria . . . 

6 

6 

1 

108.9 

423.1 

14 

8 

3' 

1.412 

786 

336. 179.6 

420.2 

r'&tonia . . . 

i 

73 

51 

96.6 

137.1 

207 

231 

144'/ 20,675 

23,073 

14,448 

89.6 

143.1 

♦irishFree Slate 


5 

2 




23 

7 

... 

2,300; 689 

... 


♦Finland 4 ) . . 

12 

12 

10 

102.9 

123.9 

... 

39 

32 


3.946 , 3,236’ 



France . . . 

97 

82 

44 

117.8i 223 3 

583 

479 

247 

58,263 

47,885 

24.652 

i2i.7 

236 3 

*N. Ireland . . 

25 

28 

13 

91 4 

188.0 

1 ... 

154 

62 

i 4,239 

15,438! 6.156 

•• 


Hungary . . 

9 

6 

5) 8 

130 , 3 ; 102.1 

: 42 2151 27 

2.125 5 ) 2.666 

199.5 

i59.0 

♦Italy .... 


9 

10 : ... 

... 

j * 398 

44 

48 ... 

4,381 

1 4.767 


... 

Bat via .... 

i 167 

168 

105 99.6! 159.0 

547 

310 1 39.838, 54,697 30,975 

72.8 

128.6 

Bithuaniu 4 ) . 

208 

194i 1461 107.01 142.0 

• 628 

703 

459 ! 62,766 70.328 

, 45.936 

! 89.2 

136.6 

Netherlands . 

' 361 23t 17 

153.3 

207 7 

1 256! 187 

114 

25,618 

18.723; 11.365 

136.8 

225.4 

♦Poland . . . 

! 330 ; 305 

253 

108.41 130.51 ... 

878 

712 


87.811 

i 71.195 



♦Romania. . . 

! 71 

77t 551 91.3 

128.21 ... 

210 

129 


21.007 

12.915 


... 

Czechoslovakia 

40 

33 

22 

122.0 180.7 I97i 149 

95 

! 19,706; 14.923 

: 9.541 

iii.i 

206.5 

♦Yugoslavia 

30 

30 110.8. ni.5 

1 

222 

226), ... 

22,1691 22.604 

... 


I'oial Eufof>e . 

746 

645 

4181 7/5.8 

777.7 

! 2,994 

2,640 

1,510 

299,426 

264,030 

1 151,670 

113.3 

198.2 

*r S S R 0 ) 

7) 5,072 

5,206 

5,513. 97.4 

920/ ... 

12,125 

11 , 3221 ! ••• 

1.212.546.1.132,197 

! ... 

... 

F.gvpt .... 

6 

5 

3 

I24.7| 182 8 


29 

21 

4,121 

2,929! 2,083 

I 140.7 

197.9 

TofAL.S . . 

i 752 

650 

421 

115.6 

177.21 3,035 

9,669 

1,5311;303,547 

266,9591 153,753 

113.6 

198.4 

Gonna a> . ., 

109 

; 

55 18 

197.8 

614 3 

Ansce 

i 

1 715 

d. 

366 

2 ) 105 

! 

oi 

1.276 

000 bushels i[ 

56 pounds ; 

65412) I87i 195.1 

682 5 

♦.Austria . . .' 


3 

4 



12 

12 

14 

1 21 

22 ! 241 98.2 

87.3 

♦Belgium . . .1 

i 52, 47 

35! 112 6 

149.7 


24) 

174 


4301 31li 

... 


Bulgaria . . .| 

i 6 6 

1 

108 9 

423.1 

42 

26 

6 

! 75 

46 

10 ; 

163.4 

721.5 

♦Kstonia . . .! 

’ 70 

73 5! 

96.6 

137.1 


207 

161 


369 

288, 

... 


•I'raiice • • • J 

97 

82 

44 

117.8 

223.3 


340 

204 


607 

3641 



Hungary. . . > 

1 16 

24 5 ) 30 

66.6 

53.4 

i 124 

1)7 

5 ) 141 

i 221 

21015 ) 2511 

165.5 

*87.8 

•Italy . . .1 


10 

15 



I . . 

49 

78 


88 

140 i 



Batvia... ] 

167 

168 

105 

99.6 

159.0 

355 

454 

299 

; 633 

811 

5331 

78.1 

ii8.8 

Bithuanin 4 ) . { 

208 

194 

146 

107.0 

142.0 

778 

833 

559 

; 1,389 

1,487 

999 ‘ 

93.4 

139.0 

♦Netherlands . l 

- 330 

23 

17 

153.3 

207.7 


153 

98 

1 ... 

273 

176 



•Poland , . .1 

36 

305 

253 

108.4 

130.5 


1.564 

1,105 

1 ... 

2,793 

1.974 


i 

Romania . . 

1 71 

i 40 

77 

55 

91.3 

128.2 

’ 2*99 

252 

232 

1 534 

450 

415 

i 1*8.8 

128.7 

Czechoslovakia < 

33 

22 

122.0 

180.7 

134 

126 

71 

239 

225 

127 

106.2 

187.7 

Total Europe . 

i 617' 557 

377 

///./ 

163.4 

2,447 

2,174 

1.413 

4,367 

3,883 

2,522 

112.6 

173.2 

*V. S. S R. 8) . 

9 ) 5.800 

5.758 

6,724 

100.7 

86.2 



16,708 

... 


29.836 



Canada . . . 

1 468 

214 

432 

218.3 

108.2 

996 

824 

1,321 

\,779\ 

1.472 

2,359 

120.9 

75.4 

United States. 

1 1.698 ; 2,014i 2.107 

84.3 

80.6 

3.416 

7.909 

6,440 

6.100 

14,123 

11.501 

43.2 

53.0 

India .... 

3.402 

3.410' 3.118 

99.8 

109.1 

8,602 

9,408 

8,714 

15,360 

16.800 

15.5^ 

91.4 

98.7 

♦Turkey . . . 

44 

24 

35 

183,5 

128.4 

134 

99 


240 

177, 

... 

i • •• 

Kgypt.... 

6 

5 

3 

124.7 

182.8 

43 

36 

25 

77 

64 


119.2 

173.9 

•Kritrea. . . . 


2 10 ) 4 




Jli 

10) 20 

... 

24 

10 ) 36i 

4401 

1*29.6 

*7*1.6 

French Moroc. 

41 

42 

52 

98.2 

78.4 

176 

136 

246 

315 

243 

♦.Argentina . . 

n) 7,426 

n) 6.573 11)7,702 

113.0 

96.4 

_ 

29.322 

41,634 


52,360 

74.347) 



•Uruguay. . . 

403 

392 



... 

1,877 

1.979 


3,552 

3 . 534 ! 



Totals . . 

6,232 

6.242 

. 

6»089 

99.6 

102.3 

15,680 

20,487 

18,159 

27,998 

36,585 

32,426 

76.5 

j 86.4 


f) The rears indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to tile northern hemisphere, double 
years to the southern. — •) Countries not included in the totals. — /) The corresponding figures of production 
in dry stalks (flax and straw, RoksUngel) in i,ooo pounds are as follows: 1936 - 328,3971 ^935 “ *51.852; 
average - 46,77a. — 2) Year 1933 and 1934. — 3) The corresponding figures of production in dry stalks are as 
follows in 1,000 pounds; 1936 - 6,349, 1935 - 5.798. average 8,539, — 4) Flax and hemp. — 5) Year 1934. — 
6) “ Dolgunets ’* variety. — 7 ) Area harvested at 1 September, representing 97 % of the area fixed by the Plan 
(5,241,000 acres). — 8) Total area (including that for flax). — 9) Total area according to the Plan. ~ 10) Average 
1931 to 1934. — xi) Area sown. 
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COTTON 

Greece: According to information received from the Greek Cotton Institute, crop 
conditions became even worse during the last half of September and the first half of 
October. CoUvSequently the first estimate of the crop, after being reduced by o per cent 
on 15 September was again reduced by another 8 per cent on 15 October. 

Romania: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to cotton this 
year will be about 3,600 acres against 2,300 in 1935 and 1,600 on the average of the 
five years ending 1934; percentages 150.0 and 222.0. 

U.S.S.R,: According to the data published on 15 November by the People’s 
Commissariat for Agriculture, the plan for deliveries of unginned cotton, which had 
fixed 1,877,520 metric tons for the whole Union, has been entirely realized this year a 
month prior to the date fixed. 

The quantities of cotton picked and delivered so far exceed by 485,000 tons those 
at the corresponding period last year. The quantities picked and delivered this year 
are 170,000 tons larger than the total delivered during the past year. Of the quantities 
delivered 8 q per cent is of first quality and 70 per cent of long staple (i to i 3/,6 inches). 
In the irrigated areas the average yield is 1070 lb. ungintied cotton per acre. 

United States (Report for the week ended 20 October): Warm and generally fair 
weather prevailed except for widespread unneeded rain which again occurred in the 
Eastern districts. In Central and Western portions of the belt very little or no rain 
fell. Except in the East weather was generally favourable for picking and ginning 
and this work was completed in many places and was well along generally. In Texas 
cotton was practically all out except in the North-West, where a considerable amount 
remained in the fields. In Oklahoma the harvest was nearing completion, much being 
snapped and quality poor. In the Mississippi Valley, especially in Central and Eastern 


Cotton, 


C(^UNTRIT.S 

i 

1 Arka 

i 

Production ok ginnud 

COTTON 



1936/37 

1935^36 

Aver¬ 

age 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

% 1936/37 

1936/ 

1937 

1935/ 

1936 

Average 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

j 1936/ 

! 1937 

i 

1935/ 

1936 

1 

Average 

1930/3 11 

to 1 

1934/35 1 

i 

i 

1 % 1936 37 

i 

1 

1935/'A ver- 
1936 1 age 
lOOj— looj 

1935/ 

1936 j 
■■ looj 

Aver¬ 

age 

100 

1,000 acres ^ 

1 1 , 

000 centals 

1 1,000 hales 0 

f 478 lb. !i 

1 

Bulgaria. 


89 

29 

80.8 

247 5 

! 137 

m 

41 

29I 

i 

39 

ll 

9! 

74.0 

336.1 

Greece 1 ) ... . 

I 2 ) 176 ' 

110 

62 

159.5 

284.6 

' 2 ) 363 

234 

115 

2 ) 76 

49 

24 

155.5 

317.2 

Yugoslavia i) . . 

5 

4 

3 

136.1 

175.4 

... i 

5 

2 


1 

‘1 


... 

V. S. S. R. . . . 

3)4.932 

4,827 

4.883 

102.2 

101.0 

4)12,832 

11,670 

8.480 

‘)2,684 

2,441 

1.774 

110.0 

151.3 

United States 5 ) . 

29,720 

27,335 

34,658 

108.7 

85.8 

59.272 

50,852 

63,777 

12,400 

10,638 

13,343 

ji 

116.6^ 

92.9 

China. 

6)8.357' 

5,318 

5,823 

157.1 

143 5 

6)21.830 

10,853 

11,806 

^4,567 

2,270 

2,470 

201.1 

184.9 

India 7). 

20,989 

22,114 

19,760 

94.9 

106.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 


— 

Turicey. 

625 1 

520 

469 

120.1 

133.2 

... 

1.151 

464 

... 

241 

97, 

... 

... 

Kgypt. 

1.7811 

1.733 

1.743 

102.8 

102.2 

6)9.309 

8,454 

7,076 

•)1,947 

1,769 

1.480' 

no.i 

131.6 

Nyasalaiid .... 

- 1 

— 

— 

T” 

— 

48 

78 

27 

10 

16 

6 ^ 

61.7 

180.5 


i) Area sown. — 2) Unofficial estimate — 3) Area s»own up to 15 May, 1936; the area fixed by the Plan 
amounts to 4,979,000 acres — 4) Production fixed by the Plan. —• 3) ^e Summary of Governments Cotton 
Reports. — fi) First estimate. — 7) Second estimate. 
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lowlands of Arkansas, there was much cotton in the fields, while rain caused some 
interruption to picking in Tennessee. In the Eastern belt the additional moisture 
was unfavourable, causing delay in picking and retarding opening There was more, 
or less damage by heavy rains locally to open staple. The last few days were more 
favourable, but sustained sunshine was badly needed in the North-Easteni cotton belt. 

(Report for the week ended 27 October) Fair and mostly warm weather has 
prevailed in the Eastern cotton belt during the past week, but heavy rains occurred 
in most Northern sections from the Mississippi Valley to the West Temperatures 
ranged from decidedly below normal in the North-West to above normal in the East. 
In Texas and Oklahoma picking has been about completed except for gathering in 
the remnants of the crop. There was practically no ginning in Oklahoma, however, 
becauvse of wet weather In Mississippi VaUey States picking made very good progress 
in the first part of the week, but thereafter was interrupted by freejuent rain and there 
\vas some additional damage to staple. In the more eastern States weather w’as 
favourable to field work and the harvesting of the remaining crop made excellent progress 

(Report for the week ended 3 November)* In Texas and Oklahoma cotton was 
mostly gathered except for some scattered districts In Arkansas picking made slow 
progress because of cloudy damp weather In the Eastern Belt wx*ather w as mostly 
favourable for field w*ork and the harvest advanced satisfactorily, being nearly finished 
as for North as S >uth-lvasterii North Carolina 


Summary of Gnvevtunent*b Coitou Repofts, by loiton secibon 



Provisioiul 
estimates 
for <Iates 
indicated 

1936/37 

rinal ebtiniates 

Average 
i935'30 1930 31 

to 1934^33 

Percent 

1936/37 

1935/36 Aver 
=*100 — 100 

Refiort veierred to x July 

\rca in cultivation (acres). 

Report referred to x August 

, . 30,621,000 

27,888,000 

37,408,000 

109 b 

81 9 

Area left for harvest (acres). 

. i) 29,924,000 

2) 27,335.000 

3) 34,658,000 

109 5 

86.3 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) . . 

72 i 

73 6 

4) 68 0 

— 

— 

Production 5) . 

12,481,000 

10,638,000 

13,343.000 

117 3 

93 5 

Yield of lint per acre, iii lb. 

19J 7 

186 3 

4)178 2 

107 2 

XZ2 I 

Cotton gtnned to x August 6). 

. 4« 130 

94.346 

85,52c 

43 6 

48 t 

Cotton ginned to i6 August 6) . 

20S ^27 

316,930 

345,82 1 

65 7 

(>0 2 

Report referred to i September 

Area left for harvest (acres). 

. . 7) 29,720.000 

2) 27,335,000 

3) 34,658,000 

rnS 7 

85 8 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

59 1 

64 5 

4) 58 7 

— 

— 

Production 5). 

. . 11,121,000 

10,638,000 

13,313.000 

104 5 

83 4 

Yield of lint per ocre, In lb. 

170 2 

186 3 

4) 178 2 

96 2 

100 t 

Cotton ginned to x September 6). 

. . 1,375.808 

I 135,090 

1,221,961 

121 0 

1X2 4 

Cotton ginned to 16 September 6). 

. . 3,707,142 

2.315,831 

2.941.273 

160 1 

I2(’» 0 

Report referred to i Octobtr 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . 

61 s 

f>4 0 

4) 58 I 

— 


Production 5) ... . . 

. . lI,()O0 000 

10 638 000 

I } 34 3,000 

109 I 


Yield of hut per acre, in lb. 

. . I8(> 9 

180 ^ 

4) 178 2 

100 3 

104 ) 

Cotton ginned to i October 6). 

, . (»,030,94O 

4 232 

5, 484,000 

142 5 

no ( 

Cotton ginned to iS Octo^'er 0) , 

. , 8,507,676 

(>,590,402 

8,282,(»04 

130 0 

103 4 

Report referred to i Not ember: 

Production 5). 

. . 12,400,000 

10,638,000 

13,343,000 

lit) 6 

9* 9 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

. . 199 7 

ISO \ 

4) 178 2 

107 2 

II2 t 

Colton ginned to i November 6). 

. . 9,880,000 

7,743.612 

10,101,58^ 

127 6 

97 8 

Cotton ginned to 14 November 6). 

, . 10 706,000 

8,436,53" 

11,317,391 

127 6 

95 1 


1) Area in cultivation on i July, leas the ten-year, 1926-35, average rbando.inieut, about 2 3 per cent — 
2) Area actually harvested; per cent, of abandonment about 2 u. — 3} Area actually harvested, the per cent, 
of abandonment, about 1.7, does not take into account about 10,105,000 acres ploughed-up m 1933 after ^ Juh, 
under Agricultural Adiustmcnt Administration contracts — 4) Ten-year, i925-34» average. — 5) In liales of 47S lb 
net weight and exclusive of linters. — 6) In running bales, counting round bales as halt-bales and exclusive ot 
hiiters — 7) Area in cultivation on i Julv, less 2 9 per cent, of abandonment 
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(Comments relating to the crop report of i November): The increase in the pro¬ 
spective out-turn results from fall weather that has been almost ideal for maturing and 
picking the crop. When average conditions prevail there is usually some loss to open 
cotton in fields, but this season practically no losses of this kind have occurred. In 
the Carolinas and generally along the Northern portion of the belt the frosts came later 
than usual, which permitted the maturing of a large portion of late bolls which were 
in danger a month ago. 

(Report for the week ended lo November): Nearly all late cotton was open and 
picking and ginning made good progress during the week in South Carolina. Fair 
advance was reported in North Carolina where the crop was more than half gathered. 
Heavy rains in Northern Mississippi have lowered the grade of impicked cotton in the 
Northern Delta counties. In Texas picking was completed except for snapping. 
In Oklahoma there was some snapping but the crop is now nearly all gathered. In 
Arkansas picking was slow, due to cold and rain. 

St. Vincent: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to Sea Island 
cotton in 1935-36 was 3,540 acres against 1,464 in 1934-35 and 1,880 on the average 
of the five seasons ending 1933-34; percentages 242.1 and 188.3. The corresponding 
production of ginned cotton is estimated at about 3,970 centals (830 bales of 478 lb.) 
against 1,737 (3^3) -.51^ (.527); percentages 228.6 and 157.7. 

According to a provisional estimate the area under vSea Island this year is about 
5,000 acres against 3,540 in 1935-36 and 1,821 on the average of the five seasons end¬ 
ing 1934-35; percentages 141,2 and 274.5 

The area cultivated to Marie Galante in 1935-36 was 721 acres against 
652 in 1934-35 andgii on the average of the five years ending 1933-34; percentages 
110.6 and 70.1. The corresponding production of ginned cotton is estimated at about 
683 centals (143 bales of 478 lb.) against 386 (81) and 628 (131); percentages 177.T and 
108.8. 

According to a provisional estimate the area under Marie (Talante this year is 
about 700 acres against 721 in 1935-36 and 820 on the average of the five years ending 
1934-35; percentages 96.9 and 85 2. 

French Indo-China: In certain districts in Annam (Binh-Thuan) where cotton is 
in flower, boll formation has been hampered by the September rains. 

Egypt: The crop was 15 tol 20 days in advance this year and in the majorit}' of 
provinces only one picking was carried out, generally, very quickly, owing to the simul¬ 
taneous bur.sting of the bolls. Toward the middle of October scarcely any cotton 
remained in the fields. This year’s production is the largest ever recorded in Egypt. 
Unit-yields are on the whole higher than last year and the average and are generally 
around 530 lb. lint per acre. 


Cotton ginned up to the end of October, in bales of 478 lb. net weight: 


Varieties 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1030 

Sakellaridis ....... 

Other varieties above: 

32,190 

42,140 

42,240 

30,870 

42,920 

45,630 

71.050 

1 »/," . 

t . 

iV/' . 

164,890 
10,170 
573 , 5 »o 

108,460 

13,770 

507,370 

73,440 

13,210 

449,750 

40,060 

17,620 

418,860 

29,430 1 
22,310 
203,700 j 

[ 339,7x0 

386,140 

Total . . . 

780,630 

671,740 

578,640 

507,410 

298,160 

385,340 

457,^90 

Scarto ......... 

14,030 

11,710 

10,x8o 

7,470 

6,050 

8,680 

8,690 

Total production (including 
Scarto) . 

•) 1,947,400 

1,768,600 

1,565,600 

1,776,900 

1,027,000 

1,317,300 

1,714,900 


•) First estimate. 
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Nigeria: Tlie weather having been favourable for the growing cotton, it was expected 
in September that the crop would be not less than that of last season 

Nvasaland' It was reported in September that owing to adverse weather conditions 
it was considered doubtful whether the cotton production would reach the estimate 
which appears in the general table 

Uganda The acreage planted to the end of September was estimated to be 
1,412,000 acres as compared with 1,140,000 acres planted to the same date last jeari 
Percentage 123 8 

Pests and diseases in September were less e\ ident than usual and the condition 
of the crop was above average 


HEMP 


Yugoslavia The rather rainv weather which pre\ ailed in October particularly 
during the first half of the month, has held up the work of pulling and retting 

Hemp 


i 

1 

1 ^ 

REV 

1 

1 

\vtragt 

C )T \TKI1 s 1 

1 1036 1 ins 

1930 


1 1 

1 1 

to 1934 


I 000 «crt'> 





PRODLCriON 



% 1936 

1036 

i 

Average 

% I 93 f 



1915 

1930 

1 


1935 

\v<Lr 

1 


to IQ34 

1135 

\\tr 


age 





age 

100 

1 

|— 100 

I 

000 pounds 

looj 

— 103 


Fibre 


Germain i) 

Austni 

Bulgaria 

PrancL 

Italv 

Poland 

Romania 

Czeciioslo\ aki i 

Yugo'‘la\ 1 i 

I S s R . . 

S\tia S. lyCbanon 


14 

9 1 11 

1 154 811787 3 9 929 

8 238 

— 

120 5 

— 

1 

, 1 

1 1 

1000 

100 9 278 

273 

303 

101 6 

91 6 

15 

16 


92 0 

133 7 7 094 

7 495 

4 173 

94 6 

170 D 

9 

1 8 

8 

Ml 7 

120 6 10 406 

8 262 

7,342 

125 9 

141 7 


166 

' 157 



142 077 

140 905 



83 

84 I 

79 

995 

105 8 

26 681 

29 215 



124 

115 1 

ilO 

108 7 

112 7 

50 090 

53.240 



18 i 

18 

18 

100 5 

I 99 5 11 735 

12 689 

11,259 

92 5 

104 2 

131 

109 

80 

120 7 

1 

164 9 

82 763 

62,507 




1.495 


1 

1 


426 287 




12 

5 | 


1 

7 035 

2 630 




Hemp seed 


Germanv 

14 

9 

1 

154 8 

1 787 3 

7 604 1 4 308 

— 

1 176 5 

— 

Austria 


3) , 

3 ) 

100 0 

862 

1 

1 

I 

1 1125 

80 6 

Bulgaria 

15 

10 

n 

92 0 

133 7 

5 587 

5 325 

3 155 

104 9 

1771 

France 


8 

8 

111 7 

120 6 


3 476 

2,044 



Poland 

1 83 

84 

79 

99 51 

105 8 


45 070 

39,663 



Romania 

124 

115 

no 

108 7 

1127 


43 030 

40,219 



Csechoalovakia 

1 

18 

18 

100 5 

995 

li 

7.580 

8 509 

7,484 

89 1| 

101 3 


1) CorrespoxKling dates of the production, expressed in terms of air-dried stilks «Robstengel» are following 
1936 — 49,644,000 pounds, 1935 — 41,191,000 pounds — 2) Corresponding dates of the production expressed in 
terms of nix dried stalks are following 1936 — 1,389,000 pounds 1935 ~ 1,367 000 pounds average 1930 to 1934 
— x,m6,ooo pounds — $) Area less than 500 acres 
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HOPS 



Area 

Production 

COUNTRmS 

I 93 f» 

1935 

Average 

% 1936 

1936 


Average 

% UK 36 

1930 ’ 



1935 

1930 






to 1934 

1933 

Aver* 



to 1934 

1935 

Aver- 





— 100 

age 




“ 200 

age 





« 100 







1,000 acres 


2,000 pounds 

*■ 100 

Germany. 

25 

25 

25 

99.3 

100.3 


18,941 

16,370 



Austria. 



I) 





87 



Belgium. 

2 

2 

2 1 

106 8 

127.0 


2,535 

2,009 



Prance . 

5 

5 

5 

103.7 

93.5 

3.644 

5,098 

3,637 

71 . 5 ' 

100.2 

Hungary. 


i) 

1) ! 




154 

196 



Engl, and Wales . 

18 

18 

18 ! 

100.3 

100.6 


27.810 

24,304 



Poland. 

8 

8 

2) 6 ■ 

109.3 

144.9 


3,732 

2) 3.050 



Romania. 

i) 

I) 

1 

34.1 

34.1 


52 

49 



Czechoslovakia 

29 

29 

33 

100.6 

89 . 3 , 

27,558 

15.432 

21.104 

187.6 

im 

Yugoslavia .... 

7 

7 

6 

, 

104.2 

123 2 


4.170 

3.116 


Canada. 


I 

1 j 




1,766 

1.214 



United States. . . 

"*31 

39 

26 I 

I 


119.2 

23,400 

47.746 

31,506 

49.0 

‘74.1 


i) Area under 500 acres. — 2) Average 1932 to 19^4 


TOBACCO 

HuJftaria' The production of 77 million pounds estimated in (October will only 
with difficulty be attauied in view of the bad weather that prevailed not only during 
growth and ripening but during harvesting and drying. In addition the resulting 
diseases caused very considerable damage and average vmit-yield was reduced to a 
level much below that previousl}’ expected. 

The extension of area this season is due principally to the satisfactory prices ob¬ 
tained for the 1935 crop, which was entirely marketed in a relatively short period. 
This development of the area has been checked neither )>y the restrictions, even more 
vigorously applied, nor by the weather fluctuations, which were imfavourable both 
to quantity and quality. After the completion of transplanting frequent rains led to 
imdue development, weakening the leaves and hindering the nomial gathering and 
drying of the first crop. The great heat that followed also caused very serious damage 
to plantings, the leaves then ripenmg being scorched and unable to attain the desired 
development. Damage by thrips was not large, this trouble not having found a favour¬ 
able terrain for development, owing to the rains. 

Harvesting was carried out in ideal conditions. Tate crops developed in better 
conditions and the leaves were almost all gathered by the first decade of September. 
The coming crop, of which the qualitative yield is higher than that of last season, 
would appear to leave much to be desired, at least qualitatively. Only the production 
of limited peripheral areas (Nevrocop and some others) is exceptional in being fairly 
satisfactory. 

Cuba: According to information reetdved from the National Conunission for Pro¬ 
paganda and Defence in Havana, the tobacco yield in the district of Vuelta-Abajo 
during 1935-36 reached 43,155 thousand lb. (37,814 thousand lb. hi 1934-35). The 
yield included 41,915 thousand lb. of tripe and 1,241 thousand lb. of cape (36,086 
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Tobacco. 



I 

Area 



Ppoduction 




Average 

% 193<> i 



1 

Average ' 

% 1931 

COUNTRIES 

1936 

1935 

1930 



1936 

J 935 

1930 i 






to 1934 

1935 

Aver- 



to 1934 i 

1935 

Aver- 





= 100 

age j 



1 


age 


1,000 acres 

— 100 

I 

,000 pounds j 

- 100 

-- 100 

♦Germauv i) 

32 

31 

27 

100.7 

117.3 


76,897 

60,305 



♦Belgium . ... 

7 

8 

u 

85.1 

97 7 

.. 

17,078 

14.777 



Bulgaria . . . 

92 

86 

67 

107 3 

136 6 

66.838 

60.684 

53,527 

liO.l 

144.2 

Greece .... 

280 

198 

195 

141.3 

143 5 

147.013 

101.550 

103.617 

144.8 

141.9 

Hungary . ... 

35 

38 

53 

92 9 

65.7 

46.126 

47,269 

67,095 

97.6 

68.7 

•Poland . . 


13 

12 




24,260 

16,139 



•Rumania ... 

45 

44 

40 

101.6 

1129 


28.738 

24,082 



• Czechoslovak la . . 

24 

25 

23 

98.1 

105.1 


27,806 

29.269 



•Yugoslavia . j 

46 


39 

149.6 

120 2 

i 

20.390 

26,141 



•U S S K . . ! 

... 

487 

459 


... 



340,807 



•Canada • • 1 


47 

48 


1 . • • 1 


54.473 

45.130 



United States. . . j 

f.*472 

1.437 

1.706 

102.4! 

1 86.3' 

1.163.’000 

1.296,810 i 1.336.559 

’89.7 

*87.0 

Japan.i 

87 

87 

86 

100.7 

101.1 

142,353 

149.055 

i 146.039 

95.5 

97.5 

•Palestine . ! 



4 





1.528 



♦Syria and Lebanon j 


9 

14 




4,144 

1 7.707 



Turkey. , . . j 

i) ’“l48 

145 

127 

102.3 

mU 

2 ) 99.208 

79.376 

82.631 

125.0 

: iio.i 

•Algeria . | 

49 

57 

54 

85 6 

; 89 4 

! ... 

41,648 

40,395 



Toials . II 2,114 

. .. __ . 1 ' 

1 

2,234 

106.1 

94.5 

! 1,664,538 

, 1 

1,734,744 

1,789,468 

96.0 

93.0 


• Countries not including in the totals — i) Production for s.ile — a) Unoflicial data 


thousand lb. and 1.728 thousand lb resppctiveh' in 1034-35). The area of land 
devoted to Vuelta-Abajo was about 44,000 acres (41,000 acres in 1034-35). The Seini- 
Vuelta crop reached 5,(»07 lb. in i035-3^> (3.<)02 thousand lb in 1934-35) and the 
area covered as 0.8oo acres wis ti^aiiist 7.900 acres in 1934-35. 

United States- In the week ending 5 Noveaiber tobacco stripping was begun in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

French Indo-China: The crop was good in Cochin china, where ])lantiug has coin- 
nienced for the first early crop in the high lands Field work is progressing actively 
in Ann am 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 

Brazil: According to the Instituto de Cacao of Bahia the present crops in that State 
will be 10 per cent smaller than last year's and thus in the neighbourhood of 238 million 
lb. Shipments up to 15 October were 139 million against no million up to the same date 
in 1035. 

Gold Coast and British Toqoland: i9 35'3d crop. — According to final 
estimates last season’s crop amounted to 622.7 million lb., of which major crop 589,1 
and minor crop 33.6. 
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The above figures are arrived at as follows: 


l^xports October ig35-August 1936: 

Ports. million lb. 607.1 

Frontier. » » 17.9 

stocks I September 1936. » » 69.4 


= Total exports and stocks up to I September 1936 . . million lb. 694.4 

— Carryover of old crop i October 1935. >» » 65.0 

— New 1936-37 major crop marketed T September 1936 » » 6.7 


= Crop year production.million lb. 622.7 

— Minor crop 1936. » r 33.6 

== Major crop 1935-36.million lb. ^cSq.j 


i’ 93'6-3 7: Major crop. — Normal weather was experienced in September. It 
was ratlier wetter in Ashanti than in the Colony and considerable difficulty with drying 
was reported. September conditions in Ashanti were ideal for growi:h, and in localized 
areas flowers were plentiful. In the Colony conditions were moderate both for drying 
and growth, flowering being reported in the Kwahu and Krobo districts of the Eastern 
Province, and in the Winneba district of the Central Province. I,ocal flowering was 
also reported from Nsawam-Kibi and in the Trans-Volta area. 

The latest estimates from the districts gave the following provincial totals as com¬ 
pared with those of last season (in million lb): 


Ashanti. 

Western Province 
Central Province 
Eastern Province 
Trans-Volta . . . 


1936-37 

I 935*36 

I7Q.2 

194 9 

26.9 

26.9 

94-9 

112 0 

201.6 

221.7 

. 3 >« 

33-6 

• 537-6 

589.0 


The improvement in growth conditions was expected to result in better development 
and larger pods than seemed likely before the dry spell was broken, but this fact had been 
taken into consideration in the estimates given above. Any change in the estimates is 
more likely to be in a downward than in an upward direction. The dry spell caused 
losses of flowers and young pods but even in a normal season a tree produces fat more 
young pods than reach maturity and a pod cannot be considered definitely set for fruit 
until it is about 3 y, inches long, representing about 3 ^ months growtli. The yield 
this ^season for trees carrying fewer small pods is dependent therefore on a higher 
percentage reaching maturity. Observation has so far confirmed this and there was a 
marked absence of dead pods in most farms. It was reported that the present flowering 
would not affect the major crop as pods which may materialise from these flowers will 
not be ripe until the latter half of March, and it is possible that a picking will be 
available between the end of this major crop and next minor crop. 
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The percentage ripe in the dijBEerent provinces was estimated as follows: 


Ashanti .... 
Western Province 
Central Province 
Kastem Province 
Trans-Volta. . . 
Weighted average 


% of whole crop 
npe at eud 
September 

30 

26 

23 

22 

20 

25 


l^stimated % ripe 
by end 
October 

50 
47 

51 

4 ^ 

35 

46 


About 78.4 million lb. had already been harvested, of which 38.1 already marketed 
and 40.3 in farmers’ hands. The state of the crop was therefore roughly as follows: 


Harvested. 78.4 million lb. 

Ripe on the trees at end September. 5f).o » » 

Expected to ripen in October .112.0 » ,> 

Maturing after October.201.2 » » 


Total crop . . . 537.6 >> v 

Quality. — The mean purity of the beans in vSeptember was 86.0 per cent. 
The average size was 122.9 per 14 cubic inches, or 99 3 per 4 ounces, while measured 
in millimetres it was 22.8 x 12.3 x 6.9. 

Movement. — Crop movement in September, 1936, and during the crop 
year i 935 " 3 b. compared with 1934-35, was as follow's* 



Sept. i()36 

Oct. 1935 
to 

Oct 1934 
to 

Railway off-loadings, Takoradi . 

. . 13-2 

Sept. 1936 
million pounds 

215.3 

Sept. 1935 

208 I 

X p 0 r t s .* 

Takoradi. 

. . 12.5 

215 4 

Cl 

00 

M 

Accra. 

. . 15 2 

285.1 

238.0 

Other ports. 

. . 4.1 

T38 9 

I 16.0 

All ports . 

• • 318 

630 4 

541.2 

Eastern h'rontier. 

. . ^O.I 

17.9 

19.9 

Total exports . 

. . 31.9 

657 3 

561.1 


Gate cheks. — This season gate checks are being operated in the Central and 
Western Provinces. During the second half of September 1,216,000 lb. of cacao entered 
Agona Swedru, 314,000 lb. entered Cape Coast and 278,000 lb. entered Saltpond. Checks 
at Dunkwa and Inser siding were opened at the begiimingof October.) 

Nigeria: It was reported in September that in .some areas in the south the main 
cacao season had begun about a month earlier than usual.* 


Tea. 


French Indo-China: In Tonkin pickings were average in September on pruned 
plantings, light on unpruned. In the same month the c^op w’as abundant in Annam, 
where seed ripening commenced in certain districts. 

Iran: According to information received from Gilan, picking was in progress 
towards the end of October and the yield will be satisfactory this )'ear. 
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Coffee* 

Bfazil: According to the Departamento Nacional do Cafe, Rio de J aneiro, exports 
in the season ended 30 June were 2,060,000 thousand lb., an increase of about 287,000 on 
that of the preceding year against 2,097,000 in 1933-34, 1,607,000 in 1932-33; 2,021,000 
in 1931-32 and 2,318,000 thousand lb. in 1930-31. Exports in the first four months 
(i July-31 October) were estimated at 587,000 thousand lb., a decrease of 147,000 on 
the corresponding figure of last year. The total destroyed from 1931 to the end of 
October 1936 amounts to 5,158,000 thousand lb., of which 318,000 were destroyed in 
the first four months of the current season. Nevertlieless internal stocks at the end 
of the last season were appreciably larger than thOwSe on 30 June 1935, as may be .seen 
from the following table, showing the volume of stocks on 30 June 1936, 1935 and t()34. 

Stocks of coffee in Bra'^il on 30 June 



1936 

(million 11) ) 


Stocks belonging to D. N. C. 

. 1,297 

1,404 


Free stocks belonging to D. N C . . . 

3 «H 

J 54 

6ij 

Stocks in private hands. 

. 1,055 

632 


Totals . . 

. 2,740 

2,180 

2,462 


The exportable product of i<)36-37 according to the D. N C , for the period t July 
1936 to 31 March 1937 amount to 2.845,000 thousand lb., distributed as follow’s among 
the producing of States: 


Sao Paulo.1,759,000 

Minas Geraes. 608,000 

Espirito Santo . . . . 2^2,000 

Rio de Janeiro . 126,000 

Parana. . , . 41,000 

Baia. |o,ooo 

Pernambuco. 31,000 

Goiiis. <),ooo 

Total . . . 2,845,000 


Colombia: According to information coimnunicated by the Federacion Nacional 
de Cafeteros de Colombia exports of cofiee from Colombia during the last trade .season 
ending on 30 June was the highest registered up to the present, ex('eeding 47,400 
thousand lbs., the record reached in the 1933-34 season. 

In the following table we publish the export figures for the season 1935-36 com¬ 
pared with those of the five preceding seasons: 

(July i-Jum ^o) 




1914 IS 

1911 <4 1912 13 

(ill thousand lb ) 

1911 M 

j<)3o 31 

United States . . 

3<>S.»35 

330.6Q4 


390,881 

353.843 

362,44) 

Europe. 

123,018 

74.737 

79,808 

4<i.738 

41,668 

29,763 

Other countries . 

13,669 

8.157 

6,614 

5,291 

3.307 

4,409 

Totals . . . 

505,522 

4)3.588 

458.123 

442,910 

398,818 

396,613 

















The increase in exports of Colombian coffee during the 1935-36 season as compared 
to the five preceding seasons is due particularly to the increasing demand from Euro¬ 
pean and extra-European countries, while the volume of exports to the United States, 
though exceeding by 38,140 thousand lb. that of the preceding season, remained at a 
nonnal level. Among European importing countries the greatest increase is to be 
noted in Germany, which, as a result of the trade agreement between the two countries 
absorbs 4/5 of the total European imports. 

The accelerated rhythm of exports from Colombia already noted during the past 
season has continued during the first months of the new trade year. In fact, exports 
in September reached a total of 39*904 thousand lb., as against 37,920 in the corres¬ 
ponding month in 1935 and the total exports during the first quarter of the present 
season (July-September) brought the figures to 130,735 thousand lb. as against 129,412 
thousand lb. in the corresponding period of last year. 

Costa Rica: Exports from i October 1935 to 15 July 1936 attained 40.5 million 
pounds against 46.5 million in the corresponding period of last season. The reduction 
is due to the small crop of i935-.3b. For 1936-37 a crop round about 52.3 million 
pounds is expected. 

Ecuador: The 1936-37 crop is considered fairly satisfactory. Export in the July- 
October quarter was fairly active. 

Guatemala' Exports from the opening of the commercial season to the end of 
August attained 116,845,000 lb. against 79,367,000 in the corresponding period of 
1934-35- According to an official source the 1936-37 crop amounted to 147,710,000 
lo , which is distinctly larger than in preceding seavsons. 

Haiti: Exports in July amounted to 2,954,000 lb. against 992,000 in Jul}’ i935* 
Total exports for the first ten months of 1935-36 were 75,178,000 lb. againvSt 39,463,000 
in the corresponding period of 1934-35. For 1936-37 a normal crop is expected. 

Nicaragua: The excessive rain in the principal areas of production damaged the 
new crop, which seems below" normal. 

Dominican Republic: Exports in the first half of 1936 w’ere veiy high, amounting 
to 20,724,000 lb. against 921,000 in the corresponding period of last year. ITospects 
for the new crop are average to good. 

El Salvador: ICxports from November 1935 to the end of June 1936 amoimted 
to 93,256,000 lb. against 100,090,000 in the same period of 1934-35. Prospects for 
the new crop are good. 

French Indo-Chi}ia: Picking w"as completed in Tonkin at tlu‘ beginning of Sept¬ 
ember. Fruit formation was in progress in Annam and was average in the north. 

Tanganyika: In September rain hindered coffee picking in the Moshi and Arusha 
districts. 


Groundnuts. 

United States: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to ground¬ 
nuts this year is about 1,744,000 acres against 1.642,000 in 11)35 and 1,415,000 on 
the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages loo 2 and 123.3. corres¬ 

ponding production is estimated at about 1,312 million U). against 1,264 million 
and 970; percentages 103.8 and 135.2. 

French Indo-China: Crop condition was good in Annam at the end of September. 
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Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the ground¬ 
nuts area:— 


Area harvested in September. 

Area harvested from i January-30 September . 
Area of standing crop at the end of September. 


*936 1935 

acres acres 

50,400 51 >400 

395,100 361,000 

168,000 128,000 


Egypt: Harvesting of groundnuts is active in the early and general cultivations- 
Maturation of the grains is progressing in the late cultivations. The yield ivS con¬ 
sidered 10 per cent, above the average. 

Nigeria: The groundnut season opened on October and, weather condition.s 
having been favourable, good yields were expected. 


Jute. 

French Indo-China: The yield in certain districts of Tonkin is average (8qo-()8o Ihs 
per acre at Thai-binh). 

Colza and sesame. 

Gerrmny: According to the recent estimate area cultivated to colza this year 
is about 102,200 acres against 82,900 in 1935, percentage 123.4. corresponding 

production is estimated at about 1,779,000 centals (3,558,000 bushels) against 1,334,000 
(2,672,000); percentage 133.2. 

Hungary: At the beginning of November sowings of winter colza had sprouted 
and were growing well. 

Poland: On 15 October condition of winter colza was 3.4 against [3.7 at the 
corresponding date last year. 

Romania: According to the most recent estimate production of colza this year 
about 1,111,000 centals (2,222,000 short tons) against 1,099,000 (2,197,000) in 1935 
and 617,000 (1,233,000) on the average of the five years ending IQ34; percentages 
loi.i and 180.2. 

French Indo-China: Crops harvested during September in Annara and in Tonkin 
gave average yields; uncut crops were in a satisfactory condition at the end of Sep¬ 
tember. 

Japan: According to the most recent estimate [production of colza this year 
about 2,671,000 centals (5.342.000 bushels) against 2,676.000 (5,352,000) in 1935 
and 1,951,000 (3,901,000) on the average of the five years ending 1X934; percentages 
99.8 and 136.9. 

Palestine: The sesame yield is very much below the normal, due to failure of 
spring rains. The decrease as compared with 1935 is one of about 60 per cent. 

Turkey: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to sesame 
this year is about 174,000 acres against 164,000 in 1935 and 103,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1934; percentages 105.9 and 168.6. 
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THE WORLD SILK SITUATION 

I. — WORtD PRODUCTION OF COCOONS IN 1 936. 

On the basis of the official data in the following table, unofficial estimates 
and other information received by the Institute, the following is a summary 
of the results of the 1936 sericultural season. 

In Japan the serious storm damage to the mulberry trees last winter aroused 
fears of a scarcity of leaves and led silkworm-rearers to limit rearings; the number 
of eggs placed in incubation, whether for spring or for autumn rearings, was thus 
less than last year. The opening of the season for the first rearings was favour¬ 
able but rains and fall in temperature in June were disturbing factors. The 
progress of second rearings was on the whole normal save in districts where 
excessive temperatures, low precipitation and disease compelled the rearers to 
destroy part of the rearings. The total of eggs placed in incubation this year 
was 3.9 per cent, less than in 1935 and 14.8 per cent, less than the 1930-34 
average; the production of cocoons was 2.9 per cent, less than last year and 
17.2 per cent, less than the average. Yields were slightly larger than last year 
but considerably below the average; an average of 129 pounds of cocoons was 
obtained for every ounce of eggs placed in incubation while in 1935 the figure 
was 127 ounces and on the average of 1930-34 was 132 ounces. 


Production of Fresh Cocoo7is. 
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i) Spring cocoons. — t) Summer-autumn cocooub. 


For Italy official data of the eggs used and cocoons produced are lacking 
but it is known that the season has been on the whole good with very little 
disease; the total of eggs placed in incubation was 60-70 per cent, larger than 
last year and production of cocoons certainly exceeded the very low production 
of 1935 (38.4 million pounds); this does not exclude the possibility that it will 
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approach the 1930-34 average of over 77 million pounds of fresh cocoons. It is 
now estimated that at the end of October sales of collectively stored cocoons 
to the industry amounted to 48,215,300 pounds. The measures taken toward 
the end of February for the 1936 season certainly contributed to this result. 
Amongst the most important are the fixing of a basic minimum price and of 
export prices for silk products during the 1936-37 season. 

As regards China complete data for the results of the season are missing; 
unofficial information leads to expectations of a considerable increase in pro¬ 
duction of cocoons, especially of the first crop. The not always favourable 
weather, with persistent spring rains, did not on the whole lower production, 
which is estimated to be much above that of last year. The hope of a con¬ 
siderable increase in the prices of cocoons stimulated an extension in the culti¬ 
vation of mulberries and the development of silkworm-rearing in 1936. 

In the Soviet Union the season was particularly favourable in all the leading 
sericultural areas and yields were fairly high. For 1936 the official plans for 
deliveries — as is known the cocoons are almost entirely taken over by the 
Government for the internal silk industry, — were fixed at 46,915,000 pound's 
against 40,510,000 in 1935. At the middle of August, when deliveries were 
practically at an end there had been acquired by the various organizations 
46,112,000 pounds against 40,422,000 pounds in the previous year. Special 
efforts have been made this year to increase the production of cocoons 
by improving the technique of learings and for the first time there was 
introduced in the principal areas of production the system of nocturnal 
feeding of the silkworms and special shelving for the rearings was also adopted 

In Chosen the production of spring cocoons is estimated to be slightly 
below 33,100,000 pounds, that is, not very different from that of 1935, which 
was 32,410,000 million; summer-autumn rearings, which give on the average a 
production about half that of spring rearings, had a fairly favourable season, 
with normal yields, save for some local damage 

The total of eggs placed in incubation this \ear was 1.5 per cent moic 
than in 1935 and i.o per cent more than the 1930-34 average, the production 
of cocoons was 4.7 per cent more than last ^^ear and 12.2 per cent more than 
the average. Yields for 1936 were 140 pounds of cocoons per ounce of eggs 
against 136 in 1935 and 126 during the period 1930-34. 

The situation in the countries of minor importance as silk producers w^as 
as follows. In Bulgaria the season was favourable up to the end of May; 
subsequent harmful fluctuations in temperature, with frosts, especially in the 
extensive northern districts, damaged the leaves; in the southern districts the 
situation is better and for the country as a whole f ields, though below those of 
I935» above the average, being 113 pounds of fresh cocoons per ounce of 
eggs against 125 in 1935 no on the average for 1930-34. In France, 

though the leaves suffered somewhat from the cold and rearings were rather 
backward, it may be said that in general the weather has been favourable; 
the crop is of good quality and yields normal. According to the provisional 
lata published at the end of October by the French Ministry of Agriculture, 
the number of rearers, which, declined greatly in recent years, the quantity of 
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eggs used and that of cocoons produced are all larger than last year, though 
much below the average. In Greece rust damaged the mulberry trees and appears 
to have entirely destroyed their leafage this year; the Agricultural Bank has 
arranged the distribution of leaves imported from Turkey and Yugoslavia but 
as the trouble arose at a critical period, the crop was seriously compromised, 
especially in Thrace and Central Macedonia. From Spain it is learnt that in 
Levante, including the most important cocoon producing provinces of Murcia 
(alone responsible for over half the total), Alicante and Valencia, temperatures 
were very favourable for rearings and the crop was very large and of excellent 
quality; in the other areas, of minor importance (eastern Andalucia, La Man¬ 
cha, etc.) rearings underwent severe damage from cold and rains Altogethei 
it is estimated that yields are considerably highei, by about 20 than the 
1930-34 average, which was 86 pounds of cocoons per ounce of eggs. In 
Romania the season was almost everywhere favourable and cocoons had sufficient 
food. Czechoslovakia had this year a production over double that of 1935 
but 42.5 below the 1930-34 average of 36.400 pounds. 

As regards the Ea.st, apart from the countries already mentioned, it is 
known that in Syria and Lebanon the weather was on the whole favourable 
at the beginning of the season but that subsecjuently rearings suffered some 
damage. The decline in silkworm-rearing in this country is considerable owing 
to the tendency to substitute other and more profitable crops for mulberry. 

placed in incubation in 1936 amounted to only half the average for 1930-34 
while production of cocoons, estimated at 1,578,500 pounds was hardly one-third 
of the average. In Iran tlie sea.son was satisfactory both in (blan and in other 
centres. In Turkey the season w’as at first cold but the leaves subsecpiently 
developed luxuriantly and i)roduction was estimated at about 4,400,000 pounds, 
almost e(|uivalent to that of last year but ap])reciably above the average. 

The information available on the colonies and ])rotectorates of French 
Tndo-China has too many gaps to allow even an ap])roximate calculation of 
the volume of the crop. It is known, however, that in Annam leafage has 
been abundant and that rearings have been very successful, in Tonkin, on the 
other hand, floods camsed seiious damage to the mulberries though in the area 
ri(^t so affected growth at the end of August was satisfactory. 

In Brazil vegetation in Sao Paulo, whence the greater part of the country’s 
production is derived, is excellent and forecasts for the 1936-37 season just begun 
are favourable. 

vSummarizing. the 1936 season appears generally favourable in Europe save 
in (rreece and, thanks to the market revival in Italy, total European production 
of fresh cocoons will this year be considerably larger than in i<)35. being esti¬ 
mated, in fact, at about 80.5 million pounds, 55 pei cent, above that of the 
preceding year, but 18 per cent, below^ the 1930-34 average of 98.1 million; 
the decline of rearing in Europe has been very great in recent years, especially 
from 1931 onward previously European production of fresh cocoons oscillated 
on the average around 132 million pounds. In Asiatic countries the w^eather 
was in some cases unfavourable but results were on the whole fairly good and 
not very different from those of last year; for the total of these countries, 
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excluding China and India, production of fresh cocoons is estimated this year 
at 761.0 million pounds against 779.3 million in 1935 (2.3 per cent, less) and 
895.1 million the average of 1930-34 (15*0 per cent, less), these years includ¬ 
ing two or three of very large production; in this connection it may be noted 
that Japanese production alone amounted to about 882 million ^ pounds of 
fresh cocoons in 1930 and 838 million in 1933 against 758 million on the 
average of the five years 1925-29. 

Very favourable weather has contributed to the recent rapid development 
of silkworm-rearing in Brazil; the production of this country is still, however, 
of small importance in the world total. There is also a very notable increase 
in the Soviet Union (Central Asia and Transcaucasia) to meet the growing re¬ 
quirements of the interna] silk industry; from an average of 25.6 million pounds 
of fresh cocoons in 1926-29, production rose to 34.6 million in 1930-34 and about 
46.3 million this year. 

In the few’ African countries rearing silkworms to a very limited extent 
(Egypt, Tripolitania) weather during the season was in general unfavourable 
and results poor. 

World production of fresh cocoons, not including China and India, is esti¬ 
mated this year at 889.1 million pounds, against 872.8 million in 1935, 1,028.0 
million in 1930-34 and 991.6 million in 1925-29. On the basis of present cocoon 
production and with a necessarily approximate calculation, world, production of 
raw silk in 1936, excluding China and India, fmay be estimated at; 84 million 
pounds. 

As a matter of near interest the data of world production and consumption 
of|artificial textile fibres (rayon, short fibres) may be given. According to 
trustworthy sources 1,058.2 million pounds of artificial textile fibres were pro¬ 
duced in 1935 against 595.2 million on the average in 1930-34; European countries 
account for over 50 per cent, of this total while, amongst extra-European coun¬ 
tries where the manufacture of such fibres is carried on, Japan and the United 
States produce almost the entire remainder. World consumption of artificial 
textile fibres is estimated for 1935 at 1,036.2 million pounds against au average 
of 551.2 million in 1930-34, 


II. — Trade, prices and stocks of raw^ siek during the Season 1935-36. 

Only a relatively small quantity of cocoons ever finds its way into world 
trade as the most important producing countries spin the raw silk from the co¬ 
coons and it is therefore this product which forms the object of important inter¬ 
national trade operations, especially between Asiatic countries and the United 
States of America. This latter in fact is by far the most important importing 
country, its annual requirements of raw silk amounting normally to more than 
80 per cent, of the total Japanese production. 

During the year I935-36 average monthly imports of raw silk to the United 
States amounted to 5,044,200 pounds, as against 5,199,400 in 1934-35 and 5,236,800 
in 1933-34, being therefore less by 1.5 per cent and 3.7 per cent respectively 
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Imports, comumphon, stocks and prices of Rau silk %n I\cu York, 
by commercial season 
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than during the previous two years These imports touched a minimum in the 
four months from ]\Iarch to June iQjb, during which the\ fell to a monthlv 
average of about 3,527,40c pounds The average nionthh deliveries to the niilK 
for consumption were 5,118,000 pounds in I935‘3b, against 5310000 in IQ34- 
IQ35 and 4 > 955 »^>‘^>^ I 933"34 Since imports in i935-3(> were less than de> 

liveries, a deciease took place in stocks which at the end of June 1935 amounted 
to 5,650,500 pounds while b} the end of June 1936 the} hid decreased to 
4,762,200 pounds The American silk market duiing the \ear 1935-36 wa^ 
charactenzed by a definite rise in prices from Juh to October and b} a constant 
tendency to a fall in prices throughout the remaining eight months of the }eai, 
from July to October, as a result of the increasing demand considerably in excess 
of the period immediately preceding these months, pi ices rose progressively 
until in October they reached an average of 2 23 dollars per pound, i e almost 
the level of prices in July 1933; from November to June, on the other hand, 
prices fell regularly in line with these in the country of origin and also on account 
of a considerable decrease in consumption, touching a minimum in June of i 58 
dollars per pound Taking the year as a whole dollar prlce'^ were on the av¬ 
erage ^38 3 per cent, higher than those in 1934-35 and 16 5 per cent, highei 
than those of 1933-34 
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The close connection which exists between the North American and the 
Japanese silk markets is confirmed by the curve of the prices on the respective 
markets, and in 1935-36 this curve follows an almost identical course. In 
Yokohama in fact, as well as in New York, starting from the July 1935 level, 
which was the minimum for the year, prices rose radiply to a maximum in 
October (with a difference in four months of more than 291 yen) to decrease 
with more or less marked fluctuations during the remaining months of the 
year: the considerable rise which took place in August, September and October 
had its origin not only in the forecast of a poor autumn crop, as the weather 
was most unfavourable to silk-worm rearing, but also in the estimates a 
greater demand from the United States Later, as has been said, the maiket, 
except for a slight reaction in February and March, had a tendency to fall until 
June 1936 As a [general rule, prices in yen during 1935-36 were on an average 
40.9 per cent, higher than in 1934-35 and 23 6 per c'*nt higher than in 1933-34 
Average monthly exports of raw silk fiom Yokohama and Kobe amounted in 
1935-36 to 5,297,000 pounds, as against 5,746,000 in 1934-35 and 5,504,000 
in 1933-34, with a respective decrease of 7 8 per cent and 3 8 per cent , mi- 


Exports of Razo silk from Japan and prices in Yokohama, bv commercial season. 
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i) For the most part iii European countries the remaimlcr in Australia, India and Egypt 
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nimum exports were registered during the last months of the season with an 
average considerably below 4,410,000 pounds per month. 

During the year under review, the Chinese silk market was very active, 
exporting considerably more than during the two preceding years: these favour¬ 
able results are due to important shipments from Shanghai in 1935-36, amount¬ 
ing to about twice and a half the total shipments for 1934-35 and once and 
a half those of 1933-34; exports from Canton were, however, slightly less 
than those of the preceding years. Prices were very much the same as those of 
the principal markets. On the Chinese markets also prices rose rapidly during 
the firsi four months of the season (being favourably influenced moreover by the 
fall in exchange) declining again gradually with more or less noteworthy fluc¬ 
tuations till the end of the season. 


Exports of Raw silk from China and prices in Canton, by commercial season. 
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As regards Italy no data are available for raw silk after October 1935. 
During the quarter July-September, 1935 exports of raw silk totalled 754,000 
pounds, as against 1.128,300 for the same period in 1934 (i934”35* 
pounds) and 1,870,800 pounds during the corresponding period in 1933 (I 933 ~ 34 ‘ 
4,822,000 pounds). The greater portion of Italian raw silk is absorbed by Euro¬ 
pean countries (75 per cent in 1934-35) and the rest is purchased in more or less 
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equal parts by Brazil, the United States and a group of other extra-European 
countries. During the quarter July-September 1935, Italy imported 125,000 
pounds of raw silk (75 per cent of which came from Japan and China) as against 
36,800 (1934-35: 230,400 pounds) and 141.100 (1933-34: r,i68,ooo pounds) in the 
corresponding periods of the two preceding years. Prices of raw silk on the 
Italian market in 1935-36 were on an average 65.77 against 

33.51 in 1934-35 and 39.10 in 1933-34, this jump in prices during the season 
under review is to be found principally in the exceptional economic situation 
in that country resulting from the application of sanctions. 

At the end of the 1935-36 season total visible stocks of raw silk were esti¬ 
mated at about 17640.000 pounds, as against 22,100,000 on June 30th, 1935 
and 28,660,000 on the same date in 1934 These figures do not include stocks 
in the possession of the Japanese (rovernnient, which on 30 June 1936 amounted 
to 7,937,000 pounds, as against 10,582,000 on June 30th, 1935 and 12,345,900 
on the same date in 1934. The constant decrease in the stocks of raw silk on 
the principal markets during the last three years might constitute during the 
present season one of the factors in favour of a rise in the price of this product 
in the more important importing and exporting countries, the more so as the 
world production of law silk in 1936 is exjiected to be somewhat deficient and 
very probably lower than the average for the last ten years. 

M. Costa. 
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FODDER CROPS 

Germany: The condition of the clover crop and pastureland was quoted respec¬ 
tively as 2.6 and 2.9 on November i, 1936 compared with 2.4 and 2.6 on October i, 
1936 and 2.6 and 3.0 on November i. 1935. 

According to the recent estimate the area cultivated to maize for fodder this year 
is about 146,000 acres against 139,000 in 1935 and 88,000 on the average of the five 
years ending 1934; percentages 105.2 and 165.8. 

Estonia: Thanks to the favourable weather conditions the animals are still out 
at pasture. 

Irish Free State: Supplies of fodder at the beginning of November were adequate 
for aU normal requirements. Yields of fodder crops have been up to average for 
the time of year. 

France: Generally speaking, the cold which prevailed during the first three weeks 
of October hampered the growth of grass in the meadows and the frosts at the be¬ 
ginning of the month destroyed a part of the fodder coni crop in several of the moun¬ 
tainous districts; grovlh was uninterrupted in the southern districts only and the Oc¬ 
tober crop was considerable. 

Generally speaking, the year’s fodder yield has been very abundant, but the quality 
is very unequal, haymaking conditions having been unfavourable. Only in excep¬ 
tional case's has it been necessary to have recourse to dry hay for feedinc the animals. 

The following are the preliminary figures of areas and production of several 
fodder crops and meadows. 



I 9 i 6 

J 935 

.\vcrage 

1030-34 

0 

1935 

■» 100 

1036 

Average 

== 100 

Area 

(thou.sand acres). 




Annual fodder crops '— 






Mangels. 

• • -bi 37 

LI 74 

2.0S5 

<) 8-3 

102.5 

Turnips and swedes for fodder . 
Temporary meadoxvs for hay :— 

. . 427 

507 

538 

84.4 

79.5 

Teguininoiis. 

* • 7 > 37 -i 

7.365 

7.^34 

100 I 

101.9 

Permanent meadows for hay . . . 

. . 13,287 

13,767 

13.561 

96.5 

98.0 


Production, 





(Thousand centals). 




Annual fodder crops :— 






Mangels. 

, . 688,221 

687,684 

661,686 

I 00. I 

104 0 
85.0 

Turnips and swedes for fodder. . 
Temporary meadows (hay ):— 

• • 77 .i ‘>5 

83.804 

90,829 

92.1 


Leguminous. 

• • 3 i-b 333 

243.81)0 

259,483 

128.1 

120.4 

Permanent meadows (hay) . 

• • 392.798 

373,026 

4'3.561 

105-3 

95-0 

(Thousand short tons). 




Annual fodder crops :— 






Mangels. 

■ • 34.4” 

34,384 

33,084 

100.1 

104.0 

Turnips and swedes for fodder , 
Temporary meadows (hay ):— 

. . 3,860 

4,190 

4,541 

92.1 

85.0 

Leguminous. 

. . 15,616 

12,194 

22.974 

128.1 

120.4 

Permanent meadow (hay) .... 

. . 19,640 

18,651 

20,678 

105-3 

95.0 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland: England and Wales rainfall in October was 
generally below average but sunshine was approximately normal. On the whole con¬ 
ditions favoured growth of root crops and pastures; farm work was generally favoured 
and there was no interference with autumn cultivation or the lifting of root crops. Grass 
continued to grow well during October and at the end of the month it was plentiful. 
An average crop of mangels seemed likely and turnips and swedes were reported to 
be good crops. 

In England and Wales winter keep had not been drawn upon to any appreciable 
extent and this somewhat improved the general outlook, though good quality hay and 
straw was expected to be scarce. In Scotland pasture was still plentiful in {several 
districts and prospects for winter feed were fairly good; wheat milling offals were rather 
scarce but all other feeds appeared to be in sufficient supply. 

According to the most recent estimate production of turnips and swedes in 
England and Wales this year is about 119,482.000 centals (5,974,000 short tons) against 
102,816,000 (5,141,000) in 1935 and 111,597,000 (5,580,00c) on the average of the five 
years ending 1934; percentages 116.2 and 107.1, that of mangels is about 102,323,000 
centals (5,116,000 short tons) against 102,278,000 (5,114,000) in 1935 and 103,811,000 
(5,191,000^ on the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages 100.0 and 98.6. 

Hungary: The roots of fodder beets are of average size. The yield is generally 
somewhat above the average. The yield of clover and alfalfa seeds is satisfactory 
Meadows (after the hay had been mown) and the pastures .still offer good bite for the 
animals. 

Italy: The rains of October favoured pastures. Sowings of fodder crops and ir¬ 
rigation of marcite were carried out in good conditions. Crop condition is satisfactory 
save in some provinces of the South where drought damage occurred. 

Latvia: Clover, meadow hay and other fodder crops are .sufficient to cover require¬ 
ments and quality is good. 

Poland: On 15 October condition of clover was 3.2 against 3 5 at the correspond¬ 
ing date last year. 

Czechoslovakia: The year has been very favourable to meadow and pasture as 
well as to hoed crops and forecasts are large. The following table gives the area and 
production of the principal fodder crops, including the ])roduction of straw. 


Area (000 acres). 


Clovers. 

Green fodder. 

Temporary meadows. 

Permanent meadows. 

r^traw of legumes and mixtures for feed. 

Cereal .straw (barley, oats, millet and 
buck-wheat) for feed. 

Cereal straw (wheat, rye, meslin and 
spelt) for litter. 


I 93 <» 

1935 

A\uraKC 

1930-34 

% 

1935 

100 

I 93 fj 
Avera}<e 
-•» 100 

E 930 

1,841 

1,848 

104.9 

104.5 

307 

398 

367 

77.1 

S3.7 

70 

fx> 

90 

100.9 

78.0 

3,110 

3.141 

3.144 

<>9.0 

98.9 

267 

180 

2 CK> 

1437 

127.9 

3.453 

3.492 

3 >b 94 

98.9 

93-5 

4,801 

4,888 

4,680 

98.2 

102.9 
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% 1936 



1936 

1935 

Averuge 

1930-^934 

1935 

= 100 

Average 
= 100 


Production. 





Clovers. 

(000 centals) 100,595 

62.757 

63,451 

160.3 

158.5 


(000 sh. tons) 5.030 

3.138 

3.17-2 



Green fodder. 

(000 centals) 10,651 

9,166 

8,832 

116.2 

120.6 


(000 vsh. tons) 533 

458 

442 



Temporary meadows . . 

(000 centals) 2,753 

1.736 

2,823 

158.6 

97 5 


(000 wsh. tons) 138 

«7 

141 



Permanent meadows . . 

(000 centals) 123,866 

80,342 

96,733 

1 . 54-2 

128.0 


(000 sh. tons) 6,193 

4 >oi 7 

4,837 



Straw of legumes and 






mixtures for feed). . 

(000 centals) 5,571 

2.657 

3,597 

20f).7 

154-9 


(000 sh. tons) 279 

J 33 

180 



Cereal straw (barley and 






oats for feed . . . . 

(000 centals) 75,501 

58,537 

75.477 

129.0 

ICO 0 


(000 sh. ton.s) 3,775 


3.774 



With .some exceptions, 






mangels. 

(000 centals) 147,386 

132,829 

122,197 

I II.O 

120 6 


(000 sh. tons) 7,3 (k) 

6,641 

6,110 



Canada' The following arc the latest estimates of production 

of certain fodder 

crops. 









% 

X936 


1936 

X935 

Average 

1935 

Average 




1030*34 

IOC 

» ■« 100 

Hay and clover . . 

(000 centals) 277,860 

281,200 

268,450 

98.8 

193 5 


(000 sh. tons) 13,893 

I 4,060 

13.423 



Alfalfa. 

(000 centals) 39,320 

39.174 

31,088 

100,4 

126.5 


{000 sh. tons) 1,966 

I »959 

^.554 



Fodder maize .... 

(000 centals) 62,360 

81,560 

64,619 

76.5 

96.5 


(000 sh. tons) 3,118 

4,078 

3.23^ 



Tuniips, etc. 

{000 cw-t. ) 37 .><54 

35 ATO 

36,676 




(000 sh. tons) 1.893 

1,756 

1,834 

107.8 

103.2 


Ef^y[yt: Sowing of the l^ersiiii crop is progressing to a great extent, and tlie early 
and general cultivations were completed in I^ower Egypt, during October. The general 
sowing is in progress in Tapper Egypt. Irrigation and maniu-ing of some of the early- 
sown crops are in progress. Gennination and growth are satisfactory. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Slaughterings in Germany. 

The following table shows the numbers of animals slaughtered and the 
quantity of meat produced during the third quarter of 1936 and those of 
the nine months of the same year. These data are compared with the cor¬ 
responding figures of the three preceding years. 







s 




» . . Total 

August b«j>t Juij.sei)t 



Total Jaiiuary-Scptember 


1935 x) 1934 *) 1933 3) 


Number of animals slaughtered. 


Steers. 

17,031 

19 . 479 ; 

29,3541 

65.864i 

195.588; 

244,623 

281.031 

232.974 

Bulls. 

31,668 

29.248 

32.816 

93.732 

275,863 

352.566 

399.323 

405,323 

Cows. 

134,740 

132.994 

144,624 

412.358 

1,259,985 

1,511,184 

1.298.104 

1,100,724 

Young animals over 3 
months. 

57,306 

60.365 

71.041 

188,712 

541,716 

870.442 

874.732 

783,085 

Heifers under 3 months . 

394.376 

345,185 

355.445 

1.095.006 

3,451,750 

3,755,840 

3,810,748 

3.308,655 

Total cattle . . . 

635,121 

587,271 

633,280 

1,855,672 

5,724,902 

6,734,655 

6,663,938 

5,830,761 

Sheep. 

160.621 

179.779 

185.195 

525,595 

1,104,535 

1,007,602 

1,075,529 

1,182.032 

Goats. 

5.578 

7.549 

19.728 

32.855 

223.288 

210.203 

188.054 

163,042 

Pigs . . 

1,407,080 

1,071,161 

1,172.556 

3.650.797 

12.876.848 

13.491.054 

13,698,949 

12.898.138 

Horses. 

7,111 

7.495 

9.895j 

I 24,501 

79,292 

77.575 

73.591 

70,104 

T 

Beef. 

'otal quantities of meat produced (thousand lb.) 

1 139.0081 140.754 159.397 439.15911 1.354,810 1,598.9981 

1,574.013 

1.424.672 

Veal. 

38,820 

35,162 

35,605j 

109.586 

1 335,507 

352,777 

355,218 

318,454 

Total 

777,828 

175,916 

195,003 

548,745 

1,690,317 

1,951,775 

1,929,231 

1,743,126 

Mutton. 

8.567 

9.925 

10.389 

28.882 

61. 149 ' 

55.880 

62.133 

69.685 

Goat meat - 

302 

406 

883 

1.591 

19.862 

20.261 

20.867 

20 388 

Pigmeat . 

306.129 

235 691 

267.940 

809,760 

3.364.167 

3.374.259 

3.475.944 

3.214,464 

Horse flesh. 

4.024 

4,716 

5.827| 

14,167 

46.323| 

46.907 

43,571 

41,702 

General total . . 

496.850 

426.254 

480,041 

1.403.145 

5.181318 

5.449.082 

5,531,746 

5.089,365 


(i) In the first quarter of ig$5 the Saar Territory is not imliKlerl — {2) Not imhulmg Saar Territor% 


Pigs in Denmark.' 


(Thousands) 


Classification 

10 

29 

18 

13 1 2 21 8 

28 

X6 

5 

*4 

13 


Oct. 

Aug. 

July 1 

June Mav Mar Feb 1 

' Dec. 

1 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

July 


Boars for breeding. 
Sows in farrow for 
first time . . . 
Other sows in farrow 
Sows in milk . . . i 
Sows not yet cov¬ 
ered (and not 
for slaughter) 
Sows for slaughter. 

Total ot sows , , , 

Sucking pigs not 
weaned .... 
Young and adult 
pigs for slaugh¬ 
ter: 

Weaned pigs un¬ 
der 35 kg . . 

Pigs of 35 and 
under 60 kg. . 

Fat pigs of 60 
kg. and over . 

Total p%is . . . 


1.024 947 

756 696 

556 608 

3M9 3,718 


23 

23 

24 

73 

22 


21 

21 

21 

21 

20 

77 

111 

125 

126 

117 

95 

97 

97 

86 

75 

83 

178 

184 

189 

182 

172 

175 

181 

181 

178 

184 

188 

122 

108 

99 

93 

100 

96 

90 

89 

98 

90 

78 

39 

30 

27 

25 

25 

23 

21 

26 

29 

25 

24 

22 

16 

15 

.4 

15 

18 

16 

17 


9 

10 

438 

449 

455 

440 

429 

407 

405 

410 

405 

383 

383 

1,006 

887 

810 

768 

819 

779 

1 

1 

732 

766 

860 

782 

673 

947 

843 

826 

852 1 

826 

1 

816 

885 

882 

792 

742 

772 

696 

761 

700 

686 

700 

722 

723 

674 

683 

693 

733 

608 

540 

559 

562 

558 

518 

450 

565 

534 

545 

453 

3,718 

3,503 

3,574 

3,331 

3,354 

3,263 

3.216 

3,3/8 

3J95 

3,166 

3,034 
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Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Estonia: During October the milk yield decreased. 

France: After the short period of cold at the beginning of the month mild damp 
weather favoured an increased milk yield, above the average of the preceding years 
in the same month. Moreover the increase in number of milk cows during recent years 
constitutes a constant factor in the increase of yield. 

Greece' In accordance with a new provision issued by the Government at the begin¬ 
ning of November, the prohibition of the consumption of meat mentioned in our article 
on livestock in the September Bulletin has been indefinitely prolonged 

By the terms of this new* decree even the slaughtering of all types of animals for 
food is forbidden throughout the country on Tuesdays and Thursdays every week, 
moreover the slaughtering of lambs and kids is also forbidden on the da}^ before a holiday. 

ycthcrland^' Feeding conditions of milk cow’s in byres and at pasture were good 
during (>ctober. The quantity of fodder available was sufficient and of good quality. 

In comparison with last year’s figures the milk yield has decreased by 3 per cent, 
in biniburg In all the other provinces it has risen on an average by to per cent. 

Frrvch Morocco' Pastures have been improved, especially in the north and centre, 
by tlu‘ rain which fell in ()<'tober, but have not imj)roved enough to ensure sufficient bite 
for the animals. There is still, liou*ever, enough straw and dried grass everywhere. 

Union of South ifricu' Stock was generally in good condition in September but in 
some parts gracing was becoming short, and the first summer rains were anxiously 
awaited In general wool appears to be of good quality. 


LATEST NEWS 

iUnnany (telegram of 23 November)- The production of wine {mo^t) this }ear 
is about 71,712,000 Imperial gallons 20,000 American gallons) against 91,11^2,000 
(*^933 (>0,206,000 (72,374,000) on the average of the five }ears 

ending i<i34; percentages 7S 6 an<l iiq.o 

(Telegram of 26 November). The production of potatoes (late crop) this year 
is about o<S3,333,ooo centals (i/>42,i<>2 thousand bushels) against 873,432,000 (1,439,057) 
in 1035 and 943,2cn,ooo (1,373,434) on the average of the five years ending 1034, 
percentages 112.6 and 104 2 

Taiwan (telegram of 26 November): According to the most recent estimate pro¬ 
duction of rough rice (first crop) this year is about 19,379,000 centals (43,300.000 
bushels) against i7,25(>,ooo (38,34(),000) in 1933-36 and i3,773»<^o<^ on the 

average of the five years ending i<134-35: percentages 113 5 and 124 i 

Algeria. Production of summer potatoes is satisfactory, that of tobacco average 
Vines and olives arc giving only a half-crop. 



COUNTRIES 


Slptkmber 


Two MONTHS (August i-Scptembcr 30) 


1 IMPORTS 

Exports 

1936 

1933 

X 935 - 3 <j 


Exporting Countries: 

Bulgaria. 

Hungary. 

I4tbuania .... 

Poland. 

Romania .... 
Yugoslavia .... 

U. S. S. R. 

Canada . 

Argentina .... 

Chile . 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Algeria. 

iPrench Morocco . . 

Tunis. 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 
Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria . 

Belgium . 

Denmark. 

Spain . 

Estonia . 

Irish Free State 

Finland. 

France . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece . 

Italy . 

lAtvia. 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal. 

Sweden . 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
United States . . . 

Ceylon. 

China . 

India . 

Japan . 

Egypt. 

Union of South Afr. 

Totals ... I 


Wheat. 


Thousand centals (i cental 100 lb.). 


388 

185 

0 

0 

996 


185 


0 


0 

683 

2,055 

1,195 

0 

0 

3,858 


1,323 


0 


0 

8,164 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 


13 


0 


0 

1,274 

238 

29 

0 

0 

705 


112 


0 


0 

1,164 




1 ) 

3.023 

1 ) 

306 

I) 

0 

I) 

0 

3.521 

‘i.bo8 

0 

0 

0 

3,148 


2 


0 


0 

368 

0 

4.394 

0 

0 i 

7 


6,726 


0 


0 

16.801 

12,432 

10,364 

0 

0 I 

25,126 


23,382 


2 


0 

139,214 

2,317 

6,078 

— 

— 1 

4,431 


12,381 


— 


— 

39,328 




... 0 

0 

I) 

33 

I) 

0 

X) 

0 

1.314 

“‘95 

11 

0 

2 li 

108 


13 


0 


2 

181 




I) 

432 

1 } 

364 

X) 

0 

X) 

11 

5,523 

15 

'' 538 

18 

0 ' 

18 


778 


24 


0 

2,919 

4 

428 

66 


13 


1.049 


no 


26 

2,421 

3,636 

3,051 

0 

0 f| 

5,179 


4,821 


0 


0 

43.936 


... 

... 

.. „.) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

I) 

37 

I) 

7 

0 

0 

220 

35 

no 1 

42 


220 


181 


304 

1 

99 

0 

0 

262 

159 

0 


0 


668 


298 

1 ® 1 

no 

6b 

3.014 

2.414 

128 


126 


5.375 


4,451 

970 

31 

15 

388 

340 I 

31 


15 


655 


728 


0 

20 

0 

0 1 

0 


44 


0 


0 

84 1 

0 

0 

298 

395 ,1 

0 


0 


926 ! 


1,232 

0 1 

0 

- 0 

121 

148 ' 

0 


0 


315 


251 

1 ^ 

104 

862 

578 

1,744 ' 

699 


2,017 


1.294 


3.349 

8,642 

33 

51 

8,501 

8.212 '1 

258 


71 


16.883 ' 


16,098 

1 734 i 


... 

... 

- 1 ,” 

0 

I) 

0 

I) 

922 

X) 

1 087 

0 

0 

161 

0 

0 '1 

0 


483 


0 ' 


0 

926 

0 

0 

121 

214 |l 

0 


0 


359 


481 

0 

4 

2 

787 

1.224 '1 

4 


2 


1,523 


2,313 

4 , 

0 

0 

0 

11 1 

0 


0 


13 


40 j 

2.443 ' 

185 

423 

112 

123 , 

628 


597 


201 


174 

2,119 

0 

0 

930 

1,230 

2 


0 


1,662 


1.922 

1 2 

22 

0 

2 

952 

24 


2 


2 


1,127 

4 

293 

9 

3.457 

2,606 

425 


13 


7.901 


4.775 

i 163 

— 

— 

9 

13 

— 


— 


22 


26 

— 

229 

22 

66 

434 1 

406 


44 


no , 


1,177 

160 

842 

51 

2 

®! 

1.041 1 


55 


2 1 


0 

439 

— 

— 

... 

1 

1 


__ 

X) 

386 1 

X) 

655 

... 1 

... 

... 

... 

... ii) 

0 1 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 1 

X) 

0 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... I) 

^ 1 

X) 

0 

I) 

0 

X) 

2 

0 

25,038 

28,182 

18,767 

20,344 

50,732 1 


55,182 


39,573 i 


40,536 

284,837 1 


Exporting Countne 
Germany .... 
Bulgaria .... 

Bstonia. 

Hungary .... 

lAtvia. 

lithuania . . . 

Pdand. 

Romania . . . 
Sweden .... 
U.8. S. R. . . . 
Canada .... 
Argentina . . . 

Algeria. 

Importing Countries 
Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
Denmark .... 

Finland. 

France .... 
Italy 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . , 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia 
United States . . 

Totals . . 



Rye. 

258 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

0 

196 

0 

97 

0 

231 

0 

’“86 

4 

141 

— 

29 

0 

132 


0 

44 

0 

212 

0 

496 

0 

15 

0 

9 

0 

337 

0 

82 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

344 

1,221 

1 

1,556 


Thousand centals (i cental 100 lb.). 


0 

260 

15 

112 820 

1 690 

4 

0 

0 

0 121 

0 

29 

46 

0 

0 333 

1 331 

481 

71 

0 

j 0 209 

1 0 

496 

317 

0 

0 2.041 

i 0 

35 

185 

0 

0 1.973 

1 0 

1,193 

761 

0 

1 0 4,782 

! 0 

X) 108 

1 ) 0 1 

x) 0 

1 ) 0 348 

i 0 

4 

165 

9 

2 904 

16 

553 

340 

— 

- 1,475 


600 

71 

0 

0 1.376 

0 

520 

231 

— 

- 2,288 


0 11 

X) 7 

X) 0 

1 

I) 0 1 26 

0 

0 

0 

324 

0 2 

994 

7 

18 

540 

467 26 

3.660 

0 

0 

906 

800 0 

4,176 

0 

0 

37 

68 0 

1,504 

0 

0 

15 

9 0 

29 


— 

— 

... 


0 

0 

492 

842 0 

3.358 

174 

0 

260 

194 77 

I 1,748 

0 

0 

18 

20 1 0 

342 

0 

0 

2 

2 4 

20 

0 

2 

977 

855 4 

1,221 

4,215 

2,474 

3,595 

3471 j 16409 

*1 

18,111 


i) Sec Notes page 8t7. 
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COUNTRIES 


September 


Exports 


1936 


1935 


Imports 


1936 


1935 


Two MONTHS (August 1 •September 30) 


Exports 


1936 


1935 


Imports 


1936 


Twblvb months 
(August x-July 31) 


Ex PORTSl 


Imports 


X935 

1935*36 

1935-36 

lb.). 



0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

0 

0 

518 

0 

0 

2.595 

0 

0 

386 

0 

0 

82 

13 

0 

73 

0 

0 

4,074 

115 

2 

205 

22 

— 

3,086 

— 

0 

670 

0 

0 

214 

0 

0 

97 

2 

97 

0 

463 

88 

0 

613 

15 

t 0 

897 

18 

439 

143 

0 

0 

44 

0 

1 0 

769 

53 > 

i 7 

476 

373 

! 

2.866 

0 

130 

0 

0 

1 0 

7 

112 

1 214 

516 

II 

1 181 

280 

569 t 

0 

4,416 


Sxpofitng Countries 
Irish Free State . 
Hungary .... 
I4thuania . . . 

Poland. 

Romania .... 
CsechosJovakia 
Vugoslavia . . . 
Canada .... 
United States . . 
Argentina . . . 

Chile . 

Tonis. 

Australia .... 

Importing Countries 
Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
Denmark .... 
Estonia .... 
Finland .... 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel 

lUly . 

tatvia. 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . . 

Algeria. 

Totals . . 


Oatsu — Thousand centals (x cental « 100 lb.). 


0 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 f 

0 

2 

190 

201 

0 

0 

302 

227 




. . i'l) 71 

1) 49 

*“ 15 

*“ 15 

0 

0 

44 

55 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

51 

373 

278 

0 

0 

500 

500 

2 

11 

4 

2 

2 

13 

355 

364 


— 

423 

1,065 





I) 64 

1) 62 

*“ 0 

18 

0 

*“ 0 

2 

64 

4 

7 

2 

0 

11 

13 

0 

0 

7 

1 

15 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

40 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 1 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

198 

20 

2 

0 

0 

2 1 

117 

207 

2 

2 

0 


0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

20 

57 

18 ‘ 

0 

0 

0 

9 

II 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

324 

238 1 

0 1 

0 


1 


1) 172 ' 

I) 4 |] 

1,003 

942 ' 

774 

590 

b675 I 

2,136 1 


7 

130 

46 

2 

0 

31 1 
3il 
448 

0 I 

0 I 
64 
22 
582 
9 *1 

b658 ' 


13 I, 
h3b\ I 


’60 

13359 


46 

11,688 


Maize. — Thouisand centals (x cental « 100 lb ) 



i 



I 


Eu\in months 


1 Twelve 

MONTH** 





1 

(November z 

heplember 30) 

} (Nov i-Oct 31) 

Exporting Countries 





, 1035 3<> 

1 1034 35 

1 X035 3<» 

i 

1931 35 

' 1934 i5 

1 

1934 35 

Bulgaria. 

123 

0 

0 

1 0 1' 1,823 

399 

0 

0 

' 401 

0 

Bun^gary. 

0 

0 

123 

789 

31 

130 

7,229 

2,302 

, 130 

2,996 

Romania. 





1) 17.035 

i) 9,440 

1) 0 

1) 0 

1 11,177 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

104 

944 

0 

0 

1,440 

12,134 

0 

0 

17.652 

0 

United States . . . 

2 

2 

2,321 

1.673 

, 282 

249 

9.184 

20,408 

' 251 

23.034 

Argentina . . . . | 

25,122 

13,847 

— 

— 

' 150,473 

128.290 

— 

— 

143.424 

— 

Java and Madura . 

64 

24 

— 

— 

2,370 

1 426 

1 — 

— 

1,431 

— 

Indo-China .... 

1,135 

1,080 

— 

— 

8.706 

7.994 

— 

— 

10,099 


Syria and Jrebatton . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

79 

2 

' 2 

7 

' 2 

7 

J^pt. 




• • • 

I) 2 

1) 0 

I) 9 

I) 24 

0 

31 

Union of South Afr. 



... 


I) 1,446 

I) 7.791 

I) 4 

1) 0 

. 10,247 

0 

Importing Countries- 





i 






Germany. 

0 

0 

60 

251 

0 

0 

4,120 

7,606 

0 

7,738 

Austria . 

0 

0 

498 

567 

1 0 

0 

6.665 

8,819 

0 

9,431 

Belgium . 

26 

66 

1,321 

1,623 

' 476 

664 

17,452 

14,700 

728 

16,211 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

355 

342 

0 

0 

3,691 

4,848 

0 

5.084 

Spain . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 - 

— 

— 

— 

1 0 

1,052 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

187 

428 

0 

0 

4,240 

5,699 

0 

6,237 

Finland. 

0 

0 

150 

203 1 


0 

l.%7 

800 

0 

986 

France. 

0 

0 

1,393 

950 

1 2 

9 

13,021 

13,018 

1 9 

14,154 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

234 

139 

6,680 

5,445 

1 367 

2.077 

70,312 

57.400 

j 2,222 

64.492 

Greece. 


» • • 

... 


0 0 

I) 0 i 

1) 1,473 

I) 913 

0 

972 

Italy . 



... 

1 

1 - 

^ I 





Norway .... 

0 

0 

227 

185 

0 

0 ! 

2,498 

2,392 

> 0 

2,754 

Netherlands . . . 

' 0 

0 

1,422 

1,836 

2 

0 

18.093 

17,644 

1 0 

19.321 

Poland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Portugal .... 

0 

0 

26 

31 

2 

0 

348 

509 

2 

548 

Sweden .... 

0 

0 

73 

37 

0 

0 

1,301 

809 

0 

891 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

90 

168 

0 

0 

1,567 

1,550 

0 

1,692 

Csechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

240 

258 

0 

0 

2,198 

2,368 

0 

2,672 

Canada . 

0 

0 

231 

406 

51 

4 

2.463 

3,971 

4 

4,566 

. 

— 


... 


— 

— 

X) 5.346 

I) 893 


1.777 

Tunis .... 

0 

0 

29 

0 

4 

4 

64 

55 

7 

55 

Totals . . . 

26,810 

16,102 

15,426 

15,192 

185391 

170,613 

173,247 

166»735 

192,786 

186,903 


(i See notes page 847- 



































COUNTRIES 


Bxpcfiing Countries 

Ss»ain . 

Italy . 

United States . . 

Btazii. 

India . 

Indo-Cbina . , . 

Siam . 

Egypt . 

Importing Countries 
Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
Denmark .... 
Batonia .... 
Irish Free State . 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N Irel 

Greece. 

Hungary . . . 
Uitvk .... 
Uthuania . . . 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands . . 
Poland .... 
Portugal . . . 
Sweden 

bwitserland . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . . 
Canada .... 

ChUe . 

Ceylon. 

China ... 

Java and Madura 

Japan . 

Sirria and Lebanon 

Algeria. 

Tunis. 

Union of South Afr. 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 


Kznb months (January x-September 30) 


— Thousand centals (i cental 100 lb.}. 


no 

1,027 i) 
23,989 
31.202 
26,958 
1.678 1) 


1,087 
1,179 
32.128 
33.151 I) 
25,146 
712 I) 


3,128 
42 1) 


Twhlvb months 
(January Z'X>ec. 5r> 


7p090 I 4^ 


306 399 357 2.978 3,124 

86 0 0 430 511 

93 108 31 752 692 

7 0 0 66 66 

2 — - 15 II 

2 0 0 64 46 

580 256 463 12.672 7,064 

104 139 123 1,872 2,094 

I) Or) 0 I) 419 I ) 397 
22 0 0 271 214 

2 0 0 II 9 

0 0 0 7 4 

7 0 0 86 84 

247 1.625 1,521 3.133 2,282 

42 161 130 802 1,041 

33 — - 432 406 

7 — - 192 183 

49 0 0 293 340 

97 0 0 836 977 

18 0 0 282 282 

4 20 2 701 586 

— - 1) 271 1) 170 

1,149 2 2 9.176 9,365 

423 448 62 6,702 27,659 

4 159 77 168 2.491 

I) 97 1) 639 X) 245 i) 154 

29 0 0 251 280 

X) 2 X) 0 I) 190 1) 108 

0 0 0 44 22 

x) Ox) 0 x) 864 I) 714 

0 183 187 44 31 

1) Ox) Ox) 55 I) 53 

3,965 86,563 | 96,997 I 48,350 I 65,373 


Exporting Countries 

Lithuania . . . 
Argentina . . . 

India . 

Tunis. 

Importing Countries 
Germany .... 
Belgium .... 
Denmark .... 

Spain . 

B^tonia .... 

Finland. 

Prance. 

Or Brit, and N. Irel 

Greece. 

Hungary .... 

Italy . 

T.atvia. 

Norway . ... 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland. 

Sweden . . , . 
Czechoslovakia 
Vugoslavia . . . 
Canada .... 
United States 

Japan . 

Australia .... 

. , 


Linseed* — Thousand centals (i cental loo lb.). 


247 

93 


0 

1 

0 

280 

0 

23,052 i 

30,838 


— 


•— 

39.154 

— 

5.221 

1,501 


0 



2,919 

0 

0 

2 


0 


0 1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3.620 


4.372 

0 ’ 

f 5 452 

101 

88 

1 

1,768 

1 

1,839 i 

112 

2,725 



1 

342 


403 I 

— 

562 

558 

20 

2 

2 


20 


4 ^ 

4 

0 

0 


110 


60 

0 1 

84 

2 

2 


5,029 

! 

4,299; 

4 

5,695 

0 

2 


4,771 

1 

3.907 

2 

5.774 

0 

X) 0 

X) 

37 

X) 

75] 

1 ® 

119 

0 

4 

15 


0 

9 

0 






— 1 

i 0 

1,590 

26 

49 


~ 35 


64 

1 57 

84 

0 

0 


397 


428 

0 

536 

82 

66 


5.490 


6,982 

77 i 

8,871 

77 

2 


0 


0 

26 

0 




626 


697 


915 

0 

0 


357 


423 

0 

578 

0 

0 


60 


146 

0 

185 

29 

4 


545 


256 

II 

284 




5,278 


7,663 


9.833 

0 

X) 2 

X) 

170 

jx) 

373 

2 

478 

0 

0 

375 


690 

0 

750 

28,839 

i 32,685 

1 


29,045 


32481 

«459 

45493 


t) Set notes imge 8479 




































s 


s 




-84 

4 ^ 








Sr.PTEMBBR 


Nine months (January x-September 30 ) 

Twblvs homtks 
(J anuay x-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports ^ 

Exports 

Imports 


j 1936 

1935 

1936 

*935 

193 O 

X935 

X 936 

X935 

X935 

X933 

Exporting CoufUrtes: 




BuUer* — (Thousand lb.). 





814 

551 

0 

2 

5,313 

4,407 

9 

LLl 

5.688 

18 

Dentnatk. 

27.593 

24,438 

9 

22 

244,172 

231,656 

179 

22 

304.936 

0 


4,032 

3,760 

0 

0 

18,521 

18,376 

0 

0 

23,894 

0 

IxishPree SUte . . 

7,319 

5,745 

0 

7 

47.395 

52,602 

9 

40 

59.470 



2,456 

1.737 

0 

0 

23,113 

17,439 

0 

0 

22,582 

0 

. 

, 1,770 

602 

0 

0 

6,927 

3,300 

0 

0 

5,516 

0 

ll^tvia. 

1 3.891 

3,759 

0 

0 

28,920 

30,001 

0 

0 

37,073 

0 

tfithuania .... 

3.805 

3,325 

0 

0 

24,430 

20.979 

0 

0 

26.795 

0 

Norway . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

366 

247 

0 

0 

417 

4 

Netherlands . . . 

11,951 

7,765 

2 

18 

104,949 

80,912 

40 

251 

103.146 

430 

Poland. 

1 3.344 

1.530 

0 

0 

18,722 

7,879 

0 

2 

12.533 

2 

Sweden . 

4.072 

3,832 

0 

0 

31,013 

37.525 

412 

2 

44.664 

1,340 

U. S S. R. 

1 8,591 

9.002 

0 

33 

30,748 

57,058 

15.514 

428 

64.601 

529 

Argentina .... 

366 

62 


— 

14,853 

9,786 

— 

— 

14,941 

— 

India . 

15 

29 

57 

62 

168 

170 

703 

556 

240 

789 

Syria and l^banon . 

1 53 

35 

13 

18 , 

445 

381 

130 


463 

309 

Australia. 

10.318 

10,452 

0 

0 

129.165 

173.559 

4 

2 

256,769 

2 

New Zealand . . . 

27.781 

16.372 


1 

1 

225.256 

213,503 


■— 

312,445 

— 

Importing Couniries 











Germany . 

0 

0 

14,381 

13,898 1 

0 

II 

114.405 

113,697 

11 ^ 

156.529 

Belgium'. 

9 

4 

86 

399 

53 

49 

7.339 

8,466 

71 

13,312 

Spain . 

— 

— 



■— 


— 

—• 

26 

79 

Prance. 

1,698 

1,270 

161 

165 ' 

9,791 

8,565 

3.915 

1.027 

11,605 

1,504 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

602 

714 

97.577 

75.021 , 

7,068 

12.926 

834.170 

839.164 

15,768 

1,076,827 

Greece. 


— 

t - - 


— 

— 

I) 542 

I) 593 

— 

1,014 

Italy . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

437 

930 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

13 

11 

2 

2 

1,519 

128 

2 

302 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

119 

132 , 

2 

0 

485 

2 094 

4 

2,928 

Canada . 

214 

220 

0 

44 1 

4,949 


110 

139 

7.6% 

148 

United States . . . 

64 

55 

538 

121 

661 

556 

6,709 

21.934 

957 

22.675 

Ceylon. 

— 

— 

66 

40 


— 

571 

611 

— 

855 

Java and Madura 

— 

— 

V - 


— 

— 

I) 6.407 

i) 6,989 

— 

10,247 

Japan . 




.. 1 

1 ) 496 

I) 243 

0 9 

X) 15 

355 

22 

Egypt . 

... 



,, 

ii) 37 

r) 115 

I) 822 

X) 661 

128 

994 

tSinis. 

0 

2 

137 

62 

4 

15 

1,400 

1,444 

24 

2.017 

Totals . . . 

120,762 

94,270 

113,150 

90,055 

1 977,539 

982,765 

995,403 

99832 

1.333,459 

1.293346 

Exporting Countries' 




Cheese. — (Thousand lb.). 




Bulgaria. 

564 

503 

0 

0 

2,930 

2,738 

0 

0 1 

4.224 , 

0 

Denmark. 

1,486 

1,276 

2 1 

0 

16,021 

9.991 

15 

2 ? 1 

14,689 

29 

Finland. 

1,001 I 

728 

1 2 ' 

2 

7.952 

6,634 

11 

13 

9,365 

22 

Italy . 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— ! 

61,223 

10,657 

Uthuania .... 

185 

7 

i 0 1 

0 

642 

459 

2 

2 

4% 

2 

Norway . 

309 

289 

1 26 

22 

2,496 

2,167 

163 

172 

3.146 

251 

Netherlands . . . 

11,374 

i 12,%1 

1 88 1 

68 

91,810 

102.379 

639 

542 ' 

134.597 

838 

Poland. 

' 2 

' 2 i 

1 II 

18 

110 

547 

161 

223 

620 

287 

Switzerland . . . 

1 4.277 

4,127 

' 287 

322 

32,543 

30.406 

2,260 

2,442 

40,248 

3.851 

Czechoslovakia 

57 

141 I 

1 313 

282 

1,052 

i.l5i 

2,068 

2,024 1 

, 1.814 

2.663 

Yugoslavia . . . 

476 

558 

2 

7 

2,650 

2,870 

24 

42 

4,381 

57 

Canada . 

9,908 1 

15,950 

117 

84 

44,778 

31,945 

719 

847 

55,720 

1.274 

Australia. 

104 

833 


II 

6,213 

10,624 

60 

55 

15,335 

77 

New Zealand . . 

12,730 1 

10.421 

1 

1 


133,658 

143.530 

X) 0 

X) 0 

193.489 

0 

Importing Countries- 

1 










Germany. 

1 

44 

5,598 ] 

5,736 

205 

560 

46,875 

45,060 

728 

61.661 

Austria .... 

311 

668 

141 

152 

5,948 

5.448 

1.497 

1,431 

7,366 

1,724 

I’ 

3 

37 

62 

5,108 1 

5,503 

265 

245 

37.798 

39.496 

355 

50,726 

Spain . 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

108 

' 2.524 

Irish Free State . . 

236 

172 

2 

2 

i 160 

443 

75 

53 

j 1.027 1 

1 ^2 

France. 

1,554 1 

1,592 

2.954 1 

3,219 

16,934 

17.553 

23,660 

[ 24.762 

* 24,628 

1 34,421 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel 

388 

500 

23,629 

26.594 

4,453 

4.178 

213.939 

1 229,248 

5,818 

' 282,933 

Greece . 



1 


r) 326 

T) 126 

I) 273 

I) 941 

181 

1 1,120 

Hungary . ... 

* * 33 ‘ 

31 

0 • 

0 

527 

179 

0 

2 

, 278 

i 4 

Portugal . 



! 

60 

— 


212 

291 

i 

417 

Sweden . 


— 

311 

192 

—> 

.... 

2.337 

955 

1 — 

2.502 

United States . . . 

88 1 

68 

5,796 1 

3,633 

862 

875 

42,064 

34.017 

1.153 

48,934 

India . . . 

0 1 

0 

106 1 

101 

2 

2 

756 

809 

4 

1,276 

Java and Madura 




».. 

— 

— 

i) 1,102 

X) 1.230 

—. 

1.920 

Syria and Lebanon . 

51 

29 

*'*73 

60 

278 

430 

708 

710 

503 

979 

Algeria. 



• • • 

1 

I) 55 

X) 86 

X) 7.150 

I) 7.544 

119 

13.349 

Egypt . 




1 

I) 18 

I) 57 

1 ) 4.493 

X) 4,815 

, 86 

7.330 

Tunis . 

0 

0 

*262 

106 1 

95 

35 

2,017 

1,947 

46 

2.948 

Totals . . 

45,184 

50,962 

44,870 

46,174 1 

373,983 

375,658 

391,078 

399,695 

581,747 

534338 


i) See notes page 847. 






































?7?TW4 

i 845 . 


S 



September 

Two BiONTBS (August 1 -September 30 ) 

Twelve 

(August 

MONTHS 
-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

1 Exports 

« Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


193 O 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1935-36 

1935 36 

Exporting Countries: 



Cotton. — 

rhousand 

centals (i cental 

« roo lb.). 


United States . . . 

2.981 

2.672 

46 

31 

3.940 

3,937 

110 

73 

32,611 

791 

Argentina .... 

137 

101 

— 

— 

298 

271 

— 

— 

1,030 

— 

Brasil.. 



. 1 .. 

— 

1 ) 668 

I) 265 

— 

— 

3.540 

— 

India . 

642 

505 

40 

86 

1,321 

1.001 

115 

185 

14.%! 

1,285 

Egypt . 

... 


— 

— 

i) 218 

1 ) 280 

— 

— 

8,073 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

119 

439 

631 

2 

185 

825 

1.347 

573 

7.264 

Austria . 

0 

0 

55 

53 

0 

0 

99 

112 

0 

886 

Belgium. 

46 

37 

152 

128 

101 

88 

298 

306 

653 

2.374 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

15 

15 


— 

24 

24 

— 

176 

Spain . 





— 

-Mi— 

— 


— 


^tonia . 

0 

0 

11 

9 

0 

0 

20 

18 

0 

119 

Finland . 

0 

0 

20 

20 

0 

0 

35 

35 

0 

280 

France . . 

40 

22 

185 

262 

64 

42 

503 

697 

335 

, 7.123 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

46 

62 

974 

628 

j 130 

121 

2 .12) 

1,246 

747 

1 15.168 

Greece . 





li) 0 

t) 0 

1 ; 7 

1 ) 15 

11 

I no 

Hungary . 

0 

0 

44 

33 

1 0 

0 

86 

68 

0 

i 560 

Italy . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Latvia . 

0 

0 

7 

9 

‘ ~ 0 1 

0 

13 

15 

0 

97 

Norway .... 

0 

0 

2 

2 


0 

4 

7 

0 

71 

Netherlands . . . 

2 

0 

75 

62 

1 4 1 

0 

152 

14) 

4 

1,001 

Poland . 

0 

0 

139 

128 

' 0 

0 

271 

254 

4 

1.614 

Portugal . 

— 

— 

26 

40 

_ 1 

— 

49 

1 75 1 

— 

560 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

29 

20 

— 

— 

68 

1 71 1 

— 

672 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

18 

22 

‘ 0 ' 

0 

51 

j 42 ' 

0 

549 

Czechoslovakia . . 

4 

4 

i 132 

134 

» 13 1 

9 

291 

i 269 

1 49 

2.130 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

i >3 

18 


0 

40 

49 

' 0 

375 

Canada . 

— 

— 

93 

60 

I _ 1 

— 


130 


1.358 

China . 

26 

37 

1 46 

44 

1 49 ! 

60 

97 

108 

li 892 

915 

Japan . 





I) 42 i 

1 ) 31 

I) 1.323 

I) 873 

11 582 

18.089 

Algeria . . . 



! 1 

1 I 

I) 0 i 

I) 0 

,1) 0 

*) 0 

t 0 

4 

Totals 

‘3324 

3,559 

2.561 

2,435 1 

i 6350 j 

6390 

1 6,767 

6,160 

•I 64374 

63,571 


Exporting Countrtt.i 
Irish Fr«f State . . 
Hungary. 

Argentina . . . | 

Chile . 

India . 

Syria and l«ebanon . 

Algeria. 

Egypt . 

Un. oi S. Africa . [ Jj 

Australia . . . | J|| 
New Zealand . J f) 
Import%ng Countries• 
Octmany. . . . { J} 

Austria . 

BelRium . . .{Jj 

Denmark. 

Spain . 

Finland. 

Prance. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 
Greece. 

'“'y.{»! 

Norway . 

Netherlands , . | 

Poland. 

Sweden . 

Switzerland .... 
Caechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

United States . . . 

:::::: 

Totals . . . 


Wool. — (Thousand lb.) 

]'T«,.v. Mo.«.,s.pten...c. . 3.) I ^rrAuTuT/., 

' P> 19\A IS ' I<)is , i'i^4 I'i 1 1 


1 

1,748 

1.506 

57 

1 

49 

! 15,977 

13.486 

1 

562 

646 1, 

_ 

_ 

110 

46 ' 

75 1 

1 198 

952 

1.867 , 

1,900 

3,267 i 

— 

— 

7,670 

5 589 

— 1 

, — 

246.154 

271.106 

— 

* 

— 

— 

2,791 

3.075 1 


— 

32 911 

32,218 

- 

^ 1 

I j 

— 

— 




1 

19.004 

22,139 

1.391 

240 ' 

— 

— 

*7.688 

7.’487 1 

’ ’ 452 

1 390 

56.416 

52.505 

6,832 

7,423 

— 

. — 

985 

i ‘-021 , 

42 : 

1 

4,930 

5.543 

223 

82 1 

— 1 

I — 


1 



i 14.793 

8,177 

2,176 

2.337 

— 1 

1 — 

1 

1 



4.0% 

3,574 

64 

55 ‘ 

— 

— 




1 

213,150 

213,563 

97 

57 

— 

— 




1 

6.512 

8.620 

2,174 

1,468 1 

— 

— 

52.206 1 

1 46.564 

*29 

915 

, 732,907 

815.232 

9,222 

3.695 

— 

— 

3.633 

4.729 

22 

42 

64.627 

73,571 1 

157 

132 

— 

— 

3.898 

5,165 



262.902 

160,673 

90 

101 

— 

— 

3,964 

1 3.977 



52.812 

46,196 1 

22 

37 

— 

— 


256 

1.074 

4.958 

8.543 

24 

833 

1.107 

2,228y6t9 


212 

1,429 

1,107 

6.261 

29 

507 

983 

2,235^ 


I 2,820 

, 6.975 

' 5.110 

44.401 
20.324 
15.973 
43.134 
9.509 
22.520 
241 894 
261,981 
518 
2>431»585 


235.040 ( 
55.398 I 
18.843 ! 
222,639 ' 
4.394 
4.700 , 


2,304 

6.276 

7,857 

36.346 

18.263 

22,053 

33.213 

7,690 

11.973 

147.234 

224.482 

295 

2302414 
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COUNTRIES 

SSPTBMBBR 

TKasE Moxrxss 

(July x-Sept. 30 ) 

Twblvi 

MOXTTBfl 
(July I 
June 30 

1 

COUNTRIES 

Sbptx 

X9S< 

j X933 

1936 

1 *935 

1935-36 

1936 



Coffee* — (Thousand lb.). 



Exporting Conntries 



Exports. 


Exporting Countries: 


Efasil. 

143,460 184,19: 

h 433.686 522.23 

i 2.046.62: 

Ceylon ..... 

13,730 

Colombia. 

39,882 37.95 

130.72 

6 129.37 

7 505,442 

China. 

101260 

India. 

2^99 67: 

3.21 

4 87 

26.14: 

India. 

40,332 

Java and Maduia . 

6374 7.644 

12,84 

4 I9.35( 

) 54.351 

Java and Madura. 

8,122 







Japan . 


Importing Countries, 


1 






Germany. 


0 


9 

0 

Importing CourUnes: 


Belgium. 

60 4 : 

30 

9 163 

728 



France. 


4 ( 

1 1. 

1 : 

4 

Belgium. 

0 

Gr. Britain and N. 






Irish Free State . 

2 

Ireland. 

1,2521 1.94C 

3,99. 

1 7.80S 

23,473 

Prance . 

0 

Netherlands . . . 


71 53 

61 

) 1.76 

6.839 

Gr.Brit.and N. Irel. 

5,569 

Portugal. 

187 262 

697| 67C 

3,430 

Netherlands . . . 

7 

Switserland.... 


0 2 

' 

)' 2 

2 

Syria and Lebanon 

0 

Canada . 

11 21 

55 4‘ 

214 

Algeria. 


United.State8. . . 

45 

9 60C 

1.739, 1.554 

8.792 

Union of S. Africa. 


Ceylon. 


) C 

0 ( 

2 

Australia .... 

44 

Syria and I,ebanon. 


D C 

o' 0 

4 

New Z^ealand. . . 


Australia. 


2 4 

15 9 

24 









Totals . . . 

78,066 

Totals . . . 

mji9 

7 233,862 

j 587,3511 683,849 

2,676,074 



Importing Countries: 



Imports. 


Importing Countries: 


Germany. 

28.643 

28.281 

86.391 

1 82.336 

329.173 

Germany .... 

7761 

Austria. 

1,065 

939 

3,067 

2,903i 11.462 

Austria. 

66 

Belgium. 

8,728 

9,050 

28,175 

24,762 

108,970 

Belgium.j 

55 

Bulgaria. 

119 

141 

282 

269 

1,100 

Denmark .... 

139 

Denmark. 

7,348 

3,411 

16.722 

11,954 

56,467 

Spain. 


<!»*». 

— 

— 

— 

— 

52.913 

Estonia . ... 

9 

Estonia. 

9 

13 

66 

37 

192 

Irish Free State . 

2,169 

Itish Free State . 

31 

20 

128 

104 

606 

Finland .... 

18 

Finland. 

4,107 

3.494 

12.575 

10.192 

42.428 

France .... 

302 

Fiance. 

30,627 

30.942 

97.017 

105,009 

425,818 

Gr. Britain and N. 


Gr. Britain and N. 






Ireland. 

49,124 

Ireland. 

703 

739 

2,000 

2,392 

52,270 

Greece. 


Greece . 

... 

... 

I) 2.405 

I) 2.134 

13.314 

Hungary. . . . 

’ *40 

Hungary. 

397 

344, 

994 

802 

4,398 

Italy. 


Italy. 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 


Latvia. 

7 

lAtvia. 


20 I 

75 

46 

251 

Lithuania .... 

11 

Lithuania .... 

29 

331 

90 

75 

412 

Norway. 

29 

Norway. 

2,672 

3.075, 

7.374 

10,895 

41.515 

Netherlands . . 

2,441 

Netiterlands . . . 

3,062 

7,094 

5,860 

20.984 

91.534 

Poland .... 

238 

Poland. 

492 

646! 

2.930 

2,350 

n.7i8 

Portugal .... 

15 

Portugal. 

899 

1,5371 

3,719 

3.501 

13,336 

Sweden. 

93 

Sweden. 

8,964 

9,5021 

25.369 

26,057 

105.842 

Switzerland . . . 

170 

Switserland.... 

2,326 

2,105 

7,736 

12,765 

38,281 

Czechoslovakia . . 

143 

Csechoslovalda . . 

2,064 

2,485 

5.637 

5,889 

23.832 

Yugoslavia . . . 

2 

Yugoslavia . . . 

1,135 

1,171 

2.776 

3,488 

15,210 

Canada . 

2,890 

Canada . 

3,029 

2,288 

8,611 

7.165 

39.196 

United States . . 

9,037 

United States. . . 1 

27,994 

149,205 

366,220 

420.862 

1.853.267 

Chile. 


Chile. 

... 

... 

) 816 

X) 1.713 

7.527 

S 3 rria and Lebanon 

***68 

Ceylon. 

450 

328 

1.102 

906 

2.738 

Algeria. 


J W . 

... 

... X 

) 1,369 

0 1.177 

10.825 

Egypt . 


Syria and Lebanon 

282 

260 

556 

509 

2.390 

Tunis. 

’ 207 

Nigeria. 

. •. 

... X 

) 3,261 

I) 5,260 

32.452 

Union of S. Africa 


Bgypt . 

... 

... X 

) 2,531 

[) 3.228 

17.324 

Australia .... 

3,428 

Tunis. 

298 

181 

728 

604 

3,342 

New I^ealand. . . 


Union of S. Africa . 

’315 

... X 

) 5,739] 

i) 5.278 

31.654 


*•* 

Australia. 

423 

1,069 

1,290 

4,619 



New Zealand . . . 

... 

... 1 

106] 

) 44 

437 1 

Exporting Countries: 


Exporting Countries: 






China. 

93 

India. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

India ...... 

Java and Madura. 

683 

Totals ... 2 

35,812 2 

157*727 

703496 

776*980 

3^*813 

Totals . . . 

72*233 6 


Tbkbs ifomnig 
{July i-Scpt. 30 ) 


1936 1933 


XWBLVB 

KOIITR8 

(July 1 ) 
June 30 ) 


1935*36 


Tea* — (Thousand lb.). 


Exports. 


12.609 

5,531 

42,388| 

7.123 


0| 

2 

0 

6.215 

11 

0 


33,8081 
28.266 
111,420 
26,228 
I) 10,2761 


2 

17,600i 
24 
0 

4 


33 


X) 

'1) 

1 ) 


163 

161 

22 


44,642 
20,192 
107.3941 
24,143 
X) 10,322 


0 

9 

2 

16,760 

31 

0| 

4| 

13 

18 


X) 


223330 

76,975 

316,391 

118,230 

32.551 


2 

22 

18 

72,067 

112 

11 

9 

320 

635 

126 


74,112 242,980! 223,678 840,999 


Imports. 


101 

9 

2,372 

24 

247| 

43.561 

‘291 


33; 

2,249 

276 

40 

112 

185 

168 

42 

2.%5 

8.457 


220 

3*295 


26 

727 


66316 


1 2,2661 2.5(X] 

10,152 

161 

165 

789 

176 

112 

562 

311 

273 

1.120 

— 

— 

249 

22 

22 

95 

5,37( 

3,949 

21,755 

51 

60 

276 

703 

507 

2,855 

126.921 

120,095 

486,313 

I) 236 

I) 62 

445 

93 

57 

430 

13 

13 

71 

11 

18 

93 

68 

90 

362 

6,823 

7.187 

28.980 

628 

814 

3,461 

75 

93 

443 

236 

227 

1.016 


518 

1.819 

282 

313 

1,166 

55 

90 

381 

7,106 

8.971 

44,214 

21.345 

20,807 

83,917 

X) 1.010 

I) 972 

4,215 

90 

44 

298 

1 ) 1,025 

I) 467 

2318 

X) 2.599 

I) 2,262 

13,960 

774 

789 

6321 

X) 2,661 

I) 2.319 

13,702 

12,622 

11.120 

41.557 

X) 2,216 

X) 1,779 

10,666 

152 

126 

868 

1,283 

1,896 

5,249 

x) 1,115 

x) 238 

955 

197,889 

189*955 

791*115 


1) 8«e notes page 847. 
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Two HONTHS TWBtvm 
MONTHS 

(Aug X-Scpt. 30 ) (August! 

July 31 ) 


€^€!ao* — (Thousand lb.). 


Exporting Connirus, 


Grenada. 

Dominicaa Republ. 
Bmdl 

Bcuador . 


Trinidad. 

Venezuela. 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura . 
Cameroon (Pr. m t.) 
Ivory Coast . . . 
Gold Coast . . . 
Nigeria and Came¬ 
roon (Blit. m. t) 
Saint Thomas and 
Pnnce Is. ... 
Togotand (iPr m. t) 

Importing Countries' 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N Irel 
Netherlands . . . 
Australia ... 


31,795 20,591 


187 8.545 

562 40.446 

.. 1)236.779 

.963 45,228 

,709 27.765 

.026 29.198 

573 6.102 

300 3.995 

,521 52.927 

.457 108.816 

.591 639.440 


8.836| 
62.620' 
X) 190.672, 
41.557 
45.748' 
28.464 
7.893 
3.283 
48.956 
97,575 
541.032 


1 

3,655 

201,931 

t I.7I7( 

I.09II 

31,780 

j 963 

666' 

1 

21.182 

1 

0 

i 

0 

71 

49 

0| 

154* 

0. 

0! 


1,257 

937| 

8.494 

t 600 

644' 

5.181 

1 22 

0 

104 

* 53,550 

40,883 

1,468,063, 


Exporting Countries: 

Germany .... 
Bulgaria . . . . 

Estonia. 

Hungary. 

I^atvia. 

Lithuania . . . . 

Boland. 

Portugal , . . 

Romania . . . . 

Sweden. 

Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia . . . 

U S.S. R. 

Canada . 

Argentina .... 

Chile. 

China . 

India. 

Japan . 

Syria and Lebanon 
Algeria . . . . . 
French Morocco . 
Tuni« . . . . 
Australia . . . . 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 

(Thousand centals), 

a) Net Exports 


2 ) 

117 

2) I 

a) 

130 

414 

185 

1,023 

185 

683 

0 

20 

01 

44 

0 

2,198 

1,409 

4.1201 

1,667 

9.828 

0 

161 

0 

483 

926 

0 

7 

o' 

13 

1.274 

474 

185 

1.131 

397 

4.048 

a) 

2 ) 

2 ) 

2 ) 

2.161 


. . 0 

3,025 I) 

309 

3.521 

75 

302 

434 

425 

1.133 

20 

2 ) 

20 

2 ) 

2) 

2,026 

9 

3.181 

18 

467 

209 

4.200 

353 

6.621 

17.223 

13.420{ 

11,389 

27.097 

25.375 

152.053 

2.5571 

6,272 

4,839 

12.822 

41.674 

1 

... I) 

Ox) 

35 

1.347 

‘Y 70 ' 

2 ) 

351 

2 ) 

2 ) 

902j 

101 

1,129 

154 

664 



2 ) I) 

60{ 

2) 

1*15, 

*2)’ 1 

154 

2 ) 

234 


I) 

522 I) 

412 

5.875 

2 ) i 

538 

2 

778 

2.926 

2 ) 

487 

2 ) 

1,135 

2,743 

4.500 

4.522| 

7.359 

7,507 

60.133 

37380 

29 , 904 ! 

54,74o| 

58340 

309,043 


Importing Countries 

Germany .... 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 

Spam . 

Estonia. 

Irish Free State 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece . 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Latvia ...... 

Lithuania .... 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland. 

Portugal ..... 

Sweden. 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

United States. . . 

Japan . 

Australia ..... 
New Zealand . . . 


15.084, 14.791 
I.I5I 1,140' 


) 3.340 1) 2.635 

9,961 8.638} 

1,204 1 , 235 ! 

1.047 758 

5.514 6.731 

146.555 133.982 

14,035 15.845 

I.09L 1.124 

12,178 12,103 

17.183 16.052 

27.055 23,199 

1,84$ 1.867 

27,847 25.790 

580.159 566.112 

I 2,8001) 3,142 

12.403 14,500 

I 3,223 X) 3,303 


I Importing Countries, j 

jl Germany. . . . 

{ Austria. 

t Belgium. 

!{ Denmark . . 

Spam 

Irish Free State . 

I Fmland. 

France. 

Gr Brit and N.Irel. 

Greece. 

I Italy. 

I Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 

j Portugal. 

I Switzerland . . . 

) Czechoslovakia . . 


d ) Net Imports 


_ '' Total Europe . . 

— Ii 

— i< United States . . 

—- j Ceylon. 

—• ' China . ... 

— I Indo-Chma. . . . 

— Japan . 

— Java and Madura 

— Svria and Lebanon 

— Egypt. 

— I French Morocco 

— jj Tunis . . . 

— Union of S. Africa. 

— New Zealand. . . 


35 3) 

7651 267 

2.901 2,348 

366! 331 


955 
i32 
346 
17,977 
922 X) 


i 154 267 

941 1,307 

7 20 

4 ) 930 4)1.230 4) 
3 ) 955 

!6,0I3 16,714' 


66 3) 

4*/2 4.189 

4,330 23,391 

747 5.379 


17.1081 122.835 


1.922 4) 10,000 


Tolall . . . 106,459 79,676 1,496,033 1,336336 - 


18333 19330 


*) Fknir reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: xooo centals of flour x. 333,335 centals of gram, 
a) ftwess of exports over imporU. — b) Excess of imporU over exports. 

X) Data up to 3X August . — 3 ) See Net Imports. •— 3) See Net Exports. — 4 ) Wheat only. 














































OTHER TRADE STATISTICS RECEIVED BY THE INSTITUTE 


Statistics received too late for indusioii in the tables and statistics for October already available. 


COUNTRIES 

i Exports 

1 

iBfPORTS 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

PRODUCTS AND UNITS 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

Products and Units 

1936 

1935 

1936 

I *935 


Chile 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Hungary 

Oct. 

Oct. 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Wheat . . 

. . . xooo centals 


} 2 ? 

C 

0 

Wheat .... 

xooo centals 

!,33e 

935 

C 

0 

Wheat flour 

. . » » 


9 13 


0 

Rye. 

» » 

93 42 

0 

0 

Barley . . 

. . » » 

I9( 

} 3i 

— 


Wheat flour . . 

> * 

152' 227 

C 

0 

Oats/. . . 

. . . » » 

61 

93 

C 

0 

Barley .... 

. » p 

35, 13 

Q 

26 

Rice . . . 

. . . > > * 



2C 

18 

Oats. 

» • 

7 


3 

0 

0 

Wool . . 

. . . looo lb. 

271 

J 203 

95 

20 

Maize. 

» > 

9 


3 

77 

692 

Coffee. . . 

. . . » » 



534 

800 

Rice. 

p p 

0 


3 

37 

9 

Tea .... 

... ■ » 

_ 

_ 

448 

348 

Uinsced .... 

» p 

0 

2 

0 

0 





Butter. 

xooo lb. 

1,429 847 

0 0 







Cheese .... 

• > 

37 

9 

C 

0 







Cotton .... 

xooo centals 

0 

0 

49 

37 

Finland 

Oct. 

Oct 

Oct. 

Oct 

Wool .... 

xooo lb. 

141 

1 

53 

73 







Coffee .... 

p p 

— 

— 

1 

589 

335 






1 ” 

Tea. 

p p 

— 

— 


86 

51 

Wheat . . 

. . looo centals 

C 

0 

88 

Cacao. 

p p 

_ 

— 


1,060 

1.091 

Rye.... 


C 

1 0 

60 

1 93 






Wheat flour 


C 

1 0 

26 

66 








Oats. . . . 


( 


2 

53 








Maise . . . 

. » » 

0 

0 

64 

187 

Norway 






14useed . . 

» » 

0 

0 

4 

9 








Butter . . 

. 1000 Ib. 

2,617 

1,817 

0 

0 

Wheat .... 

xooo centals 

0 

c 


247 

231 

Cheese . . 

. . » » 

1,087 

1,153 

0 

0 

Rye. 

p p 

0 

0 


276 

351 

Cotton . . 

looo centals 

0 

0 

26 

29 

W’heat flour . 

p p 

0 

0 


146 

115 

Wool . . 

looo lb. 

0 

2 

730 

564 

Barley. 


0 

c 


40 

86 

Coffee . . , 

. . » p 

— 

— 

4.440 

4.085 

Oats. 

> » 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Tea ... . 

p p 

— 

— 

24 

22 

Maize ... 


0 

0 


260 

362 







Rice. 

p p 

0 

t 


4 

9 







lyiuBced . . 

» • 

0 

0 


15 

42 







Butter . . . 

xooo lb. 

0 

c 


0 

0 

France 





Clieese . 

» » 

298 

333 

29 

24 







Cotton . . 

xooo centals 

0 

C 


4 

7 

Wheat . . 

xoou centals 





Wool . . 

1000 lb 

163 

86 

240 

302 

42 

236 

498 

1,759 

Coffee . . 

p p 


_ 


2.652 

3.001 

Rye.... 


0 

0 

4 

11 

Tea 

p p 




31 

44 

Wheat flour 


229 

322 

117 

152 

Cacao . . 

9 9 

_ 

_ 


849 

481 

Barley . . 

. . » » 

0 

0 

937 

467 






Oats . . . 


0 

0 

251 

31 








Malse . . . 

« • 

0 

2 

2,280 

1,133 








Rice . . . 

» > 

24 


2.143 

500 

NKIHEKLAND.S 1 






I^inseed . . 

» » 

0 

0 

467 

553 








Butter . . 

. . xooo lb 

f,24) 

1,310 

141 

121 

Wheat . . . 

xooo centals 

18 

2 


761 

1,250 

Cheese . . 

• n B B 

2,019 

2,125 

2.745 

2.815 

Rye 

» 9 

265 

15 


55 

35 

Cotton . . 

. . xooo centals 

29 

40 

642 

410 

Wheat flour 


0 

0 


99 

108 

Wool . , 

. . xooo lb. 

5,370 

3.953 

9.592 

13,272 

Barley . , 

9 9 

132 

40 


551 

703 

Coffee . . . 

. s B » 

4 

2 

32.005 

35,686 

Oats . 

9 9 


0 


7 

7 

Tea ... . 

. . p p 

2 

2 

293 

289 

Maize. 

a a 

0 

0 


1,594 

1,676 

Cacao . . . 

. » p 

0 

0 

6.074 

9.983 

Rice 

a a 

231! 

209 


364 

320 





I^insecd . 

a a 

7 

2 


273 

822 







Butter . 

xooo lb. 

10.933 

8.089 


0 

0 







Cheese . . 

a a 

11.413 

11.235 

0 

2 

Gr. Britain and N. Ireland 





Cotton. 

XOOO centals 

2 

0 


106 

84 







WfM^l 

xooo lb. 

353 

I72t 

439 

273 

Wheat . . . 
Wheat flour . 
Barley . . . 
Oats . 

. . xooo centals 

. . » > 

. . > » 

. . > » 

68 

223 

0 

2 

77 

220 

0 

2 

9,938 

620 

3.245 

181 

11 , 0 % 

908 

3,860 

227 

t b ) ... . 
Coffee . 

Tea . 

Cacao . 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

82 

68 

0 

1,138 

130 

1,085 

0 

511 


613 

1,587 

2,632 

8,900 

710 

11.237 

5,970 

10,734 

Maize .... 

. . » » 

112 

148 

8,772 

7,092 








Rice .... 

> p 

20 

7 

159 

108 








Icinseed . . . 

. . p » 

0 

0 

489 

622 

Switzerland 

{see over) 






Butter . . . 

. . xooo lb. 

983 

644 

87,074 

80,066 








Cheese . . , 

. . » » 

573 

602 

28,120 

30,658 

Wheat . 

xooo centals 

a a 

0 

2 


968 

944 

Cotton . . . 

. . xooo centals 

46 

55 

1,437 

1,376 

Rye . 

0 

0 


n 

29 

Wool . . . 

. . xooo lb. 

24,961 

28,742 

51,176 

40.279 

Barley . 

a a 

0 

0 


278 

454 

Coffee. . . . 

. . » > 

1.387 

2,194 

1.757 

816 

Oats . 

a a 

0 

0 


335 

602 

Tea . 

> » 

6.019 

7,326 

51.123 

56.401 

Maize . 

a a 

0 

0 


174 

344 

Cacao . . 

. . » » 

2,363 

”'i 

2.165 

4.045 

Rice . 

a a 

0 

0 


66 

57 
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COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Pb 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

TSLOJ>VCtB AND 

Units 

1936 

Z93S 

1936 

1933 

oddcts and Units 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Z935 

SWITZBXLAND (COt$t ) 

Oct 


Oct 

Oct 


Arofntina {cont ) 

Oct 

Oct 

! 

Oct 

Oct 

Butter 

looo lb 

0 


77 

9 

Butter 

1000 lb 

553 

95 

_ 


Cheese 

a a 

2.597 

3.397 

280 

377 

Cotton 

1000 centals 

84 

57 

— 

— 

Cotton 

zooo centals 

0 

0 

53 

49 


a) 1000 lb 

5.304 

4.240 

— 

— 

Wool 

lOoo lb 

4 

15 

1.016 

842 


b ) a a 

2 297 

3.975 

— 

— 

Coffee 

» B 

2 

0 

1.124 

3.371 







Tea 

a a 

— 

— 

148 

174 







Cacao 

a » 

~ 

— 

635 

758 


Canada 











Wheat 

1000 centals 

16 151 

17.353 

40 

0 

CsPCHOarOVA KXA 





Rye 

» a 

201 

4 

0 

0 







Wheat 

flour a a 

911 

963 

15 

9 







1 Bariev 

R B 

1.971 

364 

0 

0 

Wheat 

looo centals 

0 

0 

o| 

79 

loatfe 

a 

276 

472 

0 

0 

Rye 

a a 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Rice 

• n 

11 

0 

2.260 

597 

Wheat flour 

a a 


0 

2! 

0 

1 Maize 

, 

4 

0 

33 

15 

Barley 

a a 

384 

168 

0 

0 

Linseed » » 

46 

0 

31 

24 

Oatb 

a a 

97 

22 

c?l 

0 

1 Butter 

moo lb 

60 

6 497 

0 

7 

Maize 

a a 

0 

0 

5m 

306 

Cheese 

« » 

15 803 

13 049 

150 

159 

Rice 

» a 

0 

0 

73' 

M5 

Cotton 

lOf 0 cent dsl 



165 

108 

X 4 nsced 

a a 

0 

0 

42 

44! 

Wool 

1000 11 

798 

I 343 

1 1.151 

1 325 

Butter 

looo lb 

44 

0 

11 

218 

Coffet 


13! 

t 20 

. 2 557 

2 917 

Cheese 


57 

317 

, 185 

174 

1 Ic i 

, 


! 

1 3 913 

6.327 

Colton 

looo centals 

4 

4 

1 185 

172 

Cacao 


_ 


1 3 340 

1.521 

WtK)! 

looo lb 

13 

40 

2 800 

2 582 







Coffee 

» > 

— 

— 

2 388 

1 956 




1 



Tea 

ft > 

i — 

i - 

216 

137 


BkA71L 





Cacao 

a a 

— 


2 822 

2 928 




i 






1 



Coffee 

1 

1000 lb 

153019 

210 946 

— 

— 

Akgbntina 


1 

1 


I 

1 









1 

1 



Siam 





W heat 

looo centals 

3 543 

4 471 

_ 1 

— 

j 






R\c 

» 

514 

172 

— 

— 

Rice 

1000 centals 

3 073 

3 413 

— 

— 

Wheat flour 

» • 

141 

207 

— 

— 




1 



Bariev 

a n 

443 

1 317 

— 

— 







Oats 

a « 

386 

1 229 

— 

— 

1 

GOLD Coast 


I 

1 



Maize 

a a 

20 781 

15 152 

— 

— 

f 



1 



linseed 


2 959 

2 595 

i ■! 


1 Cacao 

1 

1000 lb 

54 955 

135977 

1 

' •“ i 

i 



a) Wool, greasy — h) Wool acoured 
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STOCKS OF CEREALS 


's 


T6tal stocks of wheat In the United States i). 




First day of month 


LocATIO^r 

October 1936 

July 1936 

April 2936 

October 1933 

October 1934 




1,000 centals 



On farms . 

136,259 

26,256 

58,232 

160,783 

137,460 

In interior mills and elevators. 

70,317 

14,266 

31.295 

62.029 

69,491 

Commetcial wheat in store. 

49,709 

3 ) 13,897 

31.167 

47.822 

721045 

In merchant mills and attached elevators 2) 
In transit to merchant mills and bought to 

63,492 

25,327 

39,546 

66.775 

69.357 

arrive 2). 

12 851 

8,216 

4,728 

12,908 

11,233 

Stored for others by merchant mills 2) . . . 

5.383 

3,807 

1,951 

4,548 

6,601 

Total U. b. wheat at, gram . 

338,011 

3 ) 91,769 

166,919 

354M65 

366,187 

Flour (in terms of grain) in merchant mills 2) 

13,697 

12,370 

n.778 

11,351 

10,610 

Total U. S. wheat . . . 

351,708 

104,139 

178,697 

366,216 

376,797 

Canadian wheat in store in bond in the U.S. 
Wheat of other origin in store in bond in the 

11,406 

9.368 1 

10,219 

1 12,360 

8,533 

U.S . 

0 

1 


0 

' 22 

i 

0 

Total wheat in the U. S . . , 

1 

363,114 1 

3)113,507 

188,916 j 

378,598 

385330 


X) Incomplete data: wheat m transit on rail or water with other destination than to merchant mills and oltachttl elevators 
and wheat flour in other positions than m these mills, etc , me not included. — a) The figures of the Bureau of Census, partml 
quarterly census are raised to represent all mills. — 3) The amount of commercial old wheat strides on 1 July 1936 wm 
12,388,000 centals; in consequence the “ total U. S old wheat as grain" on the same date was 90,260,000 centals and the 
* total old wheat in the U. S. '* 111 , 998|000 centals 


Wheat and wheat-flour stocks held by commercial mills in the United States x) 


Last tl.iy of month 


Location | 

September 1930 j 

June i 93 t> | 

March 1936 

j September 1933 | 

September 1934 

1 

1 



1,000 centals 



Wheat stocks the property of commercial 
millers 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills and 
bought to arrive .... .... 

12,376 

7,969 

1 4.605 

( 

12,392 

10.367 

A^lieat held by mills and mills-elevators 
attached to mills. 

61,142 

24.-567 

38,518 

64,104 

64,017 

Wheat in other positions 2 ) . 

18,595 

5,049 

8,535 

16,979 

22.158 

Total . . . 

92,113 

37,585 

51,658 

93,475 

96,542 

Wheat'flour in milles and warehouses, and in 
transit, .sold and unsold. 

9,168 

8.339 

7,973 

7,574 

6,807 

Wheat stored for others in mills and mill* 
elevators . 

5.183 

3,693 

1,900 

4.366 

6,093 

Grand total 3 ) • • • 

110,486 

53376 

65,030 

108,737 

112,428 


I) Partial census bv the Bureau of Censui", including mills accounting for over 90% of the total capacity of all com 
mercial mills — 2) These stocks are induded in the total quantities in country elevators or in the total quantities in publli 
terminal elevators hnd pnvate terminal elevators not attached to mills. — 3) Induding flour in terms of grain. 
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Commercial cereale in store in Canada and the United States. 


SPEaWCATlON 

Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 

November 1936 | 

October 1936 | 

September 1936 

November 1935 | 

November 1934 

2 000 centals 

Wheat 






CTOudian iu Can ula j 

79 028 

86 220 

76 397 

143 645 

142 181 

If S m Canada 

0 

0 

0 

0 

629 

U 8 in the United States 

45 854 

49 709 

48 629 

50 596 

65 111 

Canadian in the Unitetl States 

13 369 i 

li 406 

10 985 

19 230 

10 546 

Of other origin in the Umttd Stitea 

0 

0 

0 

! 

11 

21 

rotu 

138 251 

147 335 

136 011 

213 482 

218488 

R\J 


* 

1 

j 



C tnadian in Canada 

1 1 291 

1 408 

1 487 ‘ 

2 490 

1 2 264 

I S in Canad t 

1 0 


0 

0 

0 

IT S in the Ifnited States 

3 477 

3 648 

3 737 

5 089 

6 901 

Caiiidian in tht United Stitts 

323 

29i 

314 

0 

1 339 

Of other origin in the UniU 1 Stitts 

1 57 

' 58 

! 0 

48 

30 

1 )t i\ 

5148 

5 409 

5 538 

7 627 

9 534 

Bari I \ 



i 



C 111 1 li ui in C 111 111 

7 136 

1 6 882 

t 

4 884 

6 689 

t S in t ill ula 

0 

< 0 

' 0 

0 

0 

1 S in till Umttd St ites 

, 9 586 

i 85H 

7 3b) 

8 849 

8415 

Cinidiin in tin I nitt 1 Stitts 

' 1 089 

583 

322 

54 

0 

Of thtr rigiti the I mtcJ Slates 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 >t il 

17 8U 

15 976 

13195 

• 13 787 

15104 

Oats 




1 


C aimdi til 111 C in 111 

5 927 

5 393 

3 734 

4 655 

5 164 

U S rn Can i la 

U 

34 

51 

0 

52 

1 S in lilt 1 iiittd statts 

15 564 

16 311 

16 596 

, 14 624 

7 758 

C ill uliin in tilt 1 nitt 1 States 

2 

2 

0 

1 51) 

85 

Of r tber Mgin iii tlit 1 iiittd Sides 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

79 

It tnl 

21 493 

21740 

20 381 

1 19 329 

13 338 

MAirp 




1 


t S in can ida 

6 

6 

92 

1 1 

3 526 

Of other riKin m C in 1 1 1 

280 

2S0 

203 

639 

629 

If S in the t tilted states 

2 395 

1 2 422 

2 541 

1 154 

32 750 

Of < ther in the I mte 1 States 

I 211 

' 1^7 

1 0 

172 

0 

Ittd 

2892 

2845 

1 2836 

! / 956 

1 

1 36 905 

_ — _ — 

_ _ “= _ 

_ _ 

- - 

I 

--- 


Quantities ot cereals on Ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


I’RODUCr* 

November 1936 j 

Sitiirdiy ueuest ist of month 

1 October 1936 j September 1936 |j November 19^5 

N V ember 1934 



1 000 tentals 

Wheat (and flour in terms of grain) 

20 371 

17,362 

14 232 

[ 17184 

20170 

Rye 

634 

283 

274 j 

245 

274 

Barley 

3.004 

2 848 

2 684 

( 2,280 

2,352 

Oats 

774 

333 

278 

515 

1,213 

Maize 

23 981 

19,445 

14 482 

^ 17,486 

13,003 


AtrrsoiUTy BroomhalVs Corn Ttadt Niws 









Stocks of cereals In commercial elevators and mills In Germany i). 


PROEUCTS 

Ifsat day of month 

October 1936 

September 1936 

August 1956 

1 October 1935 

October Z 934 

z,ooo centals 

Wheat: 






(kain. 

14,643 

16,753 

13,790 

32,282 

35,614 

Elour for bread. 

1,814 

1,775 

1,967 

2,670 

2,789 

Total 2) . . . 

17,163 

19,218 

16,522 

35,990 

39,488 

Rye: 






Grain. 

13,744 ‘ 

15,258 

12,042 

28.477 

22,340 

Flour for bread. 

1,133 

1,184 

1,041 

1,693 

2,328 

Total 2) . . , 

15,411 

17,000 

13,572 

30,966 

25,764 

Barley. 

2.628 

3.547 

3.212 

4,519 

5.439 

Oats. 

2,890 

3,298 

2.703 

i 

4.222 

UI7 


z) Excluding the quantities in transit and the stocks in the hands of bakers and manufacturers (fodder, malt, coffee sub¬ 
stitutes, various foodstuffs and breweries). — 2 ) Including flour in terms of grain on the basis of the coefficient: x,ooo centals 
of wheat-flour — 1 , 388.89 centals of wheat, 1,000 centals of rye-flour « 1,470 59 centals of rye. 


Grain and floor stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 




First day of month 


Products 

Kovember 1936 

1 October 1936 

September 1936 

November 1935 

Novemtjer 1934 




1,000 centals 



Wheat: 

Grain .... . 

1 3,624 

2,856 

4,056 

1 3,120 

7.584 

Flour as gram. 

1 720 

816 

744 

! 624 

792 

Total . . . i 

1 

4J44 

3j672 

4,800 

1 3,744 

8,576 

Barley . , . . .j 

1,440 

1,200 

980 

: 1,520 

1,120 

Oats. 

128 

160 

176 

1 192 

256 

Maize. 

3,264 

2,712 

2,256 

i 2,448 

3,888 


i) Imported cereals. 

Authority: BroomhalVs Corn Trade Newe. 
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Gonunerclftl atoclu of cereals In Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i). 


PnODUCTS AWD tOCATTON 

Saturday nearest ist of month a) 

November 1956 | 

October 1936 

September 1936 

November X 935 

November 1934 

x,ooo centals 

Wheat: 

1 





Antwerp. 

1.243 

951 

583 

1,546 

2.650 

Rotterdam. 

583 

862 

508 

954 

1,436 

Amsterdam.. 

13 

17 

23 

12 

29 

Rye. 






Antwerp. 

54 

82 

54 

27 

160 

Rotterdam. 

19 

20 

42 

88 

172 

Amsterdam. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

BAniAY: 






Antnrerp... 

452 

230 

43 

316 

391 

Rotterdam. 

18 

0 

4 

309 

192 

Amsterdam. 

6 

0 

0 

2 

13 

Oats : 






Antwerp. 

15 

22 

11 

15 

93 

Rotterdam. 

0 

0 

9 

0 

76 

\msterdam. 

25 

27 

30 

25 

28 

Maisb 






Antwerp . .. 

15 

0 

52 

158 

311 

Rotterdam. 

4 

7 

15 

138 

551 

\msterdam .. 

2 

2 

7 

5 

124 


1 } Imported cereals — 2 ) For Antwerp the data refer to the last day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first 
day of the month indicated 

ATrTHORiTlBS N4dirland$ch4 Stic , EUvalor en Graanfactar Mi; , Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Indu^ry for JRof> 
terdam, Rotterdam 


STOCKS OF COTTON 

Stocks of cotton on hand in the United States. 


1/5 CATION 

I,ast da> of month 

October 1936 1 

September 1936 | 

August 1936 

1 October IQ33 j 

October 1954 

1 X 000 centals 

In consuming establishmenth 

6,850 

1 

4.142 

3,670 

5,245 

5 543 

In pubhc storage and at compresses 

39,214 

33.244 

21,182 

41,432 

45,656 

Total 

46,064 

37,m 

24,852 

1 

46,677 

51,199 


Stocks of cotton at BomtMiy and at Alexandria. 




Thursday nearest 1 st of month 


Ports 

November X 936 

1 October 1936 j 

1 September 1936 1 

1 November 1935 

1 November 1934 


x,ooo centals 

Bombay i) . . . 

2,428 

2,776 

1 

2,760 1 

1,532 

2.436 

Alexandria 3 ). . . . 

2.177 

1.295 

4S4 

1.305 

U947 


x) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills — 2 ) Quantities consumed in Alexandr.a, or returned to the interior td thfi 
country, are not included 

Authojutibs East Indtan Cotton Ass and Commission de la Bourse de Mtnet et Bassal 
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Stocks of cotton In Europe. 


I^ocATioN, Description 


Thursday or Friday nearest 

zst of month 


November 1936 

1 October 1936 

September 1936 

1 November 1935 

November 1934 

1 x,ooo centals 

Great Britain 






American 

1,251 

1.121 

1,123 

880 

1 306 

Argentine, Braailian, etc 

1 918 

971 

841 

106 

1,039 

remvian, etc 

292 

283 

229 

314 

574 

Bast Indian 

304 

308 i 

323 

119 

280 

Egyptian, Sudanese 

715 

787 

863 

712 

1.18) 

W. Indian, W and E African, etc 

161 

148 

156 

65 

286 

Total 

, S.64/ 

3 618 

3,535 

2,196 

4,666 

Bremen : 

1 





American 

429 

363 

442 

492 

1,404 

Other 

334 

239 

282 , 

309 

281 

Totai 

763 

602 

724 

801 

1685 

Le Havre 






American 

702 

\ 393 

356 

, 272 

580 

Flench colonies 

28 

27 

26 


30 

Other 

145 

166 

184 

I 71 

I 

Total 

875 

586 

566 

358 

1 703 

Total Continent 1) 


1 


1 


American 

1,261 

897 , 

1,037 

103^ 

2,371 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc 

387 

331 

393 

280 

131 

East Indian 

161 

192 

221 

131 

208 

Egyptian . 

94 

93 

109 

130 

116 

W Indian, W and E Afncan, etc 

154 

139 I 

132 

135 

255 

Total 

2,057 

1 652 1 

1,892 

1 1715 

3,081 


x) Includes Bremen I^e Havre and other Continental ports 

\UTHORiTirs Liverpool ( otton As^ «md (for I^e Havre) Bulletin de ( rresp(ndance de la Bourse du Hat re 




WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 


(All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly). 



^3 

Nov. 

1936 


30 

Oct 

1936 

23 

Oct. 

1936 

... j 


Average 



Description 

Nov. 

1936 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Commercial 
Season i) 


1936 

1935 

1934 

1935-36 

1934-35 

Wheat. 

Budapest (a): Tisza wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 
(peugb p. quintal). 

17.80 

17.75 

17.92 

18.10 

17.64 

18.34 

16.28 

16.78 

16.67 

Braila* C^od quality (lei p. quintal). . . 

n. 480 

n. 480 

480 

480 

’) 471 

455 

n. q. 

442 

• 402 

Winnipeg: No. z Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

107 »/4 

109 

108 V. 

109 V. 

MOV. 

86 V. 

79'/., 

85 

81 V* 

Chicago-No.a Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 

122 

122 V. 

120 

120 V, 

120 V. 

a 114 

n. 106 

109 Vi 

!04Vi 

Minneapolis: No. r Northern (cents p. 60 








lb). 

135 V. 

I35V4 

137 

137 V, 

137*/, 

122 

llOVj 

119 V. 

IIOV. 

New York- No 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 







60 lb.). 

133 

13! V4 

130 V. 

131V. 

131V. 

127 V. 

114V. 

! 124 V, 

113 Vi 

Buenos Aires (a):Darletta, Ho kg. p. hectol. 
(paper pesos p. quintal) .... 

10.80 

10.60 

10.95 

11.30 ' 

11 . 37 ’ 

ai5 

6.30;! 9.53^ 

6.86 

Karachi While Karachi 2 % barley, x * j % 
impurities (rupees p 656 lb ) 

29-2-0 

29- 8-0 

29-15-0 

30- 8-0 i 

30- 4-2 

28-8-10 

21- 4-5 

1 

i 24-7-6 

22-5-9 

Berlin* Home grown (free at Brandeii' 
burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2 ). 

20.00 

20.00 

19.80 

1 

19.80 1 

19 80 

20 00 

}, 

20.001! 20.53 

20.29 

Hamburg (c. i f.; Rm. p. quintal): 

No 1 Manitoba .... 

11.58 

11.80 

11.98 

12.07 

11.94 

9.87 

I; 

a94! 9.51 

8.95 

BarusHo (80 kg. p hi.) . . 

10.27 

10.35 

10.66 

10.79 

10 70 

7.96 

6.16 

8.74 

6.50 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal). 

Hoiue-gruun. ... 

123.00 

125.00 

125.00 

1 

U5.00 

122.20 

: i' 

92.80 : 62.80: 100.90 

69.10 

No X Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 

136,50 

136.00 

i 

0 

144.00 1 

139.70 

112.80 

75.05 110.80 

86.10 

Barusso (in bond). 

123.00 

125.00 

128.00 

133.00 

128.70 

' 145 00 

95.30* 50.90i 103.10 

60.90 

Paris* Home-grown (delivery regional 
depots: 76 kg ,p hi.; frs. p. quintal) 5 ) 

146.00 

146.00 

145.00 

145.00 

80.70 

112.00 

1 

j 89.95 

91.50 

lyondon (Mark iane): Home-grown (sh. 
p. 904 lb on the farm). 

38/- 

38/6 

39/6 

40/- 

39/1*,. 

25'I0V4 

‘ 21/9 

27/5 Vi 

22/4V. 

Liverpool and London (c i.f., parcels, ship¬ 







i 


ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) j 







i 



French (on sample). 1 

n, Q, 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•)23'5»/, 

19/4 Vi 

1 * 25/- 

•19/8 

South Kussifui (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

29/2 V.i n.q. 

j* 29/- 

n. q. 

No. I Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) 

40/4 Vt 1 

41/1 V, 

41/2*/. 

41/9 

41/6 V. 

33/3 V.l 30/7*/, 

1 32/9 

31/7Vi 

No X Niirthern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

41/6 ' 

n,42h 

41/9 

41/lOV, 

41/7V, 

32;I0V. 30'0V, 

i 32/5 Vi 

31/2 Vi 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific). 

39/7 V. 1 

40/- 

39/9 

40/7 V. 

40/0 V. 

30/2 

! 27/3 V, 

!. 30/5 Vi 

28/5 Vi 

White Pacific . 

a. q. 

a q. 

a q. 

a q. 

n. q. 

1 a q. 

a q. ; a q. 

1 20/7Vsi*28/9 

n. q. 

Rosaf<^ (afloat) 4). 1 

•) 35/3 

•) 35/1 »/, 

•)35 3 

•) 35/9 

•) 35 '6» 'i 

*) 26 10 

22/3 V. 

White Koroefai; choice. 

38/7 V. 

39/1 V. 

40/- 

40^7 V, 

40/3 

n. q. 

1 a q. 

1 * 31/7V, 

• 29/3 

West Australian (cargoes). 

•) 

•)4l/6 

41/9 

41/7 V. 

41/5 V. 

•)29/3 

i«)24/9»/ 

I* 30/2*', 

,1 26/3V4 

New South Wales (cargoes). 

•) 38/7 V. 

•) 40 3 

•) 40;- 

•) 40/9 

40/7 V. 

•)*28/8‘', 

•“)22,‘9'/ 

Jl* 29/9 

•25/7 

Milan ( 6 ): Home-grown, soft, “Uuoiio mer¬ 
cantile ” 76-78 kg. p. hi. (lire p. q.) 5 ). 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

111.30 89/35II 114.20 

95.80 

Genoa. Sicilian Durum (c i.f ; lire p. q.) 3 ). 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

j 138.00 

n. q. 

, 108.9( 

n. q. 

• 113.05 

Genoa (c.i.f; U. S. I p quintal): 

No. 2 Manitoba (Pacific) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i 3.2( 

! 

• 3.38 

No. 2 Canadian Durum x. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

a q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 4.1^ 

t: a q. 

• 4.09 

Bahia Blanca, 79 kg.p.hl (sh.p.zooo kg.) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

0 . q. 

n q. 

1 103 1( 

aq 

•111/- 

Rye. 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 6). . 

16.30 

16.30 

16.10 

16.10 

16.10 

16.3C 

1 

t 

t 

I6.0(] 

j 

y\ 16.68 

16:29 

Hamburg (c.i.f.; Km. p. quintal): Plata, 

73-73 kg. p. hi. 

7,41 

7.42 

7.67 

7.68 

7.55 

5.03 

5.7S 

5.27 

1 5.76 

Budapest: Pest rye (peugd p. quintal). . 

14.35 

14.45 

14.45 

14.25 

13.85 

16.11 

12.1c 

14.45 

12.08 

Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quint.) 6 ) 

18.12 

18.12 

18.37 

18.62 

18,67 

13.37 

' 14.25 

13.25 

14.82 

Winnipeg: No, 2 (cents p. 56 lb.). . . . 

74 

70 V, 

68 V. 

69 V. 

69 Vi 

41V. 55 V, 

43 V. 

52% 

Minneapolis: No. 3 (cents p. 56 lb.). . . 

89 V. 

86 Vi 

84 V. 

84 V. 

84 V. 

49 'U 

75»'J! 53 V. 

67 Vi 

Groningen (c):H 0 me-grown (fl. p. quintal) 

7,75 

7.75 

7.77 

7.92 

8.00 

6.65 

7.2c 

I|j* 7.08 

7.35 


♦ Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review — n q. ^ not quoigd. — n. nomingU 
*— a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. — c) Prices on preceding Tuesday. 

i) Aniptst'Jttly. — *) From i 6 Aug. 1954 , for wheat, and July 1934 , for rye, fixed producers’prices for the price region 
of Berlin dty. See Govt, Measures^ No. a, p. 57i and this Crop Report, p. 609 . — 3 ) Until as r>ec. X934» minimum prices on the 
farm increafMsd by transport costs; Jan.-Aug. 1935 , spot quotations in the free market Sept. xyss-Aug. 1936 , prices in the 
regulated market, delivery current month; subsequently, fixed producers’ prices (see note on p. 691 ). — 4 ) ^lUg.-Dec. 1934 , 64 
lb. p. bushel, then 63 V* lb. — Ij) See note p. 609 Crop Report, August 1936 . — 6 ) From Oct. 193 C, prices for export rye. — 
7) 16 Oct.: 470 . — 8 ) New crop, shipping Dec. — 9 ) New crop, shipping Jan.-Feb. — xo) Afloat. 





















13 

Nov. 

1936 


30 

Oct. 

1936 




AVERAOB 


Description 

6 

Nov. 

X 936 

Oct. 

1936 

Nov. 

*933 

Nov. 

*934 

Commercial 

Season z) 









* 935-36 

*934-33 

Barley, 

Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 





26J0 

16.15 

20.25 

• 15.97 


p. quintal). 

Braiia: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

26.00 

26.00 

27.00 

27-00 

19.60 

335 

325 

315 

305 

•) 291 

237 

253 

• 237 

• 244 

Prague:Malting,av.qual. (ers p quintal) 2 ) 

129.50 

129.50 

128.00 

128.00 

128.00 

129.50 

129.50 

• 131.70 

131.70 

WinnipegzNo. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

59 V 4 

58 V 4 

54 

56 V. 

58 

30 V, 

46 ’/i 

34 V. 

45 V. 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p .48 lb.) 

77 

73 

74 

77 

78 V, 

43 Vi 

n. 83 

45 V. 

72 V, 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) 3 ) 

86 V. 

83 V, 

81 V. 

80 V. 

81V. 

38 V. 

75 Vi 

39 V. 

67 V, 

Berlin; Home grown fodder (free at Bran- 




16.40 


15.90 

17.08 


denburg stations; Rm. p. quint) 4 ). 

16.60 

16.60 

16.40 

16.40 

16.60 

16.16 

Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p q.) 

102.00 

102.00 

104.50 

106.00 

102.00 

70.50 

69.00 

74.10 

69,45 

X/mdon (Mark l,ane): Fnglish malting. 





41/2 V. 

42,4 V, 

41/6 

38/3 

38/- 

best quality (sh. p 448 lb., on farm) 

42/- 

42/- 

42/- 

41/- 

Mverpool and I^ondon (c.i.f , parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month, sh. p. 400 lb.): 
Danubian, 3 % impurities. 








22 /- 

n. q. 

22/3 

22/6 

22/1 V. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•15/3 

•19/2 V. 

Russian (Azof!, Black Sea). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

14/4 V. 

n. q. 

•14/10 

n. q. 

Canadian No. 3 Western. 

26/6 

25/10V, 

25/9 

25/4 V. 

25/1IV. 

16/2 V 4 

22/7 V, 

18/0 », 

21/10V, 

Californian malting (sh p. 448 lb.) . . 

’)42/- 

’)41/6 

40/9 

40/9 

•)40/9 

23 /IOV 4 

n. q. 

24/8 V. 

•31/6 

Plata ( 64-65 kg. p. hi.). 

’)2I/4V, 

’) 2 I/- 

»)21/9 

’) 22 /- 

’)2l/9 

14/1IV. 

’)18,8 

15/11». 

18/4 

Persian (Iraquian). 

•) 21/6 

•)20;I0V, 

•)21/4V, 

•)21/9 

•) 21/6 

’)14/7 V^ 

20/4 V. 

15/4 ‘. 

18/6 

Groningen a): Home-grown, winter(fl.p.q.) 

7.47 

7.45 

7.52 

7.62 

7.53 

4.65 

5.60 

4.91 

5.30 

Oats. 










Braiia: Good quality (lei p quintal). . . 

n, q. 

n. q. 

> n q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

303 

n. q. 

• 294 

n.q 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

46 V, 

44 V 4 


43‘/, 

44 V. 

31*'. 

44 V, 

34V4 

42 V. 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb ) 

45*4 

46* , 

43 V. ' 

44 V. 

44 V, 

31 

55V.j 

32 V. 

50 V. 

Buenos Aires h). Current quality (paper 






5 . 04 ! 



pesos p. quintal) .... 

5.40 

5 50 

5.70 ‘ 

5.80 

5.94 

n. q 

• 6.38 

5.39 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm p. quint.) 4 ). 

16.20 

16.20 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

16.20 

! 1 

16.10 

16.79 

16.39 

Paris: Home-grown, bla^ and other (de¬ 
livery regional depots,frs p. quintal). 

120.85 

121.00 

117.00 

n. q. 

♦ 114.35 

56 75 

i 

53.05, 

1 66.40 

* 48.50 

X^ondon (Mark I<anc). Home-grown white 
(sh. p. 336 lb., on farm) ...... 

Z 4 verpool and l,ondon (c i.f. parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month, sh p 320 lb.): 
Canadian, No. 2 Western (Pacific) 3 )- - 

21/6 

21 /- 

1 20 /- * 

20 /- 

19 9 V, 

18/6 

20,3vj 

18/7*'. 

^ 20/10 

22/10V. 

22/7 V. 

t 

I 

22/- 

22/6 , 

22'4 

18/1 Vi 

i 

20/8 V,1 

t 

1 

187 V. 

20/10 V, 

Plata (f . a. q ). 

’)l4/4 V. 

’)14/1 V. 

') 14/- 

’)I4,3 |i 

1 14/10 

^)13/2V4 

^)I2/3v3 

14/5 

13/0 V. 

Milan {c) (lire p quintal): 

Home-grown. 

94.50 

94.50 

94.50 1 

94.50 * 

94,50 

98.00 

1 

57.501 

• 97.10 

61.25 

Foreign. 

95.00 

95.00 1 

95.00 

95.00 

1 

1 

95.00 

93.50 

58 75| 

92.60 

60.45 

l^lase. 

Braiia: Average quality (lei p quintal). . 

220 

1 

205 

285 

1 

1 

n 290 ,, 

iv280 

215 

162 

238 V, 

• 220 

Chicago* No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 

112 

108 

107 V, ' 

108 

108 

62 V. 

86 

72 V, 

78*/. 

Buenos Aires {by Yellow Plata (paper 






1 

t 

pesos p. quintal) . 

5.42 

5 30 

5 72 

5.90 

5.91 

4.40 

6.06 

4.51 

5.72 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p quintal): 
Yellow Plata . . ... 

72.00 

72.50 

76.25 1 

79.25 

78.65 

53.70 

51.70 

56.25 

1 53.70 

Cmquantino (Argentine “ Cuarentino ") 

82.00 

84.00 

87.00 i 

91.00 

90.45 

57.90 

58.70 

60,45 

58.25 

lyiverpool and l,ondon (c.i f., parcels; ship 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 



1 


1 





Danubian . 

23/- 

n. q. 

23/7 V, ' 

22/7 V. 

•23/5 7, 

•16/3 

20/5 VJ 

•16/11 

•21/- 

Yellow Plata . 

20/6 

20/3 

21/7 V, ■ 

22/1 V. 

22/2 

IV 6 V 4 

1 20/5 VJ 

16/0 V, 

19/8 */. 

No. 2 White flat African . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n« q. 

•16/5V4 

22/3 V3 

•17/- 

21'4 V. 

Milan (c): « Alto Milanese » (lire p quint.) 

“) 82.00 

“) 82.00 

") 82 00 ' 

“) 82.00 j 

83.20 

83.90 

sojSj 

81.75 

58.50 


* Indicates that the prwluct was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. •» not quoUd. — n. norntnal, 
a) Prices on preceding Tuesday. — 6 ) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

1 ) Barley and oats* August-July; maize; May-April. — 2 ) From August 1934 , monopoly price, paid to producers, for deUvery 
Prague (From August 1933 , barley of good quality, not less than 68 kg. per hi.) see note p. 609 . $) Ftom^August 1935 , 

only delivered barley quoted. 4 ) Prom z 6 July X 934 for fodder barley; from x August 1934 for oats, fixed producers' prices for 
the price region of Berlin See Govt. Meoiutes, No. a, p. 57 , and, this Crop Report p. 609 . — 5 ) Aug.-Dee. 1934 and from May 
1935 • Atlantic. — 6 ) x 6 Oct.: * 90 . — 7 ) New crop, shipping Jan.-Feb. — 8) Revised priem: xx Sept.; 39 / 6 ; S^t. average: 39 / 3 . 
— 9 ) Shipping Dec.-Jan. — 10 ) x6 Oct.; n. 275* **) Maximum fixed price, f. o. r. 
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13 

Nov. 

1936 


B 

*3 

Oct. 

1936 



Average 



Dbscsxption 

Nov. 

*930 

Oct. 

1936 

Nov. 

1935 


Commercial 
Season x) 

Rice (milled). 

Valencia (a): No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 








1935 

*934 










quintal. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

56.50 

52 . 90 I 

56.60 

46.95 

Milan (b) (lire p. quintal): 










Vialone, oiled. 

•) 160.00 

•) 160.00 

•) 160.00 

•) 160.00 

166.00 

192.10 

149.50 

159.20 

177.10 

Maratelli, oiled. 

•) 140.00 

>) 140.00 

•) 140.00 

•) 140.00 

144.80 

161.10 

127 . 5 a 

136.60 

131.05 

Originaxio, white. 

119.00 

119.00 

119.00 

119.00 

122.30 

132.60 

99.50 

121.75 

102.80 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p. 7^00 lb.): 


2«-8 








No. a Burma. 

247-8 

235-0 

237-8 

239-8 

270- 0 

229-0 

253-8 

201- 2 

Small mills specials. 

227-8 

217-8 

215-0 

217-8 

219-0 

242- 2 

189-0 

227-4 

174-12 

Big mills specials. 

221-0 

212-8 

210-0 

215-0 

215-0 

235-10 

185-0 

219-9 

167-13 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 









3.25 

No. I Round white, as % brokens , 

... 

... 

6.21 

5.88 

V 5.81 

4.58 

3.47 

4.16 

No. a Japan, 40 % brokens . . . 



6.05 

5.63 

•) 559 

4.28 

3.29 

3.% 

3.05 

Marseilles ( 0 ): No. x Saigon (c. i. f ; frs. 




1 






p. quintal). 

84.00 

77.00 

79.00 

74.00 1 

72 70 

67.25 

47.40 

54.80 

45.95 

London (a) (c. 1. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch oiled .... 

n- q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

12/3 

•)n/- 

• 12/7 

MO/9 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

0 . q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

12/7 V. 

U/OV. 

11 / 10 v. 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy. 

17/7*^ 

17/7 V. 

17/7V. 

17/7V. 

17/11 V. 

16 / 8 V. 

16/IOVJ 

• 15/5 V. 

I7/3'/. 

No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma). 

710* , 

7/10 V. 

7/9 

7/9 

7/9*/, 

7/4 V. 

6/1 IVa 


6/7‘/4 

No. 1 .Saigon .... 

8^3 

8/3 

8/3 

7/IOVt 

7/11 V. 

7/8*. 

7/- 

7/5 Vi 

6/3 V. 

Siam Super, white ... 

8 I0»/, 

9/4 V. 

9/- 

9 / 1 V. 1 

9/1 */* 

8/5*/. 

7/8 V. 

9/2 Vi 

7/5 

Tokyo. Chumai (brown Japanese, average 
quality, yen p. koku). . 

29.70 

29.80 

30.00 

29.50 

29.68 

30 16 

30.00 

29.87 

26.09 

Linseed. 

Buenos Aires ( 0 ) Current quality (paper 
pesos p. <iuintal) ... 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

14 04 

12.59 

11.61 

12.28 

12.74 

Bombay* Bohl (rup<‘es p cwt ) . 

0 

1 

1 

r-s 

7-1-0 

7-1-0 

n. q. 

-»)• 7_|-o 

6-12-7 

6 - 1 - 8 

1 6 - 10-8 

6-7-8 

Antwerp. Plata (in bond, frs. p. quint.). 

159.00 

159.50 

163.00 

162.50 

163.80 

144.00 

98.00| 

127.55 

107.60 

London (c 1. f : £ p long ton.). 

Plata (delivery Hull) . 

n - 5-0 

11 - 0-0 

11 - 5-0 

1 11-6-3 

11-7-6 

9-19-6 

9- 7-6 

9-13-2 

10 - 0-8 

Bombay Bohl 

13-13-9 

13-6-3 

13- 7-6 

13- 8-9 

13- 9- 0 

12-14-3! 

11- 4-6 

12- 5- 5 

1 1-17-0 

Duluth’ No. 1 Northern (futures market 
quotations, cents p. 56 lb.) . . . 

•) 204 Vi 

•) 203* « 

•) 203 

j •) 205 

•) 203 V. 

») 172 

•) 180 V. 

m'u 

186 V. 

Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (piastres p ardeb): 

TTpper Kgypt .... 

74.4 

69.4 

69,0 

1 69.2 

I 684 

61.4 

56.2 

j 1935-36 

69.7 

1934*35 

62.0 

Sakclluridis. 

68.7 

63.6 

63.9 

64.2 

64.1 

57.3 

52.3 

• 64.0 

57.7 

London* Sakclluridis (c.i f . delivery Hull; 

£ p long ton) .... 

n. 7- 2-6 

n.6-13-9 

n. 6-11-3 

1 n.6-13-9 

|in. 6-12-6 

n, 5-17-7 

5- 7-9 

1 

in.6-13-7 

5-18-7 

Cotton. 

New Orleans Middling (cents p lb.) 

12.19 

12.30 

12.04 

1 12.15 

1 

1 

1 12.27 

11 97 

12.59 

1 

11.64 

12.47 

New York: Middling (cents p. Ib.). , . 

12.15 

12.27 

12.06 


'! 12.30 

1 11.99 

12 54 

* 11.74 

12.46 

Bombay (rupees p 784 lb,)* 

Broach, f g. (futures-market quota¬ 
tions) . ... 

•) 215-12 

*) 219-0 

•) 218-12 

1 12.18 
^ •) 220-12 

1 

•) 220-0 

•>222-10 

•) 215-4 

210- 4 

230-4 

Broach, f. g (spot). 

n. q. 

205-0 

201- 0 

n. q. 

n. q. 

237- 8 

1 2l4-8if* 220-12 

233-4 

Oomra, fine (spot). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 

n. q. 

n. Q. 

n. q. 

215-12 

190-8 

198-12 

208-8 

Alexandria (talaris p. kantar): 






1 

15.6(^ 

16.11 

15.20 

Sakellaridis, f g. f. 

19.55 

19.25 

i960 

19.60 

18.90 

17.43 

Ashman!-Zagora, f g. f. 3). 

13.00 

13.20 

13.10 

13.45 

13.27 

13.87 

13.17 

13.61 

13.34 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.). 

14.18 

14.42 

14.19 

14.30 

14.41 

14.39 

14.51 

13.88 

14.38 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.) . . 

n, 5.60 

n. 5.70 

n. 5.65 

n. 5.65 

n. 5.65 

n. 6.62 

n. 5.54 

n. 5.86 

n. 6.04 

Le Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg,). 

354.50 

359,00 

350.00 

352.00 

1 347.10 

♦ 252.75 

253.20 

240.00 

25a75 

Liverpool (pence per lb.): 








In. 7.58 

lu 7.95 

Middling, fair. 

n. 7.88 

n. 8.07 

n. 7.% 

n. 8.06 

n. 8.04 

n. 7.62 

n. 7.92 

MiddUng . 

6.71 

6.92 

6.81 

6.96 

6.93 

6.61 

6.87 

6.53 

6.94 

SAo Paulo, g. f. 

6.83 

7.02 

6.93 

7.01 

6.98 

6.95 

6.81 


6.99 

Broach, good staple, f. g. 

n. 5.39 

n. 5.57 

n. 5.46 

n, 5.51 

n. 5 . 59 ; 

5.91 

5.29 

5.43 

5.61 

C. P. Oomra, superfine. 

5.55 

5.73 

5.62 i 

5.67 

5.75 

6 04 

5.21 

5.61 

5.73 

Eg)rptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f . 

1172 

11.36 

11.42 

11.08 

10.92 

9.76 

8.7^ 

9.18 

8.52 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f . 

7.35 

7.41 

7.25 

7.54 

1 

7.52! 

7.45 

7.35 

7.49 

7.55 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. •» not quoted. — a. •« aomtns/. 
— a) Thursday prices. b) Saturday prices. 

x) Cottonseed: Scpt.*Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — a) From August igss, Ashmuni, t. g. f. quality only. 3 ) Produceis' prices, 
f.o.r. from midoOctober. 4 ) x 6 and 9 Oct., 5 . 73 ; a Oct., 3 . 5 a — 5 ) x 6 and 9 Oct., 5 . 49 ; a Oct., 5 . 27 . — 6 ) New crop. ^ 
7) 16 Oct., 7 -a-o. — 8 ) December futures. ^ 9 ) Ap^>Hay futures. 
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Description 


Bacon. 

IfOndon, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p. cwt.): 

English, No. 1 , lean sizable. 

Danish, No. x, sizable. 

Irish, No. i, sizable. 

Xithuanian, No. 1 , sizable. 

Dutch, No. I, sizable. 

Polish, No. z, sizable. 

Swedish, No. 1 , sizable. 

Canadian, No. i, sizable. 


Butter. 

Copenhagen (!>): Danish (crs. p. quint.). 
I^einiwarden, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations (&): Dutch (cents p. kg.) x), . 

Antwerp (frs. p. kg.). 

Germany (c)(fixedprices; Rm.p. 50 kg.) 2 ): 

Butter with quality mark. 

Creamery butter. 

XrOndon (d): English creamery, finest 

quality (shillings p. cwt.). 

IfOndon, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p. cwt.): 

Danish creamery, uusalted. 

Estonian, unsalted. 

I,atvian, unsalted. 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

Argentine, finest, unsalted. 

Siberian, salted. 

Australian, finest, salted. 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 


Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. quintal): 
Parmigiano-Reggiano, xst quality, pro¬ 
duction 193 ♦ 3) 4) . 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality, pro¬ 
duction 1935 3) 5). 

Green Gorgonzola, mattue, choice. . . 
Rome: Roman Peconno, choice (lire p.q)6) 
Alkmaar: Edam 40 -I- (40 % butterfat, 
with the country’s cheese mark) fac¬ 
tory cheese, small (fiorins p. 50 kg.) 
Gouda:Gouda 45 + (wholemilk cheese,with 
the country’s cheese mark) home 

made (florins p. 50 hg.). 

Kempten (c) (Rm. p. 50 kg.): 

Soft cheese, green 20 % butterfat. . . 
Emmenthal from the AUgfiu, whole- 

milk cheese, ist quality. 

Eondon, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
ling, p. cwt.): 

English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 
English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected. 

Italian Gorgonzola (d) . 

Dutch Edam, 40 -f (i). 

Canadian, finest white. 

New Zealand, finest white. 


13 

Nov. 


30 

Oct 

83 

Oct. 

1 AVBRAOB 

6 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Commercial 

Season 

1936 

1936 

1936 

X 936 

1936 

*935 

*934 

*935 

*934 

8^/- 

90/- 

88/6 

83/- 

86/- 

83/- 

86/- 

80/- 

89/- 

90/- 

88/6 

82/- 

86/- 

83/- 

86/- 

80/- 

89/- 

90/- 

88/6 

81/- 

86/- 

81/- 

86/- 

80/- 

92/- 

94/- 

92/- 

84/- 

90/- 

84/- 

90/- 

84/- 

91/7 

96/10 

92/- 

86/5 

92/10 

86/5 

92/10 

86/2 

83/1 

85/7 

82/4 

78/5 

81/2 

76/5 

81/2 

75/- 

87/9 

85/9 

86/1 

82/- 

84/- 

81/- 

83/2 

80/5 

89/11 

88/6 

88/8 

82/1 

85/4 

80/- 

85/2 

79/3 

91/2 

87/11 

90/5 

82/- 

84/- 

80/11 

84/4 

80/3 

222.00 

218.00 

207.00 

210.00 

215.00 

220.50 

209.20 

192.30 

160.75 

73 

21.00 

67 

20.15 

62 

17.90 

61 

17.55 

62-/* 

18.15 

58-/. 

19.15 

46 V. 
18.00 

48 V* 

17.90 

44-/, 

18.00 

130.00 

123.00 

130.00 

123.00 

130.00 

123.00 

130.00 

123.00 

130.00 

123.00 

130.00 

123.00 

130 50 
122.50 

130.00 

123.00 

129.04 

120.87 

133/- 

128/4 

128/4 

129/6 

130/- 

130/8 

109/8 

119/6 

109/6 

125/- 
n. q. 
u. q. 
103/- 
n. q. 
101/- 
108/6 
109/6 

125/- 

n. q. 
n. q. ! 

98/- 

n. q. 

99/- 

107/6 

108/6 

119/- 
n. q. 
n. q. 

91/6 
n. q. 

91/- 

98/6 

99/6 

120/- 
n. q. 
n. q. 

89/6 
n. q. 
88/6 
96/6 
96/6 

122/4 

n, q. 
n. q. 
92/4 
* 94/- 
91/8 
») 99/5 
99/2 

124/5 
n. q. 
n. q. 
108/2 
n. q. 

• 99/3 
101/2 
101/11 

120/5 
n. 74/- 
71/3 
87/5 
n. q. 
70/4 
73/- 
74/- 

112/9 
• 81/11 
• 86/1 
93/4 
• 82/10 
• 90/7 
89/7 
91/11 

98/8 

•67/11 

•69/3 

80/4 

•68/3 

•66/- 

70/2 

72/7 

800.00 

800.00 

800.00 

800.00 

820.00 

739.00 

749.00 

775.45 

724.30 

850.00 

650.00 

975.00 

850.00 

650.00 

975.00 

850.00 

650.00 

975.00 

850.00 

650.00 

975.00 

824.00 
650.00 
-) 975.00 

690.00 

544.00 

1,162.50 

621.00 

416.00 

681.00 

734.25 

508.90 

865.50 

614.60 

412.60 
658.65 

16.25 

16.25 

16.00 

16.50 

17.55 

16.90 

17.00 

14A4 

I8A4 

23.00 

23,00 

23.50 

23.50 

23.80 

24.70 

23.40 

19.75 

22.52 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

23.25 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

73.00 

77.00 

71.50 

85/- 

87/6 

105/- 

50/- 

73/- 

73/9 

84/- 

87/6 

107/4 

49/- 

71/6 

72/3 

84/- 

84/- 

107/4 

49h 

70/6 

70/9 

84/- 

85/2 

105/- 

51/- 

70/- 

70/9 

83/- 
83/4 
•) 106/2 
51/- 
69/6 
70/- 

73/- 

90/6 

109/8 

53/10 

57/10 

52/2 

85/- 

87/6 

84/- 

48/- 

54/6 

51/4 

• 77/8 
80/S 

• 102/2 
44/4 
60/3 
48/9 

•83/5 

83/4 

82/9 

54/5 

54/- 

46/5 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. ^ n. q. not quoted. — n, nominal 
a) Average prices Thursday, and Friday morning. — b ) Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices. — <f) Average prices for the week. 

I) Home prices arc increased by a consumption tax which was 0.75 from 27 Sept, to 17 Oct. 1936 , and o.flo from x 8 Oct. 
onwards. — 2) See note page 306 of the Crop Report April 1934 , — 3 ) Prices of 1934 cheese are compared, for the preceding 
years, with those of cheese made in 1933 and 1932 , respectively; prices of 1935 cheese with those of cheese made in 1934 and 
1933 The yearly averages refer to the periods from Sept, to August. — 4 ) On and after mid-Oct., prices per choice quality, 
f.o.r., producers' stations. — 5 ) On and after mid-October, prices for choicest quality, f, o.r., packing included. — 6 ) On and 
after 27 September 1935, export prices. — 7 ) Revised quotations: 16 Oct.: 96 / 6 ; 9 Oct.: lox/-; 2 Oct.: 104 / 6 . — 8) 4-17 Oct.: 975-oo* 
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DrscKiPTiov 


Egfts. 

Antwerp auilion Belgian, average qiial 
{frn p loo) 

Denmark (a) Duiiibh for export (ers per 
quintal) 

Roermond, auction Dutch 57/^8 gr 
each white (fl p loo) 

Fixed price for cxjiort into German> 
Price for other destinations 

Wartiw (/;) l^olish average weight 50 gr 
(nch various colours (zlot\ p 1440 
including box) 

Berlin (c) tierman big, new laid (Rm 

p JOO) 

marked «* (> I S » 65 gr each 
m irked « G I It » ^5/60 gr lach 
ndon 1 gg 1 xch.inge (d) (sh p great 
liundretl) 

Lnglish, National Mark specials 
Itelgiin lb p 120 

Danish 18 lb p Z2u 
\<rthtrn Irish 18 ll> p 1202) 

DuUii all brown 18 lb p Xio 
Ptlish, SI /52 grams cieh 
thinese violet 
Australian 16 lb p 1*0 


Maritime Freights 

(Ratfh for FNTXKE CAKOOES) 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 

1 ) inulie to Antwerp Hamburg ( (shill i>er 
Blitk Sea to Antwerp Ilumb « long ton) 

St T< hn to Gnerpool 3) 

Port Churchill to United King 
dom 

M< ntreal to I mted Kingdom 
Gulf to t lilted Kingdom 3) 

Kew \<irk to laverpool 3) 

Northern Range to U K Cont 

North Pacihc to United Kingdom (sh per 
long ton) 

Ka Plata Down River 4) 

Bihia Blanca to L K 
Continent 

1^1 Plata I p River 5) Neeo 
ehea to V K /Continent 
\\ estern Australia to U K / 

Continent 


(shill per 
long ton) 


I (shill per 
[ 480 lb ) 


Shipments of Rice. 

"^iigon to Furope i (shill per 

Burma to U K /Continent ' long ton) 


13 

Nov 

1936 

6 

Nov 

1936 

30 

Oct 

1936 

23 

Oct 

1936 

Oct 

1936 

1 

Nov 

1935 

tVERAOB 

Nov 

1934 

Commercial 
Season 1) 








1935 

1934 

75 00 

83 00 

82 00 

78 00 

75 40 

73 50 

67 20 

48 35 

42.80 

166 00 

166 00 

166 00 

166 00 

150.80 

176 00 

192 50 

106 75 

103.60 






480 

5 58 

3 75 

3.96 






4 78 

490 

2 97 

3.34 

130 00 

125 00 

118 00 

121 50 

•) 116 73 

134 71 

130.00 

104 43 

106.50 

12 00 

1200 

1200 

1200 

1200 

11 50 

1200 

10 57 

1037 

10 00 

1000 

to 00 

1 1000 

1 

1000 

1000 

II 00 

934 

9.03 

22/6 

1 23/6 

25 3 

25/6 1 

^ 23/0 

24/1*, 

23/6 

15/9 

15/5 

n q 

•14 

14 6 

13 - ' 

13/9 

• 13/9 

n q 

•11/3 V, 

• ll/O*/. 

)I6 9 

’) 17 - 

’)I76 

16/9 

15 6 V. 

17 / 6*4 

1 19/9*, 

12/5 

12/5V. 

21 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

1 23/6 

n q 

15/1 V, 

• 12/9*/, 

179 

17/9 

17/9 

179 

16/10 V. 

• 186-. 

In 19/7 V. 

13/2 */4 

13/5 

8/10*/, 

8 / 4 * , 

8 7 V. 

8/7 

8/4 

8/6 

1 8/1 », 

• 7 1 */, 

mvu 

9/6 

9/7 S 

9/7‘, 

1 ’ 7 V. , 

, 9/4 > , 

9,2", 

8/8'. 

• 8 10*/, 

• 8/3*/, 

14- 

14 7* , 

i 

M 1 V. 

1 

1 136 1 

'H3 *. 

12,3*4 

1 12/5*/. 

•11 2*/, 

• n/5V* 


1 

1 

1 

1 




X935 36 

1 X 934-35 

20- 

20/- 

19 9 

> 19 9 

19 7 ' . 

n q 

n 13 / 10*4 

• 14/7 

1 

• 13/11 

16 10 

16/9 

16 6 

16 3 1 

|'I 5 II‘. 

11/3 

n 10/6 

• 10/- 

• 9/11 

n q 

n q 

1 " ** 

1 n q 

n q 

• 2 0‘,' 

n q 

• 2^ •/, 

• 1/6 

n. q 

n q 

{ n q 

n q 

• V- 

n q 

n q 

n q 

• 2/9 

2 3 

20 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

• 2- 

16 V. 

• 1/11 

• 1/6V. 

n q 

n q 


n q 

n q 

2/6 

2/6 

• 2/6 

2/6 

n q 

n q 

1 n q 

n q 

n q 

1 6 

1/6 

• 1/6 

1,6 

n <1 

n q 

I n q 

n q 

n q 

2- 

n. q 

1/10 

n q. 

28'6 

28/- 

1 25 6 

! 

24 9 

! 24 6»4 

1 

206 

n q 

19/3 V. 

♦!8/IV, 

19 b 

19/6 

1 

19 3 

19- 

P 18/6*4 

♦ 16 9 

14/3*, 

•16/6*/, 

14/11 

20/9 

20/9 

20/6 

20/3 

ji 20/0*4 

17/10*, 

16/3 

179*, 

1 16/2 

n q 

n q 

n q 

j n q 

• 

00 

1 

27 6 

26/6 

♦26 6 i 

24/6 



1 

1 




1935 

1934 

29/- 

29/- 

29- 

1 

1 28 7 * , 

28 7* , 

25/10*, 

26 4*, 

•23/5 

24/2V. 

n q 

n q 

n q 

1 n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

*21/8 

•23/3 


* Indicates that the proiluct, or the maritime freight, was not quoted during part of the period under review — n q 
=- not quoted — n **• nominal — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated — 0 Average prices for weeks 
commencing on preceding Mondays — c ) Thursday prices — d) Prices on preceding Mondav 

X) Shipments of wheat and maize Aug July — 2 ) From 28 Feb ‘ Pxtra special qualitv — 3) Rates for parcels by 
liners — 4 ) • Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires, l,a Plata and Montevideo — 5 ) “ Up River” Includes the 
ports on the Parand River as far as Sun Korenro Cargoes from ports be>ond San I^orenzo (Colastme Santa Fd and Parand) 
are subject to an extra rate of freight — 6) 38 Sept 3 Oct 10500 , 5 10 Oct 11667 12 ^ 7 Oct 123 50 — 7) 17 lb p lao 
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EXCHANGE RATES 

Relation of various currsnobs to their pARirv with the U. S. xx>llar i] 


Actual Exchange Rates 


Percentage deviation from parity with U. S. 
dollar: premium ( 4 *) or discount (—) 



VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to 
the farmer, as published in the different countries, are given in the following pages. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for October J9j6. 


j Comparison with September 19-16 j Comparison with October 1935 

-i--- 

Index-numhern i Index-numbers Index numbers Index numbers 
of prices of wholesale of prices 1 of wholesale 

of agricultural prices j of agricultural > prices 

products in general i products 1 in general 


Germany . 

England and Wales. 

Argentina . . 

Canada . . ... 

United States* Bureau of Agric Economics. 

United States: Bureau of Labor. 

Finland . . . 

Hungary. 

New Zealand . 

Netherlands. 

Poland. 

Yugoslavia* 

plant products. . 

livestock products. 


— 

1.1 


0.1 


— 

04 

4 

1.5 

— 

3.0 



1 

t 

4- 

7.5 



— 

05 

— 



-f 

15.1 



+ 

1.7 

•f 

0.9 


•4 

16.0 

4 

5.5 

— 

2.3 

— 



4 

It.! 




0.0 

— 

0.1 


4 

7.4 1 

4 

1 2 


6.9 

4* *’* 

4.6 


—. 

* 11.5 1 


4.2 


3.2 

— 



4 

5.5 , 



-f- 

1.9 

4 

8.9 

1 

4 

1.9 ' 

4 

7.7 


6.5 

0.3 

1 - 

2.8 

f 

\ 

4 

21.2 1 

15.1 1 

1 _ 

1 

t.6 


Countries 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER *) 



Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

May 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Year 


1936 

1936 

X936 

1936 

J936 

1936 

1935 

1934 

X 935 

1934 

Germany 

(StatisUsches Ketcbsuml) 

1913 100. 





i 

! 

i 

1 

i 

. - 





Fowifctuffs of plant origin. 

110.6 

111.4 

115.2 

117.2 

116.9 i 

116.4 i 

111.0 

112.2 

113.4 

108.7 

Livestock. . . 

89,4 

92.6 

92.0 

89.1 

88.9 

88.7 j 

91.5 

79,3 

84.2 

70.9 

Livestock products. 

ni.6 

II 1.7 

111.6 

108.8 

107.3 

107.2 1 

110.2 

109.1 

107.1 

105.0 

IVedmg stuffs ... 

103.8 

103.5 

106.6 

110.2 

111.2 ' 

110.7 

103,9 

105,1 

104.6 

102.0 

Total agricultural products . 

103,8 

105 0 

106.4 

106.1 

105.7 

105.3 : 

t 

104,2 

100.9 

102.2 

95.9 

Fertilizers. 

65.3 

65.2 

64.4 

62.9 

68.4 

67.9: 

67,0 

68,6 

66.8 

68.7 

Agricultural dead stock. 

1)2.0 

111 8 

MI.5 

111.4 

111.3 

1)1.4 I 

in.I 

in .2 

in.i 

llt.l 

I imshed manufactures (•Konsumguter*) 

129,4 

128.4 

127.8 

127.4 

126.7 

126.2 i 

123.9 

120.8 

124.0 

117.3 

H holcsale products in general. . . 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average for corresponding months 
of 1911-13 =» 100. 

104.3 

104.4 

104.6 

104.2 

104.0 

103.8 1 

1 

102.8 

101.0 

101.8 

98.3 

Agricultural products 2) . 

129 

133 

124 

121 

121 

120 1 

120 

121 

123 

119 

Feeding stuffs . 

101 

99 

105 

93 

87 

85 ; 86 

89 I 88 

98 

87 

91 

Fertilizers . . . ... 

88 

; 88 

88 

89 ! 

89 ; 

88 

88 

90 

W holesale prodiuts tn general 3) . 

Argentina 

(Itanco Central dc la Keptibhca Argentina) 
i<>26 •=- 100. 

1 

i 

i 

1 

j 

1 

104.4 

• 102.1 

99.3 1 

100.2 

100.9 

1 

95.4 

99.5 

96.4 

Cereals and linseed . . . , . i 

88.0 

88.3 

92.9 

1 

85.1 

78.9 

78.3 

72.1 

71,8 

67.2 

68.1 

Meat . . . . ... . . ! 

94.0 

97.6 

101.4 

95.7 

92.8 

89.4 

90,9 

81.2 

84.0 

78.5 

Hides and skins . . . 

90.5 

89.0 

83.4 

77.7 

78.1 

80.7 

91.9 

67,5 

80.5 

71.6 

Wool . 

110.7 

109.1 

106.4 

100.1 

98.9 

97.7 

84,5 

80,4 

74.6 

843 

Dairy prcalucls . . 1 

86.0 

90.8 

92.9 

84.6 

86.6 

94.2 

113.4 

68.4 

88.8 

623 

Forest products . . . 

95.2 

95.8 

95.6 

95.5 

97.7 

98.0 

94.9 

703 

9^.2 

73.1 

Total agricultural products . 

Canada 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Internal Trade Branch) 

90,6 

91.1 

93.9 

87.0 

! 

82.5 

82.) 

78.7 

72,9 

72.1 

70.5 

1926 «» 100. j 











Field products (grain, etc) . 

76,4 

74.2 

74.1 

63.2 

60.8 

59.9 

59.3 

55.3 

57.1 

53.8 

Livestock and livestock products . . . { 

76.2 

76.4 

71.9 

71.6 

70.7 

73.0 

76.7 

70,3 

73.9 

67.7 

Total Canadian farm products ... 

76.3 

75.0 

73.3 

66.3 

64.5 

64.8 

65.8 

60,9 

63.4 

59.0 

Fertilizers. 

74.3 

74.3 

74.3 

74.3 

74.3 

74.3 

75.8 

75.4 

75.8 

75.9 

Consumers^ goods (other than foodstuffs, 











beverages and tobacco). 

75.4 

75.5 

75.5 

75.0 

75.4 

75.3 

753 

76,4 

75.7 

77,0 

Wholesale products in general . I 

77.1 

76.4 

76.2 

74.4 

1 

72.3 

71.8 

73.1 

71.3 

72.1 

71.6 


i) For an explanation of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institate's pnbli- 
mion Indtx-numbers of Prices of AgricuUural Products and other Price*ind*ces of tnieresi to the Farmer (Home, 1930) and to the 
Report (January 1932, pages 77 to 79; J«ly *93a» pa«« 502; March 1934, page 231, December 1934, page 696). — 2) Re- 
index-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments and, from i September 1934 the Cattle Emergency Act payments. — 
3/ Calculated by the Statistf reduced to base-year 1913 -• xoo. 
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Description 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

May 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Year 

1936 

1936 

193 O 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1934 

^935 

1934 

United States 











(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 = 100 . 





87 






Cereals. 

128 

130 

129 

109 

88 

101 

109 

103 

93 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

104 

106 

103 

105 

96 

96 

94 

107 

101 

99 

Fruits. 

104 

105 

108 

117 

1)5 

103 

82 

98 

91 

100 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

13) 

153 

134 

115 

99 

105 

120 

1)0 

127 

104 

Meat animals. 

120 

123 

123 

119 

120 

118 

125 

74 

117 

68 

Dairy products. 

125 

128 

125 

116 

106 

106 

104 

100 

108 

95 

Chickens and eggs. 

127 

119 

112 

106 

103 

10 ) 

132 

108 

117 

89 

Miscellaneous. 

133 

141 

152 

131 

120 

97 

103 

137 

97 

108 

Total agricultural products . 

121 

124 

124 

1)5 

107 

103 

109 

102 

108 

90 

Commodities purchased i). 

127 

127 

126 

123 

120 

12 ) 

123 

126 

125 

123 

Agricultural wages i). 

no 

- 

- 

108 

- 

- 

102 

93 

95 

88 

United States 

(Bureau of I^abor) 

1926 = 100 











Cereals. 

102.1 

102.0 

102.4 

88.9 

73.0 

70 6 

86.4 

85.0 

82.4 

74.5 

I^ivestock and poultry. 

81.2 

83.8 

84.5 

82.0 

83.2 

82.5 

86.6 

55.3 

84.9 

51.5 

Other farm products. 

80.2 

78.6 

77.8 

78.2 

75.8 

71.4 

70.3 

75.4 

73.4 

70.5 

Total agricultural products . 

84.0 

84.0 

83.8 

81.3 

78.1 

75.2 

78.2 

70.6 

78.7 

65.3 

Agricultural implements. 

93.9 

94.2 

94.2 

94.2 

94.2 

94.2 

93.7 

92.0 

93.7 

89.6 

Fertilizer materials. 

67.4 

67.6 

66.7 

65.2 

64.0 

64.7 

67.2 

65.7 

66.3 

67.1 

Mixed fertilizers. 

69.7 

69.4 

69.3 

68.7 

66.0 

65.3 

67.9 

73.0 

70.6 

72.5 

Cattle feed. 

111.8 

107.5 

114.2 

107.9 

80.7 

71.2 

71.6 

97.6 

88.4 

89.4 

Non-agricultural commodities . 

80.9 

80.9 

80.9 

80.3 

79.4 

79.2 

30.9 

77.6 

80.2 

76.9 

Wholesale products in general . 

81.5 

81.6 

81.6 

80.5 

79.2 

78.6 

80.5 

76.5 

80.0 

74.9 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 a: 100 . 











Cereals. 

... 

89 

87 

87 

89 

88 

84 

81 

80 

82 

Potatoes. 

... 

59 

77 

93 

83 

83 

59 

51 

75 

49 

Fodder. 

... 

64 

60 1 

59 

65 

66 

60 

63 

62 

72 

Meat. 1 


80 

86 

88 

82 

77 

71 

70 

75 

71 

Dairy products. 

... 

81 

81 1 

81 

80 

78 

90 

80 

83 

75 

Total agricultural products . 1 

... 

78 

79 

79 

78 

76 

79 

74 

76 

73 

Wholesale products in general . 

... 

92 

91 

91 

90 

90 

92 

90 

90 

90 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

^ 19x3 « 100. 


72 









Agricultural and livestock products . . 

77 

71 

71 

70 

72 

87 

70 

— 


Wholesale products in general .... 

91 

87 

86 

86 

85 

86 

95 

82 


— 

Italy 

(Consiglio Provinciale deirUconomia 
Corporativa di Milano) 

1913 ^ 100 . 










297.9 

National agricultural products .... 

... 

... 



... 

... 


313.4 

... 

Wholesale products in general . 

... 



... 

... 

... 

340.7 

276.4 

... 

275.8 

New Zealand 

(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 100 . 


122.6 








76.7 

Dairy products . 

109.8 

119.8 

114.2 

106.9 

96.9 

111.4 

75.1 

91.3 

Meat . 

159.4 

156.5 

155.0 

158.4 

159.8 

157.8 

150.2 

151.8 

157.6 

151.8 

Wool . 

105.6 

105.3 

107.4 

111.7 

102.2 

109.0 

92.0 

104.1 

82.2 

127.3 

Other pastoral products . 

132.7 

123.7 

124.4 

123.1 

121.6 

116.4 

112.5 

77.1 

96.7 

88.8 

All pastoral and dairy products . . . 

124.5 

128.7 

127.5 

126.8 

121.9 

118.0 

117.6 

101.7 

107.2 

108.9 

Field products . 

118.1 

118.4 

120.4 

118.8 

127.4 

128.8 

125.6 

120.4 

126.0 

120.0 

Total agricultural products . 

124.3 

128.4 

126.6 

128.3 

122.1 

118.4 

117.8 

102.0 

108.8 

104.7 


x) i9io*X9X4 o 100. 




































Dbscsiftzon 

Oct. 

1936 

Sept. 

2936 

August 

193 O 

July 

1936 

June 

2936 

May 

2936 

Oct. 

1935 

Oct. 

1934 

Year 










1935-36 

3) 

1934-33 

3) 

Norway 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 2909-14 ■> zoo. 











Cereals. 

149 

153 

154 

148 

148 

145 

143 

139 

144 

126 

Potatoes. 

117 

97 

101 

128 

132 

147 

139 

117 

165 

132 

Pork. 

116 

115 

112 

101 

101 

93 

118 

87 

109 

83 

Other meat. 

139 

150 

155 

155 

146 

143 

143 

137 

146 

137 

Dairy products. 

139 

135 

135 

135 

137 

137 

132 

132 

139 

132 

Eggs. 

142 

127 

no 

98 

88 

88 

140 

129 

102 

92 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

128 

130 

127 

127 

126 

129 

129 

117 

123 

109 

Maize. 

132 

134 

132 

128 

125 

125 

118 

114 

113 

101 

Fertilizers. 

89 

84 

86 

87 

88 

89 

83 

72 

82 

81 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 ** 100 . 











Plant products. 

57 

57 

57 

52 

47 

50 

53 

62 

50 

58 

Ivivestock products. 

53 

52 

54 

54 

55 

54 

53 

48 

51 

49 

Total agricultural products . 

54 

53 

55 

53 

53 

53 

53 

52 

51 

51 

Agricultural wages . 

68 

68 

68 

68 

69 

68 

69 

71 

69 

71 

Wholesale products tn general 1 ) ... 

68.2 

62.6 

62.7 

i 

62.3 

61.6 

61.0 

63.3 

— 

4 ) 61.5 

4) 63.0 

Poland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1928 *» 100 . 



j 






1935 

1934 

Raw plant products. 


37.2 

j 

34.6 

34.4 

40.0 

39.8 

33.7 

35.6 

i 

33.9 

35.6 

Meat animals. 

• • • 

40.7 

40.7 

40.5 

40.6 

41.1 

40.4 

34.8 

35.5 

36.7 

Dairy products and eggs. 

• • « 

39.1 

36.9 

37.8 

35.8 

37.5 

45.5 

39.8 

41.2 

41.2 

Products directly sold by farmers . 

* • < 

38.7 

37.0 

37.0 

39.4 

39.8 

38.1 

36.1 

35.8 

37.0 

Flour and groats. 

1 

' 44.0 

40.3 

38.0 

39.7 

39.2 

36.7 

40.2 

36.7 

38.8 

Meat and lard-fat . 


47.6 

47.8 

47.5 

46.6 

48.0 

49.2 

40.2 

40.8 

43.5 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 


71.3 

71.4 

71.4 

71.7 

71.6 

79.4 

85.5 

79.2 

88.6 

ft-oductfc of agricultural industries . 

::: | 

1 54.2 

53.1 

52.3 

52.6 

52.9 

55.0 

55.0 

52.0 

56.7 

Total agricultural products . 

1 ... ' 

' 46.4 

45.0 

44.5 

45.9 

46.3 

46.5 

45.5 

43.8 

46.8 

Commodities purchased 2 ) . 

1 

64.9 

64.8 

64.4 

64.0 

63.7 

66.7 

”* i 

66.3 

70.3 

Wholesale products in general 2 ) ... 


54.6 

53.9 

53.6 

53.9 

53.7 

54.4 

j 

53.0 

55.7 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 » 100 . 











Plant products . 

64.3 

60.4 

60.8 

60.9 

64.5 

69.0 

81.6 ' 

58.8 

68.2 

57.4 

livestock products. 

64.7 

64.9 

62.6 

61.1 

56.2 

57.4 

56.2 

58.4 

56.6 

55.4 

Industrial products . 

71.1 

69.2 

67.6 

67.5 

67.6 

67.9 

68.8 

66.0 

66.7 

67.4 

Wholesale products tn general . 

68.9 

67.0 

66.0 

65.6 

65.4 

67.0 

70.0 

63.6 

65.9 

63.2 


x) New index-numbers, calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base 1926-Z930 zoo. — a) In 
consequence of a revision of the index-numbers of the prices of fertilizers, the other series affected by these prices have also 
been revised. — 3) Agricultural year: Norway: zst April-3z March; Netherlands, zst July-30 June. — 4) Calendar year. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION ON PRICES 


Some quotations on Friday 20 November 1936, are given in the following 
table. The qualities and price-units used in various markets will be found in 
the table “ Weekly Prices by Products " pages 855-858. 


Wheat 


Budapest. 1812 

Winnipeg. 

Chicago. 122 

Minneapolis. 13s “/a 

New-York. i 3 S*/a 

Buenos Aires. it 05 

Hamburg Manitoba N® i. 11 70 

» Barusso. 9 83 

I^iverpool and lyondon 

N® I North. Manitoba (Atlantic) . . 40^9 

N® I North. Manitoba (Pacific) . . . 41/9 

N® 3 North, Manitoba (Pacific) .... 39/10 ^2 

White Paafic. 11 c 

Rosafi. i)33'^>*4 

Karachi. 38/4‘a 

West Australian.i) 38 7^/, 

New South Wales. i) 38 / 7 Vt 

Rye 

Hamburg. 753 

Budapest. 14 75 

Warsaw. 1888 

Groningen. 7 80 

Barley 

Warsaw. 20 00 

Wverpool and London 

Danubian. n c 

Russian. n c. 

Canadian N® 3 Western. 26/0 

Californian. . . 41/9 

Plata. 21/7 

Iraqian. . . . i) 21/3 

Groningen. . . 71>7 

" % 

Oats 

Buenos Aires. 5 40 

Paris . 118 75 

Liverpool and London. 

Canadian N® 2 Western. 23I- 

Plata. 14/1 ^2 

Maize 

* Buenos Aires. 5 43 

Liverpool and London. 

Danubian.n. 23/3 

Yellow Plata . 20/8 V4 

N® 2 African. 11 c 


Linseed 


Buenos Aires. 14 on 

London Plata. ix- 0-3 

» Bombay.13-16-3 

Duluth.2) 205 V* 

Cottonseed 

Alexandria Upper Egypt. 77-2 

» Sakellaridis. 71.3 

London Sakellaridis.n. 7-10-0 

Cotton 

New Orleans. 1211 

New York. . 1218 

Boraba\ Broach, f. g, futures . . . . 3) 218V1 

Alexandria Sakellaridis, f g. f. 19.80 

» Ashmuiii, f. g f. 13 15 

Le Havre. . . . . 357 5 o 

Liverpool Middling, fair . . .... n 7 93 

» Middling . 6 76 

■ Sao Paulo, g f. i> 88 

» Broach, g f . n. 5 46 

) C P. Oomra s'fine .... 5 65 

> Sakellaridis, f. g. f. ii 29 

» Upper Egyptian, f. g f. ... 7 - 4 t> 

Butter 

Copenhagen. 209 00 

Antwerp. 21 00 

London English.i 33 /“ 

» Danish.I20/- 

» Estonian. n c. 

» Latvian. n c. 

» Dutch. ioo/~ 

» Argentine. n c. 

» Silicrian. 99/- 

» Australian.107/6 

» Ncw-Zealand.109/6 

Cheese 

London: Cheddar. 85/- 

» Cheshire. 92/2 

» Gorgonzola (Italian).103/- 

» Edam 40 %. 51/6 

* Canadian. 73 /“ 

» Ncw-Zcalaud. 73/3 


Eggs 


Rice (milled) 


Marseilles. 

London: N® 3 Belloch. . . . 

» Italian . . 

» American Blue Rose 

» N® 3 Rangoon . . . 

» N® z Saigon . . . 

B Siam Super .... 


79 00 
n c 
n c. 


8/1 ^2 
8/3 
9/4 


Antwerp* Belgian . . 
Denmark* Danish. . . 
Loudon: English . . . 

B Belgian . . . 

> Danish . . . 

B Northern Irish 

B Dutch . . . 

B Polish . . . 

B Chinese . . . 

B Australian. . 


69.00 
160.00 
22/6 
n c. 
13/6 


n. c. 

17/9 

8/9 

9/6 

13/1 Vi 


1) Shipping December — 2) December futures — 3) April-May futures. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizl Segretario generale dclVlstituto, Direttore responsabile. 




























































































MCMCTWl^’ISlOP REPORT 
AND AGRKULTURAL STATISTICS 


The followini e$(pUn(Uiof$$ refer td crop eondUiont quoted in the crop notes and in the tables, — Crop 
condition according 0 the system of the country: Germany^ Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: I «■ excellent, 2 »• good, 3 average, 4 ** bad, 5 » very bad; France: 100 « excellent, 70 « good, 
60 » fairly good, 50 » average, 30 bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 » excellent, 
4 « good, 3 average, 2 bad, i « very bad; Netherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 =• good, 60 *« fairly 
good, 50 «s below average; Switzerland. 100 a excellent, 90 » very good, 75 as good, 60 » fairly good, 
50 as average, 40 « rather bad, 30 » bad, zo ess very bad; U. 5 . 5 . R.: 5 « good, 4 » above the average, 
3 » average, 2 » below average, t » bad; Canada: zoo crop condition promising a yield equivalent 
to the average yield of a 0ng series of years; United States: 100 » crop condition which .promises a 
normal yield; Egypt: zoo »* from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average 
yield of the last jive years, — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: too crop 
condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


THE RESULTS OF THE CEREAL CROPS 

Wheat, — The first official estimate of the Argentine crop, giving a figure 
of 250 million bushels, issued in the middle of December, confirmed the forecast 
of a large crop on a reduced area; with respect to the 1930-34 average the 
increase was 2 per cent, on a harvested area ii per cent, smaller, the unit- 
yield being thus one of the best in the last ten years. Last October we fore¬ 
cast on the basis of the area sown and the assumption of normal weather 
conditions in the last months of growth, a production of 240 million bushels, 
which is in fact very dose to the present estimate. Of the four large wheat 
exporters Argentina is thus the only one that has had a large crop, Canada, 
the United States and Australia having had crops distinctly smaller than those 
of last year and than their respective averages. The second estimate for Aus¬ 
tralia has brought an increase of 4 million bushels on the October forecast 
in consequence of the better results obtained in Victoria and South Australia, 
and production is now estimated at 134 million bushels against 143 million 
last year and 186 million on the average for 1930-34. 

These last estimates involve an increase of about 14 million bushels in the 
total wheat production of the southern hemisphere as calculated last month. 

For the northern hemisphere, on the other hand, the Institute has received 
very few revisions or new estimates. In Italy, according to the Government 
declaration, the crop is 20 per cent, below that of 1935, which would mean 
a production of about 226 million bushels against 283 million last year and 253 
million on the average. Denmark has communicated its first crop estimate, 
which is appreciably smaller than that of 1935 as a result of the reduction 
in area cultivated and the less satisfactory unit-yield. The corrections for 
other European countries are of small importance. As for North America the 
United States have issued theit final figfiree of production, practically confirming 
the previous figures tet both winter and^ spring wheat; on the whole they are 
less than the provistenal figures by about % million bushels. The final estimate 


i^t, IB IngL 
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for Canada will be published in January and will probably involve only a slight 
modification of the November figure. 

The following table contains the production totals by continents and takes 
account of the most recent changes in crop estimates. The total world pro¬ 
duction is slightly larger, by about 36 million bushels, than was calculated 
last month. 


World wheat production i) 
(Million bushels) 


YRARS 

I 

Imporl- 
i«g j 

coun¬ 

tries 

Jurope 2 ] 

Export 

ing 

coun¬ 

tries 

1 

Total 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 

2 ) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 

2 ) 

USSR 

1923 27 Average 

920 

323 

1,243 

I.2I0 

275 

402 

108 

143 

3,381 

694 

Z 928 

976 

433 1 

1,409 

1,492 

399 

342 

116 

168 

3.926 

807 

1929 

1.073 

378 

J.451 

1,139 

221 

384 

136 

134 

3,465 

694 

1930 

915 

445 

1,360 

1,319 

273 

456 

115 

221 

3.744 

989 

X 931 

973 

462 

1.435 

1,275 

264 

407 

131 

197 

3,709 

753 

1932 

1,211 

279 

1,490 

1,210 

286 

393 

140 

225 

3,744 1 

742 

1933 

1 292 

455 

1,747 

845 

345 

422 

124 

186 

3.669 

1,018 

1934 

1,215 

336 

1,551 

814 

290 

433 

152 

140 

3,390 

1,117 

1935 

1 190 

385 

1 575 

914 

195 

450 

136 

151 

3,421 

1,132 

Forecast 1936 

1,014 

468 

1,482 

873 

305 

434 

113 

142 

3,349 j 



i) Not including Cliiud, Iran, Turkey and Iraq — 2 ) Not including USSR 


The international trade in v^lleat, for which the official figures are now 
known for the first quarter of the present season, shows with respect to the 
corresponding figures of last year an appreciable recovery of exports in August 
and September, followed by a slackening in October. In the total there is 
' a slight increase on the past season, thanks especially to the heavy shipments 
of European exporting countries, which obtain a total of 38 million bushels 
against hardly 11 million in the August-October quarter of 19^5 The total 
exports of the three large exporting countries - Canada, Argentina and Austra¬ 
lia - remain a little below the total of last year (roi million against 103 mil¬ 
lion bushels), vSoviet and North African exports are practically ml, though 
last year in the August-October quarter they already reached a total of 25 
million. The rise in wheat prices on the international market also stimulated 
exports from India, which shipped in the first quarter of the season about 
4 million bushels, a figure much higher than the total attained during the 
whole season I935“36. 

The net imports into European countries in the first three months of the 
season show a fairly appreciable increase with respect to the extremely low totals 
recorded in the same period last year but still remain smaller than the cor¬ 
responding figures of two years ago. The smallness of the demand is especially 
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World net exports of wheat {including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels). 


MONTHS 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1934 35 

1933 34 

1932 33 

1931 32 

1930 31 

j 1929 30 

Augu«t 

47 

39 

49 

45 

41 

67 

77 

71 

Sc ptembtr 

52 

50 

43 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October 

48 

51 

50 

46 

61 

74 

84 

60 

November 


51 

43 

42 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December 


34 

39 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

J inu iry 


34 

43 1 

48 

62 

62 

55 

48 

bebru ir\ 


46 

41 

45 

63 

73 

70 

45 

Mart h 


45 

49 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April 


30 

42 

36 

40 

70 

62 

43 

M ce 


45 

47 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

luiK 


41 

33 

45 

42 

59 

67 

52 

Tulv 


38 

36 

46 

44 

46 

52 

53 

J otal Oitchr 

147 

140 

142 

142 

150 

219 

235 

188 


1 ) 545 

504 

515 

549 

631 

801 

\ 

825 

630 


*) AggrcKitt net exports of the norm il cxportnig countries (Uniterl St ites net imports not deducted) 
i) Forecast October ig^6 


apparent for the United Kingdom and Irish Free State, which in the August- 
October quarter of 1936 together imported less than in the corresponding 
period in 19^5 and 1934, continental imports, on the other hand, are appreciably 
larger than in the last two years. 

The demand from extra-European countries has been maintained prac¬ 
tically at the level of last year, thanks to the continued demand from the 
United States, which had a net import in August-October of 12 million bushels 
against 10 million last year. 

The liguies for net imports of wheat into European countries in the first 
months of the season are reproduced in the following table. 

The information that has reached the Institute in December regarding 
autumn sowings for the 1937 crop gives grounds for believing that work has 
been carried out in more or less normal conditions in all European countries, 
that germination has been regular and that condition of sowings in mid-De¬ 
cember was generally satisfactory. In Poland, Romania and Great Britain 
some delay in sowings through the moist condition of the soil is reported On 
the whole there is the impression that the area cultivated to wheat in Europe 
will be a little larger than last year. In the Soviet Union the weather fav¬ 
oured sowing and crop condition is good. 

In the United States the first estimate of area sown to winter wheat 
shows, as was expected, a large increase on that of last year and the average. 
Crop condition is satisfactory, good rains in the first half of December having 
reestablished the condition of sowings in the west of the Winter Wheat Belt, 



Net 'imports of wheat into Europe {including flour in terms of wheat *) 

(Milhun bushels) 


MON 1 HS 

Year 1936 37 

Year 1935 36 

Ye ir 1934 33 

United 
Kiiii^dom 
and Irish 
Frie 
State 

Other 

I uro 
pcaii 
countiies 

1 otal 

I uiope 

United 
Kin};dom 
iiid Irish 
1 ret 

St ite. 

Other 

F uro 
pcau 
eountnes 

Total 

I urope 

UmUd 
Kingdom 
and lush 
I ree 
State 

Other 

Furo 

pean 

countries 

Totil 

1 ur )pe 

Aui?usl 

16 

14 

10 

16 

11 

27 

18 

14 

32 

September 

16 

16 

37 

15 

n 

28 

20 

16 

36 

October 

19 

16 

h 

21 

15 

36 

18 

13 

31 

N vcmbtr 




21 

14 

35 

17 

12 

29 

Dteember 




20 

II 

31 

20 

12 

V 

T inuarv 




15 

10 

25 

12 

10 

?2 

Teliru \ry 




14 

8 

22 

16 

10 

26 

March 




20 ' 

8 

28 

20 

II 

31 

'Xpril 




18 

1 ^ 

27 

17 

II 

28 

M iv 




20 

11 

31 

22 

10 

32 

Tune 




21 

12 

33 

IS 

10 

28 

July 




1 ) 

12 

1 

19 

1 ? 

31 

rdal 4ugust Oct bet 

51 

46 

97 

52 


9/ 

56 

43 

99 

! til \ ear 

1) 230 

I) m 

1 ) 420 

220 

*) 134 

' ) 3‘i4 

217 

3 ) 141 

0 


•) Af,Rtet,iU net imports of iiormil imp irtinj; i untried iflcr dcductou of ml exports if ui\ 
i) I irccist October 19^6 — 2 ) After deluctim of net exports of 7 milli:)n bushtls fiom I^itvii lortUKil 
T.iid Sweden 3 ) After deduction of net experts >£ 21 millim l>usliel 3 fi »mlrinee rstomi I'ltviv ind Sweden 


which was suffering from drought on the Pacific Coast, however, the prolong- 
ed drought compromised germination and a considerable proportion of the 
Cl op will have to be turned up and resown In India sowings were carried 
out in good conditions and in the I^evant and North Africa crop condition 
IS generally satisfactory 

R\t — With the preliminar> estimate of Denmark, data are now avail¬ 
able for almost all the European jiroducers Total liuropeaii production ma^'' 
be calculated at 862 million bushels, a decrease of 28 million on last year and 
one of 44 million on the 19^0 34 aveiage The area cultnated to rye having 
lemained practically stationary about the level of last year and the average, 
the mediocre result obtained in 1936 mav be almost entirely imputed to unfa¬ 
vourable weather, which reduced unit-yield over the greater part of the country, 
especially in the north 

The production of North America, slightly reduced by the final estimate 
for the United States, remains one of the lowest recorded in recent years 
As for the southern hemisphere, the Argentine crop, which is in any case of 
ver> modest importance, is below average, though considerably exceeding the 
extremely small one of last year 
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World production of rye i). 
(Million bushels of 56 lb.) 




Europe 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Total 

0 

U.S.S R. 

Average 1923-27 .... 

. . . . 807 

63 

6 

876 

858 

Year 

1928. 

... 905 

51 

10 

966 

760 


1929. 

... 941 

47 

5 

993 

803 

» 

1930. 

... 925 

67 

5 

997 

929 

» 

1931. 

... 776 

39 

II 

826 

866 

» 

1932. 

• • • 933 

47 

13 

993 

866 


1933. 

. . . t,oo3 

25 

8 

1.03” 

952 

» 

1934. 

... 894 

21 

17 

932 

791 

» 

1935. 

. . . 890 

69 

r, 

965 

H31 


. 

. . . . 862 


10 

902 



i) Excluding U. S. S. R., China and Turkey. 

World production of rye, excluding the Soviet Union, remains 6 per cent, 
below that of last year, which w'as practically the same as the five-year aver¬ 
age; the production of the Soviet Union, though the figure has not yet been 
communicated to the Institute, appears to have been much the same as in 1935. 

Barley. — In Kurope the 1936 barley crop has been small, its total not 
having attained even that of last year, wdiich was one of the smallest of the 
last ten years. In most countries production was below’ average; the greatest 
decreases are in Spain, Czechoslovakia and Denmark. Poland and Romania, 
the princii)al surplus producers of the continent, have had more or less average 
crops. In all, Phiropean production is about 50 million bushels or 7 per cent, 
below^ the 1930-34 average. 

North American j)roduction, though slightly increased by the final estimate 
of the United vStates, is one of the worst of recent years. 

In Asia production does not differ greatly from the average while in Africa, 
despite the good production in Marocco, it is practically the same as last year’s 
poor crop. 

In Argentina, where barley production shows a steady increase, the crop 
is much larger than that of last year and considerably exceeds the average. 

The production of the Soviet Union, for which the official estimate is not 
yet available, seems to have been mediocre, despite the continual extension of 
the area under this cereal. x\n indirect confirmation of the poor unit-yields 
obtained in 1936 is given by the export data; during the first (juarter, August- 
October, 0.4 million bushels of barley were e.xported against 16.0 million in the 
same period last year. 

The bad results obtained in Europe, the vSoviet Union and North America 
are reflected in the total of world production in 1936, which is the lowest of 
the last ten years. 


* St. 12 Ingl. 
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World production of barley i). 

(Million bushels of 48 lb ) 



Am°«.ca 

Asia 

Africa 

S America Total 

and Oceania (i) 

U.S S R. 

Average 192 7 


G43 276 

266 

96 

37 

1,318 

239 

Year 1928 


744 473 

234 

II5 

37 

1,603 

262 

» 1929 


827 386 

271 

II9 

31 

1,634 

331 

» 1930 


758 441 

253 

96 

32 

1,580 

312 

» iQ-Ji 


G89 271 

253 

106 

37 

1,356 

239 

» 19^^ 


776 386 

257 

no 

55 

1,584 

230 

» I 9 S^ 


776 221 

253 

106 

55 

1,411 

358 

» 1934 • • 

.... 

717 184 

257 

133 

60 

1,351 

312 

» 1035 


698 367 

262 

101 

41 

1,469 

^75 

» 19 /) 


094 2-5 

^53 

lf>o 

5 ^ 

I 323 

... 

i) Fxcluding U. S. S. R , 

China and Turkey. 





Oats, — Kven for 

this cereal 1936 has 

been a 

^ear of 

small production. 

The liuiopean 

crop IS 

slightly smaller than 111 1935, when production was med- 

locre, and is about 10 

per cent below the 1930-34 aveiage. 

The Noith Amer- 

lean crop is also small 

despite the slight increase in 

the final estimate 

of the 

United States. 

The Argentine forecast is for a cio]) much 

above last 

\ ear’s 

but still lielow 

the average. 








World production of oats i) 






(Million bushels of 

32 lb) 






F urope 

North 

America 

Asii ind S Amcrici 
Afnci and Oct mia 

Tf.t il 

(0 

USSR. 

Average 1925-27 


1,715 

1,702 

41 

76 

3.5 H 

779 

Year 1928 

• # « 

. . 1,881 

1,798 

41 

96 

3,816 

1,135 

» 1929 . . 

• • • • 

. . 2,060 

1,419 

11 

103 

3,623 

1,084 

» 1930 • • 


1,709 

1.729 

48 

96 

5,582 

1,145 

» 1931 


i />95 

1,474 

34 

10^ 

3.306 

758 

» 1932 


• . 1,853 

1,600 


103 

3,650 

772 

» 1933 


. . 1,938 

1,061 

34 

96 

3,129 

1.061 

» 1934 


• • 1.695 

868 

41 

97 

2,701 

1,302 

» 1935 


. . 1,667 

i,6t9 

34 

69 

3,589 

1259 

» 1936 . . 


. . 1 655 

l,oS2 


98 

2.S70 



i) Fxcliiding U. S S. R., China and Turkey. 

As for barley, the bad results in Jiurope and North America lead to world 
production of oats in 1936 being distincth smaller than in 1935 and than the 
avei age. 


(t. Caponk, 
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CEREALS 

Germany: In November the weather was characterized by heavy rain in the 
northwest while over the rest of the territory precipitation was below that of a normal 
year; soil moisture already existing in consequence of the October rains sufficed for 
the development of winter sowings. In general temperatures were low, retarding sprout¬ 
ing. In consequence of the cold wet weather in the last week of November fieldmice 
decreavSed greatly in numbers. On the other hand snails have caused some damage 
to winter rye. 

Crop condition on i December expressed according to the system in use in the 
country and compared with the figures for i November 1936 and i December 1935 was 
as follows winter wheat z.q (3 o and 2.5); winter rye 3.0 (30 and 2.5); winter bar¬ 
ley 2.8 (2.8 and 2.5), winter spelt 2.8 (2.9 and 2.3). 

Irish Free State' In November the weather was broken, with drizzling rain during^ 
tlie greater part of the month. MOvSt of the threshing had already been done. 

Ffuncc' The first fifteen days of November were rainy, especially in the west, and 
later the temperature dropped in the north and east, bringing dry frosty weather. In 
the ('entral and southern regions the temperature was milder and rain alternated with 
fine days in the .south. During the first w'eek of December the weather was cold in 
the north with some snow, mild aiul damp in the other regions, though there were some 
fine days. 

Thre.shing was continued actively during November in the north and east 

Sowings were delayed in the north and east by cold weather after the middle of 
November, in the other regions they w'cre comi)leted almost everywhere by the end 
of the month. J^^arly autumn sowings have sprouted regularly and in a satisfactory 
manner, their start having been facilitated by the rains at the beginning of November; 
the later sowings have also sprouted regularly in the west and south-west, but in the 
central regions fairly large areas have had to be resown on account of the drought. 

Winter field work was carried out on the whole under good conditions at the begin¬ 
ning of December. 

(rveat Britain and Northern Ireland: Weather was generally wet and stormy in 
the first half of November, save in the north of Scotland, where mild and fine weather, 
with .some frost and occasional rains, prevailed. In the second half of tlu‘ month there 
was some frost, particularly during the third week, and fog was prevalent in England. 

Autumn cultivation and sowing were about normal, though there was still a good 
deal of wheat to be got in on heavier lands in England and Wales. On the whole, 
owing to favourable weather earlier in the autumn, work was fairly well forward in 
England and Wales, though in some districts the retarded lifting of sugar-beet delayed 
cereal sowings. Early-sown wheat germinated well and showed a healthy braird 
throughout the area. 

Greece: The rains which fell during the first ten days of November were favourable 
to field work and .sowings. 

Hungary: In the first three weeks of November rainy or cloudy weather prevailed 
throughout the country. Toward the end of this period cultivation [for sowings of 
winter cereals was very late, whether because of the rainy weather or because of the 
lateness of the .sugar-beet, potato or maize crops. Sowings made in good time sprouted 
regularly and are well developed. The cold rainy weather, how^ever, hindered develop¬ 
ment of the later sowings. 
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Wheat, 


COUNTRXBS 

t) Area 

t) Production 

1936 

1936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

% 

1936/37 

1936 

* 936/37 

*935 

1935/36 

Average 

1930 
to 1934 

1930/3 X 

to 1934/35 

1936 

1936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

i93«/37 

1935 

1935 / 

1936 
*= 100 

Aver. 

» xoo 

1935 

1935 / 

1936 

~ XOO 

Aver 

n xoo 

1,000 acres 

I, 

000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Oermany . . . 

I) 5,151 

5,205 

5.310 

99.0 

97.0 

1 ) 101,909 

102.894 

102,128 

I) 169.845 

171,487 

170,209 

99.0 

99.8 

Austria .... 

629 

609 

535 

103.2 

117.5 

8,109 

9,306 

7,576 

13,514 

15,509 

12,626 

87.1 

107.0 

Belgium . . 

386 

387 

1 384 

99.6 

100.4 

9,447 

8,868 

8.836 

15,744 

14,780 

14,726 

106.5 

106.9 

Bulgaria . . . 

2,822 

2,729 

3.078 

103.4 

91.7 

35,583 

28,755 

31,719 

59,304 

47,925 

52,864 

123.7 

112.2 

Denmark . . 

295 

312 

259 

94.5 

114.0 

6,834 

8,865 

[ 6.679 

11,390 

14,774 

11,131 

77.1 

102 3 

Spain 

«0 10,768 

11,254 

11,237 

— 

— 

72.896 

94 , 793 ' 

94,850 

121.490 

157,985 

158.080 

76.9 

76.9 

ISstonia . . 

160 

154 

127 

103.5 

126.0 

1,440 

1,360 

1 1,322 

2,399 

2,267 

2,203 

105.8 

108.9 

•Irish FieeState . 


163 

43 




4.011 

1 1.019 

... 

6,^ 

1.698 



X^nland . . . 

215 

174 

71 

123.6 

303.7 

3.265 

2,540 

1,105 

5.442 

4.233 

1,842 

128.5 

295 4 

France . . 

12,712 

13,252 

13,281 

95.9 

95.7 

146.612 

170,973' 

183,193 

244.349 

284.949 

305,316 

85.8 

80 0 

Fugl. and Wales 

1,703 

1,772 

1,450 

96.1 

117.4 

29.949 

36,355 

28,932 

49.915 

60,592 

48,220 

82.4 

103 5 

Scotland . . . 

94 

101 

66 

93 1 

141.2 

2,128 

2.666 

1.649 

3,547 

4.443 

2,748 

79 8 

129 1 

•Northern Ireland 

7 

9 

5 

75.8 

134.0 


217 

119 


362 

198 



Greece . . . 

2,104 

2,092 

1.623 

100.5 

129.6 

14,246 

16,308 

11,048 

23,743 

27.180 

18.4H 

87.4 

128 5 

Hungary . 

4,107 

4.135 

3.943 

99.3 

104.2 

52,046 

50 535; 

45.904 

86.741 

84.223 

76.506 

103.0 

1134 

Italy. 


12,367 

12,170 



2 ) 135,700 

169.658 

151,564 

2 ) 226,200 

282.758 

252.602 

80 0 

89 ) 

I#atvia. 

319 

347 

262 

91.8 

1*21.8 

3,163 

1 3.912 

3,302 

5,272 

6,520 

5.503 

80.9 

95,8 

I4thuania 

485 

536 

505 

90.4 

95 9 

4,519 

6.056 

' 5.455 

7.532 

10,093 

9,092 

74.6 

82.8 

Luxemburg . . . 

43 

43 

30 

100.0 

142.0 

616 

6131 448 

1,027 

1,022 

747 

100.5 

137.5 

Malta . . . 

10 

9 

9 

105.3 

103.9 

141 

' 1071 179 

236 

179 

299 

131.5 

78.8 

Norway . . . 

75 

59 

32 

126.9 

230.8 

1,297 

1 1.122 

1 482 

2,162 

1.869 

804 

115.7 

268.9 

Netherlands . 

375 

380 

267 

98.5 

140.3 

9.755 

i 9,992 

, 7,082 

16,259 

16.653 

11,802 

97.6 

137 8 

Poland . . . 

4,302 

4.335 

4,280 

99 3 

100.5 

46.959 

1 44,331 

1 44,561 

78.263 

73,883 

1 74.267 

105 9 

105 4 

Portugal . 


1,377 

1,321 



5.036 

1 13.256 

10,871 

8.393 

22,092 

18,118 

38.0 

46.3 

Bomania. . . 

*8,481 

8,496 

7.704 

99.8 

iio.i 

77,231 

' 57,864 

62.069 

128.716 

96,438 

103,446 

133.5 

124.4 

Sweden . . 

694 

674 

707 

103.0 

98.2 

13,547 

1 14,167 

14.351 

22.579 

23,611 

23.918 

95.6 

94.4 

Switzerland 

171 

150 

142 

114.0 

120.6 

2,818 

3,594 

2.692 

4.696 

5.989 

4.486 

78.4 

104 7 

Czechoslovakia 3 ) 

2,291 

2,380 

2,131 

%3 

107.5 

33,3501 

1 37,257 

32.230 

55.582 

62.094 

53.715 

89.5 

103.5 

Yugoslavia . . 

5.463 

5,3131 

5.099 

102.8 

107.1 

64,454' 

' 43,861 

47,697 

107.421 

73,100 

79.494 

147.0 

135 I 

Total Europe . 

§) 77 599j 

78,642\ 

76,023 

98.7 

102.1 

883,050 

940,008 

907,924 

1,471,761 

1,566.648 

1,513,17^ 

94 0 

97 i 

•U. S S R ^ 

34,721 

32.507 

27,080 

106.8 

128.2 


263.597 

217,208 


439.319 

362.006 



W « ti9« JIA>« • 1 \ 


60,786 

58,721 

... 



416.086 

337,518 


693,464 

562,519 



Canada . . . 

25,289 

24,116 

25,682 

104.9 

98.5 

140.100 

166,403 

' 209.136 

233,500 

277,339 

348.560 

84.2 

67 0 

United States 

37,608 

33.402 

37,073 

112.6 

101 4 

311.406 

1 279.191 

i 331,252 

519010 

465,319 

552.087 

111.5 

94.0 

1 

11,^ 

17,827 

17,098 

62 9 

65.6 

64,470 

96.615 

107.744 

107.450 

161,025 

179.574 

66 7 

59 « 

Mexico 

1,2171 

1,199 

1,244 

101 5 

1 97.9 

7,796 

1 6,167i 7.248 

12,993 

10,279 

12.080 

126.4 

107 0 

Total North A met. 

75,326 

1 76,544 

81,097 

98 4 

1 92 9 

523,910 

1 548,376 

655,380 

872,953 

913,962 

1,092,301 

95.5 

79 

•Chosen. . . 

. 

800 

809 


1 


1 5,848 

5,429 


9,747 

9,048 



India 

33,631 

34.490 

33,315 

' 97.5 

166.9 

211.344 

' 217,907 

214.368 

3‘52*.240 

363,179 

357,280 

‘ 97.0 

*98 0 

Japan 

1,686 

1.627 

1.356 

103.7 

124.4 

27.117 

29.233 

22,080 

45,194 

48,721 

36.799 

92.8 

122 ^ 

Mancliukuo . . 

2,644 

2,420 

3.243 

109.2 

81.5 

18,409 

22.179 

27,066 

30.680 

36,964 

45.109 

83.0 

68 0 

•Palestine 



480 




1 2,271 

1 1,523 


3,785 

2.538 



•Syria and Tvcb 

* liaos 

* ’r.288 

1,245 

161.3 

1 * 64.8 


' 10,026 

8,783 


20.043 

14,638 



•Turkey. 

8,776 

8.474 

7.567 

103.6 

1160 

4 ) *4*8,170 

55,585 

1 55.878 

1 ) *8*0*,281 

92.640 

93.128 

— 

— 

Total Asia . . 

37,961 

38,537\ 

37,914 

98.5\ 

100.1 

256,870 

269,319 

263,514 

428,114 

448,864 

439,188 

95.4 

97.5 

Algeria. . 

4.291 

4,095 

3,893 

104.8 

110.2 

16,656 

, 20,120 

19,543 

27,759 

33,532 

32,571 

82.8 

85.2 

•Cyrenaica . 


52 

20 




1 ... 

1 47 



78 



Fgypt 

■ V.464 

1.463i 

1,560 

1*66.0 

*93.8 

*27.421 

, 25.933 

25.877 

■45’.701 

43*221 

43,128 

165.7 

106 C 

•Rritrea . 


n 

13 




66' 44 


no 

73 



•Kenya 5 ) 


48 

44 




i 343 

1 268 


572 

447 



French Morocco 

’‘3J42 

3,616 

2,887 

*86.9 

1*68.9 

* *7.945 

1 12,022 

17,705 

*1*3*242 

20,036 

29.509 

*66.1 

*44.5 

•Tripolltania 


30 

20 


... 


' 106 

' 81 


176 

134 



Tunisia 


1.829 

1.995 


... 

**4*630 

9.921 

7.774 

**7,716 

16,534 

12.956 

*46.7 

*59 6 

Total North Africa 

§) ‘W,726 

10 993 

10,335 

*97.5 

103.8 

56,652 

67,996 

70,899 

94,418 

113,323 

118,164 

83.3 

79.5 

Argentina . 

15,728 

11.688 

17,709 

134.6 


149.915 

84,614 

146,361 

249,853 

141,020 

243,930 

1772 

102^^ 

•Chile . . 


2,051 

1.763 

... 

1 88.8j 


20,505 

16,387 


34,175 

27.311 



•Uiugnay 


1.201 

1,055 




7,708 

5.926 


12,846 

9,876 



U'< ot S Afr s) 

2,133 

2.501 

1.516 

85.3 

; 140 7. 

9,488 

12,117 

7,380 

15.814 

20,195 

12,301 

78.3 

128.6 

Australi.i . , . 

12.579 

11.924 

15,223 

105.5 

82.6' 

80,1131 85.559 

111,464 

133,522 

142,598 

185.773 

93.6 

71 9 

•hievv Zealand 6) 

222 

252 

273 

87.9 

81,4 


1 5.316 

4,822 


8,859 

8,037 



Totals 

§) 232,052 

230,829 

239,817 

100.5 

96.8 

1 

1,9^9,998 

2,007,989 

2,162,922 

3,266,435 

3,346,610 

3,604,835 

97.6 

90.6 


See notes on p.ige 875 
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Rye. 


s 


COUNTKXBB 

t) Area | 

f) Production ' 

1936 

1936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

% 

1936/37 

1936 

1936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

1936 

1936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

0 / *936 

1936/37 , 

1935 

1935/ 

1936 
= 100 

Aver. 

= TOO 

1933 

1935 / 

1936 

100 

Aver* 

■BXOO 

1,000 acres 

I 

,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Germany . . 

I) Ii.154 

1 

11.219 

11,141 

99.4 

100.1 

00 

164,866 

172,215 

! 

i 

I) 302.677, 

294.404 

307,527 

102.8 

98.4 

Austria . . 

945 

930 

944 

101.6 

100.1 

10,152 

13.673 

12.707 

I 8 .I 29 I 

24.416 

22.691 

74.3 

79.9 

Belgium .... 

525 

529 

553 

99.3 

94.9 

7,893 

10.372i 

12.018 

14 . 094 ! 

18,522 

21.461 

76.1 

65.7 

Bulgaria . 

434 

433 

562 

100.3 

77.3 

4,469 

4 . 350 I 

5,424 

7,98oj 

7,767 

9,685 

102.7 

82.4 

Denmark . . . 

326 

391 

346 

83.5 

94.4 

4,630 

6,290' 

5,361 

8,267| 

11,232 

9.573 

73.6 

86.4 

Spam 

w) i.47] 

1,415 

1.494 

— 

— 

10,110 

10 . 755 ' 

12,412 

18,0531 

19,206 

22.164 

94.0 

81.5 

listoma . . 

338 

357 

365 

94.5 

92.6 

3.392 

3.810 

4.437 

6.0581 

6,804 

7,923 

89.0 

76.5 

•Irish FrecvState 


2 

3 




39 

53 

1 

69 

95 


... 

Finland 

593 

598 

553 

99.2 

107.2 

7,143 

7.706 

7,710 

12.755| 

13,760 

13.768 

92.7 

92.6 

France 

1 634 

1.668 

1.747 

98.0 

93.5 

15,674 

16,448 

17.932 

27,988 

29,372 

32.022 

95.3 

87.4 

Greece . 

166 

182 

173 

91.2 

95.6 

1,418 

1.222 

1,231 

2,531 

2,183 

2.198 

116.0 

115.2 

Hungary 

1.619 

1.537 

1,583 

105.3 

102.3 

16.013 

16,044 

15,950 

28,595 

28,650 

28.483 

99.8 

100.4 

•Italy. 


272 

291 




3,509 

3,506 


6.267 

6.262 



Datvia . 

637 

668 

6n 

95 4 

102.0 

O.305 

8,022 

6,941 

11,260 

14.326 

12.395 

78.6 

90.8 

I.ithuauia . 

1.216 

1.267 

1.217 

96.0 

99.9 

11,328 

14,124 

12.668 

20,229 

25,221 

22.621 

80.2 

89.4 

Luxemburg . . 

19 

19 

20 

100.0 

98.0 

256 

253 

273 

456 

452 

487 

100.9 

93.7 

Nt>rway . 

15 

15 

16 

95.3 

90.5 

241 

271 

256 

430 

483 

458 

89,0 

94.0 

Netherlands 

587 

519 

440 

113.1 

133.3 

11,244 

10,323 

8,771 

20,078 

18,434 

15,662 

108.9 

128.2 

Toland 

14,403 

14,293 

14,215 

100.8 

101.3 

141,758 

145.881 

142,456 

253,139 

260,502 

254,387 

97.2 

99.5 

Portugal . . 


332 

392 



2.045 

2,618 

2.599 

3.652 

4,674 

4.640 

78.1 

78.7 

Roniiinia . 

1,041 

960 

941 

108.4 

110.6 

9,992 

7,126 

7,686 

17 842 

12,724 13.725 

140.2 

130.0 

Sweden 

527 

560 

552 

94.2 

95.6 

8.307 

9,585 

9,427 

14,834 

17,116! 16.833 

86.7 

88.1 

Switzerland 

38 

39 

44 

99.1 

86.1 

489 

717 

796 

874 

1.279 

1,422 

68.3 

61.5 

Czechoslovakia . 

2.494 

2,493 

2.530 

lOO.O 

98.6 

31,667 

36,121 

39,507 

56,549 

64,502 

70.548 

87.7 

80.2 

Yugoslavia . 

628 

623 

612 

100.7 

102.6 

4,481 

4,323 

4.605 

8,002 

7.720i 8.223 

103.7 

97.3 

1 otal Europe . 

§) 41,142 

41,047 

41,065 

100.2 

100.2 

478,505 

494.900\ 503,382 

854,472 

883,749 

j 898,896 

96.7 

95.1 

♦U. S S R. tr) 

57.426 

58.607 

64,255 

98.0 

89.4 

... 

465,565 

I 486.374 


831.368 

j 868.528 



Canada . . , 

635 

719 

858 

88.3 

74.0 

2,446 

5,379, 5,006 

4,368 

9,606 

8.939 

45.5 

48.9 

United States. . 

2,757 

4,196 

2,917 

65.7 

94.5 

14,310 

33 , 000 ’ 17,512 

25,554 

58.928j 31.272 

43.4 

81.7 

I otal North A mer. 

3,392 

4,915 

3,775 

69.0 

89.9 

16,756 

38,379\ 22,518 

29,922 

68,534 

1 40,211 

43.7 

74.4 

♦Turkey . . . 

909 

756 

656 

120.2 

138.6 

4) 4.225 

4,765 

6,236 

4 ) 7.544 

8.508 

11,136 

- 


Algeria. 

4 

3 

3 

147.3 

107.7 

6 

10 23 

11 

17 

40 

60.7 

26,2 

♦French Morocco. 


5 

2 

.... 



13 

1 


24 

20 

... 

... 

Total North Africa 

4 

3 

3 

147.3 

107.7 

6 

10 

i 23 

1 

11 

17 

40 

60.7 

26.2 

Argentina . . . 

988 

573 

936 

172.5 

105.6 

4,960 

2,800 

5,529 

1 

8,858 

5,000 

9.873 

177.2 

89.7 

*Un. of S. Africa . 


... 

7) 99 



500 

... 

18 ) 498 

892 


8) 889 

... 

100.4 

Totals. . . 

§) 45,526 

46,538 

45,779 

97.8 

99.4 

500,227 

536,089 

1 531,452 

893,263* 957,300 

949,020 

93J 

M.. 


vSee notes on page 875 
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Barley. 


Countries 

t) Area 

t) Production 

1936 

X 936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

193 

to 1934/35 

% '-22® 
i93«/37 

1936 

1936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average 
! 1930 

to 1934 

1930/31 
to 1934^35 

1936 

1936/37 

X933 

1935/36 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 

to 1934/35 

* *936/37 

1935 

X935/ 

1936 
100 

Aver 

= 100 

1935 

1935 / 

1936 

sas 100 

Aver 

» 100 

I 000 acres 

1,000 ctntdls 

1 1,000 bushels 

Germany 

I) 4 0411 

3 966 

3915 

101 9 

103 2 

I) 76 434 

74 682 

69 512 

I) 159 240 

155 591 

144 820 

102 3 

1100 

Austria 

394 

402 

421 

98 0 

93 7 

5 580 

5 959 

6 no 

, 11 625 

i 12 415 

12 729 

93 6 

91 3 

Belgium 

98 

96 

89 

102 0 

1103 

963 

2 059 

2 112 

1 2 007 

4 290 

4 400 

46 8 

45 6 

Bulgaria 

484 

501 

607 

96 6 

79 61 

6 674 

6211 

7 no 

' 13 905 

12 941 

14812 

1074 

93 9 

Benmark 

909 

852 

875 

106 7 

103 9 

19 802 

24 229 

21 746 

41 338 

50 478 

45 304 

81 9 

91 2 


w) 4 528 

4 549 

4 682 

— 

— 

37 690 

46 >89 

53 442 

78 523 

97 062 

111 340 

80 9 

70 5 

JE^toiua 

250 

258 

; 267 

76 9 

93 8 

1 939 

2 024 

2 441 

4 039 

4216 

5 085 

95 8 

79 4 

•Irish Free State 


1 139 

119 




3 496 

2 666 


7 283 

5 555 



Finland 

324 

315 

t 306 

102 9 

105 7 

4 165 

3 658 

3 953 

8 676 

7 621 

8 235 

1 1138 

105 4 

France 

1 811 

! 1 787 

I 806 

101 3 

100 2 

21 348 

22 621 

23 068 

44 476 

47 127 

48 059 

94 4 

92 5 

Engl an 1 Wales 

819 

792 

924 

103 5 

88 6 

14 493 

14 694 

16 285 

1 30 193 

30 613 

33 927 

, 98 6 

89 0 

Scotlau 1 

72 

77 

84 

94 4 

86 1 

1 478 

1 702 

1 711 

' 3 080 

3 547 

3 565 

86 8 

86 4 

•Northern IrtKn 1 

3 

3 

2 

90 9 

163 6 


71 

39 


148 

81 



Greece 

503 

510 

541 

98 6 

9^8 

4449 

4 272 

4 165 

9 269 

8 901 

8 678, 

' 104 1 

106 8 

Hungary 

1 134 

1 057 

1 167 

107 2 

97 2 

12 832 

12 2b8 

14 029 

26 734 

25 558 

29 227| 

104 6 

91 5 

•Italy 


481 

529 




4410 

5 PI 


9 187 

10 670' 



I^atvia 

1 468 

477 

450 

98 0 

104 0 

3 639 

451! 

4 341 

7 580 

9 398 

9 044 

80 7 

83 8 

I ithu ini i 

529, 

508 

490 

104 2 

lOS 1 

4/77 

5 547 

5 150 

9 9M 

11 556 

10 730, 

86 1 

92 7 

I^uxemburg 

6 

1 6 

8 

100 0 

68 1 

76 

71 

1051 

1 158 

149 

2191 

106 1 

72 1 

Malta j) 

5 

5 

6 

103 1 

80 7 

83 

65 

128 

i 173 

136 

267 

126 5 

64 6 

Norwa\ 

149 

153 

140 

97 4 

106 9 

2 683 

2 720 

2 3491 

5 589 

5 667! 

4 893, 

98 6 

1142 

Nctherlan Is 

107 

100 

64 

106 9 

167 7 

2 646 

2512 

1 )98, 

5 512 

5 234| 

3 32)1 

105 3 

165 6 

PoUnd 

2 934 

3 012 

3 000 

97 4 

97 8 

31 306 

32 372 

1 31 8/41 

65 221 

67 442 

66 406 

96 7 

98 2 

•Portugal 

1 

160 

173 




1J)68 

1 9551 


2 2^6 

1 990 



Komauii 

3 980 

, 4 0791 

4 571 

97 6 

87 ’ 

35 535 

20167, 

, 3>3n' 

74 033 

42 431 

73 567 

174 5 

100 6 

Swtdtii 

25i 

1 258 

287 

98 f 

88 6 

4 273 

4 77) 

4 928 

8 901 

9 9‘)7 

10 266 

89 4 

86 

Switzerland 

10 


17 

100 8 

62 0 

119 

! 176^ 

' 2641 

331 

367 

550 

90 0 

60 1 

Czechoslovakia 

1 565 

1 594 

1 694 

98^ 

92 4, 

?2 467 

i 23 400i 

27 259' 

4( 797 

48 752 

56 791 

96 0 

82 4 

Yugoslavi i 

1 051 

1 044| 

1 1 0j4 

100 7 

99 7 

1 9 322 

' 8 279 

9 0871 

194^1 

17 248 

18 931 

1)26 

102 6 

Total Europe 

?6 4>f 

1 26 408 

1 27 465 

100 0 

962 

I 324 848 

32y 767 

348 078[ 

676 77^ 

678 697 

72^ 174 

99 7 

93 3 

•USSR 


21 604 

\ 18219 




179 946 

139(10 


374 895 

290 859| 



Canaia 

4 433 

3 887 

4 076 

114 1 

108 8 

34 9)8 

40 308 

39 400 ^ 

7? 726 

83 975 

82 083' 

86 6 

88 6 

United Stites 

8 322 

12 371 

10 640 

(80 

78 2 

70 776 

137 172 

102 56^ 

147 450 

2S) 774 

213671 

51 6 

69 0 

ToiilN rtk Amer 

n? j 

I6 25H 

14 716 

785 


105684 

177 480 

141 962| 

17( 

369 749 

295 754| 

59 5 

744 

•Chosen 


' 2 548 

2 448 




25 95) 

21 541 


54 082 

44 461 



Japan 

1 918 

1 916 

2019 

100 1 

95 0 

33 098 

37 732 

3> 906 

68 955 

78 610 

74 8()*» 

87 7 

92 2 

•Pakbtinc 



453 




1 500 

1 006 


3 125 

2 096 



•Syria and I cb 

736 

715 

797 

102 7 

92 4' 


7 5481 

6 977 


15 725 

14 535 

1 


•Turkey 

' 4 4581 

I 4 260 

3 593 

104 6 

124 1 0 30 777 

30 237 

33 523 

)) 64 120 

62 994 

69 841 


—• 

Tctil Aita 

I 918 

7 916 

2 019 

1001 

950 

33 098 

37 73? 

35 906 

1 68 955 

78 610 

74 805 

87 7 

922 

Algeria 

3 166 

1 

, 3 104 

3 349 

102 0 

94 5 

, 13 663 

15 849 

16 982 

1 28 46) 

33 020 

35 381 

86 2 

80 5 

•Lyreuaica 


151 

90 

1 




172 



357 



Fgypt 

282 

281 

319 

100 6 

88 6 

5 196 

5 021 

48)1 

' 10 825 

10 461 

10 107 

103 5 

107 1 

•rntre i 


' 62 

53 




276 

317 


574 

660 



Trench Morocc 

4 109 

4 303 

3 464 

9d5 

1186 

27 999 

17 188 

25 334 

58 332 

35 809 

52 781 

1 162 9 

110 5 

•Trip )lit ini 1 


1 272 

282 




1 213 

650 


2 526 

1 355 

I 


Tunisia 


1 1 532 

1 207 



1 653 

8 819 

4 189 

3 445 

18 372 

8 727 

18 7 

39 5 

Total Africa 

§) 9 089 

9 220 

8 341 

98 6 

109 0 

48 511 

46877 

5/ 356 

101 067 

97 662 

106 996 

1 103 5 

94 5 

Argentiu i 

1 409 

' 1 253 

1 206 

1124 

1168 

14 9)1 

10 141 

13010 

31 233 

21 128 

27 10) 

147 8 

1152 

•Chile 


, I6l 

162 




2 251 

2 385 


4 6S9 

4 9701 



•Uiut,uay 


33 

14 




217 

84 


451 

174 



Un of S Afr 5 ) 

73 

96 

It) 69 

76 3 

105 1 

ll 

808 

11 ) 528 

1 391 

1 684 

II) 1 100 

82 6 

126 4 

•New Zciland C) 

25 

28 

28 

91 1 

90 4 


373 

315 


776 

657 



lOTALS 

§) 51,670 

1 55,151 

53,816 

93 7 

96 0 

II 527,799 

598,805 

590,840 

1,099,594 

1,247,530 

1,230,934 

88.1 

89.3 


Se( 1 Us 11 I ige P;*) 
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Germany 
Austnu . . . 
Belgium . . 
Bulgaria . . . 
Denmark » . 
Svain 
Estonia . 

♦Irish Free State 
Finland 
France 

Fngl. and Wales 
Scotland . . 
♦Northern Ireland 
Greece 
Hungary . 

♦Italy 

Datvia . . 
lyithuania 
lyiixembiirg 
Noruav 
Netherlands 
Poland 
•Poitugnl . 
Romania 
Sweden 
Swit/erl,iud 
Czechoslovakia 
Y ugoslavia 

Total h ufope . 


Canada . 
United States 


Total North A mrr, 


♦Syria and Lcb 
♦Turkey 


•Tunisia . . , 

Total North A frtca 

Argentina . . 
♦Chile. . . . 

Jl^Uruguav .... 

♦Un. of S. Afr. 5 ) 

♦New Zealand 6 ). 

Totals . . . §) 


t) area II 

1936 

1936/37 

1935 

1935/36 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

% 

' 1936/37 

1935 

— Aver. 

1935 / 

1,000 acres 

xoo 


I) 

6,866 

6,893 

8,113 

99.6! 

84.6 


722 

742 

762 

97.3 

94.7 


6 ^ 

714 

716 

96.8 

96.5 


258 

268 

314 

96.2, 

82.2 


931 

911 

953 

102.2 

97.7 

w) 

1.358 

1,848 

1,935 

— 1 

— 


341 

342 

355 

99.6 

96.1 



614 

623 

j 



1,087 

1,163 

1,126 

^5! 

96.6 


8,234 

8,101 

8,384 

101.6 

98.2 


1.417 

1,418 

1.581 

99.9 

89.6 


829 

827 

847 

100.2. 

97.8 


265 

273 

289 

97.2 

91.6 



337 

339 

... i 



521 

502 

581 

103.7 

89.7 



1,047 

1,133 

1 



838 

822 

777 

io2 0| 

iois 


883 

841 

880 

103 0 

100 3 


66 

66 

70 

100.0' 

94 5 


210 

215 

236 

97.7 

89.3 


318 

316 

350 

100.7, 

90 9 


5.569 

5,521 

5.434 

100.9 

102 5 



516 

425 

... 1 



1,986 

1,970 

2.178 

100.8 

91 2 


1.6^ 

1,654 

1.611 

99 8 

102.6 


26 

25 

40 

103.5 

64.9 

1 

1.888 

1,898 

2,000 

99 5, 

94 4 


890 

919 

920 

96 9, 

96.8 

s^) 

37,918 

38.313 

40,502 

99.0, 

93,6 



45.271 

42.248 

... 1 


' 

13.118 

14.096 

13.301 

93.1, 

98 6 

‘ 

33.213 

39.831 j 

j 37,556 

83.41 

88.4 


46,331 

53,927 

50 857 

1 

85.9, 

1 

91J 

j 

28 

i 

30 

1 

1 93.3 

94.7 


1,100 

1 566 

395, 

194.2 

278.3 


477 

i 434 

516! 

1100 

92.5 


74 

70 

73 

; 104 9, 

101.6 



74 

1 

1 . . 1 

j 1 



551 

504 

589 

1093 

93 7 


2,039 

1,367 

1 2,013 

\ 149.2 

101.3 



244 

' 197 





236 

160 

! 

j ... 



614 

1 

to) 493 

1 

! • •• 

j 

124.6 


296 

363j 

372 

1 81.4| 

79.6 

§) 

86>839 

94,111 

93,961 

1 

92.4 


t) Production 


j 

1936 

1935 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

1936 

! 1 

1935 

Average 
1930 ' 

to 1934 - 

X 936/37 

1935/36 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 

1936/37 

1935/36 

1930/31 
to 1934/35 I, 


X, 

000 centtils 


z, 

000 bushels 

1 

126,079, 

118,734' 

136,318 

I) 393.994 

371,043 

425.991 

8,882! 

8,616' 

9.22^ 

27,757 

26,924 

28,824 

11,440 

17,050' 

16,114 

35.749 

53,280 

50,355 

2,989: 

2,041! 

2,284 

9,341 

6.379 

7,137 

18,5191 

23,0431 

21,924 

57,871 

72,008 

68,511 

12,183! 

12.598 

15.4541 

38,070 

39,369 

48,295 

2,628; 

2,964 

3,209* 

8,214 

9,262 

10,028 

1 

13,792 

13,284 


43,099 

41.513 

14,357, 

13,424 

14,893 

44,864 

41,951 

46,540 

93,929, 

98,228' 

104,137 

293,525 

306,960 

325,425 

23.162) 

25.491 j 

27,655 

72.380 

79,660 

86,422 

14,3811 

15,254! 

15,026 

44,940 

47,670 

46,956 

I 

5,828; 

5 .?^ 


18.212 

18.608 

2.632, 

2,209; 

2,179 

8,226 

6.903 

6,810 

5.4321 

5.421 

6.120 

16,975 

16,941 

19.12^ 


11,358 

12,236 


35,495 

38.237 

6,270 

8,508 

7.613 

19,595 

25.587 

23,791 

7,108 

8.807) 

8.351 

22,211 

27,523 

26.097 

9401 

984 

981 

2.938 

3,075 

3,067 

3,880 

4.0101 

3,904 

12,126 

1 12.532 

12.201 

5,787 

6.202 

6.346 

18.085 

19.380 

19.830 

57.982 

57.275, 

54.153 

181,1921 

178,982 

169.226 


2,l3li 

2,034 

i 

6,660 

6.356 

’l8’,676' 

I3,089i 

16.92f^ 

58,361; 

40.904 

52.89« 

25.935, 

28.095' 

24,928 

81,047 

87,796 

77.90d 

> 456 

445' 

715 

1,427 

, 1,392 

2,235 

26,860 

22.644 

30.6551 

83,958 

70.763 

1 95,795 

7,342 

6.126 

6.7171 

22,942 

19.144 

20,992 

497,849 

501.258 

535,828^ 

1,555,768 

1,566.428 

1 

1,674,453 

1 

... 

402,746^ 

322.460j 

' 1 

1.258.573 

1,007.681 

93,930 

134,078; 

120.468 

1 293,532 

418.995 

376.462 

252,512 

382.369 

J15,20l| 

1 789,100 

1 _ 

1.194.902j 

985.003 


455,669, 1082.632 1,613.897 1.361,463 


264; . 

3.333ji) 16.436, 

3,525'! 11 . 574 ’ 

580'! 1,357, 


4,I05,\ 12,931 


11,014 1588 105.1 

l.Hll 127 8 74.9 

1.667 . 


18.078 11,464' 

... . 2.1351 


2.532.11) 2.3331 


12,8231 754.9 100,8 


56.493' 35.825; 64.59s 157.7 87.5 

6.672, 5,806 .- 


7,912 II) 7.291 94,3 102.4 


(t) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double years to the southern, —• 
♦) Countries not included in the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in some 
countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area. — ff') Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. — i) Including 
Saar Territory with a very small production — 2 ) Rounded <iata, calculated on the basis of .ippioximalive jierccntago with respect to last 
year. — 3) Including spelt. — 4) Incomplete data — s) Cultivation by Europeans only. — b) Area includes that for chad, hay, feeding-off, etc. 
7) Year 1933/34. — 8) 1933/34 and 1934/3.5 — 9) Barley and meslin — 10) Average of four years. — 11) Average of three years. 
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Italy: The weather in the first half of November was variable. In the North 
and Centre sowings of winter cereals were almost completed and germination was 
generally good. In the South and Islands the rains favoured sowings. In the latter 
half of November the weather was generally good and at the end of that month 
sowings were almost everywhere at an end and germination was regular save in some 
areas that suffered from drought. Fieldmice are reported in some provhices of the 
North and Centre . 

Latvia: In the first half of November temperatures were fairly high but subse¬ 
quently fell below normal. Snow began to fall on 16 November but melted some days 
after. It recommenced toward the end of the mouth and covered large areas. 

According to the most recent estimate production of meslin this year is about 
i>870,qoo centals (3,241,200 short tons) against 2,145,500 (3,699,200) in 1935 and 
1.975 (3.406,700) on the average of the five years ending 1934; percentages 87.6 and 

95 - 1 - 

Poland: The exceptionally cold and rainy autumn was unfavourable to winter 
sowings and their growth. For this reason 80 per cent, of the correspondents notify 
delay in the development of winter crops. The excessive moisture of the soil, unfa¬ 
vourable to .sowing, was felt particularly in the southern and Silesian departments 
(aboiit 85 per cent, of the correspondents) and was also felt in the departments of Kielce, 
Lublm, Nowogrbdek and Volhynia (about 40 per cent, of the correspondents). The 
abundant and prolonged rains in the southern and Silesian departments made wheat 
sowings practically impossible, causing a coiivsiderable dccrcasi* in area sown to winter 
wheat. 

According to the estimates of the Central Statistical Office, the area sown to wheat 
has decreased by 2.4 per cent , that sown to rye by 0.7 per cent and that to barley by 
0.3 per cent in comparison with the figures for the autumn of i<)35. 

During the period between 15 October and 15 November, the rather mild weather 
favoured the development of winter cereals and crop condition had slightly improved. 
Crop condition of w'hcat and rye, quoted at 2.() 011 15 October, ro.se to 2.8 and barley 
improved from 2 9 to 3.0. On 15 November, 1935 crop ('ondition w'«as as follows wiieat: 
3.5; rye. 3 (^; barley: 3.4. The condition of whiter crops is therefore not so good as 
at the same time last year. 

During the second half of November there w as a sudden severe drop in the temper¬ 
ature and snow fell over a large area of the country, particularly in the north-cast 
region. Cereals began the winter period in average condition, especially those which 
had been .sown in good time. 

In the southern and western departments as well as in those of Warsaw, Lublin 
and Volh^niia, large quantities of field mice w'ere notified, and they have considerably 
damaged the sowings. 

Romania: In the first three weeks of November the weather was everywhere 
warm. Precipitation wsa plentiful in the northern half of the comitry while in the 
south it was less frequent. In the last week of November sown fell throughout the 
country but melted rapidly save in the north. At the begimiing of December work 
was approaching completion and the weather already hindered continuation of autumn 
cultivation. 

In the Danube valley, Dobrogea, soutliern Moldavia and Basarabia sowings were 
made in excellent conditions. In these districts the area sown to winter wheat, rye 
and barley is larger than last year. On the other hand in other parts of the comitry, 
where rain has been excessive, cultivation was hindered and the area sown to winter 
cereals is less than last year. 
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On the basis of the provisional figures available at the beginning of December 
the following areas had been sown- 



i<) 3<>-37 

I 9 i‘> 

Aveiage 
uno 3 I/IQ 34 35 



1,000 acres 


Winter wheat. 

. 7*^53 

(1) 7,720 

(1) 7,211 

Winter rye. 

. 941 

(i) 1,021 

(l) QIO 

Winter barley. 


(1) 197 

(T) 210 


(i) I'inal data. 


In tlie areas where rain was not excessive winter sowings developed nonnalh 
and entered the winter in vigorous condition. Wliere moisture was excCvSvsive growth 
was retarded. Sowings made towards the end of the season did not sprout regiilarh 
in some districts. 

\ ugoslavia The variable and rather mild weather during November was favour 
able to wsowings of winter cereals, wdiich were completed towards the end of the month 
r .S .S R,. At the begimiing of the second half of November there was a fall in 
teni]>c rature, beginning in the northeast of the Kuropean territory and extending over 
other parts of that area with a gradual intensification until the end of the month Du 
ring this period there was more or less abimdant precipitation and toward the end 
of the month the greater part of the I^mropean territory was covered with snow. On 
I December the snow-line ran from Odessa b> \\ay oi Kostov-on-Don and Stalingrad to 
Saratov and the north 

Vt the beginning of December temperature rose considerably and toward the 
end of the first week of December the snow' had melted in the southern and central 
regions and the snow-line had mo\ed northw’ard, rimiimg troni Minsk through Kursk 
and Oorki The tollowdng information is a\ailable regarding condition of winter 
cereals 

In rkraina, according to a communication of the Director of the II}drometeoro- 
logical Service of the Ukrainian Commissariat of Agriculture published on 7 December, 
grow th ol w inter cereals had been checked. The w'eather in No> ember favoured winter 
('creals The fall in temperature 111 the second half of No\ ember iavoured the accumul¬ 
ation b^ the plants ot the foodstuffs necessary for the winter 

Snow fell m the third decade of November throughout ITkraina and the fields 
were co\ ered toward the end of the month, attaining in the Donets and Dnepropetrovsk 
districts, as w'ell as in the Kharkov and Ode.ssa areas a thickness of 16-20 cm 

Tliroughout l^kraina winter cereals had before the snow' reached the stage of 
tillering and their condition was better than last year, thanks pricnipally to good pre 
paration of the fields In vsome distrierts of the dnepropetrowsk region condition of 
winter cereals w'as ver} good. 

In the Stalingrad region condition of wintcrcereals was good, according to infor 
Illation published 011 c> December. The snow' that fell tow'ard the end ot No vein bet, 
reaching a thickness ot 6-7 cm., melted and .sowings benefited from the good amount 
of moisture, which this year is larger than last and whicli guarantees the resistance ot 
the crops during the period of drought that ordinarily makes itself felt in Ma\ 

Finally, in the Saratov area, according to information published on 21 November, 
the normal October temperature and the adequate amount of precipitation favoured 
development of winter cereals. Reserves of moisture are this year much larger than 
last and fully assure development of sowings. Condition of winter cereal crops is 
above average to good. All young crops are entering on the winter in good condition. 


** bt. 12 Ingl, 
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The area vsown to winter crops up to 20 November is 92,869,000 acres against 
92,614,000 at the corresponding date last year/ This sown area represents 98 per cent 
of this year's and last year's plan. 

Preparations for spring crops up to 20 November were carried put on 138,561,000 
acres, 83 per cent, of the plan, against 135,327,000 acres or 81 per cent at the correspon¬ 
ding date last year. 

Argentina: The latest monthly report of the Department of Rural Kconomy and 
StativStics of the Ministry of Agriculture of Buenos Aires issued on 18 Noveml^er, 
contains the following information on the wheat crop. 

Province of Buenos Aires. — Opportune rains and favourable 
weather improved wheat, especially in the West and Centre, but there is no improve¬ 
ment in the Southwest, where moisture is lacking. 

Province of Cordoba. — Wheat has been mostly harvested and yields 
are good, except in the extreme South. 

Province of Santa Pe. — Wheat is uniformly good, but rains in the 
South have delayed harvesting. 

Province of Kntrc Rios. — The recent rains have greatly benefited 
wheat and good yields are being obtained. 

Pam pa region. — Wheat has improved, but yields, except in Hucal and 
Guatrache districts, are below normal. In tlie Provinces of vSantiago and San Luis, 
conditions are generally poor. 

Japan’ Favoured by the weather, germination of winter wheat and winter barley 
proceeded normally. 

Syria and Lebanon: Weather conditions during November w^ere normal, the tem¬ 
perature was favourable, rains were light, and the winds calm. Field work for autumn 
sowings was carried out under satisfactory conditions. 

Algeria: The first fortnight of November was generally speaking favoured by 
good weather. Heavy rain fell during the second part of the month, especially in the 
West, in Oran, and was sometimes accompanied by strong winds; the rainy weather, 
however, was not continuous and was interspersed with drier days; the temperature 
fell, frosts occurring in several places and snow fell on .some of the heights. 

These conditions were on the wdiole favourable to cultivation. Sowings were 
carried on actively throughout the month; they were hampered, however, on the heavy 
soil of Oran by the rain which fell during the last days of the month. Generally 
speaking, sowings are sprouting under good conditions. 

The area of land sown to wheat seems to be at least as great as last year in the 
principal cereal-growing departments of Algeria. In Constantine, an increase is 
anticipated among European farmers, on .account of the rise in price, whereas among 
native farmers a more or less considerable reduction of area is expected due to the scar¬ 
city of the preceding crop and to lack of seed; this will probably result in a slight increase 
in sowings of soft wheat and a decrease in tho.se of hard wheat, which are much more 
important. Information is not to hand in this respect for Oran, which produces 60 
per cent of the soft and 20 per cent of the hard wheat crops. 

Kenya: Weather generally was dry and warm during October, with occasional 
heavy showers in some localities. Wheat is expected to be good in quality and quantity. 

French Morocco: The weather was fine and dry from 15 October till 20 Novem¬ 
ber; the rains which fell during the first fortnight of October did not have a noticeable 
effect on the new season’s crops. In Eastern Morocco the drought had not broken 
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by 25 November and was causing some anxiety; everywhere else, that is to say, 
practically throughout agricultural Morocco, copious rains have fallen; in some cases 
and especially in the central and northern regions, along the northern and central 
coastline, at Mekn^s and at Fez. the rain was exceedingly heavy. On 23 November 
the weather was still rainy in all the regions and fresh heavy rains were notified 
from Sousse. 

Up to 20 November sowings were considerably delayed and even held u]:) by 
the persistent drought; they were well advanced in P^astem Morocco but behindhand 
ill the western region of the country, especially among Ivuropean farmers, many of 
whom had not started vSowing hard wheat. During the last ten days of the month 
however sowings had recommenced with great intensity as a consequence of the rains 
and thanks to the measures taken by the govenmicnt (distribution of seeds and financial 
assistance). It is anticipated that the area sown to cereals will be nonnal. Tt 
is observed also that farmers have again begun to use manures, a practice which had 
been neglected durhig recent years as a result of unfavourable economic conditions 
Generally speaking, it is considered officially that the agricultural season has 
opened under good conditions, lK)th as regards favourable weather and the economic 
situation, which shows a noticeable improvement. 

Union oj South Africa: In October weather was favourable in the southwestern 
districts of the Cape Province, where good rains fell everywhere. Before the rains, 
however, wheat was damaged by lice and later by rust. Owing to the drought the 
winter grain crop elsewhere in the province was poorer than last year 

In most districts of the Orange P'ree State good rains in October were just in time 
to save the wheat crops. 


WORLD MAIZE PRODUCTION AND TRADE 

I - ' OivNERAL SITUATION. 

At such a short distance from the harvest in the northern hemisphere and 
at the beginning of the growing season in the .southern hemisphere it .seems 
t)])portune to give a .summary of the tendencies in maize production, trade 
and ])rices during recent years. 

The characteri.stics of present agricultural and commercial policy in regard 
to maize vary from country to countr^^ according to whether the country is 
an exporter or an importer of the cereal. The United States, which are the 
largest producer in the world, continue their policy of valorizing agricultural 
products by the restriction of area, a method applied also to maize Tlie 
great exporting countries, Argentina. Romania, Yugo.slavia and the Union of 
South Africa, are concerned with integrating and making more stable the eco¬ 
nomic basis of maize production, assuring the markets for their surpluses by 
commercial treaties and endeavouring to increase their internal consumption. 
All this is due to the tendencies of many countries that import fodder cereals 
to reduce as far as possible and even eliminate, for reasons connected with 
their general economic situation, imports of maize from foreign countries. 

Of course, apart from these general tendencies, the actual trade and price 
situation is determined by the results of the past season as well as b^^ other 
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factors of international politics such as the v^ar in Spain The latter country, 
though a producer of maize (with an aveiage of 15.7 million centals (28.0 mil¬ 
lion bushels) in the five years 1930-34) is also an importer, having imported 
3.1 million centals (5.6 million bushels) on the average of the five seasons 
ending 1934-35. Given the risks involved by the wai a decrease in imports 
into Spain may be expected The war affects maize trade and prices not only, 
however, in this wa}" but because the dangers connected with it disturb the 
normal flow of maritime tiade in cereals to the largest market for bread and 
fodder cereals, namely, noithwestern Europe, by increasing the costs of transport 

11 — ArlA ANn PRODITCTION OV MAIZE IN THE NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 

The relative importance of the maize crop in the United vStates is so gieat 
that the data of area and production in that countiy in themselves practically 
characterize the season in the northern hemisphere. In conseciiience of the 
policy of reducing the maize area inaugurated in the United States in 1934 and 
of the catastrophic drought of that year, the area harvested underwent a rapid 
decline from 103.3 million acres in 1933 to only 87.8 million in 1934 In the 
two following years the figure of area showed a certain increase 


I. - Area of maize in the northern hemisphere 



Avuigt 

(Milhons of 

I 

acres) 

United Stale b, Canada . 

. 10 > 1 

05 h 

02 7 

Jlanubian countrith 

Romania, Yugoslav la, Hungary, Bulgaiia 

zz ^ 

- ) s 

7 

FaitopLaii maize-importmg countries 

lubtria, P'ranec', Czedioslovakia. 

14 

1 1 

1 4 

^lanchukuo, Turkey . . . . 

^ 5 

4 0 


\lgeria French Morocco .... 

0 M 

1 0 

I I 

Gem tat total 

131 () 

T 2 S 5 

IJ3 7 


This lecoverv is explained by the fact that the United vStates were obliged 
to import from Aigentina large quantities throughout the ])eriod from Sep¬ 
tember 1934 to the time of sowing (March-April) in 193b 

The second area in impoitance in the northern hemisphere, formed by the 
four countries of the Danube basin (Romania, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Bul¬ 
garia) showed a slight rise of i per cent in area in 1936 against 1935 and a 
fairly considerable one of 6 per cent with respect to the 1930-34 average. 
This increase is due in the first place to Romania and Yugoslavia Romania 
especially has incieased its maize area continuously and rapidly in recent years, 
exceeding 12.5 million acres in 1936 In view of the relatively low unit-yields 
the Romanian Ministiy of Agriculture is cailying on intensive propaganda 
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amongst agriculturists for the improvement of technique in cultivation, har¬ 
vesting and storage. There is no doubt that the increase in the area under 
maize in Romania, as also in Yugoslavia, is due in part to the difficulty exper¬ 
ienced in these countries in marketing their surplus wheat and in part to the 
})reference given to maize over other crops by the great mass of peasants in 
both countries. 

The group of European countries producing maize but also importing it, 
of which the most important are Italy and France, are giving increasing atten¬ 
tion to the crop in conformity with the ])olicy of reducing imports from foreign 
countries. 

In Asia also the maize crop is constantly acquiring increased importance. 
The increase in area in the last six years in the two countries for which 1936 
data are available, Marchukuo and Turkey, has had a parallel in French Indo- 
China. 

Algeria and French Morocco show a stationary area under maize. 

On the whole the area under maize in the northern hemisphere has shown 
in 1936 a decrease, entirely due to the United States, with respect to 1935. 
With the exception of the United States and Canada, all the other countries 
of production vShow appreciable increases in area with respect to the average 
(5.9 per cent, in the seven European countries and 19.8 per cent, in the two 
Asiatic countries) or remain stationary (the African group). (Mven the out¬ 
standing importance of the United States, the 193b area remains for the 
thirteen countries considered 8.5 million acres or 6 5 per cent, below the average. 

The weather was very unfavourable in the United vStates, bad in Romania, 
fairly good in Austria and France, while in all the other countries considered 
it was excellent. The United States experienced also in 193b an exceptionally 

II. — Vnii-vield of maize in the northern hemisphert. 



AveraKf 

i 93 o '^4 

I<H 5 


VvcraRc 

i 93 'i 



(Centals per acre) 

(Bushels per acie) 

l Tinted State.s, Canada. 

12 4 

13 5 

9 :: 

22 2 

24.1 

5 

Daiiubian countries. 







Romania, YugosLnia, Hungary, Bulgaria 

11 7 

10 2 

12.0 

21 0 

18 2 

22 5 

European maize-importing countries 







AUvStria, France, Czechoslovakia .... 

14-5 

13 9 

15 h 

25 9 

24 <j 

27 9 

Manchukuo, Turkey. 

Ib 4 

1 ^2 

I 

24 0 

2^ 6 

248 

Algeria, French Morocco. 

4 -2 

3 ^ 

5.1 

7 .5 

5.8 

9 I 

General total . . 

12,^ 

12 <*? 

10,1 

22 0 

JJ S 

iS.o 


severe drought that destroyed a large part of the maize crops. The extent 
of the disaster is gauged by this year’s unit-yield of only 9.2 centals per acre 
(16.5 bushels per acre) per acre against 13.5 (24.1) in 1935 and 12.4 (22.2) 
on the average of the five years, even though amongst these is the very 
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low figure of 1934 The greater frequency of dry years in the United States 
leads to serious preoccupations in Government circles, which have regarded 
it as opportune to have further recourse to legislative measures (such, for 
example, as the Soil Conservation Act) considered technically advisable for 
the avoidance in the future as far as possible of repetitions of this evil. 

At the beginning of the growing season (May-June) in all four Danubian 
countries crop prospects were excellent. In Yugoslavia, Hungary and Bul¬ 
garia they remained so until the harvest, while in Romania growth was hin¬ 
dered by drought just at the period of grain formation In the last-named 
country the weather also was not favourable at the time of harvest. In con¬ 
sequence Romania has had unit-yields below the average while the other three 
Danubian countries above indicated had very good crops Manchukuo and 
Turkey had also very good crops this year 

On the whole the unit-yield for the thirteen countries under consideration, 
which is indicative also for the whole northern hemisphere, is around 10.i 
centals per acre (18.0 bushels) against 12.8 (22 8) in 1935 and 12 3 (22.0) on 
the average of 1930-34 

From the above facts it ma> be deduced that the total production of 
maize in the northern hemisphere this year is very low with respect to both 
1935 and the average This is due principally to the exceptionally small crops 
in the United States To indicate its smallness it maj be noted that the 
difference between the 1935 crop (which is practically the same as the 1930-34 


III — Production of maize in the northern hemisphere 



Averagt 
1030 34 

193 s 

1936 

A\ erage 
1930/34 


ir^f) 


(Millions of centals) 

(Millions of bushels) 

United States, Canada . . 

1,286 I 

1,290 «> 

856 C) 

2,296 7 

^. 3«4 4 

E 510 2 

Danubian countries 







Romania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 







Bulgaria. 

263 4 

2 ^S q 

2gy 7 

470 2 

1266 

5^5 J 

European maize-importmg couii tries 







Austria France, Czechoslovakia 

19 6 

19 S 

22 3 

15 1 

34 5 

39 7 

Manchukuo, Turkey .... 

4O 8 

538 

57 9 

5 

96 I 

103 5 

Algeria, French Morocco .... 


3 2 

5 4 

b 5 

5 7 

9 7 

General total . . 

1,6195 

r,6o5 7 

1 , 242.2 

2 , 8 g 2 0 

2,867^3 

2,218 2 


average) and that of 1936 is about 432 5 million centals (772.4 millions bushels) 
an amount only a little less than the total production of 1936 in Argentina, 
Romania and Yugoslavia together In the last fifty years only the produc¬ 
tion of 1934 has been lower than this year’s in the United States Thanks 
to Yugoslavia and Hungary particularly, the group of four Danubian coun¬ 
tries on the other hand register a very large crop despite the small produc¬ 
tion of Romania. After this year’s crop Hungary, which last season appeared 
amongst the importing countries, will again have a considerable export surplus. 
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Amongst the European countnes both producmg and importing maize, Italy 
has had a crop 20 per cent larger than that of 1935 and Czechoslovakia one 
at least 77.4 per cent larger. 

On the whole the thirteen countries under consideration have a crop of 
1,242.2 million centals (2,218.2 milions bushels) against 1,605,7 (2,867 3 in 1935 
and 1,619.5 (2,892,0) on the average in 1930-34 (77 4 per cent and 76 7 per 
cent respectively) 

Further modifications and the addition of other countries for which data 
are still lacking cannot substantially modify the picture already obtained. It 
seems permissible to state that grosso modo the production of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere in 1936 will be about 23-24 per cent, smaller than that in 1935 and than 
the average 


III. — World trade in maize. 

The world trade in this cereal is dominated at the present time by the fact 
that the United States will be heavy importers of maize also in the season 
from November 1936 to October 1937. A rather important factor in the trade 
IS that Hungary, which last season absorbed a large quantity from abroad, 
will this year figure amongst the exporters 


IV. — Excess of imports over exports of maize in the United States 
and Hungary in the last two commercial seasons (i Novemher-ji October) 


(Thousands of centals) 


MONl IIS 

1934/35 


1935/36 


United 
States i 

! 

Hungar> 

Total 

1 mted 
State-, 

j Hungar\ 

Total 

No\ tmber 

165 

— 22 

143 

919 

1 

968 

1,887 

December 

593 

- 15 

578 

1 166 

1,583 

2,749 

Jatmar\ 

1 038 

— 7 

1 031 

1 038 

1 239 

2,277 

rebruar\ 

1,003 

- 11 

992 

309 

346 

655 

March 

1,839 

- 29 

i 810 

646 

309 

955 

April 

800 

64 

864 

582 

620 

1,202 

Mav 

1,695 

152 

1,847 

483 

1.027 

1 510 

June 

3,426 

245 

3,671 

- 86 

496 

410 

Juh 

3 159 

419 

3,578 

686 

238 

924 

Anv;ust 

4 764 

589 

5 353 

836 

251 

1 087 

September 

1,671 

789 

2460 

2,319 

123 

2,442 

Octtibcr 

2 621 

692 

3 313 

4 535 

68 

4 603 

1 01 

22,774 

2,866 

25 640 

13433 

7 268 

20 701 


The consumption of maize in the United States vanes in accordance with 
so many factors (including numbers of livestock, results of the the barley, rye 
and oats crops, proportion of wheat of poor quality, relation between prices of 
various feeds, condition of meadows and pastures) that any forecast of the quan¬ 
tity to be imported would be liable to lead to erroneous conclusions. The last 
two seasons are instructive in this respect. In fact, w^hile in the twelve months 
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following the disastrous crop of 1934, when only 771.2 million centals (1,377.1 
million bushels) were harvested, there was a net import of 22.8 million centals 
(40.7 xnillion bushels), in the following twelve months, with the fairl}'' large 
crop of 1935, amounting to 1,286.1 million centals (2,296.7 million bushels) 
there was a further import of 13.4 million centals (24 o million bushels). It is 
known that the United States began to import large quantities as soon as the 
catastrophic crop results of that year became certain. In September and October 
of this year there had already been imported 6.9 million centals (12 2 million 
bushels. It is very probable that imports will continue to be large throughout 
the winter months so that Argentine stocks will find an easy market. As regards 
Hungary this year's production, which amounts to 57 3 million centals (102.4 
million bushels), will taking due account of the fact that it follows the disastrous 
crop of 31.3 million centals (55.8 million bushels) in 1935, permit an export of 
maize, whether in grain or transformed into meat and fats, of 5.6-6 6 million 
centals (9.8-11.8 million bushels). 

The largest exporter of maize in the world, Argentina, had still on i No¬ 
vember this year about 82.6 million centals (147 5 million bushels) available for 
export. This amount, distributed over the six months that remain till the new 
Argentine crop, would give a nionthl> supply of 13 8 million centals (24.6 
million bushels). This monthly quota is fairly high and has actual!} been 
exceeded only in the record season 1931-32 However it may be consi¬ 
dered in the present season as a quota easily marketed, since the United vStates 
now appear amongst the largest maize importers, which was not the case m 
the seasons prior to 1934-35. The present favourable market situation of 


V. — Maize production and export of Argentina 
(Thousands of centals) 


Crop year 

and commercial season 
(May April) 

Produc 

tion in 
April-May 
of the 
first year 
indicated 

Export 

in the fir‘;t 

SIX months aftei 
the harvest 
(May October) 

in the remaining 
SIX months up to the 
end of the season 
(November April) 

lotal for the seisou 

Absolute data 

produc 
tion 
~ 100 

lotal 

Monthly 

average 

iotal 

Monthlv 

average 

Total 

Monthlj 

average 

1936 ( 19 ^ 6 / 37 ) 

219.793 

94 155 

15 692 

I) 82,621 

(13 770) 


1 


ZQ35 (l935/3<5) 

253,092 

93.364 

15 561 

77,098 

12,850 

170 462 

14,205 

67 4 

Average 1030 34) 









( 1930/31 1934 35) 

170,722 

80,749 

13458 

62 054 

10,342 

142,803 

11900 

836 

1934 ( 1934 / 35 ) 

143,874 

68 557 

11,426 

50,078 

8,346 

118,635 

9.886 

82 5 

1933 ( 1933 / 34 ) 

149 948 

61,262 

10,210 

59,613 

9.935 

120.875 

10,073 

80.6 

1932 ( 1932 / 33 ) 

167,627 

86,525 

14,421 

42,922 

7,154 

129.447 

10,787 

I 77 2 

1931 ( 1931 / 32 ) 

235,014 

131.411 

21 902 

89 563 

14.927 

220.974 

18,414 

940 

1930 ( 1930 / 31 ) 

157,148 

55,991 

9,332 

68,092 

11.349 

124,083 

10,340 

790 

Average X 925 29 









( 1925/26 1929 / 30 ) 

155,993 

77,879 

12,980 

47,172 

1 7,862 

\ 

125,051 

10,421 

802 


1 ) Quantity exportable on z November 1936 calculated taking inte account the export surpluses estimated 
b\ the Argentine Government on 10 October and the exports in October 
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Argentine maize has not, however, led the Argentine Government to lose 
sight of the occasional character of United States maize imports/ There 
are serious proposals in Argentina to increase consumption of the cereal within 
the country itself, not only for livestock (especially pigs) but for industrial pur¬ 
poses in the narrower sense, such as alcohol, oil, sugar, cellulose, glycerine and 
dextrine production. It is probable that Argentina will export in the present 
season a quantity of maize at least as large as the very large one of last season 

170.5 million centals (304.4 million bushels) but at prices considerably higher, 
which will mean a great relief to the agriculture and general economic situation 
of the country. 

In the Danubian season that opened on i November the four Danubian 
countries, Romania, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Bulgaria, in this case all four, 
may take a larger share in the world export trade. The largest quantity 
theoretically available for export is in Yugoslavia, which has a production of 

112.6 million centals (201.0 million bushels), almost equivalent to the record 
of September-October 1934 113.5 million centals (202.7 million bushels). For 
this country also it is not easy to calculate the probable consumption and 
therefore supplies available for export. This depends largely on the results of 
the other cereal crops and on the price relation between maize and wheat, as 
well as on that between maize and pigs. The course of the last five commercial 
seasons in this country leads to the belief that, with a production of 70.5 million 
centals (126.0 million bushels) in 1931, Yugoslavia exported 1,8 million centals 
(3.1 million bushels) in the following twelve months, while after the record 
crop of 113.5 million centals (202 7) it exported only 12.6 million centals (22.4). 


VI. — Mmze producHon and net export of Danubian countries 
{Romania, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Bulgaria) 
(Thousands of centals) 


Crop \ear 

Produc 

tion in 
Sept -Oct 
of the 

1 

in the tirs»t 

SIX months after 

Nn rxpoRi 

1 in the remaining iotal for the season 

1 SIX months up to the , 

and commercial season 

(November October) 

the har\cst 
(November ^pnl) 

end of tht season 
(Mav October) 

j Absolute data 

esc: 

0 0 

first \edr 
indicated 

'total 

Monthh 

average 

Iotal 

Monthh 

1 average 

1 total 1 

Monthh 

average 

1936 (i93b/37) 

1935 ( 1935 / 36 ) 

299,660 

1 238.869 

7,002 1 

1,167 

I) 8.122 

1.354 j 

i 

1 ) 15 124 

1,260 

63 

Average 1930 34 
( 1930/31 IQ34/35) 

263.345 

20.367 

3.394 

13.145 

2.191 

33.512 

2.792 

12 7 

1934 ( 1934 / 35 ) 

284,139 

13,971 

2.328 

7,392 

1,232 

21.363 

1,780 

75 

1933 ( 1933 / 34 ) 

240,146 

14,791 

2,465 

10,763 

1 794 

25 554 

2 129 

10 6 

1932 (i93a'33) 

310.952 

32,730 

5.455 

23,385 

3,897 

56,115 

4,676 

180 

1931 (1931 32 ) 

257,351 

23,715 

3,952 

14,376 

2.396 

38.091 

3J74 

148 

1930 ( 1930 / 31 ) 

224,138 

16,627 

2,771 

9,811 

1.635 

26,438 

2,203 

11 8 

Average 1935 29 
{1925(26 1929 / 30 ) 

221.594 

1 

18.530 

3.088 

12.954 

2.158 

31.484 

2.624 

14 2 


x) The export from Romania in October 1936 has been calculated 
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The lowest consumption was 65.3 million centals (116.6) in 1935-36 and the 
highest toi.o million centals (i8o.3)in 1934-35. A» this season the production 
of straw cereals was also very good the theoretical possibility of a very large 
export from Yugoslavia may be regarded as likely to eventuate. An export of 
44.1 million centals (78.7), whether as grain or transformed into meat and 
fats, is officially considered possible. It is in any case certain that there are 
good reserves available in Yugoslavia to meet world ^demand. 

Romanian production is estimated provisionally at 110.2 million centals 
(196.8), which may allow an export of from 154-17.6 million centals (27.6- 
31.5) as grain. 

As regards the possible contribution of the Danubian lands to world export 
it should be noted that the total production of the four countries this year, 
amounting to 299.7 million centals (535.1), is the largest of the last decade, 
if the production of 1932, namely, 311.0 million centals (555-3),is excepted. 
Allowing an export from the four Danubian countries in the season from 
I November 1936 to 31 October 1937 amounting to the same proportion of 
their crops as on the five-year average from 1930-31 to 1934-35, their theoretical 
contribution would be about 37.5 million centals (669). 

It may be expected that, while large quantities of Argentine maize will 
be absorbed in the next few months by extra-European countries (the United 
States, Canada and Japan), the Danubian countries will contribute effectively 
to the supply of Western Europe. 

To enable a judgment to be formed concerning the probable course of world 
trade in maize in the current season it is necessary to examine the import 
possibilities in the principal maize-importing countries. For this purpose the 
nineteen principal maize-importing countries have been taken into conside¬ 
ration, as in these articles in preceding years and in the monograph on the 
maize trade published by the International Institute of Agriculture i). Divid¬ 
ing these countries into two groups, those importing but not producing maize 
and those both importing and producing maize, the production and trade have 
been examined for maize, barley and oats in the last decade. In table VII 
the production of these three cereals is compared with the corresponding figures 
for the preceding eleven seasons. In the first place it may be observed that 
the production of maize in the group of producing countries is rather larger 
than the 1930-34 average and very much larger than that of 1935, approaching 
that of 1932. The production is good, due especially to Italy, the most im¬ 
portant country of the group. 

The production of barley and oats on the other hand is for the two groups 
together considerably smaller than the average and that of 1935. In conse¬ 
quence of this small production the demand for maize in these countries 
will approximate to or possibly exceed the 1930-34 average. From a comparison 
of th9 1925-29 and 1930-34 averages it appears at first sight that in these 
nineteen maize-importing countries during the last decade the production of 
the three cereals has not undergone any great change but that there is a slight 


i) Maize in uorld trade A statistical mfmoRraph Rome 1932. 
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VII. — Production of maize, barley and oats, during the last ten years 
in the ig principal maize-importing countries, by groups of countries i). 

(Millions of centals). 


X^odticts and groups 
of countries 

Average 

1925-29 

1 

1930 

1931 

1932 i 

1 

1933 

1934 

Average 

1930-34 

1935 

1936 

Maize: 

I group 1 ). 

II group i). 

103.2 

1 

122.6 

99.3 

119.8 

107.5 

126.2 

1 

115.1 

109.9 

119.1 

Total . . 

1012 

122.6 

99.3 

119.8 

107.5 

126.2 

115.1 

109.9 

119.1 

Barley. 

I group i). 

11 group i). 

122.1 

235.2 

119.1 

246.3 

119.6 

207.4 

125.3 

245.7 

126.1 

216.4 

125.2 

222.0 

123.1 

227.6 

131.0 

218.9 

130.8 

196.5 

Total . . . 

357J 

3654 

327.0 

371.0 

342.5 

347.2 

350.7 

349.9 

327.3 

Oats- 

I group 1 ). 

II group i). 

287 6 
371.4 

260.3 

361.8 

\ 263.3 

332.0 

290.9 

376.4 

291.4 

1 368.8 

256.3 

335.2 

272.4 

354.8 

258.5 

354.0 

253.6 

314.8 

Total . . . 

659.0 

622.1 

595.3 

667.3 

660.2 

591.5 

627.2 

_ i 

612.5 

568.4 


i) For countries contained in the two jfroups see table IX. 


increavse in that of maize while barley and especially oats show a downward 
tendency. 

On the basis of the following tables (VIII and IX) which show the net 
imports of barley, oats and maize in the nineteen countries, it may be calculated 
that the apparent consumption of these three cereals, which, on the average of 
1930-34, amounts to 401.7 million centals (836.7) of barley 645.4 niillion cen¬ 
tals (2,017.3) of oats and 319.0 million bushels (569.7) of maize. 

Taking as basis this consumption also for 1936 there should be added to 
the internal production of these countries the import from abroad of 74.4 million 
centals (154.8) of barley, 77.0 million centals (241.2) of oats (up to 31 July 1937) 
and 199.9 niillion centals (357.1) of maize (up to 31 October 1937 )- These rela¬ 
tively high figures, especially for barley and oats, probably cannot actually be 
reached in the current season, given the policy of restricting imports in several 
countries. However, these theoretical figures are enough to indicate that 
in the countries under consideration there is an average import demand 
for maize higher than the averages for barley and oats. Examination of the 
averages for the quinquennia ending 1929-30 and 1934-35 respectively shows 
that in the last decade as a whole the imports of barley and of oats have 
not undergone any very large changes and that in consequence, in relation 
to the similar circumstance for production of barle)" and of oats, it may 
be stated that consumption of these two cereals has not undergone any 
sudden or large change. Examining the changes in imports in the two 
groups it is seen that there has been a heav}" fall in imports of barley into 
the group of countries not producing maize while imports of oats have been 
stationary. These countries are in fact intensifying their cultivation of barley 









Net imports of maize of the ig principal maize importing countries during the last eleven Argentine commercial years 

{May-April) and during the first six months of this year. 

(Thousands of centals). 
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particularly have increased their imports. It is natural that in this group 
of countries themselves producing maize imports are largely related to pro¬ 
duction. In I 935 ” 3 ^ and the current season there has been a heavy import 
of maize into Canada and Japan. 


IV. — Maize prices 

Some idea of the course of maize prices in recent months may be obtained 
from the quotations of the Liverpool-London market, which absorbs through¬ 
out the year larger quantities of this cereal than any other European market. 
The price on this market may be taken as a barometer for all others concerned 
with exports and imports of maize. Chicago is another great market, on which 
prices for the whole United vStates are formed; it is somewhat independent 
of the world market in years when the United States do not import and its 
quotations are also frequently discordant with respect to those of Liverpool- 
Uondon. In the last two seasons on the other hand a certain parallelism has 
been observed between the quotations on the two markets, just for the reason 
that the United States have become importers of maize. In connection par- 

Comparison between the prices of La Plata Yellow maize, 

Canadien No. j barley and La Plata ^ats at LiverpooLLondon in 

Cold shillmgs 

per . 

quintal Maize ^ • Barley Oats 
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ticularly with the price of other feeds and especially, with that of barley and 
oats, maize began to show an upward tendency last March. On Liverpool- 
London La Plata Yellow rose without interruption from the very low level 
of 4s 3d gold per quintal in February to a maximum of 6s qd in August, subse¬ 
quently to fall slightly to 6s 4d in September, 6s id in October and 5s yd in No¬ 
vember. The first quotations of December maintain the October level. From 
February to August there was an increase of 58.8 per cent. The November 
quotation showed a further rise of 31.4 per cent, on that of February. 

In the above period the quotation of No. 3 Yellow on the Chicago market 
showed a course analogous to that on Liverpool-London but even more accent¬ 
uated, rising from 60 cents per 56 lb. in March to 113 cents in August and 
September and then falling slightly to 108 cents in October and in November. 
Between the minimum of March and the maximum of August-September 
there was a rise of 88.3 per cent. 

In order to compare the level reached by maize in recent months with 
that of a series of years and also to see the course of prices of barley and oats, 
which frequently replace maize, all quotations for these three cereals on the 
London-Liverpool market from i May 1925 have been transformed in the 
diagram on the following page to gold shillings per quintal The diagram 
shows the striking resemblance of the curve for maize from May (the beginning 
of the Argentine maize season) to October this year to that from May to 
October in 1934. This is due to analogous causes, largely connected with the 
two disastrous maize crops in the United States in these years. In both periods 
considered the divergence between prices of barley and of maize remains almost 
the same. This indicates that there are also marked similarities in the relation 
between world supply and demand in the cases of both barley and maize in 
1934 and 1936. 

V. Desmireanu. 


MAIZE 


Surinam' Only the maize crops in the elevated regions were uncut during the 
third quarter of 1036 and the weatlier was very favourable. 

French Indo-Chtna Three-month maize was in full growth at the end of October 
in certain Tonkin provinces and did not seem to have suffered excessively from tlie 
drought which prevailed tliroughout the month. In Ann am crops were suffering from 
drought in certain districts while in others growth was satisfactory at the end of 
October. In Cambodia at the end of October no sowings had been effected on the 
liillsides for the dry season crop, the new season will not begin in Cocliiii-China till 
December, the last crops having been harvested at the end of September. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistii'al Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the maize 
area — 


1936 

acres 

Area harvested in October. 385,000 

Area harvested from i January to 31 October. 4,801,800 
Area of standing crops at the end of October. 1,698,600 


1035 

acres 

356,100 

4,601,700 

1,738,400 
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Maize, 



Area 

PRODUCTION 


*936 


Aver. 

1930 

% *93® 

1 

^Average 

1 

i 

Average 

% *936 


1935 

to 1934 

XO 36/37 

1936 

*935 j *930 

*936 j 

*935 1 

1930 

10^6/^7 

COCNTKIKS 



1930 / 


1 

■■ 

_ 1 to 1934 

_ I 


to 1934 




*935/ 




— 


1 


« 



1936 / 

1931 

*935 

j 

1936 / 

*933/ 1 * 930 / 3 * 

* 936 / 

* 935 / 1*930/3* 




t937 

1936 

to 

Aver- 

1937 

1936 to 

*937 

1936 1 

to 

*935 

Aver- 




*934/ 

— 

1 

age 


*934/35 

1 



*934/35 

t 

age 




*935 

*935/ 


I 

1 

*935/1 




1936 

— lOO 


1 1 

I 

1 


1936 

“‘OO, 



X, 

000 acres 

— ICO 

I, 

000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

100 

Aubtria . 

152 

162 

156 

94.0 

97.7 

2.978 

' 1 

2,813 2,%0 

5,319 

5,023 

5.286 

105.9 

100.6 

Bulgaria 

i.486 

1.775 

1.739 

83.7 

85,4 

19,536 

22.244, 18.921 

34,887 

39.722 

33.787 

87.8 

103.3 

Spain . . . 

... 

1,086 

1.080 



16,215' 15.628 

28,956 

27.906 



France. . . 

869 

853 

840 

161.8 

103.4 

i2,343 

12,622 11.235 

22,041 

22.540 

20,063 

‘ 97.8 

109.9 

(^rttce . . 


551 

611 




4.221 4.534 


7.538 

8.096 


... 

Hungary 

2,832 

2.843 

2,765 

99.6 

i6i.5 

57.335 

31,269 40.848 

102,385 

55.838 

72.944 

1*83.4 

140.4 

Italv . { 


3.282 

359 

3,295 

323 


... 

!•)66.800 

• 50,543 56,426 
t 5.064 4,155 

(»)H9.300 

» 90,255 
f 9,043 

100.761 

7,420 

j 120.0 

110.3 

Poland . . 

219 

230 

233 

95.4 

94.2 


2.788 1,875 


4.978 

3.349 



Romania. . 

12.999 

12,773 

11.757 

101.8 

1106 

lio.231 

118,591 114.538 

196,842 

211,771 

204,533 

*9^0 

*9*^2 

Switzerland. 


2 

2 

___ 

... 


53 65 


94 

116 

_ 


Czecho* 1 4 ) 

211 

193 

•) 218 

109.5 

96.9 

4,163 

2,581 •) 3,539 

*7.433 

4,609 

•) 6,319 

161.3 

117.6 

«»lovakiai 5 ) 

192 

179 

*) 141 

107.4 

136.7 

2,760 

1.320') 1,909 

4.928 

2,357 

•) 3.409 

209.1 

144.6 

Yugo*-la\ia 

’) 6.450’) 6.109 

') 6.178 

105.6 

104.4 

112.555 

66,765 89.037 

200.992 

119.224 

158,995 

168.6 

126.4 

Total Europe 

t 

S0,S97 

29.SS6 




337.089 365.670 


601.848 

652.984 


... 

V S S R. . 


7.998 

9.418 




61.509 85,891 


109,838 

153.377 

... 


Canada 

164 

168 

144 

97 8 

r3.7 

3,324 

4.348 3,157; 

5.935 

7,765 

5,637 

764 

105.3 

United states' 

92.500 

95.441*103.284 

96.9 

89,6 

853.608 

1.286.135 1.282.974 

1.524.300 

2,296.669 

2,291,025 

66 .^ 

66.5 

Mexico. . 1 

j 

7.121 

7,840 

.. 

... 

36.853 40,284 


65,810 

71,936 

j ... 

... 

Total \. 

j 


/02.730 

//I.268 

... 


... 

1,327.356 1.326,415 

1 


2.370 244 

2.368,598 


... 

Maiicliukuo. 1 

3,136 

3,053 

2,519 

102.7 

124.5 

46,782 

43.652, 36,048 

83,540 

77,950 

64,371 

1 107.2 

129.8 

Svnaife I^eb 

80 

62 


1 


831' 610 


1,483 

1,090 


... 

Turkej. . , 

1,031 

1.012 

959 

10l‘.9 

107.5 

") li,l54 

10fl77j 10.716, 

•) 19,917 

18.173 

19.135 

1 — 

j — 

Total iua ) 

1 


4.145 

S.540 




54.660^ 47.374 


97.606 

84.596 


1 

Algeria . , ^ 

15 

15 

22 

95.8 

66.3 

13? 

\ 

88 141 

236 

1 158 

251 

149.6 

1 

94.0 

Egypt . . . 


1,635 

1.881 

• « « 



37,236, 38.542 


1 66,494 

68.825 


I ... 

Kntrea . , 


10 

26 




79 227 


1 142 

406 

' ... 

... 

Kenya i»). . 

I rench Mo- 

1 

129 

152 


... 


2,3001 2,107 


1 4,108 

3,763 


151.0 

rficco . . .* 

, 1.043 

959 

848 

108.7 

122.9 

5,278 

3,072 3.4% 

9,425 

, 5.486 

6.242 

171.8 

Tunisia 10 ) 

44 

47 

... 


132 130 


1 236 

232 

1 * ‘ 

1 ••• 

Total y. Aft. 1 


2.792 

2.976 ... 



42,907 44,643 

1 


76,624 

79.719 


1 

Argentina 


“) 

18.854 

“) 

15,250 ... 


.,. 

1 1 

219,793 189.9n| 

... 

392,489 

339.127 


|... 

•Un.ofS. Afr. 



) f 

5.927, ... 

... 


29.597j 34.425' 


52,852 

61.474 



TorAt. (*| 


U8.9IK 

]t2.37o! ... 



1.981.785 1,974.9111 


9.528.941 

2.595.024 

) ... 



1M.816 

1TI.788 

... 

... 


2.049.294 8.0S9.904j 


8,648.749 

2.278.401 

... 



• Not included in the total — a) Not including V. S. S R — fe) Including U S vS R — x) Spring crop 
imaggengo). — 2) Summer crop [ctnguant%no). — 3) Rounded figure, based on approximate iiercent.ig<- of 1935 
figure — 4) Crop grown alone — -S) Mixed crop. — 6) 1934 onlj — 7) Area harvested — S) 37 ylayets 
o^y, — 9 ) Cultivatton by Europeans — xo) Maize and sorghum. — ii) Area sown — 12 ) Years 1933/34 aud 

1934/35* 


Madagascar: The maize crop for 1935-36 was abundant as a result of the good 
yields obtained. Hxports rose from 220.000 centals (400,000 bushels 56 lb.) to ^^0,000 
centals (630,000 bushels 56 lb.). 


**•* St 12 Inttl. 
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Union of South Africa: In Natal good spring rains fell over the greater part of 
the area and most fanners were busy in October ploughing, though more rain was 
needed to allow them to continue. 

In those districts of the Transvaal that had already had good rains larger areas 
than ever before were sown to maize in October and the others were planning to grow 
it on a very large scale this season Toward the end of October it was again dry 
over the whole province and much more rain was necessary to allow the maize to ger¬ 
minate properly and the farmers to continue ploughing 

RICE 

Italy' Harvesting was almost completed by the end of November witli satisfactory 
results 

Surinam' Weatlier conditions wort favourable to rice during the third quarter 
of 1936 and the yield was greater than that for the same period of the preceding }ear. 

Formosa The condition ot the second ncc crop is for the most part fairh sati- 
factory. 

India The second forecast of rice area for 193O 37, referring to the end of October 
gave for Burma as a whole a sown area of 12,502,400 acres, an mcrease of s 1,700 
acres on the corresponding figure of last year The area likely to mature was esti¬ 
mated at 12,281,500 acres, an mcrease ot 47,100 acres on the corresponding figure 
In Tower Burma alone the second estimate of area sown is (>,720,200 acres, an increase 
of 52,800 on the corresponding figure of last season and that of area to mature 
9,582,400 acres, an increase of 7,900 acres 

In Tower Burma the estimate of area destroyed is larger than that gi\en m 
the first forecast, a decrease in the estimate for Insein having been counterbalanced 
by an mcrease in that for Hanthawaddy, due to damage by heavy rain earl} in 
October Though the outlook was still not unfavourable, prospects were by no means 
so bright as at the end of September, It was too early, however, to estimate the 

Rtce 


■ 



Area 


1 



Production oi 

ROUGH KlCl 






Aver 

1 

% 1936/37 


1 

t\eragc 

j 


Average 

1' 




age 





1930 31 



1930/31, 



CoUXTRItS 

m6l37 

1935/ 

1930 31 



1936 37 

1935 36 


li93(> 37 i 

1935/36 












to 



to ' 






to 

1935/ 

Aver 







1033 

Aver* 



1 

1934/35 

1 

1936 

age 



1934 33 



1934 35 

i 

193< 

age 


1, 

000 acres j 

100 

— IOO| 

I 1 

Doo cental*' ] 

1 1,000 y 

>nshel«» ol 

‘ 45 1 

100 

1 

xoo 

Bulgaria 

15 

19 

18 

81 2 

85 Oi 

315 

1 

380 

i 

342 

ji 

t 699 

844 

1 

1 761 

82 8 

91.9 

Italy i) 


338 

343 



15,222 

I3,%6 

14,698 

33,828 

31.036 

' 32.662 

109 0 

103 6 

Yugoslavia 

8 

8 

5 

109 7 

157 81 


97 

65 


215 

1 144 

. 

1 

United States 

935 

793 

887 

117.9 

105 4 

20,313 

17.159 

18,707 

45,100 

38,132 

41,572 

1184 

108 6 

India 2 ) 

77.786 

75,698 

7S.579 

102 8 

102 9 


1 







Japan 

7,855 

7,866 

7,887 

99.9 

99 6 

271.636 

235,097 

249,71ft 

603,623 

52i.427 

554.’9I7| 

1 V 5 5 

1088 

Siam 3 ) 

6.865 

7,526 


91 2 






1 




Taiwan 4) 

745 

733 

692 

101 7 

107 7 

I9.*579 

17,256 

15,775 

43,509 

, 38,346 

35 , 055 ' 

113.5 

124 1 

Turkey 

88 

1 

III 

71 

79.0 

123 7 

4) 2.452 

1.979 

1,005 

i|5) 5.448 

4.399 

2,233 

1 




1 ) Rottnded figure, based on approximate percentage of 1935 figure — 2) First estimate — 3) Area ‘•own up 
to end of Octoljcr in 60 provinces — 4) First cTop 5) 37 vilayets oiil> 
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efiEect on outturns of tlie absence of rain in the latter half of October. The damage 
may have been largely repaired by local showers early in November, 

In Upper Burma the area estimated as sown was fully 200,000 acres lower than 
the average actuals of the last five years, due to unfavourable rainfall in the dry zone. 
Since the first forecast the area estimated as likely to mature had been reduced. The 
outlook in the wet zone and in areas irrigated by Government canals was favourable. 
In most of the dry zone districts prospects were poor and more rain was badly needed. 

In Bengal there was light rain in the week ending 18 November but the three 
subsequent weeks were dry. Standing crops were thriving, harvesting of winter padi 
was progressing and prospects were sativsfactory 

Bihar had only scanty rains after 23 November Harvesting of winter padi 
began in the middle of that month. Crop condition was good In Orissa weather 
was similar. Padi, of which the harvesting began in mid-November, was reported on 
7 December to be in exceptionally good condition Assam had seasonable weather 
and on 14 December crop condition was reported fair 

In the Central Provinces, where heavy rain and hail occurred in Nagpur and 
Berar in the week ending 21 November but subsequently gave place to clear, dry 
weather, harvesting was progressing and tlireshing had by 5 December begim localh’. 

In Madras on 12 December crop condition w^as fair A cyclone bad previously 
caust‘d damage in Guntur Transplanting and sowing were proceeding 

Frefiih Indo-Chtna In Tonkin, harvesting of the early crops of tenth-month rice 
w*as almost finished by the end of October and has given a fair >ield, but ihe extreme 
drought which prevailed throughout October hampered the development and particu¬ 
larly the flowering of tlie late crops, and their yield is expected to be mediocre, 
generally speaking, tlie tenth-month crop has not been very sati.sfactory In Annam, 
the eighth-month crop has given satisfactory results on the wliole — 19 centals 
(42 bushels) to 22 centals (50 bushels) - - per acre in general and 28 centals (63 bushels) 
for certain varieties in one district of Southern Annam), the appearance of tenth- and 
twelftli-month rice was irregular at the end of October, good in the flooded areas 
of Northern Amiam and mediocre in tlie otlier areas on account of the drought, good 
in Central Annam, variable in South Annam In Cochin-China, crop condition and 
transplanting seemed normal, generally speaking, the rains at the beginning of October 
had allowed ftlie crops {to recover in the regions which had sufltered from drought 
during September In Cambodia work was pu.shed forward rapidly in October thanks 
to the rains which fell at the beginning of the month 

Preparation of nurseries and sowings of early rice for the 193^-37 season had 
begun during October in Tonkin and Annam 

Java and Madura The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies commimicates the following details on the rice area - 


Area harvested in October '— 

Wet padi . 

Dry padi. 

Area harvested i January to 31 October:— 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi.. 

Area of standing crop at the end of October — 

Wet padi . 

Dry padi. 


aert s 

311,600 

1,500 

8,214,900 

972,400 

733.100 

238,200 


acres 

329,000 

2,200 

7,970,400 

949,900 

788,800 

223,400 


Madagascar: Rice production for the season 1935-36 show^ed an excess over that 
of the preceding years Almost all the yield will be absorbed hy the regions on the 
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eastern and north-western coast for, in spite of the efforts made to extend culti-^ 
vation, production does not yet suffice for internal needs. Exixwtation, therefore, 
though greater than last year, is still not very great for the present trade year; 
there is, however, an increase in exports of high-grade rice. 

POTATOES 

f ’ Area II Production 


Countries | 1936 i935 1930 

to 


1936 1935 


i 1936 1935 


1934 1 *^>35 


1,000 centals ' 1,000 bushel*^ of 60 lbs. 


Genuany| || 

Austria . . 1 
*Belgium . . 
Bulgana. . 
Denmark. . 
♦Spain . . . 
Estonia . . 
•Irish Free 
State . . . 
Finland . . 
France . . 
England and 
Wales. . . 
Scotland . . 
•Northern 
Ireland . . 
•Greece . . . 
Hungary. . 
Italy , . 
Eatvia. 
Lithuania . 
Euzemburg. 
Malta . . . 
Norway , . 
Netherlands 
Poland. . . 
•Portugal. . 
•Romania. . 
Sweden . 
Switzerland. 

Czechosl <1 
♦Yugoslavia. 


Canada 


•Syria and 1 , 6 - 
banon. . . 
•Turkey. . . 


•Eritrea. . . 
♦New Zealand 


332 

330 

600 

100.5- 

55.4 

35,928 

6,569 

6,472 

6,469 

101.5' 

101.5 

1 985.335 

502 

494 

490 

I01.5| 

I02.5j 

55.103 

402 

403 

413 

99.8' 

97.4 


35 

36 

34) 

97.6 

104.4 

‘2,*667 

186 

186 

175 

lOO.ll 

106.5 

28,219 


1,060 

1036 




■ ‘183 

182 

I70| 

10*0.6 

10*7.9 

2 i.4831 


336 

345, 




“210 

204 

191 

r02.9 

1*09.8 

29.158 

3,461 

3.490 

3.496 

99.2 

99.0 

330,432 

456 

463 

476 

98.5 

95.7! 

59,427 

133 

132 

139 

101.1 

96.0 

22,176 

132 

129 

138 

102.1 

95.7 



47 

38 




726 

695 

711 

104.5 

102*.2 

58,689 


1.004 

975 


• • 1 

I) 56,200 

* ‘2% 

306 

251 

*96 8 

118.0 

35.527 

442 

435 

423 

101.5 

104.5 

44,806 

41 

41 

40 

99.8 

lOO.ll 

4,411 

10 

8 

7 

123 6 

137.5, 

525 

127 

123 

119 

104.0 

106.91 

22.380 

277 

344 

395 

80.6 

70.3 

48.061 

7,149 

6,998 

6.742 

102.2 

106.0' 

705,041 


80 

76 


... 1 


535 

511 

482 

104,7 

111.0, 


319 

319 

331 

99.9 

96.3 

4i,*249 

116 

113 

116 

102.6 

100.51 

12,787 

104 

99 

90 

105.2 

116.6 

7.107 

1,769 

1,751 

1.688 

101.0 

104.8 

197,843 

655 

656 

617 

999 

106.2 


24,447 

24,225 

24,128 

100.9 

I0I.3 

2,804,554 


18,226 

14,724 


... 


496 

507 

556 

97.9 

89.2- 

39.063 

3,058 

3.551 

3,426 

90.6 

93.9 

199 346 


18 

18 




‘*1*30 

115 

100 

11*2.6 

1*30*5 


18 

18 

24 

100.0 

74.2 

1,005 

25 

23 

I 

23 

1 

108.9 

106 0 

... 

23 

23; 

25 

I0I.5, 

93.3 

... 

26.019 

1 

28,301 

28434 

1 99.0 

99.6 

ll 

3,013,968 


63.700 59,878 

945,291 1,642,192 I 
57.939 91.836 

79,056 ... 

l,590i 4.445 

25.827 47.031 

106,6671 ... 

19,1431 35.804 

55.223I ... 

23.417 48.596 

344.723 550.709 


59,564 1 
459,057 1.! 
87,908 
110,448 : 
4.439 
45,282 
177.716 I 
32,800 


20,392 
1,865, 
38,8931 
52.18911 
27.887j 
44,057 
4.236 
574 
19,192 
68.343, 
677,552 1, 
13,305i 
37,744.1 
40,936' 
16,190, 
6,770 
194,859' 
32,118, 


97,813 
) 93,700 
59.210 
74,675 
7.352 
875 
37,299 
80.100 
.175.044 I 


33,103 
3,829 
51.1711 
79,332- 
53.688 
65,174 
5.326 
654 
33,674 
97,7041 1 
,194.214’l. 
18,842 
69,629 
63.956 
24.927 
9,9581 
272,135 : 
49,656, 


191,2 150.9 
118.0 107.7 
I 110 3 127.4 
,114.6 101.7 
1138.0 104.1 
1133.8 91.5 
110.8 116.6 
82.0 70.3 


107.5 100.8 
85.51 79.0 
119.0j 105.0 
121,21 101.5 


64.4501 76,9341101.0 84.6 


94.3 106.3 


1,004 

903'| ... 

1.673' 

1.505 

2,831 

2,71 111 ... 

3,8851 

4.518j 

1.067 

946' 1,675 

1,778 

1.574 

1,319 

1,0461 ... 

2,199 

1,743 

8 

6 ... 

11 

13 

9 

2,710 

2.8561 ... 

4.517' 

4.760 


u. 

>3 105.5 100.4 


•) Countries not included in the totals — s) Early potatoes. • 
the basis of approximate percentages for 1035. 


• t) Eatc potatoes. — i) Figures calculated on 
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France: Lifting of the late crops took place under normal conditions in November. 
Corrected figures for the outturn show a decrease of 7 per cent, on the estimate made 
last month and the crop, which seemed to be good, is barely larger than that of last 
year and a little below the average. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Lifting was completed in November Qual¬ 
ity and condition of the crops was generally fair but the prcvsence of diseased tubers 
in some areas will affect keeping. 

Algeria: The yield of main-crop potatoes (the spring-summer crop) seems to be 
at least normal. 


SUGAR 

At the end of November and during the first days of December the w^eatber 
was quite favourable in those countries where harvesting was not complete. At 
first cold and variable, the weather became milder, favouring the last lifting and 
carting of the beets. 

In accordance with recent information received, some alterations have been 
made in the figures of the table in which were published estimates of the siigar- 
beet production for the present season. Figures for Denmark have been increased, 
as well as those for Great Britain, Hungary, Poland, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and, outside of Europe, for the Ignited States and Turkey. Decreases 
have been reported for Belgium, the Netherlands, and Romania. As regards 
the V. S. S. R. the very approximate figures given in previous months have been 
left as they were, since definite information is lacking. 

Generally speaking, taking into account the above alterations and excluding 
the W S. S. R., it is anticipated that European sugar production for the piesent 
season will be greater by z per cent, than that of the I935“36 season and by 
I per cent, than the average production of the five preceding years. Total world 
production will be 5 per cent, greater than last year and 3 per cent, greater 
than the average five-year production. 

As regards cane-sugar, enough information is not yet to hand to permit of 
preparing a complete w'orld table nor even to give an approximate idea of w^orld 
production as in some countries manufacture has still to be commenced; first 
estimates offered by a small number of important sugar-cane producing coun¬ 
tries would seem to indicate that there is likely to be an increase in production 
this year, and in some cases quite a considerable increase; it is therefore to l:>e 
anticipated that the total sugar-cane production foi the 1936-37 season wdll not 
be less than that of last tear. 

* « * 

France: Lifting of beets and carting to the factories took place under normal 
conditions during November as the weather was, generally speaking, favourable, 
especially during the latter half of the month which was cold and dry in the north. 
Unit-3delds are irregular and, as will be seen from the figures published in the table, 
rather below the average in the north - 258 centals (13 short tons) per acre. It is stated 
that the juice is of excellent quality. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: A large proportion of th^ crops was lifted in 
variable conditions, stormy weather having been experienced in the firs^^ half of No- 
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Prodifction of Beet-sugar {raw). 


COUNTRIES 

PxoDtrenoN 
(i Scpt.- 3 o Novemb.) 

Total production during 

THS SEASON 

% 1936-37 

1 1936-37 

i 

1935-30 

X936-S7 X) 

1935*36 

Average 

Z930-3X 
to 1933*34 

19 , 5-36 

.B 100 

Average 

100 

1 Thousand centals | 

Gennany . 

2) 12,063 

2 ) 10.390 

38,363 

1 

36,943 

36.757 

104 

104 

Austria. 

j 2.550 

2.882 

3,307 

4.539 

3.842 

73 

86 

Bel^um. 



5^91 

5.229 

5,490 

101 

% 

Bulgaria. 

! 212 

332 

212 

332 

667 

64 

32 

Denmark. 



4,850 

5.379 

3,468 

90 

140 

Irish Free State. 

1 


2.155 

1.985 

740 

109 

291 

Finland. 

187 

143 

220 

191 

143 

116 

154 

Prance. 



20.503 

20.283 

23,224 

101 

88 

Great Britain. 



11.464 

11.339 

10,011 

101 

115 

Hungary . 

2 ) 1,104 

a) i,18l 

3.026 

2.579 

3,166 

117 

% 

Italy. 

[ ^ 


7,231 

7,069 

7.884 

102 

92 

X^atvia. 

I 680 

625 

758 

1.117 

608 

68 

125 

Ifithuania. 

... 


492 

488 

270 

101 

182 

Netherlands. 

2 ) 2JI8 

2 ) i.978 

5.129 

$.001 

5.273 

103 

97 

Poland. 

2 ) 2,958 

2 ) 2,619 

10.141 

9.800 

10,912 

103 

93 

Romania. 



t,964 

3.247 

2.455 

61 

81 

Stfeden. 

6,504 

6.493 

6,724 

6»493 

5,036 

104 , 

134 

Switserland. 

... 


198 

185 

165 

107 

121 

Csechoslovalda. 

15.627 

12,291 

15,653 

12,582 

16,547 

124 

95 

Yugoslavia. 


... 

2,155 

1.980 

1.791 

109 

120 

Tctal Europe a). . . 

- 

— 

139,856 

136,761 

138,449 

102 

101 

U.8.S.R. 

... 

... 

44.093 

44,093 j 

27,580 

100 

160 

Total Europe b). , . , 

- 

- 

183,949 

180,854 

166,029 

102 

111 

Canada . 



1.594 

1,362 

1,316 

117 

121 

United States. 



29.542 

25,483 

28.056 

116 

105 

T(4al Softk America, . . 

- 

- 

31,136 

26.845 

29,372 

116 

106 

Japan . 



1.014 

758 

629 

134 

161 

Turkey. 



1.543 

1,311 

861 

118 

179 

Total Asia . . . 


- 

2,557 

2,069 

1,490 

124 

172 

Totat a / 

_ 

_ 

173,549 

165,675 

169311 

105 

103 

TOTALS • • ^ 



217,642 

209,m 

196,891 

104 

111 


a) Not including U. S. S. R. — b) Including U. S, S. R. — i) Approximate data. — 2) Production to the end 
of October. 


vember, while, though moderate temperatures prevailed, some frost occurred in the 
third week of the month. The unit-yield was expected to be about g tons of 
washed and topped beet per acre. 

U, S. S. R.: According to information in the Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelstvo, 
the organ bf the Petrie's Commissariat for Agriculture, the sugar-beet crop has 
been got in and the total yield for the entire country is considered to be greater than 
last year's abundant crop. 

The good results obtained this year are attributed chiefly to the fact that an ex¬ 
cellent cre^ was obtained in Ukraina and in the eastern regions of the Union, since 
the crop was bad, principally on account of bad weather conditions, in the pro¬ 
vinces of Voronezh and Kursk, which are the most important sugar-beet producing 
regions after Ukraina. 
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Sugar-beet. 



AasA 

PRODtrCTlON 




Aver- 

% *936 



Average 



Average 

% *936 




age 





*930 



*930 



CoCNTRIEa 

1936 

1933 

X910 



1936 

*935 

to 

*936 

*935 

to 






to 


Aver- 








Aver- 




*934 

*935 

age 



*934 



1934 

*935 

age 


1,000 acres 

XOO 

•« 100 

x.ooo centals 

1,000 sliurt tons 


» XOO 

Germany . . 

961 

921 

887 

104.3 

108 3 

252.435 

232,984 

232.837 

12 622 

11,649 

1 

108.3 

108 4 

Austria . 

90 

107 

107 

843 

84 1 

19,606 

25,353 

23.929 

980 

1,268 

1.196 

1 

81.9 

*Belgium . • 

127 

127 

133 

100 1 

95.7 


33,844 

36,475 

... 

1,692 

''S?i 



BuJiiarla 

12 

17 

31 

67.0 

37.6 

1.371 

3,401 

4.873 


170 


403 

28J 

Denmark. . 

122 

124 

97 

98.4 

125.9 

39.242 

41.339 

1 26,711 

1 

l.%2 

2.067 

1,336 

94 9 

146 4 

Pfnl|knii . . 

8 

7 

6 

109 3 

140.1 

1.764 

1,517 

> 1,214 

) 88 

76 

61 

1163 

145.3 

France x). . 

710 

748 

780 

94.8 

91.0 

177.604 

183,379 

198.168 

8,880 

9,169 

9,908 

96.9 

89.6 

EngLandW . 

357 

367 

319 

97.2 

ni.9 

64,774 

75.040! 63,836 

1 3,239 

3.752 

3,192 

, 863 

101.5 

Scotland . . 

7 

7 

3 

908 

269 8 

1.525 

1.478, 490 

1 76 

74 

25 

1 103 2 

311 1 

Hungary . . 

122 

116 

128 

104 6 

95.1 

24.122 

16 953 

; 22.676 

1 1.206 

848 

1,134 

142 3 

106.4 

•Italy. . .. . 


227 

238 


-.. 

.. 

51.252 

i 56.494 

1 

2,563 

2,825 

j . 

... 

^Latvia . . 


38 

2) 29 



... 

6.47113) 5,749 


324 

3 ) 287 

I ... 

... 

•Ultbuania. . 

17 

17 

8 

100 0 

210.2 


2.99g| 1.423 


150 

71 

... 


Netherlands. 

108i 102! Ill 

I 106.3 

97.3 

35.274 

33.6481 37.188 

‘ 1.764 

1,682 

1,859 

104.8 

94.9 

•Poland . . 

297 

293 

327 

101.3 

91.0 


55.128 62,945 

... 

2.756 

3,147 



* Romania 

72» 91 

8) 

1 79.5 

' 889 


13.812 12.292 

! 

691 

615 



Sweden . . 

126i 125 

105 

100 7* 119.5 

40.477 

41.l38i 32.391 

1 2,024 

2,057 

1.620 

98*4 

1*25.0 

Switzerland 

4i 4 

4 

113.3 

1194 

1.543 

1.32: 

1 M6I 

1 77 

66 

58 

116 7 

132.9 

Caecho&lov . 

381 1 387 

425 

98.4 

89 7 

92.452 

80.52 

1 100,434 

4,623 

4,026 

5,022 

1148 

92,1 

•Vugoslavia . 

75 

74 

100 

100.4 

75.1 

1 ** 

; 10.675 14.001 

1 

534 

700 

1 •" 

... 

•U.S S R. . 

4)3.021 

3.0271 3.144 

99 8 

96 1 

1 

1 

357,37 

1 233.6U 


17.868 

1I.66C 

1 - 

... 


56 

53 

' 49 

106.5 

1132 

1 11.380 

! 9,316' 9,283 

it 569 

> 466 

464 

11122.2 

122 6 

United States 

785 

763 

801 

102 9 

98 0 

1 190.100 

158.160 178.88^ 

1 ' 9.505 

7.908 

8.944 

11202 

106 3 

♦Turkey 

61 

51 

» 

119.5 

1580 

... 

i 6.6u' 5.603 

M . . 

331 

28C 

1 ... 

1 

ToiAla 

3.849 

3.848| 3.853 

t 1 

99.9 

j 99.9 

1 953,669^ 905,550 934,075 

; 47,684 

1 45,278 

1 46,70^1105.3 

1 102.1 

1_ 


•1 LouiUncs not includctl lu the totals — x) Including beets for distilleries — 2) Average 1932 to 1934 
3) Average 1933 and 1934 — 4) Area sown on 15 May, that estimated for the plan was 3,076,000 acres 


Guadeloupe The sugar yield for the season 11)35-36 was 1,040,000 centals {52,000 
short tons); this amount is slightly more than that of the preceding season, which 
was a record yield. 

Surinam' The old plantations of sugar-cane were favoured by good weather during 
the third quarter of 193b, but the young plantations suffered irom scarcity of rain. 

French Indo-Chtna Crop condition was normal at the end of October throughout 
Annam and good in Cochin-China. In Tonkin cutting for raw consumption and the 
extraction of molasses had begun. 

India: Harvesting and grinding continued in December in the Punjab, where the 
weather had been dry prior to the beginning of that month. In the first week of De¬ 
cember rain was general. ^ 

In Bihar crop condition w^as good on 7 December There had been only light 
rains in the preceding four weeks. Grinding began in mid-November. Orissa had 
even less rain during this period, cane was maturing in Cuttack. Dry weather also 
prevailed in Bengal. 

Madras had moderate rains and on 12 December crop condition was fair. 
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Iran: According to the most recent estimates, the total yield of sugar-beet in 
Iran this year will be about 5,300,000 centals (260,000 short tons). 

Japan: According to the most recent estimate production of cane-sugar in 1936-37 
will be about 2,723,000 centals (136,100 short tons) against 2,427,000 (121,300) in 1935- 
1936 and 2,018,000 (100,900) on the average of the five years ending 1934-35; percen¬ 
tages 112.2 and 134.9. 

Java and Madura: During the first half of November there were local- showers 
in several parts of the covmtry, with varying, but in general satisfactory, effects. The 
condition of the cane varies from good to very good and cutting is proceeding regu¬ 
larly except in some areas where the rain has been insufficient. 

In the latter half of November rainfall was not satisfactorily distributed. Though 
here and there insufficient rains fell to neutralize the effects of the drought the plant¬ 
ings as a whole profited by the moisture. 

After-cultivation was in full progress save where precipitation was inadequate 
or where in very restricted areas heavy rains hindered operations. 

As much labour was at this time absorbed for the working of the saicahs the 
numbers available were not everywhere .sufficient. 

White lice caused local damage and there was also some local damage by rats. 

Taiwan: The condition of the sugar-cane crop, which is at present being cut 
is generally speaking mediocre; the cane on young plantations is growing normally 

Union of South Africa: According to the most recent estimate production of 
cane-sugar for 1936-37 will be about 8,900,000 centals (445,000 short tons) against 
8,346,000 (417,300) in 1935-36 and 7,312,000 (365,600) on the average of the five j ears 
ending 1934-35: percentages 106,6 and 121.7. 


VINES 

The crop estimates published in the table below are still relatively few, 
incomplete and in some cases merely provisional and approximate. 

The clearest and most important facts they demonstrate are the further 
reduction in the estimate of probable French production, which should not 
exceed 880 million Imperial gallons (1,060 million American gallons) and the 
appreciable increase in the estimate for Italy, of which production is just below 
the average and not 20 per cent below as was expected. 

The crop declarations of Algeria indicate a })roduction 20 (25) to 40 (50) 
million gallons above that generally forecast but still extremely low. In the 
Danubian area the first provisional and approximate estimate for Romania 
confirms the previous forecasts, while the figure for Bulgaria is only calculated 
from the figure of total grape production already known. ‘ Finally, in Central 
Europe the first official estimate for Germany indicates a crop a little larger 
than appeared to be expected last month and distinctly above the average, 
while the estimate for Austria conforms to expectations. 

The information received for countries that have not yet supplied any crop 
estimate includes confirmation of the fact that the Spanish crop will be very 
small, having been satisfactory practically only in Ea Mancha, without taking 
into account the troubled conditions in which the vintage has been made. The 
Portuguese crop also appears likely to be rather mediocre. If the information 



Vines {for wine). 


Countries 


AREA W BEARING 


1936 


I93S 


Average 

1930-1934 


1,000 acres 


%1936 


1935 

100 


aver¬ 

age 

=» lOOl 


Production of wine 


1936 


1935 


Average 

1930 x 934 


1,000 Imperial gallons 


% 1936 


1935 

*■ looj 


aver¬ 
age 
w 100 


Germany .... 


181 


177 


177 

Austria . 


76 


67 


69 

Bulgaria. 

1 ) 

230 

i) 

223 

I) 

211 

Spain. 




3.416 


3.329 

France 

1 






crop declared . . 

3 ) 

3,465 


3,719 


3.537 

total crop .... 




3,828 


3.809 

Greece. 

4 ) 

387 

4) 

372 

4 ) 

342 

Hungarv. 




472 


475 

ItaJv: 

1 






unmixed . . . 

j 


5 ) 

(2.415) 

5 ) 

(2.405) 

mixed. . 



5 ) 

(7.274) 

5 ) 

(7.296) 

total .... 



5)6) 3,266 

|5)6) 

3.259 1 

Luxemburg . . . 

7) 

3 

7) 

3 

7) 

3 

IVirtugal . . 


— 


— 

IS) 

868 ^ 

Romania ... 


— 


_ 

\<)) 

570 i 

Switzerland . . . 


32 


33 

1 

32 ! 

Czechoslovakia . , 

7) 

62 

7) 

58 

7) 

48 > 

Yugoslavia . , 

i[ 

... 


512 

1 

478 

Algeria 


965 


987 


838 

French Morocco 

;i 



42 > 

24 

Tuni*^!*! . . . 

il 

il 

i 


no 


102 


101.9 

101.8 

t 71,615 

t 91,192 

t 60,266 

78.5 

118.8 

114.1 

109 9 

20.040 

30,335 

24,216 

66.1 

82.8 

103.1 

108.9 

?)t 37.000 

2)t 68.0001 

t 48.443 

55.0 

77.0 

1 



t 374.776 

t 439.829 



93.2 

98.0 

868,681 

1,606,646 

1,196,392 

54.1 

72.6 




1.673.259 i 

1,251,434 



104.0 

11*3 2 

t *38,167 

t 108.804 

i 67.814 

*35.1 

*56.3 




1 62.870 

i 75.246 





2 ) 790,000 

1.065.981 

800.640 

_ 

75.0 

99.0 

*89.1 

*8^7 

1,188 

1.559 

' 1.581 1 

76.2 

75.1 

— 


... 1 

130,321 

i 172.989! 



— 


132.000 

230,052 

181,115 

*57.0 

*73.0 

99.5 

102.6j 

! 

23,889 

11.312 



105.8 

129 6j 


13.217 

8,931 


• • • 




119,179 

1 

86,302 

*” 


97.7 

115.ll 

253,562 

! 

' 415.975 

381,390 

61. 0 ! 

66.5 


... 


11.439 8,358: ... 



1 

... j 


1 37,396 

1 

j 28,782 

1 



t Mint 1 hectolitre represents about o ^ hi of wine for Bulgaria, Greece, Hungarv and I,u.vcmburg, for Ger¬ 
many, the coelficicnt is 93 and for Spain 97-98 

I) All vines, including vines for table grapes - 2 ) Figure calculated from the production of wine-grapes — 

3) The apparent diminution of bearing area is due in part to the fact thit a relativelv small number of growers 
declared their crops (1,413,000 in 1936 against 1,658,000 in 1935 and 1,512,000 for the live years average 

4) All vines for wines, including those not 111 bearing - 5) Average 1931-1934 — 6) Representative area, calcul¬ 
ated b\ c uniting the area of mixed crop as representing 11 7 of the same area under unmixed crop, according 
to the number of vines per acre in 1929. — 7) Total area of all vines, including 4,200 to 4,900 acres of vines for 
table grape-., and area not in bearing — 8) Figure for 1929, representing the area of all vines, including vines 
for table grapes and raisin. — 9) Approximate figure for 1932 area in bearing of all vines was 675,000 acre& in 
1932 and area of vines for table grapes was 100,000 acres in 1931. 


received last month from Greece is taken into account (i) it would appear that the 
total production of the three large European exporters - Spain, Portugal and 
Greece will be something like 400 (480) to 450 (550) million gallons, consider¬ 
ably smaller than that of last year, which was 572 (687) million and than the 
five-year average of 664 (798) million. 

Non-official estimates confirm the fact that the Yugoslav crop has not been 
satisfactory and there is no reason to modify the indication of a total production 
3^0 (370) to 330 (400) million gallons given last month for the total of the 
Banubian countries - Romania, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

The production of the United States is somewhat unsatisfactor}- and rather 
below the average. 


(i) The figures, which are put in the table, were communicated when the Bulletin was under 
press. They confirm the forecasts given here. 
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If account is taken of all the elements above indicated ~ crop estimates 
for certain countries and less precise information for others - it would appear 
that the partial corrections made in the provisional estimates of last month 
neutralize each other fairly completely and that there is therefore no reason to 
modify the general indication given for the entire production of wine in the 
northern hemisphere. Not taking into account the Soviet Union, this production 
would still appear to be fairly close to the figure of 2,860 (3,430) million gallons. 

P. V. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

France: Statements regarding the wine crop in the four important producing 
departments of the south - Herault, Oard, Aude and the Pyastern Pyrenees - show 
an even greater deficit than was expected last month, the outturn this year is lower 
by 88 million Imperial (106 million American) gallons, that is, by one-fifth, than 
the previous minimum since the war, namely in 1926. The deficit would seem to 
be less important taking che departments of the south-west basin of the Craronne as 
a whole, for in this region it is only one-third, thanks to the rather satisfactory yield 
in the Gironde (Bordelais), and in spite of the sometimes considerable deficit which 
has occurred in some departments, in the cast central districs - Burgundy and the 
Rhone basin the production will be about 40 per cent less than last year. The 
deficit will be considerably greater in the west - the Charente districts and the Loire 
basin ~ and in the eavSt - Champagne, Lorraine and Alsace - where the deficit will repre¬ 
sent from bo to 70 per cent, of last year’s production 

Judging from the estimates based on the results of the harvests, more or less 
exactly known, the P'rench crop, including undeclared quantities, seems to amount 
on the whole to about 880 million Imperial (t,o6o million American) gallons, and 
would therefore be less than the previous minimum crop of i<)2(> totalling 937 million 
Imperial (1,268 million American) gallons (i). 

Taking into account the abundant private and trade stocks remaining from last 
season, the supplies for this season would appear to be less than the normal volume for 
the period prior to 1933-34 by about 100 million Imperial (130 million American) gallons. 

November, which was rain}- especially in the vrest during the first fortnight, 
and fairly fine with variable temperatures during the second half of tlie month, was 
quite favourable to work in the vineyards In the south pruning was progressing 
at the end of November 

Production of table grapes this year is about 2,^82,000 centals against 2,681,000 in 
I >35 and 2,687,000 on the average of the five years ending 1934, percentages 88 9 and 88.7. 

Italy. Jt is oificially estimated that the crop of wine grapes is this year 75 per cent 
of the last one It would be about 124 million centals, that is, nearly the same as the 
average crop of the five years ending 1934 ^^f tbis quantity, it may be estimated 

that 4.5 million centals in rounded figures w'cre consumed fresh. On this basis and 
assuming that the yield of grajies in must w^as nearly normal, it may be estimated 
that wine production is about 770 to 790 million Imperial gallons (920 to 950 million 
American gallons). The latter figure, distinctly higher than the conjectural figure given 
last month, is published in the table 

Bomania. Vintage results were very variable In the Old Kingdom and in Basa- 
rabia the crop varies from average to bad while in Transylvania it was fairly satisfactory. 


(i) The figuie put in the table and communicated when the Bulletin was under press, would 
indicate a total crop of 900 million Impciial (i,o8f) million American) gallons. 
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Argentina: An exact enquiry has been made for the first time by the administration 
of indirect taxes to determine precisely the stocks of worked- up wine; as the enquiry 
was carried out in August, after the completion of operations in the industrial cellars 
and before the first shipments of new wines, the results may be regarded as giving 
an exact picture of the position at the beginning of the commercial season 1936-37. 
This new precision with respect to previous evaluations makes a certain care necessary 
in comparing the results with preceding years; the percentages are given, however, 
as roughly indicative. 

The quantity of wine worked up this year and representing the commercial 
outturn of i935”36 (excluding household production) is 126,500,000 Imperial gallons 
(151,900,000 American gallons) against 97,200,000 (116,700,000) in 1934-35 
123,500,000 (148,400,000) on the average of the five preceding years; 130.2 per cent 
and 102.4 per cent. It must be borne in mind that the Junta Reguladora dos Vinos 
bought and removed from vinification about 30 j)er cent, if not more of the grape crop. 

The stock of old wines in August use to 69 7 (82.1) million gallons, which gave a 
total of over 196 (235) millions, of which three-fourths were of red wines and one- 
fourth of white. This total is appreciably above the quantity absorbed b}' commercial 
consumption. 

United States: This year’s outturn of wine seems to be less than was anticipated. 
According to a report prepared by the Secretary of the Wine Institute, the quantity of 
grapes employed for wine-making this year in California seemed to be only half that 
used last year and would be about 9 million (‘entals ((>00,000 short tons); the total 
outtuni of wine will thus barely amount to 66 million Imperial (80 million American) 
gallons and will probably be le.ss than the average for the five seasons prior to i<>35. 

The same report states that the stocks of old native wines existing at the be¬ 
ginning of the new season w^ere le.ss than last year at the same period, as the demand 
for Californian wines has increased to more than 60 per cent, in the hyastern States. 
It is therefore expected that present supplies will be almost exhausted during the 
season and that stocks remaining at harvest times in 1936 will be much reduced in 
(juantity. This situation has caused a 75 jx*r cent rise in the price of wine grapes 
at the .source, and it is expected that a similar ri.se will occur in the price of wine 
manufactured for the trade 

Syria and Lebaon Vineyards were in good condition and quotations were from 
90 to 100 at the end of Novx‘mber, a good crop w^as expected on the whole. 

Algeria The figures for crop statements published in the following table are 
somewhat Irgher than was anticipated a month ago Taking into account declared 
stocks, the season's .supplies are only about 40 million Imperial (50 million American) 
gallons, that is, 12 per cent below tho.se of the fi\e sea.sons prior to 1934-35. 

Fennentation w'as on the whole complete at the beginning of December towards 
the end it was hampered by the cold weatlier. 

The W'eatlier, wiiich was generally good during the fir.st half of November, was 
rather rainy during the latter half of the month. Ripening w\as sati.sfactor}’ in nio.st 
cases in the department of Algiers, w'here the leaves had not all fallen by the end of 
November, in the department of Oran the leaves fell prematurely in consequence of 
the severe attacks of mildew and oidiuni, resulting in the sprouting of >oung shoots 
which were unfavourable to the vines, but their growiih was arre.sted by the cold w’cather, 

French Morocco: Drought prevailed from 15 October to 20 November, but 
abundant rains fell throughout Western Morocco during the la.st ten days of the 
month. Pruning had commenced at the end of the month. 

Union of South Africa: A good grape crop was expected. 



Australia: The outturn of wine in 1935-36 is at present estimated at about 
16,923,000 Imperial (20,323,000 American) gallons; this figure, the highest ever ob¬ 
tained in Australia is 4.1 per cent, more than that of i 934“35 and 14.6 per cent, above 
the average for the five preceding years; the increase is due to the irrigated vines 
whose yield attained a record figure, amoimting to 38.3 per cent, of the total produc¬ 
tion. The total volume of stocks on 30 June last, i. e, three months after the be¬ 
ginning of the trade year, amounted to a record figure* 17,468,000 Imperial 
(21,951,000 American) gallons, and was 16 per cent higher than that of June 30th 
1935, 52.4 per cent above the previous five-year average. During the 1935-36 season, 
exports and home consumption rose considerably, q per cent, in the former case and 
7 per cent, in the latter. However, distillation has increased still more, totalling 21.5 
per cent, more than during the preceding season, the amounts distilled reaching the 
considerable figure of 11,221,000 Imperial (15,852,000 American) gallons, namely, 24 3 
per cent above the average for the period 1929-30 to 1933-34 

OLIVES 

France The olive crop, which is variable in certain departments, will be more 
or less equal to an average crop 

Greece: According to information collected by the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
production of olive oil this season will be below that of last season, which was not 
very abundant either. The olive harvest is still in progress and will be completed 
during the month of January 

Italy It is confirmed that production is poor Quality is \ariable and in some 
areas not good, especially owing to fly 


Olive and olive-oil production. 



Area 

English measures 

1 American measures 

% 1936 37 

Countries 

1930 / 

1935 / 

Aver. 

1930 / 

% 1936-37 

1036 / 

1935 / 

Aver 

1930 / 

1936 / 

1935/ 

Aver. 

1930 / 

1935/ 




1931 





1931 



1931 

A\er 


1937 

I93<> 

h 1934 / 

1935 / 

1936 

=a 100 

Aver 

1937 

1936 

^ 1934 / 

1937 

1936 

^ 1 934 / 

1936 




1935 



1935 

1 


1935 

« roo 

u XOO 


Thousand acres 

*>100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand 


Spain .... 


4.747 

4,684 



... 

\t) ... 

49,629 

9,696 

33,013 

6,341 

... 

4.962.944 
127.411 

3,301,344 

83.324 

... 

... 

France. . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

s) ... 

1,026 



102,559 

76,177 



Greece i) . . 






(S) 246 

735 

681 

24,620 

73.540 

68.059 

33 5 

36 2 



1,912 



b) 1.151 

1,944 

2.484 

15,124 

25,548 

32.637 

59.2 

463 

Italy . . 

... 

2,080 

. . . 

.. . 

5)2)20.500 

28,001 

26,488 

2.050,000 

2,800.098 

2,648,766 

73 0 

77 2 

... 

3,045 

3,323 

. . . 

... 

9 3 ) 3,086 

4,651 

4.152 

40,558 

61,122 

54,55/ 

66.4 

74.3 

Portugal 4 ). . 

... 

... 

5)1,189 

.. . 

... 

19 ... 

9.288 

7,196 

928,798 

719,565 



— 






10 ... 

1,162 

962 

-ft 

15,272 

12,637 



Algeria 6 ) . . 


175 

5 ) 169 



I:;'"'." 

175 

224 


17,496 

22,422 




* • • 

... 

2,266 

2,654 


226,606 

265,352 

’*! 1 


Tunisia . . . 






324 

342 


4,257 

4,499 








t) 1.213 

1,213 

1.021 

15,934 

15,934 

13,413 

166 0 | 

118 8 


s) Olives. — t) on. — a) Pure crop. — b) Mixed crop — i) olive production refers to table olives. — 
2) Figure calculated on the basis of approximate percentages of 1935 36 — 3) Approximate — 4) Crushed 
olivts — 5 ) Average iq 33*34 and 1934 35 — 0 ) pianUtions of cultivated olives having at least 30 trees per 
hectare and including about 47 per cent of the total olives cultivated (9,400,000, of which 7,525,000 in bearing, 
on the average of the five years ending X 934 - 3 ‘) and 9,860,000, of which 8,493,000 in bearing, in 1035 36 - 
7 ) Olives for preset ving — 8) Olives for oil 
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Syria and Lebanon: Conditions during November were favourable. The condition 
of the trees was still good and quotations were from 90 to 100 at the end of the month; 
a good average crop was expected on the whole. 

Algeria: Generally speaking the crop is expected to be only half that of a normal 
season. Crop condition was good at the beginning of December. Ripening is progress¬ 
ing slowly. Black olives for preserving are ripening under favourable conditions but, 
though good, the fruit is scarce. Fly has caused considerable damage ever3rwhere, and 
this, added to that already caused by starlings, has reduced the crop still further. 

French Morocco: Harvest was in full swing at the end of November in all districts; 
work has been pushed on in consequence of the increasingly important losses caused 
by starlings. The yield will doubtless be only average. 

THE WORLD STATISTICAL SITUATION OF LINSEED 

The latest estimates of production communicated by Germany, Romania 
and Bulgaria in November and December, confirm for 1936 a European linseed 
crop larger than that of 1935 and decidedly above the average. The factor 
which has determined the increase in volume of European production is essent¬ 
ially the extension of flax cultivation for seed which, after a somewhat marked 
decline from 1929 to 1931, has shown a steady recovery in nearly all the pro¬ 
ducing countries. In the present season in fact, apart from Estonia, Romania 
and Hungary, in which the area has been reduced as compared .with 1935 
and even, in Hungary, as compared with the average, all the producing coun¬ 
tries have continued to extend the crop. 

Among the countries w^hich have especially intensified linseed growing 
special mention may be made of Germany, which although this crop was intro¬ 
duced only a few years ago, already occupies the third place in European 
production (not including the U. S. S. R.), standing immediately after Poland 
and Lithuania. Production estimates have not yet been received from Poland, 
Estonia, the Netherlands, France, Belgium and some countries of less impor¬ 
tance; according, however, to the available information a satisfactory crop may 
be reckoned on for these countries as a whole, similar to that harvested last 
year, and therefore much above the average. 

There is still no production estimate for the U. S. S. R., but, contrary to 
what has been the case in the flax-growing countries of Europe, the crop has 
been for some years on the decline. In fact, the area as established by the 
Plan for the 1936 crop, while remaining almost unchanged as compared with 
the previous year, shows a reduction of about 14 per cent, as compared with 
the average. At the same time the information available as to the course of 
the season, which has been on the whole favourable to the development of the 
crop, and as to the measures adopted by the Soviet Government with regard 
to the improvement of the product in quality, points to a more abundant linseed 
harvest than that of 1935, and one also somewhat exceeding the average, cal¬ 
culated at 16,800,000 centals (29,900,000 bushels). 

The Soviet production of linseed, although considerable, has no impor¬ 
tance for world trade, as its volume is almost entirely absorbed by the require¬ 
ments of the internal market. 
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COXTNTRIES 

f) Area 




t) PRODl:CT 10 ^ 




1936 

* 936/37 

1933 

1935/36 

Aver. 
1930 
to 1934 

i930.'3i 

to 

1934/35 

% 1936 

1936/37 

1936 

1936 / 

1937 

1935 

1933 / 

1936 

Aver. 

1930 

to 1934 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

*936 

1936/37 

*935 

1933/36 

Aver. 
1930 
to 1934 

1930/31 

to 

1934/35 

% 1936 

1936/37 

1935 

1935 / 

1936 
«= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

«• 100 

1933 

1935 / 

1936 

100 

Aver, 

■■ 100 

z,ooo acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 pounds 






Fibre 








Germany i) . 

109 

55 

18 

197.9 

614.5 

657 

303 

2 ) 94 

65,679 

30,330 

2 ) 9,354 

216.5 

702.1 

Austria 3 ) . . 

4 

5 

6 

94.7 

74.1 

12 

12 

17 

1.230 

1,160 

1,708 

106.1 

72.0 

♦Belgium . . . 

52 

47 

35 

112.6 

149.7 

* B * 

343 

219 


34,347 

21.922 

. *. 


Bulgaria . . . 

6 

6 

1 

108.9 

423.1 

14 

8 

3 

V,412 

786 

336 

179.6 

420.2 

i^stonia . . . 

70 

73 

51 

96.6 

137.1 

207 

231 

144 

20,675 

23,073 

14,448 

89.6 

143.1 

♦IrishFree State 


5 

2 

... 


* * ft 

23 

7 

ft ft ft 

2,300 

689 

... 


•Finland 4 ) • • 

12 

12 

10 

102.9 

l‘23.9 


39 

32 

ft ft ft 

3.946 

3.236 

•. • 


France . . . 

97 

82 

44 

117.6 

222.9 

563 

479 

247 

56,317 

47.885 

24,652 

117.6 

228.4 

*N. Ireland . . 

25 

28 

13 

91.4 

188.0 

... 

154 

62 


15,438 

6,156 


... 

Hungary , . 

9 

6 

5) 8 

130.3 

102.1 

42 

21 

5 ) 27 

4,239 

2,125 

5) 2.666 

1^.5 

159.0 

•Italy .... 


9 

10 




44 

48 

,.. 

4,381 

4.7671 

,,, 


I^atvia. . . . 

“i67 

168 

105 

‘ 99.6 

159.0 

* 398 

547 

310 

39,838 

54.697 

30,975 

72.8 

i28.6 

Ifithuania 4 ) • 

208 

194 

146 

107.0 

142.0 

628 

703 

459 

62.766 

70,328 

45.936 

89.2 

136.6 

Netherlands . 

36 

23 

17 

153.3 

207.7 

256 

187 

114 

25,618 

18,723 

11,3651 

W&8 

225.4 

•Poland . . , 

330 

305 

253 

108.4 

130.5 

• ft ft 

878 

712 


87,811 

71.195 


.., 

•Romania. . . 

71 

77 

55 

9I.3| 

128.2 

ft • • 

210 

129 

ft • 

21.007 

12,915 

. . . 


Czechoslovakia 

40 

33 

22 

122 . 0 ! 

180.7 

197 

149 

95 

19.706 

14.923 

9,541 

132.1 

206.5 

•Yugoslavia . . 

33 

30 

30 

liO.8 

111.5 


222 

226 


22,169 

22,604 

... 

... 

fatal Europe . 

746 

645 

418 

//5.8 

I 77 J 

2,974 

2,640 

1,510 

297,480 

264,030 

150,981 

112.5 

196.9 

•IT. S. S. R 6) . 

7) 5.072 

5,206 

5.513 

97.4 

92.0 


12,125 

11,322 

... 

1,212,546 

1,132,197 

... i 

.. • 

Rgypt .... 

6 

5 

1 3 

I24.7j 

182.8 

41 

29 

21 

4,121 

2.929 

2,083 

140.7 

197.9 

Totals . . 

752 

650 

421 

115.61 

177.2 

3,015 

2,669 

1,531 

301,601 

266,959 

153,064 

112.9 

197.1 


Linseed. 


Germany . , 

109 

55 

18 

197.8 

614.3 

715 

366 

2 ) 105 

I, 

0 : 

1,276 

000 bush 
56 pour 
654 

els 

ids 

2 ) 187 

195.1 

682.5 

•Austria . . * 


3 

4 

-. - 


12 

12 

14 

21 

22 

24 

98.2 

87.3 

•Belgium . . . 

52 

47 

35 

112.6 

149,7 


241 

174 

- - r 

430 

311 

-, - 

... 

Bulgaria . . . 

6 

6 

1 

108.9 

423.1 

42 

26 

6 

75 

46 

10 

163.4 

721.5 

•Estonia . . . 

70 

73 

51 

96.6 

137,1 


207 

161 


369 

288 

t r 

1 f T 

•France . . . 

97 

82 

44 

117.6 

222.9 


340 

204 


607 

364 



Hungary. . . 

16 

24 5 ) 30 

66.6 

53.4 

1*24 

117 

5 ) 141 

221 

210 

5 ) 251 

105.5 

87.8 

•Italv . . . . 

-.. 

10 

15 




49 

78 


88 

140 



I.atvia . . . 

167 

168 

105 

99.6 

159.0 

355 

454 

299 

633 

811 

533 

78.1 

116.8 

l,ithuania 4 ) . 

208 

194 

146 

107.0 

142.0 

778 

833 

559 

1,389 

1,487 

999 

93.4 

139.0 

•Netherlands . 

330 

23 

17 

153.3 

207.7 

_ 

153 

98 

273 

176 


. * 

•Poland , . . 

36 

305 

253 

108.4 

130.5 

- - - 

1,564 

1,105 


2.793 

1,974 

. 


Romania . . 

71 

77 

55 

91.3 

128.2 

299 

252 

232 

534 

450 

415 

118.8 

128.7 

Czechoslovakia 

40 

33 

22 

122.0 

180.7 

134 

126 

71 

239 

225 

127 

106.2 

187,7 

Total Europe . 

617 

557 

377 

lli,l 

763.4 

2,447 

2,174 

1,413 

4,367 

3,883 

2,522 

112,6 

173.2 

•U. S. S. R. 8 ) . 

9 ) 5,800 

5,758 

6,724 

100.7 

86.2 


... 

16.708 

•.. 

,,. 

29,836 

... 

... 

Canada * . • 

468 

214 

432 

218.3 

108.2 

996 

824 

1.321 

1,779 

1,472 

2,359 

120.9 

75.4 

United States. 

1,180 

2.014 

2,107 

58.6 

56.0 

3.308 

7,909 

6,440 

5,908 

14,123 

11,501 

41.8 

51.4 

India T . . . 

3.402 

3,410 

3,118 

99.8 

109.1 

8,602 

9,408 

8,714 

15,360 

16,800 

15,560 

91.4 

98.7 

♦Turkey • • • 

44 

24 

35 

183.5 

128.4 

... 

134 

99 

240 

177 

.. • 

... 

i5gypt.... 

6 

5 

3 

124.7 

1824 

43 

36 

25 

77 

64 

44 

119.2 

173.9 

•Eritrea. ... 

. • • 

2 

xo) 4 


... 


13 

10 ) 20 

• ft ft 

24 

xo) 36 


ft ft ft 

French Moroc.j 

41 

42 

52 

98.2 

78.4 

V76 

136 

246 

315 

243 

440 

129.6 

71.6 

Argentina . . 

6,536 

5.088 

I 6,678 

128.5 

97.9 

41.447 

31.416 

41,634 

74,013 

56,100 

74.347 

131.9 

99.6 

•Uruguay. . . 

... 

403 

392 


... 


1,877 

1,979 

3,552 

3,534 

... 

... 

Totals . , 

12,250 

11430 

12,767 

108.1 

96.0 

57,019 

51,903 

59,793 

101,819 

93,685 

106,773 

109.9 

95.4 


t) Tbie years indicated arc those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double 
years to the southern. — •) Countries not included in the totals. — i) The corresponding figures of production 
in dry stalks (flax and straw, Rohstengel) in 1,000 pounds are as follows: 1936 •> 328,397, 1935 X5z,652; 

average - 46,772. ~ 2) Year 1933 and 1934. — 3) The corresponding figures of production in dry stalks are as 
follows in 1,000 pounds: 1936 - 6 , 349 , i 935 - 5 , 798 , average 8,539. — 4) Hax and hemp. — 5) Year 1934. — 
0 ) “ Dolgunet* ” variety. — 7) Area harvested at i September, representing 97 % of the area fixed by the Plan 
(5,241,000 acres). — 8 ) Total area (including that for flax). —9) Total area according to the Wan. — 10) Average 
X93X to 1934. 
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In North America the present season has been characterized by very poor 
crops, due mainly to the exceptional dry weather in the spring and to, the great 
heat of the summer. It should be remarked that, while in Canada flax cultiv¬ 
ation for seed has undergone a very noticeable extension in area (118.3 per cent.) 
as compared with the previous year, also exceeding the average by 8.a per cent., 
in the United States the diminution of the area so cultivated is calculated at 
41.3 per cent, and 44.0 per cent, respectively. 

In the United States, the December estimate confirms an extremely slender 
production, scarcely 550,000 centals (1,000,000 bushels) more than the disastrously 
small crop of 1934. In Canada the estimate of production made in October - 
which will be merely revised next month - shows an increase of about 21 per 
cent, as compared with 1935, but it remains lower by 24.6 per cent, than the 
preceding five - year average. 

Taken as a whole, the production of the two North American countries 
remains very poor, hardly reaching 4,300,000 centals (7,700,000 bushels) a de¬ 
crease of more than 50 per cent, on that of 1935 which was calculated at 8,700,000 
centals (15,600,000 bushels), and of 44.5 per cent, on the average figure of the 
previous five years, taken as 7 ,8 oo,ck)o centals (13,900,000 busljels). 

In Argentina the third estimate of the area sown to linseed in 1936-37, 
made by the Government towards the end of November, indicates a slight 
increase as compared with that published in October: it is also higher by 13.2 
per cent, than the final figure of 1935-36 but remains lower by 3.4 per cent, 
than the average of the preceding five-5’ear period. The Ministry of Agriculture 
of Buenos Aires, in a cablegram of 16 December, has communicated to the Insti¬ 
tute the first estimate of production, amounting to 41,400,000 centals (74,ooo,oofi 
bushels). As already forecasted in the Crop Report of October, this estimate 


Area, production and vield of linseed in Argentina. 




Area 



I’RODUCriON 


YEARS 



% of 

1 

i 

! 

1 

1 



sown 

i 

liarvesled 

sown area 

harvested 

total 1 

1 j 

IJer acre 

harvested 


1,000 acres 

1.000 acres 

% 

j 1,000 cen lids 

1,000 bush 

centals 

busheK 

I‘)i7. 

7.290 

6,227 

85.4 

45,239 i 

1 

1 80.784 

72 

12.9 

1<)2S. 

7,055 

6.773 i 

96.0 

46.297 

82,674 

' 6.9 1 

1 12.3 

1029. 

6,944 

6.568 1 

94.6 

4J.892 

78,379 

6.7 ! 

! 11.9 

1930. 

7,092 

5,231 

73.8 

28.003 

1 50.006 

5.4 

9.6 

1031. 

7,512 

6,749 

89.8 

43,872 

78.343 

6.5 

11.6 

Ax'eraiie jgjjljt . . . 

7,179 

6,310 

87.9 

41.461 

74,037 

66 

11.7 

1932 . 

8,641 

8,263 

95.6 

49.917 

89,138 1 

1 

60 1 

10.8 

1933. 

7,401 

6.395 

86.4 1 

34.723 

62,005 , 


I 9.7 

1934 . 

6,855 

4,878 

71,2 

35,054 

i 62.596 

7.2 1 

j 12.8 

1935. 

8.103 

7,104 1 

87.7 

44.644 

79,721 , 


11.2 

1936. 

6.573 

5,088 1 

77,4 

31,416 

56,100 i 

! 

1 6.2 

1 

11.0 

Average 1032}^6 . . 

7,515 

6,346 \ 

84.4 

39,151 

69,912 i 

i 

6.2 

j 11.0 

1937. 

7,438 

6.536 

87.9 

41.447 

74,013 

6.3 

i n.3 
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virtually coincides with preceding the five-year average, being scarcely 220,000 
centals (400,000 bushels) lower, but exceeds by nearly one-third the definitive 
figure of last season, which was recently brought up to 31,400,000 centals 
(56,100,000 bushels). 

The difference between the area sown and the area harvested, due to weather 
conditions and other unfavourable factors, amounts, for the present season, to 
12.1 per cent., as compared with a difference of 22.6 per cent, in the season 
1935-36 and one of 15.6 per cent, in the average of the preceding five years. 
The yield of 6.3 centals (11.3 bushels) per acre of area harvested is higher than 
that of the previous year 6.2 centals (ii.o bushels) - coinciding precisely with 
the average yield of the five-year period 1932-36 ~ but remains lower than the 
average yield of the period 1927-31, calculated at 6.6 centals (11.7 bushels). 


Production and export of linseed in Argentina, 


YKARS 

Pro¬ 

duction 

IVXPORT 

first 

quarlCT 

second 

quarter 

third 

<inarter 

fourth 

(luarter 

Total 

absolute 

% ot pn)- 
duettou 





( 1,000 centals) 



1027 . 

45,239 

12,588 

11,175 

8,580 

9,645 

41,988 

92.8 

2928 . 

46,297 

14,008 

9,209 

10,351 

9,299 

42,867 

92.6 

J 929 . 

43,892 

14,877 

10,016 

6,618 

4,149 

35,660 

81.2 

1930 . 

28,003 

10,520 

4,661 

4.400 

6,204 

25,785 

92.1 

1931 . 

43,872 

14,112 

8.596 

10.256 

8,490 

41,454 

94 5 

Average 1927 iji . , . 

41,461 

13,221 

8,731 

8,041 

7,557 

37,550 

90.6 

1932 . 

49,917 

13.466 

9.019 

11,636 

10,580 

44.701 

89.6 

1933 . 

34,722 

11.651 

; 7,185 1 

5,968 

5,891 

30,695 

88.4 

1934 . 

35,054 

12,194 

1 5,027 1 

6,118 

6,%2 

30.301 

86.5 

1933 . 

44,644 

13,902 

! 8,547 1 

8,391 

8,351 

39,191 

87 8 

1936 . 

31,416 

10,020 

5,210 

8,069 




Average 1932!36 . . . 

39,151 

12,247 

6,998 

8,036 




1937 . ' . . . 

41,447 

... 




1 



The export of Argentine linseed was lower than normal during the first 
six months of 1936, but showed a perceptible recovery in the course of the 
third quarter, during which the total export slightly exceeded the corresponding 
average quantities exported in the last ten years. 

On the basis of the production as estimated in advance and taking into 
account the quantities which will be absorbed by the national linseed-oil indu¬ 
stry and by the seed reserve and the almost negligible stocks of the past season, 
the Argentine Government has estimated at 38,100,000 centals (68,100,000 
bushels) the exportable surplus for 1937. 

Uruguay up to the present has not yet communicated any estimate of the 
area set aside for linseed in the season 1936-37. From non-official informa¬ 
tion, however, an extension of the area is expected and good results seem 
likely, as in Argentina. 
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In IndiB,, which occupies the second place among the linseed-exporting coun¬ 
tries, the season has been on the whole favourable to the crop but, owing to 
damage caused by bad weather at the time of harvesting, the volume of pro¬ 
duction shows a decrease of about 9 per cent as compared with 1935 and of 
1.3 per cent as compared with the average, in spite of the fact that the area 
utilized for linseed has remained practically without variation as compared 
with the previous year and exceeds the average by 9.1 per cent. 


Area and production in and exports jroni India. 


YI5ARS 

Area 

PRO- 

DITCTION 



EXPORT.S 


“ 

first 

quarter 

second 

quarter 

third 1 
quarter j 

fourth 1 
quarter 

Total 

absolute 

% of 
produc¬ 
tion 


1,000 acres 



( 1,000 centaK) 



1037. 

3,331 

9,094 1 

620 

1,239 

1 1.596 

i 1.400 1 

i 4,855 i 

53 4 

1038 .... 

3,311 

7.796 1 

747 

1,204 

! 1,078 

1 798 ‘ 

3,827 

49.1 

1030. 

3.1 II : 

7.211 1 

432 

1,250 

2,368 

1 1.554 

, 5.604 

77 7 

1030 . 

2,802 1 

8.512 

388 

' 3.029 : 

1.898 i 538 

i 5.853 

68 8 

1031. 

3.010 j 

8.446 

280 

948 

1 606 

i 

2,519 

29.8 

Avi'raae . . . 


8,212 ! 

1 

493 ! 

1 

t,534 

1 1.509 

1 

994 

4,530 

55 2 

1033 . 

3,062 

9.317 

1 

459 

423 

1 

i 390 

456 

1,728 

186 

1033 . 

3,301 

9,094 

346 

l.lll 

3,274 

3,051 

7.782 

85.6 

10.34. 

3,262 

8,422 

1,052 

2,019 

1,739 

1,347 

6,157 

73 1 

1035 . 

3.410 

9,407 

214 

1,005 

282 

1.418 

2,919 

31 0 

103') . 

3,403 

8,602 

1.003 

2.209 1 

2,006 



... 

Average jg 32-36 . , . 

3,288 

8,968 

6,5 

1.353 

1.538 

1 

••• 



The export movement of Indian linseed during the first nine months of the 
current year was very marked, owing to the favourable price situation on the 
international market, and in fact exports reached the record figure of 5,200,000 
centals (9,300,000 bushels) as compared with hardly 1,500,000 centals (2,700,000 
bushels) during the same period of the preceding year. 

The export figures of this year have also proved higher by 120,000 centals 
(220,000 bushels) than the corresponding very high figure of 1930, and exceed 
by nearly 50 per cent the average shipments of the same period of 1927-31. 
reckoned at 3,500,000 centals (6,300,000 bushels). In the total of exports of 
the period under review are included 1,000,000 centals (1,800,000 bushels) exported 
during the first quarter of the current year - a very high figure, which exceeds the 
corresponding exports of a long series of years if those of 1934 be omitted - and 
drawn from stocks of linseed voluntarily accumulated by the growers in the 
expectation of an improvement of prices on the international market. This 
policy of accumulation of stocks in the hands of the growers, the result of conti¬ 
nued price decline, was expecially marked during the years 1931, 1932 and 1935, 
during which the volume of exports, in relation to the corresponding production 
figures, dropped to proportions very markedly below normal, while at the same 
time the Argentine crops were very large. 










Information available on the new Indian harvest shows that sowings 
were made under good conditions; the results, however, depend intimately on the 
amount of winter rainfall. 

Among the African countries the most important linseed-growing country 
is French Morocco. Here, on an area nearly equivalent to that of last year but 
less than the average by some 22 per cent a crop has been obtained exceeding by 
29.6 per cent, the very small one of 1935, which was seriously damaged by the 
spring drought, but at the same time 28.4 per cent, less than the average of the 
five preceding years. 

To sum up, taking account of the estimates already available, which refer 
to the majority of the producing countries, and of the information relating to the 
crop for the other countries which have not yet made production estimates, 
world production of linseed in 1936-37 (not including the U. S. S. R.) may be 
estimated at between 62 and 64 million centals (no and 114 million bushels) 
as compared with 56.7 (101.2) in 1935 and 63.7 (113.8) on the average of the 
preceding five-year period. 

It follows that, in spite of seriously short harvests in North America and of 
the losses which have reduced Indian production, the 1936-37 linseed season 
may be classed among the years of fairly abundant harvests ,a position mainly 
due to the favourable results anticipated in Argentina and to the increase in 
European production. 

The position of the principal unseed importing countries. 

In spite of the increase in exports of Indian linseed imports of the 

principal European and extra-European countries during the first ten months 
of the current year indicate in general an appreciable decrease as compared wich 
the corresponding figures of 1935; in fact, except for Great Britain and France, 
the net imports of which show increases respectively of 730,000 (1,300,000) and 
640,000 (1,100,000) in comparison with those of the corresponding period of 
last year, all other countries have reduced the volume of their purchases. 

Particularly noticeable has been the contraction of the imports into the 
Netherlands—about 2,200,000 centals (3,900,000 bushels) as compared with 1935 
—a country occupying the first place in the European linseed-oil industry, and 
also into Germany, of which the net volume of imports has fallen during the 
period under review very much below the normal level. Among the extra-Euro¬ 
pean countries the United States also show a considerable reduction of imports 
as compared with the figures of the preceding years. 

In connection with the reduction in volume of linseed imports observed this 
year, it should be noted that in general the fluctuations in the quantities placed 
on the world market are to be attributed almost entirely to the variations in the 
Argentine harvests and to the surpluses on that market: thus, the drop in 
this year's imports is in close connection with the very poor Argentine pro¬ 
duction in 1935-36. 

The world prices of linseed in 1936 have been favourably affected by the 
poor Argentine harvest of the last season: the progressive fall in prices since 
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Net imports of hnseed of the principal European and extra-European countries. 

(i.ooo centals) 



1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

Average 
1927 31 

COUN rRII,S 

c 

— 

e 

0 


8 

0 


<3 

0 


a 

0 


g 



t; 

s 

1 

Net 

import 

0 

s 

£ 

Net 

import 

U 

s 

1 

Net 

import 

0 

1 

Net 

import 

1 

Net 

import 

u 

1 

Net 

import 


T — European countries 


(■»ermany 

714 

4.I36< 

366 

5.452 

139 

6,984 

71 

7,871 

_ 

9,822 

_ 

7,606 

Netherlands 


5,677 

152 

6,810 

106 

7,031 

77 

6,468 

29 

9,837 

207 

7,917 

C»reat Britain 

— 

5,260 

— 

5 772 

— 

4,107 


5,505 


8,111 


6918 

France 

,. 

5,494 

340 

5.690 

240 

5,236 

104 

5,820 

126 

5,194 

373 

4,654 

Belgium 


1,792 

240; 

2,612 

161 

1.722 

134 

1 2,685 

112 

3.532 

262 

2,423 

Itah 


(2) 

49| 

1,590 

46 

1 1.422 

51 

1 1.653 

68 

1,512 

143 

1,376 

Sweden 


683 

2 ] 

915 

0 

849 

2 

1 776 

2 

957 

2 

875 

C^echo'slo^ akia 

134 

399 

I26i 

578 

95 

i 556 

60 

300 

53 

796 

139 

534 

Poland 

• 

0 

1,553 


1.221 

i 170 

994 | 284 

1 919 

269 

1,418 

220 

/ oful j 

• 

23,441 

2,838 

1 

1 29,419. 

1 1 

2,008 

i 1 

28077 

\ 

1,493 

j 31,362 

1 1,309 

40,030 

2,544 

32.523 


II 

— Extra-kuropean countries 






1 nited States 

3,308 

6,255 

7,908 

, 9,833 

2,919 

7.934 

3.890 

7.743 

6.537 

4.434 

10,613 

10 168 

Austialia 


489 

4 

' 750 

4 

560 

4 

487 

2 

474 

20 

478 

Japan 

; 

( 2 ) 

82 

[ 476 

100 

432 

82 

472 

49 

148 

60 

249 

Total 

. 

6,744 

7,994, 11,059 

3,023 

8 926 

3,976 

8,702 

6,588 

5,056 

10,693 

10,895 

'lOlAI UJ> BOri! GROUPS 


30,1851 

10,832 40,478 

1 

5,031 

37,003 

5,469 

40,064 

7,897 

1 

45,086 

13,237 

43 418 


x) l p to end of October — 2) Data not available 


1929 of La Plata linseed in London, which in 1935 touched the lowest average 
of a long series of years, has been followed, since the beginning of 1936, by a 
very appreciable reaction, taking the form of a very considerable price rise 
In fact, during the first eleven months of the current year, prices have alwa\'^ 
been maintained at a higher level than the average of the four preceding years, 
and the average quotation for the month of August - the highest for the year - 
perceptibly approached the average for 1931, which exceeds by about one-fourth 
the averages for the four succeeding years. 

As regards prices on the Argentine internal market, it should be noted 
that the Argentine Government, taking advantage of the emergency law of No¬ 
vember 1933, raised the minimum basic price of linseed fixed during this period 
at 11.50 paper pesos per quintal, shipped at Buenos Aires, to 14 paper pesos, 
beginning from 12 December 1935. 

The measure adopted by the Argentine Government was a consequence of 
the poor harvest estimated in advance for the I935“36 season: the average 
prices ruling for the first eleven months of the current year have remained with 
slight fluctuations below the new» minimum basic price established by the Gov¬ 
ernment. 
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Prices of « La Plata » and « Bold Bombay » linseed in London 

(Oold francs per quintal) 


Annual average: 

1928. 

19-29. 

1930. 

193T. 

1932 . 

1933 . 

2934 . 

T 935 . 

Monthly average 1930 

January. 

February. 

March . 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Jul> . 

August. 

September .... 

October. 

November . . . 


“I^a Plata” “Bold Bombay” 
(Delivery Hull) (Delivery IrOndon) 


39 02 

45 

45 -i 9 

5 J 47 

37 ^7 

43 97 

20 18 

35 

15 02 

20 50 

35 59 

ig 00 

15 

18 15 

14 35 

iS 24 


lb 58 

20 08 

10 25 

19 48 

19 29 

jg 32 

lb 22 

59 47 

TO 2 J 

19 37 

I() 82 

19 94 

17 75 

21 2S 

IS 05 

22 9i 

t8 01 

21 23 

16 79 

H) 86 

10 51 

20 08 


The price curve of Indian linseed in I^ondon indicates in 1936 the same ten¬ 
dency to a rise and places in evidence the appreciable price recovery as compared 
with the averages of the four preceding years. 


A. Di Fri^vio 


FLAX 

Argentina: The latest monthly report of the Department of Rural Kcononiy and 
vStatistics of the Ministry of Agriculture of Buenos Aires, issued on 18 December, 
contains the following information on the linseed crop. 

Province of Buenos Aire*. — Linseed yields are normal over the 
main zone and the quality is good. In the Centre, yields are fair, but some of the 
acreage has been abandoned. In the South the crop is good. 

Province of Cdrdoba. — Linseed shows irregular quality and yields. 

Province of Santa Fe. — Linseed in the South and Centre is satis¬ 
factory but excessive moisture may cause damage. The first yields are poor 

Entre Rios — Linseed is irregular. 
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COTTON 

Greece: According to information received from the Greek Cotton Institute, weather 
conditions this year have been rather unfavourable to cotton production. The rains 
hampered the opening of the bolls and favoured the spread of boll worm. In spite 
of this information from the Cotton Institute, an unofficial source anticipates an 
abundant crop, due partly to the very considerable increase in area sovm to cotton, 
and partly to a normal unit-yield per acre. 

U, S. S. R,: According to information received from the Cotton Department 
4,700 million pounds of ungimied cotton had been picked and delivered to the State 
by I December. In the flooded fields the unit-yield was 1,150 lb. per acre of un- 
ginned cotton. Picking and delivery of cotton to the State was still in progress In 
i937» i e last year of the second five-year plan, the crop of unginned cotton is 
expected to be 4,085 million jiounds, therefore the plan has been realized a year in 
advance 

Vnittd Slater (Report for the week ended 18 November) The picking of the crop 
was about finished in New Mexico and Oklahoma, The crop w^as nearly all gathered 
in Arkansas except in the eastern lowlands, w^here a considerable anioimt remains in 
the fields Picking and ginning made good progress in the northern part of South 
Carolina during the latter part of the week and picking w^as non nearly completed 
In north-western Texas snapping continued 

(Reix)rt for the week ended 25 November) (xood progress w’as made wnth the pick¬ 
ing and ginning of the remnants of the cotton crop except in some of the eastern lowlands 
of Arkansas and in portions of South Carolina The work was nearh completed and 
picking in North Carolina w^us about three-fourths finished 

Cotton, 




Ari a 




PROm CHON ()!• l.INM D 

C<H TON 


1 


A\tr 

1 

% 1936/37 ' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

AccraRc 

1936 / ^ 


1 ' 

A\ < rage 


1 


aRe 

1 


1936 / 1 

1035 / 

1930/31 


1935 / 

19 JO '31 


1936737 

1935^36 

1930 / 31 ! 

I ' 

I 

1 1937 1 

1936 

to 

1937 1 

1936 

to 




1 . 1 

1935/ Aver 

1 


1934'35 

I 


1934/35 


1 


1934/35 

i 1936 1 

1 ag<? 1 

1 



1 

1 

1 



Ip 

000 acres 

— 100 ' 

1 

-i roo 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bal< s ol 

t 478 lb ' 

Dulguria . . 

j 

.. 

29 

80 8 

247 5 

1 

I37i 

>»: 

1 

1 411 

29 

1 

39 

9 

Greece i) 

2 ) 176 

no 

62i 

159.5 

284 612 ) 363, 

234 


2 ) 76 

49 

24 

Komaui .1 

4 

2 

2 

159 0 

222 .O 1 


3 

• 


1 

3) 

Vugo&lavju 1 } 

5 

4 

3 

136.1 

175.4. 


5 

2 I 


1 

1 

USSR 

4)4.932 

4,827 

4,883 

102 2 

lOl.Oi' 

s)14.57Ii 

11.670 

8.480‘)3.048i 

j 

2,441 

1.774 

Umted States 0 ) 

30,054 

27,335 

34,658 

109.9 

86 7 

59.305 

50,852 

63,777'12.407 

10,638 

13.343 

Mexico 

755 

5991 

349 

126 0 

216.^ 

1 1.717 

1,198 

9301 

j 

339 

251 

195 

China . . 

7)8,547 

5,318 

5.823 

160 7 

146 » 

'7)18.670 

10.853 

11.806 

')3,906 

2,270 

2,4701 

India 8) 

23,901 

24,130 

23,380 

99 1 

102.2 

! 21.912 

21.476 

18,028 

1 4,584 

4,493 

3,772 

Turkey . 

625 

520: 

469 

120.1 

133.2 

',) 1.323 

1.151 

464| 

2 ) 277 

241 

97 

Hgypt .... 

1,781 

1.733 

1.743 

102.8 

102 21 

7)9.356 

8.454 

7,076 

’) 1,957 

1,769 

1 . 4801 

Nyaisaland . . . 


1 1 

— 

— 

-1 

1 «! 

78 


10 

16 

6 


% 1936/37 


1935/ 'Aver 
1936 a«e 
*■ iool*» lOo 


74 0 

336 1 

155 5 

3172 

124 9* 

* 171 8 

1)6 6 

93 0 

143 4| 

1846 

172 0 

158 1 

102 0 

121.5 

114,9 

284 6 

110 7 

132 2 

61.7 

180.5 


X) Area $owa — 2) Unofficial estimate — 3 ) 300 bales - 4) ^rea sown “P Ma3, 1936, ihe ^ 

fixed bv tbe Plan amounts to 4,979,000 acres — 5) Harvested on ist December — (>) Sec Summarv «»/ Govern- 
ment't Cotton Reports, — 7 ) Second estimate — 8) Third estimate 
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(Report for the week ended 2 December): The picking of the remnants of the cotton 
crop made fairly good progress in the northern sections of the belt. Some damage 
has been done to open bolls in the Mississippi Delta counties. A considerable amoimt 
of cotton remains ungathered in some of the lowlands in the Mississippi Valley. 


Summary of Government cotton reports, by cotton season: 



Provisional 

Final estimates 

Percent. 

Report referred to i July: 

for dates 
indicated 

1935/36 

Average 

1930/31 

to 1934/35 

1935/36 
»*, 100 

'lOf 

Aver. 

xoo 

Area in cultivation (acres). 

, . 30,621,000 

27,888,000 

37,408,000 

X09.8 

81.9 

Report referred to i August: 






Area left for harvest (acres). 

. . i) 29,924,000 

2) 27,335.000 

3) 34,658,000 

X09.5 

86.3 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) . . 

. . 72.3 

73.6 

4) 68.0 

— 

— 

Production 5). 

. . 12,481,000 

10,638,000 

13.343,000 

117.3 

93.5 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

199 7 

186.3 

4) 178.2 

107.2 

XX 3 .X 

Cotton gtnned to i August 6). 

. . 41,130 

94,346 

85,520 

43-6 

48.x 

Cotton ginned to 16 August 6) . 

. . 208,327 

316,930 

345,824 

65.7 

OO.2 

Report referred to i September: 






Area left for harvest (acres). 

. . 7) 29,720,000 

2) 27,335.000 

3) 34,658,000 

108.7 

85,8 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

. . 50.1 

64.5 

4 ) 58.7 


— 

Production 5). 

. . XI,121,000 

10,638,000 

13 , 313,000 

XO4.5 

«3 t 

Yield of lint per acre, tn lb. 

. . 1792 

180.3 

4) 178.2 

96.2 

100 0 

Cotton gtnned to i September 6). 

. . 1 , 373,868 

1.135.090 

1,221,961 

X2X 0 

112 4 

Cotton gtnned to 16 September 6) ...... 

Ip 

. . 3,707,142 

2,315.831 

2,941,273 

160 I 

126.0 

Report referred to i October: 






Crop condition (per cent of normal) . . 

61 8 

64.0 

4) 58.1 

— 


Production 5). 

. , 11,609,000 

10,638,000 

13.343,000 

109.1 

«7 0 

Yield of but per acre, in lb. 

. . I H6 9 

18O 3 

4) 178.2 

100.3 

104.9 

Cotton ginned to i October 6). 

6,030,940 

4.232,068 

5,^84,000 

142 5 

HO.O 

Colton gtnned to 18 October 6) . 

. 8,507,676 

6,590,402 

8,282,604 

130.0 

103 4 

Report referred to i November: 






Production 5). 

. . 12,40 >,000 

10.638,000 

13,343,000 

116.6 

92 9 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

. . 199 7 

186.3 

4) 178.2 

107.2 

112.1 

Cotton ginned to i November 6) . 

. . 9,880,008 

7 , 713,612 

10,101,588 

127.6 

97.H 

Cotton ginned to 14 November 6). 

. . 10,706,378 

8,436,538 

11,317,391 

127.6 

95 1 

Report referred to x December: 






Area in cultivation, on i July (acres) . . 

. . 30,932,000 

27 , 388,000 

37,408,000 

HO.9 

82.7 

Area left for harvest (acres). 

• . 8) 30,054,000 

2) 27,335,000 ; 

3)34,057.600 

109.9 

S (),7 

Production 5). 

. . 12,407,000 

10,638,400 

13,342.500 

II6.6 

93.0 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

. . 197 6 

186 3 

4) 178.2 

106.1 

iro.9 

Cotton gtnned to i December 6) . 

. . 11,494,170 

9,356,921 

12,123,360 

122.8 

94.8 

Cotton gtnned to xj December 6). 

. . 11,705,000 

9,754,578 

12 , 444,920 

X20 0 

94.0 


x) Area in cultivation on r July, less the ten-year, 1926*35, average abandonment! about 2,3 per cent. — 
2) Area actually harvested; per cent, of * al>andontncnt about 2.0. — 3) Area actually harvested; the per cent, 
of abandonment, about x.q, does not take into .^ccount about 10,495,000 acres oloughed-up in 1933 after 1 July, 
under Agricultural Adjustment Administration contracts. — 4) Ten-year, 1925*34,'average. — 5) In bales of 478 lb. 
net weight and exclusive of linters. •— 6) In running bales, counting round bales as half-bales and exclusive of 
linters. — 7) Area in cultivation on x July, less 2.9 per cent, of abandonment. — 8) Abandonment: 2.8 
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(Comments relating to the Cotton report as on i December): Harvested area is 
now estimated at 30,054,000 acres, which is about 10 per cent, greater than the area 
harvested in 1935- during 193b growing season the cotton crop was affected by two 
separate droughts. The first of these occurred in May and June and affected partic¬ 
ularly the cotton crop in the Carolinas and Georgia. This drought retarded germination 
of cotton seed which had been planted, and as a result a considerable portion of the 
crop in that area did not come up until late June or early July. Subsequent favour¬ 
able weather enabled the crop partly to overcome its lateness, but throughout the 
entire season cotton in the Atlantic Coast States was in serious danger of being curtailed 
by early frost and was faced with probability of some curtailment even with frost com¬ 
ing at the usual time. Frost did not actually arrive until ten days or two weeks later 
than usual with the result that the crop was enabled to reach maturity despite an un¬ 
favourable start. A favourable summer and fall resulted in an increase in the probable 
outturn in the Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama of 600,000 bales between i August 
and I December. 

In the Western part of the belt, particularly in Texas and Oklahoma, the drought 
came later in the season. Although Texas had favourable prospects on 1 Augusc 
extreme drought resulted in an estimated loss of over 800,000 bales in that month. 

During the same month the prospective crop in Oklahoma was also reduced by 
over >00,000 bales. The effects of this drought were likewise felt throughout Arkansas. 
I^ouisiana, Tenne.ssee, Missouri and Mississippi, although in this group of States the 
<lamage was wor.st in Arkansas. 

On i September the outlook was very critical throughout all the area, but in 
early September the drought was broken. The rains came too late to bring back the 
crop in Texas and Oklahoma, but came in time to save the crop in States along the 
Mis.sissippi River. In the latter group of States weather condition was unusually fa¬ 
vourable during the remainder of the summer and fall, with the result that the out¬ 
turn in th€‘se States promises to be about 360.000 bales higher than appeared likeh 
on I August 

One other factor which had a marked effect on crop outturn was that the drought 
reduced boll wee \41 damage to a minimum and many late bolls which ordinarily would 
have been ruined by weevils actually matured and made cotton. This lack of weevil 
damage, together with relatively late frost date, |)ermitled the crops generally to reach 
full maturity and be harvested with minimum loss. The net result of this combination 
of factors has been that although prospects in Texas and Oklahoma declined approxi¬ 
mately 1,080,000 bales after 1 August, this loss has been :ibout balanced by the im¬ 
provement in central and eastern portions of the belt. 

India: In the Central Provinces picking, which had been retarded in November 
by heavy rain and hail, especially in Berar and Nagpur, continued in December 

Madras had moderate rains in the latter half of November and first half of 
December and on 12 December crop condition was fair 

The weather in the I’unjab was dry during this period until the first week of 
December, when rainfall was general. Picking continued in December. 

French Indo-China: The absence of rain was favourable to boll fonnation in Annam 
during October. vSowings, mixed with beans, were completed in Cambodia during 
the month. 

Iran: The Cotton Company, established two years ago with the object of improving 
the crop, has taken over several thousands of hectares for cotton, which is being 
groum recently all over the country. The Company has also built .special .storehouses 
at Shiraz, Isfahan, Qum and Meshed for storing cotton in the best conditions. 
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Egypt: Cotton ginned up to the end of November, in bales of 478 lb. net wd^; 


Vaiieties 

1936 

1935 

X 934 

1933 

193a 

193* 

1956 

Sakellaridls. 

Other varieties above; 

63,650 

93,540 

83,540 

91,180 

103,390 

rst,540 

163,410 

; v*." :;;;;;: 

065,840 

16,230 

768,880 

204,570 

24.350 

742,930 

117,890 

23,590 

630,700 

98,010 

36,470 

639,680 

57.370 1 
41.330 
322,560 1 

^ 561,880 

388,780 

Total . . . 

1,114,600 

1,064,390 

8$ 1,7^0 

865,340 

594,650 

683,420 

759,190 

Scarto . . . 

22,200 

21,380 

16,860 

16,370 

11,770 

17,100 

16,530 

Total production (including 
Scarto) . 

•)i, 957 ,400 

1,768,600 

1,565,600 

1,776,900 

1,027,000 

1,5x7,300 

1,714,900 


♦) Second estimate 


Uganda Weather during October still favoured the new cotton crop, which was 
reported to be in good condition 

Tanganyika: Weather was mainly dry during October, except in the Moshi, 
Tanga and Mwanza districts, where showers and .short storms were reported Harv^est- 
ing was nearing completion; cotton planting was favourably reported in the Mbulu 
areas 


HEMP 


COUNTRIES 


Germany i). 
Austria 2) , 

Bulgaria .... 

France . 

Italy. 

Poland .... 
Romania . . . 

Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 

U.S.S.R. . . . 

S3rtiq & l.,ebanoii 


ARLA I PRUDVCTION 


1 1936 

1955 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

% 1936 

_ 


1935 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

% 1936 

1935 

— 100 

A\er- 

age 

— lOO 

1936 

1935 

- 100 

\\er 

nge 

100 

1 1,000 acres 

i 1,000 pounds 



Fibre. 







14 

9 

1 

154 8 

1,787 3 

1 9.929 

8,238 


120 5 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

100 0 

100 9 

, 278 

273 

303 

101 6 

91.6 

15 

16 

11 

92 0 

133 7 

' 7,094 

7,495 

4,173 

946 

170 0 

9 

8 

8 

1150 

124 1 

! 10,205 

8.262 

7,342 

123.5 

139.0 

. 

166 

157 



1 ... 

142,077 

140,905 



83 

84 

79 

*99 5 

105.8 


26,681 

29,215 

• • • 


124 

115 

110 

108 7 

112 7 

... 

50,090 

53.240 


• • • 

18 

18 

18 

100 5 

995 

1 11.735 

12,689 

11,259 

’9i.5 

104 2 

131 

109 

80 

120.7 

164.9 

... 

82,763 

62,507 

... 

... 

... 

1.495 

1,961 

... 

... 

. . 

! 

426.287 


... 

... 

12 

5 

... 

... 

1 

7,035 

2,630 

... 

1 

... 


Hempseed. 


Germany .... 

14 

9 

1 

154 8 

1,7873 

7,604 

4,306 

— 

176.5 

— 

Austria. 

3) 

3) 

3 ) 

1000 

86 2, 

1 

I 

1 

1125 

806 

Bulgaria . . 

15 

10 

11 

92 0 

133 7^ 

5.587 

5,325 

3.155 

1049 

177.1 

Prance . . . 

9 

8 

8 

1150 

124 r 


3,476 

2,044 

- -1 

# • T 

Poland . . 

83 

84 

79 

99.5 

105.8 


45,070 

39,663 

• • * 

• • • 

Romania . . 

124 

115 

no 

108 7 

112^1 


43,030 

40,219 



Czechoslovakia . . 

18 

18 

18 

100 5 

99 51 

7.580 

8,509 

7.484 

89.1 

101.3 


x) Corresponding dates of the production, expressed in terms of air-dried-stalks vRohstengel* are folloiving 
1956 — 49,644,000 pounds, 1935 — 41,191,000 pounds — 2) Corresponding dates of the production expressed in 
terms of aix dried stalks are following 1936 — 1,389,000 pounds 1935 —• 1,367,000 pounds; average 1930 to 1934 
— 1,5x6,000 pounds. — 3) Area less than 300 acres. 
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HOPS 



Area 

Production 

COUNTRIES 

1936 

Average 

% 1936 

1 

1 Average 


1935 1930 

to X934 

1 1 

1933 

Aver¬ 

age 

1936 1935 1930 

1 to 1934 

1 

•933 

1 ag€ 


1,000 acres 


= 100 

x,ooo pounds 

-.00 

Germany. 

25 

I 

25 

25 

99 3 

100.3 

18,941 

16,370 


Austria. 

. . - 


1) 




87 


Belgium. 

2 

2 

2 

106.8 

127.0 

2,535 

2,009 


France . 

5 

5 

5 

103.7 

93.5 

3,646 5,098 

3,637 

71.5 ioo.a 

Hungary. 


I) 

1) 

... 


154 

196 

• « • • • • 

Engl and Wales . 

18 

18 

18 

100.3 

100.6 

27.810 

24.304 


Poland. 

8 

8 2) 

6 

109.3 

1449 

3,732 2 ) 

3,050 


Romania . . . 

I) 

1) 

I) 

1 34.1 

34.1 

52 

49 


Czechoslovakia . . , 

29 

29 

33 

1 100.6 

89.3 

27.558 15.432 

21,104 

1*87.6, i30.6 

Yugoslavia .... 

7 

7 

6 

I 104.2 

123.2 

4,170 

3,116 

1 

j ... 

Canada. 


1 

I 



1,766 

1,214 


United States. . . 

“■31 

39 

26 

79.5 

1*19.2 

23.300 47.746 

31,566 

48 8 j *73 8 


i) Area under 500 acres. — 2 ) Average 1932 to 1934 


TOBACCO 


AKI-A I PRODUCTION 



1 


Average 

<»/ , 
/o * 

938 



Average 

% lou 

COUNTRIES 

I93<J 

1935 

1930 



1936 

1035 

1930 



i 



to 1934 

193 s 

.\ver- 



to 1934 

i')35 J 

A\er- 






age 





dt,e 



1,000 acres 


z=. loo 

100 

1 

,000 pound 

s 

100 ^ 

— 100 

•Germany 1 ) . . . ' 

32 

31 

27 

100.7 

1173 


76,897 

60.305 



•Belgium .... j 

7 

8 

7 

85.1 

97.7 

• • 

17,078 

14,777 

1 * 10.1 

144.2 

Bulgaria . ' * • 

92 

86 

67 

107.3 

136 6 

66.838 

60.684 

53.527 

Greece ... . > 

243 

198 

195 

122 8 

124 7 

160,697 

101,550 

103,617 

158.2 

155 1 

Hungary.| 

35 

38 

53 

92 9 

65.7 

46.126 

47,269 

67,095 

97.6 

68 7 

•Poland. 1 


13 

12 




24.260 

16,139 



•Romania . 

45 

44 

40 

101.6 

112,9 

' ... 1 

28.738 

24,082 



•Czechoslovakia . . 

24 

25 

23 

98.1 

105.1 j 


27.806 

29,269 

1*62 2 

1*26 5 

Yugoslavia . 

46 

31 

39 

149 6 

120 2 ' 

1 

2 ) 33.*069 [ 

20.390 

26,141 

1 

•U.S S.R. . . 


487 1 

459 


... 

1 


340,807 



•Canada . . . * 


47 

48 i 




1 54.473 

45,150 

*89.7 

* 8 io 

United States. . . 

‘i,*467 

1.437 

1,706 ! 

102.1 

* 86*0 

1,162,637 

; 1,296,810 

1 1,336.559 

Japan . 

87 

87 

86 

100.7 

101.1 i 

142,353 

149,055 

146,039 

95.5 

97.5 

•Palestine. 


4 

... 



*4*144 

79.376 

1,528 

1 ‘ ‘ 


•S 37 ria and I^banon 
Turkey. 

2 ) *'*148 

9 

145 

14 

127 

1*02.3 

1*16*4 

2 ) 99.*208 

7,707 

82.631 

* 1*25.0 

1 

iio.i 

•Algeria. 

49 

57 

54 

85.6 

89 . 4 ’ 


41.648 

40,395 

I • • • 

... 

Totals. . . 

2,118 

2,022 

2,273 

104.7 

93.2 

1,710,928 

1 

1,755,134 

1,815,609 

1 

! 942 


♦ Countries not including in the totals — x) ProducUon for sale. — 2 ) Unofficial data 
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United States: The November estimates of area harvested and production oi 
tobacco in 1936 compared with the final figures for the two preceding years ar« 
as follows: 


Classification 

Area 

thousand acres 

% *930 

«935 
•« 100 

Production 
thousand pounds 

% *930 

*935 

100 

X93fi 

1935 

1934 

*936 

1 

1935 

*934 

Flue-cured. 

876.9 

874.1 

684.0 

1 

100.3 

1 

688.330 

811.195 

556,780 

84.9 

Fire cured. 

135.6 

142.6 

152.0 

95.1 

104.782 

118.194 

132.868 

88.7 

Air-cured, light. 

312.6 

315.7 

339.9 

99.0 

245.422 

248.458 

278,395 

983 

Air-cured, dark. 

36.7 

36,7 

456 

1000 

26,390 

31.020 

40,350 

85.1 

Cigar filler. 

38 8 

37.8 

31 8 

102.7 

47,692 

46,793 

38,150 

101.9 

Cigar binder. 

27 0 

22.1 

18.0 

122 2 

40,756 

33,355 

27,806 

1223 

Cigar wraoper. 

90 

8.0 

70 

1125 

9,265 

7,795 

7380 

118.9 

Total ... 

1,436.6 

1,437.0 

1,2783 

100.0 

\,\s2jbyi 

1,296310 

1381*629 

89.7 


Guadeloupe • The administrative services of the colon> expect to give much impor¬ 
tance to tobacco cultivation. 

French Indochina. On account of the heat and lack of rain sowingwS were not 
in very good condition at the end of October and transplanting had to be delayed 
In Cochhi-Giina sowings were somewhat damaged by showers in the province of 
Giadinh; transplanting had begun almost everywhere for early crops in the highlands 
In Cambodia nursery sowings seemed to be more numerous than in previous years 

Algeria' The yield appears to be at least nonnal 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 

Surinam As the cultivation of the cocoa plant is in continual decrease, atten¬ 
tion is given to the crop only at picking time Cacao continues to be replaced by rice 
and orange plantations. 

Gold Coast Major crop. In October the weather conditions generally were about 
normal with rainfall slightly above the average In Ashanti and the Central Province 
favourable weather was experienced but conditions for drying were only moderate, 
with an average of about 3 ^4 hours of sunshine per day 

In the Eastern Province about vseven hours sumshine per day were recorded, 
conditions both for growth and drying being moderate In the farms the work was 
mainly confined to harvesting. P^ew flowers or small pods are seen on the trees. 
There are many half-grown pods and the number of mature pods was now at its 
maximum. 

The incidence of diseases and pests of the trees was normal but pod diseases ap¬ 
pear to be less than usual. 

Early in October it was thought nec'essary to reduce the Ashanti figure 
(179,200 thousaud lb) by 11,200 thousand lb, and later information confirms the 
need for this. The estimate is now x68 million lb. There are no changes in other 
Divisional estimates and the Colony total is therefore 526.4 million lb. 
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The distribution of the crop over the season is given below, expressed as the 
cumulative percentage ripe at the end of each month. 


% of whole crop ripe 
at end 

September Octobei 


Ashanti.30 60 

Western Province .... *.26 46 

Central Province.23 51 

Eastern Province. .*.... 22 53 

Trans-Volta.20 58 

Weighted average .25 54 


During October it is estimated that 56,000,000 lb. were marketed, bringing the 
total to 94,000,000 lb. for the season. Exports including the Eastern Frontier were 
between 54,000,000 and 56,000,000 lb. so that the stocks at the end of the month cal¬ 
culated from these figures should be about the same as at the end of September 
i,e, 69,000,000 lb. The latter is supported by the total of the stocks estimates for 


the different centres. 

The state of the crop is as follows: 

Harvested.174-7 J^dll. lb. 

Pipe on the trees at end October. 85.1 

Expected to ripen in November.123.2 » » 

Matming after No\^mber.143.4 » * 


Total crop . . . 526.4 » h 

The mean purity of the beans in October was 87.6 per cent. The average size 
was 124.3 per 14 cubic inches. 

Crop movement in October 1936 compared with corresponding montli last 
year, was as follows: 

October October 


I 93 f> 1935 

million.'^ ])oimds 

Railway off-loading, Takoradi.24,5 11,6 

Exports: 

Takoradi .i5-7 lo.o 

Accra.27.3 21.5 

Other ports.4*5 

All ports .54.9 j6.o 

Eastern Frontier. 0.6 — 

Total exports ... 55 5 36.o 


Nigeria: In the Southern Provinces the early rains were below normal, and, in 
consequence, the maturing of tlie cacao is later than usual. It is expected, however, 
that the total crop will not be very much below average. 

Tea. 


India: In North India weather in September was seasonable and crop prospects 
were fair to good. Up to tlie end of that month there was an increase of 7,700,0001b. 
in the outtuiti compared with that up to the same date last year. 
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In South India the monsoon intensified toward the end of September and the 
crop showed a decline, outturn being 0.17 per cent behind that up to the same date 
last year. Prospects were fair. 

French Indo-China: In Tonkin the October crop was poor on the pruned and mi- 
pruned plantations, but the quality was better tlian formerly. In the extreme north 
of Annam tlie crop was not so abundant as in September but was abimdant in certain 
other northern districts, in Central Annam picking was in progress, yields were poor 
in the south. 

Tanganyika: Tea planting was favourably reported in the Mutindi areas 


Coffee. 


Brazil According to the National Coffee Department the total quantity of Coffee 
destroyed from 1931 to the end of November 1936 was 51,810,000 centals, of which 
about 4,450,000 were destroyed during the first 11 months of the current yeat 

Surinam During the third quarter of 1936 the weather was not unfaiourable 
to coffee but ripening was retarded by the drought Some cases of disease ha\ e been 
notified but not enough to cause anxiet> 

Trench Tndo C hina In Tonkin the crop of Arabica coffee, [harvesting of whu'h 
began during the second half of October, is not so good as that of last year Fruit- 
formation of the Shari and Robusta larieties was in progress m North Annam 
Kenya Coffee crop prospects are generally satisfactory, but more rain is needed 
in some districts 

Madagascar The coffee crop of the 1935-36 season is excellent as a result of 
the favourable weather conditions but above all because the >oimg plantations on the 
north and south extremities of the eastern side of the island have begun to bear fruit 
and because the Mananjary plantations, devastated in 1934 by a cyclone, ha\e been 
brought into efficiency again after remaining unproductive for a couple of seasons. 
Exportation rose from 105,160 centals during the first eight months of 1935 to 195.440 
centals during the same period in 1936 


Groundnuts. 


French Indo-China In North Annam growth was good at the end of October, 
development was normal in Central Amiam 


Java and Madura. The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the ground¬ 
nuts area*— 


Area harvested in October. 

Area harvested from i January-31 October 
Area of standing crop at the end of October 


1036 

^933 

acres 

acrcM 

68,900 

56,600 

464,100 

418,000 

13^.500 

108,200 


Nigeria: In the North the groundnut season is now in full swing, and the crop is 
expected to be considerably is excess of that of last season There is an increased 
area under cultivation and the weather has been favourable in most districts. 
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dolaca and sesame. 

Germany: Crop condition on i December expressed according to the system in 
use in the country and compared with the figures for i December 1935 was as fol¬ 
lows: winter colza: 2.8 as against 2.5; rape 2.8 as against 2.6. 

Poland. On 15 November the crop condition of winter colza was 3.3 against 
3.4 on 15 October and 3.6 on 15 November 1935. 

Romania: Winter colza was sown on fairly large areas. It grew regularly and up 
to the beginning of December developed in satisfactory conditions. 

Yugoslavia: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to colza 
this year is about 60,000 acres against 40,100 in 1935 and 16,000 on the average of 
the five years ending 1934; percentages 149.6 and 375.4. The corresponding produc¬ 
tion is estimated at about 462,700 centals (925,400 bushels against 223,400 {446,700) 
and 91,600 (183,100); percentages 207,2 and 505,4. 

French Indo-China: The out-of-seavSon crop harvested in October in certain districts 
of Tonkin gave a very poor yield. On the other hand, the yield in Central Aimam 
(Binh-dinh) was satisfactor3\ 

Sericulture. 

French Indo-Chna: Mulberry growth was slackening considerably in October in 
Tonkin and Annam, where the season w'as drawing to a close. Rearing in October pro- 
diice<] good results in Northern and Central Annam. 

Production of Fresh Cocoons. 


QUANrinC.S OF EGGS PREPARED !l PRODUCTION OP COCOONS 

FOR INCUBATION 


COt'NTRIES i 

! 

! 

Average 

% 1936 ! 

i03^» 

! 


Average 

% lost* 



1 , 

' 

1035 

1 

1930 
to 1934 

1035 

>1 

Aver-jj 
age 1 

1935 1 

j 

1930 
to 1934 

1935 i 

1 

Aver¬ 

age 


' 

1 

,000 ounces 

j% 100 

1 

~ lOO' 

1 1,000 pounds 1 

i _ 

= 100 

— xoo 

Bulgari i . 
France 

' ' 1 

' 1 

1 28 i 

13 

! 

24' 

I3| 

1 

1 

30! 

21 

117.0 

i 01.6 

1 

95.5'; 

61.4) 

3,233 ' 
1.486; 

! 

3,053 ! 
1.448; 

3.276 

2,526 

; 105.9 
102.6 

98 7 
58.8 

1 

Chosen . . . • j j 

.1 0 i 

Syria and Lebanon. 

208 

143 

2,298 

2,826 

32 

1 208 

1 138 

2.448 { 
2.883 
30 

223 

125 

2.795 

3,220 

64 

100.2 
103.6! 
93.9 
98.0 
106.71 

93.4! 

114.6! 

82.2 

87.8 

50.3 

32.812 i 
16,382 1 
342,207 i 
316.534 
1,711 I 

32.401 i 
14.598 
365,215 : 
313,255 
2.050 1 

30.274 

13,588 

419,273 

376,677 

4,932 

1 101.3 108 4 

112.2 120.6 
, 93.7 81 6 

* lOl.O, 84 0 

i 83.4 34 7 

1 

Totals . 


5,548 

5,744 

6,478 

96,6 

85,7 j 

714,365 1 

1 ' 

732,020 ! 

850,546 

1 97.6 

; 84.0 


s) Spring cocoons. — <) Summer-autumn cocoons. 


FODDER CROPS 

Germany: Crop coadition on i December expressed accorditig to the system 
in use in the country and compared with the figures for i November, 1936 and i De¬ 
cember 1935 "was as follows: clover 2.7 (2.6 and 2.6): pastures 2.9 {2.9 and 2.9). 




s 




According to the most recent estimate, the following are the figures of production 
of the chief fodder crops in 1936 compared with the corresponding statistics of 1935 
and the average of the preceding five years — 




1036 

1935 

Average 

1930-34 

% 

1935 

lOO 

1936 
Average 
a- 100 

Clover. 

(000 centals) 

200,474 

158,300 

106,432 

1304 

105.1 


(000 sh. tons) 

10.3^4 

7.915 

9,821 



Alfalfa. 

(000 centals) 

66,066 

51.454 

42,764 

128 4 

154-5 


(000 sh tons) 

3.303 

-i .573 

2,138 



Mangels. 

(000 centals) 

76 j .037 

705.254 

702,112 

00 6 

108 5 


(000 sh tons) 

38,101 

38,262 

35.105 



Permanent meadows . 

(000 centals) 

613,282 

521,760 

511.791 

1175 

119.3 


(000 sh tons) 

30,664 

26.088 

25.589 



of which 







Irrigated meadows . 

(000 centals) 

J5.0J2 

33,051 

43.529 

105 9 

80 4 


(000 sh tons) 

J, 75<5 

1.652 

2,iy6 



Unirrigated meadows . 

(000 centals) 

57 ^f, 27 o 

488,71s 

468,262 

118 3 

123 5 


(000 sh tons) 

iS.gij 

24,436 

2 3,4J^3 




Insh Free State The weather was broken, with drizzling rain, in November, 
but the general mildness favoured preservation of pasture There were ample sup¬ 
plies of fodder 

France The crop of annual green fodder, cabbages and turnips is satisfactory, 
lifting of mangels was completed in November under excellent conditions In the 
moimtainous regions the frosts stopped the growth of pasturage and the animals had to 
be withdrawn to the stables, in the lower regions field work on the meadows was 
carried out without difficulty, in the west the animals remained in the teraporar} and 
permanent meadows and could still be taken to pasture in the centre and south-w est 
Below are the figures for the area and outturn of the principal fodder crops and 
permanent hay meadows, last month’s figures having been corrected and completed 


Area (Thousand acres) 


% 193 <> 


Annual fodder Lrops(i) 

1936 

1915 

Average 
1910 34 

1935 

«» 100 

A\ eidge 
«■ 100 

Mangels [. 

2 ,n 7 

2 . 17 f 

2,085 

98 3 

102 5 

Swedes and kohl-rabis. 

Green fodder crops (leguminous, 

448 

507 

538 

883 

312 

graminaceous and mixed) . . 

1,831 

1,850 

1.775 

09 0 

103 1 

Total (1) . . . 

4-416 

4 . 5 ?J 

4,398 

96.3 

100 4 


Rotation meadows for hay 

Leguminous (alfalfa, clo\er, sain- 


foin). 

7.404 

7.365 

7.^34 

100 5 

f02 4 

Graminaceous and mixed, grami¬ 
naceous and leguminous . . . 

1,308 

1.362 

..256 

96 0 

104.1 

7 otal . . . 

8,712 

8,727 

8,490 

998 

102 6 

Permanent meadows for hay .... 

13,859 

13,767 

T 3.561 

ioo,y 

102,2 
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Production 

(Thousand 

centals). 





1936 

1915 

Average 

1930 34 

% 

1935 

100 

1936 

Average 

100 

Annual fodder crops (i)* 






Mangels. 

695,240 

687,684 

661,686 

lOI.I 

105 I 

Swedes and Kohl-rabis. 

Green fodder crops (legmninous 

80.373 

83,804 

90,829 

95-9 

885 

graminaceous and mixed) . . . 

3^8,852 

.283,443 

270,977 

116.0 

I2I 4 

Rotation meadows for hay 






Leguminous (alfalfa, clover sain¬ 
foin) . 

Graminaceous and mixed grand- 

281,115 

243,890 

259.483 

IL5 3 

108 3 

naceous and leguminous . . . 

40»39i 

36.561 

36,966 

no 5 

109 3 

Permanent meadow for hay . . 

424,219 

373.026 

413.561 

1^3 7 

102 0 

Total of hay . , . 

^46,266 

653.477 

710,010 

114 I 

lO^y 0 

(Thousand tons). 




Annual fodder crops (i) 






Mangels. 


34.38» 

33.084 

101 I 

105 I 

vSwedes and kohl-rabis. 

Green fodder crops (leguminous. 

4.019 

4,190 

4.541 

95 9 

88 5 

graminaceous and mixed) . . . 

16,442 

14,172 

15.549 

116 0 

121 4 

Rotation meadoivs for hay 






Leguminous (alfalfa, clover, sain 

foil!). 

Graminaceous and mixed granii- 

14,056 

12,194 

12,974 

115 ^ 

108 ^ 

naceous and leguminous . . • 

2,020 

1,828 

1,848 

no 5 

IO(> 3 

Permanent meadows for hay . . , . 

21,211 

18,651 

20 678 

T13 7 

102 6 

Total of hay . . . 

37.11S7 

31,673 

35,500 

114 I 

J05 0 


(i) Not imhiding cabbages foi stock (503,000 acres, 152810000 centals ard 7,641000 tons 
avciagc in the five j’cars ending with 10 


The very general decrease in areas dedicated to various fodder crops, especialh 
to annuals, ought to be emphasised, as these had been more or less continually on 
the increase till 1935 It would appear that this decrease is due principally to the 
somewhat unsatisfactory situation of breeding. On the other hand, unit-}delds ha\e 
in general been satisfactory and the outturn of fodder, considerably more abundant 
than last year and somewhat above the average, is fully sufficient to ensure food 
for the animals tliroughout the winter. 

Great Bntatn and Northern Ireland: The weather in November vras in England 
and Wales generally not too favourable, being stormy particularly in the West and 
North in the first half of the month, but in Scotland was generally satisfactory In 
some parts of Scotland, however, turnip diseases were troublesome, while in England 
and Wales the roots are in some districts smaller than usual Quality of mangels in 
England and Wales is generally good and the roots are of medium .size 
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Pastures in England and Wales had more keep than usual for the time of year. 
Supplies of winter keep were anticipated to be adequate both there and in Scotland. 
In England and Wales the poor quality of the available hay accentuated the seasonal 
fall in milk yields in some districts. 

The following table shows the production of turnips and swedes and of mangels 
in Scotland. 


% *93« 




1936 

1935 

Average 

1930 1934 

1935 
« 100 

Average 

xoo 

Turnips and swedes . 

(000 centals) 132,787 

127,926 

119,^50 

103.8 

III.4 


(000 sh. tons) 


(>,396 

5.058 



Mangels. 

(000 centals) 

1.5^3 

1,142 

5 q 8 

139.4 

266.5 


(000 sh. tons) 

80 

57 

30 




Hungary. Toward 20 November it was estimated that reserv-es of feed were 
roughly sufficient for requirements In some districts there was even talk of a surplus. 

Italy Fodder crops have good growth. The last cut oi meadows was good. 

Poland On 15 November the crop condition of clover was 3 i against 3 2 on 
15 October and 3.4 on 15 November i(>35 

United States. The following table shows the area and production of alfalfa, clover 
and timothy and wild hay 


Area in thousands of acres 



iQi6 

1915 

Astnige 
ly JO 34 

1) 

0 

1915 
« 100 

1936 

Avthfcge 

100 

Alfalfa . 

. 14^333 

<3,781 

12,110 

104 0 

II8 4 

Clover and timothy 

. -2-2^4-25 

20,230 

’3,8c;8 

110.9 

63.8 

Wild hay. 

. 11,000 

12,300 

12,075 

89.4 

91. 1 


ProduL turn 




Alfalfa. 

(000 centals) 498,060 
(000 sh tons) 24,903 

574.5^0 

28,726 

453 .f >04 

22,680 

86 7 

109.8 

Clover and timotliy . 

(000 centals) 431,840 
(000 sh. tons) 21,592 

525,260 

26,263 

480,152 

.44,458 

82.2 

88.3 

Wild hay. 

(000 centals) 143,940 
(000 sh. tons) 7,197 

226.760 

11,338 

175,668 

8,783 

63.5 

81.9 


Algeria: Owing to the abundant rains which had fallen, by the end of November 
artificial fodder crops, particularly vetch and oats, had sprouted well and the pasture 
were commencing to look green in the coastal region and Tell. On the liigh plateaus 
on the other hand, the cold hampered the growth of grass; grazing was scarce in several 
parts of the southern territories 

French Morocco: The drought which prevailed from 15 October to 20 November 
arrested the growth of grass during the entire period. The abundant rains which fell 
after 20 November throughout eastern Morocco have replenished the pastures and 
grazings 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

Pi^ in Denmark. 

(Thousands) 






1936 





^935 



Classiflcatioti 

21 

xo 

29 

x 8 

13 1 

2 1 

21 1 

8 

28 1 

16 

5 

24 


Nov 

Oct 

Aug 

July 

June 

May 1 

Mar 

Feb j 

Dec 1 

Nov 

Oct 

Aug 

Boors tor breeding 

22 

23 

23 

23 

24 i 

23 

22 

1 

21 

21 1 

1 

21 1 

21 

Sows in fanow for 
first time 

52 

58 

77 

111 

125 

126 

117 

95 

97 

97 1 

86 

75 

Othersows in farrow 

185 

182 

178 

184 

189 1 

1 182 

172 

175 

181 

181 

178 

184 

Sows in milk 

90 

108 

122 

108 

99 

93 

iOO 

% 

90 

89 

98 

90 

Sows not yet cov¬ 
ered (and not 
for slaughter) 1 

39 

42 


i 30 

1 

27 

1 25 , 

1 25 

23 

21 

26 ! 

1 

29 1 

25 

Sows for slaughter 

26 

1 

22 ' 

' 16 

15 

14 1 

1 15 

18 

16 

17 i 

14 1 

9 

TotaJ 0 / sows 

, 392 

1 4JS 

1 43S i 

449 

455 

1 440 

429 

407 

405 

1 410 

405 

383 

bucldng pigs not 






! 







weaned 

730 

892 

1.006 

887 

810 

1 768 

819 

/79 

732 

766 

860 

782 

Voung and adult 
pigs forslaugh 
ter 

Weaned pigs un 
der 35 kg 

i 1010 

1 024 

1 

1 

j 947 

843 

826 

1 

1 

i 852 

826 

816 

885 

, 882 

792 

j 742 

Pigs of 35 and 
under 60 kg 

en 

1 756 

i 696 

761 

700 

1 

{ 686 

^ 700 

722 

723 

674 

683 

1 

1 693 

Fat pigs of 60 
kg and over 

551 

1 556 

1 608 

540 

559 

{ 562 

558 

518 

450 

565 1 

534 

1 545 

Total pigs 

3SJ6 

1 

1 3.669 

1 37/S 

3S03 

3J74 

333/ 

3354 

3263 

3 216 

1 33/8 

3J95 1 3.166 

1 


Livestock and beehives in Estonia. 


15 June 


u Assiric\no\ 

"j 

— — 


j 


1 

1939 j 

193-5 1 

1934 1 

J 33 1 

1929 

//orbits 

215 9/0 

2/7810 

211 510 

209 950 

20:) 448 

Fuulb under 1 >eir 

I oals from 1 to 3 \eam 

Horsts 3 \eaTs old and over 

14 390 
25 540 
175 980 

17 120 
25.210 
I7>480 

14 0‘>0 
21 280 
176 180 

12 420 
20 080 
177 450 

7 908 
18631 
178 909 

t atili 

731120 

725400 

676 2>0 

681 700 

603 949 

Cal\ es under x \ t u 

Heifers i \caT old ind atK)\t 

Cows 

Dulls ind oxen 1 

1 120 460 

' 175 360 1 

, 398 750 

1 36 550 1 

P5 510 
! 161 020 
402 060 , 
3b 210 1 

I0>030 
131 120 
40b 730 
33 370 

98 000 
122 500 
427 330 
33 870 

86 891 
82 727 
406 56^ 
27 769 

Sheep ! 

584 040 

593150 J 

!)‘i^070 

541 380 

475 935 

Cambs under i \car old 

Sheep I >car old and atjose 

290 150 
293 890 

* 295 380 

1 297 770 j 

269 020 
283 050 

261 250 
280 130 

216 951) 
258 985 

(roats 

2200 

2100 

2100 

2100 1 

2002 

Ptgs 

244 560 

m 

289 190 j 

281 660 

277 130 1 

279080 

Young pigs under 6 months old 

Pigs 6 months old and abo\e 

123 700 
120 860 

152 230 
136 960 

148 950 ’ 
132 710 

1 151 570 

125 560 1 

145 044 
134 036 

Poultry 

1245 930 

/ 213 370 

I 191470 

1 213 020 

1022 709 

Cocks 6 month* old and above 

Htns 6 months old and alK>ve 

Ducks 

Other poultry 

99 830 

I 047 460 
70 540 
31 080 

99 560 
1009 270 
77 310 
27 230 

97 900 
995 340 
76 850 
24 380 

100 190 

1 015 130 
72 000 I 
25 700 1 

92 910 
853 309 
56 475 
20015 

BesktOss 

74JOO 

65900 

59 480 

54 240 

47m 
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Livestock in Italy, 


Below are given provisional figures of livestock in Italy in January 1936, 
compared with the census data of March 1930 (thousand of heads); 



Estimate 

Census 


Estimate 

Census 


I January 

19 March 


1 January 

19 March 


IQ.36 i) 

1930 


1936 I) 

1930 

Horses. 

816 

979 

Cattle . . . 

. - . . 7^245 

7»094 

Asses. 

805 

905 

Sheep . . . 

. . . . 8,862 

10,269 

Mules and hinnies 

422 

•tSi 

Goats . . . 

. . . . 1,795 

1,893 

Buffaloes. 

IJ 

15 

Pigs .... 

. . . . 3,206 

3.322 


i) These date do not include armj^ animals. 

Poultry and beehives in Latvia. 


CLASSIFICATION 

1935 

1934 

1 

1 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 





Thousands 




Cocks, hens and chickens. 

3.633.5 

3.038,4 

2.994.5 

2.921.7 

2,707.5 

2.378.3 

1.853.7 

Ganders, geese and goslings .... 

153.7 

126.9 

119.5 

96.8 

84.5 

77.5 

59.7 

Drakes, ducks and ducklings.... 

224.8 

207.9 

217.4 

195.7 

174.2 

153 2 

84.1 

Turkeys. 

79.8 

71.8 

64.5 

54.0 

40.8 

29.7 

18.5 

Beehives. 

163.9 

136.6 

125.5 

117.8 

108.2 

__ 


85.0 


Livestock in Norway. 


CLASSIFICATION 

20 June 

20 June 

20 June 

20 June 

20 June 

20 June 

20 June 

1936 

1935 

1934 ] 

1933 

1932 

1931 ' 

i 

1930 

Horses. 

185,468 

182,614 

181,325 

180,183 

179.068 

176,823 

176.898 

Cattle. 

1,348.446 

1.328.239 

1,294,497 

1.339.833 

1.341,787 

1,309,656 

1.250.672 

Goats. 

331,350 

i • 334,015 

337,697 

343.042 

342.525 

344.352 

333.141 

Sheep. 

1.748.600 

1,736.687 

1,697,698 

1,764,050 

735.932 

1,692.406 

1.588.186 

Pigs. 

410.000 

410.000 

550,000 

420,000 

303.966 

317.343 

338,859 

Poultry (adult). 

3.471.933 

3.436.544 

3,512,716 

3,543.658 

3.503,001 

3.323.991 

3.098.184 


Livestock In the Soviet Union. 

In the following table are given the numbers of livestock in the Soviet 
Union for the last twenty years. For the last three years, from 1934 to 1936, 
the data refer to two dates, i July and i January, but for the preceding years 
to I July only. 
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YEAKS 

Cattlb 

Horses 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

Total 

Cows 

I July 

X93fi* • • . 

56,500.000 

22.100.000 

16.600.000 

73.300.000 

30.400.000 

I January 1936 . . . . 

45M3,800 

19,916,200 

15,429,000 

49,723.800 

25,735,800 

I July 

1935 . . . . 

49.255,600 

20,147,100 

15.881.300 

54,228.100 

6.823.200 

22,550.100 

X January 1935 . . . . 

38M9,300 

19,031,300 

14,936,300 

36,363,200 

4,407,800 

17,116,200 

X July 

1934 . . . . 

42,421,700 

19.544.400 

15,649,200 

46.848,800 

5,075,900 

17.449,800 

X January 1934 , . . . 

33,528.900 

19,037,600 

15,363,500 

36,498,400 

11,505,200 

1 July 

J933- . . • 

58.380.200 

19.550.700 

16.578,900 i 

50.223.600 

12,067,600 

I July 

1932 - • ■ . 

40,650,700 

21,027.600 

19,638.000 i 

52,140,500 

11.611,400 

I July 

1931 - 

47,916,000 

24.413.400 

26,246,700 

77.692.100 

14,442.500 

I July 

1930 - • • 

52.485.800 

26.693.000 

30.236,800 1 

108,758,300 

13.559.000 

I July 

1929 . . . 

67.111.900 

30,359.600 

H637.900 j 

133,676.700 

13.299.400 

20.384,400 

1 July 

1928 . . . 

70.541,400 

30.741.400 

33.536.800 

133.265.500 

13,433.000 : 25.989.000 

X July 

1927 . . . 

68.034,000 

29,927,800 

31.564.300 

126.512.100 

13,218.200 

23,076,300 

X July 

1916 . . . . 

60.563.300 

26,032,400 

35.771.000 ; 

! 

113.014.800 

8,186.800 

20.875,400 


In relation to 1916 the year 1928 showed a considerable increase in cattle, 
sheep, goats and pigs and only for horses was the 1929 figure smaller than that 
of 1916. With 1928 begins a rapid decline, which is checked for pigs in 1932, 
for cattle, sheep and goats in 1933 and for horses in 1934. 

In consequence, when the most difficult period of collectivization was passed, 
the numbers increased more or less rapidly according to species. For i July 
there is a more marked increase for pigs, which much more than doubled in 
number between 1932 and 1936 (w’ith an increase of 162 per cent); the increase 
for all cattle between 1934 ^93^ '^vas about 47 per cent while that for cows 

was about 13 per cent; the number of sheep and goats increased in practically 
the same proportion as that of cattle, namely 46 per cent; finally the increase 
in horses, which began in 1935, was only about 6 per cent. With respect 
to the maximum attained in 1928 for cattle and pigs and in 1929 for horses, 
sheep and goats, the 1936 data (i July) represent about 117 per cent for pigs, 
80 per cent for cattle (72 per cent for cows), about 50 per cent for sheep and 
goats and 48 per cent for horses. 

It is important to note that the number of tractors in Soviet agriculture, 
which was 26,733, with a horse-power of 278,100 on i January 1928, rose to 
379,490 and 6,543,000 horse-power on i January 1936. 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Irish Free State: Milk yields in November were rather above the average for 
the season. 

France: The decrease registered in November in milk }deld is normal for the 
season. 

Netherlands: During November there was sufficient fodder for milk cows. In 
comparison with the corresponding figures for last year the milk yield has risen 
throughout the country by about 6 per cent. In Utrecht, Southern Holland and 
Idmbourg the jdeld was not far from normal; in Zeeland the production fell by 5 per 
cent.; the increase in the other provinces varied from 7 to 10 \yeT cent. 
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Algeria: Condition of livestock was not much improved at the end of November, 
the bite offered by pasturage being still too full of moisture. Generally speaking the 
health of the animals was good; in several localities, however, parasiticjdiseases caused 
the death of numerous sheep, particularly scab, which caused considerable losses 
among ewes and young lambs in Oran; in southern Algiers the docks of sheep suffered 
from the cold which prevailed during the second half of November and 4 per cent of 
the animals, miable to resist the cold, perished. 

French Morocco: The animals suffered from the drought which prevailed from 
15 October to 20 November and also from lack of bite on the grazings, both the 
quantity and the quality fo the grass being unsatisfactory; European farmers gave 
supplementary rations. At the end of November the animals were in most cases 
exceedingly thin but their general condition was fairly good. The abundant rains 
which fell after 20 November throughout western Morocco considerably improved 
the situation. 

Union of South Africa: In the southwest of Cape Province grazing and cattle 
were in reasonably good condition at the end of October. In the northwest and 
south coast areas, however, livestock were in poor condition owing to the drought. 
In the Karroo districts light rains fell and there was still sufficient grazing and water 
and both large and small stock were in good condition, as also in Bechuanaland and 
in the northeast of the Cape Province. 

In Natal good spring rains fell during October . The veld was growing rapidly 
and livestock were improving 

In the Orange Free State grass was coming on rapidly as a result of the rains and 
livestock were doing well Eambing was very satisfactory and it was estimated that 
the lamb crop was bigger than last year. 

Good showers fell over a large section of Jtlie Transvaal but in the western 
highveld area it was still very dry and there Avas some anxiety. 


LATEST NEWS 


Hungary (Telegram of 21 December) Early sowings of winter cereals are fairly 
well developed but others are general 1> backward 

United States Sowings of winter wheat cover an area of 57,187,000 acres, 15.i per 
cent above the 4t>,()88,ooo acres of i935-3^> and 27.1 per cent above the average of 
44.909>ooo acres for the five years ending T 934”35 This is one of the highest figures 
of winter wheat sowings in recent years Crop condition on j December was 75 8 
again.st the corresponding figure of 78 2 last year. 

Winter rye has been sown over an area of 7,673,000 acres, an increase of 17.2 per 
cent, on the 6,547,000 acres of last season and one of 38.5 per cent, on the five-year 
average of 5,538,000 acres This is also an exceptionally high figure. Crop condi¬ 
tion on t December was 71 o against 69 i last year. 

According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to groundnuts this year 
is about 1,744,000 acres against 1,642,000 in i<>35 and 1,415,000 on the average of 
the five years ending 1934; percentages 106.2 and 123.3. The corresponding produc¬ 
tion is estimated at about 1,301,000 thousand pounds against 1,264,455 and 970,320; 
percentages 102.9 and 134.i. 
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India: The following are the third estimates of cotton area and the first estimates 
of production for the Punjab and Madras, compared with the corresponding estimates 
for i935“3fi the corresponding averages for the five years ending 1934-35. 


Area (000 acres). 

Average I936’37 

1936*37 1935-36 19 ^ 0 - 31 / 1935-36 Average 

1934-35 - 100 « 100 

Punjab.3,686 3,393 2,615 1086^ 140.9 

Madras.1,982 2,204 1,766 89.9 112.2 

Production (000 bales of 478 lb.). 

Punjab.1.157 1.075 5b6 107.6 204.5 

Madras. 345 382 305 90.4 113.0 


In Northern India the w’eather continued seasonable during October and crop 
prospects of tea were fairly good. I’^p to the end of October there was an increase 
of 5,283,600 lb. as compared with the outturn to the same date last year. 

In South India seasonable conditions also prevailed and crop prospects were 
satisfactory. The outturn w’as o 25 per cent behind that to the same date last year. 

Siam- In sixty provinces up to the end of October approximately 6,865,000 
acres had been sown to rice, a decrease of 8.8 per cent on the 7,526,000 acres 
sown up to the same date in 1935-36. There was a heavy increase in the area 
damaged, due largely to lack of rainfall and to flood, crabs and insects. This damaged 
area amounts to 856,000 acres, an increase of 28.8 per cent, on the 664,000 acres 
reported at the same date last season. The crop was doing w'ell in 13 provinces, 
fairly well in 26 and not very well in 21. 

Egypt: In the first decade of December harvesting of mli rice was progressing. 
That of sefi rice was over by the end of November. 

Unit-yield of mli rice was expected slightly to exceed the average, that of sefi 
rice to exceed the average by approximately 10 per cent. 

Australia (Telegram of 21 December): In Western Australia harv’esting of wheat 
is proceeding iii good conditions but >deld is expected to be very poor. In New 
South Wales and Mctoria the harvest is also in full swing, the former reporting very 
good conditions and the latter expecting a plentiful yield. In South Australia the 
weather during the last month w^as favourable and crop condition is good. 










TRADE 


COUNTRIES 


Thr££ months (August z-October 31 ) 


Twblvb months 
(August Z'July 3z) 


Exporting Countries 
Bulgaria .... 
Hungary .... 
Z4t3zuania . . . 

Poland. 

Romania . . . 

Yugoslavia . . . 

u.as.R. ... 

Oanada .... 
Argentina . . . 

CWle . 

Syria and I<ebanon 

Algeria. 

French Morocco . 

Tunis. 

Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 
importing Countries 
Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
Denmark .... 

Spain . 

Estonia .... 
Irish Free State 

Finland. 

France . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel 

Greece. 

Italy . 

Latvia. 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Portugal .... 
Sweden .... 
Switserland . . . 
Csechoslovakia 
United States . . 

Ceylon. 

China . 

India . 

Japan . 

E^gypt. 

Union of South Afr 


Wheat. — Thousand centals (1 cental ** 100 lb.). 


659 

161 

0 

0 


1,656 


346 


0 


0 

683 

1.336 

935 

0 

0 


5,194 


2,258 


0 


0 

8,164 

0 

117 

0 

0 


0 


130 


0 


0 

1,274 

126 

192 

0 

0 


829 


306 


0 


0 

1,164 



«.. 

... 

, 1 ) 

7,057 

I) 

915 

1 ) 

0 

I) 

0 

3.521 

*1,243 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4,^89 


2 


0 


0 

368 

0 

3.759 

0 

0 

1 

7 


10,485 


0 


0 

16,801 

16.151 

17.353 

40 

0 


41.277 


40,735 


42 


0 

139,214 

3,543 

4.471 

— 

— 

1 

7,974 


16.854 


— 


— 

39,328 

... 

... 

... 


I) 

0 

I) 

62 

0 

0 

I) 

0 

1.314 

150 

13 

0 

0 

1 

258 


26 


0 


2 

181 

• • • 

... 



2 ) 

432 

2 ) 

364 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

11 

5,523 

24 

176 

249 

0 


42 


957 


273 


0 

2,919 

2 

377 

29 

11 


15 


1,426 


141 


37 

2,421 

955 

3.843 

0 

0 


6.133 


8,669 


0 


0 

43.936 

... 


... 

... 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

37 

2 ) 

7 

0 

0 

53 

77 

183 


42 


273 


258 


487 

99 

0 

0 

467 

249 


0 


0 


1,135 


547 

0 

93 

117 

2.070 

3.159 


223 


245 


7.445 


7,610 

970 

7 

4 

467 

414 


37 


20 


1.122 


1.142 j 

35 

0 

0 

0 

~ 0 


0 


44 


0 


0 1 

84 

0 

0 

959 

421 


0 


0 


1.885 


1.653 1 

0 

0 

0 

88 

137 


0 


0 


403 


388 1 

0 

42 

236 

498 

1 1.759 


743 


2.251 


1.795 

1 

5.110 

8.644 

68 

77 

9,938 

1 11.096 


326 


148 


26.819 


27.196 1 

1 734 


... 



I) 

0 

I) 

0 

I) 

1.847 

I) 

1.667 1 

1 0 

0 

216 

0 

0 


0 


699 


0 


0 ' 

926 

0 

0 

247 

231 


0 


0 


604 


712 

0 

18 

2 

761 

1,250 


22 


4 


2,282 


3,563 

4 





I) 

0 

I) 

' 0 

I) 

13 

1 ) 

40 

2.443 

’“l32 

■ ‘ *260 

“*132 

*“ll7 


761 


858 


333 


289 

2,119 

0 

2 

968 

944 


2 


2 


2,630 


2,866 

2 

0 

0 

0 

88 


24 


2 


4 


1.215 

4 

556 

9 

3,206 

3,951 


981 


22 


11,107 


8,724 

163 

— 


9 

9 


— 


— 


31 


35 1 

— 





I) 

406 

I) 

44 

I) 

110 

I) 

1,177 1 

160 

‘i.‘l95 

’“68 

0 

0 


2.235 


123 

2 

0 1 

439 

— 

— 




— 


— 

I) 

844 

I) 

994 1 

— 

... 

. . . 

. .. 

... 

I) 

0 

I) 

0 

I) 

0 

I) 

0 

2 

... 

... 


... 


0 

I) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

7 

0 

26,300 

32,443 

20,205 

24,019 


81,065 


88,270 


61,162 


65,479 1 

284,839 


Exporting Countries 
Germany .... 
Bulgaria .... 

Estonia. 

Hungary .... 

I«atvia. 

Lithuania . . . 

Poland. 

Romania . . . 
Sweden .... 
U. S. S. R. . . . 
Canada .... 
Argentina . . . 

Algeria. 

Importing Countries 
Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
Denmark .... 

Finland. 

Prance. 

Italy . 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . , 
Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
United States . . 

Totals . . 


Thousand centals (i cental » 100 lb.). 


254 

11 

60 1 

0 

514 

24 

172 

820 

690 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

121 

0 

51 

174 

0 

77 

97 

174 

0 

333 

331 

42 

0 

0 

573 

115 

0 

0 

209 

0 

342 

0 

0 

560 

657 

0 

0 

2,041 

0 

187 

0 

0 

46 

373 

0 

0 

1,973 

0 

456 

0 

0 

1,825 

1.217 

0 

0 

1 4.782 

0 




X) 190 

I) 0 

I) 0 

I) 0 

348 

0 

44 

15 

4 

4 

209 

24 

4 

904 

18 

128 

— 

— 

747 

470 



2,288 


4 

0 

0 

800 

75 

0 

0 

1,376 

0 

172 

— 

— 

1,034 

406 

— 


2,273 


1 

... 


2 ) II 

i) 7 

2 ) e 

3 ) 0 1 

26 

0 

0 

245 

0 

0 

0 

899 

0 

2 

994 

0 

101 

498 

7 

18 

642 

%6 

26 

3,680 

0 

692 

432 

0 

0 

1,598 

1,235 

0 

; 4,173 

0 

60 

93 

0 

0 

97 

161 

0 

1 1,504 

0 

4 

11 

0 

0 

20 

20 

— 1 

0 

29 

0 

276 

351 

0 

0 

767 

1,193 1 

0 

3,358 

15 

55 

35 

441 

18 

315 

229 1 

77 

1,748 

0 

11 

29 

0 

0 

29 

49 

0 

353 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

4 '1 

4 

18 

0 

445 

115 

a 

2 

1,420 

970 

4 

1,221 

1,695 

2,091 

1,630 

6,348 

4,178 

6,013 

5,003 

17,607 

18,117 


I) 5 ) See notes page 937. 




































































COUNTRIES 

October 

Three momtbs (August t •October 31 ) 

TWBtVB BTOKtBS 
(August I-July sx) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

ExportsI 

IMPORTS 

1936 

*935 

*930 

*935 

1936 

*935 

1936 

1935 






Oatsu — Thousand centals (i cental ** 100 lb.). 



Buporting Countries: 











ItMh Free State 4 * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hungary. 

7 

0 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 

108 

0 

Xfithuania .... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

518 

0 

Poland. 

179 

364 

0 

0 

481 

589 

0 

0 

2,595 

0 

Romania. 

T t t 




I) 126 

I) 126 

1) 0 

2 

386 

0 

Ctechoslovakia . . 

97 

22 

0 

0 

141 

77 

0 

0 

82 

13 

Ytigoslavia .... 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

71 

0 

0 

73 

0 

Canada . 

276 

472 

0 

0 

776 

972 

0 

0 

4,074 

115 

United States . . . 

2 

13 

7 

2 

4 

26 

11 

4 

205 

22 

diigentina .... 

386 

229 


... 

809 

1,292 

— 

.... 

3,086 


C^e . 

- - - 




I) 134 

1 ) 243 

I) 0 

*) 0 

670 

0 

Tunis. 

0 

35 

2 

0 

2 

99 

2 

0 

214 

0 

Australia. 

24 

13 

0 

0 

33 

26 

2 

0 

97 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

7 

117 

0 

463 

Austria . 

0 

0 

22 

66 

0 

0 

150 

154 

0 

613 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

29 

2 

0 

0 

73 

18 

0 

897 

Denmark. 

0 

73 

84 

29 

0 

lot 

86 

46 

439 

143 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

Finland . 

0 

0 

2 

53 

0 

0 

33 

53 

0 

769 

Prance . 

0 

0 

251 

31 

2 

0 

564 

84 

7 

476 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

2 

2 

181 

227 

4 

4 

628 

597 

20 

2,866 

Italy . 

— 

— 



— 


— 

— 



X<atvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130 

0 

Norway . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Netherlands . . . 

90 

0 

7 

7 

108 

0 

71 

119 

214 

516 

Sweden . 

0 

18 

0 

57 1 0 

18 

22 

68 

181 

280 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

335 

602 '1 0 

0 

917 

1 171 

0 

4,416 

Algeria. 



... 


2 ) 172 

2 ) 4 

2 ) 9 

2 ) 13 

260 

46 

Totals . . . 

1,063 

1,261 

920 

1,098 

2,858 

3,652 

2,575 

2,444 

13,359 

11^88 




Maize. — Thousand centals (1 cental « 

100 lb.). 









Twelve months 


Twelve 

months 






(November i October 31 ) 

j (Nov i-Oct 31 ) 

Exporting Countries 





1 1935 3^> 

I93t*35 

*935 3t> 

*934 35 

*934 35 

* 934-35 

Bulgaria ..... 

73 

2 

0 

0 

' 1,896 

401 

0 

0 



Hungary. 

9 

0 

77 

692 

40 

130 

7,304 

2.996 

— 

— 

Romania. 


... 



I) 17,908 

I) 9.892 

I) 0 

I) 0 

— 


Vugoslavla .... 

*‘*71 

518 

0 

0 

1 1,512 

12,652 

0 

0 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

13 

4 

4.548 

2.626 

1 295 

251 

13,733 

23,034 

— 

— 

Argentina .... 

20,781 

15.152 

— 

— 

, 171,253 

143,442 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Java and Madura 



— 

— 

lO 2,370 

I) 1,426 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Indo-China .... 



— 

— 

•i) 8,706 

I) 7.994 

... 


— 

— 

Syria and I^ebanon . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 79 

2 

2 

7 

— 

— 

Egypt . 

... 


, . 


I) 2 

I) 0 

I) 9 

I) 24 

— 

— 

Union of South Afr. 

... 


... 


I) 1,446 

I) 8 794 

i) 4 

*) 0 

— 

— 

Importing Countries 


! 









Germany . 

0 

0 

53 

132 

0 

0 

4,176 

7.738 


... 

Austria ..... 

0 

0 

359 

613 

0 

0 

7,024 

9,431 



Belgium . 

31 

64 

1,947 

1,510 

507 

728 

19.399 

16,211 

— 

— 

Denmark . 

0 

0 

836 

238 

0 

0 

4,526 

5,086 

... 


Spain . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Irish Free Stale . . 

0 

0 

611 

538 

0 

0 

4,850 

6,237 



Finland ...... 

0 

0 

64 

187 

0 

0 

2.030 

988 

... 

— 

Fiance. 

0 

2 

2,280 

1,133 

2 

9 

15,300 

14,154 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

112 

148 

8,772 

7,092 

1.479 

2.222 

79.084 

64,492 

_ 

... 

Greece. 


... 



*) 0 

I) 0 

I) 1.488 

I) 944 

— 

— 

Italy . 

— 

— 

— 

■— 

— 


.... 

... 


... 

Norway . 

0 

0 

260 

362 

0 

0 

2.758 

2.754 

... 

... 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

1,594 

1,676 

2 

0 

19.687 

19,321 



Poland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

_ 

... 

Portugal .... 

.. • 




*) 2 

I) 0 

1 ) 348 

1 ) 509 


... 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

PI 

82 

0 

0 

1,421 

891 

... 

.. 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

174 

344 

0 

0 

1,742 

1,892 

.... 

... 

Czechoslovakia , . 

1 0 

0 

51 

306 

0 

0 

2,247 

2.672 

_ 

_ 

Canada ..... 

It 

0 

2,260 

597 

6? 

4 

4,722 

4.566 


— 

Japan . 



... 

• •. 

— 


I) 5,809 

I) 1,301 



Tunis . 

0 

2 

79 

0 

4 

7 

141 

55 


— 

Totals . . . 

21,101 

15,892 

24,086 

18,128 

207,565 

187,954 

197304 

185,303 

- 

- 


t) 2) See notes page 937. 
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“ ~ 4>53 — 


S 


COUNTRIES 


i X porting Counines: 


dpain .... 

Italy .... 


United States . 


Brazil .... 


India .... 


Indo-China . . 


Siam .... 


Egypt .... 


Importing Countries: 

Germany . . . 


Austria . . . 


Belgium . . . 


Denmark . . . 


Estonia . . . 


Irish Free State 


France .... 


Gr. Brit, and N 

Ire] 

Greece .... 


Hungary . . 


Latvia . . . 


Lithuania . . 


Norway . . . 


Netherlands 


Poland . . . 


Portugal . . 


Sweden . . 


Switzerland 


Czechoslovakia 


Yugoslavia 


Canada . . . 


Chile .... 


Ceylon .... 


China . . . 


Java and Madura 

Japan .... 

, . 

vS3rria and Lebanon . 

Algeria .... 

, , 

Tunis. 


Union of South Afr.. 

Australia . . . 


New Zealand . 


Totals . 



Octob!br 

Ten months (Jemuary i-October 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

X935 

1936 

1933 


Rice. — Thousand centals (i cental »= loo lb.). 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 




— 

18 

148 

”123 

26 


128 


1,235 


877 


481 

... 


— 

— 

2 ) 

1,027 

2 ) 

1,179 


— 


— 

2.560 

2.361 

82 

637 


26,548 


34.489 


3,210 


3,960 


... 

... 

I) 

31,460 

I) 

33,151 

I) 

60 

X) 

24 

’ 3,073 

3,*413 


— 


30.442 


28,559 


— 


— 

... 

... 

... 

I) 

1,907 

I) 

758 

I) 

2 

X) 

15 

60 

110 

331 

377 


459 


467 


3,309 


3,501 

0 

0 

75 

95 


0 


0 


505 


606 

24 

7 

146 

75 


132 


37 


897 


767 

0 

0 

4 

II 


0 


0 


68 


77 

— 

_ 

4 

4 


— 


— 


20 


15 

0 

0 

7 

2 


0 


0 


71 


49 

24 

11 

2,143 

500 


278 


476 


14.815 


7,564 

20 

7 

137 

108 


161 


130 


2,011 


2,200 





I) 

0 

X) 

0 

X) 

459 

X) 

432 

0 

0 

’“37 

9 


0 


0 


311 


223 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


11 


9 

0 

0 

2 

2 


0 


0 


9 


7 

0 

0 

4 

9 


0 


0 


88 


93 

231 

209 

364 

320 


1,856 


1.733 


3.497 


2.601 

20 

31 

251 

2 


181 


161 


1,054 


1,043 

— 

— 






— 

I) 

432 

X) 

406 

— 

— 

18 

”* 18 


— 


— 


209 


201 

0 

0 

66 

57 


0 


0 


359 


397 

0 

0 

73 

115 


0 


0 


911 


1.093 

0 

0 

37 

35 


0 


0 


320 


317 

4 

0 

33 

15 


24 


2 


734 


602 

— 



• • 


— 


— 

X) 

291 

X) 

187 

0 

"" 0 

■”829 

1.U2 


2 


2 


10,005 


10,507 




1 ) 

448 

I) 

62 

1) 

6,702 

X) 

27.659 





I) 

159 

I) 

77 

X) 

159 

I) 

2,491 




• • • 

X) 

101 

I) 

646 

X) 

595 

X) 

238 

0 

0 

‘ *31 

20 


0 


0 


282 


298 




. 

2 ) 

2 

2) 

0 

2 ) 

190 

2) 

108 

0 

0 

■” 13 

2 


0 


0 


57 


24 





X) 

0 

I) 

0 

I) 

%8 

X) 

816 

”*42 

'”20 

”’22 

4 


227 


205 


66 


35 





t) 

0 

I) 

0 

X) 

55 

X) 

60 

6,076 

6,317 

4,832 

3,585 


95,542 


103,369 


53,609 


69,106 


TWKLVB MONTHS 
(January x*Dec. 31) 

Exports I Imports 


1935 1935 


613 

0 

2,815 

73 

1,667 

534 

2,090 

— 

37,181 

4,786 

38,921 

1 35 

34.350 ! — 

1,561 

1 15 

611 

4,209 

0 

745 

62 

933 

0 

90 

— 

1 18 

0 

1 55 

507 , 

9,464 

141 

2.427 

0 1 

593 

0 

414 

0 

13 

0 

9 

0 

no 

2,044 

3,287 

196 

1.045 

— 

414 

— 

227 

0 

511 

0 

1,473 

0 

441 

4 

644 

— 

306 

2 

12,511 

146 

28,581 

154 

2,604 

708 

866 

0 

414 

2 

152 

0 

26 

0 

1,204 

247 

51 

0 

73 

124,022 

79353 


Exporting Countries: 
Lithuania .... 

73 

13 

Linseed 

0 

Argentina .... 

2.959 

2,595 

— 

India . 

650 

452 

0 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

0 

0 

516 

Belgium. 

7 

9 

130 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

64 

Spain . 

— 

— 

— 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

Finland. 

0 

0 

4 

France . 

0 

0 

467 

Gr Brit, and N.Irel. 

0 

0 

489 

Greece. 


« • • 

... 

Hungary . 

0 

2 

0 

Italy . 



— 

I^tvia. 

0 

0 

2 

Norway. 

0 

0 

15 

Netherlands .... 

7 

2 

273 

Poland. 

0 I 

7 

0 

Sweden . 



57 

Czechoslovakia . . 

^ 0 

0 

42 

Jugoslavia . . . 

0 

0 

4 

Canada . 

46 

0 

31 

United States . . 



979 

Japan . 




Australia. 

0 

0 

”il5 

Totals . . . 

3,742 

3,060 

3488 


— Thousand centals (i cental 100 lb.). 


0 

320 

108 

0 

0 

280 

— 

26,008 

33,433 

— 

— 

39.159 

0 

5,869 

1,953 

0 

0 

2.919 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

564 

0 

0 

4,136 

4,936 

0 

302 

106 

95 

1,898 

2,141 

112 

31 

— 

— 

406 

434 

— 

0 

2 

4 

20 

4 

~ ! 

9 

0 

0 

115 

68 

0 

553 

2 

2 

5.4% 

4.852 

^ 1 

622 

0 

2 

5,260 

4,528 

2 ' 


X) 0 

I) 0 

I) 42 

I) 90 

0 

0 

0 

7 

15 

0 

9 

Q 

2 

26 

49 

37 

64 

57 

42 

0 

0 

412 

470 

0 

822 

86 

68 

5,763 

7,804 

77 

0 

77 

9 

0 

0 

26 

51 


— 

683 

747 

— 

44 

0 

0 

399 

467 

0 

11 

0 

0 

64 

157 

0 

24 

75 

7 

575 

280 

11 

520 


— 

6,255 

8,186 

— 


I) ~ 0 

X) 2 

1 ) 179 

I) 379 

2 

■”24 

0 

0 

489 

717 

0 

3,621 

32,571 

35,741 

32444 

36324 

42364 


0 

0 

5.452 

2.725 

564 

558 

20 

84 

5.580 

5.774 

119 

0 

1.590 

84 

536 

8.871 

0 

915 

578 

185 

284 

9.833 

478 

750 

44,980 


X) a) See notes page 937 . 
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OCTOBBK 


Ten months (January 1 -October 31 ) 

Twblvb months 
(J anuary i-Dec. $ 1 ) 

COU27T&XB6 

Exports 

1 IBIPORTS 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1936 

1 1935 

1936 

1 1933 

1936 

1935 

1936 

_ 

1935 

X935 

Z935 

Exporting Countries: 
Austria . 

1.149 

593 

0 

Butl 

2 

tCP. — ( 

6.462 

Thousand 

5.000 

lb.). 

ti 


ill 

5.688 

18 

Denmark. 

28,570 

24,460 

15 

0 

272,741 

256,116 

192 


20 

305,024 

0 

Estonia ..... 

1.433 

2,493 

0 

0 

19,954 

20,869 

0 


0 

23,894 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

6.473 

3.792 

0 

0 

53.868 

56,397 

9 


40 

59,470 

40 

Finland. 

2.617 

1,817 

0 

0 

25,730 

19,255 

0 


0 

22,582 

0 

Hungary. 

1.429 

847 

0 

0 

8,356 

4,147 

0 


0 

5.516 

0 

t«atvia ...... 

4.348 

3,234 

0 

0 

33,268 

33,235 

0 


0 

37,073 

0 

Lithuania .... 

4.021 

2,657 

0 

0 

28.451 

23,636 

0 


0 

26,795 

0 

Norway . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

366 

247 

0 


0 

417 

4 

Netherlands . . . 

10.933 

8.089 

15 

35 

115,882 

89,001 

55 


287 

103,146 

430 

Poland. 

3.252 

1,091 

0 

0 

21.971 

8,971 

0 


2, 

12.533 

2 

Sweden . 

4.226 

2,9% 

0 

0 

35.239 

40,521 

412 


2 

44.664 

1,340 

tJ. S. S. R .... 

7,895 

2.954 

35 

0 

38,643 

60.012 

15,549 


428 

64,801 

529 

1 

P 

553 

95 

— 

— 

15.406 

9,881 

— 


— 

14,943 

— 

India ...... 

9 

22 

75 

68 

176 

192 

778 


624 

240 

789 

Syria and Lebanon . 

no 

2 

7 

9 

556 

386 

137 


265 

463 

309 

Australia. 

16,107 

22.871 

0 

0 

145,272 

196.430 

4 


2 

256.769 

2 

New Zealand 



— 

— 

1)225,256 

1)213,503 



— 

312,445 

— 

Importing Countries' 












Germany. 

0 

0 

24.079 

14.%7 

0 

13 

138,484 


128.664 

13 

156,529 

Belgium. 

4 

4 

42 

346 

57 

53 

7,381 


8,812 

71 

13,2% 


— 



— 


.... 




26 

79 

France . 

1.241 

1.310 

141 

121 

11,032 

9,875 

4,057 


1,149 

11.605 

1,504 

Gr. Bnt. and N. IreL 

983 

644 

87,074 

80,066 

8,051 

13.569 

921,244 


919,229 

15,768 

1,076,827 

Greece. 

— 

— 

... 


— 

— 

I) 600 

0 

705 

— 

1,014 

Italy . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

437 

930 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

77 

9 

4 

2 

1.594 


137 

2 

302 

Czechoslovakia . . 

44 

0 

11 

218 

49 

0 

4% 


2,310 

4 

2.928 

Canada 

60 

6.497 

0 

7 

5,007 

6,997 

no 


146 

7,696 

148 

United States . . . 

60 

267 

648 

108 

721 

822 

7,357 


22,042 

957 

22.675 

Ceylon. 

— 

— 

57 

82 

— 

— 

628 


692 

— 

855 

Java and Madura 

— 

— 

, 


— 

— 

I) 6,980 

X) 

7,249 


10,247 

Japan . 


., 



I) 496 

i) 243 

I) 9 

X) 

15 

355 

22 

Egypt . 


... 


. *. 

1 ) 37 

I) 119 

X) 959 

1 ) 

745 

128 

994 

Tunis. 

0 

2 

243 

227 

4 

IS 

1,642 


1,673 

24 

2,017 

Totals . . . 

95,517 

86,737 

112,519 

96,265 

1,073,055 

1,069,510 

1,108,688 

1,095,251 

13339549 

L293330 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria. 

694 

478 

0 

Ghee 

0 1 

se. — ('i 

3,624 

I'housand 

3,217 

lb.). 

0 


0 

4,224 

1 0 

Denmark. 

1,936 

1,140 

2 

0 1 

17,957 

11,131 

18 


22 

14,689 

29 

Finland. 

1.087 

1,153 

2 

2 

9,039 

7,787 

15 


15 

9,365 

1 22 

Italy. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

61,223 

1 10,657 

Lithuania . . 

95 

15 

0 

0 

739 

474 

2 


2 

4% 

2 

Norway . 

298 

333 

29 

24 

2,793 

2.500 

190 


1% 

3,146 

1 251 

Netherlands . . . 

11,413 

11,235 

73 

112 

103.223 

113,613 

712 


657 

134,597 

1 838 

Poland. 

284 

29 

22 

22 

397 

575 

183 


245 

620 1 

1 287 

Switzerland .... 

2.597 

3,397 

280 

377 

35,140 

33.804 

2,540 


2,820 

40,248 1 

1 3,851 

Czechoslovakia . . 

57 

317 

185 

174 

1.111 

1,468 

2,253 


2,198 

1,814 

2,663 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,195 

816 

9 

7 

3,845 

3,688 

33 


49 

4,381 ‘ 

' 57 

Canada . 

15,803 

13,049 

150 

159 

60,581 

44,994 

869 


1,003 

55,720 j 

1,274 

Australia. 

1,634 

838 

15 

7 

7,846 

11.462 

75 


60 

15,335 

77 

New Zealand . . . 




... 

I) 133,658 

I) 143,530 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 

0 

193.489 

0 

Importing Countries' 












Germany. 

9 

35 

4,702 

5,384 

214 

595 

51,577 


50,444 

728 

61,661 

Austria . 

752 

688 

121 

106 

6,700 

6,135 

I.6I8 


1,537 

7,366 

1.724 

Belgium. 

35 

33 

4.795 

4,076 

300 

278 

42,591 


43.572 

355 

50,726 

Spain . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

108 

2,524 

Irish Free State . . 

326 

245 

4 

4 

1,486 

686 

77 


57 

1,027 

62 

France. 

2,019 

2.125 

2,745 

2,815 

18,953 

19.679 

26,405 


27,578 

24.610 

34,648 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

i 573 

602 

28,120 

30,658 

1 . 5,027 

4,780 

242,062 


259,906 

5,818 

282.931 

Greece. 

... 

... 

... 


I) 373 

I) 126 

1 ) 291 

1 ) 

996 

181 

1,120 

Hungary ..... 

37 

9 

0 

0 

1 564 

185 

0 


2 

278 

4 

Portugal 

— 

— 

‘ ‘ *291 

■‘*159 

— 

— 

I) 212 

I) 

291 


417 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

— 

«- 

2,628 


1,113 


2.502 

United States . . . 

93 

79 

5.675 

6,014 

952 

955 

47.739 


40,032 

1,153 

48,934 

India . 

0 

0 

168 

157 

2 

4 

926 


%8 

4 

1,276 

Java and Madura 

— 

— 

.,. 




I) 1,272 

I) 

1,429 


1,920 

Ssrria and Lebanon . 

49 

0 

44 

’**82 

326 

430 

752 

791 

~503 

979 

Algeria. 


.,. 

... 

.., 

2 ) 55 

2) 86 

2 ) 7,150 

2 ) 

7,544 

119 

13,349 

Egypt . 

... 


* ’ *304 

’ * *298 

1 ) 24 

z) 64 

I) 5,315 

X) 

5,520 

86 

7330 

Tunis. 

4 

2 

99 

37 

2,321 


2,244 

46 

2,948 

Totals . . 

40p990 

36,618 

47,736 

50,637 

415,028 

412,283 

439,826 


451.291 

581,729 

535,069 


t) 2) S«e notrs page gg7' 





















































COtTNTRXES 


Exporting Conntrits, 


Exporting Countries' 
Irish Free State . . 
Hungary. 

Argentina . . • { 

Chile . 

India . 

Syria and lycbanon . 

Algeria. 

egypt . 

Un. of S. Africa . [ 
Australia . . • | 
New Zealand . | 
Importing Countries: 
Germany. . . . j 

Austria . 

Belgium . • I 

Denmark. 

Spain . 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 
Greece . 

.{*1 

Norway ..... 

Netherlands . . ( 

Poland. 

Sweden . 

Switxerland .... 
Csechoslovakia . . 
Vugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

United States . . . 

Japan . 

Tunis. 

Toteig . . . 



Tukee MOXfTHe (August X-October 31) 


Exports 


Twelve montes 
(August i-July 31} 


1935-36 1935-36 


Cotton. — Thousand centals (i cental 100 lb.). 


United States . . . 

4,502 

3.754 

51 

40 


8.444 


7.599 


159 


112 

31.337 

Argentina .... 

84 

57 

— 

— 


381 


328 


— 


— 

1,030 

Brazil. 



— 

— 

2 ) 

668 

2 ) 

265 


— 



3,549 

India .. 

*‘549 

**712 

68 

71 


1,867 


1.713 


183 


258 

14,961 

Egypt . 

Importing Countries: 

... 




I) 

668 

I) 

703 


“*• 


—* 

8.095 

Germany. 

0 

71 

467 

719 


2 


256 


1,292 


2.066 

573 

Austria . 

0 

0 

82 

77 


0 


0 


181 


190 

0 

Belgium. 

62 

53 

190 

152 


163 


143 


487 


459 

653 

Denmark. 



18 

18 


— 


— 


44 


42 


Spain . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 


— 



— 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

11 

11 


0 


0 


31 


29 

0 

Finland . 

0 

0 

26 

29 


0 


0 


62 


64 

0 

France. 

29 

40 

642 

410 


93 


82 


1.146 


1,107 

335 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel. 

46 

55 

1.437 

1.376 


176 


179 


3,558 


2.621 

747 

Greece ...... 

... 

* • • 



I) 

0 

I) 

11 

I) 

9 

0 

29 

11 

Hungary. 

Italy . 

I^tvia . 

— 

— 

* *49 

*“37 


— 


— 


132 


108 

0 

0 

0 


9 


0 


0 


22 


26 

0 

Norway . 

0 

0 


7 


0 


0 


9 


13 

0 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

106 

84 


4 


2 


256 


225 

4 

Poland. 

0 

0 

139 

141 


0 


0 


410 


390 

4 

Portugal. 

— 

— 




— 


— 

I) 

49 


75 


Sweden . 

— 

— 

“' 62 

‘49 


— 


— 


128 


119 

— 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

0 

53 

49 


0 


0 1 


104 


90 

0 

Czechoslovakia 

4 

4 

185 

172 


18 


13 


476 


443 

49 

Yugoslavia . . 

0 

0 

35 

40 


0 


0 


75 


88 

0 

Canada . 

— 

— 

165 

108 


— 


— 


331 


238 

— 

China . 





1) 

49 

I) 

60 

1) 

97 

I) 

108 

892 

Japan . 




... 

I) 

112 

1 ) 

84 

I) 

2.584 1 

|i) 

1,548 

582 

Algeria . 





2) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 1 

2) 

0 

0 

Totals . . . 

slm 

‘4,‘746 

*3,799 

‘ 3 ,*599 


12,645 


11,438 

11325 I 

10,448 

62,822 


Wool. — (Thousand lb.). 

P Two MONTHS (.September i-October 31) 


2,044 

1.590 

79 

57 

141 

26 1 

53 

73 

5.304 

4,240 

— 

— 

2,297 

3.975 

— 

—• 

*5.’408 

’7,*344 

*' *582 

*‘*203 

646 

0 

40 

0 

24.’381 

i7.*871 



527 

359 



91.829 

83,364 

' * *278 

"*567 

6,294 

5.878 

26 

37 

2 

106 

7,106 

6,962 

18 

132 

4.597 

2,524 

2 

13 

763 

1,142 

5,459 

3,492 

11,312 

15,252 

2,895 

2,568 

514 

284 

71 

20 

454 

575 

35 

11 

730 

564 

5.370 

3.953 

9,592 

13,272 

24.961 

28,742 

51.176 

40,279 

163 

86 

240 

302 

353 

172 

439 

273 

82. 

130 

613 

710 

2 

18 

4.561 

3.001 

— 

— 

2,242 

1,673 

4 

15 

1,016 

842 

13 

40 

2,800 

2.582 

22 

46 

9.81 

818 

796 

1,343 

1,151 

1,325 

4 

0 

23,550 

23,497 

‘**379 

***104 

'**46 

'*’42 

179,502 

165,638 

124,941 

116,856 


3,095 

137 

73 

128 

9,828 

— 

7,050 

— 

I) 203 

I) 95 

14.767 

1,034 

1.021 

79 

I) *’*359 

I) " 0 

21,098 

I) 55 

628 

I) 0 

129,925 

304 

10,606 

29 

I) 5,165 


I) 3,977 


190 

14,537 

198 

8.397 

37 

1.349 

5,580 

18,678 

4.539 

1,625 

53 

1.323 

35 

1,248 

7,192 

18.803 

41,723 

85.458 

I) 130 1 

I) 289 

176 

492 

439 

1,008 

196 

919 

18 

10,024 

— 

4,385 

18 

2,169 

97 

5,159 

119 

1,579 

2,584 

2,291 

13 

43,186 

I) 49 

I) 3.766 

165 

79 

271346 

228,625 


Twelve months 
(.Sept. i-August 31) 


, 1,107 518 

2 .i 28,556 2 . 43 I 4<1 


x) s) See notes nave nt 






























s 


936 


COUNTRIES 

OCTOBER 

Four months 

(July i-Oct. 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(July I- 
Junc 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

October 

Four months 

(July i-Oct. 3 r) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(July 1 ) 
June $ 0 ) 

1936 

1933 

I 93 O 

1935 

1935-36 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1933-36 


Coffee. — (Thousand lb.). 



Tea. 

— (Thousand lb.). 

Exporting Countries: 



Exports, 


Exporting C ountnes: 



Exports. 


Brazil. 

153,019 

210,946 

586,707 

733,178 

2.046.622 

Ceylon. 

14,006 

17,679 

62,814 

62,323 

223,530 

Colombia .... 

39,509 

54,073 

170,235 

183.449 

505.442 

China. 

. 

... 

X) 28,266 

X) 20,192 

76.201 

India. 

1,257 

1,407 

4,471 

2.282 

26,147 

India. 

45,M3 

43.204 

157,265 

150,592 

316,384 

Java and Madura . 

t * t 

* * - 

1 ) 12,844 

I) 19.350 

54,351 

Java and Madura. 

. . . 


X) 26,228 

I) 24,143 

118,230 







Japan . 

... 


I) 15.794 

X) 15,298 

32,551 

Importing Countries' 












Germany . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Importing Countries: 






Belgium. 

152 

40 

461 

203 

728 







France . 

4 

2 

18 

2 

4 

Belgium ..... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Or. Britain and N. 






Irish Free State . 

2 

4 

7 

13 

22 

Ireland. .... 

1,387 

2,194 

5,379 

10.005 

23,473 

France. 

2 

0 

2 

4 

18 

Netherlands . . . 

68 

1,085 

128 

2.846 

6,839 

Gr.Brit and N. Irel. 

6.019 

7.326 

23.618 

24.086 

72,067 

Portugal. 

.. - 


I) 697 

I) 670 

3,430 

Netherlands . . . 

9 

9 

33 

40 

112 

Switzerland. . . 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Syria and Lebanon 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Canada . 

13 

20 

68 

64 

214 

Algeria. 

•«. 


2) 4 

2 ) 4 

9 

United-States. . . 

637 

677 

2.377 

2,233 

8,792 

Union of S. Africa. 

... 


i) 183 

X) 22 

320 

Ceylon. 

0 | 

i 0 

0 

0 

2 

Australia .... 

40 

no 

201 

258 

635 

Syria and I,ebanon. 

0 | 

1 0 

0 

0 

4 

New Zealand. . . 

• • • 

.. * 

a) . 22 

2) 18 

126 

Australia. 

11 

2 

26 

11 

24 













Totals . . . 

65,921 

68,332 

314,439 

296,993 

840,218 

Totals . . . 

196,059 270,446 

1 

783,413 

954,295 

2,676,074 





1 



Importing Countries: 




Imports. 



Importing Countries' 




IMPORTS. 


Germany. 

31,453 

29,939 


117.844 


112,277 

329,173 

Germany . . . 

9m 

924 


3,1^ 


3,4^ 

Austria. 

1,074 

1,071 


4,140 


3.975 

11,462 

Austria. 

139 

99 


302 


265 

Belgium. 

11,830 

12,613 


40,005 


37.373 

108.970 

Belgium. 

51 

66 


227 


176 

Bulgaria. 

60 

112 


342 


381 

1,100 

Denmark .... 

95 

101 


408 


375 

Denmark. 

5.483 

5,721 


22,203 


17,675 

56,467 

Spain. 

— 

— 


— 


— 

Spain. 

^tonia . 

— 

— 


— 


— 

52.m 

Estonia. 

13 

9 


35 


31 

9 

26 


JL 


64 

192 

Irish Free State . 

2,361 

3,142 


7.732 


8.091 

Irish Free State . 

31 

51 


157 


154 

606 

Finland. 

24 

20 


75 


82 

Finland. 

4,440 

4.085 


17,015 


14,277 

42,428 

France. 

293 

289 


996 


796 

France. 

32,005 

35.686 


129.022 


140,697 

425.879 

Gr. Britain and N. 







Gr. Britain and N. 








Ireland. 

51.123 

56,401 


178,042 


176,496 

Ireland. 

1,757 

816 


3.757 


3,208 

52.270 

Greece. 


245 

1 ) 

115 

Greece. 

... 

... 

X) 

3,269 

X) 

3.245 

13,314 

Hungary. 

86 

51 

176 


108 

Hungary. 

589 

335 


1,583 


1,138 

4,398 

Italy. 

— 

■— 


— 


— 

Italy. 


— 


■— 


— 

—- 

Tatvla. 

9 

7 


24 


20 

I,atvia. 

22 

9 




55 

251 

I«itfauania .... 

9 

13 


22 


31 

Uthuania .... 

26 

44 


117 


119 

412 

Norway. 

31 

44 


99 


137 

Norway. 

2,652 

3.001 


10,027 


13.896 

41,515 

Netherlands . . 

2,^ 

5,970 


9,456 


13,157 

Netherlands . . . 

1,587 

11,237 


7,447 


32,221 

91,534 

Poland. 

320 

320 


948 


1,133 

Poland. 

904 

657 


3,834 


3,007 

11,718 

Portugal .... 



I) 

75 

X) 

93 

Portugal. 



I) 

3,719 

I) 

3,501 

13,336 

Sweden ..... 

86 

146 


322 


373 

Sweden. 

9.’253 

li,67i 


34,622 


37,728 

105,842 

Switzerland . . . 

148 

174 


536 


694 

Switzerland.... 

1,124 

3,371 


8,860 


16,136 

38,281 

Czechoslovakia . . 

216 

137 


498 


450 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2,388 

1,956 


8,025 


7,844 

23.832 

Yugoslavia . . . 

71 

60 


126 


150 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,468 

1,488 


4,244 


4,976 

15,210 

Canada . 

3,913 

6,327 


11,019 


15,298 

Canada . 

2.557 

2,917 


11,169 


10,082 

39.196 

United States . . 

9,727 

9,326 


31,072 


30,135 

United States . . 

121.486 

163.259 


487,706 


584.123 

1.853,267 

Chile. 


1 ) 

1.457 

X) 

1,323 

Chile. 

... 

... 

I) 

1,349 

I) 

2.513 

7,527 

Syria and I^banon 

*’49 

“29 

139 


75 

Ceylon. 

190 

516 


1,294 

1 ) 

1,422 

2.738 

Algeria. 

. > * 


2 ) 

1,025 

*) 

467 

Japan . 

... 

... 

I) 

1,859 

1.724 

10,825 

Bgypt . 

... 

.. 

X) 

3.893 

X) 

3.364 

Syria and Lebanon 

231 j 

174 


787 


683 

2,390 

Tunis. 

280 

278 

1,054 


1,069 

Algeria. 

... 

... 

2 ) 

3,261 

2 ) 

5,260 

32,452 

Union of S. Africa 

1 , ^ , 


I) 

4,235 

X) 

3,093 

Egypt . 

... 

... 

i) 

3,816 

X) 

5.046 

17,324 

Australia .... 

4,090 

4*5*19 

16,711 


15,640 

Tunis. 

192 

320 


919 


922 

3,342 

New Zealand. . . 

.«* 

2 ) 

2,216 

2 ) 

1,779 

Union of S. Africa . 

... 

... 

I) 

8,907 

I) 

6,471 

31,654 





Australia. 

150 

337 


1,219 


1,625 

4,619 








New Zealand . . . 

... 

... 

2 ) 

106 

2 ) 

44 

437 

Exporting Countries: 







Exporting Countries: 

1 







China. 

India. 

*767 

‘*8*29 

X) 

152 

2,053 

I) 

126 

2,725 

India. 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

Java and Madura. 


... 

X) 

192 

X) 

333 

Totals . . . 

232,961 

291,412 


942,798 

1^73362 

3,446374 

Totals . . . 

77361 

89381 


278,754 


281,624 


10,152 

789 

562 

1.120 

249 

95 

21,771 

276 

2,853 

486,313 

445 

430 

71 

93 

362 

28.980 
3,461 

443 

1,016 

1,819 

1,166 

381 

44,214 

83,917 

4,215 

298 

2,518 

13.980 
6,321 

13,702 

41.557 

10.666 


5,249 

955 

791,127 


i) 2) See notes page 037. 





























































Twelve 




Twelve months 

MONTHS 


COUNTRIES 



(Oct. x-Sept. 30 ) 

(Oct. X- 
Sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 


19$6 

1935 

X935*3fl 

X934-35 

X934*35 



1 

Cacao* — (Thousand lb.). 





Exports. 



Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 

Grenada . 

... 


8,228 

8,8361 — 

Germany .... 

Dominican Republ. 



40,239 

62.620 

— 

Bulgaria .... 

Brazil. 

,.. 


2 ) 236,779 

a) 190.672 

— 

Estonia. 

Ecuador . 



45,0% 

41.557 

— 

Hungary. 

Trinidad. 

.. - 


27,805 

45.748 

— 

Eatvia. 

Venezuela. 



29,198 

28.464 

— 

Eithuania .... 

Ceylon. 

1,054 

825 

6.102 

7.893 


Poland. 

Java and Madura . 

... 

... 

3,995 

3.283 

— 

Portugal. 

Cameroon (Fr. m. t.) 

T t T 


52,927 

48,956 


Romania .... 

Ivory Coast . . . 



108.816 

97.575 

— 

Sweden. 

Gold Coast .... 

54,955 

35.977 

639,440 

541,032 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

Nigeria and Came- 


Yugoslavia. . . . 

roon (Brit. m. t.) 



201,931 

184.186 


U. S. S. R. 

Saint Thomas and 





Canada . ... 

Prince Is. ... 



31,780 

22.073 

— 

Argentina .... 

Togoland (Pr m. t.) 



21.182 

19,663 

““ 

Chile . 

China . 

Importing Countries 






India . 

Japan . 

Germany . 

0 

7 

7 

88 

— 

Syria and Eebanon 

Belgium . 

60 

0 

154 

176 

— 

Algeria . ... 

France . 

0 

0 

9 

2 

—- 

French Morocco . 

Gr. Brit, and N Irel. 

2,363 

591 

8,494 

15.499 

— 

Tunis . 

Netherlands . . . 

1,138 

511 

5,181 

4,643 

— 

Australia .... 

Australia . 

0 

9 

104 

408 

— 

Totals . . . 

Totals . . . 

59,570 

37,920 

1,467,467 

1,323,374 


1 

1 

Importing Countries' 

Importing Countries. 



Imports. 


Germany . 

Austria . ... 

Germany .... 

17.996 

15,842 

172,395 

165,896 

— 

Belgium . 

Denmark . . 

Austria. 

1,761 

882 

12,125 

12,487 

— 

Spain 

Irish Free State . 

Belgium. 

1,854 

2.081 

25,089 

20.651 

— 

Bulgaria. 

117 

117 

1,559 

805 

— 


Denmark. 

1,146 

1,030 

9,914 

8.547 

— 

France . 

Spain . 

Estonia. 

79 

40 

844 

756 

_ 

1 Gr Brit.and N.Irel. 

Irish Free State 

79 

101 

3,349 

2,820 

— 

1 Italy. 

Norway. 

1 Netherlands . . 

Finland. 

29 

26 

304 

256 

— 

France. 

6,074 

9.983 

126,568 

90.974 

— 

Gr Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece . 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Eat via. 

1,944 

V,660 

4,045 

i,091 

276,108 

3,497 

9,%! 

196.128 

2,840 

8,638 

— 

' Portugal. 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 

77 

134 

1,204 

1.235 

— 

Total Europe . . 

Eithuania .... 

126 

101 

1.047 

758 

— 

Norway. 

849 

481 

5.514 

6,731 

— 


Netherlands . . . 

8,900 

10.734 

146,555 

133,982 

— 

United States . . 

Poland ...... 

1,248 

1,038 

14,035 

15,845 

— 

Ceylon. 

Portugal. 


1,091 

1,124 

— 

China. 

Sweden. 

’ '933 

‘ 961 

12,178 

12,103 

— 

Indo-China. . . . 

Switzerland .... 

635 

758 

17,183 

16,052 

— 

Japan . 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2.822 

2,928 

27,055 

23,199 

— 

Java and Madura 

Yugoslavia .... 

247 

128 

1,845 

1,867 

— 

S 3 rria and Eebanon 

Canada . 

3,340 

1,521 

27,847 

25.790 

— 

Egypt. 

United States. . . 

51,549 

43,429 

580,159 

566,112 

— 

French Morocco . 

Japan . 

3,468 

3.309 

— 

Tunis. 

Australia ..... 

’ *106 

*304 

12.403 

14,500 

— 

Union of S. Africa. 

New Zealand . . . 


... 

2 ) 3.223 

2 ) 3,303 

— 

New Zealand. . . 

Totels . . . 

102,971 

97,755 

1 , 496 , 520 ^ 1 , 336,708 

- 

Totals . . . 


October 

Three months 

(Aug. x-Oct. 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(August 1 
July 3 *) 

1936 

1935 

1936 

X935 

X935-3fl 


Total Wheat and Flour 

(Thousand centals). 


a) Net Exports. 


3) 

3) 

3) 

3) 

692 

161 

1.715 

346 

0 

0 

0 

44 

1,539 

1,237 

5,659 

2,903 

0 

216 

0 

699 

0 

117 

0 

130 

392 

489 

1,523 

888 



3) 

3) 

. . . 


i) 7,059 

I) 916 

7 

146 

437 

575 

3) 

3) 

20 

3) 

1,261 

11 

4,440 

26 

218 

3,792 

573 

1,412 

17,304 

18,651 

44,401 

44,027 

3,730 

4,746 

8,572 

17,571 



I) 0 

X) 82 



I) 351 

3) 

i,237 

141 

2,366 

298 


... 

3) 

i) 269 

187 

13 

344 

3) 



2 ) 522 

2 ) 412 

3) 

176 

3) 

957 

11 

417 

3) 

1,554 

2,191 

5,432 

9,548 

12.943 

28,769 

35,745 

87,530 

95,053 


b) Net Imports. 

71 

57 

170 

126 

536 

373 

1,318 

844 

1,984 

3,036 

7,247 

7,366 

481 

454 

1,120 

1,202 

983 

445 

1,938 

1,706 

123 

225 

556 

644 

306 

1,2% 

648 

2,277 

10,399 

11,936 

28,374 

29,048 



1) 1,850 

I) 1,669 

441 

394 

902 

974 

875 

1,391 

2,729 

3,876 



I) 22 

I) 68 

*>) ’%8 

S) 941 

5) 2,628 

5) 2,864 

2 

88 

4) 

1,213 

17,169 

20.626 

49,502 

53,877 

1,823 

3,124 

7,447 

6.455 

73 

55 

179 

176 



4) J 

I) 1,369 



I) 115 

1) 79 


. ,, 

I) 703 

4) 



I) 209 

i) 196 

4 ) 

4) 

4) 

4 



1) 9 

I) 11 

’ 223 

4) 

220 

4) 

4) 

4) 

26 

4) 


, - - 

I) 2 

X) 9 


... 

2) 47 

2) 24 

19,288 

23,805 

58,459 

62,200 


*) 


130 

683 

0 

9,828 

926 

1.274 

4.048 

2.161 

3.521 

1,133 

3) 

467 

17,223 

152,053 

41,674 

1,347 

3 ) 

664 

3 ) 

234 

5,875 

2,926 

2,743 

60,133 

309,043 


4) 

4,189 

23,391 

5.379 

8,971 

2,535 

4.786 

122,835 

8,852 

4,555 

12 .%! 

4) 

10,000 

1,3114 

209.768 

22,767 

549 

4,667 

520 

3,241 

1,709 

4 ) 

104 

4) 

4) 

40 

556 

243|921 


*) Plout reduced to grain on the basis o£ the coefficient: xooo centals of flour *■ x. 333,333 centals of grain. 
a) Excess of exports over imporU. — b) Excess of imports over exports. 

X) Data up to 30 September — 2 ) Data up to 3 X August. — 3 ) See Net Imports. ~ 4 )Sce Net Exporte. — 5) Wheat only. 
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OTHER TRADE STATISTICS RECEIVED BY THE INSTITUTE. 

Statistics received too late for indusion in the tables and statistics for November already available. 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

. Products and Units 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1935 

products and Units 

1936 

Z935 

X 93 O 

*935 


Brazil 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Gr. Britain and N. Ireland 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Rice . . . 
Cotton . . 


looo centals 

» 9 

55 

384 

172 

243 


- 

Wheat 1000 centals 

Wheat flour ... « » 

42 

229 

44 

126 

10.450 

668 

11,058 

844 

Cacao. . . 


lOoo lb. 

434 

342 

— 

— 

Barley 
Oats. . 


0 

0 

2 

0 

2.445 

291 

2,070 

549 








Maize . 

. . . ^ “ 

157 

123 

8,807 

7,434 








Rice . 

. . ^ ^ 

15 

7 

240 

86 

Portugal 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Uinseed 



0 

472 

500 






Butter 

. . 1000 lb. 

613 

1.444 

79.823 

66,712 

Wheat . . 


looo centals 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Cheese 

> > 

478 

6 Qg 

28.535 

19,945 

Wheat flour 


D » 



7 

15 

Cotton 

. . 1000 centals 

29 

79 

20,975 

1,561 

1,695 

Maize . . . 



0 

0 

40 

40 

Wool 

... 1000 lb. 

17,813 

65.755 

60.956 

Rice . . . 





2 

4 

Coffee. 

• p ** 

1,713 

2,983 

3,109 

1,530 

Cheese . . 


looo lb. 

_ 

_ 

24 

40 

Tea. . 

... » » 

6,506 

8,038 

51,064 

48.101 

Cotton . . 


xooo centals 

— 

— 

20 

49 

Cacao 

» •• 

1,235 

789 

8,986 

17.000 

Coffee . 


ZOQO lb. 

229 

249 

820 

1,089 







Tea .... 


N » 

— 

— 

44 

42 







Cacao. . . 


s s 

— 


99 

88 


Norway 












Wheat 

. . 1000 centals 

0 

0 

128 

265 


China 






Rye » » 

Wheat flour . . » « 

0 

0 

0 “ 

77 

152 

322 

154 








Barley 

» A 

0 

0 

24 

42 

Wheat . . 


1000 centals 

97 

13 

0 

93 

Oats . 

, » 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wheat flour 


» » 

40 

0 

51 

95 

Maize . 

u N 

0 

0 

134 

273 

Rice . . . 


h s 

31 

2 

71 

342 

Rice . 

» A 

0 

0 

2 

7 

Cotton . . 


It u 

88 

46 

40 

24 

lyinseed 

1 . 1 

0 

0 

53 

51 

Tea .... 


louu lb. 

6,016 

10,192 

66 

35 

Butter 

. . . 1000 11 ). 


22 

0 

0 








Cheese 

• . a • » » 

273 

417 

42 

22 








Cotton 

. XOOO centals 

0 

0 

930 

434 

INDO-CIIINA 





Wool 

1000 lb 

132 

126 

251 

212 








Coffee 

» » 

— 

— 

3,642 

5,238 






35 

55 

Tea . 




31 

31 

Wheat flour 


zooo centals 

0 

0 

Cacao . 

)l M 


_ 

730 

370 

Maize . . . 


II p 

1.836 

2,105 

— 

— 




Rice. . . . 


S S 

2.610 

2,718 




Switzerland 





Union of South Africa 





Wheat 
Rye . 

1000 centals 

a , 9 » 

0 

0 

0 

0 

955 

9 

996 

18 

Wheat . . 


xooo centals 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Barley 

. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

311 

328 

507 

467 

Wheat flour 



0 

0 

2 

0 


» R 

0 

0 

309 

269 

Maize . . . 


M S 

0 

1,453 

0 

0 

Rice 

It P 

0 

0 

1 60 

64 

Rice . . 
Wool 1 f! ' 


s s 

looo lb. 

0 

24.381 

0 

17,871 

95 

24 

104 

24 

Butter 

Cheese 

.XOOO lb. 

. . . . . » » 

0 

2,584 

1 0 
3.234 

1 375 

353 

1 9 

448 

1 b) . 

Codec . . 
Tea . . . 


» p 

527 

33 

J59 

24 

141 

2,648 

1,257 

247 

3,069 

743 

Cotton 
Wool . 
Coffee . 

.XOOO centals 

.xooo lb. 

• • p • 9 9 

0 

24 

0 

0 

18 

0 

93 

1.808 

1.424 

57 

1 899 

2.815 








Tea . . 

p » 

— 

— 

179 

1 154 








Caca<.) 

. p » 

— 

— 

1,124 

809 

New Zealand 











Butter . . 


xooo lb. 

15.351 

27,141 

_ 

_ 


Brazil 





Cheese . . 

Wool 1 • 

f b) . 


9 9 

» a 

11.310 

2.967 

2,211 

10,737 

1,962 

3,419 



Coffee . 


1,567 

1,830 

— 

— 








Gold Coast 





Cacao 






Cacao . 

. 1.000 lb. 

71,796 

73,471 

- 

- 

Trinidad . . 


looo lb. 

348 

410 

_ 

_ 


New Zealand 





Ivory Coast 


a a 

3.247 

3,234 

— 

— 







Nigeria and Came* 






Butter 


36,121 

38,698 

— 

— 

roon (Br, m 

.t.) . 

9 9 

7,930 

9.334 

— 

— 

Cheese 


18,444 

10,646 

* • . 

» • « 

Saint Thomas and 


2,253 

3.419 



Wool j 

tt). . . . p p 

4.422 

3.794 

• i • 


Prince Is. 


» » 



h ) ... . 

2.767 

1.413 

».. 

• • • 


a) Wool, greasy. -- b) Wool, scoured. 











































STOCKS OF CEREALS 

Gotnnierclal cereals In store In Ouuula and the lAilted States. 


Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 


Specification 

December 1936 

1 Novemlier 1936 

1 October 1936 

1 December 1935 

December 1934 




1,000 centals 



Wheat : 






Canadian in Canada. 

57.122 

79.028 

86.220 

139,385 

138,692 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

629 

U. S. in the United States. 

42.188 

45.854 

49.709 

48,704 

59,495 

Canadian in the United States. 

14,372 

13,369 

11,406 

19,707 

14,141 

Of other origin in the United States. . 

0 

0 

0 

10 

18 

Total . . . 

113.682 

138.251 

147.335 

207,806 

212.975 

rye : 






Canadian in Canada. 

965 

1,291 

1.408 

2.564 

2.223 

IT. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

3.350 

3.477 

3,648 

5,410 

7.518 

Canadian in the United Statc.s . ... 

262 

323 

295 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States. 

0 

57 

58 

15 

72 

Total . . . 

4.377 

5.148 

5.409 

7,989 

9.813 

Harley : 






Canadian in Canada. 

5.192 

7,136 

6,882 

4,348 

5.574 

U. S. in Canada. 

I) 13 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the Umted States . . 

9.860 

1 9.586 

8,511 

8.758 

9.199 

Canadian in the ITnited States . . 

1.586 

1.089 

583 

0 

426 

Of other origin the United States .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

16.651 

17.811 

15.976 

13,106 

15.199 

Oats : 






Canadian in Canada.. 

5,319 

5,927 

5,393 

4.148 

5,367 

U. S. in Canada. 

40 

0 

34 

0 

43 

U. S. in the United States. 

13,623 

15.564 

16,311 

14,502 

7,542 

Canadian in the United States. 

2 

2 

2 

77 

7 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

171 

Total . 

18.984 

21.493 

21.740 

18.727 

13,130 

Maize ; 






U. S. in Canada. 

3 

6 

6 

1 

3,386 

Of other origin in Canada . . ... 

3,119 

280 

280 

1.434 

948 

U. S. in the United States. 

4.584 

2.395 

2,422 

2,501 

28.093 

Of other in the Unilefl States. 

180 

211 

137 

'77 

0 

Total . . . 

7.886 

2.892 

2.845 

4.013 

32.427 


i) Danish barley in Canada. 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


Products 

Saturday nearest ist of month 

December 1936 

November 1936 

October 1936 

1 December 1933 

I December 1934 

i.ooo centals 

Wheat (and flour in terms of grain) .... 

23,280 

20,371 

17,362 

16.061 

20.462 

Rye. r . 

485 

634 

283 

139 

288 

Barley. 

2,800 

3,004 

2,848 

2.172 

1,448 

Oats. 

1,152 

774 

333 

541 

1,501 

Maize. 

23.251 

23.981 

14,445 

17,611 

12,254 


Autboritt: BroomhaU's Corn Trad* News. 
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Stocks of cereals and pMtoes bejonging to farmers in Germany. 


Prouucts 

% stocks: total production 

1 Stocks in 1,000 centals 

31 Oct. 
1936 

30 Sept. 
1936 

31 Oct. 

1935 

31 Oct. 
1934 

3 X Oct. 
193 O 

30 Sept. 
1936 

31 Oct. 

1935 

31 Oct. 

1934 

Winter wheat. 

64 

74 

64 

59 

60.500 

70.000 

60,400 

51,300 

Spring wheat. 

78 

85 

80 

73 

5,800 

6,300 

6.900 

9,400 

Rye. 

66 

76 

68 

64 

111,900 

128,800 

112.100 

106,100 

Winter barley. 

45 

60 

47 

40 

11,300 

15,000 

10,400 

6,100 

Spring barley. 

72 

81 

70 

71 

37.000 

41.600 

36.400 

39,300 

Oats. 

83 

91 

81 

82 

104,600 

114,700 

95,900 

98,600 

l^te potatoes. 

78 

— 

1 

76 

768,600 

— 


744.400 


AuTnoRlTT: MafktberiehlstelU beim RnehsnMhrstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. 1. A) 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany z). 


ProDUCTS 

East day of month 

November 1936 | 

1 October 1036 j 

September 1936 ^ 

1 November 1935 

1 November 1934 

1,000 centals 

Wheat; 






Grain .... ... 

12,017 

14,678 

16,753 

29,335 

36,083 

Flour for bread ... . . • • 

2,024 

1,830 1 

1,775 

3,197 

3,062 

Total 2 ) . . 

14,828 

17,220 

19,218 

33,775 

40,336 

Rye: 






Grain. . . . ... 

12,430 

13,812 

15,258 

26.222 

23,270 

Flour for bread , . ... 

1,257 

1,144 

1,184 

1,700 

2,233 

Total 2 ) . . . 

14,277 

15,494 

17,000 

28,722 

26,555 

Barley. ... . 

2,407 

2.64) 

3,547 

3,743 

5,203 

Oats. 

2,67b 

2,908 

3,298 

4,070 

1,660 


x) Excluding the quantities in transit and the stocks in the hands of bakers and manufacturers (fodder, molt, coffee sub* 
stitutes, various foodstuffs and breweries). — 2 ) Including flour in terms of grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals 
of wheat-flour =* 1 , 388.89 centals of wheat, x,ooo centals ot rye-flour — 1 , 470.59 centals of rye 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 




First day of month 


Products 

December 1936 

j November 1936 

1 October 1936 

1 December 1935 

1 December 1934 




1,000 centals 



Wheat: 

Gram ... . 

3,768 

3,624 

2,856 

! 

4,608 

8,112 

Flour as grain. 

672 

720 

816 

672 

744 

Total . . . 

4,440 

4,344 

3,672 

5.280 

8,856 

Barley . . . 

1,380 

\ 1,440 

1.200 

1,760 

1.200 

Oats ... . 

208 

128 

160 

256 

208 

AIaize. 

3,744 

3.264 

2,712 

3,168 

4,560 


1 ) Imported cereals 

AtTTHORiTY: BfOomhalVs Corn Trade News. 
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CSomnwrcial Mocks of cereals In Antwerp, RottMdam and Amsterdam i). 


Products and location 

Saturday nearest zst of month 2 ) 

December 1936 

November 1936 j 

October 1936 

December 1935 j 

December 1934 

1 z,ooo centals 

WHEAT : 






Antwerp. 

1,897 

1,243 

951 

1,100 

2,299 

Rotterdam . .. 

628 

583 

862 

584 

1,464 

Amsterdam. 

11 

13 

17 

12 

27 

Rye . 






Antwerp. 

58 

54 

82 

27 

144 

Rotterdam. 

33 

19 

20 

24 

203 

Amsterdam. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Barley : 






Antwerp. 

462 

452 

230 

362 

244 

Rotterdam. 

13 

18 

0 

353 

220 

Amsterdam. 

4 

6 

0 

3 

4 

Oats : 






Antwerp. 

11 

15 

22 

14 

85 

Rotterdam. 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

94 

Amsterdam. 

28 1 

25 

27 

21 

25 

Maize : 






Antwerp. 

40 I 

15 

0 

48 

89 

Rotterdam. 

44 

4 

7 

i 154 

375 

Amsterdam. 

5 

2 

2 

1 39 

74 


i) Imported cereals. — 2 ) For Antwerp the data refer to the last day of the preceding montli, for Amsterdam to the first 
day of the month indicated. 

Authorities: Nederlandsche Siio-, Elevator- en Graanfactor Mtf., Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry for 
Rotterdam^ Rotterdam. 


STOCKS OF COTTON 

Stocks of cotton on band In the United States. 


XfOSt day of month 


1.0 CATION 

November 1936 | 

[ October 1936 

1 September 1936 j 

November 1935 | 

November 1934 

1 1,000 centals 

In consuming establishments. | 

8,751 

1 

6,849 

4,142 

6,572 

1 

6,293 

In public storage and at compresses .... 

41,119 

39,215 

33.244 

42,155 i 

47,668 

Total . . . 

49,870 

46,064 

37,386 

48,727 

1 

53,961 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 

Thursday nearest ist of month 


Ports 

December 1936 

1 November 1936 

1 October 1936 j 

j December 1935 

1 December 1934 


1 1,000 centals 

Bombay i) .. 

2.220 

2,428 

1 

2,776 1 

1,504 

1.977 

Alexandria 2 ) . 

2,693 

2,177 

1,295 i 

1,977 

2,029 


z) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. — 2 ) Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the interior of the 
country, are not included. 

AuraoEXTiBS: Indian Cotton Assn, and Commission do ta Bourse de Minet-et-Bassal. 




































Stodcs of cotton In Europe. 


IfOCATioN, Description 

1 Thursday or Friday nearest ist of month 

December 1936 | 

November 1936 

1 October 1936 | 

1 December 1935 

j December 1934 

1,000 centals 

Gfeat Britain: 






American. 

1.406 

1,251 

1,121 

1,083 

1224 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

1,087 

918 

971 

114 

1,028 

Peruvian, etc. 

276 

292 

283 

312 

566 

East Indian. 

245 

304 

308 

89 

237 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

887 

715 

787 

784 

1,247 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, etc. . . . 

146 

161 

148 

58 

280 

Total . . . 

4,047 

3,641 

3,618 

2,440 

4,582 

Bremen: 

1 

\ 




American. 

637 

1 429 

363 

444 

1,346 

Other. 

304 

334 

239 

1 262 

277 

Total . . . 

941 

763 

602 

1 706 

1,623 

Le Havre • 




I 


American. 

1.022 

702 

393 

329 

634 

Flench colonies. 

53 

28 

27 

17 

21 

other. 

130 

145 

166 

62 

106 

Total . . . 

U205 

875 

586 

* 408 

761 

Total Continent i): 






American . . . 

1.774 

1,261 

897 

1,133 

2,425 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

264 

387 

331 

219 

147 

Bast Indian. 

no , 

161 

192 

84 

192 

Egyptian . 

76 ' 

94 

93 

185 

173 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, etc. . . . 

19 

154 

139 

154 

247 

Total . . . 

2,243 

2,057 

1,652 1 

1 7.775 

3,184 


x) Includes Bremen, I,e Havre and other Continental iiorts 

Authorttfes’ Liverpool Cotton Assn and (fot I^c Havre) Jiullehn de Carrespondance de la Bourse du Havre 


Price of Italian Gorgonzola cheese. 

Quotations for ItaKan Gorgonzola cheese hitherto referred to as green, mature, choice mer¬ 
chandise, ex sellers’ stores, consumption tax paid by buyer, price between wholesaler and retailer: 
these conditions have been modified as from second week in December 1936, so that subsequent 
quotations refer to New Second Selected cheese from the Province of Novara, packing not in¬ 
cluded, free on rail producers stations. 
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WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly). 



XX 

Dec. 

1936 


27 

Nov. 

1936 

20 

Nov. 

X936 


Average 



Description 

4 

Dec. 

X936 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Commercial 
Season f) 


1936 

X933 

1934 

1935*36 

1934-35 

Wheat. 

Budapest (a): Tisza wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 
(pengd p. quintal). 

18.62 

18.77 

18.32 

18.12 

18.00 

18.31 

16.39 

16.78 

16.67 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 

470 

470 

470 

470 

475 

n. q. 

♦ 455 

• 442 

• 402 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

113 

113 Vi 

108 V. 

108 Vi 

108 V. 

85 V. 

79 V. 

85 

81 V. 

Chicago:No.;i Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 

131 

n. 128 

125 Vi 

122 

123 

115 V. 

n. 107 

IO9V4 

104V. 

Minneapolis: No. i Northern (cents p. 60 






lb.). 

141 V. 

140 Vt 

135 V. 

135 V. 

135 V. 

121 

112 V. 

119 V. 

nov* 

New York: No 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 






60 lb.). 

142 V, 

142 Vi 

136 V. 

135*/. 

134 Vi 

129 V. 

117 Vi 

124 Vi 

II3V. 

Buenos Aires (tii):Barletta, 80 kg. p. hectol. 







(paper pesos p. quintal) . . 

10.95 

10.90 

10.90 

11.05 

10.84 

9.40 

6.47 

9.53 

6.86 

Karachi: White Karachi 2 % barley, 1 Vi % 









impurities (rupees p 656 lb ) . 

31-11-0 

30-8-0 

29-8-0 

28-0-6 

29-0-7 

25-0-9 

23- 1-0 

24-7-6 

22-5-9 

Berlin: Homo grown (free at Branden- 









burg stations; Km. p. quintal) 2). . 

•) 20.80 

*) 20.80 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.20 

20.15 

20.53 

20.29 

Hamburg (c. 1. f.; Rm. p. quintal): 










No. I Manitoba ... . 

13.07 

12.77 

12 07 

11.70 

11.79 

9.63 

* 9.17 

9.51 

8.95 

Barusso (80 kg. p. hi ). 

10.68 

10.44 

10.00 

9.83 

10.11 

8.81 

6.23 

8.74 

6.50 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal)' 









Home-grown. 

125.00 

125.00 

122.00 

122.00 

123.00 

101.00 

61.25 

100.90 

69.10 

No. X Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) 

150.00 

147.00 

139.00 

137.00 

137.10 

114.60 

75.60 

110.80 

86.10 

Barusso (111 bond). 

129.00 

128.00 

124.00 

124.00 

124.00 

101.50 

51.60 

103.10 

60.90 

Pans Home-grown (delivery regional 










depots: 76 kg p. hi; frs p. quintal) 5) 

147.00 

147.00 

146.00 

146.00 

146.00 

79.60 

104.75 

89.95 

91.50 

l,ondon (Mark Dane): Home grown (sli. 










p. 504 lb. on the farm)... 

41/- 

39/6 

38/- 

38/- 

38/1 V. 

* 26/- 

21/8 Vi 

27/5 Vi 

22/4V. 

lyivcrpool and lyoiidoii (c.i f , parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month, sh. p 480 lb ) 









French (on sample). . .... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

24/0 Vi 

19/0 Vi 

• 25/- 

• 19/8 

South Russian (on sample) . ... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 30/3 

n. q. 

• 29/- 

n. q. 

No I Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

45/11 Vi 

n.44/l0V« 

41/4 V. 

40/9 

40/10 Vi 

33/lOV, 

31/7 

32/9 

31/7% 

No I Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . 

46/1 V, 

44/4 V. 

41/9 

41/9 

41/9 

33/9 Vi 

31/2 

32/5 Vi 

31/2 Vi 

No 3 Nortlicin Manitoba (Pacific). . 

43/lOVa 

42/4 V. 

39/lOV. 

39/lOV. 

39/10 

♦31/10V4 

27/10 Vi 

30/5 Vi 

28/5 Vi 

Rosafe (afloat) 4). 

’) 38/5 Vi 

’) 37/1 V. 

•)36/- 

35/6 Vi 

•) 35/5% 

V31/5 

20/10 Vi 

• 28/9 

22/3 V. 

White Knraclu; choice . 

43/3 

41/9 

39/- 

38/4 V. 

38/9 V. 

n. q. 

n* q. 

• 31/7 V. 

• 29/3 

West Australian (cargoes). 

45/- 

42/4 V. 

•)39/7V, 

•)38/7V. 

»)39/7 

V*30/- 

•) 24/3 

• 30/2 

26/3 Vi 

New South Wales (cargoes). 

n. 45 /- 

42/3 

•) 39/4 V. 

•)38/7V. 

“) 39/2 

•29/6 Vi 

*) 21/9 

•29/9 

•25/7 

Milan (6). Home-grown, soft, “Buono mer¬ 








cantile ” 76-78 kg p. hi. (lirep q ) 5). 

124.00 

124.00 

124.00 

123.00 

123.25 

111.30 

91.30 

114.20 

95.80 

Genoa: Sicilian Durum (c i f , lire p. q ) 5). 

138.00 

138.00 

138,00 

138.00 

j 138.00 

n. q. 

109.95 

n. q. 

• 113.05 

Genoa (c i.f.; U S 8 p quintal). 










No. 2 Manitoba (Pacific). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 3.30 

n. q. 

• 3.38 

No. 2 Canadian Durum i. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

4.17 

n. q. 

• 4.09 

Bahia Blanca, 79 kg p.hl (.sli p.iooo kg ) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

104/4 

n. q. 

•111/- 

Rye. 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 










burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 6). . 

•) 17.10 

') 17.10 

16.30 

16.30 

16.30 

16.50 

16.15 

16.68 

16.29 

Hamburg (c.i.f.; Rm. p. quintal): Plata, 




7.51 





72-73 kg. p. hi. 

8.36 

8.18 

7.68 

7.55 

5.22 

6.12 

5.27 

5.76 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengd p. quintal). . 

15.50 

15.72 

15.35 

14.75 

14.72 

16.24 

12.25 

14.45 

12.08 

Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p quint.) 6) 

19.62 

19.62 

18.88 

18.88 

18.50 

12.74 

14 62 

13.25 

14.82 

Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 36 lb,). . . . 

88 Vs 

83 V. 

79 

79 Vi 

75 V. 

42 Vi 

59 V. 

43 V* 

52 V. 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb ). . . 

100 Vi 

99 V. 

95 Vg 

95 

91% 

50 V. 

79 Vi 

53 V. 

67 V. 
7.35 

Groningen (t);Home-grown (fl. p. quintal) 

8.17 

8.00 

7.85 

7.80 

7.79 

6.79 

7.45 

• 7.08 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. »= not quoted. — u. nomimU 
— a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. — c) l»rices on preceding Tuesday. 

i) August-July. — a) From i 6 Aug. 1934 , for wheat, and July 1934 * for rye. fixed producers’prices for the price region 
of Berlin aty. See Govt. Measures, No. 2, p. 57 , and this Crop Report, p. 609. By a new decree the December prices remain in 
force up to the end of the agricultural year. — 3 ) Until 25 Dec. 1934 , minimum prices on the farm increased by transport costa; 
Jan.-Aug. 1933 , spot quotations in the free market; Sept. X 93 S-Aug. 1936 , prices in the regulated market, delivery current 
month; sub^quently, fixed producers’ prices (sec note on p, 691 ). — 4 ) Aug.-Dee. 1934 , 64 lb. p. bushel, then 63 Vi lb. — 
5) See note p. 609 Crop Report, August 1936 . — 6 ) Prom Oct. 1936 , prices for export rye. — 7 ) Shipping Jan. — 8) New 
crop, shipping Dec. — 9 ) Afloat. 1 
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Descrxptxok 

IX 

Dec. 

2936 

4 

Dec. 

1936 

27 

Nov. 

1936 

20 

Nov. 

1936 

Nov. 

1936 

Dec. 

1935 

averao: 

Dec. 

1934 

B 

Commercial 

Season z) 









1933-36 

X 934-35 

Barley. 










Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 










p. quintal). 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26 00 

26.00 

16.62 

20.69 

• 15.97 

19.60 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

n. 340 

310 

325 

328 

328 

n. 237 

256 

• 237 

• 244 

p!|;ague:Malting,av.qual. (crs.p quintal) 2) 

131.00 

131.00 

129.50 

129.50 

129.50 

131.00 

131.00 

• 131.70 

131.70 

Wlnnipeg.No. 4 Western (cents p 48 lb ). 

70 

60 

58 V. 

58 V. 

58 V. 

^31 

51 Vi 

34 Vi 

45 V. 

Ctiicago:Peeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 

74 

78 

74 

75 

74*/. 

46 V. 

n. 86 

45 Vi 

72 V. 

Mtoneapolis; No. 2 Peeding (c. p. 48 lb.) 3) 

89 V. 

89 V. 

86 V. 

89 V. 

86 V. 

37 V. 

82 

39 V. 

67 V. 

Berlin: Home grown fodder (free at Bran- 










denburg stations; Rm. p quint.) 4). 

16.80 

16.80 

16.60 

16.60 

16.60 

16.80 

16.05 

17.08 

16.16 

Antwerp: Danubiun (in bond; francs p q.) 

111.50 

111.50 

106.50 

103.00 

103.35 

69.85 

67.35 

74.10 

69.45 

tendon (Mark I^ane): English malting, 










best quality (sh. p. 448 lb., on farm) 

42/- 

42/- 

42/- 

42/- 

42/- 

•42/- 

39/4 V, 

38/3 

38/- 

Liverpool and Eondon (c.i f , parcels; ship- 










ping current month; sli p. 400 lb.): 










Danubian, 3 % impurities. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*15/3 

•19/2 V. 

Russian (Azoif, Black Sea) ... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n q 

14/9 Vi 

n. q. 

•14/10 

n. q. 

Canadian No. 3 Western . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

26/6 

26/3 ‘/. 

18/3 

24/1 Vi 

18/0 V. 

21/IOV. 

Californian malting (sli p 448 lb.) . . 

’)43/- 

’)42/6 

’)41/9 

’)41/9 

’)41/9 

25/4 V. 

n, q. 

24/8 Vi 

•31/6 

Plata (64-65 kg p. hi). 

’)24/3 

’)23/7V. 

’) 22 /lV. 

’)21/7V. 

’) 2 l /6 ■/. 

15/2 

’)I9/4V. 

15/1IV. 

18/4 

Persian (Iraquian). 

24/4 Va 

23/- 

•)21/9 

'')2l/3 

'')21/4 

14/7 

20/6 Vi 

15/4 Vi 

18/6 

Groningen a). Home-grown, winter(ll p.q ) 

8.15 

8.10 

7.87 

7.67 

7.61 

4.67 

5.63 

4.91 

5.30 

Oats. 










Braila: Good quality (lei p quintal). . . 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. Q. 

n q. 

n q 

n. q 

* 294 

n. q. 

Winnipeg: No 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

49 

46 V. 

46 V. 

45 V. 

! 45 V. 

30 ‘/4 

44 V 4 

34 Vi 

42 V. 

Oiicago. No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 

51V. 

48*/. 

47 V. 

48 

46 V. 

31 

57 

32 V. 

50 V. 

Buenos Aires b): Current quality (paper 










pesos p. quintal) . 

5.65 

5.50 

5.25 

5.40 

5.39 

n. q. 

5.10 

• 6.38 

5.39 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 










burg stations, Rm p quint) 4). 

16.40 

16.40 

16.20 

16.20 

16.20 

16.40 

16 25 

16.79 

16.39 

Paris; Home-grown, black and other (de¬ 










livery regional depots,frs. p. quintal) 

119.75 

118.00 

118.75 

118.75 

119.85 

55.45 

46.10 

66.40 

48.50 

X,ondon (Mark Eane) Home-grown white 


1 

1 







(sh. p 3561b., on faim) . 

21/6 

21/6 

21/6 

21/6 

21/4V, 

• 18/7 

20/6 

18/7V, 

20/10 

Idvcrpool and Eondon (c i.f. parcels; ship¬ 










ping current month, sh. p 320 lb ). 










Canadian, No. 2 Western (Atlantic) 5) . 

26/6 

25/- 

n q 

23/- 

• 22/10 

• 17/3 

20/11 Vi 

I8/7V. 

20/10 V. 

Plata (f. a. q ). 

1 ’)15/3 

’)14/6 

’) 14/- 

’)I4/1 V. 

f)14/lV. 

V 13/8 Vi 

VI 2/8 

14/5 

13/0 V. 

Milan (c) (lire p quintal). 










Home-grown. 

94.50 

94.50 

94.50 

94 50 

94.50 

98.00 

57.50 

• 97.10 

61.25 

Foreign. 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

1 

95.00 

93.50 

57.50 

92.60 

60.45 

Maize. 




1 

1 

1 






Braila: Average quality (lei p quintal). . 

255 

255 

265 

225 ) 

229 

• 228 

* 190 

238 V. 

• 220 

Chicago; No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 

106 

106 

103 

106 V« 

I08V. 

58 Vi 

• 94 V. 

72 V. 

78 V. 

Buenos Aires (b): Yellow Plata (paper 










pesos p. quintal). 

5.70 

5.65 

5.42 

5.45 

5.40 

4.45 

6.32 

4.51 

5.72 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 










Yellow Plata. 

77.00 

76.75 

72.25 

72.50 

72.30 

56.05 

54.75 

56.25 

53.70 

Cinquantino (Argentine Cuarentino *') 

81.50 

82.00 

78.50 

80.50 

81.25 

58.10 

59.50 

60.45 

58.25 

Liverpool and Eondon (c 1 f , parcels; ship 










ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 










Danubian .... . 

n.25/6 

n. q. 

n.23/- 

n.23/3 

•n. 23/1 

16/7V, 

21/3 

•16/11 

• 21 /- 

Yellow Plata. 

22/8 Vi 

22/4 V, 

20/6 

20/8 V. 

20/5 V. 

16/1 Vi 

21/1 Vi 

16/0 V. 

I 9 / 8 V 4 

No. 2 White flat African. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 23/4 V. 

•17/- 

21/4 V. 

Milan (c): • Alto Milanese* (lire p. quint.) 6) 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 , 

82.00 

83.50 

54.55 

81.75 

58.50 


♦ Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. ■= quoted. _ n. •» nontinal. _ 

а) Prices on preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

i) Barley and oats: August-July; maise: May-April. — 2) Prom August 1934, monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery 
Prague. (Prom August 1935, barley of good quality, not less than 68 kg. per hi.) see note p. 609. — 3) Prom August 1933, 
only delivered barley quoted. —4) Prom i6 July 1934 for fodder barley; from 1 August 1934 for oats, fixed producers* prices for 
the price region of Berlin. Sec Govt. Measures, No. 3, p. 57, and. this Crop Report p. 609, — 3) JaH.-Aprii 1935, Pacific. •— 

б) On and after mid-Oct, maximum fixed price, f. o. r. — 7) New crop, shipping Jan.-Peb. — 8) Shipping December. 


















27 

Nov. 

X 936 

20 

Nov. 

1936 


Average 



DBSCntPnoK 

Dec. 

1936 

4 

Dec. 

1936 

Nov. 

1936 

Dec. 

^935 

Dec. 

*934 

Commercial 
Season x) 

Rice (mined). 

Valencia (a): No. 3 BeUoch (pesetas p. 








1935 

X934 










quint^). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

56.50 

54.75 

56.60 

46.95 

Milan (b) (lire p. quintal): 









Vialone, oiled z) . 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

195.00 

151.10 

159.20 

177.10 

Maratelli, oiled 2 }. 

Originario, white. 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 

n. 161.00 

127.40 

136.60 

13&05 

119.00 

119.00 

119.00 

119.00 

119.00 

133.00 

106.60 

121.75 

102.80 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p. 7500 lb.): 










No. 2 Burma. 

270-4) 

260-0 

255-0 

260-0 

251- 4 

266-4 

210 - 0 

253-8 

201-2 

Small mills specials. 

252-8 

240-0 

232-8 

237-8 

228-12 

‘) 205-8 

♦ 176-13 

227-4 

174-12 

Big mills specials. 

242-8 

232-8 

225-0 

230-0 

222 - 2 

‘) 194-0 

* 167- a 

219-9 

167-13 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 







3.45 


3.25 

No. I Round white, 25 % brokens 

T - * 


6.57 

jS.47 

») 6.46 

3.88 

4.18 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens. 

• • . 


6.41 

6 31 

•) 6.30 

3.68 

3.30 

3.96 

3.09 

Marseilles (a): No. 1 Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 










p. quintal). 

89.00 

80.00 

80.00 

79.00 

80.00 

52.75 

45.35 

54.80 

45.95 

I,ondon (a) (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 










No. 3 Spanish Belloch oiled. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

♦11/lOV, 

* 13/- 

• 12/7^^ 

•10/9 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

• 12/9 

• 14/OV, 

ii/iov. 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy. . . 

l7/7‘/, 

8/9 

17/7 V, 

17/7V. 

17/7V. 

17/7* a 

8 /- 
8/3 V, 

• 17/2 

*16/10V« 

• 15/5 Vi 

17/3 V. 

No, 2 Rangoon or Bas.sein (Burma) 

86 

8/1 V. 

8'1 */, 

’)*7/3V4 

V6/7V4, 

7/8 

6/7Vi 

No. I Saigon. 

9/3 

8/9 

8/6 

8/3 

V* 6/6 

*)* 6/8 j 

7/5 •/. 

6/3 Vi 

Siam Super, white. 

9/7 V. 

9/3 

9/- 

9/4*/. 

9/1 V* 

’)• 8 , 1 ’/. 

*)*7'6 V. 

9/2 Vi 

7/5 

Tokyo, Chumai (brown Japanese, average 





29.65 


29.07 



quality, yen p. koku). 

29.40 

29.20 

29.60 

29.50 

29.05 

29.87 

26.09 

Linseed. 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (paper 










pesos p quintal) . . ... 

13.60 

13.45 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

13.30 


12.28 

12.74 

Bombay Bold (rupees p, cwt.) . . . 

7-7-0 

7-4-6 

7-3-0 

7-3-0 

7-2-3 

6-14-10 

6-7-6 

6 - 10-8 

6-7-8 

Antwerp- Plata (in bond; frs p. quint.). 

164.50 

163,00 

160 00 

163.00 

160.35 

149.00 

102.75 

127.55 

107.60 

I^ondoii (c. i. f.; £ p. long ton.): 







9-10-0 



Plata (delivery Hull) . 

11-11-3 

11-6-3 

11-6-3 

11- 6-3 

11- 4- 4 

10-11-7 

9-13-2 

10 - 0-8 

Bombay Bohl . 

n.l4- 7-6 

14-0-0 

13-15-0 

13-16-3 

13-12-10 

12-19-8 

11-18-1 

12- 5-5 

11-17-0 

Duluth: No. i Northern (futures-market 







I 88 V 4 



quotations, cents p. 56 lb.) . . . . 

Cottonseed. 

207 V. 

203 V 4 

•) 202 V« 

•) 205* , 

•) 204 */a 

179* , 

172 Vi 

X935-36 

186 Vi 

1934-35 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb). 







61.8 

69.7 

62.0 

Upper Egypt . 

85.3 

80,6 

76.9 

77.2 

74 5 

65.0 

Sakellaridis. 

80.00 

75.2 

71.5 

71 5 

68.8 

59.5 

59.2 

• 64.0 

57.7 

lyondon- Sakellaridis (c.i.f., delivery Hull; 









5-18-7 

£ p. long ton). 

n. 8-13-9 

n. 8-6-3 

n. 8-7-6 

n. 7-10-0 

n. 7-8-5 

n. 6-6-7 

6-0-7 

n.6-13-7 

Cotton, 










New Orleans: Middling (cents p lb ). . ^ 

12.72 

12.55 

12.13 

12.11 

12.18 

1 11.82 

1 12.79 

1 11.64 

12,47 

New York: Middling (cents p. lb.), . . 

12.87 

12.64 

12.27 

12.18 

12.22 

12 . 0 c 

1 12,77 

1 11.74 

12.46 

Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb.): 

Broach, f. g. (futures-market quota¬ 
tions) . 










•) 223-0 

*) 219-0 

•) 217-8 

*) 218-8 

•) 217-11 

•) 214-12 

:•) 231-J 

210- 4 

230-4 

Broach, f. g. (spot). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

234- 8 

1 * 226-C 
!♦ 217-C 

* 220-12 

233-4 

Oomra, fine (spot). 

209-0 

202-0 

202-0 

203-0 

*») 203-3 

i 211- C 

1 198-12 

208-8 

Alexandria (talaris p. kantar): 








1 

• 16.11 

15.20 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

19.00 

19.05 

19.30 

19.80 

19 . 4 ; 

^ 17.4( 

) 16.05 

Ashmuni-Zagora, f. g. f. 3 ). 

13.35 

13.15 

13.00 

13.15 

13.0^ 

) 14.9( 

) 13.74 

1 13.61 

13.34 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.). 

14.95 

14.61 

14.25 

14.31 

14.2^ 

) 14.12 

! 14.63 

1 13.88 

i 14.38 

M. g. Broach, f g. (pence p. lb.). , . 

n. 5.45 

n. 5.35 

n. 5.35 

n, 5.45 

n. 5.52 

! n. 6.61 

1 n 5 . 9 ; 

^ n. 5.86 

1 n. 6.04 

I.e Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.). 

377.00 

369.00 

358.50 

357.50 

357.35 

1 247.75 

1 260.0C 

1 ! 240.00 

1 250.75 

I4verpool (pence per lb.): 







In. 8.U 

> n. 7.58 

i n. 7.95 

Middling, fair. 

n. 8.08 

n, 7.96 

n. 7.89 

n. 7.93 

n. 7.9^ 

1 n. 7.5^ 

Middling. 

6.93 

6.81 

6.72 

6.76 

6.7J 

1 6.4^ 

> 7.11 

6.53 

6.94 

SAo Paulo, g. f. 

Broach, good staple, f. g. 

7.01 

6.91 

6.84 

6.88 

6 . 8 S 

> 7.13 

1 7.0t 

1 6.81 


n. 5.56 

n. 5.48 

n. 5.43 

n. 5.46 

n. 5,4( 

» 5.72 

! 5.65 

>1 5,43 

( 5,^1 

C. p. Oomra, superfine . 

5.75 

5.67 

5.62 

5.65 

5.6^ 

I 6.05 

; 5.6C 

5.61 

5.73 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f g. f. 

10.73 

10.80 

11.45 

11.29 

11.45 

i 9.7C 

) 9.01 

9.18 

1 8.52 

Upper Egyptian, f . g, f . 

7.56 

7.47 

7.38 

7.46 

7.4C 

) 7.72 

1 7.77 

^ 7.49 

> 7.15 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. »■ not quoted. — n. »■ ntumiM 
— a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 

x) Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — 2) Producers’ prices, f.o.r., from mid-October. 3) From August i 935 i 
Ashmuni, f. g. f. quality only.— 4) New crop. — 5) 13 Nov.: 6.57; 6 Nov.: 6.24. •— 6) 13 Nov,: 6.4X; 6 Nov.: 6.08. — 7) New 
crop, shipping Jan.-Feb. — 8) December futures. — 9) April-May futures. — xo) Revised prices: 13 Nov.: 205-0; 6 Nov.: aor-o. 
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Bacon. 


XfOndon, Provision l^xchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p. cwt.): 

ISnglish, No. 1 , lean sizable. 

Danish, No. z, sizable. 

Irish, No. 1 , sizable. 

X4thuanian, No. z, sizable . .'. . . 

Dutch, No. z, sizable. 

Polish, No. z, sizable. 

Swedish, No. z, sizable. 

Canadian, No z, sizable. 


Butter. 

Copenhagen ( 6 )* Danish (crs. p. quint.). 
IVeeuwarden, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations (&); Dutch (cents p. kg.) i). 

Antwerp (frs. p. kg.). 

Germany (c)(fixed prices; Rm p. 50 kg ) 2 ): 

Butter with quality mark. 

Creamery butter . . .... 

X,ondon (dy. English creamery, finest 
quality (shillings p cwt) . 

I^ondon, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p. cwt): 

Danish creamery, unsalted .... 
Estonian, unsalted ... .... 

I^tvian, unsalted . . ... 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

Argentine, finest, unsalted. 

Sibenan, salted. 

Australian, finest, salted. 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 


Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. quintal): 

ParmigiauO'Reggiano, ist quality, pro¬ 
duction Z93* 3) 4). 

Pannigiano-Reggiano, ist quality, pro¬ 
duction Z935 3) 5). 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice. . . 
Rome: Roman Pecorino, choice (lire p q)6) 
Alkmaar: Edam 40 -H (40 % butterfat, 
with the country’s cheese mark) fac¬ 
tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg ) 
Gouda.Gouda 45 4 - (wholemilk cheese,with 
the country’s cheese mark) home 

made (florins p. 50 kg.). 

Kempten (c) (Rm. p. 50 kg.)- 
Soft cheese, green 20 % butterfat. . . 
Emmenthai from the Allghu, whole- 
milk cheese, zst quality . . . 

Eondon, Provision Exchange {a) (shil- 
ling, p. cwt.): 

English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 
English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected. 

Italian Gorgonzola (<f). 

Dutch Edam, 40 -f (</). 

Canadian, finest white. 

New Zealand, finest white. 


ZZ 

Dec. 

Z 936 

4 

Dec. 

1936 

27 

Nov. 

1936 

20 

Nov. 

Z 936 

1 Avbhaqb 

Nov. 

1936 

Dec. 

*935 

Dec. 

*934 

1 Commercial 

1 Season 

*935 

*934 

90/- 

89/- 

89/- 

89/- 



89/3 

89/M 

91/2 

92/- 

90/- 

90/- 

90/- 

90/- 


86 /- 

88/6 

87/11 

88/6 

85/- 

87/- 

88/6 

88/1 

62 h 

87/- 

88/8 

90/5 

85/- 

83/- 

83/- 

83/- 

82/9 

76/- 

81/- 

82/1 

82/- 

88 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

78/- 

84/- 

8S/4 

S 4 h 

85/- 

83/- 

83/- 

83/- 

83/- 

74/- 

80/- 

80/- 

80/n 

88 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

78/- 

82/9 

85/2 

84/4 

82/- 

80/- 

80/- 

80/- 

80/- 

73/- 

75/10 

79/3 

80/3 

200.00 

209.00 

209.00 

209 00 

214.50 

226.00 

214.50 

192.30 

160.75 

68 

68 

70 

71 

70 V 4 

56»/4 

54 Vi 

48 V, 

44 V, 

22.70 

22.75 

22.05 

21.00 

21.05 

19.60 

19.10 

17.90 

18.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130 00 

130.00 

129.04 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

120.87 

137/8 

137^8 

133/- 

133/- 

131/10 

123/2 

109/8 

II9/6 

109/6 

117/- 

118/6 

119/- 

120 /- 

122/2 

127/7 

123/1 

M2/9 

98/8 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 81/11 

•67/11 

11. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 86/1 

•69/3 

96/- 

96/6 

98/- 

100 /- 

99/9 

97/3 

* 99/8 

93/4 

80/4 

95/- 

97- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 92/9 

70/9 

• 82/10 

•68/3 

95/- 

94'6 I 

%/- 

99/- 

98/9 

88/9 

n. q 

• 90/7 

• 66 /- 

I 0 I /6 

102/6 1 

105/6 

107/6 

107/3 

88/10 

70/7 

89/7 

70/2 

104/- 

104/- I 

106/6 

109/6 

108/6 

89/6 

71/9 

91/n 

72/7 

800.00 

800 00 

800.00 

800.00 

800.00 

740.00 

727.50 

775.45 

724.30 

850.00 

850 00 

850.00 

850.00 

850.00 

695,00 

612.50 

734.25 

614.60 

’) 650.00 

650 00 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

565.00 

1 415.00 

508.90 

412.60 


975 00 

975.00 

975.00 

975.00 

1,250.00 

674.50 

865.50 

658.65 

15.75 

16.00 

15.75 

16.00 

16.06 

15.81 

15.12 

14.84 

18.64 

21.25 

21.00 

21.50 

22.50 

22.50 

23.06 

20.75 

19.75 

22.52 

26.00 

' 26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

26.00 

23.25 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

73.00 

77.00 

71.50 

87/- 

87/- 

85/- 

85/- 

84/9 

76/6 

86 /- 

• 77/8 

•83/5 

93/4 

93/4 

93/4 

92/2 

90 1 

91/7 

91/- 

80/5 

83/4 

106/2 

106/2 

105/- 

105/- 

105/7 

n. q. 

82/6 

• 102/2 

82/9 

50/6 

50/- 

51/- 

51/6 

50/4 

52/1 

46/7 

44/4 

54)5 

71/6 

71/- 

72/- 

73/- 

72/4 

58/3 

55/4 

60/3 

54/- 

63/6 

62/6 

68/6 

73/3 

71/11 

53/7 

44/8 

48/9 

46/5 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q «« not quoted. — n. » nominal — 
a) Average prices Thursday, and Friday morning. — 6 ) Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices. d) Average prices for the sweek. 

i) Home prices are increased by a consumption tax which was 0.80 fl from z 8 Oct. to 14 Nov., 0.75 from 15 to 28 Nov., 
and o 80 from 29 Nov 1936 onwards. — a) See note page 306 of the Crop Report April Z934. — 3) Prices of 1934 cheese are 
compared, for the preceding years, with those of cheese made in 1933 and *933, respectively; prices of 1935 cheese with those 
of cheese made in Z934 and Z933. The yearly averages refer to the periods from Sept, to August. — 4) On and after mid- 
Oct., prices for choice quality, f. o.r., producers* stations. ~ 5) On and after mid-October, prices for choicest quality, f. o. r, 
packing included. — 6) On and after 27 September Z935, export prices. — 7) See note on page 942. " 






















- 

XI 

4 

«7 

20 

1 Average 

DBSCRimON 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 




1 



1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Commercial 



1936 

1935 

1934 

Season i) 









X 935 

*934 

Eggs. 










Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual. 










(frs. p. 100 ). 

48.00 

50.00 

55.00 

69.00 

70.50 

68.00 

45.75 

4835 

42.80 

Denmark (a): Danish for export (era. per 








106.75 


quintal). 

130.00 

140,00 

150,00 

160.00 

160.50 

166.80 

146.80 

103^0 

Roermond, auction: Dutch, 57/58 gr. 










each, white ( 11 . p. xoo): 

Fixed price for export into Germany. 






4.57 

5.00 

3.75 

3,96 

Price for other destinations. 

Warsaw (ft): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 

... 





4.52 

4.37 

2.97 

3.34 

each, various colours (zloty p. 1440 , 
including box). 



152.50 

138.00 

136.37 

160.17 

140.00 

104.43 

106.50 

Berlin (c). German, big, new laid (Rm. 










p 100 ): 

marked « G I S », 65 gr. each .... 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11.50 

12.00 

10.57 

1037 

marked « G I B », 55/60 gr. each. . 
bondoii, Egg Exchange (d) (sh. p. great 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

11.00 

9.34 

9.03 

hundred): 

English, National Mark, specials . . . 

24/- 

24/- 

22/6 

22/6 

22 9 

• 22/1 

• 20/9 */* 

15/9 

15/5 

Bcigjan, 15 ^2 lb p. 120 . . 

12/3 

13/-, 

14/- 

n. q. 

14'- 

• 14/1 V, 

• 14/6 

•11/3 V 4 


l>«inish, 18 lb. p. 120 . . . . . 

‘)15/3 

•)16/- 

•)16/- 

•)16 6 

•)l 6 / 6 »/, 

* 17;8V. 

* 16/11V* 

12/5 

I2/5V. 

Northern Irish, 18 lb p. 1202 ) . . . 

23/- 

21/6 

n q. 

n. q. 

21 /- 

• 22 /- 

* I9/0-/4 

15/1 V, 

* 12/9*/, 

Dutch, all brown, 18 lb. p, 120 . 

17/7*, 

17/6 

17/9 

17/9 

17/9 

• 18/7'/, 

• 16/3 

13/2 */* 

13/5 

Polish, 51/52 grams each. 

8/7 V. 

8/7 V. 

8/7 */• 

8/7 */, 

8/7 Va 

• 8 / 10 */, 

* 8/8 >/4 

• 

6 /IO*/« 

Chinese, violet. 

9/- 

9/- 

9/4 V. 

9/6 

9/6 

• 9/11 V. 

• 8/9 

• 8 / 10 */. 

• 8/3*/. 

Australian, lO lb. p. 120 . 

ll/lOVa 

12 / 1 V. 

12/7 V. 

13/1 V. 

13/7 

* 12 / 1 P„ 

• 12/1 

• 11/2 Vi 

* n/5*/. 

Maritime Freights 










(RATES FOR ENTIRE CARGOES). 





1 



1935 - 3 O 

*934-35 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 










J laiiube to Antwerp/Hamburg. / (shill, per 

n. q. 

n. q. 

20 /- 

20 /- 

20 /- 

n. q. 

n. 13/9 
10 /- 

•14/7 

• 13/11 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamb. » long ton) 

18/6 

18/6 

17/3 

18/3 

17/- 

9/11 V. 

• 10 /- ; 

• 9/11 

bt John to Liverpool 3 ) . . \ 

Port Churchill to United King- j 

2/9 

2/9 

2/9 

2/9 

* 2/9 

2/1 V 4 

1/6 

• 2/0 Vi 

• 1/6 

• 2/9 

dom . f / u-ii 

Montreal to United Kingdom ) 

Gulf to United Kingdom 3 ). 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

2/6 j 

2/4 

2,4 

• 2/2 

n. q. 

• 1/11 

• I/ 6 V 4 

n. q. 

n. q. 

D.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 2/6 

2/6 

• 2/6 

2/6 

New York to Liverpool 3 ) . .1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 1/6 

1/6 

• 1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U.K./Cont. / 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

* 2 'b 

♦ 2 /- 

n. q. 

1/10 

n. q. 

• 18/lVi 

long ton). 

Ua Plata Down River 4 ) \ 

28/3 

28/3 

28/6 

28/6 

28/4 

20'9 V. 

19/- 

19/3 V* 


/Bahia Blanca to U. K./ J 










Continent . f / i.*ii 

Ea Plata Up River 5 )/Neco. } 

20 /- 

19/9 

19/3 

18/9 

19/3 

• 16/10 

14/11 

•16/6V, 

14/11 

16/2 

chea to U.K./Continent. ( 

Western Australia to U. K./ \ 

21/3 

2\h 

20/6 

20 /- 

20/6 

18/- 

16/6 

17/9 V, 

24/6 

Continent ./ 

n.28/- 

n.28/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

27/6 

25/3 

•26/6 

Shipments of Rice. 








1935 

*934 










Saigon to Europe . \ (shill, per 

30/6 

30/6 

30/6 

30/6 

29/9 

•26'10 

25/- 

•23/5 

24/2V. 

Burma tu U, K./Continent . ( long ton) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•21/8 

•23/3 


* Indicates that the product, or the maritime freight, was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. 
not quoted, — n. » nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on I^idays irihcated. — h) Average prices for weeks 
commencing on preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d) Prices on preceding Monday. 

i) Shipments of wheat and maise; Aug.-July. — 2) Prom 28 Feb. ” lixtra special " quality. — 3) Rates for parcels by 
hners. 4) “ Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires, I^a Plata and Montevideo. — 5 ) Up River " includes the 
porta on the Parand River as far as San I,orenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San l,orenzo (Colastine, Santa Fd and Parand) 
are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 6) 17 lb. p. 120. 













EXCHANGE RATES 

RSLimON OF VAFXOUS CORRBIfCXBS tO THBXR PAMITY WITH THB U. S. ZK>LLAH X). 


National cubrbnczes 

Parity 

(I) 

Actual Exchange Rates 

zx 

December 

1936 

4 

December 

1936 

37 

November 

1936 

80 

November 

1936 

0 «rmany: reichsmark . . . 

40.332 

40.231 

40.230 

40.225 

40.226 

Argentina: paper peso . . . 

71.959 

n. 32.685 

n.32.683 

n.32.648 

n.32.598 

Belgium: belga .j 

a) 23.542 

3 ) 16.950 

! 16.911 

16.914 

16.909 

16.912 j 

Canada: dollar. 

100.000 

100.077 

99.943 

100.021 

100.144 

tHmaaxk: crown. 

45.374 

21.886 

21.872 

21.858 

21.830 

Spidn: peseta. 

32.669 

n. 7.917 

n, 8.324 

n. 8.608 

n. 8.825 

France: franc 4 ). 

6.633 

4.662 

4.661 

4.656 

4.650 

Great Britain: £ sterling 5 ). 

a2397 

49017 

4.9006 

4.8964 

4.8899 

Hungary: pengd. 

29.612 

n. 19.775 

n. 19.775 

n.19.775 

n.19.775 

India: rupee. 

61.798 

37.049 

37.009 

36.985 

36.925 

Italy: lira .j 

2 ) 8.911 

6 ) 5.263 

j 5.261 

5.261 

5.261 

5.260 j 

Japan: yen. 

84.396 

28.532 

28.485 

28.600 

28.578 

Netherlands: florin . . . 

68.057 

54.438 

54.406 

54.245 

54.075 

Poland: zloty. 

18.994 

18.837 

18.850 

18.820 

18.827 

Romania: leu. 

1 013 

n. 0.729 

n. 0.727 

n. 0.728 

n. 0.729 

Sweden: crown. 

45.374 

25.274 

25.263 

25.241 

25.208 

Sudtzerland. 

32.669 

22.982 

22.987 

22.979 

22.989 

Czechoslovakia: crown • • • j 

3 ) 5.016 

7) 3.512 

! 3.531 

3.535 

3.538 

3.538 J 


Percentage deviation from parity with U. 8. 
dollar: premitim (+) or discount (—) 


XX 

December 

1936 

4 

December 

1936 

37 

November 

1936 

30 

November 

1936 

- 0.3 

- 0.3 

- 0.3 

— 0.3 

- 54.6 

- 54.6 

- 54.6 

- 54.7 

— 28.2 

- 28.2 

- 28.2 

- 28*2 

- 0.2 

- 0.2 

- 0.2 

- 0.2 

+ 

0.1 

- 0.1 

0.0 

4 

0.1 

- 51.8 

~ 51.8 

- 51.8 

- 51.9 

- 75.8 

- 74.5 

— 73.7 

- 73.0 

— 29.7 

- 29.7 

- 29.8 

— 29.9 

— 40.5 

- 40.5 

- 40.6 

- 40.7 

— 33.2 

- 33.2 i 

- 33.2 

- 33J2 

— 40.0 

- 40.1 

- 40.2 

- 40.2 

— 41,0 
0.0 

— 41.0 
0.0 

- 41.0 

0.0 

— 41.0 

- 0.1 

— 66.2 

- 66.2 

- 66.2 

- 66.1 

— 20.0 

— 20.1 

- 20.3 

- 20.5 

- 0.8 

— 0.8 

— 0.9 

- 0.9 

- 28.0 

-- 28.2 

- 28.1 

— 28.0 

44.3 

- 44.3 

— 44.4 

- 44.4 

— 29.7 

— 29.6 

- 29.7 

~ 29.6 

- 29.6 

- 29.5 

- 29.5 

- 29.5 

+ 

0.5 

-f 0.7 

-h 0.7 

4 

0.7 


i) Panties and current rates are both expressed in IT. S. cents per unit of the foreign currency. (The £ sterling is expressed 
in dollars). The dollar contains 0.8886706 grams of fine gold, 1. e. 40.93 % ioss than formerly. — 2) Former parity. — 3) New 
parity as from 31 March 1935. — 4) i Indochinese piastre »= 10 francs; the actual rates vary only slightly from this — 5) Quo¬ 
tations for the Egyptian pound are omitted, its relationship with £ sterling being fixed ( 97 Vi piastres « i £ sterling).— 6) New 
parity as from 5 Oct. 1936. — 7) New parity as from 10 Oct. 1936. 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to 
the farmer, as published in the difEerent coxmtries, are given in the following pages. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 


Percentage\anations in the index-numbers for November 19j6. 



Comparison with October 1936 

j[ Comparison with November 

1933 

COUNIRIES 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index numbers 

Index numbers 


of prices i 

of wholesale 

of prices 

of wholesale 


of agricultural 

prices 

of agricultural 

prices 


products 

in general 

products 

in general 

Germany. 


0.6 

4- 

O.I 

1 

1 

1.4 

1 4" 

1.3 

England and Wales. 


0.0 

4- 

3.1 

1 4- 

8.4 

! 4- 

9.2 

Argentina. 


0.3 

— 


4- 

19.6 


Canada . 

-f 

1.0 

4- 

O.I 

4- 

18.6 

4* 

6.2 

United States: Bureau of Agric. Economics. 

— 

0.8 

— 


4- 

11.1 


United States: Bureau of Eabor. 

4- 

1.3 

4- 

1.1 

4* 

9.8 

4" 

2.3 

Finland .... . 


0.0 

4- 

1.1 

4- 

3.8 

4- 

3.3 

Hungary. 

— 

3.9 

— 

2.2 


14.0 


6.3 

New Zealand. 

4- 

3.9 

— 


4- 

5.6 

— 

Netherlands. 

Poland. 

Yugoslavia: 

... 

0.0 

4- 

1.9 

4- 

8.0 

4- 

10.8 

plant products. 

4- 

2.2 

l . 

1.3 

/ 4- 

8.8 

1 . 

4.2 

livestock products. 

4- 

I.l 

f ^ 


0.8 































INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER «) 


Description 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

June 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Year 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1935 

*934 

1935 

*934 ^ 

Germany 





1 

t 





(Statistisches Reichsamt) 











1913 100 . 


1 









Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

ni.i 

110.6 

111.4 

115.2 

117.2 

! 116.9 

111.3 

1127 

113.4 

108.7 

livestock. 

87.2 

89.4 

92.6 

92.0 

89.1 

I 88.9 

92 3 

78 5 

84.2 

70.9 

l,ivestock products. 

110.8 

111.6 

m.7 

111.6 

108.8 

107.3 

1104 

110.5 

107.1 

105.0 

Feeding stuffs. 

104.7 

103.8 

103.5 

106.6 

110.2 

1 111.2 

104 8 

1047 

104.6 

102.0 

Toial agricultural products . 

103.2 

103.8 

105.0 

106.4 

106.1 

105.7 

104.7 

101.1 

102.2 

95.9 

Fertilisers. 

64.0 

65.3 

65.2 

64.4 

62.9 

68.4 

65.7 

660 

66.8 

68.7 

Agricultural dead stock. 

112.4 

112.0 

111.8 

111.5 

111.4 

111.3 

111.2 

111.0 

111.1 

lll.t 

Finished manufactures (wKonsumgfitern) 

130.0 

129.4 

128.4 

127.8 

127.4 

126.7 

124 0 

122 1 

124.0 

117.3 

Wholesale products in general . 

104.4 

104.3 

104.4 

104.6 

104.2 

104.0 

103 1 

101.2 

101.8 

98.3 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average for corresponding months 
of 19 x 1-13 t* 100 . 





1 






Agricultural products 2) . 

129 

129 

133 

124 

121 

121 

119 

120 

123 

119 

Feeding stuffs. 

tot 

101 

99 

105 

93 

87 

83 

I 96 

87 

91 

Fertilizers.. 

89 

88 

88 

88 

89 

89 

89 

89 

88 

90 

Wholesale products in general 3 ) . . . 

110.8 

107.5 

106.0 

104.4 

102.1 

99.3 

101.5 

95.3 

99.5 

96.4 

Argentina 

(Banco Central de la RepUblica Argentina) 
1926 100 . 











Cereals and linseed. 

83.8 

88 0 

88.3 

92.9 

85 I 

78.9 

68.3 

69,2 

67.2 

68.1 

Meat. 

91.8 

94.0 

97.6 

101 4 

95.7 

92 8 

89 6 

83.4 

84.0 

78.5 

Hides and skins. 

104.5 

90.5 

89.0 

83.4 

77.7 

781 

92.4 

69.6 

80.5 

71.6 

Wool. 

139,4 

110.7 1 

109.1 

106.4 

100.1 

98.9 

89.6 

72.9 

74,6 

843 

Dairy products. 

86.4 

86.0 

90.8 

92.9 

84.6 

86.6 

97.3 

65.5 

88.8 

623 

Forest products. 

95.9 

95.2 

95.8 

95.6 

95.5 

97.7 

1 %.7 

70.1 

92.2 

73.1 

Total agricultural products . 

90.9 

90.6 

91.1 

93.9 

87.0 

82.5 

76.0 

70.8 

72.1 

70.5 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Internal Trade Branch) 

1926 100 . 






i 





Field products (grain, etc.). 

75.6 

76.4 

74.2 

74.1 

63.2 

60.8 

57.8 

55 7 

57.1 

53.8 

Mvestock and livestock products . . . 

79.5 

76.2 

74,7 

71.9 

71.6 

70.7 

77.1 

70.4 

73.9 

67.7 

Tidal Canadian farm products .... 

77.1 

76,3 

74.4 

73.3 

66.3 

64.5 

65 0 

61.2 

63.4 

59.0 

Fertilizers. 

74.2 

74.3 

74.3 

74.3 

74.3 

74.3 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.9 

Consumers* goods (other than foodstuffs, 






75,4 

75.3 

76.2 

75.7 

77.0 

beverages and tobacco). 

75.4 

75.4 

75.5 

75.5 

75.0 

Wholesale products in general . 

77.2 

77.1 

76.4 

76.2 

74.4 

72.3 

i 

72.7 

71.1 

72.1 

71.6 


i) For an eirplamitlon of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s pubii 
cation Index-numinffs of Prices of AgricuUural Products and other Price-tndtees of interest to the Farmer (Rome, 1930) and to the 
Crop Pepoet (January 1932, pages 77 to 79 ; July 193 a* puge $oz\ March 1934, page 23 *; December 1934, page 696). 2) Re¬ 

vised index-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments and, from i September 1934 the Cattle Emergency Act paytuents. — 
3) Calculated by the reduced to base-year 19x3 zoo. 
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Description 

Nov, 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

June 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Year 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1 Q 3 O 

193 O 

1935 

1934 

*935 

*934 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Kconomics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 *= 100 






67 

90 

109 

103 

93 

Cereals. 

127 

128 

130 

129 

109 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

103 

104 

106 

103 

105 

96 

99 

107 

101 

99 

Fruits. 

97 

104 

105 

108 

117 

115 

83 

94 

91 

100 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

104 

131 

153 

134 

115 

99 

136 

107 

127 

104 

iCeat animals. 

118 

120 

123 

123 

119 

120 

117 

72 

117 

68 

Dairy products. 

126 

125 

128 

125 

116 

106 

III 

105 

108 

95 

Chickens and eggs. 

141 

127 

119 

112 

106 

103 

140 

125 

117 

89 

Miscellaneous. 

133 

133 

141 

152 

131 

120 

103 

123 

97 

108 

Total agricultural products . 

120 

121 

124 

124 

115 

107 

108 

101 

108 

90 

Commodities purchased 1 ). 

127 

127 

127 

126 

123 

120 

122 

126 

125 

123 

Agricultural wages i). 


no 

- 

- 

108 

- 

2)102 

2 ) 93 

95 

88 

United States 

(Bureau of l^abor) 

1926 =» 100 . 










74.5 

Cereals. 

102.9 

102.1 

102.0 

102.4 

88.9 

73.0 

77.9 

87.2 

82.4 

I^ivestock and poultry. 

79.7 

81.2 

83.8 

84.5 

82.0 

83.2 

81.1 

54.0 

84.9 

51.5 

Other farm products. 

82.9 

80.2 

78.6 

77.8 

78.2 

75.8 

73.5 

75.8 

73.4 

70.5 

Total agricultural products . 

85.1 

84.0 

84.0 

8 J .8 

813 

78.1 

77.5 

70.8 

78.7 

65.3 

Agricultural implements. 

92.9 

93.9 

94.2 

94.2 

94.2 

94.2 

94.6 

91.9 

93.7 

89.6 

Fertiliser materials. 

68.0 

67.4 

67.6 

66.7 

65.2 

64 0 

67.5 

64.6 

66.3 

67.1 

Mixed fertilizers. 

69.6 

69.7 

69.4 

69.3 

68.7 

66.0 

67.6 

73.5 

70.6 

72.5 

Cattle feed. 

126.0 

111.8 

107.5 

114.2 

107.9 

80.7 

69.1 

108.2 

88.4 

89.4 

Non^agncultural commodities . ... 

81.7 

80.9 

80.9 

80.9 

80.3 

79.4 

Sl.l 

77.7 

80.2 

76.9 

Wholesale products tn general . 

82.4 

81.5 

81.6 

81.6 

80.5 

79.2 

80.6 

76.5 

80.0 

74.9 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 =- 100 . 











Cereals. 

102 

100 

89 

87 

87 

89 

84 

78 ^ 

80 

82 

Potatoes. 

53 

53 ! 

59 

77 

93 

83 

59 

56 

75 

49 

Fodder. 

65 

67 

64 

60 

59 

63 

55 

64 

62 

72 

Meat. 

75 

74 

80 

86 

88 

82 

69 1 

70 

75 

71 

Dairy products. 

83 

83 

81 

81 

81 

80 

92 

88 

83 

75 

Total agricultural products . 

81 

81 

78 

79 

79 

78 

78 

76 

76 

73 

Wholesale products tn general. . . , 

94 

93 

92 

91 

91 

90 

91 

90 j 

90 

90 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

19 x 3 100 . 


1 

77 

72 








Agricultural and livestock products . . 

74 

71 

71 

70 

86 

71 

— 

— 

Wholesale products in general .... 

89 

91 

87 

86 

86 

85 

95 

83 ' 

- 

- 

Italy 

(Cousigllo rrovinciale deirEconomia 
Corporativa di Milano) 

19 x 3 100 . 











National agricultural products .... 


... 1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


314.9 

... 

297.9 

Wholesale products tn general. . . . 


... 


... 



... j 

277.2 

... 

275.8 

New Zealand 

(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 100 . 


109.6 

122.6 




1 




Dairy products. 

107.4 

II9.8 

M4.2 

106.9 

111.6 

76.3 I 

91.3 

76.7 

Meat. 

170.4 

159.4 

156.5 

155.0 

158.4 

159.8 

164.8 

147.6 i 

157.6 

151.8 

Wool. 

119.0 

105.6 

105.3 

107.4 

111.7 

102.2 

93.3 

73.4 

62.2 

127,3 

Other pastoral products. 

131.4 

132.7 

123.7 

! 124.4 

123.1 

121.6 

118.3 

81.7 ! 

96.7 

88.8 

All pastoral and dairy products . . . 

129.3 

124.5 

128.7 

127.5 

126.8 

121.9 

122.2 1 

93.9 

107.2 

108.9 

Field products . 

118.4 

II8.I 

118.4 

120.4 

i 118.8 

127.4 

124.6 

121.4 1 

126.0 

120.0 

Total agricultural products .. 

129.0 

124.3 

128.4 

126.6 

1283 

122.1 

122.2 

94.4 

108.8 

104.7 


i) X9ZO’'Z9i4 » zoo. — a) October. 












































DBSCRimow 

Nov. 

X 956 

Oct. 

1936 

Sept. 

1936 

Aug. 

X 93 O 

July 

193 O 

June 

1936 

Nov. 

1935 

Nov, 

X934 

Year 










1935-36 

3) 

*934-35 

3 ) 

Norway 

{Kgh Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average X 909 -X 4 « xoo. 











Cereals. 

152 

149 

153 

154 

148 

148 

143 

136 

144 

126 

Potatoes. 

122 

117 

97 


128 

132 

138 

111 

165 

132 

Pork. 

120 

116 

115 

112 



121 

89 


83 

Other meat. 

140 

139 

150 

155 

155 

146 

144 

129 

146 

137 

Dairy products. 

139 

139 

135 

135 

135 

137 

135 

132 

139 

132 

Eggs. 

144 

142 

127 


98 

88 

140 

129 


92 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

127 

128 

130 

127 

127 

■£« 



123 

109 

Maise. 

132 

132 

134 

132 

128 

■m 


■m 

113 

101 

PertiliaEers. 

87 

89 

84 

86 

87 

88 

83 

72 

82 

81 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 2924-25 to 2928-29 ** 200 . 











Plant products. 

55 

57 

57 

57 

52 

47 

50 

58 

50 

58 

I^ivestock products. 

53 

53 

52 

54 

54 

55 


49 

51 

49 

Total agricultural products . 

54 

54 

53 

55 

53 

53 

50 

51 

51 

51 

Agricultural wages . 

68 

68 

68 

63 

68 

69 

69 

71 

69 

71 

Wholesale products in general 1 ) . 

69.5 

68 2 

62.6 

62 7 

62 3 

61 6 

62.7 


4)61.5 

4 ) 63.0 

Poland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

2928 » 200 . 









1935 

*934 

Raw plant products. 


42.6 

37.2 

34.6 

34.4 


34 2 

32.3 

33.9 

35.6 

Meat animals. 


39 6 

40.7 

40 7 

405 


38 3 

33 9 

35.5 

36.7 

Dairy products and eggs .... 

• • • 

43.9 

39.1 

36.9 

37 8 

35.8 

48 8 

47 1 

41.2 

41.2 

Products directly sold by farmers 


41 9 

38.7 


37 0 

39.4 

38.3 

35 6 

35 8 

37.0 

Flour and groats. 

• • • 

48.2 

440 

■Sll 


39 7 

36.4 

38.4 

36.7 

38.8 

Meat and lard-fat. 

• • • 

44 1 

47.6 

47.8 

47.5 

46.6 

45 7 

38 2 

40.8 

43.5 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

Products of agricultural industries . 


71.3 

71,3 

71.4 

71 4 

71.7 

79.4 

85.6 

79.2 

88.6 


54.4 

54.2 

53.1 

52 3 

52.6 

53.7 

-53.8 

52 0 

56.7 

Total agricultural products . 


48.0 

46.4 


44.5 

45.9 

45.9 

44.6 

43 8 

46.8 

Commod^ies purchased 2 ) . . . 

... 

65.3 

64.9 

64.8 

64.4 

64.0 

66.4 

68 3 

66.3 

70.3 

Wholesale products tn general 2) . 

... 

55.5 

54.7 

53.9 

53.6 

53.9 

54.4 

53.6 


55.7 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

2926 zoo. 











Plant products. 

65.7 

64.3 

60.4 

60.8 


64.5 

82.5 

59.1 

682 

57.4 

ivestock products. 

65.4 

64.7 

64.9 

62.6 

61.1 

56.2 

58.9 

55.6 

56 6 

55.4 

Industrial products . 

72.1 

71.1 

69.2 

67.6 

67.5 

67.6 

69.4 

65.3 

66.7 

67.4 

Wholesale products «m general . 

69.8 

68.9 

67.0 

66.0 

65.6 

65.4 

71.2 

62.7 

65,9 

63.2 


x) New ii»d^*nuinber&| calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, ba&e 1926-1930 ^ 100. — s) In 
consequence of a revision of the indes^numbers of the prices of fertilisers, the other series affected by these prices have also 
been revised* 3) Agrtcuttural year: Norway: zst April to sx March; Netherlands: 1st July to 30 June. — 4} Calendar year. 






















































SUi^LEMBNTARY INFORMATION ON PRICES 


Soine quotations on Friday i8 December 1936, are given in the following 
table. The qualities and pricerunits used in various markets will be found in 
the table " Weekly Prices by Products ” pages 943-947. 


Wheat 


BUdftpest. 

Winnipeg. 

Chicago. 

Minneapolis. 

New-York. 

Bnenos Aires. 

Karachi. 

Antwerp* Home-grown . 

s Man. N’ I. 

* Barusso. 

lyiverpool and Z^ondon: 

N« I North, Manitoba (Atlantic) . . 

X North Manitoba (Pacific) . , . 

NO 3 North. Manitoba (Pacific) . . . 

Rosaf^. 

Karachi. 

West Australian. 

New South Wales. 


19-25 
128 V. 
140 Vi 
*53 
*33V. 

XX .30 

32-3-0 

134.00 

i 6 r.oo 

135-00 


. 48/10 Vi 
48/3 
. 46/6 

. 1)40/4 Vi 
. 45/- 

. 46/3 

. 2)45/6 


Rye 


Budapest. x6.io 

Winnipeg. 210 »/§ 

Minneapolis. 116 


Barley 


Winnipeg. 

Chicago . 

Minneapolis. 

Antwerp. 

I^iverpool and I^ondon: 

Danubian. 

Russian. 

Canadian N® 3 Western 

Californian. 

Plata. 

Iraqian.. 


75‘'i 

79 

92 

X 13.00 


n. q. 
n. q. 


n, q. 
2) 43/6 
2)25/7 Vi 
a) n *5/9 


Oats 


Winnipeg. 52 •/« 

Chicago. 54 

Buenos Aires. ^6.20 

Paris. 122.75 

Iviverpool and I/indon: 

Canadian N® 2 Western. n. q. 

Plata. 10/9 


Maize 


Chicago. loSYi 

Buenos Aires. 5 75 

Antwerp: Plata. 80 00 

s Cinquantino. 84.00 

l4verpool and lytfndon: 

Danubian.n- 25/9 

Yellow Plata. 23/9 

N® 2 African. n. q. 


Rice (milled) 

Rangoon: Blrmanie N® 2 Burma .... 290-0 


» Small mills. 265 o 

» Big mills.. . . . . 235-0 


I«ondon: N® 3 Belloch. . . . 

i Italian. 

• American Blue Rose 

» N® a Rangoon . . . 

s N® X Saigon .... 

s Siam Super .... 

Tokyo . 


n. q. 



29.00 


14NSBBD 


Buenos Aires. 14 25 

Bombay. 7-11-6 

Antwerp. 170.00 

I^ottdon: Plata. 12-5-0 

» Bombay. 15-2-8 

Duluth. 217 


Cotton 


New Orleans. 




X2.6o 

New York. 




X2.8o 

Bombay; Broach, f. g., futures . 




3) 22X.X2 

> » (spot) . . 




n. q. 

t Pme Oomra (spot) . 




205.0 

Le Havre. 

Liverpool: Middling, fair . 




377.50 
n 8 03 

» Middling 




6 88 

» Sao Paulo, f g ... 




6.96 

» Broach, f g. ... 




n. 5 47 

» 0 . P Oomras’ fine . . . 




5 66 

» Sokellaridis, f. g. f. . . 




xo 29 

i Upper Egyptian, f. g. f. 




7 56 

Butter 

Copenhagen. 




180 00 

Antwerp. 




22.70 

London: English. 




137/8 

* Danish. 




HI/- 

» Estonian. 




n. q. 

■ Latvian. 




n, q. 

■ Dutch. 




94/- 

» Argentine. 




94/- 

» Siberian. 




94/6 

» Australian. 




96/6 

» New-Zealand. 




99/6 

Cheese 

London: Cheddar . 




87 /*- 

» Cheshire. 




93/4 

» Gorgonzola (Italian) . . . 




112/- 

> Edam 40 %. 




50/6 

» Canadian. 




71/6 

» New-Zealand. 




63/3 


Roos 


Antwerp: Belgian , . 
Ifondon: English . . . 

> Belgian . . . 

» Danish . . . 

* Northern Irish 

» Dutch . . . 

» PoUsh , . . 

» Chinese . , . 

> Australian, . 


48.00 

22/6 

16 /- 
22/6 
*7/7 Vi 
8/4 V. 
8/xo V, 
12h 


I) Shipping January, — 2 ) Shipping Jan.-Peb. — 3) April-May futures. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generaie delVlstituto, Direttore rtsponsabtU* 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

THE UTILISATION OF ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN 
BY MIXED CROPS 

(Second Part) * 

IV. — vSOME EXPERIMENTAL DIFElCUVlTEvS. 

PiLz's Konieuhtirg experiment certainly, and others possibly, were vitiated 
by a high condition of the soil: and all of his experiments (three in the field and 
two in pots) were made with a kalkreichem Boden, in which nitrification may 
be supposed to be especially prone to occur. Pilz admitted active nitrification 
for Korneuburg, so that symbiotically-acquired nitrogen played there a relatively 
small part. 

PiLz’s pot experiments were made with soil, not sand. The danger of inter¬ 
ference from nitrification with experiments involving nodule bacteria and their 
host plants was brought home vividly to the writer in 1933, when he made ex¬ 
periments with inoculation of peas in pots filled with a mixture of fallow soil 
with an equal weight of sand. The experiment was performed twice succes¬ 
sively: the first time (summer)** with 45 pots and the second time (autumn) with 
thirty. Not a single nodule was found in the first experiment, and an average 
of less than 3 nodules per pot in the second. There were four plants to a 
pot; phosphate and potash, but no nitrogen, was added. The soils from the 
pots were not analysed, unfortunately, but similar soil (without sand) that had 
been stored in bins was analysed in July by Dr. H. L. Richardson, who found 
the following remarkable values: (mg. per kg. of dry soil): 


NHa'N NOa-N 


Soil stored 15 months in bin.4.1 70.3 

Soil stored 0 months in bin.2.0 24.4 


As it is known that such aeration as results from the filling of pots is conducive 
to rapid nitrification, it is probable that the soil in the pots had even more 
mineral nitrogen than these figures indicate; the nitrification was so active as 
pratically to arrest nodule formation, though the plants developed well. 


(*) The first part of this article appeared in this Bulletin, No. 6, June, 19^0. 


Tec, 7 IngL 
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In Pixz’s experiments in pots, the thick sowings may have mitigated the 
effects of nitrification-nitrogfen, since he used as many as 25 barley and 13 pea- 
plants per pot with 491 cm®, surface. Nevertheless, the results of all such pot 
experiments, in which soil is used to grow leguminous plants with a view to in¬ 
vestigating questions bearing upon their nodulation, should be received with 
caution, whether artificial nitrogen is added or not. vSoil-especially when rich 
in chalk - is a potent source of non-symbiotic nitrogen, the production of which 
is intensified in pots to a degree far beyond what obtains in the field. 

The experiments of Pir,z were so carefully performed and so exhaustively 
documented that it is tempting to discuss then at greater length, but space will 
not allow of more than one further remark. This concerns the technique of 
pot experimentation with mixtures. Pinz used 25 barley and 13 pea-plants per 
pot, also 23 oats and 16 vetches. He used these numbers in pure culture 
and for the mixed cultures he used the same numbers in one pot. It is ar¬ 
guable that a fairer comparison would have half the number of each species 
when the plants were grown together. An ideal experiment would at least 
compare the effects of growing mixtures in similar proportions but with differ¬ 
ent rates of sowing. It is not proposed to pursue this argument further here, 
but the example shows one of the difficulties intrinsic to experiments with mixed 
vegetation. The number of combinations necessary for a satisfactory experiment 
with mixtures is considerably larger that what is needful for experiments with 
single crops. 

The importance, for field experiments with mixed crops, of the nature of 
the crop preceding then can be estimated from a consideration of some results 
of Lyon (1925). Lyon w^as concerned mainly with the effects of legumes, 
grown pure and in mixture with a non-legume, upon the yields of succeeding 
crops; his results of the residual manurial value of mixed crops are among the 
most important of those that are available. However, Lyon did in some cases 
record the separate yields of the constituents of those mixed crops of which 
he later investigated the manurial value. The table on p. 243 show^s Lyon's 
relevant results. 

Commenting on the results, I^yon wrote: 

Of Experiment y: These use of peas planted wdth oats appears in this 
case to have been detrimental. The clover left in the soil a large quantit}' of 
nitrogen, as showm by the yield of oats wdien grown alone amounting to nearly 77 
bushels to the acre. If the peas added to the available nitrogen in the soil it 
was not enough to increase production, the soil already being very productive. " 

Of Experiment 8 : “ More oats than peas were produced after clover (in 
Experiment 7), while the reverse was the case after timothy. The greater quan¬ 
tity of available nitrogen left by the clover apparently caused the oats to grow 
much more luxuriantly in that soil. Thus the crop of oats was more than twice 
as large following clover as following timothy. The large growth of oats inter¬ 
fered with the growth of the peas so that the yield of peas was less than half as 
much following clover as following timothy. " 

Of Experiment g: The results of mixing peas with oats were, in this 
experiment, much the same as in experiment 8. " 
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TabIvE II, — Yields in Kg. per are of grain and strain) of oats and peas harvested 
separately', oats grown alone and in mixture with peas in ig2i. 

(after lyYON, 1925) 


Crops 

of two previous years 


(Kxpt 7) 

Wheat uiidersown with red 
clover 

Clover hay 


Crops of 1921 


I 


Oats 


Peas 


Total crop 


^ Grain 
( Straw 

^ Grain 
} Straw 

^ Grain 
} Straw 


Yields 


withmit peas 


^7 5 
.SI ^ 


^7-5 


vvitli jieas 


1<^ o 
2 ^ o 

6 .S 
7.6 

^58 


(Gxpt. 8) 

Wheat 

Timotliy 


(1‘^xpt. 9) 


Wheat 

Rye 


Outs 

Peas 


S (train . 
Straw’ . 

^ (rrain . 
( Straw . 


Total crop . . . 


I 

i Oats 

I 


j Peas 


^ Grain . . 
I Straw . . 

^ ('.rain 
^ Straw’ , . 

\ Grain 
f Straw . . 


Total crop 


^ Grain 
t Straw 


12.2 

7 3 

11 8 

10 ^ 


17.1 


18 0 

12 2 

-M 1 


28 i 

1 

19 2 

1*5 0 

248 

‘ U 7 


n 3 


i \ 2 

19 2 

28 h 

>1 s 

29 n 


Of the three experiments: ” So far as the results of these experiiuents may 
be used as a criterion, the practice of planting a mixture of oats and peas may 
be recommended when the soil is not provided with a large amount of available 
nitrogen, as is the case when legume residues have been plowed under. 

It should be borne in mind that Lyon’s remarks and recommendations were 
not solely based upon the results presented in Table II. but were based upon 
those results conjointly with the effects upon following crops (wheat, fodder 
maize, and wheat). 

Lyon’s remark regarding the detrimental effect of peas in oats apparently 
does not solely apply to the effects of the legumes upon their companion crop. 

Thus, his remarks that in Experiment 7 the mixing of peas with oats appear¬ 
ed detrimental, referred mainly to the fact that the total fields 1921-4 were 
slightly reduced where peas were grown, while in Experiment 8 and 9 the total 
yields (and more especially the yields of grain) were increased. This, however, 
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is more a question of residual value than of the immediate value of legumes in 
a mixture. 

I/YOn's experiments have the advantage of being performed upon a uniform 
plan, but they suffer from being carried out upon single plots, and from the 
absence of a statement regarding their N contents and manuring of the crops 
(except for the residual values of two years* previous cropping). They give no 
indication of the possible value of phosphate or potash, though they throw light 
upon the effects of residual nitrogen upon mixed crops. 

The majority of experimenters who have worked with mixtures of soybeans 
and cowpeas in maize have agreed that the legumes have reduced the yield of 
maize grain. When examined closely, this alleged reduction in yield of maize 
is found to be an expression of the fact that a greater cereal yield per hectare 
can be obtained from a cereal when it is grown alone than when grown in mixture. 
Even if a companion legume has a marked beneficial action in promoting the 
growth of a cereal with which it is mixed, it should not be expected that the cereal 
should yield as much when grown in mixture as when the whole of the ground 
in consecrated to one crop. 

There are evident difficulties regarding the way in which yields of single 
components may be compared in pure cultures and in mixtures. These diffi¬ 
culties have been discussed at some length by Pilz (1911); the safest method 
of comparison would seem to be that used by him, whereby in a mixture of one 
legume and one non-legume sown at approximately equal rates the yields of 
the non-legume in mixture is compared with that of the same non-legume grown 
in pure culture upon half the area occupied by the mixture. The basis may 
be said to be one of ground utilisation. 

Looked at in this way, there seems to be little justification for the view that 
soybeans have reduced yields of maize. In fact, the reduction in yield of 
maize due to an admixture of legumes is so much less than half, in most cases, 
that the mixture is usually the more profitable crop. The position with soy¬ 
beans and cowpeas in maize is (as far as can be deduced from the available data) 
very similar to that occurring with peas in oats in Lyon’s experiments (Table II) 
at least as far as the mixtures on nitrogen-poor soils are concerned. 

The most thorough study of mixtures of soybeans and maize is also the 
most recent, having been made by Brown (1935) in Louisiana. Brown pro¬ 
vides a review of most previous literature upon field experiments with mix¬ 
tures of soybeans and cowpeas with maize. An interesting feature of this exper¬ 
iments was the growing of maize alone with soybeans upon the same ground 
for five successive years. Four parallel pairs of plots were used, but there was 
no randomisation, and Brown made no mention of manuring or of previous 
cropping. During the five years, the yields of maize grown alone tended to fall 
off, while the yields of maize grown in mixture with soybeans tended to rise. 
(In both cases yields per cropped hectare are intended, no correction for ground 
utilisation having been made). Whereas in the first two years the yields of 
maize grown in mixture were less than that from the pure crops, in the last two 
years the yields of maize from the mixture exceeded the yields from the pure 
pjaize; in all cases, per hectare, without correction. The numbers of stalks per 
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row tended to rise throughout, and the efficiency per stalk thus became much 
more depressed without the beans than with them. 

Brown's experiments introduce complicating effects; of continuous cropping 
upon the pure cereal, and of residual manurial value in the mixed crops; for 
these and other reasons they cannot be regarded as providing a satisfactory 
answer to the question whether soybeans, during their year of growth, act as 
providers of nitrogen to their companion cereal. Brown is, however, aware 
that the alleged depression of yield of maize by so^^beans is largely a question 
of utilisation of space. 

In the first year of his experiments, the yields per acre of maize grain and 
soybean hay when the two were grown in pure culture were 41.9 bushels and 
6179 pounds, respectively, and an acre yield of the mixed crops was 33 9 bushels 
and 4020 pounds. This was a considerably better acre production of both 
oorn and hay when the two were grown separately Other investigators have 
reported similarl}^ e.g. Wiggans (1935). 

Brown stated: “ (lowing the beans on the land every year (presumably 
in mixture with maize is intended—H. N.) would evidently have a greater 
beneficial effect on the soil than when grown every year in case a two-j^ear rota¬ 
tion of corn (i.e., maize—H. N.) and soybeans was used. ” 

It is uncertain whether the data justify this, since Brown did not record 
results of the residual manurial value of pure soybeans. As already mentioned, 
it is not possible to disentangle, in Brown's experimental results, the residual 
from other effects of the soybeans after his first year. 

V. ~ TRANSFER IN GRASSLAND. 

Though no experiments have been made explicitly to examine the possibility 
of transfer in grassland, there exist several testimonies to the improved growth- 
appearance of grass in swards into which clover has been introduced, without any 
artificial form of nitrogen having been applied. 

Tackk's observations (1909) are notable. More recently, Karraker (1925) 
who grew pasture mixtures of bluegrass {Poa pratensis )with white clover, in 
which a large amount of sweet clover (Melilotus) appeared, wrote: ** Equally 
good stands of bluegrass were secured on the bluegrass alone and on the bluegrass- 
legume plants. The growth of bluegrass on the latter plants, however, was 
strikingly better than on the former.... Comparative weights of the bluegrass 
where not secured at any time, but it is conservative to say that in early June 
the weight of bluegrass growth on the grass-legume plats was three times that 
on the plats with bluegrass alone. There was also a marked difference in 
colour. The bluegrass growing alone had a light green colour, while that 
with the sweet clover had a very dark green colour. The vigorous early growth 
of the bluegrass on the bluegrass-legume plats precluded the possibility that any 
appreciable part of the better growth here, at least early in the season, was due 
to material wasting from sweet clover growth above ground Some of the 
-conclusions of Wieeard et al. (1934) regarding grass-lucerne mixtures in the field 
were as follows: 


* Tcc. 7 In§l. 
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'' The alfalfa-grass mixtures generally outyield pure grass. It is not un¬ 
common for the mixture to yield more grass than the pure grass plots, leaving 
the alfalfa out of consideration. The protein content [percentage—H. N.] of 
grass grown in mixture with alfalfa was definitely higher than of that grown 
alone (an average of 44 per cent, higher for orchard grass (Dactylis glomerata) 
and 50 per cent, higher for timothy, at Columbus, Ohio.) (Tables 33 and 37). This 
was evident not only in the analyses but in the colour, height of growth, and 
general appearances in the field. The grasses were in every way similar to grasses 
which had received a liberal application of nitrogenous fertilizer. This effect 
is well known in red clover grass mixtures; the use of alfalfa instead of clover 
substitutes a perennial for a biennial legume and so makes the effect a contin¬ 
uous one (*). The grasses vary in their value for use in these mixtures 

Fergus (1935) has reported similarly for the value of legumes in pastures. 
In a letter to the author. Etuis (1936) has mentioned observing in New Zea¬ 
land, where lupins had been planted for sand-binding purposes, that grass growing 
in the immediate vicinity of the lupins was dark-green and healthy-looking, 
though stunted elsewhere. Gustafson (1935) quoted Chapman (1934) as re¬ 
porting a similarly beneficial effect of leguminous trees upon other trees near 
them: a manurial action of fallen leaves not being excluded. Cf. p. 5. 

TrumbuE, who was the pioneer ( (Trumble 1933) of the notion that a grass 
{Phalaris tuberosa) should have a suitable companion legume, wrote (1935): 

In the course of trials at the Waite Institute and various country centres, it 
has been a matter for common observation that seeded grasses have been heal¬ 
thier and more vigorous when sown with legumes than when sown alone These 
observations, as well as the wide recognition accorded to the value of white clover 
in grassland, and the growing recognition of the fact that artificial nitrogen is 
not essential for good continued growth of grassland species in mixture with 
sod types of legumes, suggest the possibility of transfer. The possible benefits 
due to transfer cannot, without further study of the complex conditions of plants 
associated in grassland, be distinguished from those due to continual decay and 
decomposition of the legume. The available evidence, is, however, suggestive 
of transfer occurring. Whether the undoubted benefits derived from clovers 
in grassland are due to transfer or not, there is little need to add nitrogen to a 
clovery sward except to encourage early growth of grass to provide an ** early 
bite. 

VI. — THE ROOTS OF MIXED CROPS 

In discussing transfer in grassland, we are concerned mainly with the 
question of nitrogen accretion in the above-ground parts of grasses grown in 
mixture with legumes. No discussion of the problems of mixed crops would 
be complete if it ignored the residual manurial values. On this point there 
is not much that can be said beyond drawing attention to it. The work of 


(♦) Regarding the changing proportions of legume and grasses in lucerne mixtures during a 
series of years, see TnuMBts (1935). 
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Lyon (1925) suggests that the residual manurial value of a mixture of legumes 
and non-legumes is not much inferior to the residual value of the legumes 
alone, and some Danish work (Iversen, 1930) shows also that the residual 
manurial value of a mixture may be appreciable. These experiments do not 
permit an evaluation of the relative value of mixtures and pure legumes as 
providers of nitrogen to following crops. Field experiments at Rothamsted 
with red clover and ryegrass, alone and in mixture, as preparation for wheat 
in 1931 and 1932 (see Reports for those years) complete a very short list. 
The differences found at Rothamsted were small, whether additional nitrogen 
was given to the wheat or not. 

Hotter, Hermann, and Stumpp (1911) who washed out the roots of 
several crops from soil to a depth of 50 cm., were struck by the comparative 
richness in nitrogen of the roots of young Wickhafer ; actually, the amount of N 
in the mixed-crop roots does not appear to have greatly exceeded that in 
the roots of wheat and oats in pure culture, though the wheat certainly, 
and the pure oats possibly, belonged to plants older than the mixed crop. 
They wrote: " Selbst der Wickhafer, der nur eine dreimonatliche Vegetations- 
2eit hinter sich hatte, enthielt auf i ha. in seinem jungen Wurzelwerk eine 
Menge von 98 kg. Stickstoff, entsprechend 623 kg. Salpeter, und ausserdem 
noch in der oberirdischen Grtinmasse 117 kg. Stickstoff 

Unfortunately, these authors did not separate and analyse the individual 
components of their Wickhafer, or give the rates of sowing of their plants. 
They referred to earlier observations on nitrogen contained on roots, but since 
their time (1911) no similar work appears to have been done. 

In the same volume as Pile’s paper there appeared a unique study by 
Kaserer (1911) of the behaviour of roots when plants were grown in mixed 
culture in garden soil. Kaserer found that there was practically no inter¬ 
penetration or Verfilzuug when plants of the same species were grown toge¬ 
ther, no matter how densely, but that interpenetration increased with dis¬ 
similarity in the kinds of plants in the mixture. Eine Graminee with einer 
Leguminose zeigte stets Verfilzung, am schonsten war dieselbe ausgebildet bei 
Gerste mit Wicke und Gerste mit Erbse 

If leguminous plants excrete nitrogenous compounds into the soil, there 
may be a loss due to decomposition or to leaching unless the compounds can 
be immediately taken up. Kaserer's observations on Verfilzung suggest that 
the roots of a mixed crop of legumes and non-legumes may be actually in 
contact, so that one plant ** suckles'' the other. It is of interest to note that 
in the West Indies there are two leguminous trees, both commonly used as 
shade plants for cacao, and both having the local name of Madre de cacao 
(Freeman; Nicoe, 1935 V). 


VII. — CONCLUSION. 

When legumes and non-legumes are grown in association, the nitrogen 
per hectare in the total mixed crop may be affected by two factors. There 
is, firstly, the proportion of the relatively nitrogenous legume component, in 
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the crop, and, secondly, a possible increase in the quantity of nitrogen in the 
non-legume, due to transfer (see below) from the legume. In field experiments, 
it is not easy to distinguish between these two factors unless careful botanical 
analyses are made in conjunction with chemical analyses of the individual 
component species; there is, in field work, the further complication that the 
nitrogen level in the soil is not negligible. 

The practical result of the operation of these several factors is to reduce 
or to nullify the beneficial effects of nitrogenous manuring. In other words, 
whereas mineral nitrogen applied to a pure non-legume (and in some cases 
to a pure legume also) has the single effect of increasing the crop yield, artificial 
nitrogen when applied to a mixture of legumes and non-legumes alters the 
equilibrium of the species, and the composition of the crop is therefore affected 
by the resultant of the factors mentioned in the preceding paragraph. On the 
other hand, the total nitrogen content per hectare of such mixtures, whether 
arable or grassland, can be increased indirectly by other forms of manuring-such 
as with phosphates and potash - that increase the activity of leguminous plants. 

The reasons for the depressant action of mineral nitrogen upon legumes, 
are firstly, that mineral nitrogen reduces the size and number of nodules 
{Thornton and Nicoi,, 1936 fc) at the same time tending to set up almost 
pathological conditions in the nodule (Thornton and Rudorf, 1936); secondly, 
partly as a result of this impoverishment of the legume, the non-legume is 
preferentially assisted until it actually competes both by root and top with 
the legume. Mineral nitrogen thus turns a natural association into competi¬ 
tive rivalry. Given an initial proper balance of legumes and non-legumes, such 
as exists in good pasture, it is doubtful whether the addition of mineral nitrogen 
or of liquid manure leads to a gain in nitrogen in the crop; but such addition 
does upset the balance of legume and non-legume. Except for special purposes 
such as obtaining an early bite(the conditions for obtaining which have 
been well set out by Page, 1934)), the continuous manuring of grassland 
and of mixed arable crops with mineral nitrogen thus tends to be uneconomic. 

Throughout the discussion, it has been assumed that adequate supplies 
of phosphate and potash are given to assist the leguminous component. Pro¬ 
vided that these are given, and that the proper nodule bacteria are present 
in abundance, it appears that a mixed crop is able at least to supplement 
the soiPs nitrogen to a degree sufficient for the growth requirements of both 
grasses and legumes. The growing of mixed crops on a wider scale than here¬ 
tofore has been urged by Virtanen (1934; see also Nicon, 1935 c) as a basis 
for a rational nitrogen economy. Mixed cropping, in fact, seems to present us 
with the opportunity of gathering nitrogen through phosphorus. 

Certain reservations should be made regarding the terms transfer and 
excretion frequently used in this paper. The word transfer is hardly the right 
one to use to describe the uptake by associated non-legumes, of nitrogenous 
compounds derived from legumes. Transfer, though it implies an active 
handing-over, has been used in this paper in default of a word better fitted 
to describe the passive uptake, by other plants, of the nitrogen made available, 
in the neighbourhood of legume roots, by living legumes. 
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The fact of excretion of nitrogenous compounds by legumes cannot be said 
to be proved by field experiments: it reposes mainly upon the sand-culture 
observations of Virtanen et al. upon a limited number of pure legumes and 
of pairs of plant species. The existence of combined nitrogen around the roots 
of some properly-inoculated legumes and in the tissues of companion plants grown 
by Virtanen et al. is supported by very strong evidence, but it is possible 
that this nitrogen was not excreted from the legume plants but was secreted 
- or excreted - by nodule bacteria in the rhizosphere. 

Excretion by leguminous plants or by their nodule bacteria, living symbiot- 
ically, is presumably independent of the presence of non-legumes. The growing 
of legumes in pure culture would thus seem to be uneconomic as far as util¬ 
isation of the symbiotically-fixed nitrogen was concerned. It would seem that 
the fullest use of the sjnnbiotically-fixed atmospheric nitrogen is made when 
a suitable non-legume is grown as companion to the legume. (By suitable^ 
it is here implied that the non-legume is one capable of utilising the nitro¬ 
genous excretions). This argument does not take account of the residual manurial 
value of the legumes, but only of nitrogen econom3^ during their life. The experi¬ 
mental evidence on the residual manurial value of mixed crops is insufficient, 
and the question of the residual values of mixed crops needs further investigation. 

It is accepted that legume nodule bacteria cannot fix atmospheric N in 
conjunction with the usual laboratory^ media in the absence of their host plants, 
but it has not been shown that N fixation in the rhizosphere of a plant (as 
distinct from in the nodule) does not occur. Some work of Golding (1905) 
and of JosHi (1920) is sugge.stive in this connexion, but the work of both 
these experimenters awaits confirmation. 

Russian workers have reported increased non-symbiotic nitrogen fixation 
as occurring within the rhizosphere of some non-legumes (Usi»ensky, 1933). 

Hiltner (1904) thought that observed beneficial effects of legumes upon 
non-legumes in mixed crops could be accounted for by^ the stimulation of 
bacterial activity' within the rhizosphere of the legume. Increased activity 
of nitrification near the roots of legumes was believed by Tacke (1909) and by 
Lyon and Bizzell (1911) to account for the benefit of mixed cropping. 

There is still some uncertainty^ concerning the modes of transport by vascular 
strands between nodule and plant. It has been shown bey^ond reasonable 
doubt that the strands transport carbohydrate into the nodule, but it remains 
a matter of assumption that they also conduct into the host plant the nitrogen 
compounds elaborated in the nodule. Bond (1933) has reported that nitrogen 
was taken up by the soybean almost as quickly^ as it was fixed in the nodule, 
but he did not investigate the route, nor, apparently, did he consider any 
nitrogen compounds that may^ have existed in the culture medium in excess 
of the plant's requirements. Bond used the terms " excretion " and transfer 
to describe conditions of wholly internal interchange in the plant-nodule system. 
However, reverting to the meanings of these terms as used by the present 
author, it may be supposed that an inoculated legume takes up combined 
nitrogen which has been either excreted from its own nodules into the surround¬ 
ings of its roots, or formed by' nodule bacteria in the legume rhizosphere. So 



indirect a mode of assimilation seems rather uneconomical, however probable. The 
supposition may be extended to include an external interchange of nitrogenous 
compounds betweeh neighbouring legumes of one more or species. Such excreted 
or externally-formed compounds may, of course, be converted to nitrate in the 
soil before being assimilated. An additional consequence of the occurrence of 
amino-acids near the roots of plants is that an effect will result from the carbon 
dioxide produced, along with nitrate, during decomposition of the organic 
nitrogen compounds. 

The general question of actions in the root-surroundings might receive 
fuller attention that it has had. 

Hugh Nicol. 

Bacteriology Department^ 
Roihamsted Experimental Station^ 
Harpenden, England, 


Appendix I 


Recent work suggests that excretion from roots is not a property confined to 
nodule-bearing plants. Deeeanu and his pupils in Bucharest have reported a negative 
migration {Riickwandefung dev Stickstoffsubstanz aits den Laubbldttern u, s. w.) from 
aerial parts of several plants, including Salix, Populus and Tniicnm as well as the 
legume JRobinia pseudoacacia. This Ruckwanderung appears to have been least 
marked in Tfiticum. In regard to Sahx, Deeeanu (1932) wrote:— 

“ Die Stickstoffsubstanz die aus den SaJix-Blktteni gegen das Absterben zuriick- 
wandert (negative wanderung) speichert sich nicht in deni Stamm oder der Wurzel 
auf-wie es einige Forscher behaupten-sondem wird direkt dem Boden abgegeben 
And later (1934) he repeated this sentence with the addition: " In der negativen 
Wanderungsperiode die loslichen FiweiSvSkorper dem Boden abgegeben w^erden 

Poi/:)Vr 1 geanu (1933) wrote (of Populus and Robinia): “ Les sustanceseliminees des 
feuilles ne s'accumulent ni dans la tige, ni dans la racine, mais emigrent vers le sol 
This Ruckwanderung is displayed by other elements besides nitrogen; it does not, 
of course, do more than restore to the soil substances previously taken from it. 

It does not increase the soil's stock of nutrients. 

A t3q)e of excretion from a legume affecting other plants of the same species has 
been recorded by Thornton (1929), whose observations have been extended to mixed 
crops by lyUDWiG and Aeuson (1935). McBurney, Boij^en and Wiujams (1935) 
have suggested that the r 61 e of leginne nodule bacteria is not solety to fix nitrogen, 
but that they also excrete a growth-promoting substance. Knudson (1922) found 
that lucerne nodule bacteria have a marked beneficial effect upon the growth of orchid 
Seedlings. See also Thornton and Nicod (1936 a). The phenomenon of excretion 
thus seems not to be so isolated as was formerly thought. 


Appendix II 

Postulates for the design of experiments intended to ascertain whether N-uptake from 
an annual legume occurs (or during the first year of a herbaceous perennial ). 

1} In pots : 

There shall be at least three parallel pots of each treatment. 

As large a number of pairs of combinations of .species shall be grown as is possible, 
as well as each species alone. There shall be at least two rates or ratios of sowing 
of each mixture. 
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Sand (or possibly the sand calcinm-bentonite artificial soil used by Greenhiix 
and Page (1933) shall be used: in no circumstances soil, whether mixed with sand 
or not. 

A basal dressing of phosphate and potash shall be given, and chalk if necessary. 

The lcgume(s) shall be in principle inoculated with their appropriate nodule 
bacteria; a few pots may be left uninoculated as controls only. 

Positioning of pots, and selection of pots for harvest from amongst those of 
the same stage, shall be at random. 

A suitable number of pots shall be taken at random, from amongst the parallels, 
at least once before the final harvest, so as to obtain, by weighing and analysis of 
the plants, at least two points besides zero on the curve of growth. In order to 
avoid effects due to over-wintering, the final harvest shall be made not later than the 
end of the season of sowing. 

It is desirable, but not essential, to give artificial nitrogen to some of the pots. 
If any is given, the dose must be small; about 2.5 mg. of N per kg. of sand is 
suggested. The nitrogen shall be added in one dose. 

At all reapings, green weight and dry weight be recorded for each constituents 
separately, as also for tops and roots of each at the end. Each sample to be analysed 
for nitrogen, and percentage and total N content to be recorded. 

Note, — The number of pots is bound to be large. Thus, if the legume at 
one rate of seeding be represented by C, and two non-legumes by M and N, half 
the rates of these seedings being represented by c, m, and n, the species-combina¬ 
tions might be as follows: 

(1) C M N CM CN Cm Cn 

(2) C M N CM CN Cm Cn cm cn cM cN. 

If these combinations of two non-legumes with one legume at two rates of 
seeding are combined with and without nitrogen at one level, with two intermediate 
reapings and one final harvest, 126 pots will be required for (i) and 198 pots for (2) 
if only three parallels are employed. The combinations of M and N have been 
omitted, as have uninoculated legumes. 

In such a factorial experiment, once it is known which interactions are unimpor¬ 
tant, it may be possible to reduce the amount of absolute repheation. 

Bach pot will give cause for several nitrogen analyses, so that the total number 
of nitrogen analyses may approach or even exceed a thousand. If the yields of the 
parallels are bulked, the number of analyses will be reduced, but no estimate of 
error between parallels will be possible. 

This outline will give some idea of the practical experimental difficulties which 
a worthy approach to the apparently simple problemm will entail. Variation in the 
efficacy of different strains of nodule bacteria as fixers of nitrogen introduces addi¬ 
tional complications. 

(2) In the Field. 

The lay-out shall be in the form of randomised blocks or possibly a Eatin 
square, with or without split plots, so as to enable a statistical analysis to be made 
of the results. The experiment shall include single species as well as mixtures. 

The land shall not have borne a leguminous crop or have received organic 
nitrogenous manure for at least two and preferably three years previously; it shall 
not be notably rich in chalk or be in high condition in respect of nitrogen. 
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Phosphate and potash shall be given as a basal dressing, and at least one 
level of added nitrogen shall be compared with no-nitrogen. 

Provision shall be made for experiments on the residual manurial value during 
at least three years following the mixture experiments; some examination of the 
root-system is also desirable. 

Botanical analyses of the crops shall be made in conjunction with estimates of 
the yield and nitrogen content of each component species on each plot. 

Counts of thickness of stand shall be made in addition to records of rates of 
seeding. 

Note, — In randomised field experiments it is not always essential to have 
complete replication within a block: some gain in precision may be obtained by taking 
advantage of the principles of confounding (Fishkr 1933 ). 

In order to avoid the disturbing effects of residual manurial value, experiments 
with mixtures of short-lived herbaceous plants should not last more than one season. 

Experimentation with perennial woody legumes such as are used for “ shade '' 
crops in tropical agriculture requires separate consideration. 
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NEW SYSTEMS OF OLIVE PRUNING 


At the XIth International Congress of Olive-growers (Lisbon, 1933), Pro¬ 
fessor Marinucci set forth, in a well documented report, the new' principles 
for pruning olives which aroused great interest in all olive growing countries 
as, owing to these principles, a solution has been found for the important 
problem of regularity of olive tree yields. This tree, in fact, like certain others, 
such as the almond, apple, etc., is liable to var}^ considerably in production 
from one year to another. 


(i) The numbers in brackets refer to Bibliographeal Notes on p. 
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In almost all olive growing countries it was wrongly thought that the olive 
is incapable of giving regular harvests each year. In fact, many trials were 
carried out with a view to obtaining a regular annual production with trees 
which for a long time had given alternating yields, but, in the majority of cases, 
in spite of the application of manures, annual pruning and very careful culti¬ 
vation, these trials were not crowned with success. This shows the particular 
importance of the trials carried out by Professors Tonini and Roventini in 
Tuscany and Umbria (Italy). The two systems of pruning recommended by 
these two experts are based on the same principles and do not show any 
marked differences except as to actual pruning method. In spite of this, they 
have given the same results when applied in various places, 

Uast May, on the initiative of the Italian Ministry of Agriculture and 
P^orests, more than one hundred technicians of the Agricultural Inspection 
Services and the Syndicates of Olive-growers met at Perugia and Leghorn to 
determine the progress made in the two provinces by applying these tw^o systems 
of pruning wdiich had tripled production in lo years. 

The “Tonini” system is based on the following fundamental priciples: 
(i) vase pruning, leaving only a limited number of branches; (2) leaving the 
annual grow’th in length of each branch (guide) without taking into account 
the height of the tree, as the function of the guide then becomes essential, as 
will be seen later; (3) the number of twigs per branch should be uniform both 
sides of the cut; (4) classification of the w’ood production (branches, twigs, etc.) 
of the olive; (5) annual pruning based on the knowledge of the specific function 
of various branches; (6) in transforming the old forms of pruning (reformed 
pruning) too severe pruning of one or all the principal branches should be strictly 
avoided. 

In forming the frame-work in vase pruning the branches should be given 
the appropriate inclination (about 45®) and care should be taken to avoid all 
that might hinder the circulation of the sap (bends, bifurcations with too wide 
an angle, etc.), while leaving only the number of branches which are strictly 
necessary. Practice has shown that 5 to 6 branches, in rare cases 7, are more 
than sufficient even for large trees. Among these branches, the highest and 
best placed twig should be preserved as this constitutes the guide. 

Both the “ Tonini ” and “ Roventini ” systems are based on the need for 
distributing the sap between the wood and the fruits while increasing the ca¬ 
pacity of the olive to accumulate large reserves and in determined conditions. 
In other words, the “ function of guide or cyme ” will be, in respect of the 
circulation of sap, that of a regulating pump. 

The object of pruning should consist in regulating the yield of the tree so 
as to prevent exhaustion and wdde variations in production from one year to 
another. It is not reasonable to expect an olive tree to yield large quantities 
of fruit while, in the same year, supporting and maturing a gieat number of 
branches which should fructify the following year and at the same time accumulating 
the indispensible reserves of nutrition. It is certain that annual pruning requires 
a more perfect knowledge of arboriculture, a greater amount of labour and methods 
of cultivation more scientific that those which it is customary to follow. Unless 
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the pruner has had a sound technical training and the most careful methods of 
cultivation are practiced, annual pruning will be completely useless as alone it 
is not sufficient to assure regular yields. The pruner should first observe the 
nature of the land and the variety and vigour of the tree. 

In observing a tree pruned according to ordinary methods, Professor To- 
NiNi (2) remarked that the surface of the transversal section of the trunk is 
considerably less than the sum of the transversal sections of all the branches 
of the cyme. Consequently, the greater part of the sap rises more easily to 
the highest parts. On the other hand, a limited number of guides draw upwards 
little sap and the remainder supplies more nourishment to the lower branches. 

In pruning for production, efforts should be made to make the distribution 
of the branches over the plant normal, uniform and in equilibrium. According 
to the above mentioned systems, pruning takes place branch by branch, be¬ 
ginning at the top of the tree. In the first place the best placed branch is chosen 
which should constitute the guide or cyme: it should be isolated and higher 
that the other branches by at least 10 to 15 cm. In pruning downwards, the 
operation should be carried out in such a way that the vegetation takes a py¬ 
ramidal form on the branches. 

It has been said that the results obtained with the two systems are the same, 
the ** Tonini'' syvSteni, however, is most suitable for olives in central Italy, 
that is, Tuscany, where the climate is sub-Apennine and somewhat low-growing 
olives are cultivated, while the '' Roventini'' system may be more satisfactorily 
applied in the olive groves of the vSouth where the trees are large and old and 
grow well in poor and arid soils. 

A system resembling the above has been followed for some time in certain 
olive growing regions in Catalonia (Spain) (*). Here the olive [is formed of 
2, 3 or 4 main branches springing from the grafting point and markedly at the 
same height. On these branches numerous vertical, vigorous branches are 
allowed to grow which yield the fruit. The intermediary branches, being 
nearer the centre, receive more sap than the others and grow more strongly. 
Their position, which prevents the light penetrating to them from the sides 
causes them to grow taller and the trees consequently take a rounded form 
which may be said to be constituted by a series of vertical branches, ramifying 
at the upper part and diminishing in length as they grow further from the centre. 

It. may be said briefly that annual pruning has the following advantages: 
(i) regular production may be obtained each year; (2) the size of the fruit is 
increased; (3) less serious wounds are produced; (4) the appearance of suckers 
is reduced; (5) the wounds are made in the tenderest part of the tree and con¬ 
sequently heal more surely and easily. The disadvantages are the following; 
(i) a greater amount of labour is required than in bi-annual or tri-annual 
priming; (2) it is more difficult to find good specialised pruners; (3) it is less 
appropriate to poor soils and arid regions; (4) it requires good fertilisation and 
very careful cultivation. 


(*) Matons a. Contribud6n a Testudio de resi>orga de Tolivera, Barcelona, 1933, 83 pp. 
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In the olive grove of Comm. Grandi at Rosignano (Leghorn) the Ro- 
ventini'' system of pruning has been used since 1930 with excellent results. 
With the ordinary system of pruning, this grove produced an average of 
26.47 quintals of olives, while with the Roventinisystem production 
increased from 26.81 quintals in 1930, to 53.71 quintals in 1931, to 55.46 
quintals in 1932, to 73.11 quintals in 1933 and 121.14 quintals in 1934. This 
last yield was obtained in exceptionally favourable conditions. It will be 
seen, however, that olive production tripled. The oil yield per tree rose 
from 0.67 kg. in 1930, to 1.34 kg. in 1931, to 1.38 kg. in 1932, to 1.83 
in 1933 and to 3.03 kg. in 1934, that is, considering only the the period 1930-1933, 
it too has tripled. 


The Roventini” system oj pruning. 



This figure shows the formation of a 
pyramid around each main branch with the 
cyme clearly defined. 

(From a photograph kindly given by the 
“ Federazione Nazionale dei Consorzi per TOli- 
vicoltura ”). 


In the olive grove of Mr. Rossi ScoTTi at Montepetriolo (Perugia) the 
Tonini ” system has been tried with identical results, in fact, before adopting 
this form of pruning, this grove had an average 3deld of 155.38 quintals 
of olives. In 1931, the '' Toninisystem was started which has been improved 
upon during the following years and production has increased from 151.51 quintals 
in 1931 to 432.75 quintals in 1932, to 307.29 quintals in 1933, to 430 quintals 
in 1934 and to 298.77 quintals in 1935. During the last year the olive grove 
suffered considerably from the extreme drought which prevailed during the period 
of fruit formation. Figures concerning oil production in this grove are not 
available. The data given above were kindly supplied by Professor Marinucci. 

A? has already been said, these results are excellent, but should not be 
surprising as very much higher yields than these are obtained with ordinary 
methods of pruning in many olive growing regions in Spain, Tunisia, Algeria, 
Egypt, Cyrenaica, etc. Would be interesting to try, in these regions, the 
Tonini and “ Roventinisystems in order to study their effect on olive 
production in general. In these countries, however, the costs of pruning and 
fertilisation are certainly much less than those incurred in the application 


of new systems. In this respect, it is unfortunately not possible to give any 
information as the expenditure per hectare and per plant involved in applying 
the “ Tonini'' and “ Roventini s^'stems is not available. In any case it should 
be, for the reasons indicated above, much higher than the expenditure on 
ordinary or biannual pruning. 

In the closing session of the Congress of olive-growing experts of Perugia and 
Leghorn, after a full and animated discussion in which a great number of 
directors of Travelling Chairs of Agriculture and several directors of syndicates 
of olive-growers took part, the following resolution was unanimously approved: 

The members of the Olive-growers Congress organised by the Agricultural 
Inspection Services of Perugia and Leghorn, on the initiative of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and P'orests, after examination of the reports presented by Pro¬ 
fessors Tonini and Roventini, and following vhsits to the olive-groves established 
and reconstituted according to these systems: 

(1) Recognises in the '' function of the cyme " tlie fundamental prin¬ 
ciple on which olive pruning should be based as a rule; 

(2) Observes that these systems correspond completely to the possibility 
of increasing the production of olives having a structure tending towards a 
pyramidal form and giving a direction to the branches of so formed or reformed 
olives in the two provinces; 

(3) Proposes to establish, through the Provincial Agricultural Inspection 
Services experimental olive-groves with a view to testing the application of 
the new principles of olive pruning according to the specific conditions in 
the various Italian olive-growing provinces. 

If, as affirmed by their inventors, these systems of pruning are adaptable 
to the varied pedological and ecological conditions, the solution will have been 
found of one of the most important problems of world olive production, that is, 
the regularisation of production. Alternating production is one of the principal 
causes of the atrophy which is sapping the world olive market during the last 
few years, as to regulate exportation production must first be regulated. In 
almost all countries differences (in the ratio i: 2 and i : 3) are so evident 
from one year to another that this necessarily has a detrimental effect on the 
olive oil trade; in fact, prices fall in years when the yield is high while the qual¬ 
ity of the oil exported is inferior in years when the harvest is small. In spite 
of this, however, it should be remarked that these systems require a great 
amount of labour, not only for pruning, but also for harvesting the fruit, anti- 
cryptogamic treatments, etc. Also, good system of manuring is needed and careful 
cultivation of the trees, matters which are of considerable importance for 
olive growing countries in the Mediterranean basin where labour is limited and 
expensive. On the other hand, many years of annual pruning, intensive fertil¬ 
isation and good cultivation are needed before the trees, accustomed to alternat¬ 
ing production, begin to produce with a certain regularity each year. To sum 
up, the Tonini'' and '' Roventini systems only tend to eliminate the pro¬ 
duction of wood which is useless or non-productive so that the maximum amount 
of sap is concentrated on the alimentation and formation of the fruit. 

A. Pascuae 
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CONTRIBUTION TO STUDIES ON SHEEP BREEDING IN TURKEY 
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I. — BREEDIN('. OF WHITE KARAMAN SHEEP 
IN CENTRAL ANATOLIA. 

I. — Maintenance and feeding of Karaman sheep. 

The Karaman sheep are mainly to be found in Central Anatolia. Their diffusion 
area comprises the plateau between the ranges of the Pontus mountains on the 
north and the Taurus on the south. To the west, the Karaman sheep breeding 
region stretches to the Eskich^hir-Kutaya-Aydin line. This country is composed 
of small hills and steppes broken by some mountain ranges. In the vilayets of 
East Anatolia there are only a few white Karaman sheep and in their place 
are found the Moor or Kizil-Karaman breed, that is to say the red-brown. 
Karamans. 

The Karaman is one of the hardiest breeds of sheep. In the districts where 
this breed is most diffused, the climate is completely continental; with very hot 
summers and severe winters, so that the climate resembles greatly that of the 
Russian steppes. In spite of the high temperature during the day, up to the first 
days of June, the nights are cold. In winter, the north winds prevail and in 
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spring, there are sand storms. Towards the east, the winter is longer and the 
snow deeper. It is clear that such a climate demands a high degree of resistance. 
There are some winters in which losses reach 25 %, the animals being victims 
of the cold and snow storms. Feeding, naturally, has an important influence on 
the extent of the mortality due to the cold, because if the animals are badly 
nourished, at the beginning of winter they will have less resistance than well 
fed sheep. 

In Central Anatolia, it hardly ever rains in the summer, but only in the 
spring and autumn. The small quantity of rainfall and its short duration are 
not conducive to good vegetation on the pasture lands, and if the rains fail, 
the animals suffer from hunger. The strong evaporation brings to the surface 
water impregnated with mineral matter contained in the sub-soil, and produces, 
in spite of the drought, marshy conditions and a growth of saline plants which 
are not well accepted by stock. 

As the vegetation depends on the climate, it is clear that the latter influences 
the alimentation of the sheep. In this respect the animals have to go through 
two bad periods every year: one of drought in the summer and one of cold in 
the winter. The peasant prefers sheep to other cattle, because they are more 
resistant to food shortage, being used to find their nourishment for themselves 
during the whole year. During the greater i)art of the winter the sheep remain 
in the open and graze on the dry grass of the steppes, which scanty nourish¬ 
ment they obtain by vscratching the snow. These extremely low reejuirements are 
only found in the primitive breeds of sheep and in Angora goats. 

As a result of climatic conditions, feeding and primitive maintenance, there 
has developed in the flocks through the centuries a natural selection as to this 
limitation of requirements and hardiness. Only the strongest animals survive, 
capable of resisting the excessive cold and the snow storms of the winter, the 
heat and the drought of the summer, bad nourishment and even famine. 

The spring is the most favourable season for sheep; when the steppes are 
green, the flocks pick up again visibly. But this period of well-being is of short 
duration, 50 days only. Drought soon follows owing to the want of rainfall. 
In the middle of summer the pasture lands are completely dried up and the 
grass only grows in a few valleys. During the hot months of the summer, the 
sheep graze during the night and early morning. During the heat of the day 
they hardly graze at all. 

In autumn, after the harvest, the sheep have again a period of abundant 
nourishment on the .stubble. Thanks to the rains, the steppes are again green, 
so that the animals find good grazing once more. The flocks sometimes mi¬ 
grate long distances: when the drought is too severe in Central Anatolia, they 
move to the mountainous regions, where the grass is still green, and there they 
remain all summer. 

During the cold and snowy days, an additional feed is given to the sheep 
who cannot leave the primitive pens, consisting of straw and a 100 to 200 gm, 
of barley per head, which is simply thrown on to the snow. Straw is given 
generally for 2 or even 4 months of the winter, but the barley ration is often 
wanting. It is only in isolated cases that better winter feed is given, com- 
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prising hay, barley, maize and, in the oil producing regions, sesame and linseed 
cakes. Rarely, 200 gm. of concentrated food, i kg. of hay and a sufficiency of 
straw are given per head during two months of winter. In the eastern vilayets 
it is the custom to give more hay than in the western vilayets. In the east 
clover is also given as a green feed. In the north, in the neighbourhood of 
Kastamonie and Bolu, the animals are given hay or leaves chopped and mixed 
with the straw, in the proportion of 1.5 to 2 kg. per head, and sometimes also 
clover and barley. In the forest districts, branches and leaves of willow and 
poplar trees are given; which have been collected during summer and autumn 
for supply during the winter. 

There is very little water in central Anatolia, especially in summer. Water 
is found in the rare streams and springs, and to a certain extent in the wells, 
which are often 40 to 50 metres deep. In summer the sheep are taken to the 
drinking places twice a day, morning and evening; in winter, once only, at 
midday. 

In winter and in summer, the sheep remain in the open, without shelter, 
exposed to all changes of weather. There are, however, regions in central Ana¬ 
tolia, where at the end of autumn, shelters are constructed, where the sheep 
can pass the very cold nights and the days of heavy snow in the winter. These 
shelters are roofless and partitions are formed of faggots tied together. The 
manure of the animals is heaped iip near the shelters and, when it rains, is 
used as a dry litter. At the beginning of March, the flocks leave these shelters 
and remain in the open day and night. 

Sometimes the sheep are sheltered in primitive open pens, situated near 
the clay huts; they are covered with straw or brambles, one side being open. 
Sometimes the barns are made of clay. 

2. — Service, Lactation, Raising lambs. 

The serving of the ew^es and, in consequence, lambing, depends on the 
spring pasturage and the season. When spring is late in Anatolia, lambing 
is also late. In Thrace, service is earlier, in July. The same applies to the 
Bursa and Balikesir provinces. In central Anatolia, in the neighbourhood of 
Ankara and Cochhissar, service does not take place before the end of August, 
chiefly in September or October; in the eastern regions even in November. 
The lambs, then, are not born until the end of the winter, when the weather 
is often still cold, or at the beginning of spring, when the ewes with lamb can 
already find a few tufts of fresh grass on the grass lands. In Thrace, the rams 
are left with the flocks until one month before lambing. In the East the rams 
remain with the flocks until August, then they are kept separate up to November the 
month in which the ewes are mated. One ram per 25 ewes is usually calculated; 
sometimes only 20, or as many as 30. Lambing takes place in the open; the 
mother ewes do not receive any care, or additional rations. As milk produc¬ 
tion is of great importance in central Anatolia, the lambs only remain with 
the mother a very short time; from 14 days to a month, sometimes i % 
months and very rarely 2 months. Sometimes it is the custom to leave the 
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lambs with the mother only 3 or 4 days, or even to separate them immediately 
after birth. The mother ewes have to find their own nourishment in the pastures 
and the lambs are suckled only morning and evening. Sometimes at the end 
of a month, they only receive their mother's milk once a day, and the following 
month once every other day. Three—month lambs are forced to graze. Often 
all the lambs are separated from the mothers on the same day, without taking 
into consideration the difference in ages and the state of nutrition. As this 
period is very important for the development of the animals, great differences 
are found in the live weight of Karaman lambs of the same age. 

The lambs separated from the ewes, are placed either in very primitive 
sheep-folds, having very small windows or even none at all, or else in caves 
or underground pens, which are certainly far from hygienic. The shepherds 
do not trouble to protect the lambs except against bad weather and cold. The 
underground pens measure i m. high and 2 to 3 m. long and have an opening 
of 50 X 50 cm. The young lambs remain there for about 3 weeks. Naturally 
these underground shelters, dark and draughty, do not correspond even to the 
most elementary requirements for rearing Iambs. At 3 months, the lambs join 
the flocks and graze during the hot season night and morning, near the village. 

While they are suckling, the Karaman mother ewes have to find their own 
food in the pastures. If the snow persi.sts too long, they find little fodder and 
become very thin. Very occasionally the ewes who have little milk, are given 
a supplementary feed of 50 to 100 gm. of bran. 

The milk production of the Karaman ewes has a certain economic impor¬ 
tance. According to Abidin, the quantity of milk produced is i kg. per day 
in the most favourable circumstances, and for the entire period of lactation 
from 29.5 to 41 kg. According to observations made at the former School of 
Agriculture at Ankara b^^ Kadri, Karaman ewes have given 410 gm. of milk 
per day for one year and 533 gm. the following year. The total quantity of 
milk amounted to 50 to 65 kg. Kadri attributes this large production to the 
fact that this little flock consisted of the best milch ewes of the Karaman breed; 
nevertheless, as a general average, it is not possible to estimate more than 
25 kg. In any case, the milk yielded by Karaman ewes is much inferior to 
the production of Kivirdjik ewes. The milking period lasts 3, more often 3 ^ 
months, to 4 months. 

As a rule, milking begins 2 to 2 % months after lambing, more rarely 
after 3 months. The ewes are milked once or twice a day, according to pa.sture 
conditions and the demand for milk and milk products. It has been noted that 
as with cows so with ewes, the climatic conditions as well as the abundance 
and the quality of the pastures have a great influence on milk production. 
Storms, rains, periods of cold or great heat, rapid changes in the weather and 
sand storms cause the milk yield to diminish. 

Yoghurt, cheese and even butter are made with ewes' milk. The small owner 
himself prepares the milk and makes cheese and butter for the needs of his 
family in winter. The large owners have a contract with the cheese factories, 
which agree to buy all the milk for about 3 months. Milk obtained after 
that period is used for domestic purposes. 
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After the lactation period, a selection is made among the flocks and they 
are classified according to their age and the condition of their teeth. The 
-oldest animals and those who, owing to loss of teeth, can no. longer utilise the 
poor coarse grass of the pasturage, are eliminated. The ewes who are still 
good for breeding are again served, while the other ew^es are sold immediately, 
or after some slight fattening on the pastures. 

The small size of the Karaman sheep in central Anatolia is attributed chiefly 
to the unsatisfactory feeding, as the growth of Karaman lambs in their early 
youth is more rapid than that of lambs of other similar breeds. In the far 
regions of the East and in the western vilayets, the white Karaman sheep 
are much larger, because the feeding conditions are better than in central 
Anatolia. Breeding may have also a influence on the size of the animals. For 
generations, in central Anatolia, wethers from the same flock arc constantly 
used, resulting in in-breeding without any kind of system. The main reason 
why harmful results from in-breeding are not more evident is a strong natural 
selection, which eliminates all the animals having marked defects. In the second 
place, breeds Jiving under unfavourable climatic conditions appear to be less 
affected by inbreeding than improved breeds. It is to this method of breeding 
that must be attributed in part the uniformity of type which is found in the 
flocks of Karaman sheep in central Anatolia. The differences in size and growth 
observed in flocks is caused mainly by the simultaneous separation of the lambs 
of various ages and by the vserving of ew^e lambs which have not attained their 
full development. 

3. — Characteristics of the Karaman sheep. 

*(a) Colour of the coat. 

The Akkaraman or white Karamans and the Kizil-Karaman or red Kara- 
mans, which Abidin also calls More-Karamans or Karaman-Kurds are distin¬ 
guished by the colour of the coat. Abidin notes that for the Akkaraman breed, 
the white colour of the parts covered with wool and with stiff hair is character¬ 
istic, while in the Konya region, he mentions animals having a black ring round 
the 'muzzle. Entirely white sheep are found principally in the steppes to the 
west of central Anatolia, while in the neighbourhood of Ankara, as in the Konya 
region, animals having a black ring round the muzzle or black markings on 
the hoofs predominate or the two characteristics occur together. Sheep with 
.black rings in the form of spectacles round the eyes are often found. The 
extent of these markings varies. Besides these animals with w^ell determined black 
markings, there are others in which the markings on the head, the legs or the 
flanks are of a blackish, red-brown or dark brown colour and are less distinct: 
sheep are also to be seen with the entire fleece marked with these colours. 
Ihsan Abidin mentions that these originate from crossing Akkaraman and 
Kizil-Karaman breeds, which took place during the world w^ar. 

For the Kizil-Karaman breed, a red-brown coat is characteristic; varying in 
intensity of coloring and sometimes also shading towards yellow. Sometimes 
a brown-black colour is found, and even blue-gray. The Kizil-Kaiamans are 
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somewhat rare in central Anatolia, but to the east of the country, in the 
vilayets of Erzincan, Erzeroum, Bayazid and Van, they are completely replacing 
the Akkaramans. The colouring of the Karaman sheep increases continually on 
going from east to west of Anatolia. It is possible that this is directly de¬ 
pendent on the intensity of the solar rays. The steppes always rise from west 
to east, so that the eastern vilayets (place of origin of the Karamans) are found 
at an altitude of 2000 m. and more above sea-level. The solar rays become 
more and more intense with increase of altitude and especially the action of the 
ultra-violet rays increases. Probably the intensive colovuing forms a kind of 
protection against the action of these rays. The Kizil-Karamans give the im¬ 
pression of being a breed considerably different in body structure from the 
Akkaramans. It is probable that they belong to another and later introduction 
into Anatolia. The breeding of Kizil-Karamans is especially common among 
the Kurds. 

(b) Wool and Hair, 

The head and legs of the Karaman sheep are covered with a stiff hair, 
silver-white or china-white in colour. This latter colour results from a stronger 
formation of the hair roots. Hair may sometimes be found on all the nape 
and part of the neck, and covers the legs back and front, well above the 
joint. The wool may cover more or less the nape of the neck and the jaws 
of the animal. The belly is often covered with the same short hair as the 
head and legs. The wool does not cover the belly except in very young sheep. 
As in other indigenous sheep, the wool of the belly is replaced by bristle after 
the first lambing. 

(c) Body measurements of the Karaman sheep. Method of measurement. 

The measurement of Karaman sheep have been made on adult animals, 
at least 4 years old, belonging to the principal breeding regions of the Kara¬ 
mans, as Kochhissar and Malikey. Like all non-domesticated sheep, the Kara¬ 
mans wriggle and jump about when measured and much patience is required 
and the work has to be repeated several times. Measurements indicated in 
Table I were made. 


Table I. — Measurements. 


Rule Measurements 

Compass Measurements 

Tape Measurements 

Height at withers. 

Length of head 

Circumference of tibia 

)) » back. 

» » forehead 

Length of ear 

» » crupper. 

Maximum breadth of head 

Width of ear 

» » shoulder joint . . 

Width between shoulder joints 


» » elbow joint . . . 

Width between haunches 


» » thorax. 

Breadth of pelvis 


Leg length (Height at withers 
- chest depth). 


I^ength of body. 
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Height and depth measurements, — Those concerning the height at withers, 
at back and at crupper will first be given. The absolute measurements are 
given in the following table:— 

Tabi,e II. — Variations in height {in cm,) at withers, 
at hack and at crupper and the numbers of animals corresponding. 

Height at withers.57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 

Ntimbers of animals,. 2 — 2887111010146423 

Height at back ..56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 

Numbers of animals,. 203688 12 11 12 6 11 35 — — 

Height at crupper.57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 

Numbers of animals. 2329711157510474 — i 

In more than half of the mother ewes measured, the height at withers 
varied from 62 to 66 cm. but in 31 % of the animals it was less. The aver¬ 
age for the ewes, which is 63.55, is lower by 3.3 than that of the rams. 

The height at back must be measured with the greatest care because, in 

general, the animals hump their backs at the least pressure of the rule; and 
in that case it is necessary to wait until the position is again normal. 60 % of 
the sheep have a height at back of 61 to 66 cm. The average for the back 
of the ewes is then 62.37 is* 3 than that of the rams. In 

comparing the average height at withers, in relation to that at the back, it is 
observed that there is a slight slope of i cm. in the back of the ewes and 
of 2.3 cm. in the rams. On comparing the measurements at^back and withers 
the different specimens it is found that the first may be at most 2 cm. larger 
and 4 cm. smaller than the second as will be seen below: 




Height at back in 

relation to height at withers 



+ 2 

i ! 

1 4- I ; 

i 1 


1 

— I 

1 

1 " ' 

~ 3 

— 4 

Percentages of animals ... 

I 2 

3 7 

21.1 

35.7 

0 ! 

t8.7 

7.4 

2.5 


Thus animals having the back lower by i cm. are the most common. 
Those in which the two measurements are equal come next. vSince a difference 
of I cm. more or less between height at back and height at withers indicates a 
slight tendency only to a convex or concave back, these two categories may 
be included with the zero difference category. 70 % of the animals show this 
normal or practically normal relation of height at back to height at withers; 
29 % of the animals have a height at back of 2 cm. (or more) lower than that 
at withers and the back is concave; the back is more convex in i % of the 
animals. Some breeders think that the concavity of the back depends on the 
length of the trunk, which is easily explained from a mechanical point of 
view; in tact the longer the backbone, the more the tendency to become saddle- 
backed. The Karamans however, have not a very long body and there is no 
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correlation between the length of the trunk and the concavity of the back, 
as is shown by the coefficient of correlation r ~ 0.192 ± 0.103. 

A concave back may be due to various causes; age in particular, because, 
with animals, the vital forces diminish, the tendons relax and the back tends 
thus to become saddle-shaped. The same thing happens if the young animals, 
having suffered hunger during the winter and especially if they are served 
too young: gestation fatigues the spine, the sinews sag and the back becomes 
saddle shaped. This defect cannot be corrected; it can be transmitted by weak 
rams, and if in-breeding takes place it may be diffused to a marked degree. 

In the ewes, the average height at crupper: 62.97 2.8 cm. less 

than that of the rams; 54 % of the ewes have a height at crupper varying from 
61 to 66 cm. In calculating the difference between the height at crupper 
and that at withers, data regarding the line of the back is obtained. Below 
are indicated the differences noted and the percentages of animals concerned. 


Differences (in cm ) between the height at crupper and height 
at withers 
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The positive and negative differences of i cm. being minimum, the animals 
of the two categories may be included with those in which the height at crupper 
is equal to that at withers, so that 64 % of the animals examined had a height 
at withers equal to that at crupper; ii % of the animals had a crupper height 
2 cm. more than the withers and 25 % had a crupper height lower than the 
withers height. The tendency to have the crupper height lower is stronger 
than the tendency to have it higher. Below is a comparison between the crupper 
heights and the height at back. 


Differences (m cm ) between the height at crupper and height at back 
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In assembling the animals which do not show in general any difference or 
which show differences of i cm. more or less, it is found that 76 % of the sheep 
which have the back and crupper practically of the same height; 22 % have a 
dorsal line mounting towards the crupper and in 2 % it descends slightly. 
But this last percentage lies within che limits of error. 

On comparing the height at crupper to the length of trunk, these are 
equal in the Merinos bred for meat. With indigenous sheep on the con¬ 
trary, the height at crupper exceeds the length of trunk. Linn^jnkohl shows 
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for the sheep of the Rhon a height at crupper exceeding the length of trunk 
3*17 cm. and 4.36 cm. But there are certainly individual differences very 
much greater. Below will be seen the data on the differences between the 
crupper height and the trunk length:— 


Differences (in cm) !»elween the crupper height anil trunk length 
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animals . . . 
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On grouping the categories + i cm. and — i cm. to the category o (crupper 
height — trunk length), one obtains 16 % of animals, while ii % have a 
crupper height a few centimetres lower, and 73 % have one exceeding by 2 to 
II cm. the length of the trunk. The majority of animals {60 %) have a crupper 
height surpassing this length by 2 to 6 cm. 

Table III gives absolute figures concerning the height at shoulder joint 
and height at elbow-joint. 

Tabi,e III. — Variations of height (in cm.) at shoulder and elbow-joint 
and percentages of animals corresponding. 

Height at shoulder joint,. 37 3 ^ 39 4 « 41 42 43 44 45 40 47 48 414 50 

Percentages of animals. i o 5 9 0 7 14 «> y S S 7 3 i 

Height at elbow-joint , . . . U 35 3t> 37 39 4<> U 4- 43 44 4 5 4<» 47 4"^ 49 

Percentages of animals ... 4 9 12 14 15 it) 860 i 000 i o i 

In about 60 % of sheep, the height at shoulder joint is between 42 and 
47 cm. and the extreme limits of variation are 36 and 50 cm. About 60 % 
of the sheep have a height at elbow-joint between 36 and 41 cm. and the limits 
of variation are 34.7 and 50 cm. These data and the averages (43.5 cm. for the 
height at shoulder joint; 38.37 cm. for the height at elbow-joint) show that the 
shoulder is higher than the elbow-joint. Below will be found data concerning 
the two measurements. 


Differences (in cm ) between the heij^ht at shoulder 
and at elbow- joint 
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Thus 60 % of animals have, between the height at shoulder joint and that 
at the elbow, a difference of 4 to 6 cm., on an average 5.06 cm. I/INNEnkohe 
has found on studying the various flocks and in different years, a difference 
of 3,09 to 4*13 cm. in the sheep of the Rhon breed. The difference of the 
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heights is thus greater in the Karamans, though the heights at withers may be 
2 cm. more than that of the sheep of the Rhon breed, and the depth of the thorax 
may be the same in the two breeds. This larger difference shows that the angles 
of the shoulder region are less acute in the Karamans, which gives them an 
easier gait. Table IV gives the data concerning the height at shoulder joint and 
the height at elbow expressed in percentage of the height at withers:— 

Tabi^E IV. — Height at shoulder and at elbow-joints in percentage of the height at 
withers: variations of these heights and percentage of corresponding animals. 

First hne: Heights at shoulder joint in percentage of heights at withers. 

Second hne: Percentages of animals: 

58 59 60 Oi 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 

1.1 o o 2.2 o 5.5 4.4 6.6 5.5 II. 2 12.4 II. 2 9,9 II. 2 4.4 7.7 o 3.3 

First line: Depths of the shoulder in percentage of the depth of the withers, 

Second line: Percentages of animals: 

54 55 56 57 5^^ 59 ho 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 

1.1 22 o 5.5 13.5 19 20 9.9 8.8 6.6 5.5 1.1 3.3 2,2 

Table V relates to the measurements of the thorax (in cm.) and their 
variations. 

Tabee V. — Measurements of the thorax [in cm) and their variations. 

Depths of thorax.19 20 21 22 23 24 25 2O 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 

Numbers of animals , . . . i o o o o 2 o 8 14 18 30 3 7 3 o o i 

Width of chest,.13 14 15 lO 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 20 27 28 

Numbers of animals ,. 28 1627237 i i 100000 i 

Width of thorax behind elbow-joints,. 131415 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

Numbers of animals ,. i 2 17 25 24 14 i 2 i 

Maximum curvature of sides. 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 

Nimibers of animals. 3688 13 24 14 45002* 

In the Karaman sheep the depth of the thorax averages 28.83 cm. The 
individual variations range between 19.1 and 36 cm. but 71.3 % of the animals 
examined had a depth of thorax from 27.1 to 30 cm.; in the case of 16% this 
measurement was exceeded.- 

The relation between the depth of the thorax and height at withers is 
very important. On an average the depth of the thorax represents 46.05 % of 
the height at withers. This average holds for the German primitive sheep, 
for example those of the Rhon. The individual relative values go from 40.1 
fo 55 %, but 70 % of the animals have a depth of thorax representing 43.1 to 
48 % of the height at the withers; 22 % have a depth of thorax still greater. 
There are a few sheep (only 3.4 %) in which the depth of the thorax represents 
50 % or more of the height at withers. The average breadth of the thorax is 
16.76 cm. and varies from 13.i to 29 cm.; 75.8 % of sheep have a breadth of 
thorax ranging from 15.i to 18 cm. and only 11.6 % exceed these dimensions. 
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On an average the chest breadth represents 26.39 % of the height at withers; 
it is observed also to be the average in the German indigenous breeds, as for 
example of the Rhon sheep. The variations are between 22.1 and 34 of the 
height at withers; but more than half of the animals (53 %) have a relative 
breadth of chest from 24 to 27 %; 35.6 % have a larger breadth and only 8% 
have a breadth exceeding 30 % of the height at withers. 

On calculating the breadth of the thorax in percentage of its depth indi¬ 
vidual differences are found, ranging between 49 and 74 and a general average 
of 58*45 %• About 2/3 of the animals (62.4 %) have a breadth of thorax ranging 
from 54 to 60 % of depth; 23.6 of the animals have a still greater breadth and 17 % 
have a breadth of thorax exceeding 60 % of depth. The dimensions of the thorax 
are similar to those found in the German indigenous sheep. 

Table VI. — Variations of the width between the haunches 
and that of the pelvis [in cm.) 

Widths bet\^eeii the haunches.13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

Numbers of animals. i 2 17 25 24 14 i 2 i 

Breadths of pelvis.13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 

Numbers of animals. 3688 13 24 14 4 5 o o 2 

On an average, the width between the haunches is 17.01 cm. and the extremes 
are 13.i and 22 cm.; but in 72 of animals examined, it ranges from 13.i to 
19 cm. and very rarely does it exceed 20 cm. On an average, breadth represents 
27.35 % of the height at withers and the extremes are 23 and 34 %; but in the 
greater part of the animals, this breadth represents 26.1 to 30 % of the height at 
withers. On comparing the width between the haunches with that of the thorax, 
it is found that in 47 % of sheep measured, the first exceeds the second, and that 
in 53 %, the opposite is the case. On an average, the breadth between the 
haunches represents 101.82 % of the breadth of the thorax and the extremes 
are 8b and 116 %. 

The breadth of the pelvis exceeds by about 2 cm. the breadth between the 
haunches; it is on an average 18.01 cm.; 58.6 % of the animals have a width of 
pelvis ranging between 17.1 and 20 cm. In the Karaman sheep, these two 
breadths are less than those of the German indigenous sheep of the same size. 
The relation between the breadth of the pelvis and the height at withers is on 
an average 28.52 % and varies between 23 and 39 %; in 40 % of the animals 
examined the breadth of the pelvis represents 27 to 30 ^,(5 of the height at 
withers. 

The following are the variations in length of the trunk and circumference 
of the tibia (in cm.):— 


Lengths of the trunk . 40 42 44 46 48 50 52 54 5(> 58 60 (>2 64 66 

Numbers of animals . i o i 00 i 3 5 15 27 21 6 7 

Circumferences of the tibia. 3 ^ 7 ^9 

Numbers of animals.*. 2 29 48 8 
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On an average, the length or the trunk is 59.45 cm. Two animals, appar¬ 
ently underdeveloped, had a very short trunk, and as a result, the variations 
were considerable (from 40 to 66 cm.). About three-fourths of the animals 
examined (72.4 %) had a length of trunk ranging between 56 and 62 cm. and 
15 % exceeded this measurement. 

The length of the trunk is 93.47 % the height at withers. About half of 
the animals examined (47.5 %) have a length of trunk representing 90,1 to 
96 of the height at withers. The length of trunk of 25 % of the animals is 
greater and in 15 % less. The extremes are 82 to 104 % of the height at 
withers, but in only 10 % of the animals the length of the trunk exceeds the 
height at withers. 

The Karaman sheep are distinguishable for their leg strength as is shown 
by the circumference of the tibia, which is on an average 7.2 cm. In about 
55 % of the animals examined, this circumference varies between 7 and 8 cm* 
and in 33 %, between 6 and 7 cm. 

(d) Head of the Karaman sheep. 

The head of the Karaman sheep is not large in relation to the size of the 
animal; it is somewhat sloping in the rams. The measurements of the head 
gave the values indicated in Table VII. 


Table VII. — Measurements of the head {in cm.) and their variations. 


I^engths of the head. 

Numbers of animals. 

Breadths of the head. 

Numbers of animals. 

Minimum breadths of the forehead 
Numbers of animals. 


17 18 IQ 20 2 T 22 2^ 24 25 26 27 

I O O 2 17 K) 2Q 18 o I 

. 8 Q 10 I I 12 

. I o 42 44 

. 5 7 ^ 9 

. ^ 45 39 I 


The average length of the head is 23.02 cm., the predominating measure¬ 
ments being between 23.1 and 24.0 cm.; but 75.8 % of the animals have a length 
of head between 22.1 and 25 cm. These absolute measurements and those 
relative to the height at withers show that the Karaman sheep do not have 
any great length of head. The average lengtli of the head represents 36.7 % of 
the height at the withers, with a variation between 32.1 and 41; but in 35 % 
of the animals, the length of the head represents 34.1 to 40 % of the height at 
the withers. In comparison, in the sheep of the Rhon, the length of the head 
is equivalent to 40 % of the height at the withers. 

On an average, the breadth of the head is 10.98 cm.; the values obtained 
were almost exclusively between lo.i and 12 cm. If the breadth of the head 
is calculated in percentage of the height at withers, an average of 17.98 % is 
obtained, with the extremes 14.i and 21 %; but 84 % of the animals have 
a breadth of head 17 to 20 % of the height at withers. The average value 
M = 48.33 % for the breadth of the head in relation to its length shows that 
the Karaman sheep have a rather broad head. The percentages vary between 
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39.1 and 58 %, but the relative lengths ranging from 45.1 and 50 % are the 
most general (63 % of the animals). In 17.3 % of the animals, the breadth of 
the head exceeds the half of the length. These proportions of the head, which 
is relatively broad rather than long, can be considered as a consequence of the 
unfavourable conditions in which these animals live. 

The minimum breadth of the Karaman ewes’ forehead is on an average 6.92 
em. and varies between 5.1 and 9 cm.; but in 97 % of the animals examined, it is 
from 6.1 to 8 cm. Compared to the height at the withers it is on an average 
11.7 % and varies between 9.1 and 14; but in 74 % of the animals, it represents 

11.1 to 13 % of the height at the withers. Relatively to the length of the head, 
the forehead is narrow; on an average, it represents 31.69 % of this length, as 
against 37 % in the sheep of the Rhon; 75 % of the animals have a minimum 
breadth of forehead which represents from 28 to 34 % of the length of the head; 
23 % have a minimum breadth of the forehead representing less than 30 % of 
the said length. The extreme measurements are 24 and 38 % of the length of the 
head. The Karaman sheep have a broad rather than a long head, the forehead 
being very narrow. 

Generally the ewes are without horns. According to Ihsan Abidin, only 
I to 2 % of the ewes have horns. These are either stumps or else scarcely de¬ 
veloped, very compressed laterally and curved in the shape of a sickle. A large 
part of the rams are also without horns: according to Ihsan Abidin, about 80 
to 90 %. The number of horned rams seems to vary from one region to an¬ 
other, and diminishes tow'ards the East. 

In the Karaman sheep, as in the Karakul .sheep, the shape of the ear varies 
greatly. In the neighbourhood of Ankara and Koghissar, chiefly animals 
with drooping ears are found, sometimes astonishingly narrow and folded later¬ 
ally. This folding is also found in the small upright ears, closely resembling 
those of Angora goats. There are also sheep having upright ears, generally 
small, sometimes pointed, sometimes rhomboid in shape. The diminution of the 
ears may lead to their complete disappearance. 

The measurements taken show the diversity of the formation of the ears. 
An average for the length of the ear of 13.18 cm. is found and for its breadth, 
6.58 cm. Below are the different values obtained:— 

Ungths of ear (cm.) .7 8 9 lo ii 12 13 14 15 i(> 

Numbers of animals . 2 i i i 13 28 19 14 8 

Breadths of the ear (cm.). 3 4 5 b 7 8 9 xo 11 12 13 

Numbers of animals. 1111522100 o o i 

In 85 % of the animals examined, the length of the ear varies between ii 
and 15 cm.; in only 6 % it was less and in 9 % it was more. In the majority 
(96.5 %), the length is from 5 to 8 cm. 

As compared with the length, the breadth of the ear represents 34 to 76 %, 
the average being 52.4; 70 % of the sheep have a breadth of ear representing 
46 to 54 % of its length; 46.6 % have a breadth of ear lepresenting less than 
Wlf the length. 
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The length of the ear varies greatly in relation to that of the head; it 
is 34 to 70 % of the latter the average being 57.8 %; only 12 % of the animals 
have the ears shorter than the half of the length of the head; but in 30 % the 
ears are more than 60 % of the length of the head. 

(e) Conformation of the tail of the Karaman sheep. 

In sheep having fat hindquarters, there is formed around the root of the 
tail, and all along its length, a large mass of fat surrounding the short part of 
the vertebral column which constitutes the tail. In fat-tailed sheep, and espe¬ 
cially the Karamans, the fat layer is most marked underneath where the tail 
begins, although it emerges a little above, and it surrounds a part only of the 
caudal vertebrae. The conformation of this layer of fat differs in the different 
fat-tailed sheep breeds, so that Thilenius has been able to use this charac¬ 
teristic to establish a classification of these breeds. In the Karamans, as in 
the Karakuls, the new-born lamb has already the fat tail distinctly developed; 
but this is filled with adipose tissue and is not, as in the Karakuls, a kind of 
bag of folded skin and empty. 

The Karamans have the layer of fat commencing at the root of the tail or 
a little above; this occurs with the older animals, where it begins already in 
the region of the crupper. Laterally this layer may descend along the thighs. 
In young animals, on the contrary, it only starts at the beginning of the tail. 

One may distinguish the main part of the fat layer, the middle part, and 
the tail end. The main part is egg-shaped and gradually increases in size 
towards the lower part; its sides may be a little flattened. At the extremity 
of the tail, there is in the middle a kind of groove, which can be followed all 
along the lower section. The fat tail reaches its greatest circumference wdiere 
the middle part is attached to the main part. 

The young animals have the median groove of the tail generally more marked, 
and the fat tail is longer in relation to the breadth, and less strong. The middle 
part is more curved than the main part, but sometimes this is also distinctly 
curved. This median part narrows towards the end of the tail, and recedes 
from the principal part as if tightened by a lace. Sometimes the passage of 
the principal part to the median part is less distinguishable; this happens when 
the fat tail is very well developed; a large layer of fat covers the median part and 
in its vicinity, the principal part, so that the two parts are less distinctly 
separated. Badly nourished animals and lambs have the median part only 
slightly developed. 

The end of the tail rises from the median part. Well-nourished animals as 
a rule do not have a thin tail end, because the fat accumulates there and the 
tail finishes with a gradual narrowing at the median part. On the contrary, 
young or badly nourished animals always have a thin tail extremity, rising 
from the median part with a curvature in the form of an S, like the Karakul 
sheep. This curvature,' which is found also in the fatter animals, is more or 
less decided. Sometimes this curvature moves first upwards and then to the left 
or the right; sometimes also it does not rise but turns immediately to the left. 
This curvature may turn first to the right and then to the left, but the direction 
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to the left always predominates; thus, for 72 sheep having the tail curved to 
the left, there are only 18 having it curved to the right. This curvature may 
be more or less wide. 

To sum up, on the subject of body conformation of the Karaman sheep, 
the following may be said: the height at withers is only slightly less than that 
of the primitive German sheep. The two breeds tend to be saddlebacked; 
about 1/3 of the animals have a decided concavity of the back. In the majority 
of cases, there was no difference between the height at crupper and that at 
withers; 1/4 of these even had the crupper lower than the withers. The Kara¬ 
man sheep are essentially shorter than the German indigenous sheep. About 3/4 
of the animals have a trunk shorter relatively to the height at withers. The 
differences between the height at the shoulder joint and that at the elbow-joint 
are greater than in the German indigenous sheep, and it is this which gives to 
the Karaman sheep their easy gait. In the Karaman sheep, the ratio between 
the depth of the thorax and height at withers, and the ratio between the 
breadth of the thorax and the height at withers are the same as those of the 
sheep of the Rhon, while the breadth of the pelvis and the width between the 
haunches are notably smaller. Probably as a result of the calcareous nature of 
the soil, the Karaman sheep have a great solidity, as is shown by the circum¬ 
ference of the tibia, which is very much greater than that of the German indi¬ 
genous sheep. The head of the Karamans is relatively short, rather broad 
and more sloping in the forehead. The length and the breadth of the ears 
show in all flocks a considerable difference. 

(to he continued) Prof. Dr. W. Spottel > 

Director of the Zootechnkal Institute of Ankara {Turkey), 

In collaboration with Pnvatdozeni Dr. Kadri Belgimre. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION:— 

Cereals. 

Studies in cereae crowing in Uruguay and Argentina. — Professor A. 
Boerger, Director of the National Phytotechnical Institute of Plant Improvement 
«La Hstanzuela)) (Uruguay), has recently published two very interesting articles on 
this subject which are summarised below. 

(i) Influence of the period of sowings facior in cereal growing. (La influencia del 
factor « Kpoca de siembra» sobre el rendimiento, la calidad comercial y la calidad in¬ 
dustrial de los nuevos trigos de la Rstanzuela. — Arrhiu fitotecmco del Uruguay, 
Montevideo 1935, Vol. I, Fasc. 2, pp. 192-202). 

The problem of the influence of the « period of sowing» factor on tlie yield and 
commercial and industrial quality of wheats has been studied for a considerable number 
of years at Estanzuela as being of fundamental importance for agriculture in Uruguay. 
The varieties of wheats which, from the point of view of the period of sowing, have a 
certain adaptability are definitely superior to those which have very precise require¬ 
ments in that respect. The new wheats produced at Bstanzuela allow a considerable 
margin of time between dates of sowing ikthout having a marked adverse effect on 
the yield in grain. The straw decreases in relation to the delay in sowing. 
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(2)' Standardisation of wheats in Argentina. (Argentiniens Weizenstandardisie- 
Tung und die Qualitatszuchtimg. Der ZUchier, Berlin, 1936, Nr 3, p. 57). — A Law on 
the standardisation of cereals and dax in Argentina has <!ome into force. Three types 
of wheat have been established: Duro, semi-duro and blando, The first represents the 
strong wheats, but does not correspond to the botanical variety Triticum [durum. The 
varieties of wheat, cultivacion of which is officially recognised, are distributed between 
these three types according to their qualities. It is important to note that it is the 
baking value, the intrinsic quality of the variety, which serves as the first criterion for 
-classification, based primarily on the quality of the gluten. In addition to these three 
qualitative t3pes, three regional zones have been established which correspond to the 
three parts of the country served respectively by the ports of Bosario de Santa Fe («Ro- 
saf6» zone), Buenos Aires and Bahia Blanca. 

The official types of varieties of wheat (those only which may be exported) with 
the exception of the North American wheat Kanred and a few’^ other imimportant 
varieties, have all been produced by the three large establishments for plant improve¬ 
ment in Argentina: that dependent on the Phytotechnical ‘Section of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, that belonging to M. Knrique Klein, and that of the vSociety «I,a Prevision». 

Considering the fundamental importance of plant improvement for standardis¬ 
ation, legislation has been directed tow^ards protecting and encouraging this work 
The marketing of new varieties is not permitted without special authorisation from the 
Ministry of Agriculture which is only given if the new variety is superior to varieties culti¬ 
vated up to that time in respect of baking quality, resistance to disease, facultv of adap¬ 
tation and yield. Comparative trials will be carried out in Argentina according to a 
uniform and detailed plan. 

Forage Crops. 

A COMPETITION WTTH BONUSES FOR THE PRODUCTION OF SEEDS OF LP^GUMINOUS 
foragp: PLANTS, IN ITALY. — A competion, with bonuses, for producers of seeds of 
lucem, trefoil and sainfoin in 20 provinces of central and .southern Italy has been 
opened for the year 1936 by the '' Federazione dei Consorzi Agrari " under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests. 

For lucern, crops sown at least 2 years before are admitted. Preference is given to. 
the oldest establised lucern field - the greatest area in relation to the total extent of the 
farm - uniformity, strength and density of vegetation™ highest yield - absence of dodder. 

For each province there are 4 bonuses value 1000 - 500 - 300 - 200 respectively, 
in addition to which the above mentioned Federazione " engages to pay the producers 
a bonus of x lira per kilo of seed produced up to the amount of 400 kg per producer. 

The Federazione reserves the right to acquire the whole or a part of the produce 
of the competitors by payment of 20 centesimi per kilo over the market price cur¬ 
rent at the time when taken over. 

By these various means, the Federazione proposes to eliminate bad seed from 
the market as soon as possible by giving the farmers all possible guarantees as to the 
origin of the seeds purchased, which at present is no longer easy, and chiefly in respect of 
mixtures which imfortunately arefoimdin circulation and are not easily identified. 

Horticulture. 

Horticultural Society of Siam. — Siam being both a horticultural and agricul¬ 
tural country, the said Society has been established with a view to assisting 
horticulture. 
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The Committee of this Society is extremely anxious to enter into relations and 
exchange information with all Horticultural Societies, De])artmcnts of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Experiment Stations and Botanical Gardens tliroughout the world, which 
have the same objects in view. 

h'or this purpose, the Committee wishes to exchange reports, circulars, bulletins, 
periodical's, pamphlets, regulations, programmes, catalogues, seeds and plants with all 
institutions and ('omniercial luidertakiiigs engaged in horticulture. 

The Horticultural Society of Siam jiublishes a fortnightly magazine entitled 
*' Rujakarm ” (Horticulture), which will be sent to any business hou.se or institution 
wishing to make exchanges. 

For all information, apply to the Secretary of the Society: C. Narangajavana, 
Rosa House, Bangkok, Siam. 

Animal Husbandry. 

Fii,ms on hh<KNCTi Stock- iiREKDiNC'. - The French National Committee of vStock- 
breeding (C, N. Iv) has had a certain number of films made with a view to providing a 
complete visual documentation of French breeds of domestic animals. These films 
have been made in various regions with the valuable assi.stancc of the Agricultural 
Services and the managers of large stock farms. A very complete silent fihn has been 
made of each breed 

Thus, in re.spcct of breeds of horses, films have been made of Ardennais, 
Boulonnais, Percheron, Breton, Norman, Charolais, Anglo-Arab of Tdmousin, Anglo- 
Arab of the South-West. There is also a film of the Poitou ass. 

With regard to breeds of caiile, there are films of Norman, Charolais, Tdmousin, 
Breton, Maine-Anjou, Montbcliarde breeds, spotted breeds of the East, Flemi.sh, Par- 
thenais and Salers breeds 

For breeds of sheep there an* hhns of the Merinos of Rambouillet, of Champagne, 
of Soisson and Chatillon, also breeds of the He de France, la Maiu'he, Cliannoise and 
Bcrrichonne. 

In respect of breeds of pigs, there are z films, one for the Bayeux breed and the 
other for the Craonnaise breed. 

There are also a certain number of films of small live-stock. 

The projection of the silent films lasts from 5 to i8 minutes. In addition there are 
a few sound and talking films which cover, respectively, the whole of lionse, cattle, 
sheep and pig breeding. 

These films, which constitute an excellent means of instruction and popularisation, 
are lent free of charge by the National Committee of Stock-breeding, 12 Rue de ]Milaii, 
Paris (IX 

Forestry. 

Activity of TTIK Jtaijan I'cwkstry Mhjtia in 1933. - - A very interesting 
report has been received on work of the ForewSt Militia in the restoration of mountain 
land in Italy. 

During 1935, ^3 hectares of denuded land have been planted with trees, an 
area which has never been attained up to the present, and integral re-afiorestation has 
been carried out over an area of 6 929 hectares. The restoration of mountain land 
extends over i 310 zones, in 88 ])rovinces and is executed according to schemes planned 
by the Forestry Militia. Afforestation and re-afforestation work eluded the planting 
of 67 million plants and the sowing of 700 000 kg. of seeds of forest trees. 
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For the control of torrents, dams and other works in masonry have been cons¬ 
tructed to a total of 343 000 ni3. 

In addition, 611 km. of forest roads have been made and another 541 km. have 
been improved. 

A sum of 44 million lire has been spent on the above mentioned works. 

The improvement of moimtain pastures, which may be considered as completing 
these works, has received attention in proiK)rtion to its importance, as the State has 
given 2 million lire as a grant to owners (private and institutions) for restoring 
pasture land. 

The action of the l^'orestry Militia has developed also: in the complex fiehl of 
economic protection of 4 million hectares of land belonging to coninimies and insti¬ 
tutions -- in the management of the “ Axienda di Stato ” for national forests, the balance* 
sheet for the year closing with a net gain of 5 million lire, in the application, in 
course in the majority of provinces, of the regime of restriction (“ vincolo forestale ”) 
of a hydro-geologicfil order - in the regular administration of the services of the 
Forestry Police. 

During the lo years of its existence, the Forestry Militia has utili.sed 500 million 
plants and 4 200 000 kg. of seeds of forest trees for the restoration and beautifying of 
the mountains and with a view to increasing home production of wood. 


BOOK NOTICES * 


RusSEbh, Sir K John, Boden und Pflavtze, Zweite .Viiflage, riach dcr 6 englisclu n 
Auflage bearbeitet von Dr. K. W. M(’ri,i,ER (Zurich), mit eincm Vorwort von Prof 
G. WiEGNKR (Zurich), 4^6 p., 60 fig. und 123 Tabelleii. Dresden und Leipzig io3(), 
Verlag von Theodor Steinkopff. 

Under tliis simple title, the well known Director of the Rothamsted J^xj^eriment 
Station and ex- President of the International Association of Soil Science, lias assembled 
a vavst documentation from all over the world on soil and its relations to the culti\^ation 
of plants. The original book, in Phiglisli, "Soil Comiitiom, ami Playii (',yoivlir\ the 
ist edition of which (191^) contained only 1O8 pages, exceeds Ootj pages in the 0th edi¬ 
tion, the present volume representing the German translation by Dr. K. W. Muller (2nd 
edition). This shows clearly the development in the suljject treated and the urgent need, 
satisfied in this book, to group and synthetise, for the use of the reader, the immense 
amount of material which has accumulated. Professor WiK('.nkr, who contributes 
the Preface, has had the happy idea to suggest this 2nd edition of the (rcrmaii 
translation, which allow\s German readers to study easily the important questions 
wliich are treated by the author in an exceptionally masterly manner. 

N, V. 


Under this heading appear short synopses of tKX)ks received for review. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 

Cieneral, 

C-AMBRiiHiK University Agricueturae Society Magazine 1936. Cambridge, W. 
Heffer, 68 p. 

Handbook vcxm cuetuur-on handees-ondkrnemingen in Nedereandsch- 
Indie 1936. 48, Jaargang. Amsterdam, dfe Bussy, 1935. 1549. p. 

[Yearbook of plantations and commercial enterprises in the Netherlands 
Indies]. 

Higheand and agricuetxjrae society of Scoteand. Transactions 1936. 5th Series. 

Vol. 48. Edinburgh, W. Blackwood, 1936. 

MareSCAECHI, a. Scritti agrari [1935-1936]. Casale Monferrato, FratelliMarescalchi, 
1936. VIII, 249 p. 

OSTPRETTSSISCTTK IvAND(;eskeeschaft m. b. H. Kontgsberg I. Pr. Bericht 1916-18, 
191^-19-1922-23, 1924-1928, 1932. 1934* Konigsberg i. Pr., Ostpreussische Dru- 
ckerei u. Verlagsaiistalt Aktiengesellschaft. 1919, 1929, 1933, 1935, ^3 vols. 

General Agronomy 

B(‘)IINKRT, Iv Die Abliangigkeit unserer gartnerischen Kulturpflanzen von der 
Keaktioii dcr BcKlen und Kulturerden. Stuttgart, Ulmer, [1935]. 71 p. 
((Trundlagen und P^ortschritte im Garten- und Weinbau. Hrsg. C. ¥. Rudlott. 
lift. T4). 

Corbet, A. S Biological proce.ssesin tropical soils with special reference to Ma¬ 
laysia. Cambridge, W. Heller, [1935]. XIV, 156 p. 

MoeeER, J. Studier over ionbytningsprocessen med saerligt hendblik paa agri- 
kulturkemien, Kobenhavn, H. Hagerup, 1935. 141* p. (Kebenhavn (Danmarks 
tekniske hojskole). Afhandl). 

[Studies on the processus of ion exchange with particular reference to agri- 
cultu ral chemist ry t. 


Plant Protection. 

Bessey, E, a. a text-book of mycology. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston [1935]. XV, 
405 P- 

PEETERS, (t. Maladies et ennemis des plantes horticoles. Louvain, J. Peeters, 
^ 935 - 4^7 P- 

vSmith, K. M. Plant viruses. London, Methuen, [1935]. ^X, 107 p. (Methuen’s 
monographs on biological subjects. 

Tropical and Subtropical Crops. 

British cotton growing as>s<k'IATion, 31st Annual report 1935. [Manchester, 
1936]. (>3 p. (N. 130. April, 1936). 

Internationa), .society of sugar c.\ne TECiiNOEOciisTS. Proceedings. 5th Congre.ss. 
Brisbane, 27th August to 3rd Sept. 1935. [Brisbane, 1 ). Whyte, 1936]. 887 p. 

Horticulture. 

Cox, IC. H. M. A history of gardening in Scotland. London, Chatto & Windus, 
1935. XVI, 228 p. 

Foeeoni, a. II nietodo Re di potatura del pesco. Torino, Paravia, [1935]- 57 P- 
(Biblioteca agricola « Paravia »). 

Gay an, M. M. Horticultura general y especial. [Madrid], lispasa-Calpe, [1935]- 
350 p. (Biblioteca agricola espanbla. T'ratado general n® 0, serie 6®: Cultivos 
herbaceos). 

SaaThoFF, j. Der eigeiie Garteh. Anlage, Bepdanzungund Phege. Berlin, P. Parey, 
[1936J. VIII, 256 p. 
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Wagner, O. Der Walnussbaum und der Haselnussstrauch. Anleitung fiir fachge- 
masse und vermehrte Anpfianzung. Berlin, P. Parey, 1935• 62 p. (Gartnerische 
Lehrhefte. Hft. 47). 

Forestry. 

[United States]. Forest service. Library. An annotated bibliography. Selective 
logging in the United States. Washington, 1935- 41 P- 

[United States]. Forest service. Library. Forestry. Some books and bulletins 
in PhiglLsh. A bibliography. Revised edition. WawShington, 1935- 26 p. 

[United StatEvS]. Poorest serEice Library. Tree rings. A bibliography. Washin¬ 
gton, 1935. 7 p. 

[United States]. Forest service. Library. Precipitation and climate particularly 
as they affect the Western States. Washington, 1935. 16 p. 

Animal Husbandry. 

British goat society’s year book for 1936. [London, Headley, 1936]. 179 p. 
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C. — ASIA 

IV. --- VARIETIES CULTIVATED IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES (concluded). 

1. — Ceylon. 

The various Experiment Stations have made trials in soya cultivation in 
several parts of the island. The results not having been satisfactory, no fur¬ 
ther attempts have been made to introduce this crop. 

2. — China and Manchuria. 

Soya has been grown in China for more than 3000 years. It is not pos¬ 
sible to ascertain the origin of this cultivation in Manchuria. The principal 
centres of soya cultivation are in the northern part of China: provinces of 
Shan Tung) and in Manchuria (provinces of Hu Peh, Kiangsu and Ho Nan). 
Manchuria exports the greatest quantity of soya. Soya is found almost every¬ 
where, it is grown on about %th of the whole of the sown land. Certain 
regions, however, are better known for production, these are: in the South 
the province of Mukden and in the North, the valley of the Sungari. The 
most important areas of cultivation are, in particular, the following river 
valleys in China: Lis-ho, Sun-hoa-chang and Non-chang. It is dillicult to 
indicate for this country what varieties are cultivated as the native varieties 
have not yet been accurately classified. It may be said, however, that there 
are at present 500 varieties. Among cultivated varieties mention should be 
nade chiefly of those with round yellow seeds which are the best for oil 
i;oduction, and those with long green seeds, very much smaller, which are 
V;^erred as a food stuff. The oil content of the seeds varies between 14 
• ^2 %. The albumin content lies between 31 and 41 %. Soya with yellow 


1st, 2nd and 3rd parts of this article apijeared respecUvely in this ihdletin. No. 4, 
P, May, No. 6 June 1936, 
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seeds appears to be the most suitable for non-specialised cultivation and may 
be utilised for both oil production and alimentation. These seeds contain on 
an average, 19.5 % oil and 37.5 % albumin. 

In respect of introduced varieties, a few have been introduced from Corea, 
but their production is small and they are not extensively grown. 

Table XXVI shows the content in fat and protein of the principal soya 
varieties cultivated in the different parts of Manchuria, also of a few varieties 
bred by the Experiment vStation of Kung-chn-ling (belonging to the Railway 
Company of Southern Manchuria). 

Tabi,k XXVI. — Contents in fat and protein of various varieties 
of soya bean in Manchuria, 


Varieties | 

Water 

1 1 

1 Fat 

1 

Protein 

Kung-Chii-Ling Pai Mei. 

« 55 % 

18.66 % 

45 95 "0 

Sti Li Huang. 


20.66 

4^ 02 

Pai Hoa Tso Tsc. 

8 

19.36 

4 ^> 13 

Ta Li Huang. 

8 .8 t 

17.M 

46 70 

Tieh Chia Tou Tse. 

8 23 

20 47 

4 t’ ‘>5 

Chu Yen Tou ICrh. j 

9.34 

17.52 

4O 17 


The oil and protein contents of Manchurian soya, according to varieties, 
show variations of more than 6 and 7 % respectively. Generally speaking, 
it may be said that the yellow soy beans are the richest in protein and 
chiefly in fat, then come the green soy beans, and finally, the black soy beans 
It is interesting to note that Manchurian soy beans have an oil and protein 
content higher than those grown in any other coutry. 

The chief research centres in cultivation and improvement in China and 
Manchuria, are the following: Higher Agricultural Schools of Nanking and Hopeh. 

Experiment vStation Kun-chu-ling, belonging to the Railway Company of 
Southern Manchuria. — Society of Economic Research (same Company) — 
Agricultural Bureau (same Company) — Central Experiment Station (same 
Company) — Agricultural Bureau, Bureau of Affairs, and Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment vStation of Ko-shan, both belonging to the Manchurian Government. 

3. — Federated Malay States. 

The area devoted to soya growing is very small, is entirely in the hands 
of the Chinese and is situated in the most i.solated districts. 

Experiments in acclimatisation have been carried out from 1926 to 193^ 
by the Department of Agriculture with various varieties introduced from Burmr 
Siam, the United States, Japan and the Philippine Islands, also with a \ 
Chinese type. Good lines have been bred from the local type, thou^). 
highest yields and the best lines have been obtained by breeding frcal- 
variety introduced from Siam. 

He, 
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High yields have only been obtained by intensive cultivation, and the 
cultivation of local soya cannot compete with that of more remunerative 
leguminous plants. 

4. — India. 

4-a. — Punjab. 

Soya is practically unknown as a crop though, in the course of the last 
few years, a certain number of farmers have given it a trial with the result 
that it has been introduced into the Punjab on a very small scale. It does 
not appear that it will ever be of any importance here. No work of experi¬ 
mentation or research has yet been carried out with the exception of a few 
variety trials made by certain experiment farms during the last few years. 
The Botanical Experiment Station of Eyallpur and the Sub-Station of Ludhiana 
have also carried out a certain amount of botanical research. There are no native 
varieties; the two varieties recently introduced are Yellow " and “Chocolate 

Owing to the extremes of climatic conditions in the greater part of the 
Punjab, only the varieties resistant to drought, cold and diseases can be suc¬ 
cessfully grown. 

On account of the small importance of this crop in the Punjab, it is not 
possible to give any indications in respect of choice of soil, crop rotation, 
manure, yields, etc., though the few trials carried out have shown that the 
plant appears to be more successful in rich, muddy soils; it is not satisfactory 
in the hot, dry plains; the application of manure increases considerably the 
harvest. Cultivation trials, however, show that artificial fertilisers, such as 
sodium nitrate, superphosphates, potassium sulphate, have hardly any effect 
on the plant. The most appropriate time for sowing in the conditions of the 
Province is still to be determined. 

4-b. — Bihar and Orissa. 

Soya is cultivated on only a very small scale on the plains of Bihar 
and Orissa, though trials carried out since 1918 have shown that it might 
be satisfactory on the plateau of Chota Nagpur. This cro]) has not yet been 
adopted by farmers in the Province, though efforts have been made to encour¬ 
age its diffusion; hence it is grown only in the (rovernment farms. There is 
only one native variety: Mirjanhat. The variety introduced is Black Mottled 
Java which grows well in the alluvial soils of the Indii.s-Chinges plain. Crop 
rotation as practised at the Experiment Farm of Kanke is as follows: ist year: 
maize for ensilage; 2nd year: leguminous forage plants for ])asture; 3rd year: 
cereal plants; 4th year: leguminous forage plants for green manure. Soya 
therefore, enters the rotation between the 2nd and 4th years. The seed is 
broadcasted when forage is required and sown in rows 2 apart when 

rrown for seed. There is no special method of cultivation. When grown for 
Veen manure or pasture no manure is given. Black Mottled Java is a early 
^^Ajety, ready for harvesting at the end of August. The variety Mirjanhat is 
^Wind cannot be cut before November, The yields are about 100 maunds 
^^:ien forage and 12 maunds of seed per acre. 
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4-c. — Burma. 

The soya plant is very well known, but is not cultivated on a large scale. 
The variety grown in the plains of Pe-Ngapi tend to be forked and to resemble 
the wild form. The varieties cultivated in the hill regions (Shan States) have 
an erect growth habit and resemble the types grown in China. Soya is grown 
in Burma only for local consumption. 

The Experiment Station of Mandalay carried out work in pure line breeding 
from 1915-to 1919 and from 1924 to 1928 and similar work is how in pro¬ 
gress at the Agricultural vStation of Tatkon. Samples of the varieties Pe- 
kyat-pyiii, Behrum and Santoiiauk, analysed at the Imperial Institute, Eondon, 
had the following characteristics: these soyas resemble commercial soyas in 
respect of composition; they have a very high protein content; Pe-kyat-pyin 
and Santonauk contain less oil than the Chinese and Japanese varieties; Bech- 
rum is the variety resembling most closely the standard commercial types. 

Re^iom of cultivation. — This plant is grown on the river banks and islands 
after the subsidence of the floods, also on sandy up-land soils and in the hill 
regions and sometimes in rice nurseries after the young rice plants have been 
removed. Trials in introducing foreign varieties have not been successful. 
There are three principal native varieties, namely: 

(1) A variety with yellow seed vshading to brown in the region of the hilum, 
round or oval. The imriue seed is greeiiLsh. This variety includes 3 sub-varieties: 
one large, one medium ana one small. 

(2) A variety with greenish yellow seeds shading to brown in the region of the 
hilum. Creen seeds are generally unripe. 

(3) A variety with dark brown or olive brown seeds shading to black in the re¬ 
gion of the hilum. 

Cultivation. — In Burma no crop rotation exists in which .soya is included 
though it is sometimes grown in biennial rotation instead of Mat-pe {Phaseolits 
Mungo) or Pe-yiu (Phaseolu^ calcaratus Roxb-V is genetaWy sowia 

broadcast in October when soya is the main crop. In the hill districts the seed 
is sown broadcast from July to December when climatic conditions are favourable. 
After sowing, very little attention is given to the crop. When the young plants 
are 10 to 15 cm. high the soil is hoed in two directions to remove weeds and 
clear the crop. On inundated land no manure is applied; on other land farm 
manure is sometimes used. The harvest is cut with the sickle 90 to 100 
days after sowing, the seed is trodden out by cattle, the yields are from 200 to 
670 lbs. per acre. 

East-Central region of Burma. 

This region includes, inter aha, the Southern Shan States where soya is 
extensively grown. The area cultivated in 1935 amounted to about 50000 
acres. 

Varieties. — There are two distinct varieties; an early variety called HJ 
nang and a late variety called Hto-nao. Both varieties have small seeds, yej). 
and brown. Varieties from China, Manchuria and India are now being -al- 
duced. 
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Cultivation, — No precise crop rotation is practised and manure is rarely 
used. The entire plant is harvested and threshed immediately afterwards. 
The average yield in the Southern Shan States is about looo lbs. per acre. In 
the plain of Burma it is 850 lbs. 

Circle of Myingyam (Province of Burma), 

The cultivation of soya is of no importance and no work of investigation 
has been undertaken up to the present. Soya is grown chiefly on the banks 
of the Irrawaddy and Chindwin rivers. The only cultivated variety is a native 
one, greenish yellow in colour. It occupies no definite place in crop rotation. 
The seed is sown broadcast on land which has been dug and sometimes harrowed. 
The yields are about 200 to 250 lbs of seed per acre and 1500 to 2000 of forage. 

4-(f. — B e r a r 

Studies on soya cultivation were undertaken in 1927 and are still in the 
experimental stage. These investigations are made by the Government Farm 
of Nagpur. Soya is grown in certain places in the districts of Nagpur and 
Akola. The areas cultivated are not known. There are no native varieties. 
The foreign varieties are; Nos. 49-53-57-59. In respect of forage production, 
the plant must be early and prolific to compete with other leguminous crops. 
vSoya does not yet enter into crop rotation, but it might do well in a rotation 
including cotton. The yields obtained are about 1200 lbs. of forage and 500 
lbs. of seed per acre. 

4-r. — Presidency of Madras. 

Soya growing has been studied at the Agricultural Research Stations of 
Adurai, Maruteru, Hagari and Nandyal, Samalkota. 

y) Research work at Adurai, — Started in 1932. Cultivation is still in 
the experimental stage and has not developed greatly on account of the fact 
that the market is not organised though numerous varieties grow extremely 
well in the soils of the Tanjore delta. Studies at present are limited to variety 
trials. There are no native varieties, but 25 varieties have been introduced 17 
of which have flourished. The growth period is from 3 to 6 months. The 
land utilised at the Adurai Station is rice land formed of alluvial deposits from 
the river Cauvery. Soya is now being tried in crop rotation with rice and it 
is proposed also to cultivate early soyas as a first crop from June to September 
in rice land before planting rice in September-October. The seed is sown broad¬ 
cast on land which has been dug and is afterwards turned under either with 
the harrow or a light wooden plough. From 10 to 20 lbs of seed is sown per 
fc acre. Harvesting takes place when the plants have begun to lose their leaves 
^.nd the ripe pods are yellow or yellowish brown. The yields are from 1500 to 
v^po lbs. per acre. 

Research work at Maruteru, -Soya cultivation was introduced in 

As far as is known there are no native varieties. The varieties intro- 
are: Burma, Pe-Ngapi, Kachin, Behrum. For planting small pointed 

8 Jngl. 
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stakes are used when the soil is sufficiently damp, the holes are spaced 20 
to 26 cm apart and two seeds are placed in each hole. In this way rows of 
soya are planted in the rice fields. The plants are uprooted when mature and 
then dried and the pods are stripped off by hand. The yields in clean seed 
of the varieties Behrum (Kachin) and Pe-Ngapi (Burmese) are 1314 and 430 lbs 
per acre respectively. 

(y) Research work at Hagari and Nandyal. — Soya growing was introduced 
into tliis region in 1932-1933. Cultivation trials carried out by the Research 
Station were not very successful. There are no native varieties, but efforts 
have been made to introduce the varieties Kachin, Burma, Pe-Ngapi and 
Laredo. Soya, however, a not important among local crops. It is sown in rows 
and may be utilised in intercalary cultivation with Danthulu and Guntaka. 

(S) Research work at Samalkota, — Soya was introduced at the Samalkota 
Experiment Station in 1932. 5 American and 2 Burmese varieties are being tested. 
The best results have been obtained with the varieties Pe-Ngapi and Behrum 
(Kachin). Up to 1955, this crop hardly existed outside the limits of the ex¬ 
perimental farm. In 1936 a few seeds was distributed for trial in the district. 
There are no native varieties. It appears that early seed should be sown in 
June in moderately heavy soils, sufficiently dry and well dug. In damp soils 
sowing takes place in November after the rice harvest. The seed is sown broad¬ 
cast in^ damp soils and in rows in dry soils. In damp soils no special manure is 
applied. In dry soils farm manure is applied if available. In rich irrigable 
soils, soya may yield from 1000 to 1500 lbs. i)er acre. 

4-/. — Presindecy of Bombay. 

This leguminous plant was introduced for the first time in 1932 by the Stock- 
breeding Expert, but for the purpose of replacing animal proteins in poultry 
feeds. Soya growing is now on trial on about 50 acres in the districts of 
Poona, Nagar, Satara, Sholapur and Ratnagiri with a view to determining 
the yields in these localities. Trials are made also at the Northcote vStock- 
breeding Farm at Charodi (district of Ahmadabad), the Poultry-breeding Farm 
of Kirkee (district of Poona) and the Government Stock-breeding P'arm of 
Bankapur (district of Dharwar). Trials are made with 6 varieties bought from 
Calcutta: green with large seeds, green with small seeds, yellow with large 
seeds, yellow with small seeds, brown with large seeds and brown with small 
seeds. The varieties Large Yellow and Mammoth Yellow are also being tested. 
The variety Large Yellow is bushy and yields good forage for cattle and poultry, 
the yield in seed is also high. The variety Mammoth Yellow yields no forage, 
but produces large quantities of seed. 

Experimental work has been carried out in deep, black cotton soils and 
in sandy-clay with good results. In the Deccan soya is cultivated in the 
lightest soils where it is possible to irrigate twice. In the region of Konkar 
it is grown in poor soils called Varkas and enters into the same crop r' 
tation as Nachani. {Eleusina coracana). It is also grown in rotation with m:-" 
and jowar, the same soil being cropped continuously in this way for 3 y^jj’ 
Owing to its leguminous character soya may replace, in general cultiv 
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such plants as Mug {Phaseolus Mungo) and Matki (Phaseolus aconitifolius). It 
may be grown alone or associated with jowar. The variety I^arge Yellow oc¬ 
cupies the soil for 3 to 3 % months, the variety Mammoth Yellow, for 4 months. 
According to climate and localities, the yields vary from 105 to 960 lbs. per acre. 

4-g. — Bengal and neighbouring Indian States. 

It is believed that soya was introduced by the Chinese in remote times. 
It does not receive any particular attention, the only investigations known 
have been carried out at Sabour. At the Government Farm at Kalimpong 
variety trials have been made with 9 or 10 distinct varieties only the majority 
of which have now disappeared. 

The principal regions of cultivation are: Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim and the 
north of Bengal (district of Darjeeling). In the Darjeeling district, as in the 
three independent States mentioned above, the areas cultivated amount to about 
20 000 acres. The following are the 5 principal varieties: small pale yellow, 
medium white, large brown, small brown, green. These have all been introduced 
at various times. The varieties with large seeds are always preferred. The 
most suitable soils are light .sandy-cla3^ soils. deepl>" tilled. The seed is sown 
often after the maize harvest. Soya is also grown with rice in the hill regions. 
It is sown broadcast or dibbled in. In dry land cultivation the soil is hoed 
to remove weeds and, as so^^a comes second in crop rotation, no manure is 
applied. The entire plant is cut and threshed when the leaves and pods are 
dry. 


4-A. — Assam, 

Soya was introduced in 1913, but so far no research work has been 
effected. It is grown on about 5 acres at the Government Experiment Farm 
at Upper Shillong, near vShillong, also in the districts of Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, but no information is available on the areas cultivated. 

4-/. — North West Frontier Province. 

None of the trials carried out for introducing soya into this province have 
been successful. The crop is invariably attacked by Rhizoctonia Solani Kuhn 
and no efficacious remedy" has been found. 

4-/. — United Provinces, 

Soya is hardly cultivated at all and is confined to a few districts vsituated 
at the foot of the mountains. It is found in the Almora hill regions up to an 
y, altitude of 5 500 feet. It is a crop that should be grown in the rainy season 
\ very poor soils. The forage, harvested in November-December before com- 
’ 'i[^;^te maturity, is excellent for all farm animals. The seed is sown at a 
wh of 3 to 4 cm. The growth of the introduced soya is generally less good 
tKithat of the small black seeded plants called Japanese haricot beans. 
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5. — Netherlands Indies. 

In Java, the black varieties of soya are predominant; those with light co¬ 
loured seeds are of importance only in a few districts, namely Tegal, Brebes, 
Demak, Koedoes, lyoemadjang. The majority of native varieties have black 
seeds and mature, on an average, in 80 to 90 days. 

It appears that the predominance of black seeded varieties is due to the 
nature of the soil and extent of rainfall; the varieties with light coloured seed 
require more water and therefore are generally found in regions with consider¬ 
able rainfall, or in irrigated zones. In addition, trade is an important factor 
in the distribution of varieties. 

Since 1915 seeds of Biiitenzorg have been selected in the Selection Garden, 
and native varieties have been improv^ed. Their distribution throughout the 
island, from West to East, is as follows: 

(a) Regency of Pekalongan. — On the heavy clay soils of the Tegal-Brebes district the 
varieties with pale coloured seeds, Krawe and Idjo (growdh period* qo to 1 rodays) 
are grown, Djepoen (growth period 83 to <>o days), Poetik (grow^th period. 80 to 00 
days). The variety Krawe is more extensively grown than the others, as it is resi¬ 
stant to diseases and pests and has large seeds. \^arieties Djepoen and Poetik 
are relatively resistant to drought All these, which are early, are harvested at 
the end of only 70 to 75 days, when they are completely mature, in the region 
of Djengkcllok, in order to avoid damage by rats. Their condition requires sub¬ 
sequent drying 

On the less heavy lateritic .soils of Pekalongan, Wiradessa and Kedoengwoeni 
black seeded varieties are almost exclusively grown The yields obtained vary 
from 4 to II quintals per hectare 

(b) Regency of Banojemas — Only black-seeded varieties are growm, 

(c) Regency of Zutd-Bagelen. — Only black .seeded varieties are growai. 

(d) Regency of Salatiga. — Black seeded varieties are cultivated. 

(e) Regencies of Demak and Koedoes, — Varieties wdth light coloured .seeds are grown. 

(f) Regencies of Pati, Grohogan and Blora. — The variety most widespread is an early 
variety with black .seeds and growth period of 80 days, called Mentik. 

(g) Government of Djokjakarta — All the native varieties have black seeds. 

(h) Government of Soerakarta. — All the varieties have black seeds. They are generally 
early (growth period 70 to 80 days) and more seldom late (growth period 90 to 100 
days). 

(i) Regencies of Madioen and Ponorogo. — All the varieties have black seeds and 
resemble each other so clo.sely that it may be said there is only one variety 
called Ireng at Ponorogo and Djawa at Madioen In these Regencies attenmts 
are being made to introduce the varieties with white seeds: Nos. 17—28—29. The 
characteristics will be given below. These varieties, however, are not greatly 
appreciated by the Chinese merchants on account of the smallness of the seeds. 

(j) Regencies of Ngandioek and Kedtri. — All the varieties are early (growth period 
80 to 85 days) and have black seeds. 

The improved variety with white seeds No. 29 has been introduced recently into 
the irrigated di.strict of Waroed jajeng-Kertosono. It has a yield greatly superior 
to that of native varieties: 9 to 17 quintals per hectare against a maximum of 10 
* quintals for the other varieties. he improved variety with black seeds, No. 27 
has also lieen introduced. The yield is very high and it matures in 90 to 95 days. 

(k) Regencies of Dfombang, Modfokerto and Stdoardjo, Varieties with both black 
and white seeds are found. The improved variety No. 27 with black seeds is th' 
most extensively grown. 

( l ) Regencies of Bangil and Pasoeroean. Varieties with black seeds are in the majoj;)' 

(m) Regency of Loemadjang. — The greater part of native varieties have white ?al- 

(n) Regency of Djember. — Varieties with both black and white seeds are found. 
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Improvement trials with native varieties not having been satisfactory, 
trials were carried out with varieties imported from other countries and partic¬ 
ularly from Japan, Formosa, and the United States. The results were not 
encouraging in respect of varieties from Manchuria, Japan and the United States. 
On the other hand, the Formosa varieties have been successful, and it is from 
these varieties that the selected varieties No. 27 with black seeds, No. 29 with 
white seeds were obtained. As has already been said, these varieties are now 
grown throughout the whole island. 

In 1928, the Selection Station again undertook breeding work with native 
varieties. With the help of experts, 82 samples of soya seed have been 
collected from various centres of cultivation; 52 being black, 38 white and 2 
green. Comparative trials in cultivating these varieties are being carried out 
at present at Buitenzorg. 

Table XXVII indicates the characteristics of the 5 principal improved 
varieties, bred from varieties introduced from Formosa. 

In the course of trials all the selected varieties have proved to be superior 
to the native varieties. Varieties No. 27 and No. 29 are siiperior to No. 16 
and No. 17. The variety No. 27 is the best of all. 

In other parts of the Netherlands Indies, native varieties with black or 
white seeds and either earl}^ or late are generally grown: but in certain districts 
selected varieties are being increasingly cultivated. No. 27 in particular. It gives 
a yield higher by 3 to 5 quintals than those of native varieties, unfortunately 
it is not early (growth period: 90 to 95 days). The cultivation of Nos.17-28-29 
is also increasing, chiefly No. 29 These varieties give high yields, but the seeds 
are considered too small. 

6 . — Indo-China. 

Soya growing has been practiced in Indo-China from a very long period. 
The date of introduction is unknown. Though fairly widespread, this crop 
rarely occupies large areas and is grown by small farmers. 

Principal regions of cultivation. 

Tonkin. — Soya growing extends over the whole delta and a part of the 
mountain region, particularly in the province of Langson. The area occupied 
by soya may be estimated approximately at 15 000 to 20 000 hectares. 

Annum. — Grown chiefly in the north in the province of Thanh-Hoa and 
Nghe-An, Hatinh, where it occupies an area of about 750 hectares. In the 
Centre and South, it is not extensively grown (about 170 hectares). 

Laos. — Grown on a small scale in almost all the provinces. The area 
\mder cultivation cannot be ascertained. 

Cambodia. — Cultivated in the provinces of Kandal, on the banks of the 
^^^ong over an area of about 500 hectares. 

^^.ochin-China. — Of little importance. Soya is grown in the provinces of 
W- Thudaumot and Chaudoc. Information on the area is unobtainable. 



Table XXVII. — Characteristics of the principal soya varieties bred and grown 

in the Netherlands Indies. 
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Varieties of soya cultivated in Indo-China, — There is a strong resemblance 
between native varieties, all have small oval seeds, sometimes white, and some¬ 
times darkened round the hilum. Not all local types have yet been distinguished. 
The Langson type, however, has acquired a special reputation. As to foreign varie¬ 
ties, several have been introduced recently from Russia, Japan, America and China. 

Various breeds from Manchuria had been tried previously, but they have 
not supplanted the local breeds. 

Work on soya is carried out in the following Experiment Stations: Institute 
of Agronomical Research. — Northern Section: Hanoi. Southern Section: Sta¬ 
tion of Ong-Yem. Agricultural Services of Tonkin. — Practical School of Tuyen- 
Quang. Agricultural Services of Cambodia. — Station of Petit-Takeo. 

The qualities required in the new varieties are as follows: high yield, larger 
seeds, while maintaining the yield in oil and the content in nitrogenous sub¬ 
stances, which are fairly high in the local breeds, regularity of production. 

7. — Pai.e:stine. 

Soya cultivation is not practised in this country though trials have been 
made at the Mikweh Israel School at Jaffa, but with very little success. A 
few variety trials were made in 1935 at the Experiment Station of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, but no satisfactory results were obtained. 

D. AFRICA 


1. — French West Africa. 

Trials were carried out in 1923 and 1926 at the Experiment Station of Sonin- 
koura with very little success; hence soya growing is not extensively practised. 
In 1935, trials were started again at the Banankoro Station, but the results are 
not yet known. The only variety cultivated is Soja Hispida, the crops being 
used as green manure for the rice fields and for fuel oil production. 

2. — Algeria. 

So5^a is not cultivated in this country though a few trials were carried 
out which showed that it would be possible to grow this crop in easily worked 
soils if kept sufficiently cool in spring. Following large scale trials at the Agri¬ 
cultural Institute of Algeria, near Algiers, it was noted that only small harvests 
were obtained in a dry year. This plant cannot be grown on the coast where 
similar crops, such as haricot beans, chick peas and lentils are grown. A few 
soya plants may be found in the collections of the Botanical Garden, the 
Botanical Station and the Agricultural Institute. In the future soya may 
perhaps be grown to a certain extent among the irrigated crops of the Chelif. 

' 

— Belgian Congo. 

Observed about 30 years ago at Stanleyville by Commandant Lemaire, 
^^a is found in the collections of the Eala Botanical Garden and was the 
^^^ct of experiments made at Sankuru in 1914-1915. It may appear strange 
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that the cultivation of this leguminous plant has not developed to a greater 
extent in the Belgian Congo, all the more in that it has been introduced into 
West Africa, expecially into Southern Nigeria, the Gold Coast and Sierra-Leone. 

The oil content is as follows: Nigeria: 19.62 % — Gold-Coast: 21.29^/0 — 
Sierra Leone: 23.2 % — Gambia: 17.5 %. 

Among varieties grown in the Eala Botanical Garden mention may be made 
of a yellow variety, a purple, and the variety Otootan. Analysis has shown 
that they are as rich in total nitrogenous substances and oil as the soyas 
of West Africa and Cambodia. 

4. — Egypt. 

Soya growing was introduced into Egypt in 1910. This plant is cultivated 
at present only on a small scale and chiefly for experimental purposes. Trials 
have been made of different varieties principally at the Higher School of 
Agriculture and the Agronomical Sections of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Cultivation is confined to a small district of the province of Giza. 

There are no native varieties. Among introduced varieties, the following 
have given certain positive results: Mammoth Yellow, Virginia, Manchu, Bi¬ 
loxi, Tokio and Hispida. 

Soya is a summer crop. When grown for forage it is cut in August when 
flowering has begun; when grown for seed, harvesting takes place in September 
or October. The average yields obtained per acre are: 6 tons of green forage 
and 400 to 600 kg. of seed. 

5. — Morocco. 

Soya growing is still in the experimental stage in Morocco where trials 
have been carried out for about 15 years. Cultivation has not developed 
owing to the low yields obtained and also to a tendency to shedding shown by 
the majority of varieties so far tried out - a tendency which appears to be 
somewhat increased by the climatic conditions of Morocco. 

Trials in acclimatisation with new varieties have been carried out in 
Morocco by the Agricultural Service, the Central Station of Rabat and other 
Experiment Stations of the Protectorat. 

There are no native varieties. The foreign varieties were obtained chiefly 
from Canada and Manchuria. Qualities required are: (i) pods which do not 
shed the seed ; (2) adequate productivity. 

6. — Rhodesia. 

Trials in acclimatisation have been carried out for a certain number of 
years at the Experiment Station of Salisbury and all the best known varieties 
have been tested. Several of these varieties, such as Otootan, Otoxi and 
and Bilton, give excellent results as forage crops. The two best lines ha* 
been obtained by breeding from Otootan. They are rather more produc^i.’ 
than their parent, but, on account of their black seeds, are not suitable 
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indtistrial purposes. The only variety recommended for export is Hermann, 
with yellow seeds. 

Several crossings have been made between lines with pods which do not 
shed but which are otherwise inferior in quality, with a view to obtaining 
varieties suitable for Southern Rhodesia where, owing to drought or reasons yet 
unknown, the pods have a marked tendency to open. 

7. — AngIvO-Egyptian Sudan. 

Trials in acclimatisation are carried out chiefly at the Experiment Station 
of Gezira and by the Agricultural Research Service of Wad-Medani. 

« 

Trials carried out at Gezira. 

Soya growing was first introduced at the Gezira Station in 1931-1932. No 
native varieties are grown, all have been introduced either from the United 
States, the Union of South Africa or India. 

(a) Antericati varieties. — Biloxi, Chiquita, Mammoth Yellow, Peking, Laredo, 
Herman (Haberlandt), Virginia, Easycook 29, Dixie, Mansoy, Harbinsoy, Manchu, 
Easycook 12, Easycook 17, Otootan, Mammoth Brown, Illini, George Washington, 
Tokio, Haberlandt. 

For the description of these varieties see the chapter on the United States 
{B. No. 4). 

(b) South African varieties. — Barberton (Transvaal), introduced from the 
Barberton Station (Transvaal). 

(c) Indian varieties. — Poona Brown, Poona Black, Kalimpong Brown Small, 
KaliiMong Brown Large, Kalimpong Bamiali, Kalimpong Green. 

For the description of these varieties see the chapter on India. 

In general, the following observations may be made: the Indian types of 
soya grow” better than the American or South African. The variety Poona 
Black is the best, followed by Kalimpong Brown Small. The variety Barberton 
showed very poor growth. Among American vaiieties Otootan was the best, 
then Biloxi and Virginia. The varieties Mammoth Yellow, Mammoth Brown, 
Illini and Haberlandt gave fairly good results. Mansoy and Easycook 17 failed 
completely. The others gave very mediocre results. 

Trials carried out by the Agricultural Research Service of Wad-Medam. 

Trials carried out since 1912 have shown that the climate of the central 
region of the Anglo Eg>'ptian Sudan is completely unfavourable to soya culti¬ 
vation. 

The following varieties w’ere introduced during the course of trials:— 

In 1912 varieties were introduced from India and South Africa. 

(a) Indian varieties. — B’armali, Nepali, Greenish Yellow, Small Black. Small 
Chocolate. Bengal varieties: Yellow, Black, Chocolate. 

(b) South African varieties. — Darjeeling, Black and Yellow, Hankow, Black- 
\kuty, Mesko, Hollybrook Early. 

% In 1916 varieties were introduced from the United States: Mammoth 104, Haberlandt^ 
twio, Black Eyebrow, also an un-named variety from Tunis. 


• Tec. 8 Ingl. 
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In 1931 varieties were again obtained from America: Harbinsoy, Biloxi, Otootan, 
Hahto. I^aredo, Virginia, Mansoy, Mammoth Yellow, Tokio and Haberlandt. 

Finally, in 1933, 5 varieties were obtained from Arizona. 

As has already been said, all the trials showed that this region was not at 
all suitable for soya cultivation. 

8. — Tripowtania. 

Soya growing has not yet emerged from the experimental stage. Invest¬ 
igations have been and are being made at the Royal Experimental Agricultural 
Institute of Sidi Mesri. It may be said, however, that soya growing for seed 
production will not be practised generally, as this is only possible in irrigated 
regions involving high costs. 

9. — Tunisia. 

Trials with varieties of soya have only been made with a view to cultiva¬ 
tion for forage. At present soya growing is of no practical importance in Tunisia. 

10. — Union of South Africa. 

The various Agricultural Experiment Stations in the Union of South Africa 
have tested about 50 varieties of soya introduced from the East and the United 
States. The differences between these varieties lie chiefly in the following 
characters: Colour of the seed coat, colour of the flower, existence or absence 
of pubescence, colour of the cotyledons, shape of the seeds, size and colour of 
the hilum, characters of the pods, duration of growth period (varying from 
100 to 150 days), height and growth habit of the plant, size and shape of leaves. 

It was observed that two varieties gave entirely different re.sults and that, 
consequently, there was a possibility of obtaining a variety adapted to the paV- 
ticular climatic conditions and to the utilisation required. Table XXVIII, 
taken from the publication of M. F. M. du Toit, on soya growing in the Union 
of South Africa {Soy Beans in the Union, Pretoria, 1932) gives the characteristics 
of the 8 most important varieties in the Union. 

E. — OCEANIA 

I. — COMMONWEAWH OF AuSTRAUA. 

x-a. — Southern Australia. 

Apart from a very few trial plots, soya growing is not practised in this 
State as the conclusion has been reached that local climatic and soil conditions 
are not suitable for this crop. 

V 

i-J. — New South Wales. 

Several years ago, the Department of Agriculture tried to introduce so^ 
into the agricultural economy of the vState, either as a green manure or for 
or for the multiple uses of the seed. During the last 20 years, numeroixs 
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ieties have been introduced and many trials have been carried out in all parts 
of the country. Generally speaking, the results were not satisfactory and efforts 
to introduce soya into the economy of the country were not successful. The 
growth of the soya plant was very poor and the yields in seed low. One of the 
reasons why soya does not succeed seems to be the absence of the bacteria of 
root nodules in the soil of this State. Utilised as a spring green manure, soya 
is inferior to cow peas in the coastal regions. In the Table-lands soya cultivation 
appears to give better results. In the Murrumbidgee irrigated areas, it may be 
used in crop rotation, particularly with rice. Although the growth of soya as 
a green forage is generally good, it appears difficult to place this crop as there is 
generally an abundance of green forage at the time when soya is utilisable. 
As, on the one hand, it seems very difficult to obtain economic yields and, 
on the other, .soya may be imported from the East at very low prices, this 
crop has very little chance of being adopted in New South Wales under the 
present circumstances. 

i-c. — Queensland. 

Soya has been grown experimentally in this country for a great number of 
years, but the results were more or less negative and the areas now cultivated 
with soya are almost negligible. 

A few very tall varieties, such as Biloxi and Otootan, have proved to be 
suitable as forage, but they have not been adopted by farmers, who obtain 
forage more easily in cultivating cow peas or other leguminous plants. 

Trials in inoculating soya seeds do not appear to have given any results 
though other trials should be carried out in the agricultural districts before this 
crop can be said to be quite unsuited to this State. 

The internal market for soya and its derivatives is limited as it is supplied 
by imports from Manchuria and Japan. 

Owing to the abundant production of all kinds of feeds for live-stock, the 
use of soya will be difficult to establish unless it is utilised in crop rotation with 
cotton or maize. 

i-d. — Victoria. 

No systematic attempts have yet been ^lade to introduce soya growing 
into this State. Various, trials previously made for experimental purposes 
showed that this crop was not of sufficient economic interest to replace the exist¬ 
ing crops of leguminous plants. 

In 1933, however, the Department of Agriculture undertook a series of 
trials in soya growing in East Gippsland, in light, sandy soils on undulating land 
where the rainfall of 750 mm. is well distributed throughout the year. 
Apart from these and other trials carried out by private persons, soya produc¬ 
tion does not exist in this State. The chief interest this crop might have for 
the Australian farmer would be to provide feed for live-stock or to serve as ; 
crop for improvement purposes. Oh the other hand, however, feeds with a h^' 
protein content can be obtained at a relatively low price and this will prev 
soya becoming of great importance in the national economy. 
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Imports into Australia are of no great importance. In 1932-1933, 40 808 
gallons of soya were imported; value £ 1778. Of these imports 90 % came 
from China. During the same period 12 tons of seed were imported from 
Japan; value £ 148. 

2. — Hawaii. 

Soya growing was introduced in 1908 at the Experiment Station of Hono¬ 
lulu. It is grown at present on only a very small scale. Trials in adapting 
varieties are carried out by the Agronomical Division of the Experiment Station 
of the University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

No native varieties are grown. The foreign varieties came from the United 
States, the principal being: Biloxi, Mammoth Yellow, Tokio and a few varieties 
utilised for green vegetables. The qualities required in the new varieties are 
the following: late maturity, seeds with yellow seed coat, high yields, pods which 
do not shed at maturity, high yields in forage, suitability for manufacturing soy 
sauces and other products. The growth period of the various cultivated 
varieties varies from 80 to 120 days. The yields vary between 600 and 1200 
lbs. of seed per acre 

3. — New Caledonia. 

Soya cultivation was introduced in 1928. No native varieties are grown, 
only foreign varieties, seeds of which were introduced on two occasions by the 
Chamber of Agriculture and the Administration. The principal variety is Soja 
hispida. Medium yields are obtained. There appears to be no future for soya 
as New Caledonia is abundantly provided with similar products which are in 
current use. 

D. Kaltenbach and J. Legros. 

Publications consulted. 

In preparing this article, use has been made o various Bulletins published by 
American Experiment Stations and dealing with the subject, and also of the replies 
received by the Bureau of Agricultural Science of the Institute to the enquiry 
addressed to the organisations concerned in all parts of the world. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE TECHNIQUE 
OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 

The increasing difficulties which have been encountered during the last few 
years in the use of agricultural machinery as a result of the agricultural crisis, 
have brought about an increased adaptation of the machines to difficult agricul¬ 
tural conditions and consequently great progress has been made both in respect 
’.y motor machines and of other implements used on the farm. 

An effect which is particularly characteristic of the general crisis is the decrease 
^iles as between the different countries, accompanied by efforts directed towards 
^chy in each particular State. In respect of agricultural motor machines, 
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this tendency has led to preference being given to Diesel * motors and motors 
running on gasogene rather than to petrol driven motors in countries where petrol 
has to be imported. 


Power machinery. 

The development of the Diesel tractor, which a few years ago was hindered by 
quite special technical difficulties, has received a great impulse and is now sur¬ 
passing and supplanting petrol motors, properly so-called, in tractor construction. 
In Germany, tractors are almost exclusively provided with heavy oil engines. 
Kngland and France have followed this example, and also the United States, which 
for a long time remained indifferent to this development owing to the cheapness 
of petrol, has also recently changed over to the construction of Diesel tractors, 
and particularly of tracklaying tractors. The " Caterpillar Factories have 
recently put on the market a new Diesel tractor of 30 hp., consuming very little 
fuel, with the help of which the farmers in the Middle West hope to obtain a further 
reduction in production costs in the wheat growing regions. 

The solidity of the chains, hitherto the weak point of these tractors, has been 
considerably increased by th<^ improvement in material and by better construction. 
Certain of these tractors already have chains with rubber attachments or wheels 
of rubber throughout. 

Generator gas fuel motors are still the subject of much discussion. Trials 
have frequently been made with a view to their utilisation, but have always been 
abandoned. The chief motive for these trials was the discovery of cheap fuels, 
obtained from residues found in all countries, which unless thus used, had very 
little value. The reason for abandoning these trials lay to a large extent in the 
heavy wear and tear involved, lowering of traction strength, slow starting and the 
practical difficulties encountered in utilisation as compared with engines working 
on liquid fuels. In Germany, France, Italy and Russia, considerable improve¬ 
ments have been made owing to intensive study and research so that it is now 
possible to construct reliable stationary engines for agricultural and forestry 
purposes, which are extremely valuable where the fuel is readily available. 

For motor lorries, gasogene engines are also in practical use. At the last Salon of 
Agricultural Machinery at Paris, such engines were exhibited mounted on tractors, 
but their success is still in doubt as the output of gasogene motors is considerably 
below that of ordinary motors. While the Diesel motor surpasses the petrol 
motor from the technical point of view, it cannot be said that the supplementary 
gasogene apparatus is an improvement on the petrol motor, which working with 
combustible fuels still remains the cleaner and simpler. Consequently, certain 
investigators are enquiring whether it would not be desirable still further to 
encourage the transformation of solid into liquid fuels, but, for the moment, 
the cost of the hydrogenation of solid fuels may still be regarded as prohibitive. 
Hence, for the time being, the development of both methods, the gas generator 
and hydrogenation should be continued in the hope that both will give practica" 
results more satisfactory than those hitherto obtained. 

New possibilities of utilising tractors may be found in equipment with ^ 
pressure pneumatic tyres for work in the fields and on the roads. Trials car 
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out during the last few years have been directed towards improving the adhesive 
capacity of rubber tyres under different conditions. These trials have shown 
that this adhesive capacity is determined less by the tread design than by lower 
pressure on the ground. As large tyres require less air pressure, enlargement of 
the tyres also produces an increase in traction capacity. These larger tyres, 
however, are more costly and also require greater garaging space, consequently, 
the increase in size should be kept within optima limits. On humid soils, chains 
with paddles, as first used in the United States, are not very satisfactory and also 
cause greater strain on the tyres. On such soils, however, accessory well con¬ 
structed lugs, outside the tyres, have proved to be equal to steel wheels with lugs. 

In the United States, pneumatic tyres have considerably increased the use 
of all purpose tractors, built for pressure of work, not only during tillage and 
harvesting, but also for cultivation purposes (chiefly maize). This tractor has 
a high clearance, large driving wheels adjustable to varying spacing and a 
pair of small steering wheels very close together and placed forward under the 
chassis. It is interesting to note that of the total production of tractors in the 
United States, amounting to i6i 131 machines in 1935,106 343 were All purpose 
tractors Of this number 94 701 tractors were sold in the United States and 
only 951 abroad. Outside the United States, the use of this type of tractor has 
not yet become general as, owing to different agricultural conditions, the need 
for it has not been felt. 

On the other hand, in many countries, small tractors are increasingly in 
demand. In the numerous trials carried out in the past in the construction of 
small practical tractors, chiefly in the United States, England, Germany, France 
and Switzerland, only the types suitable for large scale market gardening have 
been adopted, that is, those that can be used rather for replacing manual labour 
than for replacing horse teams. 

For purely peasant farming it may said that these machines were non exis¬ 
tent. A change has now taken place owing to the appearance of the pneumatic 
tyre in tractor construction, which has given a new impulse to the problem of 
the small tractor. Development ranges from the 2-wheeled tractor to the 4- 
wheeled tractor and the tracklaying tractor. 

In Europe the small wheeled tractor has generally resulted from a further 
development of the motor-mower. In the construction of a number of these 
small tractors the beneficial influence of the Fordson tractor may be observed. 
The motors of these tractors have a power which generally varies between 
10 and 20 hp. The power of the motor should not be too low as an essential 
use for tractors on small peasant farms is for ploughing, which requires a re¬ 
latively high traction power. An important element in the transmission of 
traction power to the attachments xs adequate capacity on the part of these 
tractors to adhere to the soil, a capacity which, as already stated, is increased 
by using wheels of large diameter. These dimensions should be preserved as 
\ ^ar as possible in small tractors. Adhesive capacity and transmission of power 

further increased by caterpillar wheels which, however, increase manufactu- 
costs and, for this reason, have not yet been generally adopted in building 
tr^ictors. 
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The majority of small tractors are still furnished with petrol motors. It 
is only in Germany that small tractors with tyres or caterpillar wheels and 
driven by heavy oil motors are seen. 

For the utilisation of motor power on small farms, a motor which may be 
carried on the back, has been recently produced in Germany. The motor with 
the chassis is carried like a ruck sack, weighs 16 kg. and gives an output of 
I hp. A long shaft transmits the motor power to the different attachments 
such as the rotary plough, shears, etc. 

A tendency to adapt agricultural machines to the needs of small farms has 
been shown during the last few years, not only in European countries, but also 
in countries over-seas. The manufacture of machines suitable for small farming, 
labour saving and inexpensive to run, is also gaining increasing importance from 
the social point of view of preserving a healthy peasant class. In the struggle 
for existence against the large farms, the small farmer is greatly assisted by good 
machines from the labour point of view. The increasing electrification of the 
country side is very important in this respect even for the most modest require¬ 
ments, as also the development of electromotors and electrical instruments, 
which are becoming increasingly cheap and more practically useful. 

As the electromotor may be built to any size, it has a particular importance 
among all the machines used on the farm itself. On the small farm, the small 
electromotor replaces a considerable amount of heavy manual labour, for driv¬ 
ing milk separators, churns, washers - for sharpening the blades of mowers - 
pumping water and liquid manure - driving fanning mills, sorters, potato sor¬ 
ters, crushers, etc. During the last few years, very simple and handy kinds of 
apparatus have been produced and are becoming increasingly general in the 
country, such as the triphase asjxhronous motor with short circuit induction, 
and, among monophase motors, the electromotor with condenser, and, for all 
small power requirements, the electric motor with hand starter. 

AGRICU1.TURA1. Machinery. 

Great progress has been made, not only as regards power machinery during 
the last few years, but also as regards other agricultural machines. The increas¬ 
ing use oft rubber may be remarked, not only for waggon wheels, but also for 
important parts of machines, such as the distributing tubes of seed drills- 
platforms and elevating canvasses — beater bars and concaves of threshers, etc. 

As to ploughing implements, several new forms of plough may be mentioned 
intended also to work the subsoil without bringing up the inert soil. An im¬ 
portant novelty which has been tested during the last few years, chiefly on 
the large beet farms in England and France, for increasing yields, is the new 
Foweer system of heavy Gyrotiller fitted with trenching apparatus and 
penetrating the soil very deeply. 

The average speed of ploughing has been increased by mechanical traction, 
but on prudent lines. In the United States, 4.8 km. per hour is reckoned a suitab 
average, as it is considereed that greater speeds are not to be recommendec? 
the fields owing to the disproportion between the increased speed and the 
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creased soil resistance, resulting in an increased risk of shock at each obstacle. 
It is possible that the use of low pressure pneumatic tyres will allow speeding 
up in the fields so as to attain a rate of between 5 and 6 km. per hour, which 
is recognised as being favourable to the quality of ploughing. 

Mention has already been made of the possibility of decreasing the traction 
strain, due to the friction produced when ploughing, by inducing an electric 
current between the soil and the plough. Systematic trials are now in progress 
at the Institute of Agricultural Machinery at Munich, the results obtained up 
to the present having shown the practical utility of this process in ploughing 
heavy and humid soils, in which an economy of traction power has been obtained 
amounting to 20 %. As only very small amounts of electric current are required, 
it is sufficient to attach a small generator, like that used for lighting a car, 
giving 50 to 70 watts for each blade of the plough. The tension should not 
exceed 50 volts so that no risk may be run through touching the fittings convey¬ 
ing the current. 

During the last few years, a great improvement has taken place in the con¬ 
struction of seed drills. Considerable progress has been made in regulating 
the quantities of seed sown by a device of control levers replacing the old systems 
of cog wheels. Seed drills are of special importance in national economy as 
owing to the uniform distribution of seed at the right depth, 20 % of seed is 
economised as compared with broadcasting. 

In the construction of mowers, which, generally speaking, might have been 
considered as having been ver>’ highly developed, a decided increase in the dura¬ 
tion of machines has been noted, owing to the introduction of the oil bath gear 
case; improvements have also been made recently in the cutting bar. The object 
of all construction of cutting bars is to obtain a good pressure of the blades on 
the bar. Results up to the present cannot be regarded as ideal. A fundamental 
modification was shown by M. Puzenac at the last Salon of Agricultural Mach¬ 
inery at Paris, whereby the pressure on the cutting bar is obtained by a system 
of balls at the head of the blade. 

Harvesting machinery and. Drying Plants have been greatly improved during 
the last few years. For harvesting green forage, mowers are often provided 
with loaders and dischargers, which stack the cut forage on a waggon accompany¬ 
ing the grass cutter at the side or behind on a trailer waggon. This form of equip¬ 
ment is important chiefly for the transport of green plants to the artificial dryer. 
Hitherto the grass has been left exposed for a short time before artificial dr>ung 
is applied, so as to economise the drying costs, but now, immediate drying of 
forage is increasingly practised as the simplification of labour organisation and 
the greater economy in time and labour compensate for the increase in the cost 
of fuel for drying. 

Among new drying processes, brief reference has been made previously to 
the “ Rema-Rosin " process. Latterly the Bieeingham dryer has been produced 
\ n England, which will give very satisfactory results from the point of view of 
\^nomy in fuel and uniformity in the drying process. This dryer consists of 2 
Vmunicating drying chambers where the forage is dried on trays which shift 
half hour. The material which has received a preliminary drying in the 
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first chamber comes in contact in the second chamber with a mixture of air 
and gas from the furnace and drying is completed. The gas from the furnace, 
at an initial temperature of 1500 C. first passes through the 2nd and then the ist 
dr3dng chamber and finally escapes through the chimney. The fresh grass is 
spread on a turntable outside the dryer while the dry forage, after leaving the 
dryer, is pressed into bales. 

Artificially dried fodders are considered as having the same nutrition value 
as concentrated foods, so that they are of particular importance for countries 
where these foods have to be imported. 

For harvesting cereals, there is also a tendency to utilise on small properties 
the advantages offered by the use of powerful machinery on large farms by 
manufacturing smaller machines specially suitable to the needs of the small 
farmer. While up to the present, the binder could hold its own on medium 
sized farms, against the harvester-thresher, there have now been put on the 
market small harvester-threshers, at relatively low cost and worked by the driv¬ 
ing shaft of a simple tractor. Among these harvester-threshers, one of the 
most remarkable is the '' all crop harvester '' of Allis-Chai^mers, which is a 
more developed form of the ** baby-combine of 1930. This last machine, 
however, had a brush instead of an ordinary drum, while the present apparatus 
has a beater drum, of which the beaters and the canvasses are covered in rubber. 
This makes it possible to use the machine not only for cereals, but also for more 
tender crops such as peas and soya seed, without damaging the seeds. The 
current of air necessary for cleaning is maintained at the same strength by self¬ 
regulating valves so that the jarring of the machine cannot effect cleaning. The 
use of pneumatic tyres on the harvester-thresher insures longer service and at 
the same time allows for an increase in speed. 

A new French harvester-thresher shown at the 15th vSalon of Agricultural 
Machinery in the spring of 1936, has, like the machine constructed by DoriLHET, 
an apparatus for binding the straw of the harvested cereals. Attention has 
previously been directed to a German harvester-thresher, working on entirely 
new principles, so as to reduce the expenditure of power while the straw is being 
collected. This harvester-thresher, produced through the influence of the Insti¬ 
tute of Agricultural Machinery at Bonn, was built with a frontal cutting bar, but 
the method of attachment to the tractor was too difficult for peasant require¬ 
ments, and in consequence, the machine is now being transformed into a trailer 
machine with a lateral cutting bar. 

As already said at the beginning of this article, a reduction in the costs of 
production in cereal growing in the Great Plains of North America was expected 
from the Diesel tractor and the new harvestei-threshers, and consequently 
greater possibilities of capacity to compete with the wheat growers in Argentina 
and Australia, in the former of which animal traction is still chiefly used. 

In regions where the harvest is gathered under more humid climatic condi¬ 
tions, the S5’'stem of hatvesting combined at the same time with threshing can ir 
most cases only be adopted with further drying of the cereals. For this reasc 
in England, artificial cereal drying processes have been developed, under ’ 
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influence of the Institute of Rural Engineering at Oxford, for the purpose of 
drying cereals harvested and threshed simultaneously. These processes have 
given satisfactory results, but, in themselves, they diminish the advantages of 
the harvestef 4 hre$her method. 

For humid regions, the hinder, therefore, remains a decisive factor, lim¬ 
ited up to the present to large farms on account of its weight and resistance 
to traction, it has recently been adapted to the conditions prevailing on small 
farms. By transforming the running parts and diminishing the weight, it has 
been found possible to construct a binder for peasant farms which is relatively 
light in draught owing mainly to the use of pneumatic tyres and also of oil-bath 
gear cases. It is true that the use of oil-bath gear cases does not at first show a 
marked economy in draught power compared with unprotected gearing, but an 
economy becomes evident in course of practical use, as dust rapidly accumulates 
on the unprotected gears and increa&es wear and tear. Side by side with the 
construction of large scale machines, there is a tendency to construct threshers 
of quite small dimensions for supplying the requirements of peasant farms. 
As a result of detailed and intensive work, technical improvement have been 
introduced without any particular changes in principle. An exception is the 
SCHLAYER thresher (Madrid) to w*hich attention has been frequently drawn. 
Its advantages lie chiefl}’' in the replacing of the drum by threshing arms 
arranged spirally on the principal axle, thus rendering unnecessary any adjust¬ 
ment of the drum and also the use of shakers. 

Another new thresher, from which also shakers are eliminated, is that manu¬ 
factured in the Esch-Duisburg workshops and shown at the last Agricultural 
Exhibition at Frankfort in May 1936. In this machine the shaking is effected 
by a second drum and the whole transport of the grain is carried out by means 
of pneumatic conveyors. In this way it is possible greatly to reduce the size 
of the machine and at the same time to obtain a better performance with the 
same expenditure of powder as for an ordinary thresher. 

In this article emphasis had been laid throughout on the importance of 
rubber in the manufacture of agricultural machinery. Most of the improvements 
in these machines made during the last few years may be regarded as the direct 
or indirect result of the use of this material. Agriculture has often been described 
as an involuntary transport business; hence it is clear that improvements made 
in agricultural transport have the most profound influence on the whole organis¬ 
ation of agriculture. The development of farm carts with pneumatic types (a 
very simple improvement when compared wdth that in other agricultural acces¬ 
sories) and a similar equipment of tractors and other machines is changing 
completely the aspect of agriculture. For agriculture the future is dependent 
on the development of technique, but of a technique to be regarded not as an 
end but as an aid und means to an end. 


H. J. Hopfen. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO STUDIES ON SHEEP BREEDING IN TURKEY 

(2ni part) (*) 

I. — BREEDING OF WHITE KARAMAN SHEEP 
IN CENTRAL ANATOLIA. 

4. — The live weight of the Karaman sheep. 

As regards live weight, an average of 44.408 kg. has been established for 
ewes; Kadri gives 40 to 45 kg. The following variations have been found 
for individual live weights, (in kg.). 


Live Weights . ..30 32 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 52 54 56 58 

Numbers of animals. i 44468 11 13 12 ii 9 2 02 


There are therefore strongly marked differences in the live weights of the 
various individuals, as is shown b}’ the high value of the variations coefficient: 
V + 12.57; ^3 % animals examined had a live weight of 40 to 50 kg.; 

17 % of the animals were still heavier. 

According to tests made at the Ankara abattoir, the average live weight 
of ewes 3 years old and over is very little lower than this average, as it does 
not exceed 42.07 kg. On the other hand the rams have an average live weight 
47*53 which is slightly higher that the average (46.42 kg.). 

These investigations have made possible the determination of the live 
weight of the sheep, according to their age. The data obtained are given in 
Table VIII. 


Table VIII. — Live weight of sheep of different ages. 


Ewes aged i 
Hams » » 

Ewes » » 

Rams » » 

Ewes » 3 

Rams » » 


to 1 54 years 
» » 

» » 

2% » 

4 » 

» » 


38.08 kg j 

39-54 ” i 

39-83 » 1 

44-34 » I 

41.01 » 

45.01 » i 


Ewes aged 5 years 

Rams » » » 

Ewes » » » 

Rams » » » 

Ewes » 7 » 

Rams » » » 


43-17 kg 

48.70 » 
42.12 » 
i 51-46 » 

I 48.90 » 


Table VIII shows that the rams attain their maximum weight at 5 years, 
while the weight of the ewes increases up to 6 years. The 7 year old rams 
weigh less than the 6 year olds. 

. Up to the age of 5 years, the ewes increase by 1.2 to 2 kg. per year. 
Their annual increase is generally greater than that of the rams and may 
reach 4.8 kg. In one-year old animals, the difference in live weight between 


(♦) The first iiart of this Article was published in B. No. 7 July. 
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rams and ewes does not exceed 1.5 kg. in favour of the male; in the following 
years it increases, rising from 4 to 9 kg. 

It may be generally stated, especially for the German indigenous sheep, 
that the live weight of the ewes is greater in autumn than in spring. On 
this subject, Linnenkohi^ indicates for the different age categories of the Rhon 
ewes of the Laer flock, between March and October 1925, differences in weight, 
varying from 11.7 to 14.3 kg.; but that year the winter was extremely unfav¬ 
ourable, and the feeding particularly bad. 

Table IX shows the average live weights of ewes and rams of different 
ages, for the periods Septernber-November, December-March and April-July, 
based on our tests made at the abattoir, regularly twice a week on 10 animals. 


Table IX. — Average live weights of ewes and rams at different ages, 
during three periods of the year. 



1 I 

t Animals of 2 | 

Animals 

Animals 


, to 2 Vt 

veari* 

of 3 to 

4 vears 

5 

vears 

Periixis 


-- 

— 

-- 

_ 

— 


Females 

M.ilcs 

I'emalob 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Septernber-November . . , 

. ' 41 b8 kg 

43 00 leg 

438 kg 

44 02 kg 

43 91 kg 

45 -n kg 

December-Marcli. 

. 37.2 » 

43 3 » 

40 2 » 

' .... ! 

42 22 » 

1 46.12 >1 

April-J ulv. 

.35 CK) >• 

44 4 « i 

34 4 

51 2X » 

40 77 ). 

1 5193 


I 


The data of Table IX show that the weight of the ewes is at the minimum 
from April to July and at the maximum from September to November. The 
same phenomenon is noted in the Karaman ewes as in the German indigenous 
ewes, and the causes are the same. 

The fall in weight of the ewes during the April-July is to be attributed 
to the insufficient feeding during the winter, the lambing and suckling, which 
exhausts the mother ewes very severely. The feeding supplied by the pastures 
cannot compensate for the exhaustion caused by suckling. On the other hand 
the good live weights noted in the autumn are due to the abundant feeding 
that the animals find during this season. In Germany the advanced stage of 
gestation of the ewes must also play an important part in this increase of 
weight, especially in the flocks of the Rhon, where lambing takes place in winter. 

Linnenkohl says that the difference in weights in March and October 
diminishes with age; it is in any case minimum in the oldest animals and 
maximutn in the youngest, while in the intermediate categories, it is less 
constant. In the Karaman sheep of 2 to 2 % years old, the difference in the 
weight in the Septernber-November period and that in April-July represents 
^18.8 % of the latter, as against 8 % in 5 year old animals. In ewes of 3 
o 4 years the difference is notably greater than in ewes of 5 years. In rams, 
Vse differences do not appear and they differ entirely from the ewes in this 
tipect; in the three age categories they have a maximum weight from April 
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to July and a minimum weight in September-November. From December to' 
March, their weight is either greater or less than in the September-November 
period. The animals reach their maximum weight at the time of service. The 
spring pasture increases the weight; but on the other hand, serving causes it to 
diminish, and in spite of the good feeding on the pastures, the weight falls. 


. g — Variation in body dimensions. 

Table X shows the variations of the body measurements of the Karaman 
ewes by means of the coefficients of variation and gives, opposite, the coeffi¬ 
cients of Dinnenkohl for the Rhon ewes of the Daer and Gerstungen flocks. 

Table X. — Coefficients of variation of Karaman ewes and Rhon ewes. 


Dimensions 


Karaman 


Rhdn ewes. 1925 


ewes 


Laer nf>ck 


r^rstunjfen 

flock 


Height at withers. 

» at back. 

» at crupper. 

» at shoulder joint .... 

» at elbow. 

Length of trunk. 

Depth of thorax. 

Breadth between shoulder joints 
Breadth between haunches . . 

Breadth of pelvis. 

Maximum convexity of sides . . 

Length of head. 

Minimum width of forehead . , 
Maximum width of forehead . . 

Length of ears. 

Breadth of ears. 

Circumference of the tibia . . . 
Live weight. 


4 56 

t 

5 ^7 ! 

2.56 

4 - 39 « 

4-72 ; 

2.61 

4 92 

.3H5 

2.5b 

662 

4.78 

2.92 

5-58 

4-49 

3 3 ^ 

4 yt* 

4 44 

2.67 

9 53 

3-94 

3 80 

8-34 ! 

6.07 

5-93 

791 

O.OQ 

4.83 

9 48 

425 

4.26 

947 1 



9-57 i 

2.97 

2.96 

8 11 ! 

319 ' 

5*57 

5.66 ! 

.... i 


12.54 

5 95 

3-33 

10.84 

5.65 

332 

532 

524 

4-47 

12 597 

.... i 



The minimum variation, that is to say, the coeiBcients of variation from 
4 to 5, are found in the dim.ensions: height of the back, at withers and at crupper, 
length of the trunk, which also showed minimum values in the Rhon sheep, 
with the exception of the height at withers and at back in the Laer flocks in 
1925. Next come the variations of the dimensions of the circumference of the 
tibia, depth of the shoulder, breadth of the forehead, with coefficients of 5 to 6; 
thirdly: the depth of the thorax, length of the head and height at shoulder joint, 
with coefficients between 6 and 7; then follows the breadth between haunches 
with a coefficient of 7.9. The breadth of the thorax and the minimum 
breadth of the forehead have coefficients between 8 and 9. The maximum 
convexity of the sides and the breadth of pelvis have coefficients comprise 
between 9 and 10. The greatest variation is found in the breadth of the ef> 

(v — 10.8), the length of the ears and the weight of the body (w >t 2 ). ; 
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On comparing the variations of the body dimensions of the Karaman sheep 
with those of the Rhon sheep, it is seen that in the former, only the coefficients 
of variation of the height at back and the height at withers are lower (by 0.6 
to 0,3) than the highest coefficients obtained from the Rhon sheep, while all 
the other coefficients are greater. The smallest difference of variation (o.i) is 
found in the circumference of the tibia. It is also small for the length of 
the trunk (0.4), and for the height at crupper (i.o). Then follow, with differ¬ 
ences from I to 2 in the coefficients of variation: the height at elbow, breadth 
between the shoulder joints, height at same and breadth between the haunches. 
In the Karamans, the coefficients of variation are greater by 2.6 for the depth 
of the thorax, by 3.6 for the length of the head, by 4.1 for the breadth of the 
ears, and by 4.9 for the minimum breadth of the forehead. The largest differen¬ 
ces are found in the breadth of the pelvis (5.2) and in the length of the ears (6.5). 

On comparing the variations of the Karamans with those of the Rhon sheep of 
the Gerstungen flock, still greater differences are found in most of the dimensions. 

In the Karaman sheep, the uniformity of the flocks is very variable. It 
is sometimes also very great in flocks where, for many decades, rams bred in 
a flock have been used in that same flock. In general, there is no systematic 
breeding of the Karaman sheep, and so far as interbreeding has not played 
any part, and especially in the flocks, where the lambs are all sold at the same 
time at very different stages of development, the homogeneity of the entire 
flock is less than that of the German indigenous sheep, as shown by the example 
of the flock just considered. The German indigenous sheep have always been 
bred more systematically, at any rate during the last 10 years. On the other 
hand, as a result of the variations in either direction in the Karaman flock studied, 
variability is very marked notably for the dimensions which are important with 
regard to the development of flesh, such as the breadth and the depth of the 
thorax, the breadth of the pelvis and the width between the haunches. 

7. — Wool of Karaman sheep 
(a) Characteristics of the wool. 

The fleece of the Karaman sheep is ver}' mixed and the tufts are open and 
long. The disadvantages of an open tuft are compensated by the length and 
by the overlapping structure. It may be ascertained, even by touch, that, as 
with Karakul sheep, the content in fine hairs is ver^^ variable. The length of the 
wool varies greatly in the individuals. The wool is generally soft and pliant, 
though sometimes coarse and rough (e. g., the dark wool of these sheep) as 
observed by Abidin. * The wool is in part slightly wavy and in part completely 
smooth. As with the Karakul, there are differences in the gloss of the fleece. 
Some animals have a very glossy fleece, others a fleece with a dull appearance. 

^ (b) Shearing and weight of the fleeces. 

In Central Anatolia, sheep shearing takes place only once a year, between 
^ and mid-August and preferably in June. The shearing season chiefly dt- 
oil meteorological conditions. If the animals are left out of doors, as the 
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May nights are still relatively cool, losses may occur in the flocks if shearing has 
taken place as, without the protection of the fleece, the sheep's body is less 
resistant to a fall in temperature. 

The weight of the fleeces, as shown below, have been taken from Karaman 
sheep purchased in 1933 and 1934 in *the region of Kochhissar for the Higher 
School of Agriculture. 

The following are the variations observed in the percentages for animals 
according to the weight of the fleeces graded from 0.5 to 0.6 kg. 


Weight of fleeces (in kg.) 


Percentage of animals 


S 1934- 
} in 1935. 


0.5 1.0 1.5 2.0 2.5 3.0 3.5 

5.8 7.7 30.8 38.5 15.4 1.9 ~~ 

— 46 34.4 40.5 14.4 4.6 1.5 


Of the animals tested, more than in 1934 ^4 in 1935 had a fleece 

weighing from i to 2 kg.; 17.3 and 20.5 % respectively had fleeces weighing more 
than 2 kg. This table, however, gives inaccurate information as, in 1934, tests 
were made with sheep 2-3-4-5-6 years old, while in 1935 one year old sheep 
were included and those of 5 and 6 years old excluded. 

If animals of 2 to 4 years old only are taken into consideration, the follow¬ 
ing table is obtained:— 


Weight of the fleeces (in kg ) . . 

Percentage of animals \ 

( in 1935 


05 1.0 15 20 25 30 35 

23 30 318 40 9 16 o 23 

— 41 34 7 41 3 13-2 5 0 1 7 


Among the 2 to 4 year old animals there were thus 72.7 % in 1934 and 
76 % in 1935 with a fleece weighing 1 to 2 kg; in 1934 there were 18.3 % and 
in 1935, 19.9 % with a heavier fleece. The general average weight of the fleeces, 
therefore, was 1.668 kg. in 1934 and 1.560 kg. in 1935. 

Table XI shows the average weight of fleeces obtained from Karaman sheep 
from I to 6 years old. 


Table XI. — Average weight of fleeces obtained from Karaman 
sheep I to 6 years old. 


Sheep 

i'H 4 ! 

i 

10 

kK 

35 : 

U 1 

Yields ill 1935 
in “0 those 
of 1934 

From I year . 


1 

1750 

‘ 93.8 


From 2 years. 

T 905 

100 

1.865 

100 0 

97-9 

From 3 years. 

1-739 

91 3 1 

1-585 

85.0 ' 

91.1 

From 4 years. 

1.391 

71-4 1 


! 95.9 ; 

' .... 1 

90.3 

From 5 to 6 years. 

1.250 

65.6 ! 

1 _ 1 




These figures show that the 2 year old sheep have the heaviest fleeces 
and that, from the 3rd year, a reduction in wool production take place. Th* 
decrease is greater with 4 year old animals and continues to be more not/ 
able with 5 to 6 year old animals, though with 3 to 4 year olds it is less rr/ 
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In 1935, the difference between the wool production of animals 3 to 4 
years old and those 2 years old was greater than in 1934. The very low 
yield in 1935 should be attributed to insufficient feeding, which appears to 
have a greater influence on the wool production of 3 year old sheep, which 
usually show a smaller decrease in the weight of the fleece than animals of other 
ages. 

(c) Yield, 

Animals with a mixed wool generally give a high yield and this wool is 
relatively clean having a very small quantity of grease. 

The total yield is fixed, according to the Kronacher method, on the basis 
of the yield of various samples of wool from the shoulder, flank and thigh. 

Although this method of determining the yield gives good average values 
with the German sheep, a very much lower total yield must be expected with 
the Karaman than the laboratory yields, on account of the dirtier condition 
of the wool on the bell3^ thighs and tail. A diminution in yield of about 
15 % should be expected when taking as a basis the data from Karaman wool 
washed as part of the industrial process. Parallel investigations, however, have 
not yet been made, for the two breeds in question, on the fleeces washed 
and not washed. 

The total yield of the fleece determined according to the Kronacher method 
was on an average 68.6 %. More than half the animals gave a yield between 
62 and 74 % and ^ gave a higher yield. The various values obtained are 
shown in Table XII. 

Table XII. — Percentages of yield and numbers of corresponding animals. 


1 Numlicrs ] 

PfreentaRe oi vieltl ,of corresponding 

1 animals ; 

i 1 

Perce mage of yield 

Numbers 
of corresponding 
animals 

5 '>- 5 i. 

i 

I i 

70-72 . 

7 

52-54.i 

0 

72-74 . 

9 

54 - 5 f>. 

I j 

74-76 . 

3 

56-58 . 

1 2 1 

76-78 . 

I 

58-60.1 

2 ! 

78-80 . 

3 

60-62.! 

4 

80-82 . 

I 

62-*64. . . . 

11 

82-84 . 

I 

64-66 . 

' 8 

84 86. 

2 

66-68 . . . 

3 

86-88 . 

0 

68-70 . . . 

9 

88-90 . 

1 

1 


Table XIII gives a comparison between the animals in respect of yields 
9m the shoulder, flank and thigh. 

' The maximum amount of dirt is found, therefore, on the shoulder and the 
tl^um on the thigh. 
























Tabi^e XIII. — Yield from the shoulder, flank and thigh 
and % of corresponding animals. 


Yields 

Shoulder 

Flank 

Thigh 

Maximum. 

17.4% of the animals 

36.2% of the animals 

46.4% of the animals 

Average. 

26.1% » 

31 - 9 % » 

42.0% » 

Minimum. 

56.5% » 

31 - 9 % » 

11.6% » 


(d) Fineness and uniformity of the staple. 

The thickness of the hair or staple has been examined under the microscope 
by the Spotted and Taenzer method; the results of the investigations have 
been shown in variation series or hair {i, e., staple) thickness curves. 

Barker, Durden, Bosman, Spotted and Taenzer have repeatedly called 
attention to the importance of the frequency curves in respect of the thickness 
of staple, especially from the point of view of the textile industry, as these 
curves show how the fibre should be treated. The thickness curves are so 
constructed that the abscissae represent the thickness or fineness of the hair 
scaled at 2.4 microns apart, while, for each thickness, the corresponding number 
of hairs is shown as ordinates. For comparison, the variation series may also 
be used directly. 

In the case of mixed wools, such as the wool of the Karaman sheep, the 
asymmetrical variation curve is characteristic, i. e., the curve with two or 
more peaks. 

The asymmetrical curve at first rises rapidly, and forms a peak correspond¬ 
ing to the lower micron values, then descends more or less gradually to the 
part representing the higher micron values. 

In Table XIV is shown the percentages of the samples of shoulder, flank 
and thigh wool examined, which have given a frequency curve for the staple, 
one-, two-, three- or more- peaked, respectively. 

Tabee XIV. ■— Various frequency curves and percentages 
of the different corresponding wools. 


Percent^Rcs of the different wck> 1 s corresponding to the various curves 


Wool 

One-peaked 
curve 

1 

' 2-peaked 

I curve 

1 3-peaked 

I curve 

1 1 

4-peaked 
curve 

5-peaked 
curve 

1 6 .pcaked 

1 curve 

j Curve with 
more than 
6 peakft 

Shoulder wool . . 

! 

7.Q2 % 

1 

1 

66.67% 

19-3 % 

1.75 % 

1.75 % 


3-5 " 

Flank wool . . . 

14.04 

52.64 

26.32 

1-75 

— 

1-75 % 

3 -/' 

Thign wool . . . 

7.02 

40.13 

1 

33-33 

3.5 

3.5 

— 

J 
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For the wool of all parts of the body the two- and three- peaked variation 
curves are seen to predominate. For the shoulder wool some two-thirds of 
the curves are two-peaked and one- fifth three-peaked; for the flank wool, 
somewhat more than half the curves are two- peaked and one fourth three- 
peaked; for the thigh wool, about half are two- and half three- peaked. From 
shoulder to thigh wool, the number of two- peaked variation curves decreases 
slightly, while the number of three- peaked curves increases. The one- peaked 
trend of curve is found most frequently in the case of the flank wools. 

If the trend of the curves representing the thickness of staple of shoulder- 
flank-and thigh wools is compared, in 33.33 % of the cases there is correspond¬ 
ence between shoulder and flank; in 17.54 % between shoulder and thigh, in 
12.28 % between flank and thigh, and in 15.79 % l^he cases the trend of 
the curves for the wool of all the three parts differs. 

In curves of this nature the average value of the whole variation series is 
of no significance as a t>q)ical value of the variation, and indeed gives a 
completely false picture, as from a calculation of the average value a wool 
of A quality would be reached. Also the average values of the separate curves 
cannot be precisely estimated, as the areas of the curves cannot be sharply 
distinguished. With these curves it is, according to Johannsen, of impor¬ 
tance to use the foot of the peaks, as being the highest places on the curves, as 
typical expression of the variations. This holds good not only for the several- 
peaked. but also for markedly asymmetrical variation curves. 

Table XV shows among what values in microns is to be found the first 
peak of the staple thickness frequency curves for the wool samples of the shoul¬ 
der, flank and thigh, that is, the peak situated among the the lowest micron 
values. 


Tabee XV. — Place of the ist maximum of staple thickness curves. 


12.0-14.4 

14.4- 16.8 
16.8-19.2 
19.2-21.6 
21.6-24.0 
24.0-26.4 

26.4- 28.8 


Perctutages of wool samples 


Microns 


loulder j 

i 

Flank 

Thigh 

70% 

! 5-3 % 

23 <> % 

26.3 

! 28.1 

327 

28 1 

1 42.1 

1 12.7 

14.0 

! 10.5 

1 

15.8 

1 12.3 

5-5 

7.0 


1 3-6 

1.8 

1 1.8 

! 1.8 

t 


From Table XV it is seen that the first maximum or peak is found among 
the micron values characteristic of the finest Merino wools; but in the case of 
these Merino wools the second and third peaks of the curves are not present. 
The first maximum of the staple thickness of the shoulder and flank wools is 
"(linly to be found between 14.4 and 19.2 microns, while for the thigh wool the 
^^^mum is partly among the lower and partly among the higher micron values. 
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When comparing, for the shoulder, flank and thigh of the same animal,, 
the position of the first part of the curve of thickness of staple, as character¬ 
ised by the first maximum, it is' seen that, for the shoulder wool this maximum 
is found: in 38.6 % of the cases among lower values than for the flank and thigh 
wools, in 35.08 % of the cases among values between those of the flank and thigh 
wools, and in 26.32 % of the cases among higher micron values than those 
of the other two parts of the body. 

For the flank wool the corresponding values are: 43.86 % (wool finer than 
that of the shoulder and thigh), 36.84 % (wool intermediary between that of 
the shoulder and thigh), and 19.3 % (wool coarser that that of the shoulder 
and thigh). For the samples of thigh wool the ist part of the curve shows, 
in 17.54 % of cases, a finer wool than on the flank and shoulder; in 28.08 % 
of cases, a wool intermediary betweeen those of shoulder and thigh and in 
54 38 % cases; a wool coarser than those of the shoulder and thigh. 

The wool of the flanks has, therefore, a tendency to be finer than that 
of the shoulder while in more than half the cases, in respect of the wool from 
the thigh, the fine down represented in the first part of the curve is coarser 
than that of the shoulder and flank. 

If the number of the samples examined of shoulder-, flank- and thigh wool, 
of which the curves of thickness of staple show a second maximum or peak, is- 
taken as 100, this second maximum is found among the micron values as shown 
in Table XVI: 

Table XVI. — Place of the 2nd maximum of Maple thickness curves 


Microns 


rercentages of the samples examined having 
values shoun 


, Shoulder hooI 

1 Flank wool 

1 Thigh wool 


i ii -5 % 

2.2 

1 

1 3-9 “i 

24.0-26 4. 

’ 1-7 

! 

i 3-9 


; 5.4 

8-7 

9 7 


! 5-4 1 

»-7 

5-9 

31.2-33.6. 

9.0 , 

130 

2.0 


' 18.0 

174 

9.8 

36.0-38.4... 

19.8 I 

! 19.8 

I 15-7 


10.7 ! 

130 

! ^ 5*7 


14.4 i 

6.6 

i 3-9 

43.2-45.6. 

1-7 

2.2 

i 13.7 


1-7 

— 

i 7-8 


— 

— 

5.8 

50.4-52.8. 

— 

— 

; 2.0 


I 


The second maximum of the staple thickness curve, in about V3 of the 
shoulder wool examined, is found between 33.6 and 43.2 microns, thicknesses 
which are characteristic of C and D wools. / 

For about two- thirds of the flank wool samples, the 2nd maximun/ 
the variation curve of staple thickness lies between 31.2 and 40.8, while/ 
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one-third of the number the frequency indices lie among the lower micron 
values rather more frequently than is the case with shoulder wool. 

In the case of almost half the samples of thigh wool examined the 2nd 
maximum of the variation curve lies between 38.4 and 45.6. As compared 
with the shoulder and flank wools this maximum occurs more frequently among 
higher micron values. 

On Table XVII are shown the micron values among which the 3rd maxi¬ 
mum is found. 

Table XVII. — Place of the ^rd maximum of staple thickness curves. 


Microiit. 


i I’erceutaRe of batiiples f>caniiiu*il having 
i \ allies shown 


ShouUkr wool , J lank w’ool i Thigh wool 


28.8 31 2 

33.6- 36 o 
30 0-38 4 

38.4- 40 8 
40 8-43 2 
43 ■J -4.5 0 

45.6- 48.0 
48 0-50.4 

50.4- 52 8 
8-55 i 

55 2-57 t> 
57 f)-()0 o 
60 0-O2 4 
62 4-64 8 
04,8-07.2 
67.2-O9.O 

69.6- 72.0 
72.0-74.4 

74.4- 7O 8 


7 7 . 

— 

— 

7 7 


— 

— 

5 9 % 1 

— 

7 7 

11.8 1 

4 3 ' 

7 7 

11.8 

«7 

7 7 

11.8 

87 

15 A 

11 8 

4 3 

15 A 

IT 8 

17 4 

*23 1 : 

17 5 

13 1 

— 

— * 

8.7 

— 

5 9 

13 1 

7 7 

— 1 

4*3 


-- 

4 3 

- 

— 

4 3 

- 

5-9 

— 


5 9 

4 3 

— 

i 

4-3 


For the third maximum, as for the 2nd, the frequeue}’ curve of the thigh 
wool samples lies among the higher micron values more often than in the case 
of shoulder and flank wool. On the other hand, in the curve of the flank wool, 
there is predominance of the lower micron values. F'or the shoulder wool 
the 3rd maximum is most often found between 43.2 and 5^-4 microns; for the 
flank wool between 36.0 and 50.4 microns; for the thigh wool between 45.6 and 
55-2 microns. 

As regards the variability of staple thickness the coefficient of variation 
gives the clearest indication. In the following table on the first line are given 
the coefiicients of variation of staple thickness and on lines 2-3-4 
responding numbers of samples of shoulder, flank and thigh wool respectively. 

About 70 % of the samples of shoulder wool have a coefficient of variation 
yeen 30 and 45; this coefficient is between 35 and 55 for about 70 % of 
^^amples of thigh wool and for more than 60 % of the samples of flank 
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wool. The minimum variability in the thickness of the staple is therefore 
to be found in shoulder wool; in flank wool it is medium and sometimes greater 
than with thigh wool. 

TABtE. XVIII. — Variation coefficients of staple thickness 
and corresponding figures in respect of shoulder, flank and thigh wooL 

Coefficients ... 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 95 100 105 110 


Shoulder .... 1118 18 10 7331102 

Flank. 103 9 9 12 5424320001 o i 

Thigh. 71112 697031 


In comparing these variations in thickness of staple for the same animal^ 
with the aid of coefficients of variation, the following data are obtained: 

Coefficient of minimum variation: in 63.1 % cases in shoulder wool, in 14.2 % 
cases in flank wool; in 22.8 % in thigh wool; 

Coefficient of medium variation: in 31.6 % cases in shoulder wool, in 24.4 % 
in flank wool; in 43.9 % in thigh wool; 

Coefficient of maximum variation: in 5.3 % cases in shoulder wool; in 61.4 % 
in flank wool; in 33.3 % in thigh wool. 

It may also be deduced from these figures that the maximum variabil^ 
ity is found in the staple of the flank wool and the minimum in that of the 
shoulder. 

Each sample of wool contains various categories of staple fineness. In 
mixed wools the staple ranges between aaaaa and ce. The limits of the various 
categories of fineness are the following: 


staple Thicknesses 

Category 

staple Thicknesses 

Category 

XJp to 16,8 microns. 

aaaaa 

28,8 microns. . . 

1 

t 

. . 1 b 

19,2 » . 

aaaa 

31,2-36,0 » . . . 

. . 1 c 

21,6 » . 

aaa j 

38,4-43,2 » . . . 

. . d 

24,0 » ... 

aa 

45,0-60,0 » . . . 

• • 1 ^ 

26,4 » .1 

1 

a 

1 

plus de 60 . . . 

1 

. . 1 ee 


The following Tables show the percentages of the various categories of 
staple fineness a and finer, h, c, A, e, and ee in the wool of Karaman sheep. 
The figures refer to 300 investigations made on one sample. 


Tabee XIX. — Staples of a category and finer. 

Number of a staples . 30 55 80 105 130 155 j8o 205 230 255 280 


Shoulder. 5.4 1.7 t 7 3.4 8.5 25.4 20.3 20,3 15.3 %. 

. 1-7 51 3-4 13 b 20.3 23.7 27.1 5.1 % 

Thigh . 34 3.4 6.8 3.4 15.3 27.1 18.6 13.6 8.5 % 

Tabek XX. — Staples of b and c categories. 

Number of staples.5 30 55 So 105 ' 

Flank . 27.1 42.4 22.0 8.5 / 

'I'high. 10,5 41.0 25.9 22.41 
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Number of staples 
Shoulder .... 

Hank. 

Thigh. 


Table XXI. — Staples of d category. 

.<15 15 30 45 60 75 


20.3 

424 

22.1 

8.5 

68 

% 

35 3 

52.6 

II 9 



% 

153 

55-9 

17.0 

8.5 

3 4 

% 


Table XXII. — Staples of e category. 

Number of staples.<10 10 30 50 70 90 

Shoulder . 339 390 22.1 33 1.7 % 

. 390 44.1 11.9 5.1 % 

Thigh . 11.9 40.7 37.3 6 8 3.4 % 

Table XXIII. — Staples of ee category. 

Number of staples. o > 10 10 30 50 70 

Shoulder. 153 492 27.1 84 % 

... II9 458 35.6 5.1 17 % 

Thigh. 119 39.0 35.6 6.8 6.8 % 


A wool containing mainly the a or finer staples or hairs is characteristic 
of the shoulders and flanks. About 90 % of the samples of shoulder and flank 
wool examined are more than half formed of this finer staple (155—280). 
In the samples from the flanks, the number of these finer hairs is somewhat 
larger than in the samples from the shoulders. Of the thigh wool about two- 
thirds of those examined have per sample from 155 to 255 of the a and finer 
hairs. Of all the.se parts of the body, the thigh wool samples showed the 
smallest content in the finest categories. 

The thigh wool contains the largest content in h and c staples, and the 
flank wool the least. Wools containing more of a and finer staples have a smaller 
content in h and c categories. 

vStaples of fineness d are generally le*^s numerous than those of h and c 
fineness and are found in larger quantity in the shoulder wool and in less 
quantity on the flanks. The thigh wool contains the greatest content in e 
staples ; about half the samples (47 %) had more than 30 of the.se, while the 
samples of wool from the flanks have the smallest content of e staples; only 
17 % had more than 30. The sample from the shoulders contains 27 %. 

In respect of the ee staples they are less often found in samples of shoulder 
wool and in any case are found to a less degree than in the samples from the 
flanks and thighs. The greatest number are found in wool from the thighs. 

By means of a microscopic examination the degrees of fineness may be 
estimated, on the basis of the percentage composition of the wool. For 
example, the following are the degrees of fineness of shoulder, flank and 
thigh wools: 


Wools 

1 di and | 

e 

i « 

boulder. 

^--- 

44.07 % 
11^7.12 
22.04 1 

1 

27.12 % 

37-30 

32.20 

iiS 81 % 
35 58 

45 76 
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It' will be seen that the degree of fineness d predominates on the shoulder 
wool, on the flanks, degree e and on the thighs ee. On the shoulder, 44 % 
of all the samples examined are of d grade, while e and ee are represented about 
equally. The wools of the flanks show d staples only in rather more than 
one-fourth of the samples examined while grade e is rather more prevalent 
than grade ee. More than 34 samples of thigh wool examined show 

grades ee and e, the former being more common than the latter. 

As the principal quality category of the fleece {Hauptsortiment) is taken 
that which predominates in the fleece, thus, if two of the three parts of the body 
under consideration (shoulders, flanks, thighs) have the same kind of wool this 
will be the principal quality of the entire fleece. If the three parts of the body 
have different qualities, the principal quality is represented by that of the 
flank as covering the largest surface. The principal grade of fineness is de¬ 
fined in the same way. 72.2 % of the animals examined proved to show res¬ 
pectively a principal grade of fineness of e and ce\ 28.8 % had grade d^ or d^. 
Taking as a basis the results of investigations made as to the grade of staple 
fineness on the three parts of the body (shoulder, flank, thigh), data are obtained 
on the fleece uniformity. If the shoulder, flank and thigh wood have the same 
grade of fineness, the uniformity of the fleece is good. If two parts of the body 
only have the same degree of fineness, the uniformity is medium If the three 
parts of the body have different degrees of fineness, the fleece is not uniform. 

In 39,0 % of cases the uniformity of the fleece is good, in 34.2 medium and 
in 6.8 % nil. As is usual with native sheep, a marked absence of uniformity in 
the fleece is rare. 

From microscox^ic investigations on the fineness of the wool the following 
data may be deduced: 

With 52.2 % of the samples examined, the shoulder wool is the finest; in 
39 %, its fineness is intermediate between that of flank and that of thigh wool. 
In only 8.5 % of the samples the shoulder wool is the coarsest. 47.5 % of the 
flank samples are of the finest quality and 49.1 % are of a fineness intermediate 
between that of shoulder and that of thigh wool, and it is only in rare cases 
(3-4 %) the flank wool is of the coarsest quality. The coarsest staple is 
predominant in 88.1 % of the thigh wool samples, and only in 11.9 % of those 
examined is the thigh wool quality intermediate between that of the shoulder 
and the flank wools. 

7. — Means of improving the Karaman sheep. 

The principal value of the flocks of Karaman sheep in Central Anatolia, 
lies in the fact that these indigenous animals, extremely primitive, are still able 
to live in this aaiintry, where the majority of other breeds of sheep cannot 
exist. They manrnge to get the best advantage from the meagre pastures of 
the highlands and are able to exist in spite of insufficient care and unfavourable 
climatic conditions. As a result of the requirements imposed by a harsh climat^^ 
which the animals must be able to resist, a natural selection takes place,/ 
fact, only the most resistant meet these requirements. Their remarkable fru/ 
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ity, and their use of coarse fodder, their power of resistance to unfavourable 
conditions of climate and of feeding, etc., their capacity for travelling long dis¬ 
tances, are qualities which must be preserved. There are two ways in which 
these qualities may be improved and the yields increased. 

It has been seen that the wools e or ee predominate in Karaman sheep. Tur¬ 
key produces an excess of the wools e or ee, but the possibilities of their use are 
limited, and the profit made is very little. A few individuals have fleeces 
d or cd (d,), which are much more satisfactory for manufacturing jiurposes and 
are accordingly in greater demand on the world market. 

Similar conditions to those in Anatolia are found in the regions of Russia, 
where the breeding of fat-tailed sheep is carried on. The breeding is practised 
systematically with a view to the production of wools dy, and d^. Wools of this 
class would be, for Turkey, a much more important article of exportation than 
the wools e and ee. 

This improvement could be carried out by a systematic selection breeding 
using rams with wool d. This, however, would take some considerable time, 
especially as rams with d wool are relatively few. The quickest way to obtain 
any result, would be cross-breeding, as practised in Russia, for the improve¬ 
ment of fat-tailed - sheep. In Russia the good qualities of the indigenous 
sheep, and in part the production of fat in the fat-tailed sheep, have been by 
these means maintained. In Eastern Anatolia, the Kivirdjik sheep are largely 
diffused, and breeding experiments, carried out for some years on the property of 
the President of the State, show that this breed adapts itself well to the condi¬ 
tions of Central Anatolia, provided that the fodder is of moderate quality. In 
the Western provinces, as a result of the change in breeding policy which now 
favours an improved indigenous breed with wool of merino ty|)e, the rams of the 
Kivirdjik breed will be available for cross breeding with the Karaman ewes. On 
crossing the Karaman ewes with an e or ce wool with rams having a c wool, half- 
breeds may be obtained in F* generation, in which the quality of the wool would 
be improved, in the principal fleece quality category, by at least one class. At 
the same time an increase would result in a production to which the peasant farmer 
of Central Anatolia attaches great store, viz., that of milk. The ipiality of the 
meat would also be improved by an application of this same policy. 

The economic importance, from the side of wool production alone, of this 
change in the direction in breeding will appear from the following considerations. 
Kemai, has valued the total wool production of Turkey at i8 million kg. It 
can be stated that about 70% of these wools, that is, I2.f) million kg., comes 
from the Karamans. Taking as a basis the price of 40 kurus (piastres), paid in 
past years by wool spinning factories, it may be reckoned that the wool produc¬ 
tion of the Karamans represents a value of 5.04 million Turkish pounds (of 100 
piastres). As the new method of breeding, using Kivirdjiks, allows an increase 
in production of i % in the first or at latest in the second generation, taking as 
1 base the prices of the wools d and e, this would mean an increase of about 
' %, or 1.7 million Turkish pounds. The increase would be even more, because 
ady at least one-fourth of the Karaman sheep have d wools, and this 
mean a progressive improvement towards the c wools. The wool obtained 
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in this manner could be exported in much greater quantities than the d wool 
available at present, especially if the different classes were graded previous to 
export. 

A great variation is found in the live weight of *the ewes. The differences 
of weight are due chiefly to the fact that the lambs, born at different times, are 
taken away from the mothers at one and the same time, so that the younger 
animals are never able to catch up with the others. By adopting a more reason¬ 
able system of separation, a more equal development could be obtained. Natur¬ 
ally the variation in the milk yield of the ewes plays a certain part in the deve¬ 
lopment of the lambs, a part conditioned by hereditary predispositions and by 
the feeding giVen in different localities, flocks and seasons. 

As already stated, a too early mating or unsystematic inter-breeding have 
also an influence on the development of the animal. The mischief which results 
can never be repaired; but it can be avoided by changing the rams and delaying 
the serving of ewes not having attained their sex maturity. 

Much would be gained by eliminating the period of scarcity, which the lambs 
have often to endure in summer, giving them an additional scientific food ration. 

The growth capacity of the Karaman lambs is undoubtedly stronger than 
with the Karakuls, but full advantage cannot be taken of this owing to the un¬ 
scientific feeding. The heavy losses among the lambs could be avoided by 
replacing unhygienic underground shelters by clay hutments, primitive, it is 
true, but providing sufficient air and light. 

{To he continued). Prof. Dr. W. Spottki. 

Director of the Zooteihmcal Institute 
of Ankara {Turkey) 


Additions and Corrections 

to l)e made in the article The utiijsation of atmospiikkic nitrooen ry mixed crops 
[B. No. 0 (June) and No 7 (July)]. 

In the 1st part (B. No. 0) :— 

page 204 T, line 5, in.stead of Keiche, read Rethe 

page 21T T, under Fig. 2, the following legend should be added: - 

The while columns refer to yields ohtmned without additional nitrogen. 

The black columns refer to yields obtained after the addition of 3y.8 Ag per 
hectare of nitrogen as sulphate of ammonia. 
page 215 T, Note 3, para. 2, line 2, imstead of the amounts of in the grass were 
considerable, read the amounts of N in the grass were considerable. 

In the 2nd part (B. No. 7):— 

page 255 T, after the reference (55) read (Ref.) 

♦(56) ThoMvSon Arwid Wasserkulturversuche mit organischeti vStickstoffverbin- 

dungen, angestellt zur Krmittelung der Assimilation ilxres Stiikstoffes von Seiten 
der hoheren griinen Pflanze. — Acta et Commentationes Universitatis I'artuensis 
(Dorpatensis), A. XXI, 5, p. 1-108. 

and therefore the references 56-85 should read references 57-80. 
page 256 T, after the reference (86) read as (Ref.) / 

*(87) Winogradsky S. (en collaboration avec IleRne Winogradsky) (1936). 

sur la microbiologie du sol, 8^'"o M6moire: Recherches sur les bact<^ries rc/ 
coles des legumineuses. -- Annates de VInstitut Pasteur» Paris, Tome 56, 
p. 221-250. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION:— 


XVITH Congress of industrial chemistry, Barcelona (Spain). 18-24 Octo¬ 
ber, 1936. — As at all the previous manifestations, this Congress will conclude with 
visits to factcfries and excursions. 

Lectures on present day problems will be given during the course of the plenary 
sessions by eminent experts, while, in the ig {Actions, numerous commmiications on 
all branches of chemistry will be presented and discussed. 

Two prizes of 1000 pesetas each will be given to the best cotnmuiiications of a 
scientific nature considered valuable for advancing the progress of industrial applications. 

For all information apply to the Society of Industrial Chemistry, 28 rue Saint- 
Dominique, Paris (7e). 


BOOK NOTICES * 

Atnaldo Lurascht, L*Italia ed %l stw pane, z vols. ( 1 : 453 pp. - II: 330 pp.) 
Rome, 1936, P'ederazione Nazionale P'ascista Panificatori ed Affini. 

‘ In this imjxirtant w^ork, in 2 volumes, the « h'ederazione Nazionale Fascista Pa¬ 
nificatori ed Affini » has collected articles and other writings by Amaldo Litraschi 
published at various times from mzb to 1933. It was thus intended to summarise 
and establish the scientific, technical and economic ]>rinciples which animate the ac¬ 
tivities and puriX)ses.of the Federation in the three wide fields which are at the basis 
of Italian national economy, viz., production of wheats, flours and bread. 

These two volumes; which treat the various questions of a legislative, economic 
atul coqx)rative order discussed by the P'ederation, constitute, together with the 
** Quademi corporativi ” (Journals of the Coqx>ration) published by the same Federa¬ 
tion, a collection of studies w’hicli will serve, within the Bread-making Cor]x>ratioii, 
as a guide to discussions and will facilitate the imderstanding of certain questions 
with which everyone is not familiar, but which should be understood by those whose 
duty it is to discuss them. 

The wwk, as a whole, gives a very clear idea of the remarkable efforts made in Italy, 
during the last few years, to soU'^e the question of bread production, both in resj-XH t 
of improvement of quality and of stabilisation of prices. 

(t. R . 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

THE ACTION OF RADIANT HEAT AND LIGHT RAYS ON THE LIFE 
OF PLANTS. HEATING AND FORCING PLANTS IN THE OPEN AIR 

(Part I) 

The problem of heating, the object of which is to maintain the most favour¬ 
able atmospheric conditions for the life of man, animals and plants, has now 
become of great technical and economic importance in relation to the productive 
capacity of stock-breeding and to intensive and specialised cultivation. 

The theor}^ of a new system of heating of plants in glass houses and in the open 
air is based on the application of the physical laws of radiant heat (invisible infra¬ 
red heat rays) which are part of the laws of light. 

Effects of heat and light on plants. 

Heat and light are among the most important factors which influence the 
growth of plants. By modification of these two factors, taking into account the 
sum of specific radiations emitted by the sun, the amount of absorption by the 
soil, the biological cycle of different plants, humidity and environmental condi¬ 
tions, it is possible to influence effectively the whole cycle of plant development: 
germination, activity’ of the diastases, respiration, as'^imilation, etc. 

For a plant to live and fructify while reaching the maximum of well-being, 
that is, the highest degree of chlorophyll assimilation, it is necessary to secure 
the most exact balance of the effects taken as a whole, as between light and 
temperature. 

Numerous trials carried out in the Cheshunt Research Centre (England), 
in the Wageningen Laboratory (Netherlands), at the Universities of Copenhagen 
and Oslo, at the “ Experimentalfaltet'' in Stockholm, show with remarkable clear¬ 
ness that, for each degree of intensity of light, there is one and only one temp¬ 
erature in which the mechanism of plant assimilation works most efficiently. The 
ratio light: heat, to which may be added humidity, can only be attained with 
difficulty by the farmer who follows the earlier methods of economic regulation 
of ambient heat. What is most important is not the quantity of heat ^ven, 
but the tefHpcrafure reached experimentally, such as will maintain the most suitable 
internal temperature within the organs of the plant 

With a rise of temperature of 8 to lo® C., it may be said in general, that 
the rapidity of the chemical reactions taking place in the plant is accelerated two- 
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fold. The variation curves of the principal physiological functions of plants in 
relation to the temperature show that the rapidity of action of isolated diastases, 
chlorophyll assimilation and respiration present a thermal optimum; on the other 
hand, for transpiration, which increases in function of the temperature, there 
is no optimum, as the temperature causing death is reached before transpiration 
diminishes. However, in respect of growth in general, the various temperatures 
(25 to 400 C) which are optima for the different functions are too high, and 
injurious in a general wa3^ for plants. In each period of development, the optimum 
temperature is usually well below 30^ C and appears to vary between 18 and 23® 
C. On the other hand, beside the differences in optima temperatures noted for 
various j^laiits, the factor of cooling should be taken into account and also its 
influence on the plants which may modify completely the trend or pace of 
further development. The systems based on the treatment of seeds and plants 
to accelerate growth are well known: vernalisation or jarovisation (Lisskxko, 
etc.) (i), refrigeration of fruit trees in pots, the treatment of flower bulbs, etc., 
are commonly used in agricultural practice. Another factor that should be also 
taken into account is the effect of the cooling due to the intense nocturnal radia¬ 
tion in tropical and sub-tropical countries, accompanied by a certain precip¬ 
itation of water caused by the fall in the temperature of the air. This is one 
of the most important factors in the rapid growth and fructification of numer¬ 
ous plants in hot countries. It ma}^ also be said that the effect of cold on the 
biological cycle of plants is as important as that of heat. We are still far from 
ascertaining the combination of the various factors and sym])toms by which it 
will be possible to regulate the growth of plants as we desire, and detailed investi¬ 
gations are still being carried out on the various economic systems of warming 
plants and the simultaneous use of different light rays and of cold. It is certain 
that the recent application of electricity and radiant heat at low temperature 
(radiant panels) gives a new aspect to the question and opens up new possibil¬ 
ities in the field of agriculture and live stock economy (heating of sheds, pens etc., 
stock-breeding, poultry breeding). 

Heat and various forms of heat. — The temiierature level established between 
two bodies not being at the same temperature, so that all the calories lost by 
the wanner body are completely absorbed by the colder body, may be brought 
about in various wa^’s and is the basis of all heating systems. 

The heat which is transmitted from one point to another of the same body 
e, g., through metals, liquids, etc., (steam heating tubes placed in the ground, elec¬ 
tric current) is called conduction heat. Transmission takes place slowly and is 
dependent on the nature of the body heated (good and bad conductors). 

On the other hand, if the heated body is plunged in a colder fluid (gas or liquid) 
exchange is produced which transports the heat by convection. In contact with 
the hot surface, the fluid as it becomes heated diminishes in density, expands and 
rises to the surface, while other cold layers take its place. In this case, the rapid- 


(1) The numbers in brackets refer to Puhheations consulted which will be found at the end of 
Part 2 of this article. 
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ity of the thermal exchanges depends on the mobility of the heated fluid and the 
greater or less degree of facility with which this exchange is produced. 

The third method of heat transmission is by means of radiation with¬ 
out any material agent. Radiant heat (for example, sun heat) is comparable to 
light; it is invisible to the eye, is transmitted freely, at the same speed as light, 
through air and space which are, for it, practically transparent. On the other 
hand, bodies opaque to these radiations absorb it and become heated. For 
example, a surface radiating at 3000C gives instantaneous heat long before the 
air has transmitted it by convection. All bodies emit radiant heat which in¬ 
creases ill function of the temperature; when thermal equilibrium is reached be¬ 
tween several bodies together, they radiate to each other the same amount of 
heat they receive. 

The total quantity of heat transmitted by natural convection and radiation 
between a moderately hot body (absolute temperature Tx) and the air with 
which it is in contact, assumed stationary, at the temperature of T.,, may be 
sufliciently nearly expressed by the equation: 

Q (Kx + K, Y) (T, - T.) 

in which Y is a function of Tx and of T^.. In tracing the curves which give Y 
as a function of T^ — T^, for the various T^, it will be seen that Y varies very 
little and may be considered as almost constant for a given temperature of 
the air t^, and in the interval — 80^ C. of T, — T^. In this interval 
one may even write: 

Y 

-= 0.408 -f o 0044 t. 

average ^ “ 

Warming Plants. 

In the open air, — The surface of the soil during the day receives from 
1.3 to 1.4 calories per minute per square centimeter, in full daylight. A small 
part of this heat is reflected into space, while the greater part is absorbed, 
hence the heating of the soil and of the surrounding air in contact with hot 
bodies. The soil may thus, in the sun, reach 50 to 80^ according to circum¬ 
stances. The heating of living plants is much less marked as they react by 
transpiration, and the temperature of the green organs, owing to this method 
of cooling, remains close to that of the surrounding air. During the night, the 
intense radiation of heat by the soil and the plant causes a cooling which is 
considerably greater in clear nights (damage caused by frost), while an overcast 
or cloudy sky forms a shield which limits the radiation from the soil. 

The important and complex question of research on the radiation of heat 
and chiefly on day and niglU radiation of the atmosphere, from the point of 
view of warming plants in the open air, has been treated by Boutaric and other 
investigators (2). It is not possible, here, to go too deeply into the quevStion as 
a whole series of associated factors should be taken into account, including 
the hour when the temperature is maximum, the height of th(‘ sun and the 
annual cyclical evolution of the various meteorological factors of climate. 
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Temperature measuring apparatus, — It is important to measure the tem¬ 
perature by means of suitable apparatus. The temperature of the soil may be 
measured easily with a mercury thermometer or thermo-electric batteries. In 
the open air, however, measurement of sun temperature is of no value in rela¬ 
tion to that of the air and of the plant and, to obtain more accurate data, the 
thermometer should be placed in direct contact with the surrounding layer 
of air. Instruments of special interest are in use such as the the type of ther¬ 
mometer described by Missenard in the review, Chauffage et Ventilation (Paris, 
I935» No. i); but t3^es of apparatus based on the determination of calorific com¬ 
pensation, that is, such as are capable of radiating heat and ridding themselves 
of heat, in a degree as close as possible to the radiation of the body in question 
(animal or plant), are those which give the best results. Such, for example, 
is the eupatheostat, consisting of a vacuum sphere, blackened on the outside and 
containing a volatile liquid heated by electric current to a given temperature, with 
an insufflaror of deformable metal the movements of which are registered by an 
indicator. The heat supplied by the current being constant, the pressure in the 
interior is directh^ conditioned by the losses in heat of the sphere, due to 
radiation or convection. 

(Hass houses heated by sun only. - It is well known that the radiant neat 
of the sun is composed chiefly of short wave calorific radiations which easily 
pass through glass, penetrate the glass house and heat the soil which, in its 
turn, radiates heat at a temperature much below loo^^. This heat radiation of 
the soil is of long wave length and cannot penetrate the glass, hence the pos¬ 
sibility of producing under glass a heating considerably greater than in the open 
air, while at night, the closed glass house loses its heat only by conduction 
through the thickness of the glass and the soil cools much less than out-of-doors. 

Heat supply. - In a glass house this is provided generally: (i) by means 
of hot air using improved therniosyphon systems; (2) by means of steam; 
(3) ventilation with moistened air; (4) by electric current. But these sys¬ 
tems are imperfect and costly as the heat is transmitted by convection. 

In a glass house heated by the thermos3^phon system, in which hot water 
is circulated by convection in pipes coming from a stove and returning to it after 
partial cooling, the pipes radiate a little heat, but they chiefly heat the air 
by contact and it is the entire atmo.sphere that is heated by convection. The 
thermometer registers both the temperature of the surrounding air and that of 
the plants. On opening the glass lights, the warm air escapes and the glass 
house and plants cool. The great defect of this system, which is used in all 
glass houses at present, supplemented to some extent by a heating of the soil 
by conduction, utilising pipes laid in the soil the surface of which is thus heated, 
is that it employes the air as a vehicle. As result we have the necessity of 
heating all the surrounding air, which transmits a very small amount only 
to the plant, and further the inevitable losses of heat due to opening the glass 
house and renewing the air. It is known that the quantity of heat transmitted 
per unit of time is given by: 


Q = Kv^ (T — To) 
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that is, taking T as the absolute temperature of the radiating surface, To equal 
to the absolute temperature of the surrounding air, and S as the surface of the 
radiator, the heat transmitted is proportional to the surface of the radiator 
and to the power of i«23 of temperature variation, the coefficient X being de¬ 
pendent on the surface and the extent of its roughness. 

Direct transmission of heat by radiation at low temperature. Heating plants 
in glass houses and the open air by means of radiant panels, — The direct trans¬ 
mission of heat by radiation from the source of heat on to the body to be 
heated appears, a priori, as the most advantageous, as it is based on the prin¬ 
ciple of transmission of solar heat which traverses the air without heating it. 
These rays all obey the same physical principle and, if, for example, a spectrum 
is formed of a lens and a prism, the calorific ra3rs are refracted exactly as 
light rays and according to the laws of optics. Heating is nil in the violet, blue 
and green, slight in yellow and orange and intensifies as red is approached, 
the highest heating point being outside the spectrum and originating from the 
infra-red rays, less refrangible than the red rays. 

The use of high temperature heating, such as was practised in earlier 
systems, has many disadvantages: it carbonises the dust and dries the air, it 
is dazzling, burning at certain points and cold at others. Compared to systems 
of diffused heating in which low temperatures may be employed, it has all 
the disadvantages, in respect of lighting, of a very powerful and concentrated 
source as compared to an infinity of other sources of lower intensity (lumi¬ 
nous ceilings, for example). Radiant heat at low temperature should, therefore, 
be utilised At first sight this appears to be a contradiction. All sources 
of heat radiate energy through space. In the last system, the infra-red rays 
emitted by surfaces at low temperature (radiant panels) are reflected according 
to the laws of light. Heat is thus diffused in a given locality just as would 
be light rays emitted by a luminous ceiling. The dark heat is transmitted in 
a straight line and is reflected differently according to the substances in its path. 
Glass reflects infra-red rays, which is a great advantage for heating glass houses. 
The air being permeable by these dark rays, is traversed by them without heat¬ 
ing; the rise of temperature is due solely to the contact of the air with the 
heating panels and the walls touched by the hot rays. In this way there is 
obtained, on an extensive surface* an uniform emission of rays which heat the 
animal or plant at low temperature, this temperature being perfectly uniform in 
all parts of the green house, etc. 

Under such conditions, the plant attains its maximum well-being. The 
air is no longer in movement nor is it dessiccated or filled with dust; also the 
hygrometric condition and the temperature remain constant in all horizontal 
zones between the ceiling and the soil. The walls and ceiling are warmer than 
the air, they heat the air instead of being heated by it. The output of the radiating 
panel is dependent on Its colour and on the composition of the body heated. 
On the other hand, the energy radiated is in proportion to the surface of the 
zone of emission and, as the temperature must be kept low, it is possible to 
regain on the temperature what is lost on the surface and to radiate an equal 
amount of total energy. In contrast to heating by convection, radiant heat 
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raises directly the temperature of the walls and flooring, these being at a higher 
temperature than the surrounding air. Hence the living bodies, found therein^ 
no longer give up their heat to the surrounding walls and, consequently, do 
not suffer from cooling. This brings us to the law of comfort of Peter-Hoffkr: 
« To breathe fresh air within warm walls ». This law is, with all due proportion,, 
exactly the same for the processes of plant life. 

The impression of comfort felt at i8®C in a locality warmed by convection, 
where warm air is breathed, is reached at with heating by radiant panels^ 
which explains the economy in fuel realised utilising low temperature radiation; 
an economy amounting to 25 %. The formation of columns of hot air, called 
«thermals », is avoided, it is possible to ventilate without a noticeable loss 
of heat and, at the same time, heating surfaces and visible pipings are no 
longer needed. 

From the point of view of installation, the radiant bodies (heating panels,, 
etc.) are nothing but serpentine steel plates set in the concrete. They are 
fed by a hot fluid, the production and distribution of which resembles that 
of ordinary heating by radiators. It is by this new process, comparable to 
what takes place when the solar rays strike the soil after passing through the 
air without noticeably heating it, that « heating by radiant panels » has been 
applied. The method will be described at a later point 

In this way, it is possible to influence the biological cycle of plants by 
producing, in certain districts or climates, the conditions necessary for the 
development and forcing of plants, or to prolong, in a given climate, the time 
during which the plants may yield their products satisfactorily. Thus, flowers, 
fruits and early produce may be obtained in the open air in the coldest and 
most varied climates and, also certain plants of hot climates may be brought 
to maturity in temperate countries with relatively small cost, seeds may be 
obtained, and various forage plants or even cereals sprouted for forage may 
be produced intensively in cold countries (vSpangenbekg procesvs) (3). It is also 
possible, by this system, to increase the production of young forage plants 
richer in phospho-proteic substances (Tommasi) and to obtain several cuts, using 
fertilisers and irrigation, or, within doors, by means of processes which modify 
the Spangenberg method, using moveable carriers and shelves containing a 
certain quantity of well watered, renewable soil. 

In fact, besides the elements which should be made available to plants, by 
the soil, the air plays an indispensable part in the assimilation of carbon 
from CO^ and in the plant metabolism. The excessive humidity accumulated 
in glass houses by transpiration favours the development of cryptogamic dis¬ 
eases. The stagnant and vitiated air in glass houses should be renewed while 
avoiding sharp falls in temperature. Whatever the environmental conditions 
may be, flowering and fecundation of plants require plenty of air and light. 
The building up of i gramme of dry matter requires 400 to 700 grammes of 
water which passes through the plant from the roots to the leaves. Great 
discretion should be shown in the use of water. The plant should not be 
drowned when only showing a few half opened shoots, and excessive irrigation 
should be avoided at the very important period of fecundation or when the fruit 
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is on the point of maturity. The degree of humidity in the air is kept con¬ 
stant by repeated syringing and watering, which should be increased with the 
heat of the sun. These operations are carried out indirectly by distributing 
the water on the pipes or other hot surfaces where it evaporates. 

Forcing pi^ants. 

Light, heat and moistare are the principal factors in forced cultivation. Left 
to itself, in a climate where it finds all the conditions essential to its develop¬ 
ment, a plant begins its growth in the spring when the temperature rises above 
a certain degree. A plant, therefore, may be grown or kept in a glass house 
by providing it, artificially, with the quantity of heat normally provided by 
nature. As has already been said, it is far better to produce this environment 
in the open air where the plants benefits by the natural conditions of light 
and vegetation. A plant, left to itself, grows intermittently at first and, during 
this period, may suffer from possible returns of cold before reaching the period 
in which the temperature necessary for its life is constantly maintained. One 
method consists of giving, from the beginning of growth, not sharply, but slowly 
and progressively, the temperature most favourable to the development of the 
plant. This method is excellent as it shortens the intermittencies at the start; 
no artificial heat is required until the gathering time and it is particularly 
adapted to forced crops. If a considerable advance and fruits out of season 
are required in an ordinar}^ glass house, heating apparatus must be used during 
the whole period of development of the fruit by bringing the confined atmosphere 
of the glass house to the temperature which the fruit would properly find in 
the open air if it matured under ordinary conditions. In nature, the tempera¬ 
ture most favourable to flowering is not the best for fecundation, and the 
degree favourable to the formation of the stones and pips is different from that 
required for maturation. It is necessary to operate rapidly, but without too 
much haste, as an untimely wave of heat may render all efforts vain Hence 
certain rules established by horticulturists: (i) Heat less at night than in the 
day (repose of plants and aeration); (2) Never heat the plants abruptly when 
forcing, but accustom them gradually to the temperature required; (3) Heat 
the soil and atmosphere so that the growth of the plant follows a course corre¬ 
sponding exactly to its requirements (bottom heat given to potatoes should 
be more than that given to haricot beans); (4) Proportion the intensity of the 
heat to the nature of the plant, to the humidity of the soil and the atmosphere, 
and to the activity of vegetation. There is a complete change in these methods 
when the principle of radiant heat is applied. 

Action or light on plants and concomitant action of radiant heat. 

The action of heating plants by radiation as proposed by Bigeaui.t (of the 
firm Nessi Bigeault, France) may be made more efficacious by using the direct 
light radiation of the sun or of suitable lamps. It is no longer necessary to 
surround the plant with warm air, but rather to supply it with fresh air and 
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light rays rich in long wave calorific rays which do not heat the air through 
which they pass. The green plants capture a part of the white light of the 
sun which is used by the plant for the effecting of water reduction followed 
by combination with the carbon anhydride and the air, so as to obtain subse¬ 
quent formation of carbohydrates (simple sugars, saccharose, starch, cellulose, 
etc.) and giving off of oxygen. The white light rays have a iiirave length 
varying between 0.8 jx (red) and 0.4 jx (violet). The rays active for photosyn¬ 
thesis are those absorbed by the chlorophyll and, among these, the most active 
are the red and infra-red rays, which supply the most energy. The air enriched 
by carbonic gas (up to a maximum of 10 %, hence the importance of a carbonic 
fertiliser) increases its photosynthetic yield, at equal conditions of lighting; in 
normal light conditions, the green plant absorbs 10 to 20 times more carbon 
anhydride that it gives off in respiration. The nutritive equilibrium of the 
plant will show a deficit with less than normal lighting, while the photosynthe¬ 
tic activity diminishes with excessive lighting. The optimum lighting varies 
according to the species, age, organ, temperature and conditions of progres¬ 
sive adaptation of plants. The part played by light in assimilation is not limit¬ 
ed only to the building up of carbohydrates; ionising light, and chiefly blue, 
violet and ultra-violet light (0.28 = 0.34 pt) are necessary to the plant for the 
formation of albuminoid substances. Light, also, is indispensable for the for¬ 
mation of certain organ-forming bodies such as the rhizocaline which is ne¬ 
cessary for root formation, and to the formation of a series of compounds with 
an oligosynergic action indispensable to animals, such as ascorbic acid, the 
various vitamins, etc. 

The excess radiant energy absorbed and not utilised in photosynthesis sets up 
heating in the plant to which it reacts by transpiration (vaporisation of water, 
concentration of salts in the protoplasmic liquid), a greater absorption of soil 
water by capillarity and a diminution of temperature as a function of the di¬ 
minution of salts (nitrates, etc). 

In the higher plants growing in the soil, the effect of a unilateral lighting 
displaces, towards the lighted cellular wall, the chloroplasts or carriers of chlo¬ 
rophyll, then, if the light is too intense, the chloroplasts arrange themselves in 
lines parallel to the light rays, so that the plant, in very diverse external light¬ 
ing conditions, succeeds, within certain limits, in exposing each of its chloro¬ 
plasts to nearly the same degree of lighting. An accessory consequence of 
photosynthesis is to be found in the sleep movements performed by plants 
(leaflets of trefoil which close at night and open in the day, etc), in the turgescence 
ox flaccidity of the motor cells more or less gorged with water by osmosis according 
as they become richer or poorer in soluble salts as compared with neighbouring 
cells. Another important instance of light acting in a very complex manner, 
is its influence on the growth of plants and on the displacement of organs due 
to inequalities of powth (phototropism). Consequently the impulse to cell 
division, the formation of new cells and the increase in size of cells are mainly 
to be referred to this action of light. While assimilation requires large quan¬ 
tities of luminfous energy, flowering regulated by photoperiodism does not need 
supplementary quantities of light from the moment when assimilation is satisfied. 
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Dutation is the principal factor, also, if the day affords about equal periods of 
light and obscurity alternately, the plant suffers, unless the ^periods of lighting 
and obscurity become very short (flashes of 2 seconds), which increases the 3deld. 

As has been said above, experiments carried out at the Cheshunt Research 
Centre (England), at the Wageningen laboratory (Netherlands),;the Universities 
of Copenhagen and Oslo, the « Experimentalfaltet» of Stockholm, have resulted 
in the conclusion being reached that, for a plant to live and fructify, it should 
attain its maximum of well-being, that is, its maximum degree of chlorophyll 
assimilation. For this there should be a determined relation between the lumin¬ 
osity of the atmosphere and the temperature, and for each intensity of light there 
exists one and only one temperature in which the building up of plant material 
attains its maximum 

The concomitant application to plants, of solar light and other luminous sour¬ 
ces, taking account of the heat supplied and of the humidity, has many very 
complex aspects, above all in respect of the economic application of the forcing 
of industrial crops. In the following section of this article this subject will be 
treated in fuller detail, describing experiments now in progress in the various 
research institutes and stations, as well as some general principles which, in our 
opinion, should be followed. 

[to he continued) G Stampa 

CEREAL SELECTION IN COUNTRIES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 

BASIN: TURKEY (i). 

Asia Minor, which now forms the greater part of Turkey, constitutes a 
sort of bridge uniting Europe with the vast continents of Africa and Asia. 
It was by this bridge that not only the warlike conquering peoples entered 
Europe, but also the pacific penetration of cultivated plants took place. Asia 
Minor is the meeting point of many plants of various origins as they become 
generally diffused; a process on the one side natural, that is, in obedience 
to the laws of nature, and on the other artificial through the action of man. 
After having undergone this first selection, these plants reached Europe bear¬ 
ing traces of the influence of man and the climatic conditions of the countries 
through which they passed. 

Among the countries of th6 Mediterranean basin, Turkey, from the climatic 
point of view, occupies a special place. The Mediterranean climate, which 
is characterised by a mild damp winter, is limited to a zone varying in width 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean and Black Sea. The remainder of the 
country, that is, the Anatolian high plateau, is under the influence of a defini¬ 
tely continental climate. 


(i) Articles on cereal eelection in Xtaly, Tunisia, Algeria and Greece respectively have appeared 
in this J^ulkltn as fc^ows. 1934, Ko. la; 1935, Nos. 7 and. 13, and 1936, No x. 
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Climatic bases. — Five different climatic regions may to be distinguished 
in Turkey: (i) the southern coast of Anatolia with a hot and subtropical 
Mediterranean climate; (2) the coast of the Aegean Sea and of the Sea of 
Marmora, characterised by a cooler Mediterranean climate and subject to the 
Etesian winds blowing regularly from the north-west; (3) the Pontic coast, 
characterised by heavy rainfall throughout the year; (4) the interior of Ana¬ 
tolia with a continental character becoming more pronounced towards the 
east; extreme drought, aggravated by an atmosphere with very little moisture 
and a very severe winter resulting in a twofold arrest of vegetation, one in 
summer owing to lack of moisture and the other in winter owing to the cold, 
the climate of the district of Konya having barely 200 mm. of rainfall per 
annum, approaches desert conditions; (5) lastly the climate of East Anatolia. 
This has not yet been thoroughly studied but is also continental, though as 
the rainfall is adequate (500 to 600 mm.) it is very suitable for cereal cul¬ 
tivation. 

From the point of view of rainfall, 3 zones may be distinguished, demar¬ 
cated by three concentric ellipses: (i) the inteiior zone including the capital, 
Ankara, with an annual rainfall varying between 200 and 350 mm ; (2) the 
intermediate zone with 300 to 500 mm., (3) the external zone, consisting of 
the coastal regions and East Anatolia with 500 to 600 mm. There are also the 
clearly defined zones of Adana, Smyrna and Lake Van, for example, where the 
rainfall is even greater. The Pontic coastal line near Trebizond, has a more 
abundant rainfall exceeding i 000 mm. At Rise the rainfall reaches 2 500 mm. 

The greatly simplified scheme of the climates in Turkey, given above, 
shows the great diversity existing within this relatively limited area. 

Agriculture in the country is adapted to these climatic conditions. There 
are 3 types of agriculture: the Pontic type, the type of the Centre and East 
Anatolia, and the Mediterranean type. This last is of the most interest from 
our point of view, and is found along the whole of the coast line washed by 
the Mediterranean, the Aegean vSea and the Sea of Marmora. The mild and 
damp winter permits continuous vegetative growth and is favourable to the 
cultivation of winter cereals. These are sowm in autumn, benefit by the spring 
rains and ripen before the summer drought has reached its maximum. The 
olive and carob, trees characteristic of the Mediterranean, which require very 
little water, are grown without irrigation. The high temperature of the south¬ 
ern coast and the possibility of irrigation permit the cultivation of cotton 
and sugar cane. Stock-breeding is also of the Mediterranean type with a 
predominance of sheep and goats and nomadic pasturing throughout the whole 
year; the meadow land in the plains is utilised in winter and the pastures 
on the high plateaux in summer. 

The Pontic zone is characterised by maize growing requiring, in non- 
irrigated land, rainfall distributed throughout the growth period. The central 
zone of Anatolia is favourable to the cultivation of summer cereals. 

The diversity of climate is of the utmost importance for the cereal breeder 
and requires decentralisation of work and adaptation to conditions in various 
zones. On the other hand there is a circumstance which affects selection work 
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adversely. This consists in the general type of Turkish farming which the 
Russian scientist Zhukovsky, in his admirable work on agricultural Turkey, 
has described as an " oasis type The very broken nature of the relief of 
the land, the sparsity of population living in settlements often very distant 
from each other and separated by uncultivated regions or impassable mountains, 
the need for collecting at points where water is available to maintain life, all 
this has contributed towards giving Turkish farming a scattered and isolated 
character such as is found in the desert and is particularly characteristic of 
the Sahara. These agricultural centres have often a special climatic and eco¬ 
logical nature. The work of producing varieties suitable to this diversity of 
conditions is extremely difficult for the cereal breeder and is only possible 
in part. On the other hand it is this oasis farming favourable as it is 
to the production and preservation of a great diversity of plant forms, that 
makes Anatolia a veritable treasure house for the breeder. 

Importance of cereal growing. — Turkey is a country with a definitely 
agricultural character and particularly in respect of cereals; of the 6.5 million 
hectares of cultivated land (and 1.25 million hectares cultivated with fruit, 
vines and olives) nine-tenths, that is about 5.75 million hectares, are devoted 
to cereals. Among these cereals wheat (3 million hectares) and barley (1.5 
million hectares) are of outstanding importance in comparison with other 
cereals and, in general, with other branches of agriculture. Barley is an im¬ 
portant article of exportation; There is, on the other hand not yet sufficient 
wheat to supply the requirements of the country itself. The Government is 
most anxious to render the country independent of imported foreign wheat, 
and from this point of view, selective breeding should be a matter of first 
importance. 

Organisation of crop improvement. — This is in the hands of the State. 
It could hardly be otherwise in a country where land ownership on a large 
scale - which always stimulates technical progress - is rarely found and where 
agriculture is still in the primitive stage. A Crop Improvement Service has 
been in existence for 10 years. The extremely varied climatic and ecological 
conditions of the country necessitate the decentralisation of tliis Service, and 
many regional stations have been established, definite regions and schemes of 
work being assigned to each station. With a view to ensuring a homogeneity 
and uniformity of direction to selection work in Turkey, a plan was formed 
for establishing a central organisation for the whole country. The working 
out of the scheme was entrusted to the Agricultural Institute of the University 
of Ankara. This body acts as co-ordinating the work of the local stations 
and directs, on the same general lines, the Service of comparative trials, mul¬ 
tiplication and distribution of good varieties. In addition, the work of this 
central organisation, under the direction of Professor Christianskn-Weniger, 
has a purely scientific orientation. The regional selection Stations function¬ 
ing up to the present are the following; 

(1) Yerilkdy, in Thrace, is engaged in selective breeding of cereals, 
forage plants (lucern, melilot, vetches, sainfoin), leguminous plants (chick peas, 
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beans, lentils), castor-oil plant and poppies for opium production. This Station 
possesses a fairly well equipped laboratory where tests are carried out in bread 
making and the baking quality of flours. The laboratory is also at the disposal 
of all the other Stations in the country. The Station is directed by the well 
known Turkish geneticist, Mirza Gokgoi, (Hacizade), who has made accurate 
analysis of the wheat varieties of the country which forms a valuable basis for 
all further work of selection and hybridization. 

(2) Adapazari, is situated on the north-west coast of Anatolia, and 
undertakes work on maize, wheat and potatoes. 

(3) Nazilli, in the Smyrna region, is occupied with cotton, wheat and 

barley. 

(4) Adana, on the southern coast of Anatolia, deals with cotton, wheats 
leguminous and oil yielding plants. 

(5) Eskisehir, in central Anatolia: wheat, barley, oats, forage and legu¬ 
minous plants. 

(6) Ain central Anatolia: wheat, barley, rye, lucern, sainfoin. 

(7) Antaya, in southern Anatolia: coffee, banana and citrus plants. 

(8) Maltepe, near Constantinople: tobacco. 

In 1936, three new stations will begin work and will be devoted to the 
cultivation of rice, textile plants, and tea, respectively. The net-work of exper¬ 
imental fields for testing new varieties, is still very limited, but will be increased 
as soon as possible. Up to the present, there are 3 principal and 6 secondary 
trial fields. All these institutions come under the Ministry of Agriculture, 
except the Tobacco Breeding Institute which is under the Ministry of Mo¬ 
nopolies. 

There is, in addition, an establishment for sugar beet seed production con¬ 
nected with the sugar factories. Eastern Anatolia, up to the present, is with¬ 
out a plant improvement station, but provision has been made for establish¬ 
ing two stations, one of which, at Erzeroum, will soon be functioning. 

It will be noted that there is thus a distribution of work, which was 
planned by the Ilnd Congress of Turkish Plant Breeders, held at Ankara in 
1932. This Congress, which is in itself proof of the existence of collaboration, 
also established the bases for further collaboration and uniform regulations for 
the whole country in respect of comparative tests and estimation of results. 
The pedigree records, observations, card-index of varieties are uniform and 
organised in such a way as to ensure continuity even where there is a change 
in the direction. 

The multiplication of new varieties is carried out directly by the Impro¬ 
vement Stations or under their permanent supervision, by the State farms 
and by private farmers. As it would be difficult for the small farmer to 
purchase and test new varieties, these are distributed in exchange for an equi¬ 
valent quantity of ordinary seed. Selected seed is under compulsory inspection. 

Economic importance. — Turkey, in respect of selection, has an intrinsic 
importance somewhat difficult to estimate, consisting actually in the richness 
of the country in different forms of cultivated plants. This importance is not 
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limited to the country itself, but is a factor of international significance, as 
Anatolia should supply valuable genes to the whole world. For example, genes 
are found determining precocity, resistance to drought, high content in chemical 
energy, immunity to cryptogamic diseases, etc. In the hands of plant breeders 
these genes constitute a capital of immense importance. Turkey, in fact, already 
for some considerable time has provided varieties which are distributed through¬ 
out the whole world. Mention may be made first of: Koubanka, hard wheat 
{Triticum durum hordeiforme), diffused in Russia and thence introduced into 
North America; Arnautka, another hard wheat; PoUavka, a soft, awnless wheat; 
and‘^Turke, another soft wheat very common in North America (for example, 
in Nebraska and Kansas, it occupies 82 % of the sown wheat area); Saragolla 
(Sarkelle in Turkish), a hard wheat well known in Southern Italy. 

The Russian scientists have mainly been engaged in the study of the diver¬ 
sity of varieties of plants cultivated in Turkey. The material assembled, analysed 
and described by Professor Zhukovsky and his collaborators in their excellent work 
has been carefully studied in the Russian experiment Stations. This work has 
made known the varieties resistant to fusariosis, which are of special interest to 
the Russian breeder including in particular the asiaticum type of hard wheat. 
The type of Indo-European soft wheat appears to be important for cultivation in 
the Nordic ** regions. This type reacts strongly to the longer days and the 
growth period may be reduced by 20 days. There is besides the interesting and 
novel fact of other Turkish varieties of wheat which react in an inverse manner 
to the longer days: the period is prolonged instead of diminished. 

Selective breeding is extremely important for Turkey itself. In respect of 
wheat growing, which dominates agricultural economy in the country, full ad¬ 
vantage should be taken, by means of selective breeding, of the very favourable 
conditions existing in the greater part of the country for the production of 
first quality grain which, even during the crisis, has been in constant demand on 
the world market. Selection in Turkey has already resulted in varieties yielding 
flour of high baking value and all efforts are directed towards producing varieties 
entirely satisfactory from this point of view^. This resiilt is the outcome of 
work in genetics exclusively, while increase in yield may also be obtained through 
improvements in agricultural technique. The work of selection is absolutely 
necessary for standardising cereals which, it its turn, is no less essential to remu¬ 
nerative marketing of the crops. Cultivation of selected varieties will enable 
Turkey to export considerable quantities of wheat of first quality and homogeneous 
in type. It would not be difSicult, by combining selective breeding with more 
scientific farming, to double the average yield which, up to the present, has only 
attained the modest figure of 7 to 9 quintals per hectare. 

One result of selective breeding is to render the harvest more regular. Se¬ 
lected varieties well adapted to local conditions are more resistant to unfavourable 
weather conditions which cause such wide variations in yield., in fact, wheat 
production in Turkey which is on an average 2.5 million tons, may fall, in a 
year of cold or extreme drought, to 1.5 million tons and may reach 3 million 
tons in a good year. This margin between the maximum and minimum product 
ion, so disastrous for agricultural economy, is reduced by employing new varie-^ 
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ties. The differences between the varions local climates are however very greats 
and in addition there are periodical variations in these local climates. The question, 
therefore, arises whether it will be possible to find a variety which has sufficient 
adaptability to succeed in every year. Trials have been made on a large scale 
to solve this question whether, under the special conditions in Turkey, it is not 
preferable to sow an artificial mixture of 3 or 4 selected varieties instead of only 
one variety. These varieties should correspond to each other as far as possible 
from the point of view of early ripening, satisfactory development, baking qual¬ 
ity, etc, and should be chosen so as to guarantee the success of one or other of 
them, even under the most extreme conditions. In this way the security of the 
harvest will be increased, even if at the expense of quantity. It would, natu¬ 
rally, be no easy task for the breeder to compose such an optimum mixture. 

In respect of barley, in view of the uncertainty due to summer droughts 
attending spring sown crops, the principal problem lies in establishing a variety 
which, although winter sown, will be suitable for brewing. 

Owing to the production of winter varieties resistant to cold, oats are des¬ 
tined to occupy a much more important place than they have up to the present. 
Their use as forage may involve very important new possibilities. 

Inifoduction of foreign varieties, — At the Yesilkoy Station, the introduction 
of foreign varieties likely to prove successful in Turkish conditions, was from the 
first considered with a view to making available to farmers as soon as possi¬ 
ble varieties superior to those existing in the country. Eight years ago, among 
a series of wheat varieties, the famous Mentana, produced by Strakpeu.1, was 
introduced and tested. This variety has become popular with farmers, and 
quickly spread throughout the coastal regions of western Anatolia so that now 
one-third of the wheat fields in the regions of Manissa and Soke, and one-eighth 
in that of Balykessir, are sown with this variety. In these regions Montana, in 
contrast with the native varieties, does not suffer from lodging or rust. In other 
regions, notably in the part of the country south of the Taurus Montains this 
variety is also resistant to black rust, but unfortunately, it is subject to attacks 
by various insects, so that in this case varieties of hard wheats resistant to these 
insects are preferred. On the other hand, Montana and certain varieties intro¬ 
duced from Cyprus, owing to their extreme precocity, escape the ravages of Eary- 
gaster integriceps, a very destructive insect in Southern Anatolia. Generally 
speaking in respect of cereals it has been considered preferable to abstain from 
introducing foreign varieties and to concentrate entirely on improving national 
varieties. With regard to cotton, on the other hand, recourse has been had 
chiefly to varieties introduced from abroad. 

Breeding from native varieties, — American and European breeders have 
been compared to those who try to obtain juice from a lemon which has already 
been squeezed dry. Varieties of cereals as a whole, after centuries of natural 
selection and artificial breeding by farmers and to still greater degree by profes¬ 
sional breeders, have lost elasticity owing to impoverishment in genes, so that 
the introduction of primitive varieties carrying fresh genes is imperative. In 
Turkey the reverse is the case. In Anatolia, the wheat fields contain a remark^ 
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abte riclmess of forms. It is difficult to find a field which does not contain not only 
different forms and varieties, but also different species and genera. The wheat 
fields ate always invaded by rye and in places also by forms of cultivated oats. 
The miture of various spedes of wheat is a general phenomemon. As to the 
small species, agricultural and botanical varieties, and forms composing a field 
of grain, their diversity is astonishing. This extraordinary polymorphism, though 
undesirable from the point of view of the practical farmer, is for the breeder a 
phenomemon of the utmost value. 

The aspect of Turkey from the point of view of varieties is the result of the 
geographical conformation and climate spoken of above. In Anatolia, there 
are hard wheats which show the greatest diversity and are of the highest impor¬ 
tance. Anatolia, undoubtedly, forms part of the centre of origin of these wheats 
and almost all varieties of this cereal are found. Soft wheats take a secondary 
place, though their importance is great for the breeder, both Turkish and other¬ 
wise. Anatolia is characterised by an abundance of forms of soft spring wheat 
and soft, awnless wheat; and is probably the cradle of this type of wheat which 
has spread so widely throughout Europe and America. Thirty four varieties of 
soft wheat have been determined in Anatolia, almost all spring wheats. The 
importance of .soft wheats increases from west to east. They are chiefly culti¬ 
vated on the Anatolian high plateau where the richness of forms is greatest. On 
the other hand the diversity of hard wheats and rivet wheats covers the Medi¬ 
terranean region of Asia Minor, and thence the hard wheats have spread towards 
the north. The Koubanka type, which has become important in Russia, still 
exists in Asia Minor. 

The third place is occupied by Triticum compactum. This wheat is chiefly 
found in the eastern parts almost always accompanied by soft wheat. The rivet 
wheat (Triticum turgidum) is of less importance though in places it is dominant. 
Triticum polonicum appears to have been introduced from Syria; Tr. persicum is 
found on the eastern frontier. The absence of Tr, spelta may be noted in Ana¬ 
tolia; Tr, sphaerococcum does not exist in Turkey; on the other hand, the new 
species Tr, Vavilovi, with branched ears, has been discovered recently in the vi¬ 
layet of Van. Wild wheats of the spelt type are found frequently in almost all 
Anatolia. 

The variations in size between various forms of wheat appear from the data 
furnished by Mirza Gokgoi.: the weight of looo grains varies from 23 to 87 
grammes; the length of the straw from 80 to 170 cm.; that of the ears from 2.5 
to 13 cm.; the period of maturation may vary by 35 days according to the 
variety. 

It is certain that, though it cannot be verified in detail, the different peoples 
who have inhabited present day Turkey have exercised a profound influence 
from the point of view of varieties. They have increased the number of kinds 
of cereals by importing new varieties, they have eliminated others which were 
unsuitable to their needs, and they have thus carried out an important work of 
selection throughout the centuries. Barley grown in Anatolia, in spite of the great 
diversity of varieties, is the product of popular mass selection combining the 
characters which have been found useful. 
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Winter forixis of cereals have become differentiated under the influence of 
the Mediterranean climate and the type of farming practised in the western and 
southern coastal zone. In the high plateaux, on the other hand, the dry au¬ 
tumns and the severe wintters do not permit winter crops and have resulted in 
the differentiantion of early spring forms during the course of a natural and 
artificial selection, although possibly unintentionaly, throughout the centuries. 

This was the state of affairs when, lo years ago, the various plant improve¬ 
ment Stations undertook to improve the native varieties by careful breeding and 
systematic methods. 

Wheat. — Among the 8 Government Stations for Plant Improvement, 6 
are occupied with wheat, which shows the importance now attributed, with rea¬ 
son, to this crop. The work of the Stations of Eskisehir, Yesilkdy, Adapazari 
and Ankara has already resulted in obtaining varieties which are well established 
and have been subsequently distributed to farmers. In order to provide as wide 
a basis as possible for breeding, local varieties were first collected from all parts 
of the country. The i6oo different varieties thus collected were classified accord¬ 
ing to their morphological and ecological characters [and from this classification 
were obtained i8 ooo different forms among which 22 new varieties were dis¬ 
covered. 

Breeding work was started at Halkali in 1926 and continued at Yesilkdy, 
near Constantinople, in 1931. The first results of breeding led to obtaining the 
variety No. 1133, taken from a crop grown in the vilayet of Smyrna and belonging 
to Tnticum durum, var. erythromelan, a hard wheat with brown ears, smooth, and 
with black awns. The grains are light brown, weight 57 grammes per 1000 grains, 
protein content 15.2 %, This wheat is very suitable for bread making, and gives 
a bread with an agreeable taste and pleasant odour. 

During the course of comparative trials carried out in Thrace and in the north 
west of Anatolia for 3 consecutive years, this wheat proved to be immensely su¬ 
perior to local wheats, and even superior to Mentana so that the famous Italian 
variety has not been able to withstand the competition of this wheat in these 
regions. 

The Anakara Station, which started work in 1927, has bred the hard wheat 
No. 65-29 \vhich was put on the market in 1933. The Eskisehir Station began 
work in 1925 and in 1931 placed on the market the variety No. 702, a soft wheat, 
awned, with yellow ears and grain, weight 33 grammes per 1000 grains. 

At Yesilkoy for the last 5 years, numerous crossings have been made, using 
as parents 2 native varieties, with a view to combining the good qualities of both, 
or, preferably, a native variety and a foreign variety, chiefly Mentana. Efforts 
were directed, for example, towards giving the local variety No. 1181, a variety 
very resistant to lodging and rust, but too late, the precocity of Mentana. Among 
these hybrids several choice kinds have already been chosen which from the exter¬ 
nal aspect appear to be promising. One or two yesLts will elapse before carrying 
out general selection with the whole crop resulting from the hybridization. It 
is only following individual selection and comparative tests that it will be pos¬ 
sible to form an idea of the practical results obtained by hybridization. * One 
of the most important questions will be the baking quality. 
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Barley. ~ The best brewing barleys in Turkey are produced in the regions 
with a Mediterranean climate.^^ This climate, owing to autumn and winter 
rains, is favourable to winter barleys. The greatest number of winter forms are 
found here, while spring barleys are found in the interior of Anatolia. The line 
of demarcation between the two forms is clearly defined. Barleys in the Medi¬ 
terranean region have a low protein content (8 to g %) and a high starch content 
(52 to 58 %). Barleys in the interior of < Anatolia have a protein content rising 
to 12 %. This difference characterises the latter as good brewing barleys and 
the other as good forage barleys. 

Selection work with barley is still in the early stages. The Yesilkoy Station, 
after careful trials, has recently produced a four-rowed barley, No. 160. It was 
taken from a crop in the region of Sivas, in central Anatolia. It is a variety 
with a high yield, excellent for forage and especially adapted to conditions in 
Thrace and in the north west of Anatolia. The Eskisehir Station has produced 
a spring two-rowed barley which has given satisfaction. The Anakara Station, 
has also solved a question of extreme importance for farmers in Turkey by pro¬ 
ducing a two-rowed barley, of good quality and sufficiently resistant to cold for 
winter cultivation. 

Oats. — No. 138, produced at Yesilkoy, is a winter form of Avena sattva. 
It is resistant to cold and yields harvests which, during a period of 5 years, have 
been on an average 15 % higher than those of oats cultivated up to the present 
in Thrace and Western Anatolia. The Eskosekir Station has also distributed, 
for the last 2 years, a variety of winter oats adapted to conditions in Central 
Anatolia. 

After the hard winter of 1928-1929, the idea of establishing a variety of sum¬ 
mer oats was again entertained and No. 200 was produced which gave good 
results. However, in 1934, a year of drought, it u as observed that spring sowing 
of oats was very risky. 

While the cultivation of the common oats, Avena fatua sahva, was introduced 
into Anatolia in recent years, that of Byzantine oats, A. sterths byzanttna, has 
been practised from the most ancient times. This last species is a Mediterranean 
type and is grown in regions with a Mediterranean climate. It is found in the 
greatest diversity in Asia Minor. This species is rich in typical autumn forms 
w^hich render it valuable for regions with dry summers, it is also resistant to 
crown rust and, owing to its strong straw, also to lodging. According to trials 
carried out in Russia, these oats, after having been subjected to vernalisation, 
exceeded in precocity all the known varieties of ordinary oats. Introduced into 
Russia, it is well established in the cotton growing districts of Gandja where 
it has been multiplied. 

Rye. — According to Zhtjkov^ky, Anatolia has been and is the arena 
of greatest differentiation " for rye. All forms and ecological species are found 
there, both for cultivated and for wdld rye. It must, therefore, be admitted that 
Anatolia is the place or origin of rye. For breeders, the Anatolian ryes present 
very important characteristics: the weight of the grain reaching 45 grammes 
per 1000; 3 grained spikes; exceptionally long ears; resistance to shedding self- 
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fecundation. The perennial rye, Seo^e montamm, is important from the point of 
view of its tendency to produce pluriannual cultivated ryes. The preference now 
given to wheat throughout the world has so far prevented the possibilities offered 
by AnatoHan ryes being tried out by selective breeding# 

The Ankara Station multiplies the Petkus rye and distributes the seed. 

Maize. — The Adapazari Station is occupied with this cereal which has a 
local importance. The improvement of varieties, from the points of view of 
quality and quantity is in progress. 

Conclusion. — To sum up, if what has been said is reviewed in retrospect, 
it will be noted that Anatolia is astonishingly rich in different species, varieties and 
forms of cereals originating at this point of junction between three great continents: 
Asia, Africa and Europe, and transformed, during the centuries, by the combined 
action of nature and of the farmers of different races and origins, who inhabited 
this peninsula. The phenomenon of oasis cultivation (local agricultural centres 
isolated from each other) has played a considerable part in the formation of the 
varietal aspect which is evident at present in the country and which is of great 
value to the breeder, both Turkish and otherwise. 

In the majority of plants cultivated from the earliest times in Anatolia there 
may be seen, according to Professor Zhukovsky, the hand of man, the objetct 
he had in view, the seal of the work of improvement. This former work of 
selection, which has given the plants the cachet of cultivation and a certain uni¬ 
formity, in spite of their natural polymorphism, appear particularly marked in the 
hard wheats and the soft awnless wheats. P'rom a study of the wheats culti¬ 
vated as a whole in Anatolia it is realised that we have here the periphery of the 
area of origin of vulgare and compactum wheats on the one hand, and of durum 
and turgidum on the other. The line of demarcation between the two first and 
the two second coincides with the limit dividing Mediterranean agriculture from 
that of the centre of Anatolia. 

The scientific improvement of plants, organised for the last lo years, is en¬ 
tirely in the hands of the State. The climatic and economic conditions having 
rendered necessary a decentralisation and a distribution of work, co-ordination 
and collaboration has been assured by a most careful organisation and a 
central direction placed under the supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Neglecting, generally speaking, the idea of importing foreign varieties and 
using the immense richness in divers forms as a basis, the Turkish breeder has 
succeeded, in the course of a few years, in producing improved varieties greatly 
superior to the native varieties previously grown. The new varieties placed a,t 
the disposal of farmers in exchange for equal quantities of ordinary grain have 
been well received and today practical farming is already profiting from the re¬ 
cently established breeding work carried out in Turkey. 

This article cannot be concluded without a grateful acknowledgement of the 
valuable information provided by: Professor Christiansen-weniger (University 
of Ankara) and Mirza Gokgoe, Director of the Yesilkoy Station. 


N. Von Gescher* 
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CONTRIBUTION TO STUDIES ON SHEEP BREEDING’IN TURKEY 

{Part III) (•) 

II. — BREEDING OF KIVIRDJIK SHEEP IN WESTERN ANATOLIA. 

I. — Diffusion of the Kivirbjik sheep. 

Apart from small districts, the main area of difEusion of the Kivirdjiks lies 
in Western Anatolia, along the line indicated in Part I: Kutuya — Esldshehr 
— Aydin. In these districts which border on those where the Karaman sheep 
are raised, and also to some extent in the eastern provinces, the flocks are often 
crossed with the Daglic and Kamaknruk breeds. In Thrace Kirvidjik sheep are 
found exclusively . 

In the western provinces of Anatolia, the Kivirdjik sheep are thus the predo¬ 
minant breed. The designations Elivirdjik and Pirlak are interchangeable. Ishan 
Abidin regards the Pirlaks as a crossing commonly made between Daglic rams 
and Kivirdjik ewes, while the Kamakuruks represent the inverse cross. From 
the evidence of breeders, however, it would seem that this distinction and this 
designation are not always correct. Thus, for example, some animals are design- 
hted as Pirlak which in their characteristics and their tail formation do not 
differ from the Kivirdjiks and do not result from the crossbreeding indicated. 
To some extent, accordingly, the designation Pirlak appears to be directly applied 
to Kivirdjik sheep. 

In breeding Elivirdjiks account is taken of milk, flesh and wool production ; 
in comparison with all other breeds, with the exception of Sakke ewes, their milk 
production is higher. In respect of the three products there exist considerable 
variations between the different flocks in the country, so that now one and now 
another production predominates. The particulars here given relate to the 
Kivirdjik sheep of Anatolia and not to those of Thrace. 


(*) Part I: la BuU . No. 7 (July) - Part-11: la BM . No. 8 (August). 
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2. — Maintenance, alimentation and breedino. 

In the west of Anatolia, in the region where the Kivirdjiks are found, sheep 
farming is chiefly based on pasturage. The quantity and quality of the feed is 
mainty dependent on the precipitations. In the provinces, relatively heavy 
rains occur in January, February and March, the total precipitations in those 
months being nearly equal to those of the spring and autumn together. During 
the summer, it very seldom rains; the coastal regions however profit by the 
influence of the sea. Following on the winter and spring rainfall, together with 
a high temperature, vegetation develops rapidly and forms a fairly dense cover, 
in which herbaceous plants grow taller than the grasses. When the moisture 
fails, the vegetation soon dries up, and only in some valleys having subsoil water 
and in hilly and mountainous regions which are sheltered by bushes or trees, does 
it persist during the entire year. 

The cultivation of forage crops is in its initial stages; lucerne is only occasion¬ 
ally grown, although its cultivation is possible to some extent in large di.stricts 
of the West even without irrigation. Maize is grown for grain production; it could 
also serve as a green fodder. Vetch and clover are almost entirely absent. 

In the hot summer months, grazing is only possible in the early morning and 
after sunset. The grazing period, therefore, is concentrated into a few hours a 
day. As Beeler remarks, this necessitates grazing wherever the flocks happen 
to be, without regard to good or bad conditions. In the treeless districts of the 
West, summer shelters for the sheep are found. On wooden stakes rests a roof 
of branches, reeds or straw, under which the sheep remain during the heat of the 
day. The sheeps’ dung is taken out and heaped up outside in mounds. According 
to Beller, when the ground is dry, this practice does not cause any danger of 
infection. However, when the soil is sufficiently moist, it renders possible the 
development of larvae from the eggs of parasites. In this case, the accumulation 
of dung causes great danger of infection. 

In the summer, the sheep have to graze on the stalks of dried-up grasses and 
plants ; it is only in the hollows and on the mountains that any green pasturage 
is left. As retreats for the sheep in the hot summer months, recourse is had 
to the high lying mountain pastures especially those of Olympus, Mysia and 
Mount Ida. On Olympus and all the mountain ranges of Ke§i§, these mountain 
pasturages are so extensive that up to 30,000 sheep could be maintened there 
of late years. Even if the summer rains fail, the dew is sufiicient to provide 
the plants with the necessary moisture. To reach these mountain pasturages, 
considerable travelling powers are required of the sheep, as they have to cover 
200 to 300 km. before arriving at these .summer pastures. When the sheep return 
from the mountain pastures, they are grazed on the stubble fields of the valleys 
and there find sufficient nourishment. 

In the Western provinces the grazing lands have been unfavourably affected 
by agricultural development. Farming, fruit and garden cultivation, especially 
also fig and olive growing have greatly restricted the grazing areas for sheep ; so 
that to-day, these are found chiefly in the less favourable plains and depressions,, 
which have not yet been cultivated. But, generally these regions are, as Beller 
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indicates, not healthy, as they are to a large extent swampy and inundated lands^ 
and therefore act as breeding places for the larvae of parasites. 

Drinking places near the sun shelters and folds hardly exist. Natural wa¬ 
tering places such as rivers, lakes, swamps, more rarely wells and springs are util¬ 
ised. As BEnnER points out when swampy streams and rivers serve as drinking 
places, there is danger of infection. Before moving to the fresh mountain pastures 
in spring, the young sheep may already have been infected. 

In Western Anatolia, the winters are generally very mild, so that the tempe¬ 
rature seldom falls below freezing point; also snow storms are less frequent and 
less abundant .than in central Anatolia. Heavy snow fall only takes place in the 
mountains, chiefly the Ke^i^ mountains, which are left by the flocks in autumn. 
As a result of the mild winters, the sheep can graze practically the whole 3^ear ; 
only on cold snowy days and during continuous rains, do they remain in the sheep 
folds. As a winter feed, the Kivirdjiks receive chiefly straw, which sheep eat 
readily, only occasionally do owners of flocks give as an additional feed, hay, 
barley or sesame cakes, in quantities varying greatly with the breeders. As a 
rule, an additional ration of lo to 20 kg. of barley per 100 sheep, and 50 to too 
kg. of hay and straw may be calculated, but most of the sheep find their own 
nourishment on the pastures, even in winter. 

In the plains of the West, the winter sheej)folds with clay walls and roofs 
of clay, straw, reeds or corrugated iron predominate. Even during the winter 
the sheep pass the greater part of the day in the open; only on very snowy or 
wet days, do the sheep remain in the folds. These consist sometimes of low 
shelters open on one side, or even with a kraal-like ” fence or enclosure. 

In a flock of 750 to 800 sheep, there are on an average 35 to 40 rams; 20 
ewes are usually reckoned for every ram. The rams go with the ewes to the pas¬ 
tures throughout the year, and hence mating is uncontrolled. It is however 
claimed that more use is made of the older than of the younger rams. Breeders 
hold the view that shearing results in increased sex activity. This much is 
correct, that shearing stimulates metabolism but that any other effect results 
has yet to be established. In some flocks, during the breeding period, the 
rams receive an extra nourishing ration, usually composed of barley. In some 
flocks, it is customary to choose as breeding rams animals bred in the flock itself. 

A delicacy of constitution and a reduction in size may be, in part, regarded 
as the result of such measures. Most of the ewes and rams are removed from 
the flock as soon as they reach the age of 5 years. 

From breeders* information, 8 to 15 per cent of the ewes remain sterile. 
This is more often the case with young ewes, which abort more frequently than 
the older ones. It is calculated roughly 2 to 5 per cent of the ewes abort. 
The data in this respect show little agreement, sometimes these losses are 
given as 5 per cent, other times up to 25 per cent. In autumn, when the ani¬ 
mals are in a well nourished condition, they easily become in heat, so that the 
lambing period is shortened. 

According to the climatic conditions and to the market demand for lambs 
and milk, the lambing period varies from one region to an other. In the 
vicinity of Istanbul, some times it takes place in December, occasionally even 
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earlier, and in February and March, the lambs are offered for sale. In the 
neighbourhood of Adrianople (Edirn^), lambing is mainly in January, and 
usually, at least 2/3 of the ewes have lambed in the course of that month. 
The principal period of lambing is about the middle of January, though some¬ 
times, it continues through February and to the beginning of March. In the 
Western Anatolian provinces, lambing begins about January and extends 
according to circumstances to 15 March. In the neighbourhood of Brusa, the 
lambing season is calculated to last 45 days, though it generally extends over a 
somewhat longer period. 

Sometimes onl}'^ the ewes whose lambs are not to be kept, are milked, some¬ 
times all the lambing ewes. Generally the lambs are weaned at the beginning 
of May, and from that day begins the proper milking period. Before this pe¬ 
riod the ewes are usually milked once a day. Notwithstanding the different 
ages of the lambs, they are all separated from the mother ewes at the same time, 
so that their development varies greatly and the youngest animals are very 
backward. 

When most of the lambing is finished, about the beginning of March, the 
animals fit for breeding or raising are separated from the weaker and less de¬ 
veloped animals which are sold. The ewes thus culled are often put up for 
sale together with their lambs. Sometimes these animals are partially fatten¬ 
ed on the pastures before selling. The wethers are generally disposed of 
during January. 

3. — The characteristics of the Kivirdjik sheep. 

The coat, consisting of wool mixed with stiff hairs, is usually white. In 
the western provinces, however, are also found sheep with brownish, brownish- 
black, complete black or spotted coats. Generally the white Kivirdjiks (Belka- 
Kivirdjik according to Vetueani) are differentiated from the brown Kivirdjiks 
{called Karnabat by Vetueani). The white Kivirdjiks have sometimes a pure- 
white head and white legs. Very frequently on the head or legs, often on both 
at once, dark brown or black patches are found, more rarely ochre yellow or 
orange. On the white fleeces, pigmented patches are also sometimes seen. 
Speckled heads and legs are quite usual, but such a colouring of the entire body 
is less often found. Not only the wool but also the skin may be pigmented. 

The live weight of the Kivirdjik sheep is given by Vetueani as 25 to 40 
kg., and that of the wethers with good nourishment may attain 70 kg. Accord¬ 
ing to this writer, the white Kivirdjik sheep have a higher live weight than the 
pigmented ones, which view also coincides with our own observations. From 
evidence collected from about 90 sheep, an average live weight of 34 kg. was 
found ranging betwen 25 and 46 kg.; usually it lies between 30 and 40 kg. 

In Turkey, the flesh of the Kivirdjiks is considered the best meat, as is 
evident from the prices. In comparison with the Karamans, the flesh is decided¬ 
ly more tender and more juicy; if the animal is well nourished there is less fat 
under the skin and at the tail than with the Karaman sheep, but fat is found 
also between the muscle fibres. 
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With regard to types, decided variations are found. One type which is 
seldom met with, represents the extreme type of native sheep having a fairly 
long and narrow neck. These animals are remarkably tall and very slender 
especially in the thorax; they have a pointed rump and are very small-boned. 

In the other extreme, there are found animals standing lower, with broader 
thorax and pelvis. The convexity of the ribs is decidedly more pronounced 
than in the previous type, and the rump is less massive and less pointed. At 
times these animals have thighs well developed on the inner side but less well 
on the outer. The neck is shorter and narrower, and the head is of medium 
length and narrow. Between these extremes, different variations are found. 
The measurements of the second type are as follows: 

Height at withers: 6o to 71 cm. with an average of 65.9 cm. 

Height at back: 62 to 73 cm., average 68 3. In half of the animals, the 

height at back exceeds that at withers, and in nearly all of the animals, the height 
at crupper is more than that at back. Only in 15 per cent of the animals 
was the height of the back less than that of the witheis, and in 10 per cent, 

the height of the back was equal to that at crupper. 

Total length of body: 66 to 74 cm, average 70.8. Only in 3 animals was the 
length equal to the height at withers. It is usually greater. 

Depth of thorax: 37 and 42 cm, with an average of 40 cm, or 60 per cent, 
of the height at withers. 

Breadth of thorax: 17 to 22 cm, average 19.8, or 30 per cent, of the height 
at withers. 

Breadth of pelvis: rq to 24 cm., average 21.9 or 33.2 per cent of the height 
at withers. 

The fore hock has a cincumference of 7 to 8 cm., on an average 7.9 cm. 

Length of the head: 23 to 27 cm, with an average of 24.4, or 37 per cent, 
of the height at withers. 

Maximum breadth of head: 12 to 15 cm, average 14 cm, or respectively 21.2 
per cent, of the height at withers. 

Native sheep usually have a strong and somewhat drooping ear of medium 
length. The length is often double the breadth; sometimes short and decidedly 
stumpy ears are also met with. 

The ewes are on the whole practically hornless. They are found, however, 
to have stumps, small horns spindle-shaped in section, and also occasionally 
transition forms to .stronger horns, similar to those of rams. 

The horns of the rams are powerfully developed and show more similarity 
to those of the Zigaya than those of the Merino sheep. Only the spiral nearest 
the head is thicker, while the axis of the open spiral of the horn leans slightly 
forward and downwards. Sometimes the horns cannot be distinguished from 
those of the Zigaya, and sometimes Merino influence can be discerned. 

In the tail formation of the Kivirdjik sheep considerable differences are 
found. Sometimes a longer, thinner tail is met with, which reaches to the 
hock joint, sometimes there is a more or less shortening with a smaller or larger 
fat layer at the base; the formation of the fat layer also varies. Generally the 
thin tail end comes heart shaped from the gradually narrowing long base. A 
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slight curve may also be found in the tail end. Contrary to our statement, 
Vktui^ani says that the long thin tail reaching to the hock joint is a charac¬ 
teristic of the Kivirdjiks. According to his observations, the Kivirdjiks belong 
to the breed of typical native sheep with long thin tails. In the Brusa abbat- 
toir, he saw sheep which were said to be Kivirdjiks, but were merely crossbreds 
between Kivirdjik and Daglig sheep, and these had conical shaped tails. Accord¬ 
ing to our own observations made on large Kivirdjik flocks in the western provin¬ 
ces, sheep with decidedly long thin tails, reaching to the hock joint, are considered 
exceptions. Variations between a long thin tail and a pronounced fat tail 
predominate. The animals with long thin tail were precisely those nearest to 
the Zigaya t3^e. 

According to VETunANi, the white Kivirdjiks have relatively shorter tails 
than the pigmented ones; this on the whole is proved correct. 

The constitution of these sheep is normal and corresponding to that of indi** 
genous domesticated sheep, as is also showm b}^ the average strength of their 
hide. In the animals of some breeds, the bone structure tends to become finer 
rather than coarser. This is caused by the want of calcium in the soils of the 
alluvial districts, and also by the lack of albuminous substances in the nourish¬ 
ment of the young sheep. 


4. — Milk production. 

Among the Anatolian breeds, the Kivirdjik sheep and the Sakke sheep are 
in the first rank as milk producers. Vetuuani gives the quantity of milk as 
being from 40 to 60 kg. According to his observations, the pigmented Kivirdjiks 
yield more milk than the white sheep, a statement not always confirmed by 
the breeders. Sometimes the latter calculate the average yield at 30 kg. only 
when the Kivirdjiks are regularly grazing, sometimes, however, the figures run 
between 30 and 60 kg. Kadri, for thiee consecutive days, examined the milk 
yield of 100 ewes, of different ages, and established an average of 274,5 gm., which 
for a milking period of 5 months represents an average of 41.3 kg, per year. 
According to observations made in the Brusa School of Agriculture, a yearly 
average may be taken of 30 to 40 kg. o milk with 5 to 6 per cent fat. When the 
animals receive an additional ration, the milk yield is increased by i kg. per day. 

The great variations which lie in the milk production of some Kivirdjiks 
are shown by the milk testing experiments carried out by Ekrem Rustu on 
15 sheep in 1931. These sheep were milked once a day for 46 days and twice 
a day for 132 days. During the whole lactation period, a quantity of 24 kg. 
was obtained in the first case and no kg. in the second; an average of 70 kg. 
was milked from the 15 animals. Certain variations are also found in the fat 
content of the milk of some animals; in one case the average was 6.6 per cent 
fat content and in another 8.2, on a general average the milk of the 15 Kivirdjiks 
contained 7.7 per cent fat. 

The lactation period of the Kivirdjiks lasts, as also according to Vetuuani, 
sometimes 4 to 5 months, sometimes 6 months, and in exceptional cases, with 
good pasturages, 7 months. 
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The sheep owners who only have a few sheep, use the milk themselves chief¬ 
ly for making butter and cheese for daily use, and as a reserve stock for the 
winter. The large sheep breeder during the lactation period makes a contract 
with itinerant cheese merchants, who undertake to buy, from a certain day 
and generally for three months, the entire amount of milk obtained. At the 
expiration of the contract, the milk then produced is utilised by the owner. 
In the western provinces, ewes milk also plays an important part in yoghurt pro¬ 
duction. 


5. — Wool production 

In quality the wool of the Kivirdjiks lies mainly between h and e, with 
predominance of the categories c, cjd and d. According to Vetulani, the Kara- 
cabey-Kivirdjiks have a poorer quality wool (assortment c to d with c predo¬ 
minating) than the other Kivirdjiks for the following reason. The Albanian 
shepherds in charge of the flocks in the Sultan’s former domains, devoted theii 
chief attention to meat production, while wool production was neglected. Accord¬ 
ing to our observations, these differences now .seem to be only partially existent; 
actuallj" the greater part of the flocks, which we have observed in the provinces, 
have a wool resembling, in its principal categorv, the wool of the Kivirdjiks. 
Only the rams, sometimes show a well marked c character. 

In the very small type of native sheep, a wool of mixed character is 
found to predominate, while in the other t>’pes, frequently a j^ronounced c wool, 
less often a fc/r or h wool is noted. 

In some flocks of the country, the rams also have a decided c wool, while 
the Kivirdjik rams at the Karacabey national breeding farm have a d wool. 
With the exception of that of the Merinos, the quality wool of the Kivirdjik 
breeds takes first place in Turkey. 

Vetulani gives as chief category of the Kivirdjiks, b to d, with a prepon¬ 
derance of b From our observations in the western provinces, this last, however, 
is not proved, the b fleece is seldom met with. Vettuani explains these fluc¬ 
tuations not only by great variability, but also as steps in the development and 
improvement of the wool of the Kivirdjik breeds 

This much is istablished, that it is especially in the finest fleeces, that Merino 
influence appears. In such animals, pronounced wool defects, brittleness and 
twisting, are often met with. Without further information, the direct presence 
of Merino blood cannot be proved; it is probable, how'ever, because Merino 
orossbreds from Karacabey are often given to the breeders of the neighbouring 
vilayets, with a view to improving the native breeds. 

As regards uniformity in the fleece, variations are found from uniform 
"wool to quite the reverse. This last was chiefly observed in animals presenting 
definite crossbred characters. When a c wool was found on the shoulder, very 
frequently the flank wool differed by one or two categories at least. The thigh 
"Wool had a decidedly mixed character or contained much coarse hair. Some 
animals were met wiih, in which the whole fleece waj interspersed with stiff 
liairs. 
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The character of the wool depends on its fineness. The d and e wools were 
usually smooth, cjd and c wools slightly or normally curled, seldom with high 
or exaggerated curling. On the shoulder and withers, the wool had a stronger 
tendency to curl. Sometimes a pronounced gloss is found, chiefly in c and d wools. 
A harsher wool was the result, in part, in consequence of coarse character and 
the strong yolk content of the coarse hair. 

The elasticity, the suppleness, and resistancy were for the most part good; 
but the points of the hair were frequently soft, which is to be explained by the 
low tallow content. In the mountain sheep, the resistancy of the wool appeared 
to be less, perhaps as a consequence of the ultra-violet rays of the sun. 

The yield of the d and e fleeces appeared to be higher than that of the c flee¬ 
ces, and was generally between 50 and 60 per cent. 

The fleece of the animals is usually not thick and the hairs are fairly closely 
scattered. The fleece, therefore, has very little wool and the belly especially is 
bare. This bareness frequently was noticed after the first lambing. As a rule, 
hairs appear less frequently in the coarsest wools, than in the c or cJd wools. In 
consequence of the thinness of the wool, the shearing weight is low. On the basis 
of information gained in Balikesir, Vetiu^ani quotes this weight at 1.6 kg.; but 
it is often 2.5 kg. and it may attain 4 kg. Foi the Kivirdjik ewes in the western 
provinces these last figures appear to be too high For the ewes, 1.4 to 1.8 kg. 
with an average of about 1.5 kg, can be calculated and for the rams, 2,0 kg. 

Sometimes the sheep are sheared twice in the year once before they move 
to the high lying pastures in the Kehi.> mountains, and later when they return 
in December. Before the autumn shearing, the animals are washed so that the 
wool does not require a further trade washing. 

The consistency of the wool is sometimes slight, as little binding hail is found. 
On the legs open tufts are very frequently found. Sometimes the hairs are long¬ 
er than the wool tufts, especially on the leg. Strand formation is chiefly lacking 
in the coarse wools, and the moss-like condition of the staple is a result of the 
methods of upkeep of the flocks. 

As regard the development of the head, sometimes a small lock of wool 
is found on the forehead and some wool on the lower jaws. Frequently, how¬ 
ever, the head is wool-free up to behind the ears. Occasionally these wool-free 
parts also include the neck and less often the gullet down to the che.st. The 
stiff pairs on the head and on the legs is either of a silvery colour or else a dull 
milk-white. On the legs, this hair often spreads over the knee do^n to the hock. 
In the animals with Merino blood, this covering is thicker. 

6 . — The origin of the Kivirdjik sheep. 

According to Vetueani, the Turkish breeders state that Hungary, S. Russia, 
and the Balkan Peninsula form the area of diffusion of the pure Kivirdjiks thus 
emphasising the near relationship with the Zackel sheep of the nearby lands. 
Vetueani however, gives as a characteristic of the Kivirdjiks the long tail, and 
this presents no analogy with the Zackel sheep, as the pure-bred Zackel sheep 
with their characteristic slanting, very twisted horns never have a tail reaching 
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to the hock. Certain indications*of the origin of the Kivirdjiks are given in the 
history of sheep breeding at the Kara9abey farm. At the time of Sultan Medjeds> 
Merino were imported into Adrianople from France, which were later taken over 
by the Kara^abey farm. The flocks were not made the object of systematic 
breeding and soon Zigayas were introduced into the country, a more remune- 
rative breed on account of their milk production. The Merino ewes, therefore, 
were crossed with the Zigaya rams. After the revolution of the Young Turks 
a partial recrossing with Rambouillet was carried out. 

The animals culled at the Kara^abey farm were often sold to breeders so that 
breeding in the western provinces was influenced by these Karagabey sheep. 
In country breeding, the influence of the Merinos seems to be less marked; only 
in a few floocks does a certain similarity to Merinos appear in the wool. Ge¬ 
nerally speaking, the average composition of the wool more resembles that of 
Zigaya wool, though certainly less coarse and tending to be of a mixed character. 
In the tail formation, there is hardly any difference between the Kivirdjiks and 
the Zigayas; only the wool tends to be of lower category’ and the milk production 
is generally less, though many strong yielding ewes give a ^deld corresponding 
to that of the Zigaya. 

Besides the Zigaya, also the Karaman sheep have played an important 
part in the origin of the Kivirdjiks. These fat-tailed sheep represent an old 
breed of Central Asia. The thickening and the fat layer at the tail base and the 
reduction of the vertebral column show the influence of the Karamans on the 
Kivirdjiks. The slight thickening at the tail base and a similar partial reduction 
of the vertebral column at the tail is observable in the repeated crossings of 
long-tailed with fat-tailed sheep. In similar recrossings the type may conform 
closely to the breed used for the crossing, while the character of the crossing is 
always recognised by the tail formation. As appears chiefly from examinations 
made on Somalo-Merino crossbreds, the character of the cross seems to be more 
easily obtained by heredity than the tail formation. 

In the horn structure of the fat-tailed sheep there is a more pronunced ten¬ 
dency to weakening of the frontal-nucal ridge, which is also noted with the Kivird- 
jik rams. The horns show the stronger Zigaya influence. 

In most of the Kivirdjiks are present brownish, blackish or yellowish patches 
on the head and legs, also resulting from the crossbred character of these sheep. 
By crossing sheep, which regularly show pigment in face and legs, with w^hite 
sheep without markings, in Fi mixed breeds result, which show decided patches 
on the head and legs. The Zigaya has on the head and legs a uniform brown, 
blackish or yellowish colouring, while the Anatolian fat-tailed sheep either has 
the head and legs entirely white or else, on the head only, a black muzzle marking, 
and on the legs a black ring above the hoof. Sometimes this colouring is more 
pronounced. 

From the consideration of some of the special characters of the Kivirdjiks^ 
it may be supposed that these sheep result from the crossbreeding of Zigaya 
sheep of south-eastern Europe with Central Anatolian fat-tailed sheep, the Kara¬ 
mans, and that probably recrossing with the Zigaya took place. Some breeds 
indicate a certain Merino influence. 
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7. — Methods of improvino the Kivirdjik breeds. 

The possibilities of development of the Kivirdjik breeds lie in two direc- 
tions. In the provinces of Brusa, Balikesir, and Canakalle, the Kivirdjik sheep 
should be used for the breeding of improved native sheep 5rielding a wool resem¬ 
bling Merino, of ah to h fineness. This wool supplies the finest material required 
by the spinning mills of Brusa. The objective in view is that the improved sheep 
should inherit from the Kivirdjiks the frugality, the endurance and capacity 
for long distance marches, and from the Merino meat sheep, an improved wool, 
and, with better feeding, a higher meat production. 

In the other regions of the Kivirdjiks, the object should be to increase, 
through improved feeding and through systematic selection by pure lines, the 
various kinds of production. 

The few experiments already made show that the Kivirdjiks, with a better 
feeding during the lactation period, respond with an increased milk yield, though 
at the same time, considerable differences appear with different animals. It, 
therefore, would seem appropriate to undertake a more extensive cultivation 
of forage crops in the breeding districts, or at least, during the lactation 
period, provide a greater bulk of barley or oats. The chief forage crops which 
come into consideration are lucerne and green maize, and the latter can easily be 
planted for summer and winter feeding. 

It is of great importance that the Kivirdjik breeding should be consistently 
directed towards milk production. This is only possible, however, when all 
the animals are systematically subjected to a milk control. It is sufficient if 
this control takes place two or even three times a week. Such testing is carried 
out both for the quantity of milk yielded and its content in butterfat. The 
testing makes it possible to reject the poorer milk yielders, and thus to raise 
the average milk yield of the flocks. By means of a systematic selection, rams, 
are obtained capable of transmitting a high milk yield aptitude to their progeny. 

At the same time, by such a selection, an improvement in the quality of 
the wool can be obtained. As experiments on Friesian milk sheep in East Fries¬ 
land have shown, a high milk yield is found in conjunction with a c or 6c wool. 
For that reason, endeavours should be made to obtain a c wool in the Kivirdjik, 
sheep as this quality of wool is utilised in great quantities by the wool industry 
of the country. 

III. — NECESSITY OF ECONOMIC MEASURES FOR THE IMPROVE¬ 
MENT OF SHEEP BREEDING AND OF THE EXPORT TRADE IN THEIR 

PKODUCTS. 

The Anatolian peasant employs the milk and its products, the wool, the 
flesh and the skin of his flocks for his own use, for sale in the interior and also 
for export. Selling at home and abroad is in the hands of small dealers and 
agents. The question may now be considered: up to what point can official 
measures increase the revenue which the peasant obtains from sheep breeding 
and how far do the products enter into the export trade. 
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Yoghurt, butter, chiefly in the form of buttermilk, and cheese are the products 
obtained from the milk. Sheeps' butter is always less appreciated than butter 
made of cows' milk. In the same way, yoghurt is only used in the interior, 
and prosperous yoghurt industries are only to be found in the vicinity of the 
larger cities. 

The most important milk product is cheese, and the following varieties are 
found in Anatolia: white cheese, Tulum, Miali9, and Kasar, of which the Kasar 
is considered the best. It is utilised by the population, hence there is no 
import of cheese and on the other hand it is exported. Ekrkm Rustu states 
that in Istanbul, an average of 7 million kg. of Ka^ar cheese are consumed per 
year; about i kg. per head. 

The consumption of cheese is increasing every year, while in the last few 
years exports have considerably diminished, as shown by the data in Table XXIV. 


Table XXIV. — Export of Various Cheeses from igjo to 1934. 



i<)30 

19^1 

10^2 

j 1033 

1934 

Ka^r and various white cheeses : 
Quantity in kg. 

612 628 j 

1 1 
1 i 

574 300 1 

^53 459 

126 697 

38 599 

Price per kg. in Turkish pounds . . 

0.45 

0.40 

0.3b 

0.27 

0 30 

Fine cheeses { Gruyere , Chester etc ,): 
Quantity in kg. 

51 000 1 

48 342 

32 940 

4 4 bo 

419 

Price per kg. in Turkish pounds . . i 

i 

0 77 

1 

0.58 

0.72 

0-73 

0.46 


From 1930 to 1934, the cheese export trade has sustained a decided decrease 
in both quantity and price. In 1934, the exportation of soft cheeses was not 
more than 6.3 per cent, of that in 1930, and that of Gruyere and similar chesees 
only 0.8 per cent. The price of cheeses exported in 1934 in relation to the 1930 
price was not more than 66 per cent, for Ka*sar, and 59 per cent, for Gruyere. 

This decrease in exports is due to several factors, among which the Turkish 
rate of exchange seems to be of minor importance seeing that other articles 
of export have been bought in increasing quantities by countries with a low 
exchange. On the other hand, the increased production in neighbouring coun¬ 
tries may affect the exports; Bulgaria and Greece especial!}' have sought to im¬ 
prove their sheep breeding and to supply the market with superior quality chee¬ 
ses, because in these countries the conditions for cheese production are to some 
extent more favourable than in Turkey. 

As Ekrem Rustu has shown, good Turkish Ka^ar cheese, in its composi¬ 
tion and quality, is equal in every way to the best foreign cheeses. The reason 
for the decreased export of this cheese is chiefly that the quality has deteriorated 
in consequence of complete absence of control. The following factors have contri¬ 
buted to the lowering of the quality of the cheese. 

(i). The uncleanliness of the milk. This is seen mure in the milk of the 
Karamans than that of the Kivirdjiks. The Karamans which have large heavy 
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tails, are very dirty round the tail, the thighs and to some extent on the belly and 
teats; therefore, when they are milked, much dirt and even particles of dung 
fall into the milk, which becomes of bad colour. As a result, the Kajar cheese 
obtained is of an inferior quality; it is not of a normal yellow colour, but of an 
undecided colour, a dirty yellow or brownish yellow, resulting from an abnor¬ 
mal fermentation. To avoid the uncleanliness of the milk, it should be abso¬ 
lutely insisted that the sheep be sheared before the milking period, that they are 
milked more carefully and that the milk is afterwards filtered through a cloth. 

(2) . The use of raw cheese made on small farms or holdings for the prepa¬ 
ration of Ka^ar cheese lowers the quality of the product. This raw cheese 
leaves much to be desired, as the rennet has been added without proper care. 
This cheese is frequently even more dirt}^ than the milk which is used directly by 
the cheese factories, as these generally filter the milk they receive. The transport 
of this cheese in dirty sacks is another cause of deterioration. 

Unfortunately the manufacturers are obliged to buy this cheese when the 
flocks are a great distance away, so that, this system will still continue for a long 
time in various regions of Turkey. However, b\" instructing the young farmers 
in the dairy schools and by constantly controlling the work in the country, gra¬ 
dually greater care could be obtained in the })reparation of this crude cheese. 

(3) . The quality is also affected by t\\^lowfat content resulting from an 
unscientific treatment of the curd; no special knife is used but the curd is simply 
crushed, thus causing, according to Ekrem EiisTTi, a heavy loss in fat content an 
also in albumen. By a proper treatment of the curds, at least some of the ali¬ 
mentary substances may remain in the cheese, which otherwise pass into the 
whey or the heating water. 

(4) . The addition to sheep’s milk of cows milk in the Kars district and of 
goats' milk in Thrace, also affects the cheese by lowering the fat content, as these 
two milks are less rich in fatty material than that of the sheep. These additions 
are often made to obtain a sale for cows’ and goats’ milk, and partly also to im¬ 
prove the dirty colour of the sheep’s milk, as the other two milks are obtained 
under better conditions. 

(5) . A risk of abnormal fermentation is set up by the uncleanliness of the en¬ 
tire establishment, especially of the utensils used, and in particular the conditions 
of the ripening rooms which being too much affected by the outside temperature 
accelerate unduly the ripening process. 

An observed example of a farm in the Kars district shows that a suitable 
plant for cheese ripening can easily be constructed; it consists of a clay chamber 
partly under ground; the part which lies above ground is covered by a thick roof 
of reeds and clay, which is placed obliquely against the outer partitions. This 
building contains a warm and a cool ripenin room. 

(6) . The small establishments which prepare the Ka§ar cheese generally 
have only a limited capital, and are obliged to send the cheese to market before 
it has attained the necessary degree of maturation of a good quality cheese. 
For export, however, proper ripening is indispensable and the cheeses should 
remain in the cellars for weeks and sometimes months before they are ready for 
export. 
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In the State depots, cheeses destined for export have to be fully ripe; they 
are partly prepared in the Government dairies and partly supplied by the peas¬ 
ants or by owners of small cheese factories. In these depots, an attempt is made, 
by special methods and by grading, to obtain the best results from the material 
of varying quality received, and to correct the defects of the products of the 
small cheese factories. Such establishments have shown themselves to be very 
valuable in Algau. These depots alone can supply the uniform product required 
for export, according to certain established standards of composition, consis¬ 
tency, content in fat and in drj^ matter, colour, smell and taste. It is especially 
necessary to inspect the composition of the cheese, so as to as certain whether it 
has been prepared with pure sheeps milk or a mixture, because on this depends 
chiefly the nutritive value and quality of the cheese. 

As a rule, the peasants do not themselves manufacture the Kasar cheese, 
but the}^ enter into contracts with the owners of the cheese industries before the 
lactation period, by which they pledge themselves to supply, for a fixed period, 
all the milk obtained from a certain number of ewes. Generally a partial ad¬ 
vance payment is made. Sometimes, the peasant has to reimburse a certain sum, 
usually 50 kurus (piastres) per ewe, if the number of animals which can be milk¬ 
ed is less than as specified in the contract, sometimes only if this number is 
lower by 10 per cent or over. 

vSometimes the price of the milk is fixed by the contract, sometimes the 
price in the neighbouring districts is adopted, and sometimes the price is settled 
only after the sale of the cheese and after the costs and profits of the cheese 
manufacturers have been deducted, so that the peasant is completely at the 
mercy of the factory owner. Only a breeders' union could protect the peasants 
from these abuses. According to Ekrem Rusxr, an arrangement was found 
at Edirne which may serve as an example; the Kivirdjik sheep breeders’ associa¬ 
tion conies to an agreement with the cheese manufacturers as to the price of 
the milk taking as a basis the prices quoted on the I.staiibul market for the 
best quality Kaj^ar cheese from the 15th of Juh" to the 15th of October; after¬ 
wards, the price for every region is established and communicated to the breeders. 

In the interest of the peasant producers, it would be desirable if this organ¬ 
isation of breeders’ associations such as is now in existence at Edirne, could 
be extended to the whole of the country. It would also be advisable to organize 
small model State cheese centres in the principal cheese producing centres, chief¬ 
ly in Thracia, Bursa, Ismir, (Smyrna), Afion and Kars, so as to place on the 
market a high quality product, to have an educative and stimulating influence 
on the peasants and to assure to them the sale of their products at good prices. 

For the sale of wool and of sheep for meat, the same conditions as for the 
sale of milk are found to exist. The wool merchants go from one farm to another 
and buy up the small owners’ stock of wool. Often, at the moment w'hen the 
sheep tax must be paid, the peasant accepts an advance from the dealer whose 
object is to obtain the entire clip without previously settling the price of the 
wool: This is usually fixed by the dealer after the shearing, and in this way, 
the peasant only receives half or even less of the amount which the dealer ob¬ 
tains from the sale of the wool. 
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So as to encourage the peasants to improve their sheep breeding, by en¬ 
abling them to increase their returns from the sale of wool, Government organiza¬ 
tions should be set up to buy the wool at fair prices fixed by competent ofiicials. 
If the peasant were to receive for his wool the price which the agent receives 
from the factories for very coarse wool, that is to say, 40 kurus (piastres) per kg* 
of unwashed wool, he would be able to pay from his profits the 60 kurus tax 
established by the Government on Karaman sheep. Actually he has to utilize 
a considerable part of his profits from the sale of the ewes' milk to pay this tax. 

The low prices offered for Turkish wool is due to absence of any standardisa¬ 
tion; sometimes the wools are very dirty and mixed with vegetable substances^ 
sometimes they are black, white or of mixed colours, and often contain all sorts 
of residue which diminish the value. It would be the business of these organiza¬ 
tions to grade stabilize those wools to be used by the national industries and 
those destined for export. Table XXV gives a general survey of the wool exports 
(sheeps' wool + goats* hair) from 1930 to 1934. 


Tabi.b XXV. — Wool exports from IQ30 to 1934 . 



i 

IQ^O j 

lOU 1 

1 

lf)^2 

1 

1 

1931 

Kilograms. 

Turkish pounds per kg . 

29^ 000 

1 

0 67 

000 

0 56 

j 

31 GOO 

45 

5 477 <>78 

0 34 

6 332 970 

1 »55 


It is thus seen, that the export of wool greatly increased in 1933 and 1934. 
In 1933, it represented 18.69 cent, of that of 1930, and in 1934 21.61 per 
cent; on the contrary the price fall in 1932 and 1933 must be noted. The lowest 
export price paid was in 1933; it represented 51 per cent of the price establish¬ 
ed in 1930; in 1934, the price increased to 82 per cent, of the 1930 price. Al¬ 
though the carded wool spinning industry of Brusa is again in full activity and 
utilizes the medium quality wool of the country, a larger volume of exports 
might be expected in view of the considerably increased production noted during 
the last few years in this region. 

The dealers buy beasts for slaughter from the peasant in the sam^ way as 
the wool. When the peasant is in need of money, he often slaughters the ani¬ 
mals, regardless of their state of nourishment, as he never fattens them before 
killing. The dealer collects all the sheep bought and culled from the flocks, 
and drives them off or sends them by boat or rail to other districts where a 
more favourable sale can be obtained. However, in years when forage costs 
little, he fattens them up a little before selling them to the abattoirs. 

As in the sale of the wool the peasant receives a far smaller recompense 
for work than the agent. Much might be done to enable the peasants to obtain 
a better return from their sheep farming, by the formation of associations for 
the sale of meat, controlled and subsidized by the Government. Table XXVI 
clearly shows that there is a considerable export of sheep and goats. 
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Tabi.e XXVI. — Sheep and goat exports from igjo to 1934, 



1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

r*' 

1934 

Numbers of animals. i 

Turxish pounds per head. 

582 000 

7-44 

511000 

7.76 

548 000 

6.09 

591 433 

4 95 

1 

753 715 

i 

j 4.46 


These figures show that the export of sheep and goats has increased since 
1930 by 129.5 per cent. Exports to Russia have practically doubled, but the 
average 1934 prices do not represent more than 60 per cent, of the 1930. Thanks^ 
to the systematic organisation of foreign trade, a progressive increase in the 
export of sheep and goats may be counted on. Besides the adult animals, lambs 
and kids are also taken into consideration. The number of these young animals 
exported from 1930 to 1934, together with their average value is shown in Table 
XXVII. 

Table XXVII. — Exports of lambs and kids from 1930 to 1934. 



1930 

X931 

1932 j 

1933 

1934 

Number of animals. 

Turki.sh pounds per head. 

96000 

4-44 

158 000 

4.76 

i 

80 000 i 

i 

4-94 1 

1 

103034 ; 

1.06 

i 

78 322 

1.96 


Eambs exports were greater in 1933 than in 1930, but in 1934 they dimi¬ 
nished and did not represent more than 82 per cent, of the 1930 exports. The 
lowest price for lambs exported was that of 1933; it did not exceed 37 per cent, 
of the price in 1930. In 1934, prices again increased, up to 44 per cent of 
those in 1930. 

In conclusion, it can be stated that the greatest increase in the export of 
animal products has been that of the wool. The export of adult sheep has also 
increased during the last few years while that of lambs has diminished. The 
export of cheese, so flourishing in 1930, no longer exists to-day. 

The trend of the prices paid for the merchandise exported from 1930 to 
1934, also shows the diminution of the returns from sheep farming in its various 
branches. In general, the proceeds from the meat production are of by far 
the greatest importance in the returns; next follows the income obtained from 
milk, and finally that from the wool. The price evolution shows that this return, 
which is the most decisive for the earning capacity of sheep breeding, is the one 
that has undergone the greatest diminution in comparison with 1930; the decline 
in income obtained from milk is less, while the decrease in returns from wool 
is the Icfwest of all. The lowering of prices was in inverse ratio to the impor- 
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tance of these three branches of production for the profit capacity of sheep' 
breeding. 

These decreased returns from sheep farming, the sheep tax which has never 
been lowered, and also the very high charges of the abattoirs, make State aid 
necessary for the peasant who raises sheep. In vast regions of Anatolia, as a 
result of natural and economic conditions, sheep breeding will remain for very 
many years the most important of all animal breeding. State aid need not 
necessarily take the form of payment of subsidies or of abolition of taxes; the 
same object could be attained if the Government were to organize a breeders" 
union and to systemize sales" methods. It is only by abolishing the middleman 
that the peasant will be able to increase his profits from sheep breeding and in 
this way an improvement in this branch of farming may be effected. 

Prof. Dr. Walter Spottel. 

Director of the Ankara Zootechnical Institute {1 urkey} 
in lollahoration with Dr. KadkI'Bilgimkl'. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 

Xth International Sugar Beet Congress, Poznan-Warsaw, 18-23 Junk, 1936. 
— This Congress adopted the following Resolution: 

The Xth Congress of the International Confederation of European Sugar-beet 
growers assembled at Warsaw on 20 June, 1930 and celebrated the 10th anniversary 
of the foundation of a true union between the sugar-beet producers of Kurope. 

The memory of the late lamented founder and first President, Hugo Casalic- 
CHio was recalled with profound regret and best wishes were offered to the first directors 
of the C. I. B. B.: Messrs Humnicki, Brdlick and Fleurant Agricola. 

The Congress was happy to state that the work of collaboration between Members 
of the C. I. B. B. has resulted in a true unity of action on the part of the Buropean coun¬ 
tries in favour of the protection and organisation of sugar-beet growing in i^hirope. 

The Congress drew attention, on this occasion, to the principles, which, for 10 
years, have served as a basis for mutual action 

(1) Sugar-beet cultivation constitutes an absolute necessity for Imrope ovnng 
to the influence of sugar-beet production on agricultural yields, on the social condition 
of tlie rural population, on the campaign against unemployment, on stock-breeding and 
on the economic budgets of States, 

(2) The sugar problem in Burope is not only a financial, industrial and commer¬ 
cial question, but primarily an agricultural and social question, in direct relation with 
the economic and cultural progress of the peoples. The protection which should be 
given by all States is based on the needs of intensive cultivation and farm labour, the 
condition of which is dependent, in numerous countries, on the degree of prosperity of 
sugar-beet production and vice versa. 

(3) To allow the establishment of adequate prices under satisfactory protection, 
production should be adapted, in each country, to the possibilities of consumption and 
therefore, in certain cases, of normal and traditional exports. This need involves the 
obligation to apply quotas to sugar-beet growing and sugar production which should 
be carried out under the supervision of Associations of sugar beet growers, or mixed 
Associations, with a view to respecting integrally the rights of growers and the needs 
of farms, and on the basis of a mutual respect for the rights and duties relative thereto. 
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(4) Contracts refering to sugar-beet should be established with a view to arriving 
at an equitable division between cultivation and sugar production and, in proportion 
to their respective net costs, the receipts per ton of beets. The contracts should be 
drawn up after negotiations on a basis of complete equality between the factories and 
the sugar-beet growers’ Associations with the intervention or arbitration of the State, 
when it is necessary to establivsh an indispensable equilibrium or to impose an agreement. 

(5) It appears possible to the growers of sugar-beets that an international ration¬ 
alisation of sugar production should be attempted through an International Sugar 
Conference, with the object of regulating the production of countries which supply 
their own needs to the level of their own consumption and to arri\e at^a practical dis¬ 
tribution of the export markets betw’een normally and traditionally importing countries. 

Such a regulation should be based primarily on the needs of the peasant Jpopula- 
tion and the sugar-beet growers Associations in every coimtry and the C. I. B. IC .should 
be closely associated with all these negotiations. 

The development of production should be attained by a constant increase in con¬ 
sumption for which purpose all countries should organise efficient i)ropaganda. The 
utilisation of surplus products may be found in stock feeds in the form of treated sugar 
or dried cossettes, in fuels in the form of alcohol so a.s to avoid the disastrous accu¬ 
mulation of stocks. 

The grow’ers should be grouped in powerful National Sugar-beet Growlers As.socia- 
tions supplied with the necessary means of action, chiefly in the form of a compulsory 
establishment of contribution quotas to be raised through the intermediary of factories. 

The Congress, w’hile restating these principles as the basis of the mutual activi¬ 
ties of the Huropean Sugar-beet (kow^ers Associations, stated that the frequent lower¬ 
ing of the price of sugar-beets in manj" countries impedes the economic rehabilitation 
of Europe and recommended that all States should make every effort to increase the 
price of sugar-beets to the level of the net costs. 

The Congress recommended that the campaign against the competition from saccha¬ 
rine should be made general, principally through a rigid control of imports wdth a view^ 
to suppressing contraband. 

The Congress gave a mandate to the Bureau to carry out immediately a triple 
enquiry— 

(1) on the use of treated sugar or dried cossettes in stock feeding; 

(2) on the net costs of sugar-beet cultivation and the compared receipts from 
cultivation and manufacture in the contracts of the different countries; 

(3) on the methods of scientific and technical control of the beet leaf bug in 
collaboration with the Institutes for sugar-beet research. 

Definition of a Sound Cacao Bean, — The International Cacao and Chocolate 
Office, an international association with a scientific objective, (Headquarters Rue 
Ducale 09, Brussels - Telegraphic adress: Chocolaiters Bruxelles), has forwarded us the 
following text of a definition adopted by the Coimcil on 6 July, 1030* 

The sound cacao bean should have the following cliaracterictics* 

The interior of the bean should be from browmish red (light mahogany colour) 
to brown according to the place of origin, it should be w^ell dried and streaked, should 
break crisply between the fingers. It should be whole, ungerminated and without 
smokey taste. 

On the other hand, the principal defects in quality are - 

(1) inherent defect; 

(2) mould; 

(3) infestation by imsects; 

(4) slatey colour. 
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The total proportion of defective beans should not be greater than 10 %, Includ¬ 
ing a maximum of 5 % of beans showing inherent defect, mould or infestation hy 
Insects, and a maximum of 5 % of slate coloured beans. 

(By inherent defect is meant a defect inherent in the bean itself, that is, the 
possible consequence of inadequate fermentation or drying and manifested by a mould 
in the interior of the bean. This defect is not apparent on external examination and 
the bean must be opened before it can be observed. It is very necessary to mention 
this defect, which is of capital importance and should not be confounded with dete¬ 
riorations such as are caused by mites or external damage resulting from damp ware¬ 
houses or rain). 


BOOK NOTICES ♦ 

Soil Science. 

Strkmme Hermann (Danzig), Die Boden des Deutschen Reiches und der freten stadt 
Danzig, Erlauterung znr Uehersichtshodenkarte 1:1000000 des Deutschen Reiches und 
der jreien Stadt Danzig, J^rganzungsheft Nr. 226 zu Petermanns Mitteilungen, heraus- 
gegeben von Paul Langhans, 74 p. 14 Tabellen auf Tafeln und i Karte. Gotha 1936, 
Justus Pertlies’ (ieographische Anstalt. 

This important description of soils in the German Reich and the P'ree City of 
Danzig foniis a brochure of 74 pages in quarto with 14 tables outside the text, of 
I page each, which represents the supplement No. 226 of the famous Petermanns 
Mitteilungen, published hy the Geographical Institute Justus Perthes at Gotha. This 
description serves as a commentary to the fine synoptic coloured Map (scale i to a 
million) of soils in the German Reich and the Free City of Danzig, which is attached 
to the brochure. 

This map published (as also the commentary) by Hermann Stremme, Director 
of the Pedological Institute of the Polytechnikum of Danzig, represents a real tour de 
force owing to the rapidity of its execution. In fact, it was drawn up in less than 
10 years by Herr STremme with the aid of several collaborators. 

In the introduction (An historical survey of the cartography of soils in Germany) 
the writer recalls the point of departure of this work: in 1924, the International 
Pedological Conference at Rome decided to publish a synoptic Map of European soils. 
In 1925, the direction of this work was entrusted to Herr StREMME who realised 
the need for completing the cartography of German soils so as to bring it into line 
with that of other countries and, with the aid of many collaborators, undertook the work 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 

The first result was a small general map of European soils presented to the 1 st. 
International Congress of Soil Science at Washington (1927). This Map was after¬ 
wards revised and completed so as to be presented in 1925 to the Illrd Congress 
of Soil Science at Oxford. 

The Author realised that the new Map of Europe surpassed in several ways the 
map of Germany and that the latter still needed revision so as to conform to the former. 


Under this heading are included short synopses of books recevied for review. 
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However, with this reservation, it may be said that the map of Germany constitutes 
a valuable document, showing the diversity of soils in that country, among which the 
author mentions 21 genetic types according to the (}i,inka clavSsificatioii (that is, based 
on the genesis of soil formation) and VIII classes, based on the degree of finess and 
on the mineralogical nature of the soils. 

The Commentary to this map, in which the agronomical side of the sub jects treated 
is constantly kept in mind, has a dual merit; (i) it gives an historical survey of the 
beginnings of cartography and of the estimation (“ Bonitienmg ") of soils up to the 
Thaek classification; (j) it gives a clear idea of the various categories of soils now under 
cotisideration. 

The following is a simimary of the contents of the Commentar}* 

I. — Historical survey of soil cartography in Germany. 

II, — Soil : classification and denomination (Tiiakr classification -- Ivstimation of 
.soils for taxation purposes from 1861 to 1864 in Prussia — (ieologico-agro- 
nornical cartography — Classification of soils by R. Ramanx — (ienetico- 
mor]fiiological classification of soils (including a theoretical section and a 
description of various types of (iemian soils in systematic order) 

III I)e.scriptions of types of land sho\\m in the map (Territories in the plains 
— Territories with types of soil derived from parent rocks - Territories with 
a predominance of sloping land) 
l\\ — Soils of (»ennany within the scheme of European soils. 

'i'lie 'I'ables outside the text, one to each page, supply important graphic and 
statistical data on the composition, estimation and yields of various (RTiiian soils 
since the time of Thaicr up to the present day. 

T H. 


Animal Husbandry. 

Ticvhcilkundc mid Ticr::ui}ii, eine Enzyklopadie der praktischen Nutztierkunde, 
unter Mitarbeit von mehr als 130 h'achmannem herausgegeben von Dr \"alentin Staxc; 
(Berlin) und Dr David Wikth (Wien), Ijeferung 53 (KrganzAiiigsband), pp 145-288, 
58 Pig. Berlin-Wieii Jo3(>. Urban 8: Schwarzenberg 

This Bulletin has on .several occasions referred to the Kiicvclopedia Tieiheilkmide 
and Tierziiiht, which was begun in ^^25 and completed in 1932 and is in 10 volumes 

Zcx)teclmical and X’eterinary Science has however during the period made remark¬ 
able progress which should be taken into account. The two scienti.sts, who have pub¬ 
lished this lvnc>'clope(iia, have therefore considered it desirable to add a supple¬ 
mentary volume, of which the second part has just been issued (2 months after the 
I St). The two parts of the volume contain, in alphabetical order, a great number 
of important articles, prepared by the highest authorities in their re.spective departments. 
Conspicuous among them are contributions on: Kinds of bacon Artificial fecunda¬ 
tion — Stunning of animals by electricity — Meat testing - Prevention of slipping 
in houses. As however the majority of the articles published m the.se two parts are of 
a veterinary character, they are not suitable for analysis in this part of the Bulletin. 

Further notes on the remaining parts, which wdll complete this supplementary 
volume of the lincyclopedia, wdll be given as soon as they are publi.shed. 


8. T. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


GemraL 

Bonadonna T. Un viaggio neiru. R. S. S.: impressioni, il problema agricolo, il pro- 
blema zootecnico. Brescia, G. Vannini, 1936. [279] P- 
Grist D. H. An outline of Malayan agriculture. PublivShed by the Department of 
agriculture, Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. Kuala Dumpur, 
[Singapore, Printers ltd., impr.], 1936. XIII, 377 p. (Straits Settlements. 
Department of agriculture. Malayan planting manuals, n« 2). 


A gricttlhifal Research . 

Scottish society for research in peant-hreedino. Report by the Director of 
research to the annual general meeting 30th July 1936. fKdinburgh, Blackwood 
& Sons], 1936. p. 29. 


Agriculimal Education . 

Weesh journae of agrtcueture -V. 12, The Journal of the Welsh Agricultural 
Kducation Conference. Published by the University of W'ales TTess Board 
(Cardiff). [WTexham, Woodhall, Minshall, Thomas & Co. T()3r>], 241 j). 


General Agronomy. 

COMMERCIAE FERTiEizER, AteanTa, GeoR(Ha Vear book 1936. Atlanta, (rcorgia, 
]93<^- 142 p. 


Crops of Temperate Re(>ions 

FeiaksbERGER, K. a. XaefiHHe luaitH: iiuieiiHua. Ooinaa ‘lacxi. c.ociaiacHa P. I’ojkc- 
Biia,. MociiBa [etc.]. Tocy^. H3;^-B0 h kojkobhoi'i .niT(‘j)aTvpw, 1935. 

(Ivv./ij»Typiiaa ‘Wiopa CX'CP. JJo;i J)e;^aK^Hen K H. Pyji.a*, n^ i). (lIaj)KOM.{eM (’(’rp. 
AitajieMMB cejiBC.KoxoaBflcTBeHHwx naya mm. P. II. dciuiiia. PcccoK>.JHwn luminyT 

paCTCHHeBOAt’TBa. 

[Cereals: Wheat], 

Petersen, a. Die GrAser als Kulturpflanzen und Unkrautcr auf Wiese, Weide 
und Acker. Berlin, R. Kiihn, [1936J. 220 p. 


Tropical and Subtropical Crops. 

Cotton year book 1936. 31st year of issue. Manchester, «The Textile Mercury ». 
[1936]. 784 P- 

CijSEEMAN & STEUP, Koffee statistick voor nederlandsch-Indie voor het jaar. 10^36. 
Coffee statistics for the Netherlands Kast-Indies. 1936. Soerabaia, Makelaars, 
[i93^>] 25 p. 

Karachi cotton AvSSOCiation. Karachi cotton annual 1934-35. No, 2. Karachi, 
Cotton Avssociation, [1935]. 

Sampson H. C. Cultivated crop plants of the British Empire and the Anglo- 
I^gyptian Sudan (Tropical and Sub-Tropical). London, H. M. Stationery office, 
1936. VIII, 251 p. (Kew. Royal botanic gardens. Bulletin of miscellaneous 
information. Additional series, 12). 
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Hofticultuve. 

Haasenkopf S. Zdrav^<’^ strom budoucnost ovocnictvi, [Praha, «Ustf. jednota rsl. 
si. zahradnictva», 1935]. 143 p. 

[A healthy tree is the basis of fruit cultivationj, 

Stpceewaag P', Gesundes Obst durch planmassige vSchadlingsbekampfung. 2 urn- 
gearb. Aufl. Niimberg, Obst- und Garteiibaubedarf Bayern, [1936]. 115 p. 


Animal Husbandry. 

Staxc; V. n. D. Wirth. Tierheilkunde und Tierzucht Eine Knziklopadie der prak- 
tischen Nutztierkuiide. Berlin, Urban & Schwarzenberg, 1936. 

Lieferung 52. (Ivrganzungsband). 

St ARON J. Organizaeja wywozu artykulow zwierz^cych. Warszawa, Nakladem 
Polskiego zwii|,zku eksporterdw bekonu i artykulow zwierzQcych, 1935. [^^>71 P- 
[The organisation of exportation of products of animal origin], 

WojTYXA J. Handel nii^sny w 6wietle organizaeji ryiiku warszawskiego.Warszawa, 
Nakladem «Gospodarki narodowej »> [i93()l. ([154] p. 

[Commerce in meat according to the organisation of the Warsaw Market], 


Rural Engineering 

Pan?: R Architettura rurale campana. Firenze. Rinascimento del libro, [n)36] p. 17. 


Forestry. 

May?:r-Weo?;un, H. A stung. Hannover, M. u. H. Schaper, 193b. 178 p. 


Annual revi?:w of bioctiemistry edited by J. M hvcK. v. 5, Stanford university 
California P, O , 1936, 640 p. 

CoN('.Ri{s International de botantque Amsterdam 2-7 Sept. 1933- Proceed¬ 
ings V. 1 . TI. Leiden, 1 C. J. Brill, 1936. 2 vols. 

V. I.: Report of the activities. 

V. II : Abstracts of sectonal papers 


Periodicals (i), (2), (3). 

Alcodao. V. r, 1931. Rio de Janeiro. 208000 hit.; 8 3.00 etr. 

Argentina. Ministerio de agricultura de la nacidn. Direccion de minas y geologia. 
Boletin. n‘» 35, 1933. irr. Buenos Aires. 

Bal(LVR1A. Ministerstvo na zemedelieto i darjavnite imoti. Sloujba za zachtchita 
na ravSteniiata. Oupatvane, n« i, 1935. Sofia. [Ministry oi Agriculture and 
State Lands. Plant protection service. Publications]. 

Bolktim da Academia das cieiicias de Lisboa, n. s. v. 1, 1933. mens. 


(1) Previous list June 1936. To l>c continued Decenil>er 1936. 

(2) List of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweekly); bimens, (twice inontlhy); biiuestr. (every two 
months); dec. (every ten days); 6tr. (foreign price); f. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price) ; 
Irr. (irregular); mens, (monthly); n®. (number); N. S. (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); 
sem. (half yearly); s. (series): trihebd. (every three weeks), v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the 
title of the review. 
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Boi^ETlN a^dcola. v. 6, 1932. men^s. Medellin (Colombia). (Sociedad Antioquena 
de agncultores). 

Boi^ETIn de la Asociacion venezolana de productores de cacao, v. i, 1936. mens. 
Caracas. 

Boi^i^ETXINO del Laboratorio sperimentale e R. osservatorio di fitopatologia. v. 13, 
1936, mens. Torino. [Formerly: « Ta difesa delle piante contro le malattie ed 
i parassiti. Bollettino del laboratorio...]. 

Cawthron institute. Publication, n^ i, 1935, irr. Nelson, New Zealand. 

C N A. RevivSta del Centro nacional de agricultura. v. i, 1936. mens. San Pedro de 
Montes de Oca (Costa Rica). 

Deutsches Reich. Reichsnahrstand. Fluffschriften. n^ 34, 1935. irr. Berlin. 

Duke university. Durham, North Carolina. Forestry bulletin, no i, 1935, irr. 

Federal register, v. i, 1936. q. Washington, D. C. $ 10 (Division of the Federal 
register, National archives). 

FieIvD & laboratory, v. t, 1932, sem. Dallas, Texas. (The science departments 
of Southern methodist university). 

Govp:rnmenT publications. 1936. mens. London. (H. M. Stationery office). [Cumulat¬ 
ive: «Monthly list of Government publications» and «Monthly circular: a selec¬ 
tion from recent publications »]. 

Great Britain. Imperial bureau of vSoil science. vSummary of recent reports. 1931. 
irr. Harpenden, Herts. [Mimeographed]. 

Iarovizatsiia. Journal po biologii razvitiia rastenii. v. i, 1935. bimestr. Odessa. 
Rb. 9. - (Selektsionno-genetitcheskii institout) [Jarovisation. Journal of 
biology of plant breeding (Plant breeding and genetics.institute)]. 
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(2nd Part) * 

Solar illumination and different sources of illumination. 

Application of different lighting methods. 

vSolar illumination varies greatly according to circumstances. At mid-day, 
in full sun, the soil receives often 40 000 lux, while on a dark winter day, at 
mid-day, the illumination falls to i 800 lux or even less. The light received 
varies greatly with the degree of obliquity of the rays, with the density and 
conditions of the atmosphere traversed, the latitude, the seasons and the hour. 
The proportion of diffused light in relation to the direct light is, on a clear day 
with few clouds, only about Vv The profound differences, due to the vaiydng 
exposure to the sun of crops, are therefore clearly understood and also the 
importance of espalier walls and their covering according to the proportion of 
visible and infra-red light they reflect and diffuse. In glass houses or under 
frames, the sunlight is further reduced by the proportion of reflected light, 
which is ver\’great when the incidence of the rays on the glass lights is oblique, 
according to the radiations absorbed by the glass, viz., the longest infra-red rays 
and the ultra-violet comprised between 0.36 and 0.37 jx, and is also reduced 
by the fraction of white light absorbed by the opacity of the glass and the 
dust deposited thereon. Even if it were possible to have glass houses made 
of special glass or artificial glass composed of synthetic resins allowing the 
passage of a larger quantity of radiations, the fact remains that the principal 
surface of the glass house should be turned towards full south and oriented 
in particular to the rays of the sun at mid-day in autumn and winter. This 
inclination should be calculated in function of the latitude. When plants are 
in the heated glass house, lighting is even further reduced when all the func¬ 
tions are stimulated by the heat. Lighting may be so feeble as to approach 
the point of compensation between respiration and assimilation and the plant 
does not grow or grows in such a way that it is far from receiving the quantity 
of light sufficient for building up its organic substances. It is, therefore, a 


* The ist part of this article appeared in this Bulletin. No. 9, 1936- 
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physiological error to heat plants without giving them the corresponding lighting. 
This rule is chiefly important for young plants or shoots which have the most 
marked assimilation requirements and the future development of which is deter¬ 
mined by their vigour when young. It is chiefly the plants with small require¬ 
ments in light which may be cultivated with the maximum yield in glass 
houses, but possibilities of cultivation in glass houses are indefinitely extended 
when artificial lighting is judiciously utilised besides other growth factors, such 
as manure, carbonic fertiliser, etc. 

Infra-red radiations and moisture, — Given that the greater part of the 
calorific energy of the solar spectrum is found in the infra-red rays, a systematic 
study of these radiations will be of great value alike at sea level and in the 
mountains and in regions differing in climatic conditions. The infra-red rays 
convey a quantity of energy 5 times greater than the visible rays and 18 times 
greater than that of the ultra-violet region (for medium heights of sun). This 
study will allow measurement of the vapour content of the whole atmosphere 
and establishment of the role of infra-red radiation in the general balance of 
the energy of radiation. The great influence exercised by the transparency 
of the atmosphere on the long wave rays and the reaction existing between 
the quantity of water vapour contained in the atmosphere and the intensity 
of the absorption bands (4) is given in Tables I and II. 


Table I. — Intensity of the absorption hands in function 
of the quantity of water vapour in the atmosphere. 


Logarithms of transparency |j 

0.748 

0.791 

0.789 

0.83O 

0 oc 

0 

00 00 

c c 

j 

0.849 

0.863 

0.857 

0.849 

1 

i 

0.977 

0.972 

0.979 

0.985 

Quantity of water vapour . . j 

0.540 

0.4.58 

0.370 

0.275 

0.244 

0.020 

i 

0.013 


Table II. — Intensity of solar radiation and quantities of water vapour contained 
in the atmosphere for a sun height of 30^. 


Intensity (calories per cm” and per minute) 


Absolute humidity 


1.35 calories 
1.25 » 

1.15 >» 

1.05 » 

0.95 * 


2 8 nun 
4.8 )* 

6.4 n 

8.7 » 

11.6 » 


All variations, therefore, in the content in water vapour of the atmosphere 
have a considerable influence on the intensity of infra-red radiations which, 
in relation to the total radiation, undergoes considerable displacements. In 
winter, for example, although the sun is low, the atmosphere becomes, according 
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to the lesser degree of water vapour it contains, more transparent to these ra¬ 
diations; hence, in the month of January the values at mid-day of the 
infra-red radiations are, on a normal surface, the same as in June, that is, 
respectively: 0.70 and 0.71 small calories. The annual trend of radiations shows 
the parallelism between the total radiation and the infra-red radiation though 
the amplitudes are different. The maximum observed in April may be explained 
by the fact that the quantity of water vapour increases from January onwards 
at the same time as the height of the sun. The intensity of the infra-red 
radiations also increases, but from May onwards the influence of water vapour 
is counteracted by the influence of the height of the sun and a quantity of 
the infra-red radiations begins to decrease, the minimum, which is reached in 
August, being due to the fact that this month is characterised by a maximum 
value of water vapour. Hence the displacement of the curves of solar radia¬ 
tion in function with the fall of water and the absolute humidity existing in 
the various seasons in different climates. 

Consequently, the cycle of biological development of the plant may he considered 
as a direct function of the binomial radiation-humidity as a modification of these 
factors is followed by a displacement and a variation in the seasonal, daily, hourly, 
biophotosynthetic reactions. 

Artificial sources of light. 

Sun light varies greatly according to circumstances and is further reduced in 
a glass house or under a frame, hence the necessity for keeping, for each plant, 
the most suitable nutritive equilibrium. 

As has already been said, a serious mistake is made, or rather a veritable 
physiological heresy, according to Chouard, is admitted, in heating plants without 
giving them the corresponding lighting so as to obtain the maximum assimilation 
in the plant synthesis. The results obtained at Wageningen and many other 
scientific institutes and agricultural experiment stations for subsidiary lighting 
in glass houses, have led to multiplication of experiments for obtaining the most 
benefit from artificial sources and optic devices. 

Incandescent la^nps, — The maximum energ>^ emitted by these lamps is 
situated in the infra-red rays. The glass of the bulbs absorbs also the ultra¬ 
violet rays towards 0.34 {i. The excess of infra-red determines an excessive 
heating and the light produced is very different from that of the .sun. However, 
these lamps are sufficient to complete the hours of lighting at a low intensity 
necessary for the plant photoperiodic requirements in long days; they are excel¬ 
lent for stimulating germination, but should not be relied upon for the complete 
development of the plant without special precautions: screens against infra-red 
rays, rotating apparatus or ventilation against over-heating, etc., or in a damp 
environment where the humidity prevents heating. 

If it is not always easy to replace all the natural light by these lamps, they 
are at least of use in raising or prolonging inadequate solar illumination. 

In incandescent lamps at a higher temperature, the light emitted tends to 
approach that of the sun: the maximum energy is in the infra-red, but is displaced 
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towards the visible rays: these high-voltage lamps of high yield capacity give a 
whiter light and richer in red, violet and ultra-violet rays. The use of bulbs in 
special glass (Uviol, etc), allowing the passage of ultra-violet rays up to 0.29 
may perhaps be of value. In any case, the yield, in cultivation, of the high- 
voltage lamps is always better, but it should be noted that these lamps have a 
very short duration (100 to 500 hours) and are too costly for practical purposes • 

Atomic stimulation lamps. — These are lamps in which an electric charge 
passes through a gas or vapour and causes the atoms to emit an intense, discon¬ 
tinuous light formed of certain isolated radiations which differ profoundly from 
white light. 

The Mercury vapour lamp. — Produces a large number of infra-red, green, 
blue, violet and chiefly ultra-violet rays, both long and short, the latter very 
injurious to plants and requiring to be intercepted by special filters. This lamp 
gives considerable supplementary radiations useful for the synthesis of nitrogen 
substances, pigments and vitamins, but alone does not give sufficient energy for 
photosynthesis. 

Certain special lamps (Sunlight, Solarea, etc.) combine incandescence with 
mercury vapour, but they produce an excess of infra-red in relation to the red 
useful for chlorophyll functioning. 

Neon lamps. — This lamp produces, by means of discharges into this gas, 
a red-orange light which however contains almost no infra-red or ultra-violet. Cer¬ 
tain of the rays emitted fall just within the absorption bands of chlorophyll. This, 
therefore, is the best lighting for obtaining the best assimilation results without 
having an excess of infra-red as compared with the red useful for chlorophyll func¬ 
tioning. Lightings with neon lamps expressed in lux have not the same signific¬ 
ation as the lux of white light; the energy of the neon lamp is much more utilisable 
for photosynthesis: 30-40 lux-neon correspond, for the plants, to about 200 lux- 
white, without producing an intense disengagement of heat which weakens the 
plants and makes them grow too fast in height. The numerous trials carried out 
in the glass houses of the Agronomical Institute of Wageningen (Netherlands) 
in 1933, 1934 and 1935 prove that this light stimulates development in all the 
tissues of young plants. This advantage obtained, when young, during the 
winter is mantained even in supplementary lighting and definitely improves for¬ 
cing practices. This winter stimulation of development of a series of crop plants 
is completed by the use of certain manures with rapid action applied during the 
cold season (for example, winter treatment of wheats with nitrates, Gibertini 
system, etc.), which has a very favourable influence on yields. 

The modem neon tubes are directly supplied at low tension and are more 
efficacious and more durable than the former high tension tubes. The trials carried 
out on numerous plants have enabled the most satisfactory duration of irradiation 
to be ascertained; this duration sometimes reaches 8 hours and the treatment 
should take place preferably at night. The optimum lighting varies, according 
to th^ plants, from 5^0 to i 000 lux. The leaves of the plants subjected to the 
luminous flow of neon are a fine dark green. The content in sugar and in starch 
is improved. The neon lamps employed are 150 watts (250 volts) or 600 watts 
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(380 volts). They are furnished with a parabolic mirror in chromium plated 
metal and are mounted directly in the electric supply system, without any danger 
to the grower. The apparatus reflecting the artificial lighting should not allow 
the light emitted, on the side opposed to the plants to be irradiated, to be lost. 
The lighting in the plan of cultivation should be as uniform as possible. The 
inner surface of the reflector should reflect all the radiations without absorbing 
the ultra-violet: aluminium powder or plates of that metal appear to be the best 
form of lining. 

Sodium vapour lamps are fairly good for photosynthesis, but give a yield in¬ 
ferior to that of neon lamps. Arc lamps should be excluded. 

In this study of lamps with a white light, a cold light and with atomic stimul¬ 
ation, some reference may also be made to the economic importance of lamps 
in which the light emission is not effected by metallic filaments, but by oxides as 
conductors at high temperature. From this point of view, the well-known 
Nernst lamp, functioning in the open air, may be made with a mixture of oxides 
so as to reach a certain optimum of useful radiations and at the same time consti¬ 
tuted in the best conditions required for giving a uniform radiation, while con¬ 
suming less current than the ordinary incandescent lamps. The Nernst lamp 
may also, which is not possible with other combined lamps, be immersed in a gas 
(neon, etc.) or in a mixture of gas and vapours suitably selected. 

In the Revue Horticole, 1936, No. i, p. 17 (5), a figure shows the absorption 
si>ectra of chlorophyll compared to the emission spectra of neon and mercury. 

Other sources of illumination, — Heating and lighting may be carried out 
with advantage by acetylene, the light of which is very active, mixed with other 
hydrocarbides either gaseous or in vapour introduced under pressure. The 
acetylene is burnt with air in tubes filled with water and supplied with glass inspect¬ 
ion apertures. While attaining the greatest economy, it is possible to avoid the 
passage of injurious ultra-violet rays and the danger of over-heating the plant. 

Intensification of soear and artificiae euminous irradiation. 

There are various types of reflectors, refractors and diffusers which concen¬ 
trate the light of various lamps uniformly within a given field. However, 
up to the present, sufficient attention has not been given to the advantages, 
even economic, which may be obtained: (i) by concentrating still more, on a 
given space, the intensity of the solar rays without injuring the natural irrad¬ 
iation; (2) in compensating, by means of auxiliary artificial irradiations more 
or less rich in certain rays, according to the plants and their state of develop¬ 
ment, the insufficiency of solar irradiation in the various environmental con¬ 
ditions. The use of concentrating prismatic plates, which are veritable prism 
lenses of the Fresnee type and which, optically, correspond to an ordinary 
convex lens, may be of great utility, especially if double concentrating and 
diffusing prismatic plates are used. The difficulty in the precise adjustment 
of the system, when it is a question of solar irradiation, is easily overcome by 
using a series of simple and inexpensive devices, chiefly well known ones depend¬ 
ing on the numerous t3rpes of bulbs now existing, such devices making it possible 
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to vary the electric capacity under the influence of the light or generating 
directly small quantities of electricity capable of influencing various t3^es 
of electro-magnetic apparatus. 

It is possible without much expense to place, either on the radiant heating 
panels invented by Bigeauw, or on supports or espaliers of any kind, hori¬ 
zontal tubes made of rustless steel or some other rustless metal; other tubes, 
smaller in diameter, might project from these, forming an angle with them, 
and on these there might be arranged simple flasks or strong receptacles of 
ordinary glass, filled with the water that passes through the tube. This appa¬ 
ratus may so constitute a system of inexpensive lenses, allowing the luminous 
rays to be concentrated on refractors or on simple reflecting plates of ordinary 
glass. In this way a greater intensity of light may be obtained, chiefly in 
the periods when ripening of vegetables or fruits is retarded by the diminution 
in the intensity of the heat and the light which may cause considerable loss 
in the harvest. 

By rotating the principal horizontal tube on its own axis, it is possible 
to follow the displacement of the solar rays. Light paraboloid mirrors in chromium 
plated sheet iron and of wide extension fixed on the secondary tubes will allow 
the concentration of the luminous rays on the flasks or on the spheroidal 
glasses or on « Holophane » prisms which function as lenses. 

Influence op humidity in the cycee op appeication 

OF RADIANT HEAT TO CROPS. 

It has been shown that, to gain an exact idea of the maximum benefits 
that may be obtained in the biological cycle of plants by luminous and calo¬ 
rific radiations at the different stages of development and fructification, it is 
necessary to take as a basis chiefly the relation existing between the light and 
the heat, in function of the humidity of the soil and the air surrounding the 
plant. Consequently the problem is somewhat complicated, as the possibilities 
of acting efficaciously on the development or on the fructification of a plant, 
under the various arid or humid climatic conditions, are linked with the possi¬ 
bility of supplying the plant, at the right moment, with the quantity of water 
necessary to establish an equilibrium between the circulation of water, the 
absorption of mineral and gaseous substances of the soil and the air, and the 
increase in transpiration and the biophotosynthetic activity set up by the 
different radiations absorbed or not absorbed by the chlorophyll. An excessive 
concentration of the circulating solutions, due to want of water, sets up injur¬ 
ious conditions in the constitution of the supporting tissues of the leaf paren¬ 
chyma and in the formation and maturation of fruits; often the phenomenon 
of plasmolysis may even bring about the death of the plant. 

When it is a question of practising forced cultivation in temperate, arid 
or humid countries, it is necessary to establish, side by side, installations for 
the emission of radiant heat and some subsidiary forms of equipment which, 
chiefly in open air cultivation in dry regions, restore to the plant as far as 
possible the quantity of moisture lost, doing so either by means of irrigation 
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or by condensation of atmospheric humidity, or by rendering the air moist, 
or by the well-known systems of dry farming or by other systems for the 
prevention of loss of moisture in the soil and the air. The loss of moisture is 
the more important in proportion as the calorific rays striking the plants are 
stronger. 

In the practical application of systems of heating and forcing plants in glass 
houses and in the open air, the important study by V. Neven (6 ) on the means 
of improving hydrogenesis in arid regions, may be useful, as he examines, not 
only the various systems for collecting water and irrigating, but also the systems 
of utilisation of the forces of nature, in particular of utilising solar heat, which 
enable the raising of subterranean water to the surface and its distribution Thus, 
besides the numerous apparatus for utilising wind, etc., the various apparatus 
utilising solar heat (solar factory, Beiiland Canfoxjrmier system, Dessoeiers, 
Duclaxjx, Dauvieeier and Ginestous apparatus, etc.) which may be recom¬ 
mended to a greater or less extent, it will be seen that, from the economic and 
practical point of view, advantages ma3" be obtained by utilising the heat lost 
in combustion at the same time as that of carbon anhydride, so as to re-heat 
the irrigation water while enriching it in CO^, or again to transport a certain 
quantity of air saturated with water vapour, which, by expansion and fall in 
temperature, precipitates in part, and renders moist the air surrounding the plant. 
A quite simple and economical method of heating water by solar heat and the 
system of thermosyphon circulation have already described in this Bulletin in 
1931 (7). As to the systems of rapid condensation for the utilisation of the water 
vapour contained in the atmosphere, there are a certain number, among which 
one of the best known is the aerial well invented by Knapen. It is certain that 
the yield of these aerial wells will be increased considerably if, utilising some kind 
of natural or artificial heating installation, at the same time there is installed 
one of these simple refrigerating apparatus (for example, the Electrolux type), 
with the aid of which, without any recourse to mechanical devices, it is possible 
to lower the temperature of the air and thus to bring about a greater pre¬ 
cipitation of water. The use, certainly more complicated, but valuable in 
some regions, of wind mills may be advisable, especially if account is taken of 
the possibility of refrigerating, with a jet of water drawn from the soil or from a 
condensation tank, a series of communicating spherical or ellipsoidal surfaces 
in which the air circulates. Mention should be made, apart from the use of any 
of the various systems, of simple collections of siliceous pebbles, suitably 
arranged round the foot of espaliers or radiant panels (Bigeauet system) (8) 
which may set up, especially in certain regions, nocturnal precipitations of water 
considerably greater than the normal precipitations. 

The Bigeauet system. 

This new system of heating, utilising radiant heat to replace closed glass 
houses thus allowing plants to develop in the open air in a suitable tempera¬ 
ture in all seasons, was invented by Bigeauet. In the open air, the plant re¬ 
ceives the infra-red rays emitted by patented blocks or panels in concrete, 
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containing serpentine hot water tubes, the temperature of which does not exceed 
* 40®: the calorific radiations traverse the air without heating it. These radiations 
are absorbed by the plants, while the air is only heated by contact with the 
panels, or with walls touched by the warm rays. This phenomenon may be 
compared, as has already been said, to that produced by solar rays which, without 
noticeably heating the air, traverse it and strike the soil or a wall and heat it 
in proportion to their strength. It is in contact with the over-heated soil that 
the surrounding air is heated in its turn, becomes lighter and rises in the atmosphere 
in " thermal columns. With the Bigeault system, in consequence of the even 
temperature maintained at all points, eddies in the air are not observable, 
hence the possibility of more economical and satisfactory heating of glass houses, 
forcing beds (9) and plants in the open air. The dark calorific rays emitted 
by walls at low temperature may, therefore, solve the general problem of heating 
and the method has the following advantages: 

(1) Complete absence of eddies in the air owing to the evenness of the 
surrounding temperature; 

(2) Suppression of dust, remarkable impression of comfort, elimination 
of over-heating of the locality; 

(3) Maintenance of the hygrometric condition of the air which is not 
over-heated or dried up; 

(4) Possibility of ventilation, without noticeable loss of heat and without 
appreciable reduction in the temperature of the room, so as to obtain more 
suitable conditions; 

(5) Remarkable economy in fuel: at least 25 %. 

To all these advantages must be added the possibility: of an environ¬ 
ment not too favourable to the development of cryptogamic diseases (glass 
houses); of facilitating the respiration and assimilation of the plant and the 
aeration of the soil and the roots. In addition, evidence has been given of the 
advantages of solar light which has not passed through the ordinary lights of a 
glass house, and the beneficial influence it exercises on the plants. 

The first tests in heating with the Bigeauet system, using radiant blocks of 
a special shape and composition (See fig. i, 2, 3) or E. N. B. blocks, placed 0.40 
to 0.30 m. apart and containing special steel tubes for hot water circulation 
embedded in the concrete and maintained at a temperature of 40^ at the most, 
rendered possible the development, in the radiant trenches, thus constituted, 
of plants of the most varied kinds (azaleas, hortensias, camellias, Prunus, green 
plants and fruit trees, vegetables, strawberries, etc.) in the open air with tempe¬ 
ratures of ii®C and during falls of snow 10 cm. deep. At the same time a 
system of tubes buried in the soil above the roots or in the cement of the floor 
of glass houses maintains in the soil an optimum temperature for the various 
plants (10). 

The height, shape and arrangement of the radiant panels depend 
on the dimensions of the plants to be forced; radiant beds and trenches may 
be made as wide as 4 m. ^ (in double hot beds, for example). The emission 
of the infra-red rays, the wave length of which is calculated, depends on the 
well determined temperature reached by the radiant blocks. At the Inter- 
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national Congress on Heating held in Paris in December, IQ34, astonishing 
results were shown given by the Bigeaut,t system At the same time the 


Fig. 1. — Complete installation of radiant 
blocks. 

^.tablissements Moriux frercs, Nois\ le Roi 
(Seine et Oise), France 



Fig 3 — Construction of radiant trendies for 
azaleas, hortensias, cyclamens, etc 

I^tablissement Moreux frdres, Noisy-le-Roi 
(Seine-et-Oise), France. 



Fi(» 2 Radiant silos nuer hav%nf> been 
I (lend, Saint -^Rnan, (Saone et* 
I^oire), I ranee 

lollies, rose tices, cherry trees in flower, 
Febriiaij, 



advantages were demonstrated of transforming glass houses by this system, 
which makes it possible to open them without danger for the plant whatever 
may be the temperature outside. The conditions of habitat for the plants were 
perfect; the beneficial influence of the radiant heat does not cease to act on 
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the plants in contact with the cold external air. All the hot water circuits 
are controlled by electromagnetic sluices attached to] the soil or air thermostats. 
This apparatus automatically cuts off the hot water in the circuit when the 
desired temperature has been reached. Self-registering thermometers show the 
curves of the surrounding temperature which vary 2® C between their maximum 
and minimum, at most. It is clear that a considerable economy in fuel is 
obtained with a system which, functioning at low temperature, only supplies 
the number of calories strictly necessary to the best development of the 
plants. As forcing in the open air has the great advantage of giving the plant 
all the available intensity of the rays of the spectrum as well as the infra¬ 
red rays, it is evident that a supplementary economy will be effected by closing 
the glass houses at night, or, in certain cases, covering the crops with matting 
or a trellis of galvanised iron filled with a synthetic resin permeable to the 
rays of the spectrum (containing urea, gh^phtalic, etc.) functioning as lights. 
On the radiant walls, steel rods may be placed so that the trellis may be 
fixed or stretched over large surfaces, either by hand or with a small motor. 
In certain cases and on stormy days, these roller blinds may be veiy*^ useful 
and very economical (owing to their small cost and the fact that they are 
unbreakable), especially for forcing plants the products of which are costly. 
In connection with econom^s mention should be made of the Dutch inven¬ 
tion of a new type of stove destined to be the ideal stove for horticulture: 
yield 87% of the calories of the coal consumed, absence of all mechanical 
apparatus, very little labour (only one charge of cheap coal every 48 hours). 
One of these stoves has been installed at St. Agnan resulting in great economies. 

As has already been said, the scientific experiments and the applications 
carried out in France, England, in the Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands 
(new constructions at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, (rroningen) etc., using the sys¬ 
tem of heating hy radiant panels, have given very remarkable results especially 
in forcing on a large scale. In addition, numerous scientists have given their 
approval: Profs Pinei^i^E, Duvernoy, Marcel, etc., and agricultural experts 
such as Truffaut, Royer, Geslin, Pons, Mornay, Mocquart, etc., and M. 
P^RISOT. one of the best known personalities in French horticulture. 

The Crittal patented system of heating by radiant heat is now well known 
in all countries, and M. Bigeault has intensified a series of researches and 
applications in the field of horticulture. In a future article we will discuss the 
results obtained with the various crops during these last three years and the 
improvements made in the Bigeault-Nessi-Crittal system. 

The experiments carried out in the largest centres of agricultural research 
(the Netherlands, France, Sweden, Belgium, etc.) prove conclusively that the 
maximum well-being for a plant, i, e., its optimum degree of chlorophyll assimil¬ 
ation, is attained, when there exists an exact relation between the luminosity of 
the atmosphere and the temperature. As has already been said in the first part 
of this article, for each intensity of light there exists, in fact, one and only one 
temperature in which the plant's mechanism of assimilation functions with the 
greatest efficacy. Hence, the ratio heat: light should receive first consideration 
(adding to this humidity, and carbon anhydride). The complex action that 
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the various radiations exercise on the plants requires, however, further and 
more detailed investigation so as to fix precisely the conditions of perfect 
development for each plant species, in its relations to the calorific and luminous 
radiations. 

Forcing plants in glass houses and in the open air consequently includes a 
series of delicate problems relative to plant physiology in its various aspects, 
the solution of which requires close and continuous collaboration between scien¬ 
tist and farmer. The application of the Bigeaui^t system and the lines here laid 
down may constitute an important progress in the practice of forcing plants by 
giving greater security of good agricultural yields both in quality and quantity. 

Ct St a MPA. 
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THE A. I. V. PROCESS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 

One of the central problems of modern dairy fanning has been to attain, 
as far as possible, a self-dependent basis in the feeding of daiiy' stock, especially 
as regards the protein constituent of the ration. Increasing attention xs there¬ 
fore being paid to an extended cultivation of high-protein crops and their appro¬ 
priate preservation for stable feeding. We all know that summer pastures yield 
excellent cattle food, particularly if they contain some clover It is possible 
to produce up to 30 kgs. of milk per cow per day on good pastuies without 
the use of any extra feeds. On the other hand, it is known that with dried hay 
the daily milk production will not exceed 10 kgs. if no other feeds are used. 
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These differences are partly due to losses involved in the hay-making, which 
losses WiEGNKR (r) estimates to be about 40 per cent., and partly to the fact 
that the hay crop is always harvested at a very late stage, when its fibre content 
is high and the protein content low. For these reasons, hay must be supple¬ 
mented in stable feeding with high-protein concentrates and with digestible 
carbohydrates in the form of roots or other similar feeds. 

Another ancient method of storing grass crops for stable feeding is the 
preparation of ordinary silage. The success of this method depends on the 
formation of sufficient lactic acid in the ensilaged material to prevent a further 
decomposition of the forage. However, since the production of lactic acid neces¬ 
sarily takes a fairly long time, during which serious decomposition takes place 
especially in the protein constituents of the crop, the preparation of ordinary 
silage is invariably associated with heavy losses in nutritive value. In fact, these 
losses are of the same magnitude as those involved in hay-making, amounting 
to 30-40 per cent, of the nutritive value of the fresh crop. Besides, there are 
always formed in ordinar}' silage evil-smelling breakdown products which so 
easily give a disagreable taint to the milk and often make it quite unfit for 
consumption. 

With low-protein crops with a high carbohydrate content (corn, sorghum, 
timothy) the preparation of ordinary silage may succeed without very serious 
losses and deterioration, whereas it fails more or less with high-protein crops, 
such as immature grass, clover, alfalfa and other leguminous species. The latter 
kind of material would, however, be the most valuable in practical dairy farming. 

Various methods have been suggested to improve the quality of ordinary 
silage (cold fermentation with or without an addition of sugar, electro-silage 
method, etc.). Although some of these methods, Voi^z's method of adding sugar 
to the ensilaged material, undoubtedly improve the quality of the silage, they 
are not suited for the preservation of high-protein crops in practice, partly owing 
to the high expenses incurred and partly because successful preservation is 
never guaranteed. 

Another possible approach to the problem of forage preservation was the 
addition of acid to the fresh product. Attempts to preserve forage by adding 
acid were made in Italy already in the 19th century, and later several German 
workers occupied themselves with this problem. For a more detailed survey 
of the earlier work the reader is refered to Stkinkr (2). All these experiments, 
however, failed, because they provided no practical method of ensuring successful 
preservation and a palatable and wholesome product. In view of later develop¬ 
ment, the failure of the earlier workers is easily understood. In their experi¬ 
ments the addition of acid was made at random, without sufficient knowledge 
of the nature of the fundamental biological processes which cause the decompo¬ 
sition and spoiling of the silage and of the degree of acidity, which must be 
attained to eliminate these processes 

Our work on the preservation of fresh forage crops, which ultimately led to 
a definite solution of the problem, wa^ begun in Valio’s laboratory in the summer 


(i) The numbers in brackets refer to References, p. 393. 
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of 1925, and brought to a conclusion in 1928 when the new method (the so-called 
A. I. V,) method, was first employed on a practical scale on two farms in Fin¬ 
land. The A. L F., method is founded on the principle that the detrimental decom-^ 
position processes in the fodder, above all the respiration of the plant-cells, the break¬ 
down of proteins, and harmful fermentations, such as those caused by Coli-bacteria 
and butyric acid bacilli, are prevented by an addition to the fodder, at the time of 
ensilaging, of the requisite amount of acid which will raise the acidity of the mass 
to a point between pH 3 and pH 4. Our experiments had proved that at this 
degree of acidity there is still a surplus of bases in the fodder, and we were 
therefore justified in expecting that the fodder will be wholesome and that there 
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is no danger of disturbances in the mineral metabolism of the animals. But if 
acid is added in such quantities that the pH of the fodder sinks below 3, the 
alkaline reserve is exhausted, and the fodder becomes unwholesome. 

According to our investigations, the addition of acid, as involved in the 
A. I. V., method, produces the fallowing effects:— 

(1) The respiration of the plant-cells, i. e. the combustion of cell sub¬ 
stances into carbon dioxide and water, involving especially the destruction of 
digestible carbohydrates and of proteins, is rapidly suppressed as the acidity rises. 
Fig. I shows the effect of the acidity on the respiration of the plant-cells. 

The curves show that at about pH 3,5 the intensity of respiration is only 
from 10 to 20 per cent, of the corresponding value in fresh fodder. When the 
pH sinks to 3, respiration ceases completely. 

(2) Harmful fermentations, especially those caused by Coli-aerogenes 
bacteria and butyric acid bacilli, are completely prevented in a fodder with pH 



about 4. The growth of Coli-bacteria is inhibited as soon as the pH reaches 
the value of 4.7, and that of butyric acid bacilli at pH 4.2 (cf. Fig. 2). 

No formation of butyric acid should thus be expected in A. I. V. fodder. As 
a matter of fact, numerous analyses show that butyric acid is never formed in 
A. I. V. fodder. Small amounts of acetic acid are produced in A. I. V, fodder, 
obviously as a result of pentose fermentation by the lactic acid bacteria. The 
formation of acetic acid from peroses is vigorously reduced owing to the sup¬ 
pression of the activity of Coli-bacteria. 

In this connection, it should be particularly mentioned that lactic acid is 
always produced in A. I. V. fodder, because certain lactic acid bacteria are still 
active below pH 4 as shown by Fig. 3 (p. 375). The amount of lactic acid in 
A. I. V. fodder usually varies from 0.5 to i.o per cent. As lactic acid, when 
used in small quantities, has the same nutritive value as* sugar, its formation 



Fig. 2. — Influence of pH on 
the intensity of diffcicnt bio¬ 
logical processes in silage. 


does not lower the nutritive value of the silage and there is, consequently, no 
need for preventing lactic fermentation. The formation of lactic acid in A. I. V. 
fodder is, however, by no means essential to the preserv’ation of the fodder. 

(3) The breakdown of protein whereby part of the protein is rendered 
valueless through the formation of ammonia, the biological value of the remaining 
part being greatly reduced due to the destruction of certain important amino 
acids, is almost completely inhibited below pH 4. The only noticeable change in 
the protein constituents of the material is the gradual increase of soluble nitrogen. 
However, this decomposition of proteins does not go so far as to form ammonia, 
but results only in the production of soluble organic nitrogenous compounds, 
whose nutritive value is practically equal to that of the original protein. It 
may be mentioned here that even this slight breakdown of protein is often com¬ 
pletely arrested in the acidified fodder so that the composition of protein in the 
finished product is almost identical with that of the fresh crop (see Table i). 

The above findings concerning the effect of the hydrogen ion concentration 
on the detrimental breakdown processes in the ensilaged material have sub¬ 
sequently been fully confirmed by various workers. I refer here only to the 
investigations of Sjoberg and Koheer (3) in Sweden. The various facts, which 
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Tabi.e I. — Breakdown of protein in clover-aftermath during 4 months. 




Hydrochloric acid dd<led 

No acid 
added 


Fresh 

Initial pH 

Initial pH 

1 Initial pH ! 


crop 

3.7 

Final pH 
- V6 

4 I 

Final pH 

4 3 

'--4 5 ! 

Final pH i 
--46 

1 Final pH 

‘ 4 5 

1 

Soluble nitrogen as 0/0 of total nitrogen. 

2 () 

28 

44 

Go 

65 

Ammonia nitrogen as 0/0 of total nitrogen 

i 

1-5 

2 

12 

21 

22 


form the theoretical basis of the A. I. V. proce.'^s, are illustrated graphically by 
Fig- 3- 



Our laborator>' work had thus shown that the preservation of forage would 
succeed if only the acidity of the material could be adjusted to a point bet¬ 
ween pH 4 and 3, and maintained at this value during the period of storage. 
We therefore next proceeded to study the practical aspects of the problem. The 
first question to be solved was to ascertain the necessar}^ quantities of different 
acids to be added to the fresh material in order to attain a degree of acidity 
below pH 4. For this purpose we tested various acids, both inorganic and orga¬ 
nic, such as sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, phosphoric acid; lactic acid, etc., 
as well as various mixtures of these acids. It was soon found that, for economic 
reasons, only strong mineral acids (HCl, H* SO4) could be used in practice, and 
that the necessary amount of acid varied somewhat, depending on the raw- 
material to be ensilaged. Continued work on the subject led us to very inter- 
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esting results. It was fouud that no free mineral acids remained in a silage that 
had been acidified (with hydrochloric or sulphuric acids) to pH 4-3. The strong 
mineral acids apparently react with the basic constituents of the crop, liberating 
the weaker organic acids and also protein bodies of acid nature, which then 
cause the acidity of the silage. Hence it follows that the amount of acid required 
to bring the pH of the mass to pH 3-4 is the greater the higher the content of 
the basic constituents in the fodder, so that, for instance, high-protein crops 
(legumes) require more acid than low-protein crops (grasses). Similarly it is 
natural that the amount of acid required depends also on the acidity of the 
soil in which the crop has grown. This is clearly seen from Fig. 4, previously 
published, e. g., in the Schweizerhche Landwirtschaftliche Mofiatshefte, Heft 10, 
1932- 



Fig. 4. — Add requirements 
of red dover, influenced 
by the acidity of the soil 
where this plant grew. 

100 gianis of fresh material 
were treated with vaiious 
quantities of 2 N" hydio- 
diloiic acid. 

A. - The acidity of the soil 

was pH. 6.5. 

B. - The acidity of the soil 

was pH. 5 5. 


It was mentioned that different plants require somewhat different quantities 
of acid. It is therefore necessary to determine the acid requirement separate!}^ 
for each different kind of crop. This can be done very simply by the following 
method. 

About 2 kilograms of fresh fodder are first finely chaffed and three samples (200 
grams each) are taken thereof. These samples are then treated in mortars with different 
quantities of 2 N hydrochloric acid — for instance, the first sample with 8 cc, the second 
with 14 cc and the third with 18 cc — and thoroughly mixed and ground, some water 
being added to enable the acid to penetrate the mass. The mixture is then transferred 
into suitable glass cylinders, weighed down with suitable weights and allowed to stand 
over night, whereafter the pH-value of the juice in different samples is determined either 
electrometrically or with the aid of suitable indicator papers. On the basis of the results 
obtained it is easy to calculate the proper amount of the acid to be used for each 200 kilos 
fodder, so as to lower the pH of the mass to a pH-value from 4 to 3. 

Our experiments with sulphuric and hydrochloric acids further showed that 
sulphuric acid alone was not recommendable for practice, since the cows ate such 
silage with distinct unwillingness and not above 10-15 per day. On the other 
hand, mixtures of the two acids have proved very successful! in practice. During 
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the last years we have gradually raised the content of sulphuric acid in the mixture 
so that our farmers now employ an acid solution containing equivalent amounts 
of HCl and H2 SO4. This fact is of particular importance as it opens up possi¬ 
bilities for the use of sulphuryl chloride (SO^ CI2) which, in the presence of water, 
undergoes hydrolysis into sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. Since sulphuryl 
chloride can be transported in metal vessels it will undoubtedl}^ be the ideal pre¬ 
servative for future ensilage. 

Another important practical question was the maintenance of the given pH 
value of pH 4-3 in the silage throughout the period of storing. If fresh grass 
in packed in a watertight container and acidified with mineral acids to say, pH 
3.5, the acidity of the mass will gradually decrease so that, after a few months, 
the pH-value will have risen over the critical limit of i)H 4. Once this occurs, 
the detrimental breakdown processes immediately set in and the material gets 
spoilt. Even if this is not very serious, cattle generally dislike, and often refuse, 
to eat silage which has been soaking in the liquid. In the course of our work 
we found a very simple way out of this difficulty. It appeared that the once- 
attained pH-value of the fodder mass remain unchanged over a period of several 
months, if the effluent is drained off, after a coiii])lete mixing of the acid with 
the forage, which usually requires about three days. Thus, m one experiment, 
the pH of the silage changed, during a storage period of one year, only from 3 65 
to 3.48 (formation of lactic acid), while in the control silage, without drainage 
facilities, the pH rose from its initial value of 3.4 to 5 2. The gradual rise of the 
pH-value of the immersed silage offers an explanation for the complete failure 
of the FiNGERLiNG-VonBEHR*s (14) ‘'acid immersion method ” in practice. 

The question of the nutritive losses in the A. I. V. method has been the subject 
of much discussion. It is well known that accurate determination of the nutritive 
losses in large-scale trials is ver>" difficult, owing to the wide range of the experi¬ 
mental error. The loss of crude protein can be determined with somewhat greater 
accuracy by collecting the drainage effluent and determining the amount of 
nitrogen which escapes that way. As nitrogen, according to our observations, does 
not escape in a gaseous form, the only losses of crude protein occur in the effluent. 

The determination of the loss of dry matter is considerably more difficult. 
As I cannot here discuss in detail the methods emplo\ed for the estimation of 
these losses and the range of errors attending such determinations, it may suffice 
to give the figures that have been obtained for the losses in A. I. V. silage in large 
scale trials in practice. Table 2 shows the results of our experiments with clover 
and clover-timothy. 

According to our determinations, the loss of dry matter in A. I. V. silage has 
varied from 3.5 per cent, to 8.3 per cent, when clover or clover-timothy were 
used as raw materials. The average loss was 6 per cent. 

The loss of crude protein has varied from nil to 4.1 per cent, the average 
value being i.q per cent. 

It appears from the table that the losses in A. I. V silage are largely depen¬ 
dent on the moisture-content of the forage at the time of ensilaging. If no ef¬ 
fluent escapes, the loss of dry matter will be only 2-5 per cent. The amount of 
material escaping in the effluent is thus comparatively small. If the effluent 



Tabi,e II. — Determination of loss produced during silage. 
{The silos were opened after 3-8 months). 
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axiiountb to 25 per cent of the total weight of the fodder, which is an exception¬ 
ally high figure in this country as far as clover or clover-timothy is concerned, 
the amount of dry mattei escaping with the effluent is about 4 per cent. From 
crops with a high percentage of water, such as beet tops and marrow-stem kale, 
considerably more effluent escapes, and the loss rises accordingly. 

In the experiments carried out by the Division of Animal Husbandry of the 
Agricultural Experimental Station of Finland, the average loss of organic matter 
in A. I V. silage was found to be 8 8 per cent and the loss of crude protein 
6 2 per cent according to Prof Poijarvi (5) The latter figure is certainly 
too high, because protein losses occur only in the effluent and, according to our 
comparatively extensive material, the amount of effluent must be at least 30 
per cent, of the weight of the fodder bcfoie the loss of crude protein amounts to 
6 per cent. Such amounts of effluent are very rare in this country. On the 
whole, however, the losses reported by Poijarvi are of the same magnitude as 
our own figures. It may be mentioned that a trial made at the Agricultural Expe¬ 
rimental Station, in the presence of our assistant, gave according to the report 
of Poijarvi, the following results: loss of organic matter 5.0 per cent., loss of crude 
protein 3.4 per cent. In a comparative trial arranged by our laboratory, in the 
presence of a representative of the Agricultural Experimental Station the con- 
serv^ation of a mixture of peas, vetches, and beans, with and without the addition 
of acid, gave the following results (Table III). The materials were preserved in 
similar silos and treated in exactly the same manner except that acid was 
employed in the AlV-silo. 
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Table. III. — Comparison of results in ordinary silage and A, I, K. silage. 



A. I. V. 

Ordinary silagt* 

! 

% 

% 

Total loss of organic matter. i 

7.0 

22.6 

Loss of organic matter in the effluent.! 

2.6 

1.8 

Loss of crude protein. 

T.4 

3 S 

Ammonia nitrogen as «/o of total N. 

4-37 

23.1 

Free butyric acid. 

0 

0.91 

Free acetic acid. 

0.50 

0.18 

Alcohol. 

i 0.21 

! 

0.30 


The estimated loss of feed units in the ordinary silage was 40-50 % per cent. 
The silage has a foul smell, and the cows ate it very reluctantly, and not over 
20 kg. a day, whereas the A. I. V. silage was of excellent quality and was eaten 
readily and in large quantities by the animals. The silos were opened after a 
storage period of 19 weeks. 

The nutritive losses in various methods of grass conservation have been 
exhaustively investigated by the late Prof. G. Wiegner and his school (i, 2). 
They likewise report very favourably on the A. I. V. process. In their trials, 
the average loss of starch units in hay-making was 40 per cent, (the minimum loss 
figure, obtained under ideal weather conditions, was 33 per cent.). In the pre¬ 
paration of ordinary silage the nutritive losses likewise averaged 40 per cent., 
whereas in A. I. V. silage the loss of starch units was only 5 per cent, varying 
from 3 to 8 per cent. The digestibility of the A. I. V. silage was practically equal 
to that of the fresh crop from which it was made. 

In Norway the A. I. V. method has been subjected to a very careful trial 
by Dr. L. S. Spildo. According to his report before the Illrd Grassland-Confe¬ 
rence of the North and Central European Countries in Switzerland in 1934 (6), 
the loss in diy’' matter amounted to 4-8 per cent, and the loss in organic matter 
to about 3 per cent, of the total. In a later paper (7) Spildo reports that the 
losses of dry matter in the A. I. V. silage are practically limited to what is lost 
in the drainage effluent. 

The excellent quality of A. I. V. silage is strikingly illustrated by the work 
of Edin et al. (8) in Sweden. They obtained from clover aftermath a silage with 
the following properties: feed value == 102 feed units per 100 kgs. organic matter, 
digestibility of organic matter == 76, protein value = 172 g. per one feed unit. 
Since the fresh crop could hardly have shown higher values it is evident that the 
nutritive losses were quite insignificant. 

The .nutritive losses in A. I. V. silage have also been investigated by the 
State Agricultural Experimental Station at Hoorn, Holland. The losses of or¬ 
ganic matter in three experimental silos varied from 7.7 to 9.3 per cent., the aver¬ 
age value being 8.7 per cent. (9). It may still be added that in British trials, 
carried out by the Imperial Chemical Industries Etd., the average loss in the 
A. I, V. silage was about 10 per cent, (private communication). 
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In general we may thus conclude that the loss of dry matter in the A. I. V. 
silage is less than 10 per cent. The loss brought about by the actual decompo¬ 
sition processes varies, according to our determinations, from 2 to 5 per cent. The 
extent of additional losses depends on the amount of effluent formed. 

The value of a method of preserving fodder is, however, by no means solely 
dependent on the magnitude of the material losses. Above all, it depends on the 
nature of the changes in the fodder, the palatability of the product, its effect on 
the health of the animals and on the quality of the milk, and, finally, on the eco¬ 
nomy of the procedure. In regard to these questions, our 7 years* experience justi¬ 
fies the following conclusions: 

I have already mentioned that an artificial acidifiying of the fodder to a 
point below pH 4 prevents the respiration of the fodder mass as well as all 
harmful fermentation processes and the breakdown of protein. This being the 
case, it is evident that the composition of the main constituents of the fodder: 
carbohydrates and proteins, does not undergo appreciable changes in A. I. V.- 
silage. This is a very important fact, especially as regards the proteins. If 
10-30 per cent, of ammonia is split off from the protein, as is the case with ordi¬ 
nary silage, it represents a considerably greater loss than that indicated by 
these figures, because the cleavage of ammonia from the different amino acids 
is not proportional to the amounts of the different amino acids present in the 
proteins of the fodder; actually, certain biologically important amino-acids are 
destroyed to a much greater extent than others. Thus, we have shown that, 
for instance, tryptophane is generally destroA^ed in ordinary silage, while it is 
well preserved in the A. I. V.-silage. The true nutritive value of the protein 
contained in ordinary silage is therefore lowered considerably more than what 
might be inferred from the amount of ammonia formed. Since only insignificant 
amounts of ammonia are produced in A. I. V.-silage, all the amino acids are 
retained practically unaltered in this fodder. The quality and the nutritive 
value of the protein in A. I. V.-silage are therefore practically the same as in 
the raw-material. 

Owing to the fact that no appreciable decomposition processes occur in A. /. F.- 
silage, its digestibility remains approximately the same as that of the raw materiaL 
The losses of feed units are therefore practically limited to the above-mentioned losses 
of dry matter. 

In addition to the actual nutritive substances, certain important catalysts 
are also remarkably well preserved in A. I. V.-silage, above all the vitamins which 
are indispensable for the proper utilization of the food and for the health of the 
animals. From these catalysts, carotene is one of the most important, as it 
acts as vitamin A in the animal organism. Being highly susceptible to oxida¬ 
tion, carotene is gradually destroyed in hay, as shown by the following deter¬ 
minations made by us. 

The yellow colour of summer butter is due to its carotene content which, 
consequently, fades away gradually in the course of the winter if the cows 
are fed on hay. In early spring, the colour of the butter is very pale. In 
ordinary silage the carotene content likewise falls considerably, due to the respira¬ 
tion of the plant-cells and the fermentation processes in the fodder mass. Ordinary 
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Table IV. — Carotene in mgs. per lo g. of dry matter. 



Fresh crop 

After 5 months 

After 7 months 

After z I months 

Hay . 

0-75 

0-31 

0.14 

0.07 

1 

0-75 

0.85 

not determ. 

about I.o 


silage is, therefore, also unable to keep the vitamin A effect of the butter at its 
summer level. In A. I. V. silage on the other hand, the entire amount of caro¬ 
tene is retained, as shown by experiments both in this country and in Eng¬ 
land (14) and U. S. A. (15). Therefore, the vitamin A effect of butter produced 
with A. I. V.-silage is, in fact, equal to that of the best summer butter. The 
vitamin A effect of butter produced with hay, roots, and concentrates is only 
about % of that of butter produced with A. I. V.-silage or fresh pasture grass 

The high content of carotene and also of other vitamins in A. I. V.-silage 
explains the particularly favourable effect of this silage on the growth of calves 
and heifers. The powerful effect of A. I. V.-silage on the growth of animals is 
perhaps best illustrated by the following feeding trial, which was carried out at 
Store Wildmore, Denmark (♦). 

In summer 1932, A. I. V.-silage and hay were made from the same crop. 
A feeding trial with the different feeds was carried out using 48 heifers, divided 
into three groups of 16 animals each. The ration in Group I consisted mainly 
of hay, that in Group II of A. I. V.-silage, while Group III received a combined 
ration of hay and A. I. V. Equal amounts of dry matter were fed to each group. 
In the spring of 1933 all animals were weighed. The results were: 

Table V. — Residts of a feeding experiment with hay and A . I. V. silage. 



Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Daily ration.. 

8 Kg. of hay 

30 kg. of A.I. V. 

4 kg. of hay 
15 kg. of A. I. V. 

Average increase of weight during the 




stable-feeding 1932-1933. 

37 kg- 

60 kg. 

61 kg. 


The effect of A. I. V.-silage on the health of animals has been a matter of much 
discussion, especially during the first years. Gradually, however, every doubt on 
this point has been dispelled by the evidence of an extensive experience. It has 
appeared that the health of the animals on farms, where A. I. V.-silage was used 
freely during these 7 years, has invariably been excellent, and no symptoms 
indicating any harmful effects of A. I. V.-silage have been noted. 


(•) Quoted from a cdmmunication of Mr. Olssn, who was in charge of the experiment. 
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Dr. Hungerford, U. S. A. (10), mentions that the inclusion of A. I. V.-silage 
in the ration of a dairy stock resulted in an almost complete diBppearance of cases 
of calf pneumonia, which had previously been a dreaded scourge on the farm. 
Comparative feeding trials carried out in England show that the feeding of A. I. V.- 
silage to fattening cattle brings about a greater increase of weight than could be 
expected merely from its nutrient content (ii). It has also been shown that 
A. I. V.-silage is excellent food for other animals besides dairy cattle: pigs, poul¬ 
try (12) rabbits, etc. 

The palatahility of A, I. V,-fodder is good. This fact is so well known from 
practical experience that it is not necessary to discuss it here in detail. I will 
only mention that a cow with a live-weight of 450 kg. consumes wilUngl}- at least 
40 kg. of A. I. V.-fodder, i. e. about 6-7 feed units. 

The milk produced with A. I. V.-silage is excellent for consumption, on ac¬ 
count of its agreeable taste and its high vitamin content. It becomes increasingly 
clear that the A. I. V.-milk contains, besides the known vitamins, also other im¬ 
portant substances, which are necessary for the normal function of the animal 
organism. Thus, von Wendt reports that the inclusion of A. I. V.-milk in the 
diet of nursing mothers effects a distinct increase in her milk secretion. The 
factor responsible for this favourable effect seems to be water-soluble and is, there¬ 
fore, also contained in the whey of A. I. V.-milk. Peterson et al. (13) have shown 
that the A. I. V.-milk promotes the growth of rats far more than does ordinary 
winter-milk. During an experimental period of 6 weeks, the increase in weight 
in the A. I. V.-group was 94 g (initial weight 50 g) and in the control group 52 g. 
However, since even the control animals received 17 rat units of carotene in their 
daily winter-milk ration, the American authors conclude the marked superiority 
of the A. I. V.-milk must be attributable, not to its high carotene content, but to 
some unknown catalyst contained in the A I. V.-milk and absent from ordinary 
winter-milk. 

According to a private communication by Prof. Hart, Madison, IT. S A., 
fresh pasture grass contains some water-soluble factor which promotes the growth 
of rats and is lacking from hay. Ordinary winter milk, produced on a ration of 
hay, has therefore much smaller growth-effect than pasture milk. However, a 
distinct effect on growth is noted w'hen some juice is pressed from fresh grass and 
added to ordinary winter milk. Now, it is important to note that, according to 
Prof. Hart, the factor responsible is contained in A. I. V.-silage and consequently 
also in A. I. V.-milk. It is possible that the factor in question is vitamin 

A. I. V.-milk, produced under carefully controlled conditions, is already on 
the market in Finland and U. S. A. 

The quality of butter is distinctly improved by A. I. V.-feeding; it retains 
its soft consistency even in winter, as the oleic-acid content of the butter-fat 
maintains its summer level. The hardness and brittleness of winter butter, 
produced by hay-feeding, is thus avoided. Winter butter also acquires the golden 
colour of summer butter, owing to its high content of carotene. 

In the manufacture of certain grades of cheese, A. I. V.-feeding has been 
found to cause disturbances, due to soil particles, containing butyric-acid bacilli, 
getting into the fodder and protecting the spores of the micro-organisms from the 
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influence of acid. It is not advisable, therefore, to use A. I. V.-milk in making 
Kmmenthaler (Gruy^re) cheese, as this cheese is extremely susceptible to butyric- 
acid bacilli. On the other hand, our experiments and practical experience in 
Finland have shown that cheeses such as Dutch Edam can be successfully pre¬ 
pared from A. I. V.-milk. 

The practical value of an ensilage method naturally depends on the econom}'' 
of the process, i. e. its profitableness. This in turn is decisively dependent, not 
only on the nutritive losses and the quality of the product, but also on the expenses 
incurred. The following example will give an approximate idea of the advantages 
of the A. I. V.-process over hay-making and the ordinary fermentation methods. 

The data presented in this calculation are based on the results of carefully 
controlled trials in Denmark and Finland, regarding the losses incurred in different 
methods of conservation. The annual yield of clover per hectare has been esti¬ 
mated to 25,000 kgs fresh weight a very moderate estimate. 


Tabi,H VI. — Clover-crops preserved by different methods. 

I St crop: 13 000 kg. of fresh fodder (3.000 kg of dry matter), 

2nd crop: 10.000 kg. of fresh fodder (i Soo kg. of dry matter). 


I. 

I St crop made into hay 
2nd crop made into ordinary silage 
1st crop 1588 f. u., 206 kg dig prot 

2nd crop 874 f. u., 109 kg. dig prot 

Total 24f)2 f. u , us kg dig prot 

III 

I St crop made into ordinary silage 
2nd crop made ordinary silage 
ist crop 1^02 f. u., i(j 8 kg. dig prot. 

2nd crop 874 f. u., lo^kg dig. prot 

Total .. 22^8 f. u., 277 kg. dig. prot. 


11 

ist crop made into hay 
2nd crop made into A I. V.-fodder 
ist crop 1588 f. u., 200 kg dig. prot 

2iid crop 1151 f. u., 170 kg. dig prot. 

Tatal ... 27p) t u., p82 kg dig prot 

IV. 

ist crop made into A I. V -fodder 
2nd crop into A J V -fodder 
1st crop 2261 f. u , 280 kg. dig. prot. 

2nd crop 1151 f. u , 170 kg, dig. prot. 

Total ... ^12 f.u., 4=jO Kg. dig prot. 


The superiority of the A. I. V.-process over the earlier methods of grass con¬ 
servation is clearly seen from the above calculation. A farmer who makes his 
first cut into hay and the second into ordinary silage (alternative I) obtains a 
total of 2462 feed units and J15 kgs. of digestible protein per hectare, whereas 
an A. I. V.-farmer, who preserves both crops in the form of A. I. V.-silage (al¬ 
ternative IV), obtains from the same field area a grand total of 3412 feed units 
and 546 kgs. digestible protein, i. e. about 40 per cent. more. 

During recent years, the Central Union of Agricultural vSocieties in Finland 
has collected extensive material in regard to the economical aspects of the different 
methods of forage preservation. This material has been treated by Mr. I. Aik- 
KIKKN who has recently brought his work to conclusion. The main result is best 
illustrated by the following table, showing the average values from 23 field trials 
on a total area of 50 hectares. In the procedure A, the first crop was harvested 
earlier than in B. Both cuts were made into A. I. V.-silage, while in the proce¬ 
dure B, the main crop was cured as hay and the aftermath was made into A. I. V.- 
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Tabi.E VII, — Advantages of A. I. V. process over other processes. 


Procedure 

Yi« 

Feed units 
per*hect. 

Ms 

Dig. protein 
kg. per hect. 

Concentration 1 
kg. 

per F. U. 

Dig. protein 

g. 

per F. V. 

Cost of one 

F. U. 

Finn, marks. 

A. 

3 344 

462 

1.46 

138 

0,85 

B. 

2 739 

3^4 

1.94 

118 

1.13 

Difference . . . 

605 == 22 % 

138 = 43 % 

— 

— 

0.28 = 25 % 


silage. The concentration of the feeds is expressed in kgs. of the dry matter 
required to make one feed unit. 

It will be seen that, when the ist cut from clover-grass fields was made into 
hay and the aftermath into A. I. V. (alternative B), a total of 2739 feed units, 
containing 324 kgs. digestible protein, was obtained per hectare. In parallel 
experiments on the same fields, 3344 feed units and 462 kgs. digestible protein 
were obtained by making both cuts into A. I. V. Now, it must be observed that 
in the B-case the concentration of the feeds, as well as the content of digestible 
protein per each feed unit, was much lower than in A. If allowance be made for 
the quantities of soybean and oat-meal required to compensate the feeds obtained 
by the B-procedure, i, e, to raise their concentration and dig. protein content to 
the level of the A-feeds, it can be calculated that the cost of one feed unit in the 
A-procedure was 0.85 Finn, marks, and in B, 1.13 Finn, marks. The difference 
was thus 25 per cent. The difference would have been still higher, had in the 
B-case the aftermath been made into fermentation silage instead of into A. I. V. 

It is evident from the above that the A. I. V.-process is indeed amost valuable 
means of improving the standard of dairy farming, as it produces a silage of excel¬ 
lent quality with a minimum cost. Since the quality of the product is closely 
similar to that of the raw material, it is clear that the fresh crop should be 
harvested at a stage when its nutritive properties are highest. This is the case 


Tabee VIII. — Feeding value and protein content of A. I. V.-silage. 


Raw-material 

According to Hamsson 

According to Vzrtanen 

A. I. V.- 
silage 
kg/ f. u. 

Dry 
matter 
kg/ f. u. 

Dig. 
protein 
g/ f. u. 

A. I. V.. 

silage 
kg/ f. u. 

Dry 
matter 
kg/ f. u. 

Dig. 
protein 
g/ f. u. 

Clover, budding stage . . . 

6.3 



6.0 

1.38 

150 

» , start of blooming. . 

6.4 



— 


— 

Pasture grass. 

6.0 

1.32 

132 

5-5 


120 

Grass, 50% clover. 

6.1 

1.40 

128 

6.5 


120 

» » 30 % » . 

6.4 

. 1-57 

109 

— 



Timothy, immature .... 

6.5 

1.56 

78 

6.5 

1-43 

70 

Aftermalh, 80% clover. . . 

6.5 

1.30 

156 

6.0 

1.38 

140 

Peas and vetches. 

~ 



7.0 

1.44 

170 
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T^able IX. — Feeding-chart for cows weighing about 4^0-500 kgs. The A. I, F, 
fodder was prepared from young clover. 6 kgs. of the fodder make one feed unit, 
and contains 140 g. of digestible protein. 



A I. V - 
silage 

Hay 

straw 

Oat-meal 

Oat-meal 

total 

Milk yield 0-3 kg.: Mogranimes . . 

12 

1.5 

6 

1 — 

i 

j» » » Feeding unities . 

2.0 

0.6 

1-3 


) 

» » » Digest, protein (g.) 

280 

45 

Oo 

385 

- 

» » » Dry matter (kg.) . 

2.8 

1-3 

5.1 

j 9.2 

1 _ 

Milk yield 3-6 kg.: Kilogrammes . . 

18 

I 5 

(> 

1 — 

i - 

» )) i» Feeding unities . 

30 

0.6 

I 5 

1 

1 - 

» » » Digest, protein (g.) 

420 

45 

60 

* 525 

1 _ 

1 

\ 

» 1) >» Dry matter (kg.) . 

4.1 

I 3 

5 I 

♦ 10.5 

f — 

i _ 

Milk yield 6-9 kg.: Kilogrammes . . 

30 

1-5 

4 

! 

1 

» » )• Feeding unities . 

5.0 

0.6 

I.O 

> 6.6 

! - 

» »i » Digest, protein (g.) 

700 

45 

40 

1 785 

! - 

» »» » Dry matter (kg) . 

P 9 

1-3 

3-4 

) 11.6 

1 

Milk yield 9-12 kg.: Kilogrammes . . 


1.5 

4 

( ■ 

1 - 

» ») ) Feeding unities . 

1 b.o 

0.() 

I.O 

t 

1 — 

I _ 

X » » Digest, protein (g.) 

00 

0 

45 

40 

j 925 

1 - 

« i> « Dry matter (kg) . 

8.3 

1-3 

3-4 

» 13.0 

( — 

f _ 

Milk yield 12-15 kg;'. Kilogrammes . . 

42 

2.5 

2 

1 _ 

1 — 

> 

X » » Feeding unities . 

7 

I 

0.5 

^ 8.5 

f _ 

i - 

» » » Dige.st. protein (g.) 

980 

75 

20 

» 1075 

1 — 

1 _ 

') ») « Dry matter (kg.) , 

9.7 

2.1 

1-7 

j 13.5 

1 - 

Milk yield 15-18 kg.: Kilogrammes . . 

45 

1.5 

I 

1 “a 

) 

» » )* Feeding unities , 

7.5 

0.6 

0.2 

\ 8.3 

( 1-7 

1 lO.O 

» » » Digest, protein (g.) 

1050 

45 

10 

\ 1105 

1 154 

1 1259 

» » X Dry matter (kg.). 

10.4 

1-3 

0.9 

i 12.t 

1 *-7 

j 14-3 

Milk yield 18-21 kg.: Kilogrammes . . 

45 

1.5 

— 

1 

' 35 

1 - 

» X » Feeding unities . 

7-5 

0.6 

— 

) 8.1 

1 2.9 

1 . 

tt ») » Digest, protein (g.) 

1050 

45 

— 

^ 1095 

1 * 7 ° 

1 1365 

» » X Dry matter (kg.) . 

10.4 

1.3 

1 

— 

11.7 

) 30 

1 M -7 
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just before blooming, when the plants contain a maximum of protein, digestible 
carbohydrates and vitamins. A further important fact is that at this stage the 
composition of the protein is nutritionally more valuable than in a more mature 
crop. Thus, for instance, the content of the important amino acid tryptophane 
decreases fairly rapidly after blooming. 

The feeding value of the A. I. V.-silage is best illustrated by the Table VIII, 
showing the results of determinations carried out by Hansson in Sweden and 
by myself. 

Table IX, will show how the feeding of the dairy stock is arranged on 
farms where the A. I. V.-silage is the main constituent of the ration. 

It is clearly seen that an entirely satisfactory milk production can be at¬ 
tained without the use of purchased concentrates (oilcake etc.), and even without 
the use of oat-meal. 

At present, the A. I. V.-silage constitutes about 10 per cent, of the total 
feeds of Finnish dairy cattle, owned by members of our Dairy Control Associations, 
and about 14 per cent, of the total winter feeds. On numerous farms A. I. V.- 
silage is used in the stable feeding to the extent of from 30 to 70 per cent. The 
practical experience gained on such farms is the best proof of the favourable 
effect of the A. I. V.-process on the economy of milk production. In order to 
illustrate this effect, the following data are given, showing the results obtained in 
practice on two farms in Finland. 


Tabi,e X. — Feeding of dairy stock on the Pekkala Farm, 



1927*28 

1 

1 1928 29 

1929-30 

I l<) 30 ' 3 l 

1931-32 

1 

Pekkala Farm : 

Oilcake %. 

20.^ 


11.2 

5.7 

0 

Other concentrates % . . . 

X 6.2 

— 

14.3 

1.5.^ 

14.8 

Hay %. 

26.1 

— 

22.0 

22.7 

13.5 

Straw %. 

10.8 

— 

I I <-4 

8.1 

II.O 

Roots %. 

4.0 

— 

8.4 

5.1 

4 0 

Other fresh fodder % . . . 

5-5 

— 

4.0 

5-8 

7-1 

A. I. V. - fodder % . . . . 

0 


i 4.3 

J4.O 

(marrow 
stem kale) 
27.7 

Pasture %. 


— 

1 20.9 


Z 2 .^ 

Oilcake per cow during 12 
months, kgs. 

495.0 

450.0 

257.0 

i6o.o 

0 

Production: 






Number of cows. 

70.0 

— 

05.2 

O0.4 

(>6.7 

Milk per cow during 12 
months, kgs. 

35^9 0 

4500.0 

3419.0 1 

3718.0 

3.398.0 

Butter-fat kgs. 

T2y.4 

— 

140.0 

148.7 

133.8 

Butter-fat %. 

3.82 


4.09 

4.0 

3.94 


The chief features of the A. I. V.-process and the advantages obtained from 
its application in practice may be summed up briefly as follows: 

(i) All kind of fresh fodder (even crops rich in protein such as alfalfa, 
clover etc.) can be successfully preserved, with an average loss of only 5-10 per cent. 
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Tabi<E XI. — Jocftsuu Faffn. Feeding of the dairy stock during I933“34> 





! 

1 

of total feeds 

% of stable feeds 

Oat-meal .... 




i 

8.5 

1^9 

Hay. 




1 

II.4 

Potatoes .... 




1 5-2 

8.5 

Straw. 




1 2.7 

4.4 

A. I. V. - silage . . 

. 



’ 37.8 

61.8 

Pasture ..... 



.... 

388 
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Total: 2700 feed units per cow per year. 

Average production values; 3,983.7 kgs. milK, 162.1 kgs. fat 
Maximum: 5,240.0 kgs milk, 226.2 kgs fat 


(2) The resulting product is a most wholesome and palatable fodder, 
which can be fed to the cattle in vary large quantities (up to bo kg per head per 
day). 

(3) The feeding of cattle becomes very simple as the chief constituent of 
the ration contains sufficient protein. 

(4) The use of purchased concentrates can be considerably reduced or 
made superfluous. 

(5) A high milk-production can be attained with the use of home-produced 

fodder. 

(6) The vitamin-content of milk and milk-products is maintained high 
throughout the wdnter. 

(7) The cost of milk-pioduction is reduced. 

(8) The A.I.V.-fodder gives no strange smell or taste to milk, and improves 
considerably the quality of butter. 

(9) Grass can be cut at an early stage, when its nutritive value is at its 
highest. No chaffing of the fodder is necessary. 

(10) The marking of A. I. V.-fodder is wholly independent of weather 
conditions, succeeding perfectly even on rainy days. 

(11) The making of A. I. V.-fodder is very inexpensive, the costs per 
feed unit being approximately equal to the costs of hay-making per feed unit. 

(12) The practical operations involved are very simple and the success 
of preservation is guaranteed whenever the work is properly done. 

Since all kinds of crops can be successfully preserved, the A. I. V.-process 
opens up new possibilities for improving the present farming practice. In this 
respect the cultivation of legumes and the use of associated growth of legumes and 
non-legumes is the most important item. 

Practical work. 

Silos, — A. I. V.-silage may be preserved either in low-built pit silos (fig. 5) or 
in tower silos. The silos must necessarily be circular, since in rectangular or poly¬ 
gonal silos the exclusion of air is not complete, and causes the silage to moulder. 
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In choosing the site of the silo the following facts should be considered: (i) height 
of water table; (2) facilities for drainage, and (3) convenience in filling. 

(1) The accumulation of water in the silo must be prevented since cattle 
dislike silage which has been steeped in water. The silo must therefore be built 
so that the effluent and ground-water can be conveniently drained off. Where 
the water table will permit, the most convenient depth to sink the silo is 2-3 
metres. Where the water table is high the silo is sunk less deep. Tower silos 
are naturally built above ground. 

(2) The bottom of the pit should be made with a slight fall to the centre* 
A sump-hole 30 cm square and about 30 cm deep is made into the centre of the 
silo and filled with stones or gravel. A tile drain is led from the sump-hole to an 
open channel or ditch (not to a land drain, since this may become furred up with 



Fig 5 — lyow built pit silos 

mouldgrowth) No dram is required where the soil is porous Tower silos must 
likewise be provided with a drain 

(3) For convenient filling the silos, particularly the larger ones, are pre¬ 
ferably built beside a gangway leading to the loft of barns or similar farm buildings* 

The size of the silo depends on the quantity of crop to be preserved and aho 
on the size of the dairy stock. With small herds (less than 15 cows) the diameter 
of the silo should be 3-4 metres, while with laiger herds 5 or ()-meter silos are re- 
commendable The height of the pit silos varies from 2 to 3 metres, and that 
of tower silos from 5 to 6 metres The silos are made of concrete The concrete 
must be coated with some acid-proof material (clay or various laquers) to protect 
it against the acid solution. Where the ground iierniits, even unlined pits may 
be successfully employed 

The upper-silo (fig. 7-9) — In order that the material may be tightly pres¬ 
sed in the silo and that the silo space is effectively utilised, a special movable 
upper-silo is employed for pit silos This is circular in shape, height 2 metres and 
with a diameter slightly greater than that of the under-silo, so that it will fit exactly 
around the top of the latter. The upper-silo is first built ready and then cut into 
sections of suitable size. It is fitted on top of the undersilo as sn on as the latter 
is filled. 

Crops, — The materfel to be ensilaged must be young and succulent so that it 
presses down into a compact mass, expelling air. All kinds of succulent crops 
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may be successfully conserved. Mature crops-flowering grass, etc. must not be 
made into A. 1 . V. The best raw-materials are immature clover, herbage grass 



Fig. 6 . — Filling of a silo by means of a windi on a trestle. 
The acid tank stands on a platform above the winch. 



Fig. 7. — Placing of an upper-silo of wood on a full pit silo. 


and silage mixtures of legumes and grasses, all cut before the flowering stage. 
The crop should be ensilaged immediately after cutting, and certainly on the day 
of cutting; otherwise it becomes partially dry and will not settle satisfactorily 
in the silo. 




T 

The A, L V,-solution. — The A. I* V.-solution is k concentrated mixture of 
hydrochloric and sulphuric acids. The solution is transported in largish glass 
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Fig. 8 — Filling an of wood. 


carboys, and must be diluted before use. The degree of dilution depends on the 
strength of the concentrated solution. After dilution, the solution should have 



Fig. 0 — The forage, covered with earth, sinks into the under silo in ^ or 4 days. 

The upper-sUo is then removed. 

A. I. V. silos aftei complete sealing. 

N. B. — A. I. V. process makes it possible to preserve forage crops, without chaffing, in simple 
and inexpensive silos. Round concrete pit silos are very much in use in Finland. Wooden 
and concrete tower silos with a height of 4-5 m. are also frequently employed. In the pro¬ 
cess of filling it is advisable to use a winch provided with a simple scale. The photographs 
illustrate the form and filling of concrete pit silos. 





the strength of twice normal acid. The dilution is carried out in large wooden 
barrels. The necessary quantity of water is first measured into the barrel where¬ 
upon the appropriate amount of the strong acid solution is added, and the mixture 
throughly stirred with a pole. The dilute solution is evenly sprayed on layers 
of the fodder from a rubber watering-can or preferably from a hose. In the 
latter, case the acid tank is placed on a trestle beside the pit. With tower silos 
a brass semi-rotatory pump may be employed in case the acid solution cannot 
be run directly from the tank. The pump is provided with a hose which is fitted 
with a brass or rubber rose. 

Filling (fig. 6-9). — The fresh crop is filled in the silo in layers of about 10 
cm (about 75 kgs. in 3-m. silos, 200 kgs. in 5-metre silos, etc.). The approximate 
weight of the fresh material must be known. The crop is most easily weighed, for 
instance, by ascertaining the weight of 10 or 20 forkfulls. The man forking off 
the load should then endeavour to fork the same amount of material each time. 
Another procedure is to weigh the first two or three loads and to make up the 
following loads to about the same size. The weights of the loads, or forkfulls, 
should be checked from time to time. Special hoisting apparatus, fitted with 
a simple scale for weighing the crop, will save a fair amount of work. The 
material is distributed into the silo as evenly as possible. The man working in 
the silo must wear rubber boots and preferably wadmol trousers. 

Spraying. — The dilute acid solution is sprayed on the fresh crop in the 
following quantities: 


For each 

200 kgs. 

clover. 

. 14 litres of 

the dilute (2N) 

solution 

» » 

200 

» 

cl over-timothy. 

. M 

M ») 

)) 

>» 


200 

»> 

timothy. 

12 » 

» » 


N 

0 » 

200 

V 

silage mixture. 

. 14 » 

» 1) 

)l 

» 

» >» 

200 

» 

potato halms. 

12 •» 

» « 

» 


» »i 

200 


marrow-stem kale and tops 

h » 

» 


» 


2CK^ 

» 

horse-tail or sedge. 

10 »> 

') '» 

U 

)> 

) M 

200 

» 

hair-grass. 

10 « 
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The above quantities are used on cloudy or rainy days and in the mornings. 
On very warm days when the dry matter content of the croj) tends to rise, one or 
two litres more acid are used per each 200 kgs. of material. The acid solution 
must be sprayed as evenly as possible over the whole surface of the fodder. The 
quantities mentioned above are employed by farmers in Finland. In countries, 
where the reaction of the soil is neutral or possibly even alkaline, larger quantities 
of acid must naturally be used. It is therefore necessary in each country to 
determine the acid requirements of various crops beforehand by laboratory 
experiments. 

It is absolutely essential that sufficient acid is used in the filling. A slight excess 
of acid does no harm whereas too little of it may spoil the whole crop. The above 
rules must therefore be strictly adhered to. 

Topping. — As soon as the under-silo is filled the upper-silo is fitted on top 
of it and filling continued until the upper-silo is full. The top of the fodder should 
then be dome-shaped in appearance. The uppermost layer is sprayed with a 
double quantity of acid, particularly round the circumference, and the top of the 












mass is covered with sacks or paper. Tops and leaves of marrow stem kale are 
excellent covering material. Earth to the depth of 50 cm is finally placed on 
top of the fodder to press it down into the under-silo. In tower silos the fodder 
is covered with a wooden cover which is weighed down with suitable weights. 

Sealing, — When the fodder has sunk down into the under-silo, the upper- 
silo is removed and may be used for other silos. The settling of the fodder ge¬ 
nerally takes about 3-5 days. The edges of any fodder in view are bevelled off and 
the whole sealed with earth to prevent mould due to access of air. The finished 
surface must be dome-shaped so that rain will run off. 

Feeding, — When the silo is being emptied the silage must be removed layer 
by layer. Vertical cuts must not be made as the surfaces so formed are liable 
to mould. No more fodder should be removed at a time than can be fed in 1-2 
days. When once a silo has been opened it should be used from day to day until 
all the fodder is consumed. 

When feeding cattle extensively on A I. V.-silage it is well to include in the 
ration some limestone to neutralise the acidity of the silage. A mixture, con¬ 
sisting of 70 per cent, of limestone meal and 30 per cent, of dehydrated soda, has 
proved very suitable. 40 grams of this mixture are fed per each 10 kgs. of A. I. V.- 
silage. 

ArTTURI I. ViRTANEN. 

{Laboratory of the Co-operattve Butter Export 
Ai>utctattony Vaho, Hclstnkt, Finland) 
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MEDICINAL AND AROMATIC PLANTS 

Resolutions adopted by the International Federation for the develop¬ 
ment, UTILISATION and COMMERCE OF MEDICINAL, AROMATIC AND SIMILAR 
PLANTS, DURING THE SESSION AT MUNICH, SEPTEMBER. I936. 

The Resolutions were communicated to the various countries, on 30 Sep¬ 
tember, 1936, with the request that the necessary preparations with regard 
to standardisation would be taken. 

The Federation will make every effort to present at the next International 
Congress the standardisation of the greatest possible number of vegetable drugs 
but the Executive Committee requests the National Committees and the Dele¬ 
gates of the Central International Committee to study the propositions already 
published, especially in Austria, Hungary, Holland, etc., to discuss them and to 
forward their observations of a technical or professional order to the Secretary 
General, Professor Wolfgang Himmelbaur, Vienna (Austria), II., Trunner- 
strasse 1-3. 

A memorandum will be drawn up and sent to the representatives of each 
nation so as to give it the greatest possible publicity in every country; it will 
contain the bibliographical indications necessary for the enquiry. 

It is of importance, therefore, after the discussions raised at our meetings 
during the last 5 or 6 years, that, in accordance with the Resolution of the 
Congress of Brussels, definite proposals for the standardisation and denomina- 
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tion with regard to the greatest possible number of vegetable drugs, be presented 
to the Congress. 

Only after these proposals will it be possible to begin the publication of an 
International Code of Medicinal and Aromatic Herbs, which will be consulted 
by Pharmacopoeia Commissions with a view to a subsequent preparation of 
an International Pharmacopoeia. 

Sabatini mp Perrot mp 

After having heard the Report of Professor De Graaff on the standardi¬ 
sation and establishment of the characteristics and standards of crude vege¬ 
table drugs, as well as the observations made by different members of the 
Executive Committee and of the Central International Committee, the Assembly 
expresses satisfaction at the interest shown by the International Pharmaceutical 
Federation in this question raised by Professor Wallis at the Brussels Congress 
in 1935 - 

While pointing out that, since its foundation, the standardisation of drugs 
has been studied by the International Federation of Medicinal Plants, and that 
numerous works have already been published, our Federation agrees that a 
collaboration between the two Federations is very necessary. 

Professor De Graaff, member of the Executive Committee, has ^been 
commissioned to communicate with Mr. Potjewidj, Secretary of the Interna¬ 
tional Pharmaceutical Federation, in order to form a connection betw'een the 
two organisations so as to arrive as quickly as possible at the establishment 
of international regulations wuth regard to the vegetable drugs most in use. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION:— 


Resolutions adopted by the Ilnd World Forestry Congress, Bt^dapest, 10-14 
September 1936. 


I 

Recognising the difficulties of convening regular meetings of World Forestry Con¬ 
gresses, the importance of which is essential and universally acknowledged ; 

Considering that the establishment of a new inteniational body for Forestry must 
take account of the International Organizations already in existence, namely in the 
first place, of the International Institute of Agricultmre at Rome, of the International 
Union of Forestry Research Institutes and of the International Timber Committee; 

Considering that the object of any new body must thus be confined to the work 
of preparation for International Foiestry Congresses and to the manner of giving effect 
to the resolutions adopted by these Congresses; 

Considering that this body, in order to possess the authority and powers required, 
must be official in character. 

Considering that - in view of the international relations subsisting between the 
Goveniments as concerns international institutions - the most .speedy and simple way 
to achieve the purpose in view would be to establish this body witliin the compass of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, 
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the Congress adopts the following resolutions.— 

(1) That an International Permanent Forestry Committee shall be established, 
having as its object to prepare and to organize regularly and systematically, future 
World Forestry Congresses, and to see to the implementing of resolutions adopted by 
such Congresses; 

(2) That the Committee shall be established within the compass of the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome and vested with as large a measure of indepen¬ 
dence as ‘possible; 

(3) That this Committee shall be official in character, the members appointed 
being the nominees of their respective Governments; 

(4) That this Committee shall have permanent quarters, but shall be empowered 
to meet elsewhere, particularly in those countries where future World Forestry Con¬ 
gresses shall be held. 

The Congress shall request the main Organizing Committee of Budapest to remain 
in touch with the National Committees for the purpose of keeping their respective Gov¬ 
ernments informed. 

It shall instruct the main Organizing Committee to enter into agreement with the 
International Institute of Agriculture as regards all questions concerning the new body. 

It shall request the main Organizing Committee to summon, as soon as the prelimi¬ 
nary work has been carried out and as arranged with the International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture, a meeting of the delegates who have been appointed, together with a represen- 
tati\'e of the International Institute of Agriculture, a representative of the International 
Union of Forestr}’^ Research Institutes and a representative of the International Timber 
Committee. The purpose of tliis meeting shall be to determine the headquarters of this 
new^ body and to draft the regulations for the same, together with the administrative 
and financial provisions required for its proper functioning 

II. 

The Congress recommends — 

That an end should be made to all obstacles, which have hitherto prevented the 
development of cooj^erative societies in forest economy, 

That the International Institute of Agriculture should urge the (jovemments of the 
different countries to consider the action to be taken in this connection. 

III. 

The Congress is of opinion that the form to be recommended for international co¬ 
operation should provide so far as possible the opportunity for each State to choose 
among provisions and institutions, those which are most suitable for the particular 
circumstances of the individual case. 

It calls upon the States to make known to the International Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture the position for each country as regards credits for forestry, together with all the 
measures that have been taken in this connection, indicating clearly the reasons why 
such measures have proved successful or otherwise. 

It requests the International Institute of Agriculture to undertake the publication 
of the results of its investigations of this question. 


IV. 

The Congress recommends that in all returns of areas there should be indicated 
not only the areas under forest but also the annual average woody increment. 
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V. 

The Congress expresses the desire that the Committee of International Forestry 
Statistics and the International Union of Forestry Research Institutes shall take steps 
with a view to the adoption of imiform methods and terminology in the forestry balance 
sheet so as to be in a position to institute the means for comparing the forestry statistics 
of the different countries and to imify as far as possible world forestry statistics. 

The Congress recommends the organization in the various countries of:— 

(1) A uniform schedule of forest resources, wherein there shall be indicated 
the capital resources in timber and the annual woody increment, and to renew this 
stock-taking from time to time; 

(2) An accurate check on fellings and the utilisation of timber^ which should be 
so developed as to become a series of permanent statistics on as large a scale as possible. 

VI. 

The Congress recommends:— 

(1) That management schemes, alike theoretical and practical, for small private 
forest holdings should be worked out; ' 

(2) That investigations of the various aspects of this question should be carried 
out in a number of countries. 

VII. 

The Congress considers it desirable that a thorough investigation should be under- 
taken in the various coimtries to determine the reasons for the variations, which take 
place in annual increment in regard to trees and stands. 

VIII. 

Being aware that the International ITnion of Forestry Research Institutes is in 
process of organizing a bibliography containing the titles of the publications, which 
have been published in the Reviews of different countries; 

Being aware that the Forsthohe Rundschau der Zeitschrift fur Weltforstwirtschaft " 
has published, for some years past, abstracts of works and articles in all coimtries, 
prepared by national contributors and that it intends to increase its present staff by 
the addition of persons from other countries and to publish its abstracts in different 
languages; 

the Congress considers it desirable to complete this work by the publication of 
the abstracts of the works, and articles that have been issued. Such publication would 
be greatly facilitated, if writers would arrange that their studies should be accompanied 
by abstracts in the French, German and English languages. 

IX. 

Recognising the necessity for the establishment of international rules for questions 
relating to sawn timber and for the introduction of a uniform terminology as also for 
a unification in international trade and practice in this connection, 

the Congress recommends the establishment of a Committee, which shall under¬ 
take a detailed study of this question on the basis of the reports submitted to the 
Congress. 

X. 

The Congress recommends the collection, unification and publication of the reduc¬ 
tion coefficients employed in the different countries for the conversion of the units 
and methods of measurements in current use into standard measurements. 
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XI. 

The Congress recommends the establishment of a Commission wliich shall under¬ 
take the investigation of the problem of the organization and system of timber markets 
and to bring belore the next International Forestry Congress the information or results 
obtained. 


XII. 

The Congress is of opinion — 

(1) That, by means of an adequate legislation, the State should intervene not 
only in connection with the forestry system as applied to forests, but also for the 
working and industrialisation of timber products, so as to establish the necessary 
harmony between capital, labour and natural conditions. The application of this ge¬ 
neral principle may eliminate dumping on the world market 

The State should also intervene — 

(2) For the standardisation of the world production of unworked timber, by 
the regidation of fellings in each country; 

(3) For the encouragement of the industries utilising semi-worked products 
and timber refuse; 

{4) For the realisation of an international collaboration of Research Institutions 
and Forestr>»^ Administrations, which will bring about intensive production and the 
remimerative sale of resin; 

(5) For the systematic collection of forest seeds by the Forestry Administra¬ 
tions and the Research Institutes and the communication to each country, by means 
of exchange, of the information obtained; 

(6) For an intensive propaganda in each country by the institution of a special 
Week for the purpose, with a view to demonstrating the importance of forest fruits 
and plants, so as to enhance their value and ensure their realisation 


XIII. 

The Congress expresses the desire that more attention should be given to the 
study of geographical conditions in forest economy. 

It is of opinion that with a view to securing a more positive success, the studies 
of forestry regions should be entrusted to the Forestry Research Institutes, within which 
there should be organized for the purpose, special Sections for Forest economic policy 

It further expres.ses the desire that Forest Geography be introduced as a special 
subject in the Forestry Higher Schools. 

XIV. 

The Congress declares itself convinced of the necessity for developing a policy 
in favour of the utilization of timber, by means of national organizations specialized in 
this problem; 

It would encourage the creation of such organizations in all countries where they 
are not yet in existence; 

It would invite the Governments and forestry circles in all countries to associate 
themselves with these efforts and to support by ev^^ry means the activity of the 
national organizations; 

It would recommend that the International Timber Committee be invited to handle 
technological an d chemical questions, by cooperation with experts in the subject, and 
also with other existing organizations. 
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XV. 

The Congress calls on the Governments of the States represented, inviting them 
to give special attention to this very important question from the standpoint of the 
maintenance of forests, extending it to countries where such seed selection has not so 
far been in force, and, among the methods of obtaining pure seeds indicated in the 
course of the discussions of the Congress, to decide on those considered the most 
appropriate to the special conditions of the respective countries. 

XVI. 

With the intention of taking the initiative in arriving at an agreement and a 
collaboration such as is desired in the sphere of the organization of the production of 
seeds, 

the Congress invites the Forestry Section of the International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture at Rome to collect all data which may serve to tlirow' light upon the organiz¬ 
ation of the production of seeds in the different countries, taking special note of all 
problems of international importance. 

The Congress regards it also as desirable that the results of these enquiries be 
issued by the International Institute of Agriculture, under the form of a special pub¬ 
lication. 


XVII 

In order to ensure the permanent possibility of testing the origin ot seeds of forest 
stands in international trade, the Congress urges forcstrv' workers in all countries to 
approach their competent authorities so as to obtain from them decisions establishing 
the methods of such control or testing, and ensuring its proper performance As a 
general basis for this control, it would be advisable to introduce a system of certificates 
attesting the origin of the seeds. These certificates should contain — 

(а) the specification of the characteristics of a given country in respect of cli¬ 
mate and cultivation; 

(б) the specification of the v'alue of seeds bavSed on the results obtained in the 
Seed Trials Station of the country, 

(6) the specification of the part of the seeds, to which the certificate in question 
relates, by means of the indication of the quantities of the stock and of the special 
packing marks. 

The issue of these certificates of origin for seeds should be entrusted to a single 
Forestry Research Institute only on the territory of each State. These Institutes 
should also come to agreement as to the details of the organization of the international 
control of seeds, through the intermediary of the International Institute of Agriculture. 

XVIII. 

The Congress considers it desirable that a joint international organization for the 
study of the sociology of forest plants should promote co- operation, and should establish 
imiformity, in the naming of forest plant associations. 

It considers that such a joint international body should undertake to establish 
and to maintain a list of forest plant associations, formed in accordance with the line3 
laid down in the Report and internationally recognised, as well as ot their variants. 
In particular, this organisation should establish the principles to be observed in view of 
an international forest phyto-sociological cartography. 
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XIX. 

The Congress considers — 

(1) That forestry workers should call the attention of the respective Govern¬ 
ments to the fact that the afforestation of bare lands is one of the most important 
economic problems of the near future; 

(2) That the forestry workers in each State should be invited to present, on 
the occasion of future forestry congresses, reports on the afforestations of bare lands 
in their respective countries, in general, as well as, in particular, on the extent and 
methods of carrying out such afforestations; 

(3) That it would be desirable to establish an international statistic of the 
afforestations of bare lands. 


XX. 

The Congress invites the International Institute of Agriculture to publish at as 
early a date as possible the material collected through the enquiry begun in 1931 on 
the subject of waste lands and to supplement this material by information supplied 
from the largest possible number of countries. 

XXI. 

Offering its cordial thanks to the Forestry Section of the International Institute 
of Agriculture for the monograph which it has midertaken to publish on the interna¬ 
tional enquiry into the control of torrent waters and the restoration of mountain 
areas, as also for the articles in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Prac^ 
tice, relating to the reclamation of mountain lands; 

The Congress requests the Institute to send this publication not only to each 
country, but also to all the members of the Congress concerned in the problem, for 
the purpases of enquiries and legislation on the subject. 

XXII. 

Taking note of the obvServations made in respect of the control of torrent waters by 
means of afforestation work, 

the Congress recommends that in the course of such control, ** violence should 
never be <ione, by work of this order, to the natural development of a torrent area; 
it should rather be intelligently directed in a manner favourable to our purpose 

XXIII. 

The Congress recommends the system of terrace re-afforestation on arid and cal¬ 
careous lands and on hill-sides with a pronounced slope towards the south. 

The Congress further considers that, in order to ensure the efficacy of this system, 
it may at times be necessary to hold up these terraces, either by wattle fencing or 
by low walls. Bven if the cost of this system is somewhat higher than for other sys¬ 
tems employed, the success of the forestry and land drainage operations is thereby 
ensured. 

XXIV. 

The Congress takes note of the observations and recommendations made on the 
subject of the setting up of observation stations for the study 01 the influence of re¬ 
afforestation on the surface rainwater run- off, etc., and for the simplification of the com¬ 
parison of the results and investigations in all countries. 

The Congress recommends the method proposed of establishing a unitary plan 
not only for bare lands, but also for wooded lands 
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XXV. 

The Congress recommends that all the work for restoration ol moimtain areas be’ 
entrusted to forestry experts. 

It considers that the control of torrent waters is an economic problem of public 
interest, and that the administrations concerned — forestry, land drainage and agricul¬ 
ture — should be combined in a single Ministry, the function of which shall be to guar¬ 
antee to the executive bodies that all such works will be properly effective. 

XXVI. 

The Congress takes note of the observations made on the subject of constructions, 
of which the object is to reduce slope in connection with the stabilisation of ravines. 

The Congress recommends that, without advocating the universal adoption of a 
single system, various different methods should be employed, taking into account 
special local conditions and the occurrence of torrential flows. 

XXVII. 

The Congress resolves:— 

That the problems of damage from forest fires should be investigated in the dif¬ 
ferent countries and that the question of insurance against forest losses should appear 
on the agenda of the next Congress. 


XXVIII. 

For ascertaining the presence of the two kinds of cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris 
and M. hippocastani), the method of digging trial ditches is recommended by the 
Congress, a method which not only renders pOvSsible comparison of the results obtained 
in the different countries, but also presents the problem in its true light. 

XXIX. 

The Congress recommends:— 

(1) The study, at the place of origin, of all pullulations of noxious insects by pro¬ 
fessional forestry entomologists, directed by a central organization established for the 
whole country, or, according to size, for a department. The influence of environment 
on the movement of masses of insecte should always be studied at the point of origin 
itself. At the same time, it is essential to investigate: in what way such pullulation 
influences the vitality and the reproduction of the vSpecies in connection with the satura¬ 
tion of the living area; when this point of saturation is reached and what are tlie result¬ 
ing reactions for the species. For the accomplishment of these investigations, which 
must be adequately subsidivsed by the State, forest laboratories, transportable and 
well equipped, should be organized, which can be set up at any tune at the places of 
pullulation. In these laboratories, studies may be made of the origin, of the develop¬ 
ment of the pullulation and of the factors in the crisis; 

(2) The establishment of permanent forest laboratories, in order that the 
influence of the living and dead natural environment and of other factors on the 
movement of the masses of noxious insects during calm periods, may be properly 
understood. It is advisable to organize the distribution of these permanent labora¬ 
tories in accordance with the different climatic zones. It is necessary that the labo¬ 
ratories should be situated in the centre of the infested areas, of the main routes 
followed by the insects and in areas outside the danger zone, being in every case 
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placed directly in the privately owned forests. Apart from the study of biotic factors, 
it is especially necessary to give attention to the influence of abiotic factors (climate, 
weather, local climate, microclimate, etc., on insects and on their parasites. The labora¬ 
tories, whether movable or permanent, should organize biochmatic observation sta¬ 
tions, suitable for biological studies. The object of these studies is to discover precisely 
the best types of forest formations and cultivation methods which afford the greatest 
resistance of environment to the chief kinds of noxious insects, in other words, those 
which set up conditions which are most distinctly unfavourable to the development 
and viability of such insects. 

(3) The establishment of forestry stations in the remaining areas of virgin 
forest. The special function of these will be the study of the movements of the chief 
noxious insects of the cultivated forest in areas not touched by man, and the gaining of 
knowledge of the favourable and unfavourable elements in such areas 

XXX. 

The Congress resolves, on the one hand, to draw the attention of the (iovemements 
to the vserious dangers arising from the disappearance and the destruction of the beauties 
of the forest and on tlie necessity for considering legislative and administrative meas¬ 
ures of such a character as will eliminate these dangers 

It resolves, on the other hand, to invite all forestry associations to place themselves, 
alike on the national as on the international scale, more directly at the .service of the 
protection of natural conditions, by establishing intimate relations with the organiza¬ 
tions which are working in this field and by collaborating in the education of the 
younger generation in tliis regard. 


XXXI 

Convinced of the heavy lo.sses caused to the fertility of soils, to the le\el of the 
water tables, and in consequence to the populations them.selves, by systems of cultiva¬ 
tion and grazing carried on practicall}’ without control, as well as by forest fires against 
which no precautions are taken in the French colonies to the South of the Sahara 
(typical examples of such losses being supplied at the present time by the occurrences 
in the central areas of North America and in Austraha), 

The Congress takes note of the declarations made at the Congress as to the measures 
taken for checking the destruction indicated. 

It is fully aw^are of the difficulties of a strict application of the measures in quCvStion; 

It recommends none the less to the Governments concerned to come to an under¬ 
standing so as to give the fullest attention to the protection of all existing forest lands, 
to reduce the damage resulting from wasteful fellings and especially from clearings, 
from grazing and from seasonal fires, and to inaugurate so far as possible a re¬ 
afforestation of the zones most seriously threatened. 

XXXII. 

Noting that, since the International Forestry Congress in Rome in 1026, a number 
of International Congresses have dealt with questions of Tiopical Forestry, 

the Congress requests the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome to collect 
the studies and communications that have been issued, so as to inform the Member 
States of the Institute of these publications at least three months before each Inter¬ 
national Forestry Congress. 
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BOOK NOTICES ♦ 

Pran9ois Maxet, Viconomie marocaine avec Lyautey de 1912 d 1925, 53 p., 7 fig., 
Paris 1936, Institut national agronomique. 

The Author, Honorary Director General of Agriculture, Commerce and Coloni¬ 
sation in Morocco, smnmarizes in this interesting brochure the work of Marshal 
Dyautey. The organisation, improvement made in Morocco (Frencli Zone), the results 
obtained are successively treated. 

No one was better indicated to write this study, eloquent in its simplicity, than 
one of the most faithful collaborators of the Marshal, and a wonderful example of 
strength and confidence is given in the remarkable work of F. Maxet. G. R. 

Vincenzo De BerToxini, Appuntt di FrutHcoltura industriale, 76 p., 36 fig. Treviso 
1934, RR. Officine Grafiche S. A. Longo e Zoppelli. 

This interesting brochure published under the auspices of the Provincial In^ec- 
torship of Agriculture at Treviso, contains a summary of the lectures given by Prof. 
AlfrecK) PiERi in January, 1935. 

Practical information is given on the cultivation and pruning of peach, pear, 
apple, plum, apricot and cherry trees. Well chosen photographs allow of an easy 
tmderstanding of the recommendations given for fruit trees. G R. 

J. H. Fabre, Analyse de^ vins it interprctaiion de% rhultats analytxques, 346 p., 
186 fig. Alger 1936, lya Typo-litho et J. Carbonel. 

This second edition, completely re-written and brought up-to-date, according to 
the International Conventions of 5 Jime, 1935, and the French Law of 21 March, 1936, 
is destined to guide technicians and the public through the maze of laws ^hich govern 
the wine trade in France. Since 1920, m fact, the French legislation with regard 
to wines has become more complicated than ever. The chemical characteristics wliich 
wines must possess in order to be considered fit for consumption are strictly deter¬ 
mined. 

France being divided into eight vine-growing regions and Algeria into two, it is 
of importance to know that in each of the ten vine-growing districts thus establi.shed, 
a number of “ natural " wines (having moreover qualities sometimes quite satisfactory, 
as much from the point of view of taste as from that of a hygienic or nutritive value) 
must, however, be considered as being “ unp^t for consumption " because they do not 
possess certain arbitrarily determined chemical characteristics. 

The sale of these wines for human consumption consequently is mOvSt strictly 
prohibited, and the owners can only make .some UvSe of them by distilling them in order 
to recover the alcohol: as may be easily imagined this utilisation causes an appreciable 
loss to their market value. 

Blended wines wines “ having right to appellation of origin ” and " foreign ” 
wines are also subject to special regulations with which everj^ wine-trader should be 
well acquainted, as in case of any infringement made (sometimes involuntarily) on 
his part, as, for example, putting up for sale any wine coming under one or other of 
the above-mentioned categories, not having all the chemical characteristics which are 
reejuired in order to be qualified as being “ pt for consumption ", he nms the risk of 
being sued according to 13 oi ih^ Law of \ August 1905, modified by Law 

of 29 July, 3 929: these Articles provide for penalties of fines which may (in case of a 
second offence) amount to one thousand francs for every offence, and an imprison 
ment varying from 6 to 15 days. 

Besides, (and this may become absolutely ruinous) all wines considered administra¬ 
tively in France and Algeria as " unpi for consumption " are denominated by the 
" Service des Contributions indirectes " as “ alcoholic dilutions ". These are conse¬ 
quently compelled to come imder the special system of regulations imposed on alcohols, 
and any failure to comply with this rigorous system automatically brings about: 

(a) the forfeiture of the confiscated goods, as well as the containers of same; 

(h) the reimbursement of customs and excise dues corresponding to the pure 
alcohol content (these dues amount at present to 2,400 francs per hectolitre); 


* Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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{c) the payment by way of a compromise of an administrative penalty 
which may amount to five times the dues on the alcohol not declared (i. e. 2.400 fr. x 
5 12,000 fr. per hectolitre); 

(d) a condemnation to a fine as well as the costs of the procedure. 

The enumeration only of these formidable penalties appears sufficient to make all 
those dealing with wines (producers and merchants) to take into accoimt the necessity 
for making every effort to grasp more or less the essentials of oenological chemistry 
explained in the present work, by taking note of all the regulations brought out up to 
the present date. 

It is also worthy of note that the International Convention of 5 June. 1035, first 
signed by a dozen nations (Bulgaria. Chili. Spain. France. Hungary. Italy. Morocco, 
Poland, Rumania, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, and Tunisia), having already been 
ratified by Switzerland (on 12 November. 1935), by Italy (on 6 January, 1936) and bv 
France (by the I^aw of 21 March 1936), is now in force, so as to serve as a basis for 
international commercial transactions. 

The twelve above-mentioned nations having also pledged themselves to render 
obligato^ the UvSe of the same analytical methods to serve also as a basis for commercial 
transactions before carrying them out in their own respective countries, the enormous 
interest which will be henceforth taken in these methods can be easily imagined. 

The Author has made every effort, with the very clear explanations of the analytical 
methods, to give readers all the necessary information in order to follow and under¬ 
stand the work of chemical experts, and to correctly interpret an analysis chart. 

The work, written so as to be understood even by those without technical know¬ 
ledge, and being without indications of a bibliographical nature, will be of the greatest 
possible utility. O. R. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


General. 


Bonvicini, M. I^e piante e gli animali neU’agricoltura. Roma, Opera Nazionale 
Combattenti, [19301. 290 p (Collana agraria dell’Opcra Nazionale Combat- 
tenti, i). 

Fontana, A, Divagazioni agrarie. Como. K. Cavalleri, 193O. 230 p. 

POPESCU, N. Sfaturi pentru agricultori. Arad, Tip. Diecezana. [1930]. 316 p. 
[Advice for farmers]. 


General Agronomy. 

Stremme, H. Die Boden des Deutschen Reiches und der 1^'reieii Stadt Danzig. 
Krlauterung zur Ubersichtsbodenkarte 1 • 1000000 des Deutschen Reiches 
und der Freien Stadt Danzig, Gotha, J. Perthes, 1930 (Erganzungsheft 
Nr. 226 zu « Petennanns Mitteilungen»). 


Plant Protection. 

Schmidt, M. Die Schadlinge des Obst- und Weinbaus. 4 Aufl. des Freiherr von 
Schilling'schen Werkes in vollig neuer Bearbeitung. Frankfurt (Oder). Garten- 
bauverlag Trowitzsch imd Somi, [1936]. 85 p. 

Stranski, Iv. T. i I. Nikoeov, lla^BejiHT* bi KyjnypHHi* coaieiia na BptBimiiiKO. Coomb, 
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Ha VHHBepCHTeTa. C0«bHH). 

[Second title in German: Die Verunkrautung der Kultursamen im Bezirk 
Bresnik]. 

Verguin, J. Comment d^fendre nos vergers et nos jardins contre leurs ennemis. 
Paris, J.-B. Bailli^re, 1936. 304 p. (Petite biblioth^que horticole). 


Crops of temperate regions 


Waewn, B. Vara beten. Deras betydelse, anordnande och utnyttjande. Stockholm, 
Nordisk rotogravyr, [1936] (Nordisk rotogravyrs handbocker for jordbrukare, 
b, 7)* 

fOur pasturelands]. 
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Crops of tropical and subtropical regions. 

IvEPivAE, B. Les plantations de caf^ an Congo Beige. Leur histoire (1881-1935). 
Leur importance actuelle. Bruxelles, G. van Campenhout, 1936, 248 p. (Ins- 
titut royal colonial beige. Section des sciences naturelles et m^cales. 
moires. Collection in-80, tome 3, fasc. 5). 

Horticulture. 

SmoTTi, G. II mandorlo. Contributo alio studio della coltura del mandorlo nella 
provincia di Cagliari. [Cagliari], Cattedra ambulante di agricoltura, i935- 
105 p. 

Forestry. 

SucHECKi, K. Wyklad nauki o siedlisku le^eni. kw6w, Nakladem Kola studentow 
inzynierji lasowej, 1935. 218 p. 

[Forestry course]. 


Animal Husbandry. 

Maffezzow, L. Alimentazione pratica del bestiame. (Fx^uini, bovini, suini, ovini e 
caprini). Brescia, G. Vamiini, 1936. 375 p. (Collana zootecnica G. Vannini [3]). 
Provost, H. Manuel de zootechnie appliquee. Paris, Vigot fr^res, 1936. 78 p. 
Stang, V. u. D. WiRTH. Tierheilkunde und Tierzucht. Eine Enzyklopadie der prak- 
tischen Nutztierkunde. Berlin, Urban & Sohwarzenberg, 1936. 
Erganzungsband. (Uieferung 53), 1936, p. 145-288. 

SvANBKRG, O.; I. Johansson. Mineralftmnen och vitaminer i husdjurens utfodring. 
Stockholm, Nordisk rotograv>r, [1936]. 2 v. (Nordisk rotogravyrs handbocker 
for jordbrukare, 4, 5). 

[Mineral substances and vitamins in the feeding of farm animals]. 

V. I. Mineralamnen (O. Svanberg). [Mineral substances]. 168 p. 

V. 2. Vitaminer (I. Johansson). [Vitamins], 142 p. 

Rural Engineering. 

REIchskuratorium Fi^TR Technik in der Landwirtschaft. Tatigkeitsbericht 
1935. Berlin, Reichskuratorium, 1936. 118 p. 

SiROTTi, G. La piccola irrigazione nella provincia di Cagliari. Cagliari, Societa edi- 
toriale italiana, 1935, ^4 P- (Cattedra ambulante d’agricoltura della pro¬ 
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[United States]. Bureau of agricueturau kncuneering. P^lectricity on the 
farm. (A partial list of references), 1920-1934. [Washington], 1935. no p. 
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THE INDIAN COTTON SITUATION, 1929-35 ♦ 

I, — General observations - Geographical distribution. 

Cotton is one of the most ancient crops in India. Centuries of acclimati¬ 
sation and natural selection in indigenous cottons, and the efforts made in the past 
to introduce exotic cottons, coupled with the plant-breeding work of recent times, 
have left a trail of varieties and sub-varieties suitable for most cultivable areas 
in India. Further, in the economy of early village life, cotton cultivation was 
an indispensable necessity to provide clothing for the village. The import of 
cheap foreign mill-made cloth, the curtailment of the out-put of the indigenous 
hand-loom weaving industry, the development of internal transport facilities 
and an export demand for Indian cotton were almost concurrent forces which 
helped the large-scale growing of cotton for commercial purposes. When these 
forces were gathering momentum, a new force, destined to have an ever-increasing 
effect on the development of cotton-growing in India, came into operation, this 
force being the requirements of the Indian mill-industry. As a result, few are the 
areas in India where cotton is not a cultivated crop, though its cultivation on a 
commercial scale is, under modern influences, becoming largely concentrated in 
those areas where cotton-growing is really profitable, either in the usual rotation 
of crops or in preference to food crops, sugar-cane, etc. 

The climatological and other environmental conditions under which cotton 
is grown in India are more varied than in any other cotton growing country in 
the world. In the Hill Tracts of Bengal and Assam where cotton is chiefly grown 
on Garo HiUs, I^ushai Hills, Chittagong Hills and in Tripura State, more than a 
hundred thousand acres are situated in a region of heavy rainfall, the mean an¬ 
nual rainfall ranging from 75 to 125 inches. The climate is moist and, as a rule, 
enervating, and the mean annual temperature ranges from 75® to 80^ F. Only 
a very rough variety of cotton known as Comillas ” cotton {G, cetnuum), a sub- 
variety of which G. cernuum sylhetense has khaki coloured lint, is grown here. 

To the west of these Hill Tracts lie the vast lower Plains of the Rivers Brah¬ 
maputra and Ganges which are not more than 800 feet above the sea level. On 
these plains up to Allahabad district in the United Provinces cotton is not an 


• Atcordiag to a repeat transmitted by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
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important crop and the mean annual rainfall of this Tract decreases frotmotio 
inches to 40 inches from east to west. The few cotton-growing districts worth 
the name, viz., Hymensingh in Bengal, and Saran, Darbhanga and Muz^alarpur 
in Bihar, are situated to the north of the river Ganges within the zone of mean 
annual temperature of 75® to 77.5®. The chief variety grown in the last men¬ 
tioned three districts is a late variety of cotton, G. intermedium Tod. 

The Chota Nagpur Plateau comprising the north eastern Central Provinces 
and Southern Bihar and rising from a height of 800 feet on its outskirts to about 
3,000 feet above sea-level in its interior portions is, like the adjoining Gangetic 
Plain, an unimportant cotton area. The original home in India of the acclima¬ 
tized variety of upland Georgian known as Bun is, however, the lower elevations 
of this plateau, where the climate is said to be more like that of the Southern Cot¬ 
ton States of America than is the climate of the rest of India Ranchi and Santal 
Parganas are the only two districts of any importance for cotton cultivation in 
this area. The mean annual temperature is slightly higher than in the adjoining 
Gangetic Plain and rainfall averages 53 inches 

The Indus Plain and the Upper Gangetic Plain, forming a semicircular trough 
to the north-west of Peninsular India with its base at about 240N latitude, are the 
home of Bengals cotton of the trade, and of Punjab and Sind-Americans 
This tract having annually about 5 million acres under cotton covers Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand States, the western districts of the United Provinces, Delhi, 
the Punjab, the Peshawar District of the North-West Frontier Province, Sind, 
Rajputaiia States and Ajmer-Merwara Except for some high lands on the 
outskirts of the Malwa Plateau and in and around the Aravalli Range, this tract 
is not more than 1,000 feet above the sea-level The major portion of this tract 
has a mean annual temperature of 79®, though it is slightly higher in the main 
cotton-growing districts of Sind and lower in the northern districts of the Punjab, 
and the Peshawar Valley The rainfall is more varied, decreasing from 40 inches 
in the east to less than 5 inches in the west As a rule temperature in this area 
is very high, and humidity is low and the sowing of cotton is impossible until 
the break of the South-West Monsoon in June-July, except in irrigated tracts 
where it is commenced as early as March In the Canal Colonies of the Punjab, 
which account for approximately 60 % of the total cotton area of, the Punjab, the 
summer temperature goes up to ii6®‘F, while the humidity is low till about the 
end of July when the monsoon rains set in. Frosts are usually expected by about 
the end of December and continue through the greater part of January. The 
average rainfall is about 10 inches, almost the whole of which is received in June 
to October. South-Western Punjab is slightly hotter and drier and has also 
less rainfall than the Canal Colonies, but frosts are much delayed. South-Eastern 
Punjab and Lahore are as hot as the Canal Colonies, but rainfall is higher averaging 
18" to 23''. In Peshawar District the main cotton tract lies above the Peshawar 
Valley and escapes the high humidity and frost which characterise the climate of 
the Valley. The main cotton-growing tracts of Sind are Nawabshad, Tharparkar 
and Hyderabad, all of which are on the Left Bank of the Indus. Cotton culti¬ 
vation has been recently introduced on the Right Bank. The mean maximum 
temperature remains above ioo®F from March to October and attains a mean 
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levtl of about iio<>F in the months of May and June. The period known as 
" Chaliho(40 dog days) extends from end of April to beginning of June and is 
characterised by hot winds, high temperatures, low humidity and bright sunshine. 
There are very little rain and cloudy conditions at this time. The average rain¬ 
fall is about 6 inches, most of which occurs during the months of July and August. 
After October the temperature begins to fall rapidly so that by the end of De- 
cexqhtT or the beginning of January slight frosts are expected In Rajputana the 
’ average maximum temperature of 94® under which cotton passes its early stages 
of growth falls to 91® towards its maturity stage, the mean daily variation increa¬ 
sing from 15® to 2 g^ and the average relative humidity falling from 74 % to 50 ^^0 
at the same time. A rainfall of about 13 inches at sowing time and during the 
early stages of the crop, followed by another three inches in the later stages is 
considered to be normal. The Gang Canal area is almost rainless, the annual 
rainfall being about 7.9'' on the average, and is hotter and drier than the 
southern and eastern parts of Rajputana where cotton is grown under rain-fed 
conditions. • 

The Malwa Plateau lying to the north of the Vindhya Range is a distinct 
cotton tract. It is over 1,500 feet above the sea-level The Malwa Plateau is 
not coterminous with the political division known as Central India States. The 
Niinar district of Indore State and the States of Dhar and Barwani lie to the south 
of the Plateau in the valley of the Narbada. Likewise the northern districts of 
Gwalior State and also the Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand States are not situated 
on the Plateau, whereas a few States included in the political division of Rajputana 
Agency are wholly or parth^ situated on this Plateau. The average maximum 
temperature of this tract varies slightly from 88® to 86® as the plant passes from 
the seedling stage to the boiling stage, the mean daily variation in temperature 
increasing from 12® to 27° at the same time. The average rainfall is about 35 
inches, a little less than two-thirds of which is received in the early stages, and 
about 6 inches each in the flowering and maturity stages The lelative humidity 
is 60 % in the maturity stage and about 85 in the early growing stage 

The low-l}dng Gujerat (including Navapur taluka of East Khandesh district) 
and Kathiawar (including Cutch), in spite of the introduction of neglectum cotton 
after the droughts of 1899-1900, still form the most important herbaceum tract 
in India comprising 3-1 % 4 million acres. P'rom about Go® near the Par 

river in the extreme south of this tract, the mean annual rainfall steadily de¬ 
creases from south to north and then north-westwards, until it is onl> about 
15 inches in Cutch. The maximum temperature increases from about 105° in 
the south to about 112^ in the north. Though the normal minimum temperature 
is over 40^, frosts occurred in January thrice during the last six years and damaged 
the crop. The monsoon in the extreme south generally commences by the 
middle of June, and spreads northwards decreasing in intensity. By the middle 
of July it is well-established over the whole tract, followed in its wake by the 
sowing of cotton. The close of September normally marks the end of rains for 
the tract as a whole, though they are received occasionally in the north and 
frequently in the south till about%ie end of November. The herbaceum type 
of cotton grown in the tract being a late variety, which is sown at the com- 
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mencement of the monsoon and picked only in March-April, runs the risk ,of both 
unseasonable rains and cold spells or frost in January, 

The rest of Peninsular India where cotton is grown can be considered as 
one extensive tract The Deccan " in the larger sense of the word “ the south 
including the southernmost districts of the Madras Presidency. Broadly speak¬ 
ing, G. herhaceums are grown from Cutch to Cape Comorin along the regions to 
the east of the Western Ghats, G. tndtcums are chiefly grown in the middle 
regions in the Central Provinces, Hyderabad, Cuddapah and Kurnool, Coimba¬ 
tore, Madura, Ramnad and Tinnevelly districts, and G. ohtustfohums are mostly 
grown in Godavari, Krishna, Guntur and Nellore districts to the east of the 
Eastern Ghats The Deccan Proper is a large triangular table land bounded on 
the north by the Vindhyan Range, on the west by the Western Ghats and on 
the east by the Eastern Ghats This tract can, however, be further sub-divided 
into three sub-regions. 

(1) The central water-shed and the catchment areas of Tapti, Nerbudda, 
Wardha, Waiganga and Godavari rivers known as the Oomras tract form a 
distinct sub-region. It is bounded on the north by the Vindhyan Range and 
on the west by the Western Ghats The southern boundary slightly encroaches 
on the basin of the river Krishna and follows the course of^he rivers Man and 
Bhima until the latter enters the Hyderabad State, and thereafter the water¬ 
shed of the rivers Godavari and Krishna The north-eastern portion of the tract, 
watered by the upper affluents of the Mahan adi, is not a cotton tract, and 
the lower reaches of Neibudda and Tapti form part of the herbaceums tract 
referred to already. Politically this sub-region comprises East and West Khan- 
desh, Nasik, Poona, Ahmednagar and Sholapur districts of the Bombay Presidency, 
Barwani and Ali-Rajpur States and Nimar district of Indore State, the northern 
districts of Hyderabad State and the whole of the Central and Eastern district‘d 
of the Central Provinces and Berar, the rest of this province being essentially 
a non-cotton-growing area This tract is, indeed, the most important single, 
compact and intensive cotton-growing area in India, the annual acreage under 
cotton being about lo million acres The major portion of the tract receives an 
annual rainfall of 30 to 40 inches, though, in the east, in the Wardha and Wai¬ 
ganga basins it is slightly higher and close to the Ghats it is slightly less. The 
monsoon generally breaks out in the second week of June in Khandesh, speedily 
extends to the east and to the south and continues till the end of September, 
a few falls in October being rare. Cotton sowing follows within a week of the 
break of the monsoon and is generally over by the end of the first week of 
July. The maximum temperature during the monsoon period is about 100® and 
the minimum 70^. During the monsoon, cloudy conditions are of frequent 
occurrence, but clear sky in the rest of the year is the rule. Included in this 
sub-region is the Deccan Canals Tract at the source of the river Godavari, where 
cotton is chiefly grown under irrigation. The mean annual rainfall in this area 
is 20 to 22 inches, and the maximum and minimum temperatures are io8<> and 
52^ respectively. 

(2) To the south of this sub-region lies the catchment area of the river 
Krishna covering the southern districts of Hyderabad State, and Karnatak (Bom- 
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bay Presidency), the northern districts of Mysore State and the Ceded Districts 
of the Madras Presidency. A considerable part of the Krishna basin lies sheltered 
on the leeward side of Western Ghats. Consequently it is the driest area in the 
Deccan. The mean annual rainfall is less than 20 inches in the country lying 
within 50 to 60 miles radius of Gangavati, a town in the Raichur district of 
Hyderabad State. From this region the mean annual rainfall increases out¬ 
wards to the outskirts of the catchment area where it is about 30 inches. To 
the east of this area lie the coastal districts of the Madras Presidency through 
which the river Krishna and Godavari flow to meet the Bay of Bengal. The 
rainfall of these districts is 30 to 40 inches. The most important point about 
the Krishna Basin, stretching right across the Peninsula and coming under the 
influence of both the monsoons, is that, to the north of it, are grown the rain- 
fed early cottons of India, and to the south are grown the rain-fed late cottons, 
while in the central parts of the basin itself with its precarious rainfall both 
early and late cottons are grown, the early cottons being sown in July-August 
and picked in October, and the late cottons in August-September and picked 
in February-March. In the Deccan trap and nearer the Western Ghats the 
climate is more equable, the temperature rarely exceeding looo qj- receding below 
6o<> when the crop is in the field. Towards the central portion of the Peninsula 
slightly higher maximum and lower minimum temperatures may be expected. 

(3) The southern districts of the Peninsula, comprising Madura, Ramnad, 
Tinnevelly, Salem, Coimbatore and Trichinopoly districts, form another sub- 
region. Sheltered from the monsoon by the long range of hills on the west, 
and Ceylon on the east, this low region is hot and arid. The mean annual 
temperature here being over 82.5^ is as high as that of the central parts of the 
Krishna Basin. The i)lains close to the foot of the Nilgiri Hills have a milder 
climate. The mean annual rainfall over a large part of the cotton-growing 
area in this tract is onW 25 to 30 inches, the major portion of which is received 
during the North-East monsoon. Cotton is therefore sown in the north of 
this tract in September, and in the south in Octobei. 

The important cotton-growing districts of Upper Burma are Sagaing, Lower 
Chindwin, Meiktila and Myingyan. These all fall within what is known as 
the “ dry zone " in which the average annual rainfall is about 33 inches, the 
bulk of which usually falls in several short periods of heavy [showers. Cotton 
is sown in the latter part of May with the first few showers of the rainy season. 
The mean annual temperature of this dry zone is 80®. The September-October 
rainfall is invariably sufficiently reliable to mature the crop, and the bulk of 
the crop is picked immediately after. In Lower Burma Thayetmyo is the chief 
cotton-growing district. It is also within the “ dry zone ” referred to, though 
the rainfall is a few inches more than in Upper Burma. A late-maturing 
variety of cotton is grown in this area. It is sown in June and picked in 
February-March. 

It may be mentioned that cotton sowing and picking are going on in 
almost every week of the year in some part of India or other, which indicates 
the tremendous range in the sowing and picking periods obtaining in this 
country, due to variations in the climate. 
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In general, it may be stated that, in rain-fed cotton-growing tracts, moderate 
rains during the sowing period, and a well-distributed rainfall with occasional 
spells of clear weather during the period of growth and development of the plant 
up till flowering, are optimum conditions for the cotton crop throughout India. 
Rains, when the bolls are open, damage the crop. Likewise lack of moisture or 
untimely heavy showers at flowering and boll-setting period result in boll shedding. 
Bad opening of bolls is also caused by lack of moisture. In short, the character 
of the monsoon very largely determines the fate of the crop. 

The highest and lowest areas of cotton in India during the five-year period 
1929-35 respectively were 26 million acres in 1929 and 22 ^ million acres in 
1932. The potential area is much larger and may be just over 30 million acres. 

II. — Soils. 

In India, cotton is grown chiefly on three distinct classes of soil. By far 
the most important of these is the black cotton soil or regur, on which about 
four-fifths of the cotton grown in India is cultivated. It may be alluvial in origin, 
as in South Gujerat, carried down by rivers from the Deccan trap, or, it may 
be soil formed in situ by the disintegration of underlying Deccan trap or certain 
types of rocks occurring in the archaean system. Regur thus extends over Cutch, 
Kathiawar, Southern Gujerat, the Malwa Plateau and the Oomras tract as a 
continuous whole, and in the Krishna-Basin and vSouthern districts of the Madras 
Presidency in large but clearly defined areas, interspersed with red soils. In 
Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand, cotton growing is confined to the regur existing 
as an alluvium brought down by rivers from the Mahvh Plateau, the sedimentary 
red soil formed by the weathering of the underlying rocks being thin and poor 
and unsuitable for cotton. 

Regur is a highly argillaceous, very finely grained dark or black soil contain¬ 
ing a high proportion of calcium and magnesium carbonates. It is very tena¬ 
cious of moisture and extremely sticky when wet. It permits, however, of 
cultivation being carried out within a short period after a heavy rainfall The 

damp soil contracts markedly on drying, producing wide and deep fissures in 
the fields. The dark colour, often ascribed in the past to the presence of a con¬ 
siderable proportion of humus, appears to be due in reality to the large proportion 
of iron contained in the finest soil particles 

Second in importance is the alluvium of the Indo-Gangetic type, derived 
mainly from the Himalayas and characterised by immense depth. It is met 
with in the whole of the cotton growing areas of the United Provinces, Delhi, 
the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, Sind, Northern Rajputana and 
Northern Gujerat. The range of variation in the soils of the Upper Gangetic 
Plain is much limited, but in the Indus Plain, soil is thin and poor in the upper 
regions and rather stiff in Sind, while the soil of Rajputana is sandy. 

The third group of cotton soils is the red soil formed by the weathering 
of certain types of rocks of the archaean system. Though from the stand-point 
of Indian cotton as a whole, this soil is of very minor importance, in the southern 
districts of the Madras Presidency it is of considerable importance, as it is quite 
suitable for the raising of Cambodia cottons. 



In the Hill Tracts of Bengal and Assam cotton is cultivated on hill sides 
which are for the most part overlaid with sand-stones and shales or conglomerates. 
In certain parts a surface soil of sand mixed with rich loam, which is of very 
light texture, is met with. In the Lower Plains of Brahmaputra and Ganges 
and in the Chota Nagpur Plateau, cotton is grown on light sandy loam soils, 
whether of gneissic origin as on the plateau or alluvial as in the plains. In Burma 
cotton is chiefly grown on upland gravelly soil. 

As a rule, both black and red soils are deficient in phosphoric acid, nitrogen 
and humus, but not in potash and lime. In alluvial soils the amounts of nitrogen 
and humus vary, but are usually low. Potash and lime are adequate, and 
phosphoric acid, though not plentiful, is generally less deficient than in other 
soils. 

A statement that any one of the three main soil types, alluvial, black or 
red, is more productive than another will alw^ays be open to objection, as it is 
almost impossible under the existing conditions to compare their productivity 
on an equal basis. The unsuitability, to one class of soil, of one type of plant 
found most suitable for another class of soil, is the chief obstacle in any such 
comparison. Besides, there are great differences in the cultural and climato¬ 
logical conditions under which cotton is grown on these soils. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact that regur does not respond well to irrigation, 
whereas both the alluvial and red soils give good yields when irrigated. 

Generally speaking, irrigated cotton on alluvial soils has given the highest 
yields. In Sind, a yield as high as 700 lb. of lint cotton per acre has been 
recorded on a sandy loam type of soil for a coarse short staple cotton and 550 lb. 
for a fine long staple cotton, the difference in the yield of lint cotton being largely 
due to the difference in the ginning percentages of the two types. Lower yields 
are obtained on stiff clayey soils. At Coimbatore, irrigated Cambodia has yielded 
up to about 600 lb. of lint cotton per acre on red soils. It has been found 
in the Madras Presidency that when the same kinds of cottons are raised on both 
red and black soils those grown on the former are earlier, less productive, and 
lower ginning than those on the latter. The seasonal variations in the quality 
and quantity of cotton produced are more in the case of cotton produced on 
red soils than on black soils. As would be expected, the }>roductivity of the 
best rain-fed black cotton soil never attains the level of irrigated red or alluvial 
soils. And yet yields as high as 250 lb. of lint cotton per acre have been obtained 
at Surat and Nagpur from fine medium staple cottons. The quality of cotton 
in India is firstly dependent upon type of plant grown, but often longer stapled 
cottons require a longer developing period. This is the factor which limits 
the growing of such cottons to areas like the Punjab and Sind where ample canal 
irrigation facilities exist, or to areas, like Coimbatore, where facilities for well- 
irrigation exist, or to areas like southern Gujerat, where rainfall is plentiful 
for the cotton crop, or to areas, like the Kumpta tract, where, even though 
rainfall is not plentiful, the moisture in the soil is conserved for a sufficiently 
long period on account of the equable climate. Longer stapled types, however, 
do not thrive at Coimbatore, due to the presence of jassids and to the unsuitable 
climatological complex. 
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III. — Breeding and genetics. 

The discovery of a decade ago of samples of cotton materials at Mohenjo-daro 
in Sind during the archaeological excavations there made established beyond all 
doubt that the growing and manufacturing of cotton in the Indus valley dated 
as far back as 300 B. C. Little, however, is known about the varieties grown 
in ancient times or their distribution, except that the early coarse cotton used 
in the manufacture of the Mohenjo-daro samples was most probably the pro¬ 
duce of a type of tree cottons (G. arboreum-Watt) (i). In 1788 (2) when the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company called the attention of the Indian 
Government to the cultivation of cotton '' with a view to affording every en¬ 
couragement to its growth and improvement important cultivated species of 
cotton in India were most probably G. herbaceum as Kanvi in Gujerat, or, Wagad 
in Kathiawar and Cutch, or, as Uppam in the Peninsula; G. indicum as Berari 
in Central Provinces, Berar, Hyderabad State and Malwa Plateau; G, arboreum 
which supplied cotton for the famous Dacca Muslins; and G. obtusifolium as 
Nadam in the Peninsula. 

The history of the years 1790 to 1920 beginning with the efforts of Dr. An¬ 
derson to distribute seed obtained from Malta and Mauritius in the Peninsula 
and culminating in the constitution of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
in 1921, to re-examine the cotton problems of India from the point of view of 
India as a whole, has been a series of vSporadic attemps, both by Government 
and private agencies, to improve the quality and quantity of Indian cotton. 
For a long time efforts were concentrated on obtaining reputed exotic cottons 
such as of Malta, Mauritius, West Indies United States of America, Brazil, Peru, 
China, Egypt, etc., and trying them in different parts of India. Mention must 
also be made of Cambodia cotton which entered India about 1905 as an adulte¬ 
rant. Its cultivation was at firvSt disappointing, but when it was tried under 
irrigation it proved a great success in the Madras Presidency. Not less were 
the efforts made to grow in other parts of India indigenous cottons reputed for 
quality. Briefly stated, the history of the nineteenth century is largely the 
history of determined efforts made in India to produce more long staple cotton 
for Lancashire. The last quarter of that century witnessed, however, the beginn¬ 
ing of a demand, first from Indian and then from Japanese mills, for more Indian 
cotton, not necessarily medium or long staple. This demand steadily grew, 
narrowing the differences in prices between short and medium staple cottons. 
The premium offered for quality w^as not sufficiently high to make up the loss due 
to the lower yield of quality cottons. Expansion in the acreage and production 
of Indian short-staple cottons steadily continued under this stimulus till the 
close of the Great War. Since the war the foreign demand for short-staple Indian 
cottons has generally been fitful, largely governed by the factor of cheapness 
of Indian cotton relative to other world growths. During the years 1929-35 


(i; A note on the Karly History of Cotton, 1028, by A. N. Oulati and A. J. Turner. 
(2) The Culture of Cotton in India, 1851. Forbes Royle. 
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two new factors also came into operation, viz., (i) the increasing demand from 
Indian mills for superior cottons and (2) the uncertain foreign market for short- 
staple Indian cottons. These changes in the demand for various qualities of 
Indian cotton and the opening-up of more irrigated areas suitable for the growing 
of medium or long staple cottons have largely been responsible for the changes 
in the repartition of strains in recent years. 

It would appear that the most important change in the distribution of new 
types that occurred in India, as a result of the growing demand for cotton with 
high ginning outturn, is the invasion by G. neglectum species, originating pro¬ 
bably somewhere in the Malwa Plateau and spreading in due course practically 
all over India, Wherever it had been introduced, it received a warm welcome 
on account of its hardiness, higher yield of seed cotton and higher ginning per¬ 
centage, and it soon displaced, to varying extents, the original local cotton. 
It has since come to light that in several areas this type of plant is highly 
susceptible to wilt disease. 

As a result of the selection work done in India since the commencement of 
this century, several new strains have been put into general cultivation, the 
most important of which are A-iq in the United Provinces, 4-P, 289-P, 43-P, 
and Mollisoni in the Punjab; 4-F 98, Sind Sudhar (289-F-i) and Sind N. R. 
(27 W. N.) in Sind; 1027 A. L. F. and Wagad-8 in Gujerat; Banilla in Khandesh; 
Verum-2r)2, V. 434 and Late Verum in the Central Provinces and Berar; Jaya- 
want and Gadag-i in the Karnatak and Cambodia Co. 2, Nandyal-14, Hagari-i 
and Karunganni C-7, A-io and K. P. T. i in the Madras Presidency. 

The main object of the selection work in these cases w^as not only higher 
yield but also superior fibre qualities. Resistance to wult in such wilt-infected 
areas as Khandesh, Karnatak, and the Central Provinces and Berar was also 
an equally important object in view^ in the selection work carried out in those 
areas. Hardiness and ability to withstand the following conditions has been 
one of the foremost considerations in the selection work in Sind:— 

(а) Adverse soil and weather conditions, 

(б) Insect pests and diseases, especially Jassids, causing the so called 
red leaf disease, white ants and root rot; 

(c) Uate sowings without being affected by Jassids, as is generally 
the case. 

The Technological laboratory (1) of the Indian Central Cotton Committee is 
primarily meant for helping cotton breeders in India by furnishing them with 
the results of the tests carried out at the Laboratory on small samples of cotton 
sent by them. Besides this regular service at the disposal of every research 
worker on cotton, certain large experimental stations have on their staff assistants 
trained at the Laboratory and expected to do on the spot such minor tests and 
fibre analyses as are possible within their competence. 


(i) For detailed infonnation regarding the work of the lyaboratory, please refer to ** Cotton 
Research in India» by Dr. Nazir Ahmad, M. Sc., Ph. D., F. In^t. P, Director, Technological 
Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay. 
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IV. — Methods op cultivation. 

(i) Fertilizers. — The application of farm-yard manure is the most common 
practice in all cotton growing tracts, but this does not, however, mean that 
manuring is widely resorted to. In South Gujerat farm-yard manure is applied 
to cotton at the rate of 4 to 5 tons per acre once in six years and in North 
Gujerat and Kathiawar cotton is not generally manured. In KJiandesh and 
the Deccan Canals Area farm-yard manure is as a rule applied at the rate of 
2-1/2 to 7-1/2 tons and 5 to 7-1/2 tons per acre respectively. In the Karnatak 
the previous crop of Andropogon Sorghum receives manure at the rate of 2 to 
3 tons per acre, but in the case of Dharwar-American cotton, which is in some 
parts cultivated without any rotation, it is manured once in four j’^ears with a 
heavy dose of ten tons per acre. In the Punjab the application of 5 to 7 tons 
respectively of farm-yard manure has given profitable returns in the cases of 
both American and desi varieties. Cultivators in the United Provinces and 
the Punjab, however, apply manure to the previous crops and not to cotton. 
In Sind the farm-yard manure is applied to the cotton crop though not without 
regard widely. In the Madras Presidency farm-yard manure is the common 
manure applied, but the proportion of fields manured every year is exceedingly 
low on the whole. Cambodia cotton grown under irrigation is invariably ma¬ 
nured indirectly in most cases to the previous crop. Greater attention is paid to 
the manuring of cotton grown under irrigation. As in the Punjab, manuring 
the previous crop appears to be more beneficial to cotton. In the Central 
Provinces and Berar farm-yard manure, is not used, as extensively or in as 
adequate quan- tities as it should be. In Burma, on the contrary, the use of 
farm-yard manure is general. In the vSouthern districts of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency and in Khandesh sheep-penning is also adopted. 

As previously stated, all the three chief types of soil on which cotton is 
cultivated in India are deficient in organic matter, and this fact and the un¬ 
certainty of the rains in certain rain-fed cotton tracts are probably responsible 
for the limited use of artificial fertilisers. In any case, nowhere in India is the 
use of artificials common among cotton growers, and not even on experimental 
farms have they given uniform and conclusive results, which goes to prove 
that their application is a paying proposition. Ammonium sulphate when 
applied on black soils gave increased yields in Madras but the extra yield did 
not cover the cost of manure. Application of various doses of nitrate of soda, 
ammonium sulphate, calcium cyananiide, and a complete mixture to American 
and desi cottons all resulted in financial losses in the Punjab except when Ni¬ 
trate of Soda was applied in small doses to American. Experiments at Sakrand 
(Sind) have shown that application of sulphate of ammonia along with a basic 
dose of organic manure, viz., compost, increases the yield economically. The 
results obtained on the Deccan Canals area, even with very small doses of Sul¬ 
phate of Ammonia and Nitrate of Soda, also show that artificials do not pay 
except when cotton prices are high. Further experiments are still in progress. 

(2) Preparation of the Soil, — Recent progress made in the mode of 
preparation of the soil is the use of the iron plough instead of the harrow 
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in -Karnatak, and two waterings before sowing instead of the usual one in the 
Punjab, where the Agricultural Department has further recommended the pre¬ 
paration of a good seed bed with the furrow turning plough for the first ploughing 
of the stubble. In Sind the secret of successful cotton cultivation lies in dry 
ploughing of the land in the winter season, application of 8 inches irrigation 
before sowing, sowing the crop in rows with a drill and interculturing the 
crop with a light plough. These methods are now rapidly coming into vogue 
with the Sind cultivators. In the Madras Presidency the mould-board plough 
is coming more into use, and in the Tinnevellies tract and Cambodia instead 
of being broadcast the seed is being sown in lines feet apart. In Burma 
the use of a cheap plough-share designed by the Agricultural Department is 
being increasingly used as an attachment to the indigenous plough body to 
ensure the better preparation of the soil. 

(3) Crop Rotation. — The usual rotation followed in the wheat-growing 
tracts of India year after year is cotton for the autumn harvest followed by 
wheat for the spring harvest. In the United Provinces this rotation is often 
varied and sugarcane is grown in one year followed by wheat and cotton in 
the second year. In the Punjab, cotton follows also toria [Brasstca campestris), 
gram sugarcane and berseem. In cases where cotton is grown after wheat or 
gram, the time for preparation of the soil is very short and only one or tw^o 
ploughings are given before the seed is broadcasted. Rotation of crops has 
for long been unknowm in Sind, and eflforts are being made by the Agricultural 
Department to replace by a suitable system of crop-rotation the old method 
of fallowing. In the pre-barrage period land w^as cropped once in three years, 
two years being fallow^ Under the Lloyd Barrage Canals pioject, the land 
is supposed to receive one complete year’s rest or fallow in five and in the five 
year’s cycle of ten agricultural seasons, crops have to be grown in four seasons 
in the proportion of one cotton and two wheat and oil-seeds and the land is 
allowed to remain fallow iil the remaining six. The common rotation at pre¬ 
sent adopted is cotton, wheat and fallow\ In the black cotton soil areas of 
India, where jowar (Andropogon Sorghum) is an important crop, cotton is 
chiefly rotated with this crop. In the Central Provinces and Berar no fixed 
rotation is followed and cotton is rotated with jowar at variable intervals, 
depending on the prices of cotton and the nature of the previous season’s crop, 
though it has been shown that cotton-/ot£^ar-groundnut is the best rotation 
to maintain the fertility of the soil. Tur {Ca^anus indicus) is also often growm 
along with cotton in the proportion of about two lines of tur to 14 of cotton. 
It is also grown in mixture with jowar. In Gujerat and Kathiawar much 
the same system is followed. In North Gujerat it is not unusual to grow 
cotton year after year on the same land without any rotation. In some parts 
of the Hyderabad State jowar is grown as a spring harvest crop while in the 
rest of the State it is the usual autumn harvest crop. In either case it is 
rotated with cotton. In Hyderabad and the Madras Presidency where ground¬ 
nut is grown, the two-year rotation of jowar and cotton has not yet been to¬ 
tally replaced by the three year jowar-groundnut-cotton rotation, but it is being 
gradually replaced. The tendency is to introduce groundnut in the rotation 
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when early and timely rains are received. In the Ceded Districts of the Madras 
Presidency, cotton and korra (Setaria italica) and cotton and horsegram (Doli- 
chos biflotus) are the common mixtures. The mixtures are generally sown earlier 
than pures. In the Deccan, Karnatak and the southern districts of the Madras 
Presidency, hajri {Pennisetum typhoideum) sometimes takes the place of jowar 
in this rotation, according to the nature of the soil. In Burma the two systems 
of rotation in practice are a two-year rotation of early sesamum, followed by 
beans and cotton and a three-year rotation of late sesamum, cotton and fallow. 

Spacing and Thinning, — In the Indo-Gangetic plain cotton is usually 
sown broadcast with the result that the crop is by no means uniform; it is 
too thick in some places while in other places it is full of gaps. The good 
cultivator in the United Provinces gives a spacing of 2 to 2-34 but he 

grows some other crops like pulses, gingelly, etc. in between. In the Punjab, 
no regular thinning is attempted where the seed has been sown broadcast, but 
a country plough is run once or twice crosswise in the field to serve the double 
purpose of thinning and interculturing. The Agricultural Department has for 
long been recommending the drill sowing of cotton at the rate of two plants 
per hole, the distance between holes being i5"-i8*’ and respectively, 

and the rows being 3' and 2-34' apart respectively for Americans and indigenous 
cottons. Many cultivators have now adopted this method. Thinning is usually 
done by hand. In Sind the crop is sown broadcast. Thinning is not attempted 
owing to the fear of possible damage by hot wdnds and white ants specially 
in the case of American cottons. The drill sowing of cotton has been recently 
introduced, the distance between row^s being 3 feet for American cottons and 
2- 34 cottons, the plants in the row^ being thinned to 9 inches 

in the case of desi cotton and 12 inches in the case of American cottons. In 
the Madras Presidency Salems and Tinnevellies are sown broadcast and left 
without any thinning. 

In the black cotton soil areas and on red soils, cotton is, as a rule, drill- 
sown in rows the distances between plants and between row^s depending upon 
the fertility of the soil, the size of the plant, etc. In Central India the rows 
are usually 14 ''to 18 '' apart, while in the Central Provinces experience has 
shown that the spacing of 18 between rows and 7 to 9 inches between plants 
give the best results. The same distance between rows is generally maintained 
in the rest of the Oomras. tract, except in the Deccan Canals area, where it 
is only 12 ” to 15 Experiments carried out by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment have, however, shown that here too a spacing of 18 inches gives better 
results. Though an obvious defect of drill sowing is the uneven distribution 
of seed in the row, the cultivator rarely attempts to thin his plants except 
where there is too much crowding. Thinning is not usually done in rainfed 
cotton tracts. 

In the Herbaceum tract, the cotton is drilled in lines three feet to 18 inches 
apart. Thinning is in vogue in South Gujerat where the distance between 
rows and plant to plant in the same row is maintained at 3 feet to 5 feet 
and one foot apart respectively. 
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As in the Oomras tract, cotton is drill sown in the Krishna-Basin at a 
distance of i8 inches between the lines. In the Karnatak the i8dnches spacing 
has been given up by some cultivators in favour of the 24-inches spacing. 
Further increase in the spacing is not considered advantageous. Thinning is 
not practised. 

In Burma the prevailing practice of sowing cotton is, as already mentioned, 
broadcasting, but care is taken to thin out the crop by harrowing the field 
when the plants are 6 inches high. However, line sowing with the use of 
intercultivating implements has now been taken up on quite a large scale and 
the area is expanding year by year. 

Use of machines in cultivation, — The use of machines other than the 
ordinary indigenous agricultural implements and a few improved and remo¬ 
delled types of such implements is rare in India. It is not that the modern 
developments in mechanical cultivation elsewhere in the world are unknown 
in India, nor because some of them, particularly the use of tractors for opening 
up new land and deep-weeding have never been tried or found unsuccessful, 
but that the economic condition of the peasantry as a whole does not permit 
the development of mechanical cultivation. In the first place, the average 
size of the holdings is so small that only a very small minority could econo¬ 
mically make use of any expensive machines. Nor has the idea of co-operation 
and co-operative enterprises developed far enough to encourage the use of 
machines on a co-operative basis. Even if this main obstacle could be surmoun¬ 
ted, it is problematical whether machines could compete with cheap manual 
and bullock labour, readily available throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, except wdiere Nature herself is inhospitable. Apart from man¬ 
power, cheap animal-power is also available. The maintenance of cattle is a 
necessity for milk and manure in many parts of India and, so long as these 
two purposes can be served along with that of animal power without any 
extra burden on the cultivator, and as the cattle can be fed on the by-product, 
of the farm or on cheap fodder crops, it is extremely doubtful \\ hether compli¬ 
cated machinery, requiring heavy capital outlay and recurring expenditure in 
cash, can replace animals. As there are always small landless cultivators ready 
to help landholders with their own labour and cattle on the basis of a share 
in produce, the land-owning cultivator finds it alwa3\« convenient to call for 
such help instead of using machines. Further it has not yet been definitely 
proved whether deep cultivation of the black soils of India is necessary for soil 
aeration. It has been suggested that the natural fissures produced m the soil 
on drying serve the purpose admirably. On the whole, it may also be said 
that is has not been conclusively established that, all things taken together, 
mechanical cultivation is more paying than the methods at present in use. 
In Sind trials with tractor ploughing on a large scale have been successfully 
carried out and found to be economical. There is great demand for tractor 
ploughing on contract system by big landholders in connection with the opening 
up of new lands. The Agricultural Department has been rendering great 
assistance to zamindars in this direction. 


*• Tec, JZ Ingl, 



V. — Irrigation. 


** The suitability of black cotton soil for irrigation is a matter of contro¬ 
versy and appears to differ according to the composition of different varieties 
of this soil Where the depth of soil is not very shallow, irrigation either 
by wells or canals, can be advantageously applied to cotton grown on red 
soils. Alluvial soils can, as a rule, be irrigated with great advantage, and hence 
large irrigation projects are in operation in the Indo-Gangetic Plain. In the 
United Provinces about a third of the area under cotton is irrigated. The 
Punjab possesses the greatest irrigation system in the world and about 70 % 
of the total cropped area is irrigated. Cotton is mainly an irrigated crop in 
the Punjab, about 92 % of the total cotton area of 2.2 million acres being 
irrigated. In Sind, which is almost entirely dependent on irrigation for cotton 
cultivation the area of cotton has considerably increased since the opening of 
the Uloyd Barrage Canal system in the season 1932-33. From about a quarter 
million acres in 1931-32, the area of cotton rose to about 804,171 acres in 
1935-36. In Bikaner, in Rajputana, a feu thousand acres of irrigated cotton 
are annually grown. In general, very little irrigated cotton is grown on black 
cotton soils, whether sedimentary or alluvial. The vast cotton areas of the 
Malwa Plateau, the Herbaceum Tract and the Comras Tract are therefore mainly 
rain-fed, except for small scattered areas irrigated from tanks and wells. The 
only irrigation systems of any importance to cotton in these tracts are the 
Deccan Canals Area, where about 17,000 acres are put to cotton, and the Gokak 
Canals Area in the Karnatak, where a few hundred acres are cropped with 
cotton. On the red soils of South India some 40 to 60 })er cent, of Cam¬ 
bodia cotton is grown under irrigation. The area under irrigated Cambodia 
in the Madras Presidency is 1.5 to 1.75 lakhs of acres. 

In the Indo-Oengetic Plain a new system of canals has recently been 
opened in the Central and Eastern parts of the United Provinces. It is possible 
that cotton cultivation which has till now been of secondary importance in 
this area, might extend in the future. In Sind, the maximum area that could 
be cropped with cotton under the Lloyd Barrage Canal System has not yet 
been reached. An increase of about 25 % over the present area is anticipated. 
It is possible that a few thousand acres might be brought under cotton in the 
areas served by the recently completed Nizamsagar Project in the Godavary 
Valley of Hyderabad State, the Irwin Canals of Mysore State, and the Mettur 
Project in the Tanjore district of the Madras Presidency. Apart from these, 
there appears to be no possibility of an immediate extension in the irrigated 
cotton area in India. Four irrigation schemes, which are now under consi¬ 
deration and would, if and when completed, bring more land under cotton, 
are the Bakkra Dam Project in North Rajputana, the Puma Project in the 
north of Hyderabad State, the Tungabhadra Project in the Krishna-Basin, and 
the Lower Bhavani Project in the Cauvery basin. 

Irrigation Practice and Erosion Control. — As already stated the Indo- 
Gangetic Plain is the most extensive irrigated cotton tract. Most of the cul¬ 
tivated areas, where cotton is grown in this plain, are situated on broad plains 
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where drainage is good and rainfall is scanty. vSoil erosion is therefore a phe¬ 
nomenon of no great consequence in this tract as a whole. Water for irri¬ 
gation is obtained from the net work of canals constructed for the purpose. 
In the Punjab the usual practice of applying the first irrigation 5 or 6 weeks 
after sowing is being given up in favour of one between 21 and 30 days after 
sowing, which is done at the end of April and during May. Usually 4 to 6 
irrigations, all of about 3 acre-inches each depending on the cjuantity and di¬ 
stribution of rainfall, follow the last one being given before the 15th October. 
In Sind, an initial irrigation of 8 inches applied in two consecutive doses is 
given a few days before the seed is sown. The standing crop receives a first 
watering of 4 inches about a month after sowing and consequent waterings of 
3-4 inches are given at an interval of 15-20 days and irrigation is stopped 
by the middle of October. The best results, however, are obtained if the second 
and third irrigations of 4 inches each are applied at an interval of 20 days 
and the following two irrigations of 3 inches each at an interval of 15 days 
and the remaining irrigations of 2 inches each at intervals of 10 days up to 
the middle of October. The only other canal irrigated area of importance 
to cotton is the Deccan Canals tract where soil erosion has been checked by 
dividing fields into half-acre plots by means of bunds. The usual practice 
of irrigation in all canal areas is by flooding. 

On the Malwa Plateau and in the Karnatak, Hyderabad State, and the 
southern divStricts of the Madras Presidency, where Cambodias and American 
t.vpes of cotton are grown under w^ell or tank-irrigation, soil erosion is pre¬ 
vented b)'' forming small beds. Observations made at Coimbatore show’ that 
irrigations once in three weeks are most profitable and that there is hardly 
any appreciable difference between ridge and bed systems of irrigations. 

In some of the rain-fed tracts, the system of making field embankments 
to prevent soil erosion is being followed. On the whole, whether in the Her- 
baceum Tract, or on the Malwa Plateau, or in the Coniras Tract, or in the 
Krishna-Basin, or in the southern districts of the Madras Presidency, cotton 
fields are on fairly level ground and soil erosion is not, generally speaking, 
a serious problem though it is serious enough in the Hill Tracts of Assam 
and Bengal and in Burma wdiere, cotton is cultivated mostly on land with a 
good degree of slope. In Burma efforts are being made to introduce a system 
of making small cross bunds along the slope of the land. In the Hill Tracts 
of Bengal and Assam, on the other hand, the primitive nature of the culti¬ 
vation as well as of the cultivators is a serious impediment even if any control 
measures are deemed necessary. 

Cotton Seed Production, — In olden days before the establishment of 
ginning factories, seed-cotton was ginned by each cultivator by hand or 
foot gins. This enabled him to keep the best, seed for sowing purposes and 
to use the rest for feeding cattle. With the advent of ginning factories this 
practice has practically been given up except in remote villages situated far 
away from factories, and where the cost of transport to and from factories is 
high. Under the system now in general vogue, the cultivator is entirely at the 
mercy of the gin-owner for the supply of seed for sowing or for cattle food. The 
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gin-owners are not much interested in the supply of pure seed to cultivators 
for the purpose of sowing and do not, therefore, take the trouble of collecting 
pure seed separately. The natural consequence is that the seed obtained from 
any ginnery is bad, a mixture of two or more varieties, and is used both for 
cattle food and for sowing. As the quality of the crop raised from such 
mixed seed becomes poorer from year to year, deterioration in the general 
quality of the produce is the inevitable result. 

As there is, therefore, no organised effort on the part of cultivators to 
stem the tide of deterioration, the Departments of Agriculture are doing their 
utmost to keep up the purity and quality of the improved strains of cotton 
given out by them. The general method adopted has been tersely described 
as the Wave ** system. The necessary quantity of selfed seed is raised in 
the first stage of the system on the Experimental Farm under the direct super¬ 
vision of plant-breeders. This seed is multiplied the next year or in the se¬ 
cond stage on the Farm again under the supervision of agricultural officers 
who take care to remove all rogues and aberrants found in the field. The 
produce is ginned separately and the seed given out to cultivators, who agree 
to grow it pure and gin the kapas under Departmental supervision and hand 
over the seed to the Department. The purity of the crop is further main¬ 
tained in this stage by careful inspection of the fields and the removal of all 
off-types. The multiplication of seed on the fields of selected cultivators may 
sometimesbeextended to another year, that is, in a fourth stage of the'* Wave" 
system. In this case the third and the fourth stages will be respectively known 
as the Inner and Outer Reserved Areas of Grantee Estates or Seed Farms. 
The cultivators undertaking to grow the seed supplied by the Department in 
these two stages are under obligation to run their farms efficiently and to 
agree to certain conditions imposed by the Department regarding the inspec¬ 
tion of their fields, roguing the crop, the ginning, of their produce under De¬ 
partmental supervision and the sale of the seed back to the Department. The 
cultivators are not expected to undertake all these obligations for nothing. They 
are compensated in one way or another for the trouble they take. The seed 
obtained from the Reserved Area is sold by the Department for general culti¬ 
vation and no control is exercised over this general area. The cultivators are 
not under any obligation and they are at liberty to sell their seed to others. 
Thus a continuous supply of pure seed to a large number of cultivators is 
maintained. 

Under the " Wave " system an area of one acre of dry land maintained 
on the Government Farm for the production of selfed seed will yield sufficient 
seed to sow on a seed-multiplicatiim area of ten acres at the least, the actual 
extent being determined by the variety and its seed rate per acre. In the 
third stage a further extension to 100 acres and in the Fourth Stage to 1000 
acres are possible, and in the last stage 10,000 acres could be covered. Where 
the seed-rate is low, or productivity is high, as in irrigated areas, the total 
extent of the area covered in the five stages is much greater. At the same 
time, if run on sound lines, there is no reason why the system should not be 
made self-supporting under favourable circumstances. Ordinarily, the actual 
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extra cost of pure seed per acre of the total area covered would not exceed 
a half-anna. 

Cotton seed is largely used in India for sowing and for feeding cattle. 
The fuzz adhering to the seed of certain varieties detracts from the value of 
such seed for feeding purposes, as there is a belief among cultivators that such 
fiuz is harmful to cattle. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL MOTORS IN AGRICULTURE 

In the present development of agricultural technique, an increasing use is 
noted, on small and medium-sized family farms, of small motors of the electric 
or internal combustion type. 

The electric motor, with unlimited possibilities for subdivision of energy, 
always ready for use, very reliable in action and easily transportable, occupies 
an advantageous position from which it will not be readily ousted by other types. 
However, from an economic point of view, it is not so entirely satisfactory 
to the farmer, as the price of electricity’^ is relatively higher than the cost of 
the fuel required for the Diesel motors, which have latterly attained a very 
high degree of efficiency. 

The Diesel motor is being increasingly utilised in agriculture, especially 
for field work. In the construction of small heavy oil motors, the semi-Diesel 
has long been considered the best and was practically the only one used. It is 
only recently that the small Diesel motor has competed advantageously with it 
and will probably tend to replace it. The small Diesel motor may be considered 
a logical evolution of the semi-Diesel and also of the air injection Diesel. This 
air injection effected by means of a compressor, rendered the work of small motors 
heavier and more difficult, and has therefore been discarded. An attempt has 
been made to .solve the problem of a good atomization of the fuels by the intro¬ 
duction of the system of a precorabustion chamber. 

Although the thermal efficiency of Diesel motors without a compressor may 
be less, the mechanical efficiency is greater owing to the abolition of the air 
pump. The difficulty of the atomization of fuels without air consists in the 
necessity^ of obtaining a very fine spray and this difficulty is increased by the 
use of heavy oils and by the augmentation of the speed of revolutions, in order 
to lessen the weight of the motor. 

As has been noted, in order to obtain a good atomization of the fuels, they 
must be injected into a precombustion chamber placed at the head of the cylinder 
and in communication with it. The injection must commence fairly early in 
order that the fuel for atomization in the precombustion chamber, may be drawn, 
as the piston rises, into the combustion chamber and atomized. 

The method of the precombustion chamber lias a great advantage: it guar- 
antees a process of uniform combustion, an easier transmission from compression 
to ignition and to the expansion of the gases. It also allows the use of larger 
jet holes, which is a great advantage for the good working and smooth running 
of the machine. 
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In recent years, great progress has been made in the construction of small 
motors; at the same time it becomes increasingly evident that efforts are being 
made to construct machines, the fuels used for which may be as far as possible, 
independent of importation, that is to say, fuels which may be produced in the 
country itself. 

This leads to experiments, at present being carried out in various countries, 
for the replacing of light fuels by other liquid or solid fuels, which also involves 
modifications in the construction and working of the motors. Note should 
first be made, as being of great importance to agriculture, of the trials directed to 
the use, in place of oil and motor spirit, of either alcohol obtained from agri¬ 
cultural products or of wood or charcoal. 

Motors using alcohoi.. 

The majority of countries which do not possess mineral oil resources, have, 
during recent years, been mixing about 20 per cent, of alcohol with ordinary 
fuels, a mixture which does not cause any change in the working of motor fuel 
machines. Up to the present, there has been no question of using pure alcohol 
and this not for technical reasons but for economy, the price being appreciably 
higher than that of motor spirit. 

The position is now changing in some countries, because a more costly 
production obtained in the country itself, may, in certain cases, be more advan¬ 
tageous than a purchase at a cheaper rate abroad. 

It is for this reason that special interest is taken to-day in the use of pure 
alcohol. The experiments undertaken to adapt existing petrol motors to run¬ 
ning on alcohol have not succeeded, because the characteristics of alcohol are 
quite different from those of motor spirit, and hence specially constructed motors 
are required. 

The chief difference is the following: motor spirit gives 10,500 calories 
per kg., while alcohol has a smaller calorific value (about 6,200 cal. kg), but 
on the other hand, however, allows a higher rate of compression and accordingly 
better thermal efficiency. It is necessary, therefore, to increase the compression 
in alcohol motors, a factor of considerable importance in the profit capacity of 
the machine. Petrol motors when adapted for running on alcohol, cannot stand 
for long the considerable increase in the compression, which has to be raised 
to 9 : I in order to allow a satisfactory use of alcohol. The increased strain, 
imposed on the motor by this increase of the compression, requires in fact a 
more solid construction of all the parts. 

The combustion of the alcohol in the cylinder is effected by the introduction 
of less air than is required for motor spirit; but it lasts longer, which makes it neces¬ 
sary to advance the spark in order to avoid the escape of incompletely burnt gas. 

At normal temperature, alcohol does not evaporate as easily as motor 
spirit, but at high temperatures the evaporation is about equal; thus the 
alcohol should first be heated to 40® C, which can be done during the working 
of the motor by means of the exhaust gases. At starting, this heating can 
more easily be effected with the aid of an electric battery. 
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A certain water content in the alcohol does not cause any difficulty in the 
running of pure alcohol motors, on the contrary, it eases considerably the 
combustion shocks and helps to bring about a good combustion by decomposing 
into hydrogen and oxygen. 

From the above explanation, it will be seen that motors constructed spe¬ 
cially for use with alcohol should be considered as being, technically, at least 
on a par with petrol motors. 

Suction gas motors. 

For some time, attempts have been made to utilise gases obtained from 
wood and charcoal as a motor fuel, the raw material being cheap and found in 
abundance in the forests. 

Motors using wood and charcoal, though considered by many to represent 
a retrograde step from a technical stand point, have, however, of late acc^uired 
importance, and the possibilities of development have increased. 

At the present time it is possible to bring about by using wood and char¬ 
coal a regular and economic working even of small motors, provided that the 
characteristics of suction gas equipment and the care required for their installation 
are duly taken in account. 

The suction-gas equipment itself usually consists in a kind of cylirifTrical 
producer filled with the fuel, the dimensions of which are regulated according 
to requirements. The first time that the suction gas equipment is used, and 
subsequently, every time that it is completely emptied, wood charcoal is to 
be introduced by means of a loading funnel, then spread in a layer and covered 
with wood; then the funnel is hermetically sealed and the charcoal lighted. 
This is an indispensable condition for the proper working of the process of 
gas formation: it must always regenerate itself. At the same time, only fuel 
should be used suitable for transformation into wood charcoal, such as hard or 
soft wood cut up into small pieces about 8 cm. long and 20 cm in diameter. 

In order to obtain a gas free from tar, without using a special separator, 
inverse combustion gas producers are made, in which the tar formed is drawn 
up into the combustion zone and burnt. 

The fuel consumption for stationary motors, is from o 8 to i kg. of air-dried 
wood, and from 0.4 to 0.5 kg. of w'ood charcoal i)er HP hour. 2.5 kg. of wood 
or 1.2-1.5 kg. of wood charcoal are calculated as corresponding to i litre of motor 
spirit for locomotive motors utilised for transport. 

The lower efficiency of suction gas motors in comparison with petrol motors 
can be partlj^ compensated, as in the case of alcohol motors, by a stronger com¬ 
pression and advancing the spark. Instead of altering petrol motors, it is more 
convenient to construct special motors running on gas which would besides 
greatly resemble alcohol motors. Results obtained up-to-date appear to indicate 
that the increase of compression to 9 : i would also be advantageous for suction 
gas motors. 

Taking into account the accessory expenses required for the gas producer 
and for upkeep, the use of wood as compared with the use of motor spirit 
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makes possible an economy of from 50 to 60 per cent. It would be incorrect 
to compare only the cost prices of the two fuels. 

The suction-gas motor has requirements similar to those of an alcohol 
motor. If it should be necessary to work the motor with either solid or liquid 
fuels, it would be undoubtedly better to construct special motors, suitable for 
the use either of gas or alcohol, rather than to adapt petrol motors for use 
with suction gas equipment. 

The numerous experiments on suction-gas motors have led to the conclusion 
that except under certain conditions, the gas cannot advantageously be utilised 
for lorries owing to the space required, inferior efficiency of these motors and the 
upkeep and attention necessary for the combustion apparatus. Investigations 
should be directed chiefly to the construction fo small gas generators for stationary 
or locomotive motors. 

H. J. Hopfen. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY 
IN THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES: (8) BELGIUM ♦ 

In Belgium, the dairying industry is one of the most important branches 
of agriculture. The entire value of milk products reaching the market amounts 
to 2,423,000,000 francs. The Belgian dairying industry has not escaped the 
disastrous consequences of the depression, but other agricultural industries have 
been more seriously affected. It is fortunate that this country has been able 
to surmount these difficulties. Considerable quantities of fats (butter and mar¬ 
garine) and cheeses are imported. There is no actual overproduction of milk, 
but rather an absence of equilibrium between the home production and the 
importations of milk products. 

During the last few years, great progress has been made in increasing the 
consumption of fluid milk and in improving butter making. However, much 
still remains to be done in raising the standard of cheese making so as to com¬ 
pare favourably with foreign competition. 

The problem of the industrialisation of milk production is rendered all the 
more difficult to solve in that this industry is the chief means of livelihood of 
an entire class of small producers. 

I. — DAIRYING KINDvS AND BREEDS. 

Belgium suffered considerably from the consequence of the world war, 
during which the greater part of her live stock was destroyed. However, 
Belgium received from Germany, as war reparations, a large number of cattle of 
selected breeds for the reconstruction of her stock-breeding and dair3dng industry. 


♦ The previous articles of this series appeared in this Bulletin: in 1934 - No. i November 
(France) - in 1935 - No. 2 April (Italy), No. 3 June (Hungary), No. 4 July (Czechoslovakia), No. 5 
August (Austria) - in 1936 - No. 6 March (Switzerland), No. 7 May (Denmark). 
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Before the war, the total number of cows attained about 940,000 head; in 
1919, there were 618,000 head, and from 1932 the pre-war total has been 
exceeded. The number of dairying cows tends, as is shown by the following 
table, to increase since the depression. 


Total of dairying cows in Belgium, from igji to 1935. 


193 * 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

930,930 

941,814 

946,515 

963,050 

970,225 


In respect of milk production, M. Huyge estimates it, on a basis of an 
individual yield of 2,700 litres per head, at about 2,600,000,000 litres, having 
an average fat content of 3.2 %, while the Stock-Breeding Department, on the 
basis of an individual yield of 3,200 litres, calculates it as being over 3,000,000,000 
litres. 


I. — Cattle. 

According to the official data supplied by the Belgian Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture (Publications of the Stock-breeding Department), the principal breeds 
in Belgium are: the red Flemish breed, the red-spotted breed of eastern Flan¬ 
ders, the Campinoise cow, the blue breed, and the country" cow of Herve. 

The red Flemish breed is large, long and heavily built. The ideal coat is of 
a uniform red shade, preferably of a dark colour (dark brown not admissible). 
A little white is allowed on the forehead, knees, on the lower part of the chest, 
the paunch, the legs and the tip of the tail, even on the sides of the paunch. 
The weight is from 650-750 kg. 

The red-spotted cow of eastern Flanders represents the type suitable for the 
production of milk and meat. The weight of the cow varies from 600 to 700 kg. 

The Campinoise cow is decidedly of the good milker type; the coat is of a 
red-spotted colour, although the shade may vary from light to dark. Preference 
is given to a brick-red colour. The size is small and the weight fluctuates 
between 400 and 500 kg. 

The ideal colour of the coat of the blue breed cow is a uniform blue. How¬ 
ever, white, black, black-pied or blue-spotted coats are not excluded. The 
weight varies between 600 and 800 kg, according to the fertility of the district. 

The Herve cow has a black-spotted coat preferably with black predominating. 
The conformation of the Herv^ cow is very characteristic of the milker type. 
The weight varies, when in a well-nourished condition, between 500 and 600 kg. 

With regard to milk production, the optimum production for the P'lemish 
red breed, for a lactation period of 300 days, is taken as being theoretically 
200 kg. of butter, or 5,000 litres of milk having a 4 per cent, fat content. 
The optimum production of the red-spotted breed of eastern Flanders is 200 kg. 
of butter or 5,400 litres of milk with a 3.7 per cent, fat content; a similar 
production is given by the Campinoise, the blue breed, and the Herv^ cows. 
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2. — Sheep. 

Sheep breeding is no longer of any importance in Belgium since the dis¬ 
appearance of the communal pasturages and of the grasslands. In 1846, Bel¬ 
gium possessed 662,508; in 1880, 365,400; in 1910, 185,373; and 187,531 in 1929. 

3. — Goats. 

In Belgium in 1846, there were: 110,060 goats, he goats and kids; in 1880, 
248,755; in 1910, 217,828; in 1929, i57»963- 

In recent years, numerous associations of goat owners have been formed, 
chiefly in western Flanders. These societies organise competitions, exhibitions, 
syndicates, etc., which have contributed considerably [to the development of 
goat breeding. 

After many vain attempts to introduce foreign breeds, breeders are now 
raising the « Hertegeit » (stag goat), an indigenous sub-breed, without horns 
and of a buff colour. 


II. -- FI.UID MILK. 


The total milk production for the yeai 1935 has been estimated at 30,076,975 
hectolitres. This milk production is, in general, directed to the following pur¬ 
poses: 

Butter making.60 % 

Human consumption. 21 % 

Feeding of young cattle and pigs.12 % 

Special productions: milk powder, condensed milk, 

cream for consumption, special products ... 5 % 

Cheese making. 2 % 


If an examination is made of the statistics relating to the consumption 
of fluid milk per year and per capita in the various countries, it is found 
that Belgium, with 80 litres of milk, is among those countries having a very 
low milk consumption in comparison with other countries such as Switzerland 
(380 litres). 

This low consumption shows the distrust of many consumers with whom 
milk is a food to be regarded with suspicion, as frequently subjected to un¬ 
hygienic and dishonest manipulation, not easily detected. 

For increasing milk production, a well-carried out propaganda is essential, 
as much for the consumer as for the producer; such a propaganda has been 
recently carried out by the Milk Week There has also been a movement 
for encouraging milk consumption in the schools, as well as the consumption 
of fermented milk, especially Yoghourt. 

With the object of preventing all adulterations and fraudulent practices, 
milk production and the sale of milk have been submitted to an official con¬ 
trol dealing not only with adulterations and fraudulent practices, but also with 
the spread of epidemics. Besides this State control, there is still another special 
control in operation in the more important cities. 
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In respect of the delivery of milk, in the small towns and industrial vil¬ 
lages, very numerous in Belgium, the consumers buy their milk direct from 
the producer. In the medium-sized towns, of 5,000 to 50,000 inhabitants, 
the farmers supply the milk direct to the consumers while in the larger towns, 
delivery is made partly by dairies direct to the consumers and partly through 
the medium of a retailer. The retailer sells milk coming from the large outlying 
dairies which receive it regularly from the farmers. In the collecting stations, 
the milk is weighed, examined and delivered in cans to the cities. 

A considerable proportion of the milk for sale in the large towns is 
pasteurised and put into bottles. 

In recent years, great progress has been made in the technical installation 
of dairies. The apparatus is obtained practically exclusively from abroad, home 
manufacture being limited to cream separators. 

Most of the dairies are on a co-operative basis. 

III. — BUTTER PRODUCTION. 

It may be estimated that the annual production of butter in Belgium 
fluctuates between 60 and 65 million kg.: 3/5 being farm butter and only 2/5 
dairy butter. Butter in casks of national production is practically unknown. 
The dairies, like the farmers, sell the butter in oiled paper, generally in blocks 
of 250 gm., and only occasionally in 5 kg. quantities. Only when butter 
has to be shipped and despatched some distance away are casks containing 
30-50 kg. utilised. 

There are about 700 dairies, mostly on a small scale, which are engaged 
in butter making and among these according to K. Piraux, 180 are well 
equipped, 120 passably, and 500 have insufficient equi])ment. 

Most of the Belgian dairies, being hastily equipped and badly organised, 
produce a butter similar to that which can be made at the farm, that is to 
say, without pasteurisation of the cream or the use of pure lactic ferments. 

If the Belgian dairying industry is to be improved, butter making on the 
farm or in small dairies must be replaced by that of large central establish¬ 
ments, which admit of modern technical methods of operation. In other words, 
the industrialisation of butter making is necessary. 

With regard to the importation of butter into Belgium, a considerable 
decrease has taken place, but, unfortunately, this is not due principally to a 
parallel increase in the home production, but, firstly to a marked advance in 
the consumption of margarine, and secondly to a slight increase in home pro¬ 
duction. This movement is clearly seen on comparing the two following tables: 


Importation of butter into Belgium from ig3i to 1935 (in kg.). 


X 93 X 

1932 

1933 

1934 ! 

1935 

18,851,000 

21,218,000 

12,406,000 

9.35 

0,037,000 
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Consumption of margarine in Belgium from igji to igjs (in kg,). 


I93X 

X932 

1933 

1934 

1933 

11,611,500 

27,204,000 

^4,289,000 

37,987,000 

45*556,000 


The dairying industry, consequently, is seriously menaced by the steady 
increase in the consumption of margarine. In Belgium, where margarine is 
consumed more from necessity than from choice, the application of a tax, 
or any other measure, would undoubtedly reduce this consumption, without, 
however, bringing about any increase in that of butter, that is to say, leaving 
the problem still unsolved. 

In respect of artificial cream, which has given rise to numerous adultera¬ 
tions, legislative measures for its definite suppression are now in force. 

IV. — CHEESE PRODUCTION. 

Cheese making in Belgium is not greatly develo])ed. The largest cheese 
factories produce from 6 to 7 million kg. per annum. Brie, Camembert, Port- 
Salut and Pont-rEveque are the principal cheeses made. Also considerable 
quantities of cream cheese are met with in commerce. Production by the 
farmer is represented by about 15 million kg. per year. 

As types of the principal Belgian cheeses, in addition to the white cheeses pre¬ 
pared from unsold '' milk, Brussels, Umiburg and Huy cheeses are manufactured. 

1) Brussels cheese, or ^'Ettekeis'* (hard cheese), is generally prepared from 
skimmed milk, and is chaiacterised by an advanced ripening, putrefaction very 
readily setting in with very strong odour and taste. Annual production attains 
5-6 million kg. 

2) Limhurger cheese, or Herve cheese, is prepared in the districts of lyimburg 
and Herv 4 , generally with whole milk (for exportation), but also with skim- 
milk, or a mixture of the two. A defect often met with in the making of 
this cheese is its friability. The principal cause of this defect is the excep¬ 
tionally long period of coagulation (from i to i 14 hours). Herv 6 cheese is 
made chiefly at the farms, but also in two or three industrial cheese establish¬ 
ments. The annual production may be estimated at 5 million kg. Some 
writers distinguish between Herve and Eimburger cheeses, because of a differ¬ 
ence in taste and odour. Another cheese of the Limburger type is the Royal 
Brabant, which is a small cheese prepared with whole milk. 

3) Huy cheese, or cassette or fromage de panier ", is prepared at 
some farms in the province of Liege and Namur, sometimes with whole milk, 
but mainly with skimmed milk. This production is of no great interest. 

As the milk destined for cheese factories is subjected only to very slight 
inspection in comparison with that of milk intended for the butter factories 
cheese making is not greatly encouraged under these conditions. Cheese im¬ 
portations amount to about 20 million kg. per annum, of which about 4/5 
come from Holland, 
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Importations of cheeses into Belgium from 1929 to 1934 [in kg.). 


1929 

X930 

X 93 X 

1932 

1933 

1934 

21,072,000 

23,181,000 

22,498,000 

20,711.000 

21,962,000 

21,690,000 


With regard to cheese making, it might be practicable to secure, not only 
a considerable increase in production with a view to replacing imported cheese, 
but also a great improvement in the quality. 

V. — OTHER DERIVATIVES. 

As regards other milk products, the most important are preserved milk 
derivatives. In Belgium, there are a certain number of dairying establishments 
which manufacture milk powder, condensed milk and evaporated milk, not only 
from whole milk, but also from skimmed milk or mixtures of the two. 

Casein production is of little importance, as is also the preparation of 
skim-milk and dried butter milk. 

The preparation of ice cream in the Belgian dairies is quite unknown. 

E. Gasser. 
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DIPLOMATIC CONFERENCE FOR THE CONCLUSION 
OF AN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE 
STANDARDIZATION OF HERDBOOKS 

An important Diplomatic Conference was held at the Inteniational Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome, from 12 to 14 October, 1936, the object of the Conference being 
to conclude an International Convention for the standardization of Herdbooks, on 
the basis of the draft Convention prepared by a meeting of experts convened at 
the Institute, held from 18 to 21 February, 1935- The conclusions adopted at this 
meeting have already been published in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Science 
and Practice, No, 4, 1935 (pp, 211-216). 

Representatives of the following countries took part in the Conference: Germany — 
Brazil — Bulgaria — Denmark — The United States of America — France — Mo¬ 
rocco — Tunis — Guatemala— Himgary — Italy — Dalvia — Lithuania — Nica¬ 
ragua —- Paraguay —• The Netherlands — Poland — Switzerland --Czechoslovakia 












— Yugoslavia. Chile, Rumania, Turkey, as also the International Commission of 
Agriculture at Paris, sent observers to the meeting. 

The Delegations, after having presented their credentials, which were recognized 
as in order, elected as President, M. Alfred Mass]^, ex-Minister, representative of 
France, as Vice-President, Mr. Clyde Marquis, United States Delegate at the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture, and as Reporter, Prof. Bartolo Maimone (Italy). 

Several Delegations presented suggestions for the amendment and improvement of 
the draft Convention drawn up at the meeting of Experts. Of special importance are 
the amendments relating to articles 1-2-5-11 of the draft Convention. 

Article i, as now completely amended, has been formulated to meet certain special 
conditions to be found in the different countries. 

In article 2, the words after inspection which occur in the draft have been 
cancelled, so that inspection shall no longer be made compulsory for the herdbooks 
of the adhering countries. On the other hand, in order to take into account the 
necessity of an inspection of the animals intended for export, the Convention provides, 
in Article 5, also amended, that, in the case of Herdbooks w^hich do not adopt the 
practice of inspection, the registered animals must be submitted to a competent 
authority, which shall be responsible for deciding whether the particular animals cor¬ 
respond to the type, characteristics and qualities of the breed. 

Article it has been strengthened on the suggestion of the I,atvian Delegation, 
and now prescribes very definite reports as to the milk yield records of the animals 
registered in the Herdbooks. 

It has been generally recognized that the Convention w^hich has been drawn up, 
cannot yet be considered as complete, owing to the numerous compromises which it 
has been necessary to adopt in order to render it acceptable to the majority of the 
countries. A modification of the Convention is therefore to be expected, and the 
International Institute of Agriculture has been reejuested, in the Protocol of Signature 
appended to the Convention, to organize in the near future, a meeting of ICxperts 
in order to explain details as to the practical application of the measures prescribed 
by the Convention and to present to the luteniational Institute of Agriculture draft 
recommendations for submission to the Ck)vemnients. The Institute is requested at 
the same time to proceed, on the expiry of the fifth year after the signature of the 
present Convention, to make enquiry among the Governments regarding the advisability 
of convening a meeting of Experts, with the object of proposing such amendments to 
the Convention as have been shown in practice to be necessary, or required for the 
completion of its provisions. 

P'^or the benefit of English readers a full text of the Convention in the English 
language is here given. 

International Convention for the standardization 
of the keeping and operating of Herdbooks. 

(Rome, October 14 , 1936 ) 

The Chancellor of the German Reich; the President of the Republic of the United 
States of Brazil; His Majesty the King of the Bulgarians; His Majesty the King of 
Denmark; the President of the United States of North America; the President of the 
French Republic; His Majesty the Sultan of Morocco; His Highness the Bey of Tunis; 


• (3iily the French text is official. The Kn^Ush translation has been prepared by a Committee 
of English-s)>eaking Delegates and of membfrs of the Staff of the Institute, 
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the President of the Republic of Guatemala; His Serene Highness the Regent of the 
Kingdom of Hungary; His Majesty the King of Italy, Emperor of Ethiopia; the Pre¬ 
sident of the Republic of Eatvia; the President of the Republic of Lithuania, the Pre¬ 
sident of the Republic of Nicaragua; the President of the Republic of Paraguay; 
Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands; the President of the Republic of Poland; 
the Federal Council of the Swiss Confederation; the President of the Republic of Cze¬ 
choslovakia; His Majesty the King of Yugoslavia; 

Considering the primary importance of Herdbooks for stock-breeding, alike from the 
point of view of breeding and from that of international transactions. 

Considering in particular the need generally recognized that there should be stand¬ 
ardized on an international basis* (a) The general form of the Herdbooks; (b) the 
methods adopted for the purpose of definitely establishing the identification of the 
animals registered; (c) the methods for recording the yields, and 

Considering also that it is of the first importance to decide on the information 
which is to be compulsorily included in the pedigree and 3ield certificates required 
for international trade. 

Have decided to conclude a Convention for this purpose 

Consequently the}" have designated and empowered their plenipotentiaries — 

Tiik ChanceiJvOR of the German Reich 
Mr. Wtlhelnt Weber, Councillor of the Ministiy" for Supplies and Agriculture of 
the Reich and of Prussia 

The President of the Repubuc of the Tnited States of Br\zii, 

Mr Lutz Simoe<; Lopcb, Agricultural Engineer, Delegate to the l^ermanent 
Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture 

His Majesty the Kin(; of the Bud;arians 
His ICxcelleiicy Mr Soeto^lav PolmenofJ, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to his Majesty the King of Italy, Delegate to the Permanent Committee 
of the Inteniational Institute of Agriculture 

Ills Majesty the King of Denmark* 

Mr. Hubert Wtchfeld, Councillor of the Royal Legation at Rome 

The President of the Ignited States of North America 
Mr. John Clyde Marquis, Delegate to the Permanent Committee of the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture. 

The President of the PtoNCH Republic 
Mr. Alfred Massif, Former Minister, 

Mr. Michel Auge-Lanb^, Delegate to the Permanent Committee of the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Agriculture. 

His Majesty the Suetan of Mor(x:co, 

Mr. Alfred Masse, as above; 

Mr. Michel Augi-Laribi, as above. 

His Highness the Bey of Tunis* 

Mr, Alfred Masse, as above; 

Mr. Michel Aug^-Larihd, as above. 
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The President of the Repubwc of Guatemai^: 

General Victor Durdn Mollinedo, Charge d*Affaires at Rome. 

His Serene Highness the Regent of the Kindgom of Hungary: 

His Excellency Mr. Rodolphe de Mdrffy-Mantuano, Formerly Envoy Extraor* 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Delegate to the Permanent Committee of the In¬ 
ternational Institute of Agriculture. 

His Majesty the King of Italy, Emperor of Ethiopia: 

Professor Giacomo Acerbo, Baron de VAterno, Deputy, Delegate to the Permanent 
Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture, President of the Permanent 
Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture. 

Professor Vittorino Vezzam, Deputy, Vice-President of the Corporation of Ani¬ 
mal Husbandry, Director of the Institute for Animal Husbandry and the Dairy 
Industry, Piedmont 

The President (3F the Republic of Latvia 

His Excellency Mr. Arnold Spekke, Ivnvoy TCxtraordinary and Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary to His Majesty the King of Italy, Delegate to the Permanent Committee 
of the International Institute of Agriculture 

The I^esident of the Republic of Lithuania: 

His Pyxcellency Mr. Voldemaras Carneikis, I^nvoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to His Majesty the King of Italy, Delegate to the Permanent Com¬ 
mittee of the International Institute of Agriculture 

I'HE President of the Republic of Nicarachta 

Count Maggiorino Capello, PAivoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Holy See. 

The President of the Repitilic of Para(;uay 

Dr. A lessandro Bocca, Advocate, Delegate to the Permanent Committee of the 
International Institute of Agriculture 

Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands. 

Dr. J. J. L. van Rijn, Delegate to the l^ennanent Committee of the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Agriculture, Vice-President of the Permanent Committee of the 
International Institute of Agriculture 

The President of the Republic of Poland 

Mr. Boleslaw Mikulski, Delegate to the l^ermanent Committee of the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Agriculture. 

The Federal Council of the vSwiss Confederation: 

His Excellency Mr. Paul Ruegger, Envoy P^xtraordinary and Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary to His Majesty the King of Italy, Delegate to the Permanent Committee 
of the International Institute of Agriculture. 

The President of the Repubwc of Czechoslovakia: 

His Excellency Dr. Frantisek Chvalkovsky, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to His MajevSty the King of Italy, Delegate to the Permanent Commit¬ 
tee of the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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His Majesty the King of Yugosi^avia: 

His Excellency Mr. Jovan Doutchich, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary to His Majesty the King of Italy. 

The above plenipotentiaries, fully authorized for the purpose, having met in Rome 
at the headquarters of the International Institute of Agriculture and on its initiative, 
and having presented their credentials, which have been recognized as in order, have 
agreed as follows'— 

Article i. 

In principle, there shall be in each State one Herdbook o!ily for a single breed. 

Taking into account, however, special conditions, there may be allowed several 
Herdbooks. In the case where several Herdbooks are already in existence, the Govern¬ 
ment concerned shall make this known to the International Institute of Agriculture, 
in the case of a State signatory of the present Convention, within six months from 
the date of deposit of the deed of ratification, and for the States subsequently adhering 
to the Convention, from the date of their adherence 

In the case where, in addition to the Herdbook or the Herdbooks already in exist¬ 
ence for a .single breed, there is to be instituted a new Herdbook, the above period 
of notification shall be six months from the institution of the new Herdbook. 

In the case of the single Herdbook for breeds having different breed and aptitude 
characterivStics, as well as for breeds divStributed over an especially large area, which 
are therefore subject to different conditions of climate, habitat or nutrition, likely to 
produce differences in conformation, there may be opened in the same Herdbook more 
than one Section corresponding in each case to a type of breed or to a region inhab¬ 
ited by the said breed. The institution of more than one Herdbook and the opening 
of particular Sections within the same Herdbook, shall be done only under the author¬ 
ity and under the supervision of the special body mentioned under paragraph (/)) 
of the Protocol of Signature attached to the present Convention for the organization 
of the National Herdbook, and due notice shall be given to the International Insti¬ 
tute of Agriculture. 

Article 2. 

All Herdbooks shall be arranged on identical hues and shall contain — 

(a) Register of births, 

{h) P'inal Register of males; 

(r) Final Register, of females. 

In connection with the Registers (6) and (t), there shall be entered all the inform¬ 
ation relating to each animal; results according to production records, prizes won 
by the animal or by its ancestors or by its offspring. 

Article 3. 

Besides the three Registers provided for in Article 2 which shall be compulsory, 
the authorities in charge of the Herdbooks may' establivsh an Advanced Register (Li\Te 
d*Or) or a Register of Merit (Livre d'Elite), in which shall be entered those animals 
whose ofilcially recorded yield has reached, in competitions as well as in the shed at 
home, a previously determined standard, fixed at a level considerably above the aver¬ 
age. As far as sires are concerned, the entry in the Ad^'anced Register or Register 
of Merit shall be made on the basis of the yields of their daughters, and if possible 
their sisters, determined in the same manner as indicated above for the registration 
of females. 
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There shall be mentioned not only the number of controlled female offspring, but 
also the number of offspring, male and female, entered in the Registers {b) and (c). 

Article 4. 

The opening and closing of Herdbooks being subject in each country to special 
and particular considerations, the regulations for initial entry shall become more severe 
and rigorous year by year as the date of the constitution of the Herdbook becomes 
more remote. 


Article 5 . 

Until inspection shall have become general and extended to all coimtries and 
to all breeds, animals entered on the ground of their ancestry, whether in the case of 
open or of closed Herdbooks, and intended for export, must be presented to a compe¬ 
tent authority to be appointed by each country This authority shall be responsible 
for deciding whether these animals corrcvSpond to the type, characteristics and qual¬ 
ities of the breed. 

For the Herdbooks for which inspection is already practised, the fact that an 
animal has been approved after inspection is sufficient 

Article 0. 

The animals to be entered on the Register ot births shall be marked by such 
means as will ensure easy and certain identification (e. g., tatooing, ear-punching, nose or 
lip-prints, horn branding or any other new method recognized to be effective for 
the purpose). 

The above enumeration of methcxls of marking animals is in no way an exclusive 
one. Any effective means may be adopted 

All other indications serving to identify the animal must be supplied in addition 
(e. g., a sketch of the outline of the markings in the cavSe of six>tted breeds). 

Article y, 

The Herdbook authorities may issue certificates or extracts from the individual 
sheets for each animal entered in the Herdbook. The individual certificates, so as 
to be easily comparable, shall contain the information as indicated on the specimen 
sheet, attached to the present Convention. 

Article 8. 

Bach certificate .shall indicate the Register (a), (6), or (c), from which it has been 
taken. 


Article 9 . 

The certificates accompanying the animal must contain all particulars shown on 
that animalindividual sheet relating to the pedigree [ancestry and offspring in 
Registers (i>) and (^;)], to the yields and in general to all information required by the 
present Convention and shown in detail on the specimen sheet attached. 

Article 10, 

The data shown by the certificate must be certified as correct by the authority 
in charge of the Herdbroks. The same holds true for all information relating to sub¬ 
sequent yield records which shall be entered later. 
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Article ii. 

The recording of yields shall be organized by the Herdbook Association or by 
other special institutions working in full agreement with these associations, in accord¬ 
ance with principles and methods which shall be as uniform as possible. The yield 
recording shall be effected by competent and independent officers imder the authority 
and guarantee of the Herdbook Associations, responsible for entering the records on 
the individual sheets. In each case, for the animals submitted to yield recording, 
the information given on the individual sheets shall indicate, in addition to the milk 
production and the fat content of the milk, the intervals between the recorder's visits, 
the duration of the recording beginning from the sixth day after calving, the number 
of previous calvings and the date of the calving following the last recording period. 

Article 12 

The Signator}’ States agree to recognize as registered breeding cattle only thovse 
recorded in the He^dbooks which conform to the rules laid down in this Convention. 
The Signatory States are prepared to ensure the proper keeping of the llerdbooks and 
the systematic working of the organizations responsible for keeping the Herdbooks 
and for issuing the certificates 


Article 13. 

The Signatory States undertake to notify the International Institute of Agriculture 
as to the bodies specially qualified officially to endorse, for use in international 
commerce, each certificate issued by a Herdbook organization 

Article 14. 

A maximum period of three years is granted to the (k)vernments so that the 
Institutions in charge of Herdbooks may comply vdth the provisions of the present 
Convention. 

This period shall be reckoned, for each Signatory State, from the date of deposit 
of the deed of ratification, and, for the States subsequently adhering to the Convention, 
from the date of their adherence. 


Article 15 

In case of difference of opinion as to the interpretation of the clauses of the prcvsent 
Convention, or in case of practical difficulties in the application thereof, the States 
interested in the dispute may, in agreement wdth each other, rerpiest the Inteniational 
Institute of Agriculture to try to find a way of conciliation. 

For this purpose, a Technical Committee composed of three ex|>erts, each of the 
the two States interested appointing its own expert and the International Institute 
of Agriculture selecting the third - shall investigate the matter in di.spute. This 
Committee shall present a report and the International Institute of Agriculture .shall 
notify each of the countries concerned, freedom of subsequent action being left to the 
Governments. The Governments concerned agree to bear in conmion the expenses 
connected with the investigation entrusted to the experts 

Article i6. 

All notifications arising out of the present Convention shall be addressed by the 
adhering Governments to the Government which is the depositary of the Convention 
and to the International Institute of Agriculture, and both these bodies shall inform 
the Signatory States. 
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Article i 7. 

The present Convention shall be ratified as soon as possible by the contracting 
Countries and the ratifications shall be deposited with the Italian Government. 

Notice of each ratification shall be given by the Italian Government to the 
contracting Countries as well as to the International Institute of Agriculture. 

Article 18. 

Each contracting Country shall have power to declare at the time of the deposit 
of its ratification that the coming into force of the present Convention is subordin¬ 
ated, so far as the said Country is concerned, to the giving effect to the Convention 
on the part of certain other Countries indicated by name. 

The present Convention shall come into force as soon as it shall have been ratified 
by at least five sovereign contracting Countries, unconditionally or under conditions 
which have been fulfilled. 

In this case the coming into force shall begin six months after the date of the 
deposit of the fifth ratification. 

For all other contractmg Countries the Convention shall come into force, in 
each case, within vsix months after the deposit of the ratification. 

Article it). 

The Countries which are not contracting parties to the present Convention shall 
be admitted to adhere thereto upon their recjuest. 

The adherence shall be notified through diplomatic channels to the Italian (govern¬ 
ment and by the latter to the contracting Countries, as also to the International 
Institute of Agriculture. 

In the text of the present Convention the words Signatory Countries indicate the 
whole of the contracting Countries and of the later adhering Countries. 

Article 20. 

Any Signatory Country may, at any time, notify the Italian (k>vemment that 
the present Convention is applicable to all or to a ])art of its Colonies, Protectorates, 
Mandated Territories, Territories under its sovereignty or its authority, or all Terri¬ 
tories under its suzerainty. The Convention shall ajiply to all the territories indi¬ 
cated in the notification. P'ailing this notification the Convention shall not apply to 
these territories. 

The Italian (^vernment shall inform all other Signatory Countries and the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture of this notification. 

Article 21. 

Any Signatory Country desiring to denounce the present Convention, whether for 
the whole of its territories, or for the whole or a part of its Colonies, Protectorates, 
Possessions or Territories as under Article 20, shall so notify the Italian Government, 
which shall inform immediately the other adhering States and the International Insti¬ 
tute of Agriculture, indicating the date on which such declaration of withdrawal from 
the Convention has been received. 

Such declaration shall take effect only in respect of the Country which has so 
notified the Italian Ck>vemment, or of the Colonies, Protectorates, Posvsessions or 
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Territories indicated in the declaration, and that not until one year after the notifi¬ 
cation shall have been received by the Italian Government. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the present Con¬ 
vention. 

Made in Rome, October fourteenth one thousand nine hundred and thirty-six, 
in a single original, which shall be deposited in the Archives of the Italian Foreign 
Office. 

One copy, certified correct, shall be sent through diplomatic channels by the 
Italian Foreign Office to each Signatory State of the present Convention. 

Protocod of signature. 

At the moment of signing the present Convention, the undersigned Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries make the following declarations:— 

(A) While considering that an international organization of Stud, Flock and 
Herd books for horses, sheep and pigs would be desirable, but recognizing that for 
these three classes of live-stock there are .special questions and problems which are not 
yet adequately defined, the undersigned resolve to limit for the time being the appli¬ 
cation of the pre.sent Convention to cattle, leaving the adhering Governments free to 
propose at a later date, if found advisable, to extend to other classes of live stock 
regulations on lines similar to those proposed for cattle. 

(H) They invite furthermore the International Institute of Agriculture to organ¬ 
ize in the near future a meeting of experts responsible for the keeping of the Herd- 
bcx>ks of the Signatory Countries of the present Convention, in order to make clear 
the details of the application of the measures laid dowm by the Convention, including 
the standardization of methods and procedures of yield recording, and to present to 
the International Institute of Agriculture draft recommendations to be proposed to 
the CTOvernments. 

((') The Signatory (k)vemments request the International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture to proceed, at the expiration of the fifth year following the signature of the 
present Convention, to make an inquiry among the (k)veniraents bound by the Con¬ 
vention as to the advisability of convening a meeting of Experts nominated by them¬ 
selves, with a view to .submitting propo.sals to the ('Tovernments concerned, for the 
introduction into the Convention of such amendments as may have in practice apj^ared 
necessary, or for the supplementing of its provisions. 

(D) It is desirable that in each State a special body be made respoiLsible for 
laying down the general principles to be followed in the keeping of Ilerdbooks, and 
for the supervision of the regular operating of these books in accordance \nth the 
principles laid down by the present Convention. 

It is desirable that on this body, in addition to the Ministries concerned, breeders 
and animal husbandry experts be also represented. 

The States which have instituted such an organization shall inform the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Agriculture, so that the latter may advise the countries adhering 
to the Convention. 

(£) The wording of the certificate appended heieto contains only a minimum 
of the information required. States shall have power to add such indications as are 
considered advisable. As regards the form of the certificates, the appended model 
form is not compulsory, but it is desirable that it should be followed. 
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Appendix A* 

HERDBOOK CERTIFICATE — EXTRACT FROM THE REGISTER 

(A, B or C) 

Issued on . 19 - 

Issued by.Locality.Country. 

(adhering to the International Herdbook Convention). 

Name of animal. vSex. Date of birth. 

Breed.Herdbook No . Date of Entry. 

Breeder . Owner.Marks of identification. 

Prices and Awards . 

Offspring as indicated on reverse side 

(«raud- 

Sons Daiislitcrs Grandsons d.iughters 


Grandsire Granddam Crandsire Gianddiini 


Ancestry 

Sire D<im 














































Herdbook No. 
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[On the bach of the Herdbook Certificate) 


Yield of females of the ancestry 


Yields of the daughters of the sire for which 
information has been requested by the owner: 


Actual 
length of 
recording 
in diiys 
(•) 


iTlelds Signature 
I of the 
^ ^ Herdbook 

71 S o officer in 
S 2 charge 


Calving 

Actual 

No. 

Date 

length of 
recording 
in days 
(*)■ 


Recorded 

Yields 


Is j Signature 
”1 of the 
“ Herdbook 
rt a, officer in 
g charge 


i i ! 



(*) From the 6th day after calving. 

Intervals between recorder’s visits: . . . days. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
Tropical and subtropical crops. 

Mi^ASURES ADOPTED FOR THE DEVEI.OPMENT OF COTTON PRODUCTION IN CHINA. — 
The Provincial Association for the development of cotton at Hopei has established 
a five-year plan for the expansion of cotton production in the province. According 
to this plan, an Experiment Station shall be evStablished at Peiping. The Associa¬ 
tion shall also take charge of the three secondary stations at Chunliagchen, about 12 
miles east of Tientsin; at Timgchow, 15 miles to the east of Peiping; and at (Tingshsien, 
an educational centre situated on the railway from Peiping to Hankow, in the western 
part of the province. Another secondary Station will be founded at Tsangchow, on 
the railway line from Tientsin to Pukow, in the south-east of the province. 

It is hoped that in five years the extension in the area under cotton cultivation 
may be increased from 8 to i8 million mou, and that the annual cotton production 
may be raised from 3 to 7 million piculs. (Based on the Notes on Finance, Com¬ 
merce arid Industry in the Chinese Economic Journal and Bulletin). 


BOOK NOTICES 

Angeuini, Franco, II rt^o. lecnira ed economta della colUvazione 278 pp., XXIV pi. 
Roma 1036. XIV. Arte della vStampa. 

In Italy, the plain of the Po affords favourable conditions for the development 
of rice cultivation (very slight variations in temperature, presence of marshy lands, 
possibility of utilising poor soils, abundance of water for irrigation). During recent 
years, the area occupied by rice cultivation in Italy has varied between a maximum 
of 146,000 ha. in 1930 and a minimum of 128,000 ha. in 1933. 

Unfortunately, after a period of exceptional prosperity from 1924 to 1926, a 
collapse in prices took place for the first time in 1927. In the two following years 
(1928 and 1929) price conditions were fairly good. Then, in 1930, the fall in prices 
recommenced and the crisis has continued up the present da}". 

The A. has set himself to examine the problem of rice production - as a whole and 
in its effects - of so much importance for Italy ~ and has produced a book of high 
interest. The economic and teclmical aspects of the problem are studied in the 
following order: Historical — Present conditions of rice cultivation throughout the 
world — Present conditions of rice cultivation in Italy — The crisis in rice — Bo¬ 
tanical study of the plant — Biology — Rice crop requirements — Varieties — Crop 
rotations — Preparation of the soil — Manuring — Sowing — Transplanting — 
Cultivation processes — Harvesting, threshing, drying and storage — Rice parasites 
and diseases of rice — Preparation of rice — Carp breeding in rice fields — Malaria 
and legislation on malaria — Uabourin rice cultivation. 

Rice cultivation, according to the A., requires considerable capital, well-prepared 
soils, large quantities of fertiliser, selected seed, an abundance of water and substantial 
cash credits. The preparation of the soil begins in the winter and the harvest is 
gathered in September-October. Moreover the manual labour required in rice cultiva¬ 
tion represents a good third of the value of the gross return (average gross return 
3,500 lires per ha.). 
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This work, written in a lucid style and excellently printed and displayed, contains 
also a map in colours, numerous diagrams, and 24 plates showing the various opera¬ 
tions required in rice cultivation. 

G. R. 

Grist, D. H., An Outline of Malayan Agriculture. XII -f 377 pp., 2 maps, 86 pi. 
- Malayan Planting Manual No. 2. Kuala Lumpur, 1936, Department of Agriculture, 
Straits Settlements and F. M. S, 

A handbook of Malayan agriculture was prepared in 1922 by the Department of 
Agriculture of the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States, on the occa¬ 
sion of the Malaya-Borneo Exhibition. A second edition appeared in 1924. The 
preparation of a third edition came under consideration, and the very marked changes 
which have taken place during the last ten years in Malayan agriculture have made it 
necessary for the A. to rewrite his book entirely. The concise text, well-executed 
maps and illustrations, examples of faultless reproduction, make this one of the most 
important works on Tropical Agriculture. 

Part I gives a general accoimt of Malayan agriculture, of great value for those 
interested in the geographical, political and social situation of the Peninsula. 

The immense importance of plantation crops is shown by figures on the areas cov¬ 
ered by the more important commercial crops. Thus, rubber covers 3,282,206 acres, 
coconut 605,885 acres, oil palm 64,605 acres, pineapple 54,574 acres of a total culti¬ 
vated area of 4,987,031 acres, while rice, which is the staple diet of the people, only 
covers an area of 765,250 acres. It is worthy of note that only 37.5 per cent of the 
population are Malays, the Chinese being 39.6 per cent, and the Hindus 14.2 per cent.; 
the last two are immigrant races attracted chiefly by the large scale commercial crops. 

The first part also contains chapters on agricultural development, land tenure, 
Ck)vemment agricultural policy, rural co-operation, and the organisation of official and 
unofficial agricultural ser\ices. 

The second part, on agricultural practice, is divided into two chapters; methods 
of cultivation and soil treatment, giving information on subjects of importance to most 
tropical countries: Labour — Use of implements, all very primiti\ e — Irrigation — 
Drairfage — Cover crops and green manures — Use of fertilisers, etc. 

The remainder of the work is confined to special subjects which are di\'ided into 
four parts: (i) The cultivation of major crops {rubber, coconut, rice, oil palm, pine¬ 
apple) — {2) Secondary crops (cassava, arecanuts, derris, coffee, tea gambier, tobacco, 
bananas, miscellaneous fruits and vegetables) — (3) Minor crops (spices, fibre plants, 
medicinal plants, etc.) — (4) Stock farming. 

Each of these chapters, compiled with the assistance of specialists and other 
authorities, forms a small monograph. 

To be noted as useful appendices are the tables on import and export duties, 
a bibliography indicating all the publications of the Department of Agricultiure; a 
table of the Malayan weights and measures, and a geological and a political map of 
the peninsula. 

W. B. 

MacmiixaN) a. F., Tropical planting and gardening h'lth i^pecial reference to Ceylon. 
4th edition, 560 pp., illustrated, 3 coloured plates; I.K>ndon, Macmillan & Co. 

The 4th edition ofj this well-known work will undoubted be welcomed by all 
interested in horticulture or in tropical agriculture, and especially by those, who, as 
residents in a tropical or subtropical country, wish to embellish their gardens with 
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flowers and ornamental shrubs and trees. The first three editions have aflorded guid-^ 
ance to a whole generation of colonists in respect of the wide field of plants culti<- 
vated in tropical countries. 

The text of this 4th edition is somewhat abridged, the A. has, however, added a cer¬ 
tain number of new illustrations, for the most part excellent reproductions of photo¬ 
graphs. The chapter on gardening in the arid and sub-desert regions will be greatly 
appreciated. 

The A. has not limited himself to garden flora, but has included also other culti¬ 
vated plants, such as fruit trees, food crops and commercial crops (fibre, rubber and 
tannin yielding, aromatic, medicinal, dye plants, etc.). This work is, therefore, a veri¬ 
table encyclopedia which it is a pleasure to consult. Methods of gardening, disease and 
pest control, and many other subjects, have been treated in detail. 

W, B. 

SORNAY, P. de, Manuel de la canne d sucre d Vusage des charges de cours et des 
elives des grandes Scales colomales. 330 pp., 31 engravings. Port-l^ouis, He Maurice. 
The General Printing and Stationery Co. Ltd , 193b. 

This hand-book, written for students of the Colonial Schools and Agricultural In¬ 
stitutes, treats only of sugar cane cultivation and not of sugar production. The 
A, one time Asvsistant Director to the Station of Scientific Agriculture at Mauritius, 
deals chiefly with the cultivation of sugar-cane in Mauritius, but he has also given 
a detailed study of other sugar-cane growling countries, especially Java. However, 
he warns the reader against drawing over hasty comparisons, as methods of cultivation 
vary greatly acconling to local conditions 

The first eight chapters deal entirely with botanical que.stions: origin of the sugar¬ 
cane, description, classification, .structure and functions, varieties, creation of varieties, 
growth. Then follows a chapter on soils and another on climate. Chapters IX to 
XVII give a clear description of cultivation methods, crop rotations and intercalary 
crops, manures and chemical fertilisers and irrigation. The two final chapters treat 
of diseases and pests. 

All these subjects are treated in a clear and comprehensive manner This study 
therefore, will certainly be appreciated not only by the students of the colonial 
schools, but also by scientific workers at Experiment Stations and by cane planters. 
But, on the other hand, no information is given on experimental technique, esj)eci- 
ally on the planning of trial plots, a very important subject, which has been care¬ 
fully studied at Java and eLsewhere 

W. B. 
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CONTRAST BETWEEN THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL MACHINES AND IN THE TECHNICAL PROGRESS 
MADE IN THEIR MANUFACTURE 


This article is a sequel to that which was published %n Bulletin No, 8 [August) under 
the itUe Recent progress in the technique of Agricultural machinery'*, and may he considered 
as the complement of the previous contribution, 

While technical development and mechanisation are becoming increasingly 
important in the various departments of agriculture, the international trade in 
farm machinery has not yet recovered from the depression which it imderwent 
in 1931-32. It is true that the principal countries, which are exporters of agri¬ 
cultural machines, have shown since 1933 an increased volume of exports, but 
the figures — although considerable — still remain far behind those for 1928-30. 

The reason is mainly to be found in the artificial economic restrictions which 
in recent years have affected, to a greater or less degree according to the severity 
of their application, all kinds of international trade in commodities. It has also 
thus come about that a number of coimtries which were formerly large scale im¬ 
porters of agricultural machines, have in the meantime built up their own pro¬ 
duction and have thus rendered themselves independent of foreign supplies. 

As a result, the production of and the internal market in agricultural ma¬ 
chinery has experienced in many countries since 1933, very marked progress 
with only a low development of the export trade. 


Table I. — Estimate of production of agricultural machinery, in millions of Sieiss 
gold francs, in the United States, Germany and Canada. 


Countries 

i 

1928 j 

1 

1929 

1930 

i 

j X931 

! 19^2 

1 

1 

I 1933 

1 

1 *934 

1 _ 

1 

1 1935 

United States. 

Germany. 

Canada. 

2 720 

340 

210 

3 140 
350 

210 

1 

1 

1 2 630 
280 
140 

I no 

200 

, 60 

600 

130 

20 

500 

170 

20 

360 

200 

30 

I 020 

280 

60 
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In Table I, an approximate estimate of the production of agricultural ma¬ 
chinery in the most important manufacturing countries expressed in Swiss gold 
francs (at the rate of exchange before October 1935) is given. The course of the 
figures of the gold value for the different years does not entirely correspond with 
the figures of volume in the separate countries; these latter are proportionately 
higher for the more recent years since agricultural machinery in the United States 
and in Canada has become cheaper, as expressed in gold, in consequence of the 
devaluation of the currency, while in Germany, the machines for export have 
shown a decline in price. 


Tabi^e II. — Percentages of production 
exported from the United States, Germany and Canada 


Countries j 

1 1928 1 

1 1929 j 

1930 1 

i 

^931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

United States. 

22 

^3 

23 

27 

9 

10 

12 j 

10 

Germany. 

27 

34 

34 

29 

22 

17 

14 

II 

Canada. i 

1 

36 

49 

38 

24 

35 

28 

34 

30 


Table II supplies data as to the proportion of exports to production for 
three countries. In 1928-30, in the United States, this proportion varied by 
about 23 per cent, and in 1931, by 10 per cent. The high percentage in 1931 
is exceptional and connected with the high export trade in tractors to Russia 
during the year. In Germany, in the years 1928-31, some 30 per cent, of the 
production was intended for export. This proportion has since declined to about 
II per cent, in 1935. In Canada, the percentage of exports in relation to produc¬ 
tion was approximately 34 per cent, for the years 1928-35. Great Britain was 
in a position to export some 50 per cent, of its production of agricultural machines. 


Tabee III. — Exports of agricultural machinery and implements 
by various countries, in millions of Swiss gold francs. 


Countries | 

1 1928 

1929 

1 1930 

*931 

1 

1 1932 

1 

1933 

*934 

1 

1 

j *935 

United States. 

604.6 

729.8 

600.2 ! 

297-5 

54-7 

50-9 1 

66.5 

98.6 

Germany. 

92.9 

120.2 

94-7 

58.8 

29.2 

28.2 

27.6 

30.4 

Great Britain. 

45-8 

499 

56.7 

32.1 

21.6 

25.8 

25.8 

27.9 

Canada . 

75-3 

103.1 

53-7 

14.6 

7.0 

5-6 

10.2 

18.2 

Sweden. 

59.0 

46.3 

38.7 1 

28.8 i 

13-7 

13.X 

13-7 

15.8 

Prance. 

21.0 

35.8 

29 0 

16.5 

lO.I 

9.4 

8.4 

7-2 

Austria. 

26.6 

23.2 

i-t.6 

8.9 

4-3 

4.6 

6.0 

6.2 

Denmark. 

5-2 

5-4 

46 

3-0 

2.2 

2.3 

2.6 

3-1 

Hungary. 

12.5 

14.8 1 

7-3 

3.1 

I.O 

1-7 

2.2 

2.8 

Belgium and Luxemburg . . 

6.5 

6.8 

6.2 i 

3.4 

1.8 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

U. S. S. R. 


1.6 

2.6 

5-5 

5-1 

2.0 

1,6 

x-7 

Czechoslovakia. 

i 

16.0 

20.1 

13-3 j 

1 

7.8 

2.9 

1.6 

1-5 

1-5 
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In quite general terms, it may be stated that the United States concentrates 
its export trade mainly on the States of North, Central and South America. Great 
Britain, on the other hand, since 1932 directs its exports increasingly to the 
British''Empire itself, Germany maintains its position as supplier in Europe 
and also in the Union of South Africa. 

In Table III are shown the most important countries which export agricul¬ 
tural machinery; at the head of the list stand the United States with exports 
to the value of 99 million Swiss gold francs in 1935, Germany comes next, with 
exports valued at 30 millions and is followed closely by Great Britain and 
then by Canada and Sweden. France has experienced a considerable set-back 
in her exports of farm machinery in recent years and the same is true of 
Czechoslovakia. 


Table IV. — Imports of agricultural machinery and implements 
by various countries, in millions of Swiss gold francs. 


ComUrie** 

»02« ( 

I 

1920 

1930 

1<>TI 1 

I 93 i 1 

1933 1 

*934 

1935 

Argentina. 

1 i 

» , 

80.1 ' 

135 I 

65.8 ^ 

152 

93 


17 7 

3<>5 

Union of South Africa 

300 

45 5 

^ 3 ^ ■ 

13 3 

19 3 

8 I 

1O.2 

18.1 

Canada . 

^075 i 

it>5 7 

1144 

20 2 

10 2 

8 8 

10 I 

169 

(Ueat Britain. 

20 0 

19 3 

21 0 

245 i 

II 7 

7 3 

9 ^ 

143 

United States. 

^5 I 

495 

44 3 

lO 9 

5 I 

44 

5 9 

14 I 

Netherlands. 

10 7 

II 9 

130 

10 0 

7*2 

76 

70 

8 2 

Australia . 

480 1 

48 8 

404 

11.8 

3 2 

4 9 

45 

7.8 

Italy. 

«3 5 1 

i() 1 

18 8 

10 2 

0 8 

9 7 

TO 8 

6 9 

New Zealand . 

II 3 - 

10 1 

14 0 

3 9 

4 4 

S 7 

49 

b 5 

France . 

U) 1 

^7 7 

32 3 

30 I , 

10 I 

13 3 

8 9 

5 7 

Spain. 

i 7 .« 

17 7 

12 9 

t).5 1 

2 8 

3 2 

39 

4*5 

Sweden. 

<’9 

59 

7 I 

49 

I 6 

I 5 

2 4 

39 

Belgium and Luxemburg 

7 ^ 

TO 9 

9 I 

8 2 

4 2 

4 7 

48 

3.8 

Uermany. 

^5 5 

20.7 

15 7 

95 i 

0 2 

0 2 

5 b 

3 7 

Rumania . 

1 

18 2 

^ 3 

2 8 

I 7 

2 0 

3 b 

29 

Denmark . 

10 I 

11 6 

15 3 

8 2 

2 0 

1 5 

2 3 

‘ 2 0 

Switzerland . 

4 9 

55 

59 

5 4 

44 

2 9 

2 7 

1 2 5 

Poland . 

29 I , 

21 0 

10 0 

5 f 

1 8 

I 7 

I 8 

24 

Algeria . 

1 1 

20 7 

15 7 

1 9 1) 

93 

0 8 

51 

1 2 2 

USSR. 

... 1 

t 

t 

155 ^ 

271 4 

I 

’ 200 1 

1 

1 0 

66 , 

04 

04 


Among the importing countries shown in Table IV, Argentina occupies the 
first place with imports valued at 37 million Swiss gold francs in 1935; next follow 
the Union of South Africa, Canada. Great Britain and the United States. Russia 
which during the years 1928-31 had the largest import trade, has now become 
completely independent, since the establishment of national agricultural machi¬ 
nery plants. 

In a number of countries the difficulty in marketing agricultural produce 
has led to a restriction in the use and accordingly in the supply of agricultural 
machines. This is admittedly true for the States of South-East Europe and espe* 
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dally also for Poland, The steady decline in the German import trade in farm 
machinery, from a value of 25.5 millions in 1928 to 3.7 millions in 1935, is to be 
attributed to the efforts made by the German agricultural machinery makers 
to supply the home market themselves. 

Tractors. — More than half of the total exports of the United States in agri¬ 
cultural machinery is accounted for by tractors. In 1935, 8,741 wheel and 3,144 
track laying tractors were exported to a value of 57 million Swiss gold francs, 
while the value of tractor production in the ITnited States amounted to 455 mil¬ 
lion gold francs. Whereas in the United States, the market was principally for 
all purposes tractors, an increasing importance attaches to the track laying trac¬ 
tors for export purposes. 

In the export of tractors the second place is taken by Great Britain, since 
the manufacture of Fordson tractors has been transferred from Ireland to En¬ 
gland. The high export figures for Ireland during the years 1929-31 were due 
to the home production of the Fordson machines at that time. In 1935, Germany 
occupied the third place in tractor exportation with machines valued at 5 million 
gold francs. 

The principal countries importing tractors, are Canada, Great Britain, 
Australia, the Union of South Africa, France and New Zealand (Table V). 


Tabi,k V. — Exports and imports of tractors 
in millions of Swiss gold francs 


Countnes 


Exports 

United States 
(^reat Britain 
Germany 
Hungary 
France 

Irish Free State 
Imports 

Canada 
Great Britain 

Australia . 

Union of South Africa 

France. 

New Zealand . . 
Italy .... 

United States . . . 
Sweden . . 

Spain. 

Netherlands . . 

Argentina. 

Algeria. 

USSR . 


j 192s H)2<) I 1910 1951 


I 


I 


318 2 

^89 9 

372 0 

i <)0 7 

55 

5 9 

10 0 ' 

0 

13 9 

It) 7 

9 9 

69 

0 0 

^ 3 

» 5 

1 1 

0 6 

80 

48 

^ 7 

- 

45 4 ‘ 

Ot 2 ' 

ri 0 


109 5 

1 870 

55 9 

6 8 

5 3 

1 

6 c) 

' 84 

^7 5 

29 2 

248 

5 7 

70 

134 

4 I 

' 4 

56 

80 

10 0 

3 

2 8 j 

59 ' 

3 7 

0 6 


I 

35 

1 ^ 5 

— 

- 1 

0 I 1 

65 

I 2 


^ i i 

1 1 4 

2 4 

‘ 321 

2 7 1 

1 I I 



I f 

I 1 

*85 i 

1661 

89 

3 3 

... j 

12 8 

5 7 

I 

... 1 

92 9 1 

1909 

2 T 2 4 


t 



*'>n 



2O 4 

20 0 

! 

1 

1 398 

57 ^ 

0 8 

27 ' 

' 2 2 

9 3 

5 3 

1 

1 ^ H 

5 0 

«4 

08 

1 091 

f 2 

1 8 

1 T 

1 * ^ 

09 

70 

0 t) 

0 1 



3 2 

2 9 

! 

10 2 

58 

2 9 

! 38 

() 0 

04 

08 

! ^ 9 

46 

0 8 

08 

1 2 7 

3 I 

7 7 

5 3 

1 

2 4 

0 2 

03 


2 3 

T 3 

2 9 

' 35 

2 I 

0 I 

0 I 

05 

2 0 

07 

04 

08 

I 8 

06 

I 0 

1.3 

1 3 

I 0 

06 

0 8 J 

1 2 

0 0 

0 1 

0.2 ' 

08 

^4 1 

2 0 

1 2 ^ 

07 

1 0 

94 

0.3 t 

1 

03 
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IRussia, which in 1929-31 imported a very large number of tractors, now 
constructs its own machines and it is reported that this production is not far short 
of that of the United States 

Ploughs — The chief exporting countries for ploughs are the United States, 
Germany, Canada and Great Britain with an export value in each case of between 
3 to 4 million Swiss francs. There was a considerable import trade in that vear 
to Argentina and to the Union of South Africa (Table VI) 

Table VI — Exports and imports of ploughs 
in millions of Swiss gold francs 


C ountnes 

1028 ' 


I no 


1 n 2 

1913 

I J 34 

1035 

hxpotis 

1 

1 







Ignited States 

1 i 

4 ^ 3 

3 * 

7 *2 

I 9 

I 7 

2 9 

39 

(»ermany 

14 Q 

19 1 

162 

(> 6 

2 7 

2 s 

3 2 

38 

Canada 

T4 2 

25 0 

J2 i ‘ 

1 8 

I 1 

1 0 

2 2 

3 h 

(ireat Britain 

97 

10 9 

74 

3 \ 

-2 7 

39 

4 0 

2 8 

Imports 



1 






Argentina 

IS8 

275 

18 2 

40 

-2 4 

39 

9 3 

8 2 

T^nion of South \fnca 

n 3 

M 3 

70 

4 ^ 

3 

3 I 

5 2 

59 


Seed drills — The international trade in seed drills has during recent \ears 
lost much of Its importance In 1935, in the largest exporting countries, vu , 
Canada, German\ and the United States, the trade attained a \alue of hardlv 
more than half a million Swiss francs The same is true for the importing coun¬ 
tries among which in 1935 Argentina came first (Table VII) 


Table VII — Exports and imports of setd drills 
in millions of Swiss gold francs 


Couutries 

h ;38 

' XO’q 

1030 

XQ 31 

1 

1 

' 1033 

1 >34 

' 1935 

Lx ports 

[ 1 

1 


1 

1 




Canada 1 

i 49 


2 9 

l ® 4 

03 1 

1 ^ ^ 

04 

07 

(Germany 

1 7 3 1 


1 I 0 

03 

07 

07 

0 6 

United States 

82 1 

1 13 7 

97 

1 I 

03 

0 2 

04 

05 

Crecoslovakia 

5 1 

49 

2 4 

0 S 

0 4 { 

1 05 j 

04 1 

1 

Imports 

1 

1 





1 


Argentina 

^ 4 

59 

47 

05 

0 0 

0 I 

1 02 j 

1 

05 
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Scythes and stckles are mainly exported from Austria and Germany. The 
trade is limited for the most part to the European countries where small farming 
is the rule (Table VIII). 

Tabi,b VIII — Exports and tmports of scythes and stckles 
tn mtlltons of Swtss gold francs. 

toantnes ^ 1928 1929 j 1930 1931 2932 *933 2934 j *935 

hxports I j 


Austria 

11 8 

85 

67 

54 * 

28 

30 

4 2 

44 

Germany 

0 8 

73 

5 1 

3 2 

2 6 

1 

3 4 

2 b 

4 i 

Imports 





i 




Poland 

2 ^ 

I <} 

r 3 

0 Q) 

0 4 j 

04 

0 6 ' 

r 0 

Italy 

T 7 

1 6 

r 5 

1 3 

09 1 

0 9 

I i 

0 (f 

Czechoslovakia 


1 4 

1 4 1 

I 0 

0 7 1 

09 

08 

0 0 

Germany 

1 

08 

07 

^5 , 

04 , 

0 8 

0 6 

0 h 


1 


Monets grain harvesters and harvister-threshers — In the export of mowers 
and gram harvesters, German\ stands in advance of the United States, but has 
no export trade in harvester-threshers In Europe, the harvester-thresher has 
not yet taken a hold, but the newer models promise to be successful In the 
Umted States, the production of harvester-threshers in 1935 amounted to 3,972 
machines to the value of 12 2 million S\mss francs and there were exported i, 2 b 2 
machines to the value of 5 million Swiss francs Russia also shows a verj high 
output of reaper threshers, although at an earher date these machines were im¬ 
ported Canada and Australia also now produce to meet tlie home demand while 
Argentina still depends on imported machines The import trade m Argentina 
shows a steady falling off since 1929 in reapers m favour of harvester-threshers, 
which have lately been purchased in increased numbers In spite of the large 
importation of reaper threshers into Argentina, there is onh a small demand for 
tractors, since the working cost is too high as compared with the cheaper animal 
traction 

Sweden too shows a high export trade in harvesters, but these are almost 
exclusively mowers rather than gram harvesters (Table IX) 

Threshers — The production m threshers amounted in the United vStates 
to 4,607 to the value of 7 million Swiss francs in 1935 Only a small proportion, 
about half a million, was intended for export, whereas m 1929, exported machines 
represented 13 millions In Europe, Hungary was m 1935 largest exporter 
of threshers for a value of 9 4 million Swiss francs, while to-day Germany stands 
first followed by Great Britain The Netherlands, Union of South Africa and 
Italy were the only countries m 1935 to have any considerable import trade 
in threshers (Table X) 



TAitE IX. — Exports of mowers, harvesters and harvester-threshers in millions 
of Swiss gold francs {the harvester-threshers are shown in brackets). 


Countries 

Z928 

1929 

1930 

1 

•931 1 

1 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Exports 






1 

1 

i 



United States. 

275 

26.1 

17.6 

4 4 , 

1.6 

i -3 i 

J 3 

2.6 

» . 

( 54 - 2 ) 

(80.5) 

(46.8) 

(32.3) 

(2 5) 

(2.0) i 

(19) 

( 5 - 0 ) 

Germany 

12.1 

145 

14.2 

11 2 

4 4 

33 

3.6 

4.0 

Canada . 

i 3 .t 

17.0 

II -5 

2.5 ' 

08 

06 I 

1.2 

2 5 

» . 

{8.4) 

(18.3) 

(2.5) 

(0.9) > 

(0 5) 

(00) ! 

(1.0) 

(1.7) 

Sweden. 

6.8 

5-9 

4 I 

39 , 

1-3 

1*4 i 

2.1 

2.4 

Great Britain . 

3 « 

4.6 

3.6 

2 6 ‘ 

17 

1*3 ! 

I 5 

1 7 

France. 

1.6 

2 3 

3*7 

1 7 

I 4 

1.2 , 

I.T 

I 7 

Imports. 



I 

j 



I 

1 


Argentina . . . 

1 26.5 ' 

39-8 

j 3-5 

1 0-7 

0.0 

0.1 , 

0 2 

*.^09 

» .. . 

: (10.2) ; 

1 (255) 

! (i 2 ., 3 ) 

i ( 1 - 7 ) 

(I I) 

(00) 

(5.3) 

(15 0) 

('»reat Britain. 

3 I 

1 30 


1 3.6 : 

1-7 

1 09 ; 

1 3 

2 3 

Union of South Africa . . 

1 2.4 , 

i 

i 1.5 

i 1.2 ; 

^■3 

T.O 

2 0 

2 I 

Denmark. 

i 

5.0 

! 73 

! 3-9 1 

0.9 

j 0.7 

i 3 

1-7 

Netherlands. 

1.6 

1.9 

: 2.9 


1.6 

' T -7 ' 

I « 

1-7 

Italy. 

: 3-4 

1 .5.3 

1 6.0 

1 3‘0 

I 9 

1.9 j 

2.1 

1.6 

Spain. 

: 7.1 

4-9 

1 30 

i ^ 7 

0 2 

i 0.6 

0.8 

i 5 

Canada . 

II 0 

1 26.6 

! 91 

0.4 

0-5 

! 0-3 ' 

03 

07 

)> . 

■ (...) 

■ (...) 

: (II 5) 

, (o.i) 

(0 0) 

(0.0) , 

(0.0) 

(0 0) 

U. S S. R. 
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' 7-4 

I 5 5 

! 0.4 i 

— 

1 — - 

— 

— 

» .- . 1 

1 (...) 

; (0.4) 

1 (130) 

; (31.8) ! 
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' 
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TabIvE X. — Exports and imports of threshers 
in millions of Swiss gold francs. 


Countries 

1938 


1930 

J93X 

1 Q ^2 

1 

i'V33 1 

( 

1934 

193 s 

Exports 






! 

j 



Germany. 

5-6 

7^ 

4-2 

2.6 

I 2 

I 6 I 

1.8 

I 7 

Canada . 

2.4 

30 

2 2 

..1 

0 7 

0 I 1 

0.4 

T-7 

Great Britain. 

7.6 

7.2 

4 8 

4.0 

I 2 

I 1 , 

1 4 

1-3 

Hungary. 

8.8 

9.4 

3-7 

1.2 

0.4 

o.(> 

0.9 

1.0 

United States. 

29.7 

13 3 

7.7 

1.1 

0.5 

05 . 

0.6 

0.6 

Austria. 

5-2 

51 

3.6 

0.8 

1 

03 

1 

03 j 

{ 

0.4 

0.5 

Imports . 





! 

i 

i 



Netherlands. 

i.o 

1.0 

^ * 

i 1.0 : 

0 f ) 

n 1 

i.i 

1,2 

Ital^ . 

I.o 

1.4 

1.2 

0.9 1 

08 

i I I j 

I.I 

1.0 

Union of South Africa . , . 

0,7 

0.8 

0.7 1 

i.i 

09 


0.6 

0.9 

Spain. 

3-5 

51 

40 I 

0.7 i 

04 

1 041 

0.4 

0.4 

Canada . 

48.6 

II -5 

5-2 

3.6 1 

03 

1 i 

0.2 

O.I 

U. S, S. R.i 

.». 

3-8 

14-7 j 

0-5 

— i 


O.I 

O.I 

Argentina . .. 

41 

2.5 

0.7 1 

0.0 

0.0 

, 0.0 1 

L,__ _ 

0.0 

0.0 
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Cream separators, — The most important productioii and export in dairy 
machinery is to be noted in Sweden, which exported in 1935 cream separators to 
the value of nearly 10 million Swiss francs. Next came, but at great distance, 
Germany and Great Britain. Germany, in fact, imports a few more cream separ¬ 
ators than it exports. The German imports of cream separators amounted in 
1935 to almost half the total imports of agricultural machinery into Germany. 
A considerable demand for cream separators exists in France, the United States, 
Australia and New Zealand (Table XI). 


Table XI. — Exports and imports of separators 
m millions of Sit'iss gold francs. 


Countries 

1928 

1929 I 

1 

iu 3 f> 

193J 

193*' 1 

1 

1933 ' 

1934 

i 

Exports 


1 

1 

( 



i 


• 


Sweden. 

35 0 

25 I 1 

245 

18 I 

10 0 

g 

g -3 

<J8 

Germany . 

4 2 

5 5 

3 4 

2 1 

^ 5 

1 4 

1 3 

* ^ 

Great Britain . . 

1-3 

I I 1 

0 6 

0 () 

I 2 

I 4 

1 (> 

13 

Belgium and Luxemburg . 

3 2 

3 2 

2 S 

I 3 

0 7 

0 8 

1 0 

0 0 

Finland .... 

I 6 

2 I 

1 6 

1 0 

04 

0 3 

0 4 

0 7 

United States. 

4 I 

3 b , 

4 (> 

2 6 

I 

J 4 

0 6 

02 

Imports 


1 







France . 

3 J 

24 ' 

4 b 

4 i 

I 8 

1 2 

1 8 

1 

1 <) 

Germany.' 

3 7 

3 1 

3 7 

2 t) 

2 3 

2 3 

2 1 

1 '■ 4 

United States. I 

2 8 

4 4 

J 5 

04 

0 2 

0 0 

0 7 

1 * 4 

Australia. ' 

2 3 

3 « 

35 1 

2 7 

2 I 

2 5 

I 2 

I 3 

New^ Zealand . . . 

2 0 

j 6 

2 3 

1 2 

2 4 

I 3 

1 2 

1 0 

Canada . , 

4 b 

4 J 

b 4 

2 5 

1 4 

I () 

^ 3 i 

1 og 

Union of South Africa 

1 I 

T I 

0 6 , 

0 4 

^ 3 

0 3 

06 

0 7 

Czechoslovakia. | 

3 3 

2 4 

1 «' 

I 6 

0 8 

0 8 

0 4 

0 5 

Norway.1 

i 3 

1 I 

'' 1 

0 Q 

04 

05 

04 

04 

Austria. 

2 0 

^ 5 1 

1 (y 1 

0 

04 , 

03 

03 i 

0 4 

Great Britain . . . | 

2 I 

^ 7 

1 7 

I 5 

05 * 

03 

04 j 

0 4 

Poland.1 

5 4 

2 4 

20 1 

I i 

0 2 

0 2 

0, 1 

0 2 


1 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

From the various tables and the above observations, a progressive develop¬ 
ment of the international trade in agricultural machinery may be traced up the 
year 1929-30, followed by a depression which reached its lowest point in 1932. 
Since then a tendency to a slow recovery is to be noted which has not yet at¬ 
tained its full expansion. 

The recovery in the internal trade and consequently the production in the 
different countries is more readily noticeable than that in the international trade. 
This is not, however, true for countries with a preponderant export trade in agri¬ 
cultural machines, where production has met with increasing difficulties. Great 
Britain is an exception, its trade in agricultural machinery, in spite of the large 
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proportion of exports to production, was relatively little affected by the crisis of 
1932, and since then there has been a rapid recovery. It follows from this and 
other indications that the international trade in agricultural machinery may re¬ 
cover readily and quickly in countries which impose on their economy the fewest 
possible restrictions. 

H. J. Hopfen. 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN RABBIT BREEDING 

I. — Method employed in the practical and scientific breeding 

OF THE RABBIT, BASED ON HEREDITY AND MILK APTITUDE. 

In a memorandum presented to the Italian Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, the A. emphasised the utility of determining the quantity of milk 
produced and the duration of the period of giving milk in rabbits, in order 
to solve the question of the number of young which should be left with the 
mother and the duration of their suckling. 

In this report, it was also shown that only the application of this method 
would solve the difficult problem of rabbit breeding, and prevent the heavy 
mortality, which occurs in the litters from the first days of birth up to the 
age of 3 months, a mortality which affects about 50 per cent, of the young. 

It is necessary in animal husbandry and in rabbit breeding especially, at 
the present stage of biological studies, that the laws of heredity which govern 
reproduction and the development of the individual within the family species, 
should be fully taken into account, it must not be forgotten, however, that 
these laws have a gradual and slow action. On the other hand, the laws w^hich 
govern the evolution of the species, that is to say, the mutations, cannot be 
taken into consideration, because they are phenomena which occur so unex¬ 
pectedly and .so rarely that only exceptionally can any advantage be taken 
of them, when they happen to arise. 

The breeder should take advantage of the laws of hereditary transmission 
in the breed characters and especially of the spontaneous individual variations, 
or those artificially produced, by appropriate methods of functional experiments, 
variations which are practically universal and may occur in any of the organs 
and for all characters. They exist, in fact, in all individuals and in all breeds, 
in all ways and at all times, and are observed by every breeder. It is because 
these facts have not been considered that rabbit breeding has always remained 
stationary. 

Some rabbits give birth to 12 young at a time but do not produce in the 
first five days of the lactation period more than 25 grams of milk; others, on 
the contrary, secrete up to 180 grams. The young of the former are practically 
certain to die in their first days of existence, while those of the latter thrive 
and flourish. 

In other cases, the doe-rabbit has a very poor milk secietion, which is suf¬ 
ficient to keep her litter alive, but growth is slow and irregular. As soon as 
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the young of these litters attain their 24th or 30th day and begin to leave their 
mother, they eagerly throw themselves, forced by the hunger which has not 
ceased to torment them from birth, on whatever food they may find in 
the hutch and, if they succeed in finding anything, they gorge themselves to 
bursting point. Needless to say, this super-abundant feeding causes the young 
rabbit to perish or at the very least induces a severe attack of diarrhoea. 

These constant losses which often adversely affected results in breeding 
rabbits, were a subject of serious consideration and some five years ago, the 
A. undertook the somewhat difficult task of solving this problem, utilising all 
possible resources obtainable from science and experience. 

Impressed by the irregularity of the development of certain litters suckled 
by'different mothers, though of the same breed, of the same weight and fed 
in the same manner, the A. made some drastic tests in order to discover the 
cause of this phenomenon. Different foods were tried containing a rich supply 
of proteins and organic mineral compounds, air and sun were given in abun¬ 
dance, a device was applied to the windows in order to obtain the benefit of 
the ultra-violet rays, and in winter, a kind of tepidarium was improvised; but 
all efforts were in vain and the mother rabbits who had been poor breeders 
received very little benefit from all these attentions. It was thought that the 
cause of this mortality in the young rabbits might be due to the insufficiency 
of milk secretion in the mother. The A. therefore studied this question and 
determined to see if it were possible, with rabbits as with cows, to effect a selec¬ 
tive breeding based on milk production aptitude. 

For this purpose there were chosen 21 doe-rabbits of the same weight, of the 
same age and of the same breed (Chinchilla), derived from the same stock, and 
as docile as pos.sible in view of the necessar}" experiments, and all were put at 
the same time to the male. Between the night of 23 March, 1930 and the fol¬ 
lowing morning, all the rabbits had littered successfully, except one, which for 
reasons the A. was unable to determine, had aborted some days before. 

The different doe-rabbits had from 5 to 10 young each. 

On ascertaining that the mother rabbits were in good health there was admin¬ 
istered to each one (according to the nutrition tables of Charon, one of the 
best of French authorities on the subject of practical rabbit breeding during the 
last few years) a ration identical in quantity and quality, and also as balanced as 
possible from a chemical as well as from a biological point of view. 

The fifth day after birth (the date on which the doe-rabbit usually begins to 
have a regular milk secretion), that is to say, on 29 March, 1930, the A. undertook, 
following a very practical method, a control of the quantity of milk produced, 
carrying out the operations twice a day: at 7 a. m. and at 7 p. m. The mode of 
operations was as follows:— 

The A. first weighed the doe-rabbit before suckling, on a weighing machine 
of a certain precision, then put her down carefully (in order to avoid any exci¬ 
tation, always harmful to regularity in lactation) on a well prepared bed, which 
he took care to keep well away from too brilliant a light, and also rendered prac¬ 
tically dark by means of a special cover. In the hutch, there were already placed 
hungry young rabbits to the number of 10 at least, also weighed, independently 
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of the Ktter and the breed, solely in order to determine the quantity of the mtllr 
of the doe. 

After having ascertained that this milk control was exact, the A. waited 
until the doe-rabbit had suckled her young, for the maximum period well known 
to breeders. After suckling, the teats were gently pressed to make sure that no 
milk was left, then the mother and the young were weighed. The difference 
between the weights of the mother and the young gave the exact quantity of 
milk which the mother had before suckling. In the evening, after the 7 p. m. 
control, the two weights of milk, for each doe-ral)bit were entered in the 
following way:— 


Serial iinmlwr | . , WiiRht of milk WcirM of imik 

of the doe-ftthbil " at 7 a in at 7 p in 


Total weight 
of milk 


t 

5 *() March ig^o (»o grams 


jS grams 108 grams 


and the following table was assembled: 


Bertelu breeding farms, Cecina {province of Lei^horn). 
Selection table of milk aptitude in doe-rabhits. 


Serial 

Number of 
(loe-rablnts 

! 1st duN 

I 

jnd da\ 

1 1 

3rd da\ 


' Total 

1 

32 gm 

( 

V> gni , 

24 gm 1 

! 

I ui gm 

2 

2() 

22 1 

3 ^ I .. 

..... i .j 20 

2 502 

3 

8 

1 

<> i . . 

.[. 10 

, 008 


10 

1 

12 1 

i-- 

. . t8 

1 V>‘ > 


As a result of these experiments, carried out and registered during a period 
of four consecutive years, on hundreds of subjects, the following conclusions 
were reached by the A. 


II. — COXCLUSIONS. 

(1) Milk production is an individual, congenital and hereditary char¬ 
acteristic. 

(2) In rabbits of all breeds, there is no exact and scientific relation 
between weight and milk secretion. 

(3) In the average selected breeds (maximum \\eight 4 kg.), during 
the maximum period of lactation (i2th-i6th day), an average of 35 grams of milk 
per day and per kg. of live weight of the animal is obtained. The milk secretion 
is not in direct relation to the weight of the animal having regard to the anatom¬ 
ical characters. 

(4) The normal period of effective lactation never exceeds 45 days. 


Tee, X2 Ingl. 







(5) The nutrition of the mother during the second half of the gestation 
period influences the milk secretion and the size of the young produced. 

(6) An alimentation rich in proteins (and especially in amino-acids) 
during the latter half of the gestation period, greatly increases the vigour of 
the young. 

(7) Individuals born in October and December attain their complete 
development sooner than those born in March or April; the same is true for 
females which reach maturity a month at least before those born in the spring. 

(8) Each doe-rabbit should suckle a number of young proportional 
to the quantity of milk she produces. 

(9) The milk secretion increases up to the 25th day and begins to de¬ 
crease on the 30th. 

(10) The doe-rabbits which have an effective lactation period of less than 
45 days should be immediately eliminated as breeders. 

(11) Doe-rabbits which have a quantitatively high milk secretion, but 
whose young develop slowly, and show wrinkling of the skin, should also be 
eliminated as breeders since their milk is defective. 

(12) The influence of the male in the transmission of the milk aptitude 
is undoubted. 

(13) Scientific breeding methods are always the most effective in attain¬ 
ing improved mammary secretion. 

(14) For a breed to be perfect, the existence of one of the principal qual¬ 
ities of breeding animals (for example, an abundant and nourishing milk secre¬ 
tion) is sufficient. This analogy is explained by the correlation of development, 
a very important subject, which it is proposed to discuss in detail in a later study. 
Present day breeders have usually, on the other hand, the habit of considering: 
a few special characteristics or sometimes one only, or one or several parts of the 
body, the object being to attain, by means of the correlation of development, 
the best results. 

(15) The scientific application of certain methods of intensive alimen¬ 
tation to the doe-rabbit, during the gestation and suckling periods, has, as im¬ 
mediate consequence, a precocious development of the young (characterised by 
a more rapid completion of the skeleton) that is to say, the attainment of the 
adult state in a minimum time and in a shorter period than the normal. 

(16) The number of young in a litter has only a minor influence on the 
definite weight of the individuals; the size is a phenomenon of heredity. While 
good nourishment and good maintenance result in vigour and tend to increase 
rapidity in development, the maximum weight attained is determined by hered¬ 
itary forces and cannot be exceeded. No amount of special care could give 
to a ‘‘ Himalaya '' rabbit the size of a (Mant Flanders but, by taking into 
consideration the foregoing remarks the animal can be made to attain adult size 
at the end of 4 months (precocity), and this is already an excellent result. 

(17) Precocity, far from being the natural attribute of any particular 
breed, may be obtained in practice by utilising doe-rabbits with a good milk pro¬ 
duction and by providing, at the end of the lactation period, a systematic and 
intensive feeding. . 
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{i8) The phenomenon of precocity must not be confused with perfec¬ 
tion in form, which is a consequence and not a distinctive characteristic. 

(19) Precocity must not be confused with maturity. 

(20) There are two kinds of varieties in maturity; that which occurs 
sooner than the normal period for a given breed, and that which occurs later. 

(21) The date on which the animals attain their full maturity is of con¬ 
siderable importance; the rabbits should attain maturity at a time as near as 
possible to the normal period for their breed. 

(22) In these two cases, certain facts must be taken into consideration. 
If, as breeders, individuals are chosen which have attained maturity earlier than 
normal, sooner or later, the size of the individuals will decrease and the family 
will die out. If, on the other hand, animals are taken as breeders which have 
reached maturity slowly, the size of the progeny will increase, but some time or 
other fecundity will be affected and the family will also die off. 

(23) If alimentation is not maintained, after the suckling period, accord¬ 
ing to the established rules, precocity, if appearing, will not continue; it will ap¬ 
pear sooner and will persist more readilj' if no change is made in the methods of 
feeding which have induced it. 

(24) Doe-rabbits with a good milk production require a diet as varied as 
possible and rich in nitrogen and mineral salts. 

(25) It would be useless to attempt to change a doe-rabbit with mediocre 
milk aptitude into one with a good milk production, by giving it a scientific feed 
of concentrates and the best hygienic care. 

(26) In all breeds of rabbits, individuals may be found having a tendency 
to improvement. 

(27) The tendency to improvement is essentially hereditary. 

(28) The tendency to improvement in the female or the male can only 
be determined by comparing the milk aptitude of the female descendants with 
that of the parents. Animals born of parents having shoun a tendency to the 
most marked improvement should be selected for breeding purposes. 

(29) A doe-rabbit having a very good milk aptitude, if given a scientific 

feed corresponding completely to its requirements, will always yield in the suc¬ 
ceeding lactation periods, a very considerable proportion of milk, will ahvays 
remain in good condition and will ahvays be more resistant to disease, having at 
the same time greater regularity in its reproductive functions. » 

(30) For each breed and variety, there exists an average quantity of 
milk secretion. It varies, however, not only in individuals, but also with age. 
The usual cycle is ob.served: in the young doe-rabbit, the average milk secretion 
increases up to the adult age (2 years); then follows a short period during w'hich 
it remains stationary; afterw^ards, it decreases rapidly. This also depends on 
the individual. 

(31) The quantity of milk increases in the descendants all the more surely 
and in a less number of generations, in proportion as the mother possesses by 
nature a considerable milk production, for example at least 2.4 litres (in 45 days). 

(32) The method wdiich consists in mating w^ell-proven males, that is 
to say, males obtained from parents of good pedigree, with Joe-rabbits of medium 
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milk production, brings about, with little expense^ a replacement of average by 
good breeders, 

(33) The inverse system of breeding, in employing an average male with 
a good female, is scientifically false and in practice uneconomic and useless. 

(34) The coupling of a male and female both having a selected pedigree 
would represent perfection; but in order to bring this about, it would be necessary 
at once to destroy a heavy proportion of the existing rabbits and to replace them 
with selected animals. Such a course w’^ould be from the economic, and therefore 
from the practical standpoint, impossible. 

(35) Selection practised on doe-rabbits obviously gives slower results, 
at least, in the first generations, since a good milk secretion in the female may 
be counter-balanced by the selection of the males, whose value may not be com¬ 
pletely known. It is for this reason, among others, that for the present, there 
should be .selection of males of good pedigree, by means of testing (for milk) their 
female progeny. 


Enrico Bertelw. 


GORGONZOLA (*). 

The importance oi' Gorgonzola Cheese in world commerce. 

Italy ranks first in world cheese production; in the most prosperous periods 
her exports have reached half a million cjuintals. In this striking export move¬ 
ment are comprised hard as well as soft cheeses, and among the latter, Gorgon¬ 
zola takes the first place. 

According to the statistics of the Federazione Nazionale Fascista del Latte, 
Derivati ed Affini, the quantity of Gorgonzola produced in 1933 was calculated 
at 410,000 quintals. Taking the average selling price during the solar year as 
Lit. 260 per quintal, the total value of this production must have exceeded 
Lit. 100 million. 

The official Italian trade statistics (see following table) state that the total 
quantity of Gorgonzola exported on the eve of the war (including “ stracchino ** 
and '' fontina cheeses taken as a whole) was about 90 thousand quintals; from 
1924 to 1931 inclusive, this amount was increased considerably. The highest 
figure for imports was attained in 1925 with 128.000 quintals; later a new decline 
in exports was noted, caused by the world economic crisis and by the various 
protective measures taken by the importing countries (quotas, etc.). 

As regards tendencies in the Italian export trade, it should be noted that 
during the years 1931-33 inclusive. Great Britain imported soft cheeses only. 


(♦) The present article on Gorgonzola cheese ha«; Ijeen written in response to the wish of 
readers In varioiis countries, who have showTi a marked interest in the subject. 
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-In France, the importation of soft cheeses is closely followed by that of hard 
cheeses. In the United States, however, hard cheeses are chiefly imported, soft 
cheeses only representing 7 to 8 per cent, of the total of Italian cheese imports. 
For Switzerland, the import trade in soft cheeses is about double that in hard 
cheeses. 


Total exports of soft cheeses {Gorgonzola, Siracchino and Fontina). 


Year Total (Juaiitity Total Value 

in quintals in I.it 

1923 . 78.558 83,998,131 

1924 .117.552 118,127,920 

1925 .128,488 129,589,504 

1926 .103,602 107,197,283 

1927 .i(> 4 .i 95 93.839.963 

1928 .101,537 87,606,748 

1929 . 99.715 85,909,609 

1930 .103,817 79,451,668 

1931 .106,961 72,231,977 

1932 . 85,798 46,100,740 

1933 . 72.760 37.553.011 

1934 . 70.405 31,643.665 


England, which is the chief buyer of (Gorgonzola, in 1907 absorbed 36 per 
cent, of the total Italian production, and up to 61 per cent, in 1913. In 1907, 
France consirnied 33 per cent, of the production, a figure which has now fallen 
to II per cent.; Switzerland, although less important, in 1912 disposed of about 
13 per cent, of the total value of the Gorgonzola export. 


Char.'vcteristics of (Gorgonzoi..\ Cnr.nsE. 

To avoid confusion, it should be noted that the denomination “ Gorgonzola ” 
denotes two quite different cheeses, from the point of view of preparation, rip¬ 
ening and taste, and also of commercial importance: 

(1) the green or fully ripened gorgonzola, 

(2) white gorgonzola or the " pannerone ” of Lodi. 

The green or true “ gorgonzola ” is by far the most important. 

Gorzonzola is a “ ripe ” (or “ arborised ”), that is to say what is called a blue 
curd cheese (the Italians usually call it a green curd), of the Roquefort type. 
Among other ripe cheeses may be noted the Castelmagno (an Italian cheese); the 
French blue curd cheeses of Gex, Septmoncel, Sassenage, Mont-Cenis; the English 
cheeses, known as Stilton and Wensleydale; the Spanish cheese called Queso de 
Cabrales; the Portuguese cheese of Castello-Branco and the Swiss Sarrazin cheese. 
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The development of the moulds, either by natural or artificial means, charac¬ 
terises the curd, the blue curd cheeses or blue cheeses " being those in which 
the ripening occurs throughout the mass. 

In respect of the type of milk employed, according to the variety of the cheese, 
cows', ewes' or goats' milk, either alone or mixed, are used. The three funda¬ 
mental types: Roquefort, Gorgonzola and Stilton, uncooked cheeses, coagulated 
by natural acidity and with a medium ripeness, are prepared, the first, with ewes' 
milk, the other two with cows’ milk; Stilton has also a certain addition of cream. 


Preparation of Gorgonzoea. 

This cheese (already well known in 1200) is named after a village situated 
iq km. outside Milan. Gorgonzola used to be prepared in Ivombardy and almost 
exclusively by the shepherds, who were accustomed to take their flocks from the 
plains to pastures in the Alps. From I.ombardy, the preparation of Gorgonzola 
passed to the region of Novara, and to Emilia and Venetia. 

At the present time, this cheese is manufactured in the following provinces. 
Province of Milan, 100,000 qx per yeai; Province of Novara, from 130 to 130,000 
qx; Province of Padua, from 70 to 80,000 qx; Province of Vercelli, from 14 to 
20,000 qx; Province of Como (Lecce) in the region of Valsassina, from 64 to 
80,000 qx. 

In shape the cheese is cylindrical, its height from r8 to 20 cm. and its dia¬ 
meter from 22 to 28 cm The present w^eight of each block is from 7 to 8 kg., 
and sometimes up to 10 kg , fthe weight used to be 12 and even 15 kg ). Externally 
it shows a hardish rind of a reddish colour. Often this colour is artificial and 
due to the “ dressing ” which is adopted in the case of long distance transport 
Internally the genuine Gorgonzola should show the characteristic veining of a 
greenish-blue colour, which explains the name given to this cheese of “ erbori- 
nato " {arborised), from the Lombard word “ erborin ", which signifies pa^sley^ 


Preparation of the Ct'rd. 

According to E. Savini, the method of preparing Gorgonzola is as follows, 
the cheese is made with whole milk and has, therefore, a high fat content. It 
is prepared with two curds obtained by the coagulation of milk taken at two dif¬ 
ferent milkings. These two curds serve for the making of one mould of cheese. 
The milk from the afternoon milking (25-35 litres are required for a curd) is fil¬ 
tered immediately, placed in a heater and coagulated at a temperature of 33 
to 35® C. The degree of acidity in the milk must not exceed 7 to 70,5 Soxhlet. 
Coagulation must take place in about 20 minutes, by the use of titrated rennet 
•in liquid or powder. If a normal solution of rennet 1/10,000 is used, 16-18 
cm 3 , are required for 100 litres of milk. 

As soon as the rennet has been added, the milk is stirred with a regular, 
quick motion, it is then left to settle and covered with a cheese cloth. When coag- 
•ulation has taken place, the curd is cut with a kind of skimmer {spanmrola) 
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to pieces the size of a large nut. This operation must be carried out carefully 
so as not to disperse the fat globules in the whey. It is again left to settle, and 
by means of the skimmer, the pieces of the curd are collected in an open meshed 
cloth, called the ** patta Each cloth should contain the curd of from 25 to 
35 litres of milk; the corners are knotted and it is hung up in order to let the whey 
drain. Thus the first curd is obtained which is utilised on the following morning. 

The second curd is prepared in a similar manner with milk from the milking 
of the following morning; it is left to drain for 30 to 40 minutes, at the same time 
avoiding an excessive cooling. 


Placing in the Moulds. 

Then the placing of the two curds in the mould is begun On an inclined 
board, a layer of rye straw or preferably a special matting called the 
persianina is arranged on which the mould [fascera) is placed. The mould 
has a diameter of 25 to 30 cm. and a height of 27 to 30 cm. It is a a very thin 
layer of wood rolled into a hoop and kept in position by a cord, which passing 
through a kind of peg, also of wood, allows the diameter to be enlarged 
or reduced as required. 

A cheese cloth is placed in the mould in such a way as to cover entirely the 
interior, at the same time overlapping the edges. The curds are cut into pieces 
5 to 6 cm. long and 2 cm. thick and placed in the mould in layers, alternating 
the morning curd (warm) with that of the preceding evening (cold). The first 
layer must be made with the morning curd and also the last layer. It is also 
best to set the pieces of warm curd towards the exterior. This alternating arran¬ 
gement is absolutely necessarj’ for the good progress of the preparation. The 
mass in the mould is again covered with the cloth and the mould is turned every 
two or three hours for 12 to 24 hours, in order to effect a good draining. The 
cloth is then removed, but the mass is left to remain in the mould which should 
be placed on a rush matting, the mat being also renewed. For 3 to 4 days, the 
cheese is turned twice a day and is lifted from the mould when it is of a sufficient- 
consistency as to facilitate external drjnng. It is essential that the temper¬ 
ature of the drainage room should be maintained between 15° and 20^ so as to 
obtain successful results. 


Salting. 

Salting begins 3 to 4 days after the preparation of the cheese, when slight 
moulds begin to appear on the surface. The first salting is made with ordinary 
salt, finely powdered on the upper surface and around the mould, the second 
on the base. The remaining successive saltings take place, with an interval of 
48 hours, using a smaller quantity of salt, and alternately on the two surfaces. 
At the end of 4 or 5 days salting, the cheese has taken on a certain consistence 
so that it can be taken out of the mould and salted on all its surfaces. Medium^ 
sized cheeses are salted 10 times and the larger sizes 12 times; dry salting lasts 
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from 20 to 24 days, the interval between the successive saltings being 48 hours. 
The quantity of salt required for 100 kg, of curd varies from 3 to 4 kg. The 
salting rooms must also be kept at a temperature of 15^ to 200 C. 

Ripening. 

The work of the Gorgonzola cheese-maker ends with the salting. The cheese 
is then sold to a technician, who attends to the ripening, a process which covers 
three phases: drying, curing and storage. 

The drying is effected in thoroughly dry and well ventilated ripening rooms, 
where a temperature of 12® to 15® C and a relative humidity of 75 to 80 are main¬ 
tained. The purpose of this process is to stimulate microbial activity; the cheeses 
are turned every 48 hours, and careful!}' scraped. Drying must be regulated in 
such a way as to avoid any marked sudden changes, und usually, the appearance 
of a whitish colour with reddish tinting indicates that the operation is proceeding 
regularly. On an average, drying requires from 20 to 30 days. 

The curing is carried out in natural caves, but much more frequently in the 
curing houses situated, generally, in the plains or near the production centres 
(Novara, Pavia, Vercelli, etc.). This operation comprises two stages; in the first, 
the temperature should fluctuate between 8 and 10^ C, the humidity ratio being 
85 to 90. The period of time required is one month. 

The bacteria develop during this period and give the cheese its characteristic 
appearance. Their development may be promoted by perforating the curd. 

The experiments carried out by vSavini have shown that the addition of 
moulds to the milk from which Gorgonzola is made .speeds up the ripening process 
by about a month, that the method of operation is not modified and that there 
is no risk of any spoiling of the type of the cheese made. The introduction of 
selected Penicillium is highly advantageous, because the proportion of the pro¬ 
duct to be rejected owing to incomplete ripening may thus be reduced to zero, 
and the maturing of the cheeses may thus also be regulated. 

During this period, the cheeses must continue to be turned and scraped, 
in order to prevent the exterior from becoming covered with moulds and the 
interior from cracking. The body of the cheese not only becomes matured but 
takes on a yellow colour towards the end of the first stage of the curing process. 
The second stage is carried out in a temperature varying from 5 to 70 C, with a 
relative humidity of 90 and lasts for two months. The external part of the cheese 
takes on a reddish colour and the interior tends to crack; the curd is yellowish 
with abundant markings and has a sharp taste, this indicating that the cheese 
is ripe and should be put into storage. 

Storage. 

Cheeses for storage are transported into rooms with a low temperature {4^ 
to 60 C) with a saturated atmosphere of from 90 to 100. Cheeses intended for 
export or sale in places at a distance from the production centres, undergo a spe¬ 
cial treatment, for which various materials are employed, omitting, however^ 
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t>2inutn sulplid.t)6« Xhls trcsttm^nt c£iii now be replaced by wrapping tbe cbeese 
in tinfoil, or by adopting any other approved system of packing suitable for 
keeping the cheese in good condition. 

The ripening of Gorgonzola is accomplished, as with all other soft cheeses, 
in three stages; in the first, the lactic ferments affect the lactose and transform 
it into lactic acid, which, in turn is transformed into lactates. In the second stage, 
the remainder of the lactose and lactic products continue to decompose. The 
third stage is marked by the decomposition of the proteins, with advanced pepton- 
isation, aided by the action of moulds (Penicilliiim)y by lactic cocci and by blasto- 
myceies. 

On the outside of the cheeses, a surface flora is found which also contribute, 
to the process in the interior. The rind of Gorgonzola, on complete ripening, 
develops a reddish colour caused by different bacteria: Bacillus lactis erythrogenes 
Hueppe (Gorini), small sitepiococci in chains of 4 to 8 individuals, and some 
blaslomycetcs, practically spherical and gemmate (Carbone), some circular yeasts 
(Bondioei), etc. 


CrRING CENTRES. 

Formerly, this cheese was characterised by the method of curing in special 
localities, having the necessary conditions of temperature and humidity required 
for ripening. The manufacture was then kept strictly to certain natural zones 
and to certain periods of the year. This is the case in the region of Valsassina, 
where as at Roquefort, there are natural caves in which the clieeses are cured. In 
this mountainous district of Valsassina. the Dolomites show numerous fissures 
forming species of grottos; air currents circulate from above dou nwards and pas¬ 
sing through the cold humid mass, lose heat and emerge at fairly constant tempe¬ 
ratures, varying from 8 to lo^. C It was in these localities, vliere the air cur¬ 
rents are the most active and numerous, because of the greater number of internal 
fissures, that towards 1875, storehouses for the ripening of (lorgonzola were estab¬ 
lished. Beginning with these simple grottos, attempts were made to construct 
species of caves, containing up to 5-10,000 and even as many as from 20 to 30,000 
cheeses. 

The transportation of the cheeses to the “ Ccaves of Valsassina takes place 
cliiefly in the spring, from May to June, and continues during the summer. 

To these natural caves are added others artificial in character, uhere a low 
temperature is obtained by means of ice or refrigerators. These artificial caves 
are situated in localities the most suitable for the transport of the cheese. They 
have a capacity of 50 to 60 thousand cheeses, and contain modern installations 
for cooling, lighting, and transport, the only external influence being caused by 
the temperature and humidity of the air. 

It is calculated that these refrigerator storehou^es are capable of holding 
500,000 cheeses. These storehouses are placed belou the level of the road, have 
a capacity of 1000 to 10,000 blocks and are supplied with long deal shelves ar¬ 
ranged in tiers. The low temperature is generally obtained by artificial means 
and the storehouses are provided in the upper part with special apertures, al¬ 
lowing change of air and the exit of volatile substances. 
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Yield. 

On an average, with Gorgonzola, after 24 hours, a yield is obtained of 13 to 
15 per cent, and from 10 to 12 per cent, with ripe cheese, with a decrease of 15 
to 32 per cent, during ripening. 


Chemical composition of Gorgonzola. 

The fatty material contained in the cheese consists of whole milk and is never 
lower than 48 per cent; consequently, milk having a fat content of at least 3.4 
per cent, must be used. Water content is in relation to the age of the cheese; 
on an average it may be considered as fluctuating between 51 and 42, and round 
about 36 in cheeses at a very advanced stage of ripeness. Protein represents a 
minimum of 39 to 49 per cent., sometime 54 per cent, of the dry matter. 
Generally, the richer the cheese in fat, the lower the protein content. The per¬ 
centage of salts varies from 6 to ii of the dry matter, which causes this value to 
vary from 3 to 6 per cent, of the natural substance, if 2 to 4.5 per cent, of the 
sodium cloride used in the salting is subtracted. The presence of vitamins B 
and D have been noted in Gorgonzola, while vitamin C appears to be absent. 

To obtain a more practical idea of the above data, some results of analyses 
of Gorgonzola carried out by Savini are given in the following table:— 


Table II. — Analysis of Gorgonzola cheeses. 



In the natural state 


Percentage of dry matter 

Quality 

of the cheese 

Water 

% 

Fats 

0/ 

/o 

Proteins 

% 

Salts 

% 

Fats 

Proteins 

Salts 

43.00 

3050 

22 20 

430 

53 50 

38 94 

7-54 

ripe 

42.20 

27.70 

2530 

4.80 

47-92 

43-77 

8.30 

» 

5100 

^ 5,00 I 

21 .TO 

2.go 

51.02 

43.00 

5.91 

a few days old 

4370 

26 70 i 

23.00 

6.60 

47-42 

40.85 

11.72 

ripe 

45.00 

27.00 j 

22.10 .j 

.20 , 

1 

! 

4909 

i 

40.18 

i 

11.27 

It 


Defects of Gorgonzola. 

Causes which may bring about defects in manufacture are to be found in the 
milk^ the degree of cleanliness, errors in ripening technique, insufficient care, and 
unsatisfactory systems of installation in the premises. The principal defects 
are softening and running, the complete lack of mould development, the abnormal 
development of green markings, bitter taste, surface cracks, abnormal coloration, 
soapy appareance, putrification and the presence of pseudo markings. 
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White Gorgonzoea or “ Panneronk of Lodi. 

In the district of Lodi and in Chiara d’Adda, a kind of stracchino has 
been manufactured for some time. This differs from all other types in the method 
of preparation and in the organoleptic characteristics of the curd, and only in 
external appearance does it resemble the green marked " Gorgonzola this is 
the '' pannerone of Lodi also known as White Gorgonzola, 

The method of preparation differs completely from that of ordinary Gorgon¬ 
zola. Pannerone is made with only one curd, not salted, submitted to a forced 
fermentation, that is to say, accelerated by means of heat. According to Corn- 
alba, ** pannerone ” is prepared in the following manner::- 

Warm whole milk, taken immediately after milking, is curdled in a receptacle 
heated to 25-30^0, in order to obtain coagulation in 20-30 minutes. The curd 
is cut with the “ spannarola or skimmer, and separated from the whey; the 
curd is then lifted out in the cloth and divided into moulds, 25 to 30 cm. in height. 
The cloth is then removed and the moulds are arranged on an inclined board 
(drainer) in an atmosphere considerably heated by a stove or by steam. The 
temperature, must be kept constant and be continually maintained at 25 to 
300C. 

The moulds are turned twice a day. At the end of three or four days, the 
cheeses are removed from their moulds and placed on shelves, a temperature of 25 
to 39®C being constantly maintained. The cheeses are turned twice a day. At 
the end of 10 to 12 days of forcing, the cheeses are ripe and are taken into low 
temperature storage (5 to looC). 

The cheese has a whitish-yellow rind, the texture is firm, soft and melts in 
the mouth. During the course of ripening, a considerable solubilisation of the 
casein occurs, and the cheese develops a buttery aspect, which starts in the centre 
extends towards the exterior, and is gradually produced in the whole cheese. 
The cheese has a slight odour of butyric and capric acids and this is the moment 
when the cheese should be eaten. On maturing it develops a shaq> taste and 
an unpleasant smell, due to the formation of free volatile acids and ammonia. 

** Pannarone is one of the cheeses with the highest fat content. The pro¬ 
portion of fatty substances always exceeds 50 per cent, of the dry matter, and in 
certain seasons, during which the milk is very rich in fats, it attains as much 
as 55 and 56 per cent. 

According to Corn alba, the chemical composition of two samples of well- 
ripened cheese is as follows: 

Water: 42.340 = 44.020 per cent; dry matter: 57.660 per cent. = 55.980 
per cent.; fats: 31.500 per cent. = 30.500 per cent; casein: 23.710 per cent = 
22.830 per cent.; ash: 3.490 per cent. = 2.605 per cent.; fat (percentage of dry 
matter): 54.620 per cent. = 54.930 per cent. 

Pannerone is consumed in Lombardy and in even greater quantities in 
Venetia. It is also exported to Germany, Austria and Poland, where it is popular 
owing to its special flavour. 


E. Gasser. 
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Publications consuUaded: 

Arnaxjdi G., Sui penicllli del gorgonzola - Nota I. — Bolletiino delVIstituto Sieroie-^ 
fapico Milanese, Fasc. I, 1Q27. 

Arnaudi G., Sui penlcilli del gorgonzola - Nota II. — Zymologia, Chimica dei Col- 
loidi e degli Zuccheri, a. Ill, N. i, Bologna 1928. 

Bondiow M., Contributo alio studio sulla maturazione dei formaggi erborinati italiani 
con speciale riguardo al gorgonzola. — Annali delVIstituto Sperimentale di Caseifido, 
I,odi 1931, N. 1-2, p. 39-60. 

Carbone D., La maturazione dei formaggi erborinati italiani. — La Nuova Agricol- 
tura, Roma 1928, N. 3. 

CORNAEBA G., La tecnica della fabbricazione del gorgonzola, Casale 1909, C. Cassone 
ed., p. 42. 

CoRNAEBA G., Panerone lodigiano o gorgonzola bianco. — Latte e Latticini, Lodi, 
maggio 1934, 5 » P- 

FascetTi G., La pseudo erborinatura dello stracchino gorgonzola. — Annuario della 
R, Stazione Sperimentale di Caseificio dt Lodi, Lodi 1899. 

Fascrtti G., Sul formaggio di Castelinagno. — Annali delVIstituto Sperimentale di 
Caseificio di Lodi, Vol. IV, p. 240, Lodi. 

Gorini G., Ricerehe sopra ima grave malattia del formaggio gorgonzola. — Regia 
Accademia dei Lincei, Vol. 17, serie 5, fasc. 8, Roma 1908. 

Gorini G., Ricerehe bacteriologiche sui formaggio Gorgonzola. — R. Accademia dei 
Lincei, Vol. XV, serie V, fasc. 5, Roma 1906. 

Giuffrida G., Impianti di deodorazioiie applicati all'industria della maturazione dei 
formaggi gorgonzola. — Igiene Moderna, Genova 1933, N. 6. 

Menozzi a. e Mxjsso G., Ricerehe sulla composizione degli stracchini. — Annuario 
della R. Stazione di Caseificio di Lodi, Lodi 1877-1878. 

Remondino Carlo., II fonnaggio di Castelinagno — UAlpina, S. A. Tip. ed., Cuneo. 
(sans date; a probablement paru aprC>s 1922). 

Samarani P'., Culture selezionate di Penicillhim glaucum, per la produzione del verde 
del gorgonzola. — Annuario della R. Stazione Sperimentale di Caseificio di Lodi, 
Lodi 1909. 

Savini B., Sulla maturazione del formaggio gorgonzola. — Annali delVIstituto Speri- 
mentale di Caseificio di Lodi, Lodi 1935, fasc. 5-6, p. 145-150. 

Savini B., II «gorgonzola » e gli altri formaggi erborinati. Comitato Nazionale per 
il Latte e .suoi derivati, Roma 1936, p. 5-183. 

VenTureeei C., Studio di alcimi tipi di penicilli. — Bolletiino delVIstituto Sieroterapico 
Milanese, Milano, dicembre 1925. 


MEDICINAL AND AROMATIC PLANTS 


The iNTERNAtlONAE FEDERATION FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRODUCTION, 
UTHJSATION AND COMMERCE OF MEDICINAL, AROMATIC AND SIMILAR-PLANTS. — This 
Federation is now carrying out an enquiry into the manuring of medicinal plants, and 
has forwarded to the organizations concerned in dhfferent countries two reports on 
the subject, entitled « Diingungsversuche mit Arzneipflanzen», by Professors O. Dafkrt 
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and W. HiMMEtBAXJR, and « Bedeutung und Entwicklungsmoglichkeit der Arneipflan- 
zenkultur » by Dr. W. Hecht, together with the following letter and questionnaire:— 
" I have the honour to forward you my report on the manuring of medicinal 
plants (presented at Brussels, 1035). If there should happen to be in your country 
any studies on manures which I have not mentioned, will you kindly inform me of 
them. 

I would also request you to reply to the following questions — 

What is the manure employed in your country for medicinal plants ’ - - I'arm 
manure ? — Mineral fertilisers ? — What are the mineral fertilisers used ? — What 
results have been observed ? — Growth of the plants ? — Increase in value ^ 

Are special manures adopted in your country for the different medicinal plants ^ 

( signed ) Dr. W. Himmki^baur 
Secretary General 
(Vienna II, Trunnerstrasse 1-3) 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


Genetics. 

The 7TH IXTERNATIONAI^ CoxciRESS QF CiEXEXics — This Congress will be held 
in the U. S. S. R., i<)37, probably at Moscow*, during the second half of August. The 
Organizing Committee consists of the following membres President A J. Muraeov 
~ Vice-Presidentts-N. I V a viEov and V. b. Komarov - Secretary (rcneral S. G. Dkvit 
(B. Kaluzhskaya 75, Moscow, S S. R ). ICxperts and specialists in genetics are 
invited to take part in this Congress. Communications and summaries must be for- 
wrarded to the Secretary General as above before 13 February, K)37. Information on 
the Congress programme, rules of admission, accommodation facilities, means of trans¬ 
port etc., is now' being drawni up. The programme also includes excursions in different 
regions of XT. S. S. R. 

N. V. G. 

The Imperial Bitieau of peaxt gexktics. — Although the Imperial Bureau 
of Plant Genetics is not an international organization, it could be taken as an exami:)le 
by many so-called international institutions since the enormous extent of the British 
Phnpire provides a veritable universal field of action 

The Imperial Bureau of Plant (kinetics is, of its kind a model international agri¬ 
cultural institution. Its practical and scientific value is \ cry high indeed and a closer 
examination of its organization and functions appear clearly desirable. As a basis for 
such a review there may well be taken the report presented by Dr. P. S. PIUDSox (♦) 
to the Fortieth Congress of the International Institute of Documentation (Copenhagen, 
September, 1935) which contains a number of ideas and observations worthy of note. 

The foundation of the Imperial Agricultural Bureaux was the successful outcome 
of the Imperial Conference of 1927 (London). Eight Bureaux covering the various 


(•) B' P. S. Hudson, The Imperial Bureau of Plant (Venetics, In^litut International dc Docu- 
menfation (InsiUut International de BxbUographu) ' Le Con^rc$ du Quarantenatre, Copenhagen 9-24 
September 1955. 
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branchea of agricultural science have been founded and distributed in such a way that 
each was established in a centre of special research. Thus for example, the Bureau of 
Plant Genetics has been attached to the well-known Plant Breeding Institute at Cam¬ 
bridge University, 

The purpose of the Imperial Agricultural Bureaux, as Mr. Hudson States, is to 
act as a clearing house for agricultural information emanating from a most extensive 
area and from widely differing sources. 

Their chief purpose is to collect, summarize and render accessible to a large number 
of readers, the enormous mass of agricultural literature published throughout the world. 
The great importance of this work will be understood when it is considered that during 
the course of 1930, in the sole domain of plant breeding alone (not including pure cyto¬ 
logy and genetics), no less than 4025 pages were issued. It follows that a specialist 
who may desire to follow closely all the publications relating to his l>ranch of study, 
although one that is rather limited, should read every day about 11 printed pages. It 
is, moreover, indispensable that a conscientious research worker, who wishes to keep 
himself up-to-date, should keep in touch, not only with all events occurring in the field 
restricted to his speciality, but also with the progress accomplished in all agricultural 
sciences. Thus difficulties become insurmountable, since the number of publications 
to be consulted surpasses the capacity of any individual while the question of languages 
adds a further complication. 

Before the Great War, the inteniational scientific world adopted practically exclu¬ 
sively languages recognized as being of j^ractical use to the world at large To-day it is 
quite otherwise. The nationalist spirit, which has become diffused tliroughout the world, 
has also made its influence felt in the quite neutral sphere of agricultural science. Every 
country now employs, with a certain sense of satisfaction, its own language, and it is 
not unusual, to cite .some chance examples, to find works of international value, written 
in Ukrainian, Hungarian, Finnish, Portuguese, etc , not to mention the numerous publi¬ 
cations appearing in Russian, and even more frequently in J apanese and Chinese. 

It is here that the work of the Bureau begins In the first place, all agricultural 
publications, wherever appearing throughout the world, are collected, they are then 
registered and classified in a card index according to the universal decimal system. 
Experience has shown that a collection restricted to the titles of the publications has 
a limited value only. A list of titles conveys very little idea as to the contents of the 
studies and is no remedy for the linguistic difficulty. For tliis reason, therefore, since 
1930, the Bureau of Plant (Genetics publishes a quarterly periodical, which gives wSum- 
maries in English of all studies regarding improvement, genetics and cytology of culti¬ 
vated plants including forest species l*u]>licatioiis in Russian and other less known 
languages arc treated in fuller detail. These «Plant Breeding Abstracts^ may be con- 
dered as model examples of their kind, they have found favour with experts tliroughout 
the whole world and are a very effective means of making known throughout the world 
tlie results of the experiments of practical workers and of scientific research students. 
Thus a most valuable service is rendered to the agricultural world. 

Each official of the Bureau is a si)t'Talist in the field of study to which he is assigned. 
The geographical position of the Bureau, situated at the centre of genetic research, 
allows the progress of the work carried out, alike in the laboratories and in the experi¬ 
ment fields, to be followed at first hand. The officials are also kept in close touch 
with the experts working at the Centre itself as well as with many members of the system 
of Experiment Stations throughout the Empire, who, when on leave, pay vdsits to the 
Centre and to the Bureau. 



This permanent contact with the vital current of research work is of particular 
value when replies are required for the numerous questions which reach the Bureau. 
For those of a bibliographical nature, which are the most frequent, the card, index, 
carefully kept up-to-date, constitutes an ideal basis. 

Certain other questions as they arise are sometimes on general interest: a collec¬ 
tive reply is then made, taking the form of the publication of monographs on the sub¬ 
jects in question which, while avoiding any criticism on the part of the writer, give a 
S3mthesis of all the works which have appeared on the particular subject during past 
years. Thus, the Bureau has published some extremely important and useful general 
reviews, as for example, the brochures dealing with vernalisation, the detemiination 
of the baking quality of wheat, plant improvement in U. S. S. R., etc. 

In conclusion, reference should also be made to the Translation Service, which is 
employed in giving detailed analyses or full translations of certain specially important 
works written in little known languages. The translations are cyclostyled and made 
available for those concerned. 

Thus, the Bureau fulfils a twofold function consisting in the assembling of the 
results of the studies accomplished throughout the whole world and in so making 
them generally known as to serve the progress of world agriculture. 

N. V. G. 


Viticulture. 

1ST International GRArE and Grape Juice Congress (Tunis, 18-23 October, 
1936). — The Congress made the following recommendations. 

(1) That, in the various countries, producing table grapes, the ampelographic 
study of the principal vines cultivated should be undertaken, special attention being 
given to synonymy. This study, wherever it has not yet been arranged, may be en¬ 
trusted to committees representative of important wine growing associations, in colla¬ 
boration witli official technical services. 

(2) That the results obtained in the different coimtries should be centralised 
in the International Wine Office, who will submit them to the special Sub-Committee, 
establi.shed by the Lausanne Congress, \\dthin the Permanent International Wine Grow¬ 
ing Committee, with a view to their publication in the Bulletin of the I. W. O. 

B) In respect of grapes: 

(1) The, Congre.ss, adhering to the principle of quality attainment, recommends 
the producing nations to study for discussion at the 2nd Congress, the following points. 

(a) Pvstablishment of a list of vines warranting the appellation of table grapes 
(h) Establishment of a list of dual purpose vines (for table or vintage pur¬ 
poses) which may be used for table consumption either, unrestrictedly, or when a 
shortage of the former occurs. 

(c) Limitation of consignments on the market of grapes purely for vintage pur¬ 
poses not included on the preceding lists. 

(2) That the producers in all wine growing countries should endeavour to decrease 
the cost price and to improve the quality of table grapes; these are the two factors for 
a successful increase in the consumption of the grape and its derivatives. 

(3) That the Governments of the wine growing coimtries should be invited to 
pronounce, at the earliest possible moment, on the laws, decrees, and ordinances relat- 
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ing to the regulation of the maturity standard of the grape, and the establishment of 
these standards according to each district of production and each variety of vine^ 

(4) That, under the aegis of the International Wine Office, an International Tech¬ 
nical Committee should be fonned for the purpose of submitting to the 2nd Internat¬ 
ional Table Grape Congress, a draft of international agreement for the control of table 
grape maturity. 

(C) In respect of ratsins: 

That the production and consumption of raisins should be encouraged and increased, 
especially, in North Africa and in all countries having a Mussulman population, where 
raisins are in great demand 

(D) In respect of grape juices 

(1) That the methods of preparing grape juices should ensure the maximum 
maintenance of the properties and characteristics of the grape, in conformity with the 
decisions of the French Academ> of Medicine, on 2() May, 1030. An endeavour should 
be made, by improvement in technique, to reduce temporarily, in practice, the quantity 
of sulphurous anliydride allowed to 100 mg ol total SO^ per litre. 

(2) That every product represented as ha\ing a high vitamin content should 
be tested by biological experiments carried out in an Official I^aboratory under the con¬ 
trol of the Public Authorities. 

(3) In consideration of the nutriti\ e and therapeutic qualities and flavour already 
verified in standardized grape juices prepared according to the most up-to-date scien¬ 
tific, industrial and hj’gienic methods, that an extensive propaganda should be carried 
out in order to ensure an increased consumption. 

(B) In respect of the nutritive and theiapeutic uilue of the grape' 

(1) The Congress, having verified the considerable progress, effected as much 
in the production as in the consumption of grajie juice, record with satisfaction, that it 
is now possible to produce under favourable economic conditions, a grape juice giving 
a complete guarantee to the medical profession and to the consumer, for use as an hygienic 
nutritive beverage, resolves 

To commission the International Wine Oflice, through the agency of its Scientific 
and Medical Committees, which shall lie assisted b\ specialists, to i)roceed to laboratory 
research work, in order to establish the conformity of grape juice, standardised by 
the various processes, wdth the desiderata of modern therapeutic science. 

(2) That grape cures should be increased in every country, under the control of 
the medical profession, on taking into consideration the interest attached not only to 
grape cures, but also to uvo-thermal and helio-uval treatments. 

(3) Doctors of the 14 countries represented at the Tunis Congress, affirm the uti¬ 
lity of grapes and grape juice both for under-nourished peoples and for world public 
health, and request the >Section of Hygiene at the League of Nations to ensure the 
diffusion of studies relating to an increase in consumption of grapes and grape juices, 
syrups or grape concentrates in any or jireparatioii. 

(F) In respect of concentrated musts 

(i) That, under the control of the International Wine Office, a committee sliould 
be instituted for the purpose of ascertaining the value of the various processes and ap¬ 
paratus for concentration, in order that the value of the methods of orocedure and the 
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apparatus, with every indispensable scientific guarantee, may be established in res* 
pect of:— 

(a) costs, including depreciation and upkeep of the apparatus; 

(b) the organoleptic qualities of the products obtained; 

{c) the standardisation of the constituents; 

{d) the elimination of free sulphurous anhydride; 

(e) the possibility of partial deacidification. 

(2) That the use of concentrated musts in wine making should be increased in order 
to give an impetus to this industry, resulting in a reduction in costs and an improvement 
in technique, these conditions being necessary for the success of the new movement 
towards non-alcoholic nutritive products. This technique must not adversely affect the 
production of quality wines. 

(3) That, under the patronage of the Governments concerned, and under the 
aegis of the International Wine Oiffice, an institution should be founded in North Africa, 
for the purpose of popularizing among Mussulman peoples, the consumption of nutritive 
products derive<l from grape concentrates. 

(G) In respect of propaganda: 

{ I) That every country producing grapes and grape juice should carry out an inten¬ 
sive propaganda as much in the producing countries as in those which are consumers, 
in favour of a increased sale in grapes and grape juice 

(2) That, on occasion of the 1937 Exhibition, an international grape and grape 
juice festival, under the aegis of the International Wine Office, should be organised 
with the concurrence of all the wine growing foreign countries taking part m 
the Exhibition. 

(3) That the stands for the .sampling of grapes and grape juice in the centres of 
consumption should be increased, and that these stands should be placed imder muni¬ 
cipal and syndical control, so as to serve as an example to the trade These stand •n 
must only show first quality prochicts, and will serve to bring before consumers liter¬ 
ature containing information, explaining the alimentary, hygienic and therapeutic \ alue 
of the grape. 

(4) That general reports or clinic experiments made by physicians or specialists 
should be made knowm nationally and internationally, in order to obtain all information 
from the medical profession interested in this question and suitable for contributing 
to its success. 

(5) That, in all wduc growing coimtries, the storage of grapes should be ensured 
in order to bring about a greater consumption, and for this purpOvSe, the different Gov¬ 
ernments of wine growing countries shonld encourage the establishments of cold storage 
rooms. 

(6) That the Ministers for National Defence of the different countries should be 
requested to provide in the reserve stocks for the army, navy and air force, a reserve 
quantity of concentrated musts and raisins 

(7) That in armies comprising Mussulman soldiers, rations of grape juice should 
be provided. 

(8) That in every country, the Services for Fraud Prevention should exercise a 
vigilant supervision witli regard to any fraudulent practice on the wholesale markets 
and also in the centres of consumption. 

(9) That the Governments should be requested to examine the demarcation of. 
regions in cases where conditions of appellations of origin of different grape varieties 
might be established. 



(xo) That in every coimtry an improvement in transport should be effected in 
respect of:— 

(а) utilisation of 2 ton trucks for transport of table grapes in unimportant 
centres of consumption; 

(б) generalisation in the use of refrigerator trucks; 

(c) the organisation of grape transhipments at the ports, ensuring the provision 
of the plant required and the special hendling of isothermic containers. 

(it) That an acceleration in the transport of grapes should be studied in order 
to ensure maximum freshness to the consumer. 

(12) That, in every country, the transport of grape juices should be assimilated 
to that of other fruit juices or mineral waters, because of the necessity of bottling in 
the actual production areas. 

(13) That Gastronomic Societies should insist on the inclusion of grapes in the 
baskets of fruit which are served to them 

(14) That the Gastronomic Societies should register grape juices among the bever¬ 
ages supplied to their members 


(H) In respect of the consumption of grapes and grape juice tn Mussulman centres :— 

The Congress, taking, as a basis the ver\* interesting communication of Caid Lajimi 
on the products derived from the grape, considered from a Mussulman point of view, 
notes that from the scientific and economic discussions which have taken place, it 
follows that the progress in the teclmique of grape juice preparation permits the ob- 
tainment, under economic conditions, of a grape juice free from any trace of ferment¬ 
ation and which maintains all the alimentary, hygienic and therapeutic values of the 
grape; 

Considering the suitability of instituting systematic propaganda in every Mussulman 
country in order to make known the recognised qualities of grape juice; 

Considering the endeavour already made by wine growing institutions for the pur¬ 
pose of increasing the grape juice industry and grape juice consumption, especially 
in Tunis and in North Africa; 

Reccommends: 

That the notice of the Tunisian Public Authorities should be drawn to tlie uti¬ 
lity of an extensive and useful propaganda for grape juice, grape concentrates and 
raisins among the population of the Regency, by dedicating thereto part of the sub¬ 
sidies taken from the Fund established by the Decree of 3 July, 1935. 


Tropical and Sub-tropical Crops. 

Officj^ of Supplementary Crops in Morocco ~~ This Office has been recently 
founded for the purpose of centralising in a single organisation, acting in full agreement 
with the Administration of the Protectorate and with its assistance, the elements which 
are essential in view of the introduction and diffusion in Morocco of the most suitable 
supplementary crops for this country. 

This Office includes 4 section: (i) Textiles — (2) Oil yielding plants — (3) Medi¬ 
cinal and perfume yielding plants — (4) Arboriculture. 
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BOOK NOTICES • 

Cere ales 

VON SlVKRS & Happenrichter, IJnser taglich Brot, 112 pp 10 illustrations, 8 plates 
in colour. Essen 1936, Essener Verlagsanstalt 

To the title Our daily bread the AA, have added the sub-title of Life history 
of rye The readers, in fact, obtain a very vivid and realistic idea of the plant cycle 
of rye, from the period of sowing up to harvesting The scientist and the artist have 
combined to present, under a popular and imaginative form the marvels of the life- 
cycle of this humble plant, which supplies the food of millions of mankind, both pro¬ 
ducers and consumers It is to all these people who unthinkingly profit by lowly cereal 
that the AA address themselves, giving a concise description of the plant processes which 
form the basis of our gjimentation. 

The text develops with the interest of a film, and the readers see the seed, so^\^l b> 
the farmer in the soil, still dormant, but already responding to the first movements 
of awakening tife The A then describe the anatomical and and morphological struc¬ 
ture of the seed, germination process, cytological system of the cell, division of the 
nucleus cells, and also the physiological phenomena of enzyme activity, osmosis and 
sap movement 

Under the guidance of the authors, the reader follows the young plant throughout 
the seasons Proportionately as the season advances, the state of growth which char¬ 
acterises the plant cycle and the processes which take place are described 

Winter arrives and growth is suspended this is the period of repose Spring re¬ 
turns and growth recommences the young plant absorbs winter and nutrient elements 
through its roots, by means of the leaves, phytosynthesis and respiration take place, 
vegetative development of the plant, which then passes to the reproductix e stage The 
flowering gi\es the AA an opportunity of describing m an interesting manner the “mys¬ 
tery of reproduction ’ They explain tlie process of pollinisation. cross fertilisation 
the fonnation and ripening of the seed Some pages deal wnth distascs of tye, ergot 
and rust in particular In this way the AA conclude the description of the plant cycle 
after a study of all its phases 

The text of the whole book is animated bv a profound artistic feeling wdiich makes 
its reading as attractive as that of a novel, and the reader will forgive the AA if these 
flights of fancy may perhaps affect scientific exactitude 

The b(K)k concludes with a carefully wTitten index which gives an excellelit and 
detailed explanation of the scientific terms used In respect of printing and illustrations 
this work has been remarkably well-prepared. 

X V O 


Medicinal Plants 

G. Antonelu, Le piante che ftdanno la salute, 490 pp , 06 fig Roma 193^. Fede¬ 
rico Pustet, editore. 

The object of this book is to make known to the uninitiated in medicinal science 
those plants having the most useful medicinal properties for the cure of various ailments. 


Under this heading arc included short synopses of books received for review 
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In View of its general circulation, the A., has purposely avoided mention of any poison^ 
ous plants which should only be be employed if prescribed by a doctor. The mumber 
< of plants studied, therefore, is very limited; however, there are more than sufficient 
for practical purposes. 

In the first part of this treatise, several pages deal with an historical review of 
the utility of medicinal plants, followed by some rules on different preparations indicated 
in the volume, and a short technical vocabolary. 

Part 1 (i66 pages) treats of edible medicmal plants and some other well-known 
plants ; these are arranged in alphabetical order according to the Italian names. The 
A. gives for each composition - alimentary value - internal and external use - different 
preparations (decoction, infusion, poultices, etc) — nature of the ailments in which a 
cure is effected — dosage employed — all other information which the A considers 
of use. 

Part II (212 pages) deals with the lesser known wild and cultivated plants in Italy, 
and also imported plants. The contents are arranged alphabetically, but in the order 
of the Latin names of the plants. 

In the following 45 pages, the A. gives pharmaceutical information for use in the 
home, he gives the formulae of some preparations, notes the most common ailments 
and their curative herbal treatment and arranges the plants according to their medicinal 
properties. 

The book concludes with 3 mdices an index of the plants mentioned, an alphabe¬ 
tical index of plants mentioned and their common names and a general alphabetical 
index 

D K. 


Tobacco 

Buckner H , Die Biochemie des Tabaks, 446 pp , 33 illustrations Berlin Tf)3(>, 
Verlagsbuchhandlung Paul Parey 

In every country engaged in tobacco cultivation, either because of economic requi¬ 
rements or purely for scientific purposes, a considerable number of publications have 
accumulated in the course of years, they contain a vast amount of observations and 
information, but, there is a lack of correlation between them and a want of comiection 
between the physiological processes occurring, on the one hand, in the plant during 
its growth, and on the other, in the leaf of the tobacco plant, up to its transformation 
into the commercial product. 

For this reason, the A has made a detailed study of the different scattered and 
often not easily accessible publications, and, guided by a long scientific and practical 
experience in the laboratory, has endeavoured to weld together all the information 
available on the composition of tobacco, the formation and transformation of the dif¬ 
ferent components, from the moment of their formation in the living plant up to their 
utilisation. 

The first chapter deals with carbohydrates It contains, inter aha, a particularily 
interesting accoimt of hemicelluloses (pectins and pentosans) and of cellulose An 
explanation is given of the latest views on the cytological structure of the cellular mem¬ 
brane of the plants and its transformation terminating in lignification, a process which 
is of the highest importance not only in tobacco production, but also, in a general way, 
in the domain of plant production. 

Among the nitrogenous compounds, nicotine, naturally, is the most important; 
this question is treated in full detail from a scientific as well as from a practical point 
of view 



^Tke sacceeding chapters deal with organic acids, colouring matters, tannins, essen¬ 
tial oils and resins, mineral salts, and finally the question of acidity and bufier action. 

According to the A., an exact knowledge of the bio-chemistry of tobacco is indispen¬ 
sable for the chemical determination of tobacco quality, because on this depends the 
solution of this problem, wliich is the main purpose of the work carried out by the A., 
and with which this publication is mainly engaged. 

The A. has made every effort to render the analysis of tobacco as detailed and exact 
as possible in order to determine the organoleptic qualities of amoke The method 
of examining tobacco is given is full details. It is in this chapter, by far the longest 
and most important of this work, that the A has summarised the results of the consi¬ 
derable amount of scientific and practical research work which he had carried out in 
his capacity as Director of the Scientific Laboratory for Cigarette Manufacture “Hans 
Neuerburg ’* ((Germany), work which has enabled him, if, not to solve definitely, at least 
to approach, with every possibility of success, the difficult problem of the chemical de¬ 
termination of tobacco quality. 

N V ( T 


Viticulture. 

L. Dottarche, Le ratsiti de table dans le monde, VII — 134 pp., preface de M K 
Barthe , Paris 1Q36 Librairie universitaire, J (ramber. 

ThivS book written on the occasion of the rst International Grape and frrape Juice 
Congress (Tunis, October, gives concise information on the production and con¬ 

sumption of table grapes. The book opens with some general remarks on the situation 
of table grapes throughout the world, with a statistical table of this production. 
Then follows the principal chapter in which the A discusses the question of table 
grapes in 57 different countries and gives for each country statistical information on the 
regions under this cultivation, production, exportation, customs duties in force, selling 
prices, propaganda in favour of an increase in consumption (grape stations and grape 
festivals), markets for fresh grape juice and concentrates, etc. 

In conclusion an account is given of the work accomplished in the various Inter¬ 
national Congresses by the International Wine Office since its establishment in 1028, 
for the purpose of developing production and extending consumption of table grapes. 

D K 


Sugar Industry. 

Ricerche della Staztone spertmentale Zucchert (R. XTiiiversita degli studi di Padova), 
Vol II, 212 p. Padova 1036. Libreria editrice A. Draghi di (t Randi 

A report of experiments of some interest carrieii out during 1936 under the super¬ 
vision of Prof. Domenico Meneguini. The following articles are comprised in this 
work: 

- NovUd net campo deirmdustna saccanjera, by D. Menkgiiini. - - i) Data on world 
production of sugar from beetroot and sugar-cane. Beet growers’ and sugar manufac¬ 
turers* associations in Italy. Their mode of operation and effect — 2) Selection of 
beet seed in Italy; improvement in the commercial value of beetroot. -- Standards of 
selection in sugar beet: weight of roots, sugar content, percentage of ash and of harmful 
nitrogen. Determination of amino-nitrogen by means of a new tjqje of colorimeter with 
photoelectric cell, — 3) New departures in the process of sugar manufacture: A) Diffu- 
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Sion: variations in sb&pe and measurements of diffusers; association of the process of 
diSnaion with that of scalding («scottatura») the cossettes. Hecent methods of diffu¬ 
sion by continuous counter-jet, by which a rapid and more complete extraction of thn 
cassettes and a high degree of purity of the concentrated juices are obtained. Exteff 
sive application of the up-to-date continuous diffusion methods of Ox^iKR and Bbeoj^ 
(prench, Italian and Belgian sugar factories and refineries) — B) Clariffcation of the 
juice; the following are described a) the Tbatini system ; b) flocculation of the colloids 
by sulphurous anhydride, and the use of a special helicoidal stirrer, selectivity and capil¬ 
lary activity of active charcoal rapid and complete decoloration of the juice; — C) 
Crystallisation of the sugar . methods and apparatus for measuring simultaneously the 
pressure and temperatme during condensation of the syrup crystalline particles, increase 
and purity of the saccharose crystals — D) Fuel alcohol obtained from sugarbeet. 
Enlargement of establishments for the fermentation and distillation of molasses in Italv. 
Increase in the production of alcohol obtained from starch yielding plants and other 
plants yielding alcohol Fermentation of molasses (lactic, butyric, acetonic, citric, 
etc ) Glycero-ferraentation and installation Bibliography 

Rtcerche sulla costituzione del sacratosw by S Bezzi 

II comportamento dei sughz net diagramma pH-CaO by P. MENEGHINI and 
I SOROATO 

Vinfluenza noctva dei composti azotaii nella lavorazione by I SoR(;aTo — Effect 
caused by non-eliminable nitrogen on the purification of the juices, molasses yield and 
difficulties of operation Harmful effect of amido-mtrogen with natural u eak alkalinity. 

Sulla deierminaztone colonmetr'ica det composti azoiatt nella bietola, by I. Sorgatg. 

— Copper hydrate method and Stankk Paiti,\s method Content in non-sugar nitro¬ 
gen and comparison between Italian, (»ermaii, Hungarian and Czechoslovakian beets 

Composti azotati e valore tetnologtco della btetola, by I Sorgato — Quantitative 
values and the form in which nitrogen is tound in beet-root in order to indicate the 
influence in technology Diminution of nitrogen content so as to improve the beetroot, 
diminution of soluble nitrogen, nitrogen and beet production capacity relation between 
nitrogen and sugar Bibliography 

Sopra la vanabtlitd nel tennre in azoto ammtnuo nella bietola, by I SoRGATo 
Formation of reducing sugars Conditions which affect the inversion and decompo¬ 
sition of saccharase in refiner} svrups 

Sulla uHhzzaztone del ^alino pofassico, b\ D, Mkneghini Study on the frac¬ 
tional crystallisation of potassic salme resulting from the fennentation of the beet. 
Separation of the salts (sulphates, chlorides, carbonates) Production of sulphates 
by alkaline carbonates and gypsum 

Sulla deierminaztone delVacqua nelValcool assoluto d'lndusina, by L BoREhiJNl 

— Apparatus for the exact determination of water in industrial absolute alcohol. 
Modification of the method of Schutz and KGArniTZ Bibliography 

G S. 

Cheeses 

Elia Savini, // « Gorgonzola » e git aliri formaggi erborinati, 183 p , 17 fig , Rome 
1936-XIV, Soc. Arte della Stampa. 

This monograph, the work of the Director of the Cheese Experiment Institute 
at Eodi, is designed to meet long felt want, no important work so far having been 
dedicated to the study of Gorgonzola. 

It is well-known that Gorgonzola is a blue cheese produced from cows’ milk, 
and that it is of considerable importance from a commercial point of view. The pro- 



ductlon^ tlie exact value of whiclt is difficult to estimate (about loo million lires), 
i$ carried out chiefly in Milan, Pavia, Vercelli, Como 

The A. has studied in detail the technology of the Gorgonzola, with particular 
iliference to ripening and refining. After giving details on the chemical composition 
of the cheese and on the moulds employed, he enters on a discussion of the impor¬ 
tance of the production and of the export trade 

Other blue cheeses are then reported with indications on their characteristics 
and method of production, such are the Castelmagno, Pannerone of I^odi, Roquefort, 
and cheeses of lesser importance (Gex, Septmoncel, Sassenage, Mont-Cenis, Bleus 
d*Auvergne, Stilton, Wensleydale) 

The volume is profusely illustrated, written in a clear, concise and attractue 
style, and possesses a useful index 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 

Books. 


(tcneral 

Hansen,} undG Fischer GescliichtederDeutschen Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft 
Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1036 XV, 494 p 
RpYAi, AGRICTT^TURAL SOCIETY OF Bngi,and The Farmer’s guide to agricultural 
research m 1935 London. [J Truscott], [1936], 229 p 


Plant Protection 

Sharpi^ES, A Diseases and pests of the rubber tree Tyondon, MacMillan & oP, 
1936 xvii, 480 p 


Cfop^ of lemperat Pegion<; 

FtoteATiON PRAN9AISE D’jftcoNOMiE Ai<PESTRE L’econoiiiie alpestre fran^aise. 

ann^e. 193b. Paris, Berger-I^e\Tault. 193b, 82 p 
Rossini, S La tutela dell’economia risiera nella politica corporativa Milano, Stampa 
periodica italiana, 1936, 185 p. 

Tropical and Subtropical C rop^ 

Ai,varado, J. Tratado de caficultura practica Guatemala, C A, [Tip nacionaJ|, 
1936. v 2. 703 p. 

Cotton year book of the New York cotton exchange 1936 prepared under 
the direction of AtSTON H, Garside. New York, [\'an Rees Press], 1936 249 p. 

' Horticulture. 

Grainger, J. Garden sdence. London, University of London press, [1935] 265 p. 
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Forestry, 

Oxford. Univbrsitv. Department of forestry. Forest bibliography, to arat De»’t* 
cember, 1933. Oxford, Hall, 1936. 


Rural Engineering. 

Pagano, G. e G. Daniei,. Architettura rurale italiana. Milano, U. Hoepli, [1936], 
140 p. (Quademi deUa Triennale). 


Agricultural Industries, 

Bei^Trami, G. L#a filatura del cotone. Maiiuale teorico pratico. 3* edizione ridotta 
a cura dell'Ing. Luigi Toneixi. Milano, U. Hoepli, 1937. XV, 447 p. (Manual! 
Hoepli). 


Various. 

KoeoniaIv-Handees-Adressbuch. Mandatsgebiete in Afrika. 1936. 19. Jahrgang. 
Hrsg. vom Kolonial-Wirtschaftlichen Komitee, bearbeitet vom Dr. AUGUST 
Marcus. Berlin-Wilmersdorf, W. Susserott Verlag. 1936. 368 p. 

Quinto Congresso nazionaIvE di chimica i*ura ED APPEiCATA a cura del Prof, 
Do^nico Marotta, Sardegna 2^ aprile-5 magglo 1935. Atti. Roma, 1936, 
979 p. 

Royai, society of Western Australia. Journal, v. 21. 1934-35. Perth, F. W. 
Simpson, 1935. 151 p. 

Periodicals (i), (2), (3). 

Agriculture. Revue mensuelle scientifique, tecnique, pratique, v. 4, 1936. T^h6- 
ran. 18 rials int.; 8 shillings etr (Departcment de Tagriculture). 

Argentina. Junta nacional del algoddn \Publicaci6n\ n° i, 1935. irr. Buenos Aires. 
(Ministerio de agricultura). 

BalgaRvSKI tioutioun. Le tabac bulgare Der bulgarische Tabak. v. i, 1936, mens. 
vSofia. (Saiouz na tioutiounotargovtsite v Balgariia. Union des commer9ants de 
tabac en Bulgarie Verband der Tabakhandler in Bulgarien). fText in Bulga» 
rian; contents in Bulgarian and French only]. 


(1) Previ'jtis list September 1936. To be coutinoed March 1937. 

(2) List of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweekly); bimens. (Uice monthly); biinestr. (every two months); 
dec. (every ten days); 6tr. (foreign price); f. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irT. ditegiilarjl, 
mens, (monthly); n® (number); N. S. (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daUy); sem. (half yeariy/; S. (ne* 
nes), V. (volume'; trim, (quarterly), 

(3) Between brackets [ 1 ] are given transUUons and explanatory notes not nppciirlftg in the title 
of the review. 
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BirtT&CBA, Tijdschrift voor de systematiek en de geografie der planten. A journal 
of planMaxonomy and plant-geography, v. i, 1934. Leiden. (Rijk^erba- 
rium). [Title in English also; articles in Dutch, English or Germany]. [For¬ 
merly: «Rijksherbarium Mededeelingen », 1-70]. 

BrisTOJ^. University. Department of agriculture and horticulture. Bulletin, n'> i, 
1927, Irr. 

CoMPTSS RRNDUS de TAssociation Internationale d*essais de semences. Proceedings 
of the International seed testing association. Mitteilungen der Intemationalen 
Vereinlgung fiir Samenkontrolle. v. i, 1925. 2 f. p. a. Copenhague. 

Danzig-Poi,EN~Korridor und Grenzgebiete. Eine Bibliographic mit besonderer 
Berdcksichtigimg von Politik und Wirtschaft. v. 4, 1935. irr. Danzig. 60 DG. 
(Landwirtschaftliches Institut der technischen Hoclischule. Abt. Wirtschafts- 
lehre). 

Feuili^ES d'informations oUicoles intemationales. v. i, 1936. mens. Rome. L. 30. 
(F^d^ration intemationale d*ol 4 iciiltiu:e). 

Indian tea association. [Puhhcations], n® i, 1901. irr. Calcutta. Prix variable 
par f 

Insect pest survey bulletin, v. 16, 1936. mens. Washington. (Bureau of entomo¬ 
logy and plant quarantine I'". S. Department of agriculture) ^Mimeographed]. 

Knijoven pregled. Mesetclmo bibliografsko spisanie. v. i, 1936. mens, sauf juil- 
let et aout. Sofia. Leva 50. int. Leva 100 etr. ^Book review Monthly biblio¬ 
graphic review]. 

LnArskT v^stnik. I^anarsky vestnik. Flachsanzeiger. Pro CSR. v. 3, 1036. mens. 
Praha. Ustfedni hi^fsky svaz. [Containing occasionally articles in Gennan 
also]. 

MEMEI.GEB1ET und baltische Staaten. Eine Bibliographic mit besonderer Beriiek- 
sichtigimg von Politik imd Wirtschaft. v. i, 1936, irr. Danzig. 15, DG p. f. 
(Landwirtschaftliches Institut der technischen Iloshcliule Abt. Wirtschafts- 
lehre). 

Michigan. University. School of forestry and conservation. Bulletin, n® r, 1932. 
Ann Arbor. 

New Zealand dairy exporter and farm home journal, v. 10, i935- mens. Welling¬ 
ton. (N. Z. Daily- produce exporter newspaper Co., Ltd.). 

Northern Rhodesia (^vemment gazette, v. 26, 1936. irr. Lusaka. 12s. int. 13s. 
6d. itr. 

Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibliography. (English edition), v. i, i 934 * Peiping. 
S3 int.; U. S. $1,50 to. (The Chinese national committee on intellectual 
co-operation, Shanghai). 

Revue marocaine des fruits & primeurs de TAfrique du Nord. v. 6, 193^- mens. 
Casablanca 30 fr. int.; 47 fr. to. 

Revue d'Oka. Agronomie-Mddedne v<^t 4 rinaire. v. 9, i935- mens. La Trappe, 
P. Q. 50 sous. [Up to Avril 1936, « Revue de Tinstitut agricole d’Oka et de 
r^ole de m^decine v^ttonaire de la Province de Quebec »]. 

Suomi. Valtion msuttalouskoetoiminnan. Tiedonantoja, n® 98, 1935 * Tikkurila. 
[Station d'essais agricole. Communication^, 

TeoUDY po prikladnoX botanike, genetike i selektsii. Seriia IV, Semenovedenis 
i semennoi kontrol. Bulletin of applied botany, genetics and plant breeding. 
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Series 4. Seed science and seed testing, v. i, 193^* Leningrad* prbc var. |iar 
fasc. (Vsesoionznaia Akademila s. kh. naouk im. V. I* Lenina* VsesoiouaBn}^ 
institout rastenievodstva. The Lenin Academy of agricultural sciences. Insti¬ 
tute of plant industry). [Contents in English also; summaries in English or 
German], 

Troudy po prikladno! botanike, genetike i selektsii. Seriia XI. Novye koulitoury i 
voprosy introdouktsit. Bulletin of applied botany, genetics and plant breeding. 
Series XI. New cultures and questions of introduction, v. i, 193^ Leningrad, 
prix var. par fasc. (Vsesoiouznaia Akademiia s. kh. naouk im, V. I. Lenina, 
Vsesoiouznyi institout rastenievodstva. The Lenin Academy of agricultural 
sciences. Institute of plant industry). [Contents in English also; summaries 
in English]. 

U. S. A. Resettlement administration. Land utilization division. Land-use planning 
section. Land-use planning publication, n® 6, I 93 ^* Washington D. C. 

Warszawa. Tnstytut badawczy las6w pahstwowych. Serja A . Rozprawy i sprawoz- 
dania. n^ i, 1933. irr. (Institut de recherches des for8ts domaniales, Sirie A. 
Travaux et comptes rendus). [Titles and summaries of the articles in French, 
German or English also; text in Polish]. 

Wii,NO. Uniwersytet Stefana Batorego. Zaklad systematyki ro^lin i Ogr6d bota- 
niczny. Prace. n® i, 1931. irr. (University d'Etienne Batory. Institut de la 
systymatique des plantes et Jardin botanique Travaux). [Titles and summaries 
of the articles in French or German also, text in Polish]. 

ZACHTCHiTArastenii. Plant protection. V. I. 1935. irr Leningrad prix var. par f. 
(Vsesoiouznaia Akademiia s. kh. naouk imeni V. I. Lenina Institout zachtchity 
rastenii. The Lenin academy of agricultural sciences. Institute for plant pro¬ 
tection). [Title and contents in English also], 

Za Mitchourinskoe plodovodstvo. v. 3, no 3, 1936. 6 fois par an. Mitchourinsk. 
Rb. 17.40. (Naoutchno-issledovateliskii institout plodovo-jagodnogo khoziaist- 
va im. I V. Mitchourina). [Containing summaries in l^^nglish], [P'or fruitculture 
of Mitchourin. (Institute of scientific research of Mitchourin for fruitculture)]. 
[P'ormerly:«Naoutchnoe plodovodstvo»] 

Zycie rolnicze v, i, 1936. hebd. Warszawa. Z 1 24. (Zwi^-zek izb i organizacyj rol- 
niczych Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej). [Agricultural w^orld (Union of the agricultur¬ 
al chambers and organizations of Poland)]. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generale delVlstituto, Dtrettore responsabUe. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Argentine Republic: Melampsora larid-populina in the Delta of Parana f 

Last summer an intense attack of poplar rust was observed in the first sec¬ 
tion (Rio Lujdn, Canal Arias, Arroyo Carabelas, etc.) of the Islands of the Delta 
of Parang. As this was a phenomenon entirely new to the country, the Phyto- 
pathological Division of the ‘ Direccion de Sanidad Vegetal ’ sent me to the 
place and the following observations were made. 

The poplar most cultivated is that known as ‘ Italian poplar ’ {Populus 
nigra var, italica) in which, in all cases, the presence of the rust was observed 
though the intensity of the attack varied in the various localities. 

In this way, in the plantations in which the attack was slight the tree resisted 
the parasite and appeared to be luxuriant and with full foliage while other 
trees were completely defoliated and appear to have entered the resting period 
before the season. 

From the above it may be seen that the gravity of this disease is not the same 
in all localities. Environmental conditions (humidity and temperature), always 
favourable to the development of fungi in the Delta, varied from year to year and 
from zone to zone (conditions of cultivation, density of the plantation, presence of 
irrigation channels, etc.) and the intensity of the development of the disea.se was 
in direct relation to these variations. 

The poplar rust appeared, from its characters, to be Melanipsora larici-popu- 
lina, Kleb. The uredospores were ellipsoidal or oblong, echiniilate, orange 
yellow, 28-35 < 14-IQ fjt. The teleutospores were prismatic, rounded on both 
ends, very light brown. 36-50 x 8-10 

The teleutospores were always on the upper side of the leaves. 

In many ca.ses, niucli more serious attacks by parasites other than rust were 
observed, namely: Septoria populi, Desm., Cercospora populina. Ell. and Ev., 
Sphaceloma popiili, (Sacc.) Jenkins, being the disea.ses most commonly associated 
with the poplar rust. The presence of a Pkyllosticta was also determined and, 
on the branches, a Dothichiza similar to/), popidea, Sacc. and Br., causing cankers 
and which may have serious results. 

The conclusions are:— 

(1) The poplar rust w^as present in all cases though not with the same 
intensity in the whole zone. 


* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in 1‘rench alphaltelical order, 
t Conununication from Mr. Roberto Frksa, Agronomical ‘ Ing^'niciii *, transmitted by the offi¬ 
cial correspondent of the Institute. Mr. Juan B. Marchionatto, Agronomical ‘ IngenieurDirector 
of ‘ Sanidad Vegetal *, Ministry of .Agriailture, Buenos Aires, Aigentine Republic. 


Mon . 7 Ingl . 
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{2) Other parasites were determined to be present accompaning the rust 
and occasionally attacking with greater intensity. 

(3) The rust life cycle was not complete. 

Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-36 * 

Monthly Report No. 41. April, 1936. 

During April, 1936 no winged swarms have been reported in the Colony. 
Outbreaks of Red Locust (Nomadacris septcmfasciata) hoppers have been 
dealt with in the following districts, namely:— Makoni, Hartley, Salisbury, Dar¬ 
win, Selukwe, Mrewa, Charter, Chibi, Gwelo, Beliiigwe and Nyamandhlovu. 

Hoppers in an advanced stage were reported up to the end of the month. 
The outbreaks in general have been comparativeh^ light and in all accessible 
places have been effectively suppressed. 

No disease or parasite attack has been recorded during the month. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany. — The Ministerial Circular II/2-654 of i March, 1936, gives 
instructions on the subject of the application of the provisions of 23 December, 
1935, relative to the control of grape phylloxera |see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 4, 
pp. 79-80]. 

In respect of the control of non-European vines from the view point of the 
presence of phylloxera galls on the leaves, the new regulation corresponds, in 
general, to the Ministerial Circular of 2 November, 1933 [.see this Bulletin, 1934, 
No. 2, pp. 36-37] w^hich it completes in certain details. 

With regard to the destruction of winter eggs it is recommended, in places 
w^here, owing to the nature of the land or the method of cultivation, the appli¬ 
cation of a layer of earth is impracticable, to treat the woody parts of the vine 
with carbolineum at 5 % or with other suitable preparations. Sprayings should 
be carried out during the first half of March. The sprayer should be brought 
close to the vine which should be sprayed copiously and at high pressure. 
(Amtliche Pfianzenschutzbestimmmungen, Berlin, i. April 1936, Bd. VHI, Nr. 2, 
s. 37-39)- 

♦ ** By Ordinance of 12 March, 1936, the general provisions regulating the 
seed certification have been re-enacted. The provisions in force in this respect 
since 15 April, 1935 [see this Bulletin, 1935, No. 7, p. 156I have been revoked. 
{Ibid., S. 40 )- 

By Decree of 16 March, 1936, modifying paragraph 3 of the dispositions 
of 21 November, 1917 relative to agents of disease, it is prohibited to use bac¬ 
terial preparations in the control of animal pests. (Ibid., .S. 39). 


* Communication from the official corresponcient of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, F. U . S., 
Chief Entomologist, Agricultural lyaboratory, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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A Decree of i8 March, 1936, based on the Daw of 26 June, 1935 on the 
protection of natural sites and rare plants and animals [see this Bulletin, 1935, 
No* 10, pp. 226-227, and 1936, No. i, p. 7], contains detailed provisions relative 
to the protection of plants and animals in the wild state. {Ibid,, S. 40-51). 

The instructions for the management of custom-houses (‘ Anleitung 
fiir die Zollabfertigung ’), a new edition of which appeared in April, 1936, 
contain a complete collection of the phytosanitary regulations refering to the 
importation and exportation of living-plants and x>arts of living plants, and parti¬ 
cularly all provisions concerning protection against San Jose scale lAspidiotus 
perniciosus] and apple fruit-fly [Rhagoletis pomonella], adding to the regulations, 
assembled in the unique text published on 18 May, 1934 Bulletin, 1934, 

No. 10, p. 221], the subsequent modifications of 22 June and 23 November, 1934; 
2i'February and 12 March, 1935 Bulletin, 1934, No. ii, p. 247* 1935, No. 4, 

p. 85; No. 5, p. 109; No. 7, p. 156 respectively]. [Ibid., i. Mai 1036, Nr. 3, S. 78). 

Germany (Bavaria). — By Police Ordinance of 7 February, 1936, relative 
to the protection against cherry fruit fly (Rhagolcti^ cerasi), it is ])rescribed in 
certain ct)mmunes, to uproot, before 31 December, 1936, all honeysuckle shrubs 
(' Heckenkirsche ’) either cultivated or growling wild The mazzards should also 
be removed. These trees may be pre.served if they are intended for grafting or 
if they are ornamental trees. In this ca.se, however, all fruits should be collected 
and destroyed when green. 

All the cherries and griottes should be harvested as soon as ])ossible before 
they are completely ripe. All fallen fruit should be collected and destroyed. 

Trees which on account of their height do not allow the fruit to be collected 
should be cut down or reduced to such a height that the fruit may be completely 
harvested. {Gesetz-und VerordnungS'Blatt fur den Frcistaat Bavern, ^Munchen, 
27. Februar 1936, Nr. 0, S. 21-22). 

Germany (Hamburg). — By Decree of 30 March, 1936. relative to pre¬ 
venting the introduction of the needle cast of Douglas fir [Rhabdochne pseudo- 
fsugae], the sale of plants of Psendotsuga is only permitted on condition that they 
have been exaniined by the Plant Protection Service and recognised as being 
free from this disease. (Amtliche PflunzenscJuttsbcstinunungeu, Berlin, i. Mai 
1936, Bd. VITI, Nr. 3, S. 78). 

Germany (Oldenburg). — By Notification of 3 March, 1936, relative to 
the trade in potatoes for planting, it is prescribed that the potatoes sold on the 
market as being potatoes resistant to wart dksease [Syncltvirium endobioiicum'] 
should be officially certified as such. Their origin should be accurately known 
and certified on request by the dealer. 

The various varieties should be carefully separated in the ware-housing loca¬ 
lities. The name of each variety should be indicated in writing. The places 
of sale should be provided with a label stating that the varieties on sale are 
resistant to wart disease and that they are subject to official supervision from 
the point of view of cleanliness. Dealers are obliged to take 30 tubers as sam- 
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pies from each lot on arrival at their warehouses and to ^nd them to the 
Central Plant Protection Station, They should possess and keep up to date a 
register wherein the place of origin of the potatoes may be entered, the supplier, 
the quantity delivered and the result of the official control. 

The dealer is obliged to deliver to every buyer of potatoes resistant to Jwart 
disease a certificate containing all the required guarantees. (Amtliche Pflanzen- 
schutzbestimmungen, Berlin, i. April 1936, Bd. VIII, Nr. 2, S. 55 ” 57 )‘ 

England. — The Cabbage Aphis (Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire and Hunting¬ 
donshire) Order of 1936, which came into operation on i March, 1936, enables 
action to be taken with a view to reducing the damage caused by the prevalence 
of the Cabbage Aphis [Brcvicoryne brassicae] to the vegetable crops (Brussels 
Sprouts, Broccoli, Cabbages. Kales, Turnips or other Brassica crops) grown in 
the district comprising the whole of the counties of Bedford and Huntingdon, 
including the Boroughs of Bedford and Luton, and that part of the county of 
Cambridge that lies mainly to the west of the main Royston - Huntingdon Road. 
(The Gardeners* Chronicle, London, March 7, 1936, Vol. XCIX (Third Series), 
No. 2567, pp. 146-147). 

As a consequence of the spread of the Colorado beetle [Leptinotarsa de- 
cemlineata'] into Belgium, tlie Importation of Plants (Amendment) Order of 
1936, dated 3 April, 1936, imposes from r May, 1936 restrictions on the impor¬ 
tation into England from Belgium of certain kinds of horticultural produce. 

The following is a summary of the provisions of the new Order:— 

(a) A Colorado beetle certificate in one of two forms is required to ac¬ 
company living plants, potatos, raw vegetables and cider apples imported from 
Belgium. 

(h) The alternative forms of Colorado beetle certificate are (i) that the 
produce is grown outside a radius of fifty kilometres from an outbreak; (2) that 
the importation is permitted by a general licence granted by the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries, and that the conditions laid down in the licence have been 
observed. Alternative (2) is not applicable to potatos; it is, however, extended 
to produce (except potatos) from France. 

(c) Flower bulbs, cucumbers and mushrooms are exempted from the requi¬ 
rement in (a) above and this exemption is extended to such produce from France 
as well as Belgium. 

(d) The requirement in (a) applies, so far as raw vegetables and cider 
apples are concerned, only during the period 21 April to 14 October in any year. 

(e) Certificates of origin for cucumbers and mushrooms will no longer be 
required where such produce is grown in countries other than France and Belgium. 
(Statutory Rules and Orders, igjd, No. 313. Destructive Insect and Pest, England. 
The Importation of Plants (Amendement) Order of 1936. Dated April 3, 1936, 
(D. L P. 588), London, 1936, 3 pp.). 

The sale, or exposure for sale, for planting of any plants substantially 
attacked by certain pests and diseases has been prohibited for some 15 years under 
the sale of Diseased Plants Order of 1927 and earlier Orders of 1921 and 1922. 
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A new Order entitled the Sale of Diseased Plants (Amendment) Order of 
1936 and dated 27 February, 1936 extend the provisions of the 1927 Order. 

From I May, 1936, it will be an offence to sell, offer or expose for sale, or, 
after sale, to deliver, for planting, any plant which is substantially affected 
by any of the following diseases or pests:— Fruit Tree Cankers, American 
Gooseberry Mildew [Sphaerotheca mors-uvae], Silver Leaf [Stereum purpureum], 
Black Currant Mite [Eriophyes ribis]. Woolly Aphis [Eriosoma lani^erum], all 
Scale Insects [Coccidae]^ Brown Tail Moth \Nyi^mia phacorrhoea]. Rhododendron 
Bug [Stephanitis rhododendri] and Powder>^ Scab of Potatos [Spongospora sub- 
ierranea]; any plant which bears evidence of having been substantially affected 
by the Apple Capsid \Plesiocoris rugicollis]; any Tomato or Cucumber plant 
substantially affected by the greenhouse White Fly [Trialeurodes vaporariorum]; 
and any Potato or Narcissus or Daffodil plants or bulbs which are visibly render¬ 
ed unfit for planting by reason of their being, or having been, affected by any 
insect or pest. (The expression ‘ plant ’ includes tree and shrub, and the seeds, 
tubers, bulbs, layers, cuttings or any other parts of a plant). {Statutory Rules 
and Orders, 1936, No. 163, The Sale of Diseased Plants {Amendment) Ordes of 
1936. Dated February 27, 1936. {D,TP. 5Sy), London, 2 pp.). 

Angola. — By ' Portaria ' No. 1:177 of i April, 1933. it is forbidden to 
export maize found to be attacked inter alia by * gorgulho or damaged by any 
other cause. (Reptiblica Portuguesa. Col6nia de Angola. Boletim da Direegao 
dos Servigos de Agricultura c Comercio, Luanda, 1935, ano VI, 11.“^ 20 a 23 [janeiro 
a dezembro de 1933:. pags. 182-183). 

As the presence of a certain number of parasites was observed in the 
plantations situated in the area of the ‘ Intendencia do Algodao and as it was 
absolutely necessary for this reason to take measures to pre\'ent propagation, 
the ^ Diploma Legislativo ' No. 503 of 26 August, 1933, established i October 
of each year as the last date for uprooting and burning cotton plants in the area 
of the .said ‘ Intendencia {Ibid., pag. 191). 

By virtue of the ‘ Diploma Legislativo ’ No. 505 of 2 September, 1933, 
there was opened in favour of the Direction of Agricultural and Commercial 
Services, a special credit of 300,000 Ags. for covering the expenditure on locust 
control for the year 1933. {Ibid., pag, 192). 

By virtue of the ‘ Portaria ' 1:272 of 23 September. 1933* 

20,000 Ags, was granted to the permanent fund administered by the Director 
of locust control for the purpose of covering urgent and unexpected expenses. 
(Ibid., pag. 196). 

The ' Diploma Legislativo ' No. 543 of jo December, 1933, revoked 
the ‘ Diploma Legislativo ’ No. 483 of 19 May, 1933* which opened a special 
credit of 300,000 Ags. for covering the expenditure necesj^ary for the locust 
control. A credit of 205,544.34 Ags. was opened for covering expenditure in¬ 
curred in the locust control up to 30 June, 1933. {Ibid., pags. 207-208). 


♦ Mon . 7 Ingl . 
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Argentine Republic. — The Decree No. 76.347 of 7 February, 1936, 
permits the inclusion in a single application of all species of fruit which are em¬ 
barked and destined for consumption [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 5, p. loi] 
on board the same ship, to the amount of 1.500 kilos; the presentation of a certifi¬ 
cate of origin is not required in this case. The certificate which is granted 
will be intended for the custom-house authorities in order for permission to be 
given to embark the fruit. (Bolettn Oficial de la Republica Argentina, Buenos 
Aires, 2 de mayo de 1936, ano XI/IV, mini. 12.442, pig. 12). 

The Decree No. 76.656 of 13 February, 1936, authorises the Department 
of Agriculture to expend the sum of 100.000 ‘ pesos ' for covering the expendi¬ 
ture incurred in salaries paid to the staff of the Phytopathological Laboratories 
installed at Mendoza, San Juan and Rio Negro, by virtue of the provisions 
contained in the Law No. 12.150 and expenditure derived from the execution 
the work of sanitary inspection of fresh fruit. [Ibid., 7 de mayo de 1936, 
niim. 12.556, pdgs. 199 y 200). 


Australia (Commonwealth of). — By Quarantine Proclamation No. 7P 
of II September, 1935, the weed pests specified in the Schedule to this Proclam¬ 
ation are declared to be diseases affecting plants. 

The introduction into Australia of the weed pests specified in the Schedule 
to this Proclamation is prohibited, if the proportionate amount of seeds of any 
pest ifi any sample when mixed with other .seeds, shall exceed the proportion 
specified in the Schedule to this Proclamation. 

The proportions specified in the vSchedule shall be calculated on the following 
basis:— 

{a) Ill the case of oats, barley, wheat, buckwheat, vetches, and other 
seeds of similar or larger size, the number of weed seeds allowed in one pound 
weight (avoirdupois) of such crop seed shall be as prescribed in the Schedule. 

{b) In the case of seeds other than those mentioned in (a), the number 
of weed seeds allowed in one ounce (avoirdupois) of such seed, shall be as 
prescribed in the Schedule. 

The SC11EDTU.E 


Weed pests and maximiim number of seeds of each allowed in imported seed. 


Acacta avmata R. Br. 
Acaena ovina A. Cunn. 
Allium Yotundum L. 
Amarantkus alhus L. 
Amaranthus paniculatus L. 
Ammi spp. 

Amsinckia spp 
Anagallis arvensts Iv. 
Anthemis cotula L. 

Anihemis nohihs h, 
Argemone mexicana L. 

A Bier subulatus Michx. 
Astragalus mollissimus Torr. 
A triplex patula L. 

A vena barbata Brot. 

A vena fatua L. 


Prickly acacia 

. . 20 

Sheep’s burr 

, . 20 

(»arlic 

. . 10 

Common tumbleweed 

. . 50 

Panicled amaranth 

. . 50 

Bishop's weed 

. . lO 

Yellow burr ueeds 

. . 10 

Pimpernel 

. . 200 

Stinking mayweed or Fetid chamomile 

. . 10 

Common chamomile 

. . lO 

Mexican poppy 

. . 50 

Bushy star wort 

. . 10 

Woolly loco weed 

. . 10 

vSpreading saltbush 

. . 50 

Wild or black oat 

. . 50 
. . 50 
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Bartschia (all spp.) 

Bassia quinquecuspis F. Muoll. 
Brasstca (all weed species) 
Bulbinc semibarbata Haw. 
Bupleurum proiractum Hoffm. & 
Link 

Bupleurum semtcompositum L. 
Calandrinia caulescens H. B.K. 
Calendula arvensis L. 

Calycotome spinosa Link 
Camelina saliva Crantz 
Carduus pycnocephalus Jack 
Carex spp. 

Casstma arcuata R. Br. 

Caucalis nodosa Scop. 

Cenchrus spp 
Chenopodtum album L 
Che no pod mm muralc L. 
Chenopodium vulvaria I<. 
Cichoriunt tntvbus L. 

Cirsium lanceolatum L. (syn. Car- 
duus lanceolatus) 

Convolvulus spp (except C ar- 
i>tnsis) 

Crepis Virens L. 

Cfotahiria satiiltalis L 
Cucumis mvrwcarpus Naud. 
Cvperus rotundus L 
CvtisHs ranartensis L. 

Cvtisus scoparius Link 
Dtqitarta san^uuialis Si'op 
Diodia teres Walt 
Dip/oiaxis mural is DC. 

Diplotaxis tenuifoha DC 
E chi uni spp 

hichhornta speciasa Kunth. 

Kmcx ausirahs Stcinh. 

Era^vostis cilianensis Link 
Ureehtitcs valerianaefoUa DC 
Eriiieron canadensis L 
Eriifcron linilolius WilUl. 

Etodium eicularium L’Herit. 

} 'rodturn moschaium L'H«^rit. 
Erophila vuleiaris DC 
Eruca sativa Mill. 

Ervstmum cheiranthoides L 
Erysimum rcpandum L. 

Euphorbia heltoscopia L. 
Euphorbia peplus L. 

Eoeniculum vulgare Mill. 

Fumarta officinalis L. 

Fumarta pannflora Lam 
Gahnsoiia parviflora Cav 
Galium apart ne L. 

Galium murale All. 

Galtum tricorne Stokes 
Geranium molle 
Gladiolus cuspidatus Jacq. 
Gomphocarpus spp. 

Grindelia squarrosa Dunal 
Hedypmns cretica Willd 
Helenium autumnalc L. 

Hibiscus irionum L. 


Sticky weeds . . 50 

Roly poly . . 100 

. . 20 

Leek lily . . 10 

Hare’s ear . . 20 

Dwarf hare's ear . 20 

Purple Calaiidrinia . . 20 

Wild marigold . . 20 

Spiny broom . 20 

False flax . . 10 

Slender thistle . . 10 

Sedges .^oo 

Chinese scrub . . 20 

Knotted hedge-parsley . . 50 

• 5 

Fat hen . . 200 

Nettle-leaved goosefoot . 200 

Stinking goosetoot . . 50 

Chicory 50 

Spear thistle, black thistle 10 

Bindweeds . 10 

Smooth hawk’s beard 10 

Rattlebox 10 

Paddy melon 5 

Nutgrass . . 5 

Cape broom . 50 

English broom . . 50 

Summer grass . . 100 

Rough button w eedor Po\ t rty w eed 10 

Sand rocket 100 

Wall rocket 100 

Bugloss . 5 

Water hyacinth . . 10 

Spiny I’hnex 3 

Stink grass . . ^00 

Brazilian fireweed . . 20 

Canada fleabane 100 

Flax-leaved fleabane • . 100 

Crowfoot ■ • 100 

Musky crow'fotit • • 

Common rocket • • 5 ^ 

Rocket • • 

Treacle mustard 10 

Mustard • * 

Sun spurge • 

Petty spurge * 5 ^^ 

Fennel 

Fumitory • • 5 ^^ 

Small flowered fumitory . . 

Potato weed 

Cleavers 5 ^ 

Small bedstraw > ♦ 

Rough fruited corn, Bedstraw . . 50 

Crane’s-bill • • 

Wild gladiolus ■ • 5 

.. 20 

Broad-leaved gum-plant 10 

Drumsticks or cretau weed . . 50 

Sneezeweed • • <20 

Bladder ketmia • • 20 
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Hypochaeris glabra L. 
hypochaeris radicata I^. 

Inula graveolens Desf. 

Iva xanthifolia Nutt. 

Juncus capitatus Weigel 
Laciuca spp. 

Lamtum amplexicaule L. 

Lantana spp. 

Lapsana communis Iv 
Lavandula stoechas L 
Lepidium tnnsum Roth 
Ltnaria elahne Mill 
Ltnaria spuria Mill. 

Linum spp. 

Lithospermum arvense h 
Lobelia svphiltiica I,. 

Lolium temulentum L 
Lupinus luteus L. 

Madia saliva Molina 
Malva nicaeensis All 
Malva parviflora L, 

Malva rotundijoha L. 

Malva sylvestris 
Malva verticiUata 1/ 

Marrubtum vul^are 1, 

Matricaria spp. 

Melanihium vir(^inicum L 
Modiola multifida Moench 
Nesha pamculata Desv. 

Nicotiana glauca R Grab 
Oenothera biennis L. 

Orobanche cernua Loefl 
Ox alls cernua Thunb 
Oxytropis lambertu Pur.sh 
Papaver dubium L 
Papaver hyhridiim L. 

Papaver rhoeas L 
Phytolacca decandra L 
Phytolacca octandra L 
Picris spp 

Plantago lanceolata L. 

Plantago map)r L 
Plantago patagnnica Jacq 
Plantago psyllium L. 

Plantago rugelii Deenc 
Polygonum spp. 

Portulaca oleracea h 
Ranunculus .spp. 

Reseda alba L. 

Rhagadiolus hedypnois All. 

Rhus toxicodendron h 
Rumex acetosella L 
Rumex spp. (all specie.s of Rumex 
except Rumex acetosella) 
Salpichroa rhomboidea Miers 
Salvia sylvestris 
Salvia verbenaca Iv. 

Saponarta officinalis h 
Scabiosa maritima L. 

Scandix pecten-veneris L. 

Scirpus spp. 

Senebiera coronopus Polr. 
Senebiera pinnatifida DC, 


Smooth cat’s ear 
Cat’s ear 
Stinkwort 

Marsh elder or false sunflower 
Capitate rush 
Wild lettuce 
Deadiiettle 

Nipplewort 

Topped lavender 

Apetalous peppergrass 

Toadflax 

Caiicerwort 

iTax 

Corn oroniwell take-all weed 

(Vreat Lobelia 

Drake, darnel 

Vello'A lupin 

Pitch weed 

Mallow of Nice 

Small-flowered mallow 

Dwarf mallow 

Common mallow 

Whorled mallow 

Horehomid 

Chamomile 

Bunchflow er 

Red-flowered creeping mallow 
Ball mustard 

Wild tobacco plant, tree tobacco 
bA'ening primro.se 
Broom rape 

South African wood sorrel 
Stemless loco weed 
Long-headed poppy 
Rough-headed poppy 
1‘icld poppy 
Pigeon berry 
Inkweed 

Ox tongue, hawk weed 
Rib grass 

Broad-leaved plantain 

Braeted plantain 

Plea wort plantain 

Rugel's broad-leaved plantain 

Wirew'eed 

Pur.slane 

Crowfoot or buttercup 
White mignonette 
Haw'kbit 
Poison ivy 
Sheep .sorrel 

Docks 

Pampas lily of the valley 

Wild sage 

Wild sage 

Soapw'ort 

Pincushion 

Shepherd's needle or Venus comb 
Rush 

Swine’s cress 
Lesser swine's cress 


100 

100 

50 

5 

100 

10 

50 

5 

20 

.50 
100 
100 
100 
10 

5 

20 

50 

10 

IO(» 

100 

100 

100 

5 

10 

10 

200 

100 

5 

30 

30 

3 ‘> 

4 ()M 

400 

400 

30 

.30 

20 

200 

loo 

100 

100 

100 

30 

100 

20 

ZO 

20 

3 

200 

20 

5 

5f> 

50 

5^^ 

5^^ 

50 

100 

100 
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Senecto spp. 


Groundsel 

. . 100 

Setaria glauca Beauv. 


Pigeon grass 

. , 400 

Setaria verHcillata Beauv. 


Whorled Setaria 

. . 400 

Setaria viridis Beauv, 


Pigeon grass or green foxtail 

. . 400 

Sherardta arvensis L. 


Field madder 

. . 10 

Silene conica L. 


Striated catchfly 

. . 100 

Silene dtchotoma Khrh. 


Two-branched catchfly 

. . 100 

Silene ^allica h. 


French catchfly 

. . iOO 

Silene nodi flora h. 


Night-flow’ering catchfly 

. . IOO 

Sisymbrium spp. 


Mustards 

. . 20 

Solanum spp. 


. . . . 

. . 20 

Sonckus asper Hill. 


Prickly sow thistle 

. . 100 

Sonchus olcraceus L. 


Sow tliistle 

. . 100 

Sorghum halehense Pers. 


Johnson grass 

5 

Spergula .spp. 


Spurry 

• • 5 (> 

Stachys arvensis L 


Stagger weed 

. . 20 

Stellariu media \‘ill 


Chickweed 

. . 200 

Taeetes spp. 


Marigolds 

• * 3 

Triunijetta rhomfiouiia Jacq. 


Chinese burr 

. . 10 

lUe,\ curopaeus L 


Furze or gorse 

• * 3 

rrospermum picnndt' P' V’ 




Sciiiiiidt 



. . 30 

Ihtna spj) 


Nettles 

. . 10 

V*'yatYum vtvide Ait 


American hellebore 

. . 10 

Verhascum spp 


Mulleins 

. . 100 

Verbena honariensts L. 


Purple top, vervain 

. . 50 

Verbena supina h. 


Trailing vervain 

. . 100 

meriana Mill 


Merian’s bugle lily 

• • 5 

^y:adenus vtnenosus S Wats. 


Death chamomile 

• • 5 


[Cttmmonwcalth of Austtalia Gazette, Canberra, 26th September, 1935, No. 51, 
pp. 13.S2-1J8J). 


by Quarantine Proclamation No. SP of ii September, 1935 the impor¬ 
tation into Au.stralia of the following plant.s except in accordance with the 
provisions of the Quarantine (Plants) Regulations is prohibited - 

(1) Tobacco seed. 

(2) Cotton seed and cotton lint (raw cotton). 

{3) Potatoes. 

(4) Peanuts (the seed in shell), 

(5) Plants or parts of plants of species of including the fruit. 

(6) Citrus fruits from any country in which Citrus Canker {Pseudomonas 
ciiri) does not exist, and seeds of citrus plants from any country. 

(7) Hops which are the commercial product of plants grown in countries 
other than tho.se known to be free from Downy Mildew [Pseudoperonospora hiimuJi] 
or Mosaic diseases. 

(8) Nursery stock and cuttings and scions of same. {Ibid., 19th Septem¬ 
ber. 1935, No, 49, pp. I339-I34^^)* 

by Quarantine Proclamation fNo. 9P of ii September, 1935 is prohi¬ 
bited the importation into Australia of the follovving plants:— 

(i) All stone fruit trees or parts thereof which were grown in an}" country 
in which any of the diseovses known as Peach Yellows. Peach Rosette, Little Peach 
or Phony exists. For the purposes of this prohibition any State of the United 
States of America is deemed to be a country; 
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(2) All gooseberry plants or parts thereof from any country in which 
Sphraerotheca mors-uvae (American Gooseberry Mildew) exists; 

(3) All plants or parts thereof, including fruit or seeds (other than manu¬ 
factured products thereof) liable to infestation with any species of Hemileia from 
any country in which Hemileia exists; 

(4) all sugar cane and banana plants exclusive of the fruit of tke latter, 
grown in any country in which boring beetles of the genus SphenophoruSt Cosmo¬ 
polites or Rhahdocnemis exists; 

(5) Broom millet; 

(6) All tobacco plants or parts of tobacco plants exclusive of the seed 
and the dried and prepared leaf ready for manufacturing purposes; 

(7) Any plant (including any root, pad, cutting or seed) of the faniil3^ 
Cactaceae, except seed of free flowering or ornamental species and varieties other 
than of the genera Opuntia and Nopalca: 

(8) Peanut plants of any species of A rachis, exclusive of the fruit (peanuts) 
thereof; 

(9) Chestnut plants or parts of chestnut plants including the fruit or nuts 
from an}" part of the world; 

(10) Plants of the genus Hamulus (with the exception of the dried flower 
cones(known in commerce as ‘ hops ’) grown in any countr>' in which either 
Downy mildew {Pseudoperonospora humtili) or Mosaic exists; 

(11) Citrus plants including the fruits but exempting the seeds, from any 
country in which Citrus Canker [Pseudomonas citri) exists. 

The term citrus, shall comprise plants of the tribe Citrinae only, that shall 
comprise the following genera: Citropsis, Citrus, Eremocitrus, Fortunella, Micro- 
citrus, Monanthocitrus, Pleurocitrus and Poncirus] 

(12) All plants of the famil}’ Ulmaceac including seeds and cuttings from 
Europe; 

(13) All plants or parts of plants (including the fruit but exempting the 
seeds) of the family Rosaceae from any country in which Fire Blight [Bacillus 
amylovorus] exists. [Ibid,, p. 1340). 

By Quarantine Proclamation No. loP of ii vSeptember, 1935 is prohi¬ 
bited:— 

[а) The removal of cotton plants, cotton seed or cotton lint from an\' 
part of Western Australia' north of latitude twenty-six degrees south, into any 
other part of the Commonwealth (excepting the Northern Territory of Australia) 
or from any part of the Northern Territory of Australia into any other part of 
the Commonwealth, provided that the cotton seed or cotton lint may be removed 
if it is treated in accordance with the conditions prescribed in the Quarantine 
(Plants) Regulations; 

(б) The removal of all citrus plants or parts thereof, including the fruit, 
and seeds of the sub-family Citratae from the Northern Territory of Australia 
into any other part of the Commonwealth; 

(c) The removal into the State of Western Australia of— 

(i) Apples, pears and quinces from any other part of the Common¬ 
wealth to prevent the introduction of the Codling Moth [Cydia pomonella] and of 
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(ii) Grape vines from the State of Queensland, New South Wales and 
Victoria on account of Phylloxera vastatrix; 

(d) The removal into the State of South Australia of grape vines or parts 
thereof from the States of Queensland. New South Wales and Victoria. (Ibtd.y 
p. 1340). 

By Quarantine Proclamation No. iiP of ii September, 1935, in order 
to prevent the introduction of the Codling Moth (Cydia pomonella) is prohibited 
the importation into the State of Western Australia of— 

(а) Walnuts from the State of California wherever such walnuts may 
have been grown; 

(б) Walnuts grown in the State of California wherever .such walnuts may 
have been shipped. [Ibid., p. 1341). 

By Quarantine Proclamation No. 12P of ii September, 1935 it is enacted 
that the Minister of State for Health may permit the importation into Australia 
or the removal from any part of the Commonwealth to any other part of the Com¬ 
monwealth of any plants or goods or parts of plants for scientific purposes or in 
special circumstances, subject in all cases to any conditions which he may think 
fit to impose. {Ibid., p. 1341). 

Belgium. — The Royal Decree of 26 March, 1936, primarily provides for 
the re-organisation and functioning of the Special Service of Phytopathological 
Inspection. 

Plants imported for transit remain only subject to the conditions prescribed 
by Article 6 of the Royal Decree of 15 September, 1885, putting into effect 
in Belgium the International Grape-Phylloxera Convention 

Other dispositions of the present Decree regulate the importation and expor¬ 
tation of horticultural plants, nurser\’ stock, and other products determined by 
the Minister of Agriculture. 

The Royal Decrees of 8 November, 1912, 31 January, 1914, 2 May, 
1921, 2 September, 1922, 31 May, 1923, 13 May, 1929 and ii July, 1933, 
relative to the Special Phytopathological Service are revoked. {Moniieur 
Beige, Bruxelles, 26 avril 193O, 106^ ann^e, 117, p. 3259-3261). 

By Ministerial Decree of the same date, the Ministerial Decrees of 28 
March and 30 November, 1928, 29 P'ebruary, 18 Apri) and 14 May, 1932, 10 
April, 20 June, 14 July and 28 December, 1933, 17 January, 3 April, 24 Decem¬ 
ber and 31 December, 1935, relative to the application of the Royal Decree of 
2 September, 1922 or of 13 May, 1929, are maintained in force. (Ibid., p. 3261). 

Belgian Congo. — By Decree No. 8/Agri, of the Commissioner of the 
province of Coquilhatville, dated 10 January, 1936, every grower of cotton, 
native or non-native, in the district of Congo-Ubangi is obliged, within 15 days 
following the harvest, to uproot and destroy by fire the cotton plants grown 
during the season 1935-36- [Bulletin Adminisiratif du Congo Beige, Wopold- 
ville-Kalina, 10 mars 1936, as*"* annee, n® 5, p. 106). 
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Scotland. — By the Importation of Plants {(Scotland) (Amendment) 
Order of 1936, dated 6 January, 1936, and for the prevention of the introduction 
of virus diseases of sugar beet and mangold, the landing in Scotland from any coun¬ 
try other that England or Wales, Northern Ireland, the Irish Free State, the 
Isle of Man or the Channel Islands of any living plant of sugar beet or mangold 
(of the species Beta vulgaris I^.) is prohibited except under and in accordance with 
the conditions of a licence issued by the Department of Agriculture for Scotland 

No» 7 

or by an Inspector of this Department. {Siatutorv Rules and Orders, 1936, - . 

Destructive Insect and Pest, Scotland, The Importation of Plants {Scotland) 
{Amendment) Order of 1936. Dated January 6, 1936, London, 1936, 2 pp.). 


The Sale of Diseased Plants (Scotland) Order of 1936, dated 14 April, 
1936, prohibits the sale or movement of various plants affected by the following 
pests: fruit tree cankers (caused by any parasitic fungi or bacteria), American 
gooseberry mildew {Sphaerotheca mors-uvae), silver leaf {Siereum purpiireum), 
black currant mite {Eriophyes rihis), woolly aphis {Ertosoma lanigerum), all scale 
insects {Coccidae), brown tail moth {Nvgmia phaeorrhoea ~ Euproctis chrysor- 
rhoea), rhododendron fly {Leptobyrsa [StephamtU'^ rhododendri), onion and leek 
smt {Urocystis cepulae) and apple capsid {Plesiocoris rugicollis), {Statutory Rules 


and Orders, 


No. 341 

1936.1 ,3-. 


Desfrucitve Insect and Pest, Scotland. The Sale 


of Diseased Plants {Scotland) Order of 1936. Dated April 14, 1936, London, 
1936,4 pp-)- 


* * 


The Importation of Plants (Scotland) (Amendment) No. 2 Order of 
1936, dated 17 April, 1936, contains restrictions on the landing in Scotland 
of plants, potatoes, raw vegetables and cider apples grown in Belgium, exemption 
of flower bulbs, cucumbers and mushrooms, also restrictions on the landing in 
Scotland of plants and raw vegetables grown inj liuropean France. {Statutory 

No, 252 

Rules and Orders, 1932, - ' ' . Destructive Insect and Pest, Scotland. 


S. 14 

Importation of Plants {Scotland) {Amendment) No. 2 Order of 1936. 
April 17, 1936, London, 1936, 3 pp.). 


The 

Dated 


Spain. — By Decree of 21 February, 1936, the Institute of Agronomical 
Research, aboli.shed on 16 October, 1935, and re-established by Decree of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, dated 31 December, 1935, 
includes among its other activities the following:— 

(/) Investigation of the etiology of diseases attacking cultivated plants, 
of parasitic and non-parasitic origin, classification and study of pests and testing 
of therapeutic or biological methods for their prevention or control. 

The Institute will be divided into 9 Sections and 3 sub-vSections attached 
to the Presidency. The 8th Section is the Phytopathological Section. 

The Central Station of Phytopathology, Madrid, will direct this Section. 

The establishments which will carry out the function of experimental 
collaboration and divulgation and will be attached to the Phytopatholo- 
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gical Section, will be the Stations of Phytopathology at Almeria, Badajoz, 
Barcelona, Burjasot, Coruna, Santander, Sevilla, Zaragoza, and Valladolid. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 22 febrero 1936, aho CCLXXV, tomo I, nuin. 53, pdgs. 1523 a 1526). 

France. — A Ministerial Decree of 14 March, 1936, |deniarcates the zones 
declared infested by the Colorado beetle [Leptinotarsa decemlineata] and the zones 
of protection. Previous Ministerial Decrees relating to the same question 
are revoked. {Journal Officiel de la Repuhlique fran^aise, Paris, 19 avril 1936, 
LXVIIP ann^e, n^ 93, p. 4191-4204). 

By I,aw of 24 May, 1936, Article 2102 of the civil code has been 
modified with a view to giving to traders in fertilisers, products for improvement 
purposes and for the control of plant diseases and pests the priviledges accorded for 
the provision of seeds and for the costs of harvesting during the year. (Ministere 
de TAgriculture. Direction de TAgriculture. Bulletin de VOffice de Renseignements 
Agricoles, Paris, i'*’' avril 1936, annee 1936, n® 7, p. 124). 

Latvia * — New instructions concerning the ph\i:osanitary control of 
nurseries have been published in the Valdlhas Vesfncsis (No. 97 of the year 1936). 

Nurseries should be inspected at least twice a year by an expert authorised 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. One of these inspections will take place at the 
period when the trees are sold and the other during the period of vegetation. 
The expert will examine the sanitary condition of the trees and will commu¬ 
nicate the result of the inspection to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

When he observes in a nursery the presence of one of the parasites or pests 
mentioned below, the expert will order the destruction of the trees attacked. All 
owners of nur.series who wish to contest the decision of the expert will have the 
right to demand another inspection which wdll be carried out by a Commission up- 
]>ointed by the Ministry of .\griculture. The decision of this Commission will be final. 

Apple, pear, plum and cherry trees wdll be destroyed if attacked by Aspi- 
diotus ostreaejormis, Lepidosaphes ulmi, Stereum piirpurcum, Pseudomonas fume- 
faciens and root rot. Apple and pear trees attacked by Xeefna galligena and 
Physalospora cydoniac. Also pear trees if the branches are seriously attacked 
by Fusicladium pirinum. Finally, cherry trees the branches of which are 
attacked by Monilia cinerea. 

The trees infested by Pseud, tnmefaciens will be destroyed if the collar is 
attacked or if the roots are seriously deformed. 

The Latvian Federation of Agricultural Associations having been dissolved 
as from i March 193b, the Institute of Plant Protection ha^ passed under the 
direction of the Chamber of Agriculture of Latvia. 

Luxemburg (Grand Duchy of). The Ministerial Decree of 27 Februar\% 
1936, establishes the following :— 

Art. I. — All persons who observe the presence of the Colorado beetle 
[Leptinotarsa decemlineata] in their cultivations or storehouses are obliged to 

♦ Communlcatidti from the official correspondent of the Institute, Professor Max Eglits, 
PhytopathologicaJ Cabinet of the University, Riga, Latvia. 
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deiclare same to the burgermaster of the commune who will telegraph the infor¬ 
mation to the Department of Agriculture at Luxembourg, 

Art. 2.,— Potato crops and other Solanaceous plants declared infested by 
the Colorado beetle may be subjected to special treatments. 

The same applies to Solanaceous plants growing in land surrounding the 
infested area. 

Art. 3. — The agents entrusted with the control of the Colorado beetle are 
authorised to have free access, between sun-rise and sun-down, to fields and 
gardens infested or suspected of being infested for the purpose of carrying out 
the measures provided for by Art. 2 of the present Decree. 

In addition, all owners or occupiers of land planted with potatoes or other 
Solanaceous plants are obliged to be subject to the measures of control and 
supervision considered necessarj' by the agents of the service for the control 
of the Colorado beetle. 

Art. 4, — The Director general entrusted \\ith agricultural affairs may 
forbid the cultivation of potatoes or other Solanaceous plants on land where the 
presence of the Colorado beetle has been observed or suspected or he may constrain 
the land owner to limit the cultivation of potatoes. 

Art. 5. — It is forbidden for anyone to have or transport living Colorado 
beetles or eggs or larvae of this insect. 

It is also forbidden to transport haulms of potatoes or other Solanaceous 
plants originating from land where the presence of the Colorado beetle is obser¬ 
ved or suspected. 

Art. 6. — The police, both local and otherwise, will be at the service of the 
agents entrusted with the control of the Colorado beetle to insure that the mea¬ 
sures prescribed by the latter will be carried out. 

Art. 7. — The members of the Commission for the improvement of crops 
are appointed as agents of the service entrusted with the control of the Colorado 
beetle and also of the phytopathological service and their agents. 

Art. 8. — Infractions of the present Decree will be punished according to 
the penalties provided for in Art. 3, of the Law of 15 March, 1892, concerning 
the destruction of insects and plants harmful to agriculture. {Memorial du Grand- 
Duche de Luxembourg, Luxembourg, 29 f^vrier 1936, n^ 14, p. 163-164). 

Morocco (French Zone). — The Decree of 10 March, 1936, relativ’e to 
the control of lemons for export, establishes, inter alia, that fruits showing in¬ 
juries caused by frost or sirocco, indications of internal or external parasites, 
especially Mediterranean fruit fly [Ceratitis capiiata], or unhealed wounds, will 
be prohibited. (Empire ch^rifien. Protectorat de la R^publique fran^aise an 
Maroco. Bulletin Officiel, Rabat, 20 mars 1936, XXV** annee, n® 1221, p. 348-349). 

Rumania ♦ — With a view to preventing the spread of white pine blister 
rust {Cronartium ribicola), by Ministerial Decision No. 93554 of 5 May, 1936, it 
is forbidden to introduce into the country young plants or seeds of Pinus strobus, 

* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Proicssor Gborobs Axtos, 
Chief of the Plant Protection Service, Ministry of Agriculture and Dotnains, Bucarest, Rumania. 
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P, lambertiana, P. flexilis, P, monticola and P. cemhra var. sihtrica for a period 
of five years as from the date of the present Decision. 

The entire stocks of plants of the above mentioned species existing in infested 
nurseries will be destroyed by fire. 

The cultivation of these pines in infested nurseries is forbidden for a period 
of five years.. 

In addition to-the above dispositions, all other measures considered necessary 
will be taken for the purpose of preventing the spread of the disease. 

Uruguay. — By Decree No. 632/936 of ii March, 1936, the Plant Patho¬ 
logy and Entomological Division is placed under the control cf the * Seccion 
Fomento de Defensa Agricola ' and its functions are specified. (Diario Oficial de 
la Repiihlica Oriental del Uruguay, Montevideo, 26 de marzo de 1936, tomo 122, 
mini. 8879, pAg. 417-A). 
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des Sciences math 4 matiques et naturelles, S 4 rie B: Sciences naturelles (II), 
Cracovie, 1935, 8-10 B II, p. 343-345, pi. 13. 

[See also this Bulletin, 1936, No. 3, p, 6 jJ. 
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Cunningham, H. S. The addition of mercury compoimds to the fertihzer mixture 
OvS a control for common scab of the potato under Long Island conditions. 
American Potato Journal, Sommerville, N. J. and New Brunswick, N. J,, 1936, 
Vol. XIII, No. 4, pp. 100-103. 

[Actinomyces scabies^. 

Demeua, Josef, and Brada, Lad. Hederich-Kainit als Unkrautvcmichtungsmittel 
auf Wiesen. Die Erndhrung der Pflanze, Berlin 1936, Bd. 32, Heft 6, S. 105-109, 
Abb. 1-9, 

[With titles and summaries in English and Spanish:— ‘ The destruction of weeds 
with finely ground kainit — ‘ Kainita especial, como medio para combatir 
las malas hierbas en las praderas * /S. 120)]. 

Deshusses, j. et [DeshussesJ, L. Consultation entomologique. Deux dipt^res 
nuisibles aux cultures ornementales. Revue Horticole Smsse, Chatelaine-Geneve, 
1936, IX* annee, n*^* 4. p. 73-75, fig. 1-2. 

[Phytomyza echinopts injurious to Echtnops humilis and Dasyneura schneideri 
injurious to Arabts albida]. 

Dominik, T., i Zai.,ESKI, K. Groina choroba wiazow i inozhwosci jej zwalczamia. 
Roczniki Nauk Rolniczych i Leinych, Poznan 1936, tom XXXVI, zeszyt i, str. 
i 08-I7(), rye. 1-5, Literatura, str. 176. 

[In Polish, with title and summary in French:—‘ Maladie de Tonne et les modes 
de combat avec elle selon les exemples araericains '. — Ceratostomella ulmt]. 
Dufr^:xgy, j eanj. Etudes epidemiologiques relatives a la tavelure du pommier. 
Revue dc Mtcrobtologie appliquth^ d V Agriculture, d VHygiene, d VIndustrie, 
Paris, 193b, tome II, n‘^ 2, p. 69-^^6, fig. 1-5. Bibliographie, p. 85-86. 
[Venturia inaequahs]. 

Esau, Katherine. Initial localization and subsequent spread of curly-top symptoms 
ill the sugar beet. Htlgardia, Berkeley, Cahfoniia, 1935, 9 - PP- 397 * 

436, figs. 1-7, pis. 1-4. Literature cited, p. 431. 

Peuitz, Franz, Ensayo sobre crespadura de las papas", enfennedad a virus 
filtrante Revista de la Asociacion Rural del Uruguay, Montevideo, 1936, 
ano LXIII, num. 3, pdgs. 9 a 15, 6 figs. 

Foex, Etienne, et Lansade, Maurice L'action pathogene d une forme de Fusanum 
oxysporuni isolee de la jiomme de terre. Compfes rendus hebdomadaires des seances 
de rAcademic des Sciences, Paris, 1936, tome 202, uP 21, p. 1812-1813, 

Foex, Etienne, et Lansade, Maurice. Action pathogene d’mie bact^rie isolee de 
tubercules de pommes de terre. Compies rendus hebdomadaires des seances 
de VAcadimte des Sciences, Paris, 1936, tome 202, uP 23, p. 1939-194T, 
[Bacterium xanthochlorum], 

GayAn, Manuel Maria. Horticultura general y especial. (Biblioteca Agricola Espa- 
nola). Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, S. A,, 1935, 350 pags., 65 figs. Bibliografia, 
pAgs. 325 y 3-2b. 

[Contains, inter alia:— 

CapituloX. — Enfermedades de las plantas horticolas]. 

GEACH, W. L. Root rot of grey peas in Tasmania. Journal of the Council for Scien¬ 
tific and Industrial Research, Melbourne, 1936, Vol. 9, No. 2, pp. 77-87. Refe¬ 
rences to literature, p. 87. 

[A species of Aphanomyces, similar to A. euteiches and probably a strain of it, 
was isolated from root-rotted peas from Tasmania], 

Gioelu, F. Casi di deperimenti di viti. Osservazioni sul “Pumilus medullae" V. e 
M. // Gazzettino Agricolo, Padova, 1936, anno XIV, n. 24, p. fi], i fig. 
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GoidAnich, G[abriele]. Intomo ad una «Phytophthora» causante un mardume 
del colletto nel pomodoro. RendicoftH delle sedute della Reale A ccademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei, Classe di scienze fisiche, matematiche e naturali, Roma, 1936* 
vol. XXIII, fasc. 7, pp. 512-514. 

[Phytophthora parasitica], 

GoidAnich, Gabriele. Marciume del fuSto del pomodoro. Giornale di AgricoUura della 
Domenica, Roma, 1936, anno XLVI, n. 24, p. 201,, figg, 1-2. 

[Phytophthora parasitica], 

Goss, R. W. The effect of irrigated crop rotations upon potato scab. American Potato 
Journal, Sommerville, N. J. and New Brunswick, N. J., 1936, Vol. XIII, No. 4, 
pp. 91-96, 

[Actinomyces scabies]. 

Green, D. JS. The ink disease (or bulb scab) of Iris reticulata caused by Mystrospo- 
rium adustum Massee. Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, London, 
1936, Vol. LXI, Pt. 4, pp. 167-175, figs. 35-40. 

GuiIvEIERMOND, a. L'Eremothecium Ashbyii, mouveau champignon parasite des 
capsules du cotonnier. Revue de Mycologie, Paris, 1936, tome I (n. s.), fasc, 3, 
p. 115-156, fig. 1-25, pi. VII-VIII. Index bibliographique, p. 155. 

Harukawa, Chukichi, TakaTo, Ryoiti, and Kumashiro, Sabur6. Studies on the 
rice-borer. IV. On the prolonged emergence period of the moth in the spring, ii. 
Berichte des Ohara Instituts fur landwirtschaftliche Forschungen, Kurashiki 
1936, Bd. VII, Heft 2, S. 239-256. Literature, S, 255-256. 

[Chtlo simplex], 

Harukawa, Chukichi, Takato, Ryoiti, and Kumashiro, Saburo. Studies on the rice- 
borer. V. On the prolonged emergence period of the moth in the spring, iii. 
Berichte des Ohara Instituts fur landwirtschaftliche Forschungen,Kx\rAsh\\i\ 

Bd. VH, Heft 2, S, 257-271. Literature, S. 271. 

Heie, Karl Hubert. Untersuchungen fiber die Nahrungsaufnalmie der Stabheu- 
schrecke [Carausius morostts), Anzeiger fur Schddlingskunde, Berlin 1936, 
XII. Jahrg., Heft 5, S. 49-52, Abb. 1-3. Literatur, S. 52. 

Ho, Shao-Hung. Notes on the important insect pests in Kashan during 1935. 
Entomology 6- Phytopathology, Hangchow, Chekiang, China, 1936, Vol. IV, 
No. 12, pp. 246-248. 

[In Chinese, with title also in P^nglish]. 

Honecker, Ludwig, tiber den derzeitigen Stand mid die Aussichten der Bekfimpf- 
urig des Meltaubefalles der Oerste durch Zuchtung. Praktische Blatter fur 
Pflanzenbau und Pflanzenschutz , Freising 1936, Xlll. Jahrg., Heft 12, S. 309- 
320. Literatur, S. 319-320. 

'[Erysiphe graminis hordei], 

Hurtado, Evaristo A. A survey of the plant diseases in Maridagao, Pikit, Cotabato, 
with some suggestions for their control. The Philippine Journal of Agriculture, 
Manila, 1936, Vol. 7, No. i, pp, 121-127, pis. 1-6. 

Jack, Rupert W. Annual report of the Division of Entomology for the year ended 
31st December, 1935. The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, 1936, 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 5, pp. 329-356. 

Jack, Rupert W. Southern Rhodesia. Locust invasion, 1932-36. Monthly Report 
No. 40, March, 1936. The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, 1936* 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 5. p. 357 * 

[Nomadacris septemfasciata]. 
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JANNONE, Giuseppe. Nuovi contributi alia conoscenza della fauna delle Isole italiane 
dell’Egeo. V. Studio blo-ecologico e sistematico deirOrtotterofaima con no- 
tizie sui Blattoidei, Mantoidei e Fasmoidei. Bollettino del Lahovatono di Zoologia 
generate ed agrana del R. Istituto superiore agrario di Portici. Portici, 1936, 
vol- XXIX. pp. 47-248. figg. I-XLVIII, tav. I. Bibliografia. pp. 237-242. 
[Results of a study mission carried out by the Author in August and Sep¬ 
tember. 1934 in the Italian Aegean Islands (Rhodes, Karpathos, Casos, Cos. 
Kalymnos, Telendo. Patmos and Santa Tecla). 

In the bio-ecological part of this well documented paper the chapter should 
be noted on the relations existing between agricultural plants and Orthoptera 
(pp. 66-76). 

In the systematic part numerous species, subspecies and varieties are described 
as new to science; also numerous insects already described by others but not 
observed until today in the Italian Passession are recorded] 

Knowlton, Cr. F., and Smith, C. F. Capitophorus aphids infesting Chrysothamnus. 
The Canadian Entomologist, Orillia, 1936, Vol, bXVIII, No. 5, pp. 107-113, 
figs. I-2. 

K6ni,ER, E. l^bertragungsversuche init dem Virus der Impinenbraune. Angewandie 
Botanik, BtTlin 1935. Bd. XVII, Heft 5, S. 277-286, Abb. 1-6. 

KthiERUNi;, Otto-Emst. riitersuchungen fiber die Feldresi.sten? einzelner Weizen- 
sorten gegen Puccima glumarum tnttci, Zeitschrift fur Zuchtung, Reihe A: 
Manzenzfichtung, Berlin 1936, Bd. XXl, Heft i, S. 1-40, Abb. 1-3. Eiteratiu:- 
verzeiclmis, S. 37-40. 

Kuwavama, Satoru. Studies on Lema oryzae Kuwayaina, the rice leaf-beetle. Part IV 
- Observations on the biology and liberation of an egg-parasite, Anaphes nippo - 
nicHS Knwayama. Hokkaido Agricultural Experiment Station. Report No. 33, 
Kotoni, Sapporo, Japan, 1935, 84 pp. 10 graphs, 4 pis. JLiterature cited], pp. 77- 
80. 

[in Japanese, with title and summary also in English]. 

Eeach, J. G. What the plant patholc^ist can and ought to contribute to a potato 
improvement program. American Potato Journal, Sommerville, N. J. and New 
Brunswick, N. J,, 1936, Vol. XIII, No. 2, pp. 31-38. 

EEDINiiHAM, G. A. Rhizophidium grammis n. sp., a parasite of wheat roots. Canadian 
Journal of Research, Ottawa, 1936, Vol. 14, No. 3, pp. 117-121. pi. i. References, 
p. 121. 

FA Latin diagnosis and an English description of this Chytrideaceous parasite 
are appended]. 

Maecoem, D. H. Virus dise«ases of tobacco. Tha Tasmanian Journal of Agriculture, 
Hobart, 1936, New Series, Vol. VII, No. 2, pp. 37’6o, figs. I-III. 

[Spotted wilt of tomato]. 

MAEEN90N, G. Une grave maladie des artichauts au Maroc. Revue de Mycologie, 
Paris, 1936, tome I (n. s.), fasc. 3, p. 165-175, fig. i, pi. X-XII. 

[Caused by Ascochyta hortorum (Spe^.) Smith var. compositarum n. var. A 
Latin diagnosis of the new variety is appended]. 

MaeenoTTI, E[ttore]. Sui Consorzi di difesa della frutticoltura. Giornale di Agrt- 
coliura della Domenica, Roma, 1936, amio XLVI, n. 25. p 2oc), figg. 1-4. 
Mannini, Piero. Studi sui cloroma del gelso. I. Alterazioni del plasto clorofillico. 
Annuario della R. Stazione Bacologica Sperimentale dt Padova, Firenze, 193b, 
voL XLVIII, pp. 683-720, figg. 1-24. Bibliografia, pp. 
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Masera, Eurico. Contribute alio studio della virulenza e patogeniciti di alcuni 
entomomiceti. Annuario della R, Siaztone Bacologica Sperinteviale di Padova, 
Firenze, 193b, vol. XLVIII, pp. 477-491, 5 figg. Bibliografia, p. 491. 
[Beauveria spp. and Tenebrio molitor]. 

Mayer, K. BekAmpfung der Riibenwanze ,’dutch Fangstreifen. Mitteilungen fur 
die Landwirtschaft, Berlin 1936, 51. Jahrg., Heft 16, S. 331-332, Abb. 1-6. 
[Piesma quadratd]. 

Mei^WNI, Mario. Deperinienti del trifoglio da Sclerotinia Trifoliorum Gior^ 
nale di Agricoltura della Domenica, Roma, 1930, anno XLVl, n. 24, p. 201, 
I fig. 

Menor, Juan Gomez. La buba de los citricOvS. Revista de Agricultura y Comercio, 
Ciudad Trujillo, Repfiblica Dominicana, i<)36, vol. XXVH, num. 79, pAg. 2362 
y 2303, I fig. 

[Sphaeropsis tuniefacieyis], 

Menusan, H,, Jr., and Butcher, F. it . A review of some current research in 
entomological potato problems. America)! Potato Journal, Sommerville, N. J. 
and New Brmiswick, N. J., 193^), Vol. XIII, No. 3, pp. 64-70. Literature 
cited, pp. 67-70. 

[Chiefly in the V. S. A.]. 

Menzeu, Klaus-Chr. Versuche zur VerbeSvSerung nikotinhaltiger Spritzmittel. A nge- 
wandte Botanik, Berlin 1936, Bd. XVIIl, Heft 1, S. 22-26, Abb. 1-2. 
[Particularly in the United States of Americaj. 

Menzke, K[laus]-Chr. Untensuchungen der vScliAdigenden Wirkmigcn kupferhaltiger 
Spritzmittel. Angewundte Botanik, Berlin 1935, Bd. XVH, Heft 4, S. 225- 
253, Abb. 1-8. Literaturverzeichnis, S. 252-233 

MiUES, Herbert W., and Cohen, Morris. The chrysanthemum leaf inuier and its 
control. The Journal of the Ministry of Agruulture, London, 1936, \^ol. XLIII, 
No. 3, pp. 25()-2()I, figs. 1-4. 

[Phyiomyza atneornis j. 

Moore, M. H. Some observations on the influence of nianurial dressings and of 
certain other factors on the incidence of scab (]'eniiiria niaequalis (Cooke) 
Wint.) and of spray-injury in apples The Journal of Pomology and Horti^ 
cultural Science, London, 1936, Vol. XIV, No. i, pp. 77-96, figs. 1-2. 
References, pp. 95-96. 

MCuEER, Albert S. Kstudo sobre a podridao secca cm espigas de millio. Boletim 
de Agricultura, Zootechma e Vetennana, Bello Horizonte, 1935, anno VUI, 
ns. II e 12, pags. 163-171, 2 figs. Bibliographia, pag. 171. 

[Diplodia zeae, D. macrospora]. 

MtiUEER, Ivdn. Adatok a rozsdagombdkkal (Puccinia) fertozott gabonanemtiek 
nllategeszsegiigyi jelent6.segehez. Mezdgazdasdgi Kutatdsok, Budapest 1936, IX. 
evf., I. sz., 1-9 o., 1-3 Abra. Szakirodalom, 9 o. 

[In Hungarian, with title and summary also in German;— ' BeitrAge zu der 
tiergesundheitlichen Bedeutung der mit Rostpilzen (Puccinia) infizierten 
Getreidesorten ’]. 

Oberstein, O. Fumaria officinalis I,, als kliminendes Leinunkraut. Angewandte 
Botanik, Berlin 1935, Bd. XVII, Heft 5, S. 286-288, I Abb. 

Ortiz Garmendia, Juan. Es obligatoria la destruccion del Quintral**. Boletin 
de la Sociedad Agricola del Norte, La Serena (Chile), 1936, afio 24, nt 4, pAg. 87. 
[Phrygilanthus (Loranfhus) tetrandrus]. 
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Otanes, F. Q. Some observations on two scale insects injurious to mango flowers 
and fruits. The Philippine Journal of Agriculture, Manila, 1936, Vol. 7*, No. i, 
pp. 129-141, pis. 1-7* Literature cited, pp. 138-139. 

{P^Uo spinesus and Coccus mangiferae], 

Paoxtirigan, Domingo B., Tugade, Primitivo, and de Perai^ta, Fernando. Pro¬ 
gress report on the green-leaf spot of Philippine wrapper leaf tobacco. 1 he 
Philippine Journal of Agriculture, Manila, 1936, Vol. 7, No. i, pp. 87-117, 
figs. 1-3, pi. I. Literature cited, p. 117. 

[The primordial cause of this disease is most likely not pathogenicj. 

PEPPIN, S. G., and Httrst, R. R. Date of digging and its relation to the develop¬ 
ment of Rhizoctonia on potato tubers. American Potato Journal, Sommerville, 
N. J. and New Brunswick, N. {J., 1936, Vol. XIII, No. 3, pp. 74-7(). 
[Rhizoctonia solani]. 

Pickles, Alan. Observations on the early larval mortality of certain species ot Dia^ 
traea (Lepid., Pyralidae), under cane field conditions in Triniidad. Ttopical 
Agriculture, Trinidad, B. W. I., 1936, Vol. XIII, No 6, pp. 155-160, figs 1-2. 
References, p. 160. 

Fieri, A^lfredo]. La moria dei peschi Kote di Frutticolturu, Pistoia, 1936, anno XIV, 
n. 6, pp. 93-98. figg. 16-17. 

[From the first summar} examination it w^ould appear that the damage is 
caused by the asphixy of the roots and the attack by Clasterctsponum 
catpophilum], 

PiGORixi, Luciano. Deficienze di clorofilla. (Variegature e albinisnio in piante col- 
tivate). Annuano della R, Staztone Bacologua Speriineutale di Padova, Firenze, 
1936, vol. XLVni, pp 553-624, figg. I- 16. Bibliografia, pp. 022-623. 

Porter, D. R. Insect transmission, host range, and field spread of |x>tato calico, 
Ihlgardta, Berkeley, Califoniia, i<)35, Vol. 9, No. 8, pp. 383-3(>4, figs. 1-9. Lite¬ 
rature cited, p, 394. 

PuECHER Passavai.u. Luigi. Acari dannosi alle derrate alimentari ed alle piante 
da frutto. Bullettino della R. Societd Toscana di Orticultura, Firenze, 1935, 
anno I,X, vol. XX della 4^ ser., n. ir-12, pp. TO9-172, 0 figg.; 1936, anno 
LXI, n. 3-4, pp. 38-42, 4 figg. 

[Gluyphagus domesttcus, Tyroglyphu^ longior, T. sSiio, Alemobius farinae, 
Rhizoglyphus echinopus, Carpoglvphus passulatuw, Histiogaster carpto, Tetra- 
nychus spp., Eriophyes spp., etc.]. 

Quanjer, II.-M., Historique des recherches sur la jaunisse et la mosaique de la 
betterave. Publuations de VlnstitHi Beige pout rAmelioration de la Bettcrave, 
Tirlemont-Belgique, Bruxelles, i93t>. 4*"* ann^e, n® 2, pp. 23-33- 
[With titles and summaries in French, h'lemish, German and English. — 
Virus diseases]. 

Rawlins, W.A. Further study on continuous cultivation as a control for wheat 
wdreworms. American Potato Journal, Sommerville, N. J. and New Brunswick. 
N. J., 1936, Vol. XIII, No. 3, pp. 70-73. Literature cited, p. 73. 

[Agriotes mancus], 

Reddick, Donald, Seed transmission of potato vims diseases American Potato 
Journal, Sommerville, N. J, and New BruHvSwich, N. J., r 93 ^^ 

No. 5, pp. 118-124. Literature cited, p. 124. 

Roland, G. Recherches sur la jaimisse de la betterave et quelques observations 
sur la mosaique de cette piante. Publications de ITnstitut Beige pour I'Amilio- 
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ration de la Betterave^ Tirlemont-Belgique, Bruxelles, 1936, 4"*^ ann^, n® 2, 
p. 35-60, fig. 1.7. 

[With titles and summaries in French, Flemish, German and English. — 
Virus diseases]. 

Rungs, Ch. Diaspines [Hem. Coccidae] nouvelles du Maroc. Bulletin de la Sociiti 
entomologique de France, Paris, 1936, tome XLI, n^ 4, p. 50-56, fig. 1-2. 
[Aspidiotus malenqoni n. sp. on Antirrhinum ramosissimum; Hemiberlesea bala- 
choivshyi n. sp. on Farsetia hamiUonii]. 

Russo, Giuseppe. Gli Scolitidi nocivi all'olivo* danni e lotta. L' 0 /mro//ore, Roma, 
1936, anno XIII, n. 5, pp. 8-16, 7 figg. 

[Phloeotrihus scarabaeoides, Hylesinus oleipcrda, Leperisinus (Hylestnus) fraxini], 
Santoro, Ricardo. Estudio de los especificos contra la Tilled a. Archwo FitoUcnico 
del Uruguay, Montevideo, 1935, vol. I, eritrega 2, pdgs. 258 a 263, 2 fias. 
[With title and summary also in English:— ‘A study of seed disinfectants 
used against wheat bunt {TiUetia sp.) ’]. 

SaiAPER, Paul. BeitrAge zur mikroskopischen Diagnostik der wichtigslcn Caryo- 
phyllaceensamen unter besondcrer Bcnii ksichtigung ihres Vorkormnens als 
Unkrautbesatz in Saatwaren nnd Fnttcmiitteln. Die landwiriiichaHhchen Ver- 
suchs-Staiionen, Berlin 1936, 125. Bd., Heft r 11. 2, S. j - too , Abb. 1-36. 
lyiteratur, S. 97-100. 

SCHUUTz, Enrique F La cochinilla algodonosa grande o cochinilla blanca acaimlada 
(m leery a purchasi >') en las quintas de citrus Reci^ia Jndus*ruil y Agricola dp 
Tucumdn, Tucumdn. 1935. tomo XXV, niims, i 3, pAgs. 56 a 58. 

Schulze, Konrad Wfizenwanzen-Schaden an Getreide. Mitieilunsen der G^selU 
ftir Vorratsschuiz E. V 12, ]Bhrg,,,J>sX 3, S. 2^, r Abb. 
Literatur, S. 27. 

[Eurygastcr maura, Aelia acuminata, A. rostrata]. 

Shaw, F. J. P\, and Pal, B. P. Pusa 120 \ wheat highly re.sistent to yellow rust. 
Agriculture and lAve-stork in India, Delhi, 1930, Vol, VI, Pt. II, pp. 202-203. 
Reference. 

[Puccinia glumarum]. 

SiMMONDS, H. W. Fruit fly in P'iji Agricultural Journal, Suva. 1935, Vol. 8, No. 1, 
pp. 22-23. 

[Chactodacus passiflorae, C. xanihodes], 

SiMMONDS, H. W. Entomological notes Agncultural Journal, Suva, 1935, 

No. I, p. 32. 

[Levuana iridescens, Promecotheca reichei, Teleoncmia lanianae, Tetrastichus 
giffardianus, Apanteles tirathabae, Nemeritis palmarum and Papuana huebneri 
in Fiji Islands]. 

Smith, Kenneth M. Plant viruses. (Methuen’s Monographs on Biological Subjects). 
London, Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1935, IX -f T07 pp., ii figs. References, pp. 97- 
T03. 

[In this small book the aim of the author is to bring to the notice of workers 
in other branches of science, and particularly botanists and entomologists, 
some of the more interesting and important facts of the study of plant 
viruses]. 

SooNG, Chih-Chieng. Notes on the morphology and habits of the different' stages 
oi Ceracris kiangsu Tsai in Himan (Orth.). Entomology & Phytopathology, Hang¬ 
chow, Chekiang, China, 1936, Vol. IV, No. to, pp. 191-199. 

[In Chinese, with title also in English]. 
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pp. 77'781* 
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No. I. pp. 7-0. 
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logical Society, London, 1936, Vol. XX, Pt. II, pp. 123-132, figs. 1-8. Refe¬ 
rences, p. 132. 
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NOTES 

Official Correspondents. — The Ministry of Agriculture of Spain, through the 
intermediary of the Spanish Delegate to the Permanent Committee of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, has communicated that the following have been nominated 
official correspondents of the Institute for all questions relative to plant protection in 
Spain.— Mr. Miguel Bknlloch MartInez, ‘ Ingeniero Agronorao Director of the 
Central Station ot Plant Pathology. Madrid; Mr F'edcrico (t6mez ClemenTE, ‘ Ingeniero 
Agronomo Director of the Plant Pathology Station. Burjasot, Valencia; Mr. Jaime 
Nonell Comas, ' Ingeniero-Agronomo Director of the Plant Pathology Station, Bar¬ 
celona; Mr. Jose del Ca^Jtizo G6mez, ' Ingeniero Agrdnomo ’ attached to the Central 
Station of Plant Pathology, Madrid; Mr. Aurelio Ruiz Castro, * Ingeniero Agronomo ', 
Director of the Plant Pathology Station, Almena; Mr. Pedro Urquijo LandaluzE, 

‘ Ingeniero Agrdnomo *, Director of the Plant Pathology Station, La Coruna; Mr. Agustfn 
Alfaro Moreno, ^ Ingeniero Agronomo ’, Director of the Plant Pathology Station, 
Zaragoza; Mr. Rafael Bohorquez DomInouez, ‘ Ingeniero Agrdnorao Director of the 
Plant Pathology Station, Sevilla; Mr. Cdndido del Pozo Pei^ayo, * Ingeniero Agrdnomo \ 
Director of the Plant Pathology Station, Santander, and Mr. Victor Moreno MAuquez, 
♦ Ingeniero Agrdnomo Director of the Plant Pathology Station, Badajoz. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretarw generale dellTstituto, Direttorc responsabile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Argentine Republic: Further Contribution to the Study of the Disease Known 
as * Podredumbre de las Raicillas ’ of Orange Trees t 

The rot of orange rootlets podredumbre de las raicillas *) first drew the 
attention of citrus growers in 1932, in the zone of Bella Vista, province of 
Corrientes. 

The disease started in the southern part of the district of Bella Vista where 
exist many orchards of oranges grafted on stocks of bitter fruit. Certain of 
these orchards were rS years old and in many cases showed symptoms of the 
disease, though it also was evident on plants 6 years old. 

The rot, however, was first reported on sw^eet oranges, lemons or mandarin 
oranges grafted on stocks of bitter fruit. Afterwards it was observed on plants 
grafted with * lima de Persia ’ and ' naranjo trebol 

The increased diffusion of this disease seriously damaged the orchards of 
Bella Vista so that the Ministry of Agriculture installed a phytopathological 
laboratory in the National Nursery in this region where, for the last two years, 
the cause of the disease has been studied and also methods for preventing 
and controlling it. 

The first manifestation of the disease is in the retarded development of 
the plant; the twigs are small and with short internodes, the size of the leaves is 
much smaller than usual and they are arranged in rosette form and fall 
away from the extremities of the branches towards the base. Many of the leaves 
appear to be chlorotic (with the principal and secondary ribs yellow and the 
intermediary parts green) and others spotted or attacked b}^ foliocellosis 
(principal and secondary ribs green and intervening parts yellow), both symi)tonis 
being noticeable on the same plant. The branches, after losing the leaves, 
dry up by degrees and end by being covered with numerous black fructifications 
of the fungus Colletoirichum gloeosporioides, Penzig. 

If the diseased plants bear fruit, this is reduced in size, is yellow and 
falls prematurely. The diseased plants clearly bear more fruit than the healthy 


* Uxider this and the next heading tlie countries are arranged in French alphal)etical order, 
t Communication from Mr. Horacio A. Speroni, * Ingeniero Agrdnonio Chief of the Plant Pa¬ 
thology Lalx>ratory, Bella Vista, province of Corrientes, transmitted by the otlicial corresixmdcnl of the 
Institute, Mr. Juan B. Marchionatto, ‘Ingeniero Agrdnomo*, director of ‘Sanidad Vegetal’, Ministry 
of Agriculture, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 
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trees though in no case does the fruit attain normal proportions. In numerous 
cases, also, may be observed a growth of the bud graft proportionally much 
greater than that of the stock and the plant afterwards begins to decline. 

The disease begins in the finest rootlets, only in very advanced cases does 
it appear on the secondary roots. The diseased rootlets show a dark bark, 
spreading very easily to the central plerome. In this state it is always 
possible to meet with bark tissues invaded by fungi and bacteria thotigh 
these organisms, in numerous experimental tests, to not appear to behave as 
pathogenic. 

Repudiating the possibility of it being a parasitic disease, studies were 
directed towards determining the influence of various soil factors in the appear¬ 
ance of the disease and it was verified that the rot of citrus rootlets is due to 
high acidity of the soil favoured by different factors which may summarised 
thus: [a) the disappearance of the lime and other neutralising bases as a conse¬ 
quence of heavy rains; (6) the undue use of fresh farm manure which is given 
to the plants without any process of preventive fermentation; (c) the addition 
of unsuitable manures (superphosphates, etc.); [d) the use of mud and residues 
of bogs and salt marshes with high acidity. 

Chemical analyses of these soils showed the existence of an excess of iron 
and aluminium salts in relation to the other elements, and the behaviour of 
these salts, which may change the trivalent ions of hydrogen by the cations 
of basic salts resulting in two serious consequences: (i) unfavourable conditions 
produced by the concentration of hydrogen ions; (2) toxic effect of the iron and 
aluminium elements, which increase with the diminution of neutral action in 
the soils. 

The harmful action effects primary the meristematic tissues which, in 
dying, open the way for the penetration of fungi and bacteria which live sapro- 
fitically in the soil. 

Other factors, no less important, and which also favour the development 
of the rot of citrus rootlets have been evident in these soils, namely: excess of 
iron and nitrogen, the proximity of the impermeable subsoil, the lack of drainage, 
planting too deep, absence of green manures and exhaustion of the soil by 
repeated cropping. 

Taking into account the cause of the disease and the multiple factors which 
favour its development, trials were made with a view to control and positive 
results were obtained using the following methods:— 

(1) Use of injections of iron sulphate at the rate of 10 cm® and 10 % 
(or in crystals) and liming afterwards with 3 to 4 kilos of slaked lime per plant. 
This treatment gave results in 90 % of cases treated. 

(2) I/iming the plants at the rate previously indicated and watering 
same with a solution containing 250 to 300 grammes of iron sulphate at the rate 
of 20 litres per plant. 

As a general treatment against the rot of citrus rootlets is recommended: 
drainage; liming at the rate indicated; suppression of fresh farm manure; 
planting on high ground; all work of cultivation in accordance with the principles 
recommended by technique. 
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Eritrea: Locusts ^ 

During the months of May and June, 1936, no locust have been reported 
in the Colony. 

Mozambique: Locust Movements (Nomadacris septemfasciata and Locusta 

migratoria migratorioideB) f 

Below is a summary of the observations made during the month of March, 
1936. 

In respect of the infested areas, the locust situation of the Colony remains 
the same as reported in the previous communication, namely, extension of the 
infestation in the North, the South widely infested, the regions of the Zambesi 
considerably infested. 

During the month more than i 593 hopper bands were destroyed by mechan¬ 
ical and chemical means. The control continues in the areas infested. 

The existence, in certain regions, of locust destroying birds has greatly con¬ 
tributed towards reducing the density of the bands. 

The beginning of the appearance of a disease is causing mortality among 
locusts and if the humid conditions develop their effect on increase of the disease 
will favour the extermination of the insects. 

Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion^ 1932-36 § 

Monthly Report No. 42. May, 193b. 

During May the Red Locust {Nomadacris septemfasciata, Serv.) has been 
present in the colony mainly in the hopper stage. 

The following districts have included hopper infested localities, namely;— 
Chibi, Mazoe, Salisbury, Martley and Charter. 

Hoppers were present up to the end of the month in some localities. 

h'rom the 19th flying swarms were reported in the districts of Mtoko, 
Ndanga and Chibi - the first mentioned swarms having come from Portuguese 
East Africa. 

Every effort has been made to reduce the hoppers to a minimum in all 
accessible localities and few winged swarms are exi)ected to develop within the 
colony. 

On the whole the outlook is very hopeful. 

The present swarm cycle of the species appears to be at a low ebb in this 
part of Africa. 


• Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Rolando (‘iUidoiti, 
Chief of the Ajfriailtural Bureau of Eritrea, transmitted by the Oovcrninent of the Colony. 

t Communication from Mr. Jtiuo OARDfb Alfaro Cardoso, Chief of the lintoinological Section, 
Iwouren^o Marques, transmitted to the Inatitute by the ‘ Repartk'ao Tccniea de Apfiicultura ’ of the 
Colony. 

§ Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rtji»ert W. Jack, F. K. S., 
Chief Entomologist, Agricultural l^aboratory, Department of Agriailture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Algeria. * — By Decree of the Governor General, dated 28 April, 1936, 
imports, by land, into Algeria of plants, plant products intended for cultiva¬ 
tion and cut flowers originating from Tunis, will be carried out only by the 
custom-houses of Lacroix, Ghardimaou and Rhilane and under the following 
conditions:— 

The consignments should be accompanied by a copy of the bill of lading 
or, when they do not originate from an establishment subject to State control, 
a declaration by the sender stating the nature, the number and variety' of the 
objects concerned and, in all cases, a certificate of phytopathological inspection. 

The consignments will travel under cover of unguaranteed receipts carr^^^ing. 
in addition to the obligation to conform to the custom regulations, the engage¬ 
ment to present to the agents of Plant Protection Service the wagons or pack¬ 
ages of plants sealed by the custom-house on their entry into Algeria, with a view 
to guaranteeing their identity. 

The consignments, at the choice of the importers, will be sent b3^ the custom¬ 
house to Bona, Philippeville, Constantine, Bougie, Algiers, JMostagaiiern, Marnin 
or Oran, to be examined by the local agent of the Plant Protection Service under 
the conditions provided for by the Decree of t.| I'ebruary, 1922, on the phy- 
tosanitary police in Algeria. 

The fact, in respect of the importers, of not prevSenting the consignments to 
the agents charged with sanitary ispection will result in forfeiture, in the future, 
of the right to introduce plants and plant products into Algeria and this without 
prejudice to the penalties provided for in Article 471, 13® of the Penal Code. 

The consignments refered to in the pre.sent Decree, which circulate without 
documents and without being sealed, will be seized and impounded in conformity 
with the dispositions contained in article ii of the Decree of 14 I'ebruary, 1922, 
without prejudice to the other penalties provided for in that Decree. 

Germany. — According to the Ordinance of 7 March, igjO, relative to 
the officials seals, the Service of phytosanitary inspection will adopt, as from 
I October, 1936, a single, seal which will bear the name and the emblem of 
the country above the word ‘ Pflanzenbeschau'. (Amtliche Pflanzemchuizbe- 
stimmun^en, Berlin, i. Juli 1936, Bd. VIII, Nr. 4, S. 102, i Abb.). 

An Ordinance of 20 April, 1936, relative to the protection of natural 
sites, draws attention, inter aha, to the fact that the use of egg shells filled 
with phosphoric preparations for the control of rooks and magpies, is not per¬ 
mitted without special precautionary measures. (Ibid., S. 96-99). 


• Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, *Mr. Marci:!. Delassits, 
Chief Inspector of the Service of Plant Protection and Phytopathological Inspection, (Jovemment 
General of Algeria, Algiers. 
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By Ordinance of the Corporation of Horticulture and Viticulture, 
dated 22 April, 1936, relative to the control of the needle cast of Douglas 
fir [Rhabdocline pseudotsugae], it is forbidden to cultivate, in nurseries and 
horticultural undertakings, all forms of Pseudotsuga taxifolia var. glauca, (Na- 
chrichienblatt filr den Deutchen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin, Anfang Mai 1936, 
16. Jahrg., Nr. 5, S. 55). 

By Decree of 6 May, 1936, modifying the provisions in force 
relative to the use of violent poisons, it is forbidden to use mobile disinfection 
chambers unless for the disinfection, of consignments of vegetables. The Ministers 
of Agriculture and of the Interior will establish a mutual agreement on the rules 
to be followed in this respect. (Reichsgesetzblatf, Teil I, Berlin, 15. Mai 1936, 
Nr. 49, S. 444). 


The Ordinances of 6 and 20 May, 1936, referring to the application 
of the measures concerning the use of very poisonous preparations, establish 
that the use of travelling disinfection chambers is prohibited except in the 
case of disinfection of consignments of plants. 

In respect of the treatment of vines with arsenical preparations [see this 
Bulletin, 1935, 7 » P- ^ 57 ; i^se of preparations in powder form after 

30 June is forbidden. (Amtliche Pfianzenschutzbesiimmungen, i. Juli 1936, Nr. 4, 
S. 99-100). 

Germany (Lttbeck). — By Police Ordinance of 30 May, 193b, eradication 
of thistles is rendered compulsory and should be undertaken each year and 
continued up to 15 Julv. (Amtliche Pftanzenschutzbesiimmungcn, Berlin, i. Juli 
1936, Bd. VIII, Nr. 4, S, 102). 

Germany (Oldenburg). — By Decree of 21 April. 193b, concerning the pre¬ 
vention of the spreading of Galinsoga parviflora (* Franzosenkraut'), the control 
of this weed is made compulsory. The provisions are similar to those adopted 
by the Free City and State of Liibeck by Police Ordinance of 19 March, 1935 
[see this Bulletin, 1935, No. 7, p. 157]. {Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmimgen, 
Berlin, 1. Juli 1936, Bd. VIH. Nr. 4, S. 103). 

♦ By Decree of 9 May, 1936, the establishments for clearing and disin¬ 
fecting seeds are subjected to official supervision. 

The provisions are, in general, similar to those adoptecj hy Decree of 
4 June, 1934, in Prussian Saxony [see this Bulletin, 1934, Ni^. n, !>• 248]. 

Owners of public seed cleaning establishments are obliged to declare the 
fact to the authorities of the district and to apply for an authorisation. The 
authorisation will be granted only to establishments equiped with disinfection 
installations. 

Owners who have received the official authorisation should put up a special 
notice in their premises, the model of which is given in an appendix to this 
Decree. 


* Mon, 8 IngL 
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A Notification of the same date, concerning the application of the present 
Decree, fixes, inter alia, the duties to be payed by owners of these establish¬ 
ments in order to obtain the official authorisation. {Ibid,, S. 103-107). 

Germany (Prussia). — By Police Ordinance of 22 May, 1936, relative 
to the control of asparagus diseases and pests, provisions corresponding to 
those already adopted in the province of Hanover [see this Bulletin, 1935, 
No. 2, pp. 34-35I have been introduced. The aerial parts of the asparagus 
plants should be cut down and burnt before 30 November, the ends of aspa¬ 
ragus stalks which remain in the fields should be removed in the spring be¬ 
fore 30 April. It is proposed to form, in the communes where the area culti¬ 
vated with asparagus exceeds i hectar, commissions of persons interested who 
will assist the police authorities in carrying out the control measures. [A mi- 
liche Pflanzenschutzhestimmungen, Berlin, i. Juli 1935, Bd. VIII, Nr. 4, S. 
107-108). 

Germany (Thuringia). — The Notification of 31 March, 1936, concerning 
the exportation of plants, fixes the duties that should be payed for the certificate 
of health and origin and those which are required for insj>ection by the officials 
of the Plant Protection Service. {Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, 
I. Juli 1936, Bd. VIII, Nr. 4, S. 108-109). 

By Notification of 15 June, 1936, concerning the control of horti¬ 
cultural and botanical establishments, nurseries and gardens which are officially 
recognised as corresponding to the conditions established by the International 
Phylloxera Convention of Berne, the Central Plant Protection Station, Jena 
is entrusted with the supervision which should be exercised for the first time 
at the request of those interested and, afterwards, regularly every three years. 
{Ibid., S. log-iii). 

England and Wales. — With the object of preventing the introduction 
of the cherry fruit fly [Rhagoletis cerasi] the Importation of Raw Cherries Order 
of 1936, dated 29 April, 1936 contains restrictions on importation of these fruits 
grown in Spain, France and Germany. {Statutory Rules and Orders, 1936, No. 384. 
Destructive Insect and Pest, England. The Importation of Raw Cherries Order of 
1936. Dated April 2g, 1936,. London, 1936, 4 pp.). 

Argentine Republic. — The Decrees Nos. 77.115 and 77.116 of 22 Feb¬ 
ruary, 1936, confirm the provisions contained in the Decrees Nos. 74.281 and 
74*335 of 27 December, 1935 [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 6, p. 125]. {Boletin 
Oficial de la Rep'dblica Argentina, Buenos Aires, 15 de mayo de 1936, ano XLIV, 
mim. 12.563, pag. 564). 

Australia (Commonwealth of). — By Quarantine Proclamation No. 14P 
of 25 March, 1936 modifying the Quarantine Proclamation No. 9P [see this 
Bulletin, 1936, No. 7, pp. I 53 “i 54 ]» prohibited the importation into Australia of 
all plants or parts of plants (including the fruit but exempting the seeds) of the 
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suborder or tribe Pomeae of the order Rosaceae which were grown in any country 
in which pear blight or fire blight (Bacillus amylovorus) exists. The apples grown 
in districts in New Zealand in which fire blight does not exist may be imported 
subject to the conditions prescribed in the Regulations. (Commonu^calth of Austra- 
Ha Gazette, Canberra, 20th March, 1936, No. 31, p. 516). 

Australia (Territory of Norfolk Island). — The Ordinance No. 9 of 1936, 
dated 18 March, 1936 and which may be cited as the Noxious Weeds Ordinance 
1936, amends the Noxious Weeds Ordinance 1916. (Commonwealth of Australia 
Gazette, Canberra, 19th March, 1936, No. 30, pp. 471-472). 

Belgium. — With a view to preventing the spread of the Colorado beetle 
(Leptinotarsa decemUneata) it is forbidden, by Ministerial Decree of 18 May, 1936, 
to transport haulms of potatoes for any reason or utilisation whatsoever. (Mo- 
niteur Beige, Bruxelles, 30 mai 1936, 106* annee, no 151, p. 4023). 

By Ministerial Decree of 20 May, 1936, the importation into Belgium 
of fresh cherries originating from Germany, Spain, France and Italy, is authorised 
on condition that, after examination by the Special Phytopathological Service 
of Belgium at the expense of the importers, the consignments are ascertained to 
be free from cherry fruit fly (Rhagolctis cerasi). 

Importation may only be carried out by the custom-houses of Krquelinnes, 
Montaleux (Mou.scron), Montzen, Antwerp (4th Bureau) and Brussells (rst and 
3rd Bureaux). 

Consignments not recognised as being free from Rh, cerasi by the custom¬ 
houses of Er<iuelinnes, Montaleux (Mouscron) and Montzen will be returned. 

Consignments not recognised as being free from Rh. ccrasi by the custom¬ 
houses of Antwerp and Brussells will be burnt at the expense of the importer. 

All producers or holders of cherries who observe the j)resence of Rh cerasi 
in their orchards or warehouses arc obliged immediately to make a declaration 
to that effect to the burgemaster of the commune who will inform the Minister 
of Agriculture by telegramme. (Ibid., 4 juin 1936, n® 156, p. 4101). 

Chile. — By Decree No. 22 i) of 31 March, 19^6, cotton seed imported 
for oil extraction or unginned cotton, also the receptacles and packing containing 
same, if they come from region.^ \^ere the pink cotton bollworni (Plaiyedra gassy- 
piella) exists, should be fumigated or treated with heat before disembarkation in 
order to kill all insects contained in the consignment. The phytopathoh>gical 
authorities of the exporting country uill state, in the health certificate which 
should accompanv the consignment, that this disinfection has been carried out. 
(Art. i). 

In cases where it is ascertained that living insects are contained in the seed 
on its arrival in the country in spite of the fact that it has been expedited in 
conformity with the dispositions indicated in the above mentioned article, the 
consignement should be fumigated and the operation commenced within 24 hours 
following disembarkation, the locality where this takes place being situated at the 
shortest distance possible from the wharf. If the fumigation cannot take place 
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within the period required and under the above mentioned conditions, the Phyto- 
pathological Service will prohibit the disembarkation of the consignment or will 
have it destroyed 24 hours after disembarkation. 

If the certificate mentioned in Art. i cannot be obtained, the consignment 
should be fumigated on board before disembarkation in a Chilian port for at 
least 12 hours. If the treatment is not efficacious, it should be repeated either 
on board or in a lighter or barge and the disembarkation of the consignement 
will not be authorised so long as the (presence jof living insects is determined. 
Fumigation on board is not compulsory on condition that it is carried out on 
lighters or barges and that discharging on these lighters or barges and fumi¬ 
gation take place at a distance of at least 500 metres from the coast. As in 
the preceding case, the consignment cannot be landed so long as the presence 
of living pink cotton bollworms or other insects is determined (Art. 3). 

Consignments arriving by land, if not accompanied by the certificate of 
fumigation mentioned in Art. i, will be sent back to the country of origin with¬ 
in a minimum period of time which will be fixed by the Phytopathological 
Service, or destroyed if not returned within the period fixed. (Art. 4).5 

In all cases the seed should be utilised immediately after arrival and should 
be given precedence over all others The preparation of this seed should not 
be suspended until the total quantity has been treated. (Art. 5). 

The above mentioned measures are not re(|uired for seed coming from coun¬ 
tries where the pink cotton bollworm does not exist; the seed will be subject 
to the general dispositions relative to the inii)ortation of seeds. In this case, 
it should be stated on the accompanying certificate that the pink bollworm does 
not exist in the region of origin. (x4rt. 6). 

The health certificate accompanying the cotton seed intended for oil extract¬ 
ion coming from regions where the ' arrebiatado ’ {Dysdercus sp.) exists should 
clearly specify that the consignment does not contain this insect. If the insect 
does not exist in the country, the fact should be noted on the certificate. (Art. 7). 

The seed will be examined on board, at the port of destination, by the 
Phytopathological Service. (Art. 8). 

If the presence of living Dysdercus is determined, the dispositions contained 
in Art. 2 will be applied, (Art. 9). 

Unginned cotton imported from regions where the pink cotton bollworm or 
Dysdercus exists, should conform to the conditions established in Articles i, 2, 
3, 4 and 5. (Art. 10). 

The importation of cotton seed will not be permitted unle.ss contained in 
sacks which are sufficiently strong to resist being opened or torn during transport 
or in the course of charging or discharging. Discharging from torn sacks will 
be prohibited. (Art. ii). 

It is forbidden to import seeds for sowdng coming from regions where the 
pink cotton bollworm exists and this seed will be subject to all the dispositions 
indicated in the present Decree. (Art. 12). 

Samples of no value arriving by post should only conform to the rules 
established in Art. 3 of the General Regulation of the Law of Phytosanitary 
Police. (Art. 13). 
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The Decree No. 1,031 of 30 September, 1935 [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 5, 
p. 103-104] is revoked. (Art. 14b (Diario Oficial de la Repmica de Chile, 
vSantiago, 25 de abril de 1936, aho I.IX, mini. 17,452, pags. 1234 y 1235). 

Belgian Congo. — By Decree of the Commissioner of the province of Co- 
quilhatville. No. 41/Agri., of 2 March, 1936, the disinfection of cotton seed, to 
be sown during the 1936-1937 season, is obligatory in all cotton factories in the 
Congo-Ubangi district, the apparatus now in use to be adopted. 

The disinfection must be effected at the same time as ginning. {Bulletin 
Administratif du Conf^o Beige, Leopoldville-Kalina, 10 avril 1936, 25*"'* annee, 
no 7, p. 161). 

By Ordinance of the Governor General, No. 38/Agri., dated 9 March, 
1936, the dispositions of Ordinance No. 144 bis/Agri., of 31 October, 1935 [see 
this Bulletin, 1936, No. 5, p. 105], relative to the cultivation, purchase and trade 
of cotton in the free zones, are applicable to certain regions of the territory of 
Luisa. (Ibid., 25 March. 1936, No. 6, p. 118-119). 

By Ordinance of the Governor General, No. 38 bis/Agri., of ii March, 
1936, the dispositions of the Ordinance No. 144 bis/Agri., of 31 October, 1935, 
are applicable to a part of the territory of Banningville. (Ibid., p. 119-120). 

Scotland. — For the prevention of the introduction of the cherry fruit 
fly [Rhagoletis<; cerasi] the Importation of Raw Cherries (Scotland) Order of 1936, 
dated 9 May, 1936, contains restrictions on importation of these fruits grown 
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in Spain, France and Germany. (Statutory Rules and Orders, JQjb, No. ^ 

Destructive Insect and Pest, Scotland. The Importation of Raw Cherries (Scotland) 
Order of 1936. Dated May 9, 1936. London, 1936, 4 pp.). 

Spain. — By ‘ Orden ' No. 78 of 3 April, 1936, a list is given of the coun¬ 
tries which have ratified or adhered to the International Phylloxera Convention 
and final Protocol of 3 November. 1881. and the Declaration of 15 April, 18S0. 
(Gaccta dc Madrid, 7 abril 1936. afio CCLXXV, tomo II, nuni q8 , pag. 218) 

France. — By Ministerial Decree of 3 April, 1936, the provisions of the 
Ministerial Decree of 28 May, 1924. fixing the conditions under which may be 
forwarded potatoes, tomatoes and aubergines, originating and coming from 
foreign countries where the Colorado beetle [Lepiinotarsa decemlineata] is non¬ 
existent and imported by the port of Bordeaux, are applicable to importations 
of these products by all the ports situated in the zone infested by the Colorado 
beetle or in a zone of protection. This dispositions are also applicable in rail¬ 
way stations on terrestrial frontiers situated in the said zones and where trans¬ 
shipment of merchandise is unavoidable on account of a difference in the width 
of the permanent w^ay. (Minist^re de PAgriculture. Direction dc PAgriculture. 
Bulletin de VOffice de Renseignements Agricoles, Paris, 15 avril 1936, ann^e 
1936, n^' 8, p. 168). 
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Guatemala, — A Circular of the Direction General of Agriculture to the 
Departmental Political Chiefs, dated 5 February, 1936, prescribes the plan of 
control of the American coffee disease {Siilbum flavidum), (Secretarla de Agricul- 
tura. Revista Agricola, Guatemala, 29 de febrero de 1936, vol. XIII, niim. 10, 
pigs. 610 a 612). 

Italy. — By Law No. 828 of 16 April, 1936, the Royal Decree-Law No. 2262 
of 5 December, 1935 [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 2, p. 33] relative to the control 
of ‘ mal secco ' of citrus plants [Deuterophoma tracheiphila] in Sicily, has been 
made a Law. {Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'ltalia, Roma, 18 maggio 1936, 
anno n. 115, p. 1602). 

An Interministerial Decree of 30 April. 1936. establishes the contribu¬ 
tions to be granted by the State to persons interested in the control of citrus 
scale insects. (Ministero deirAgricoltura e delle Foreste. Bollettino Ufficialc, 
Roma, 16 giugno 1936, anno VIII, n. 12, pp. 552-554). 

By Ministerial Decree of 12 1936, the Ministerial Decree of 

I April, 1936, relative to the compulsory control of the olive fly [Dacus olcac] 
in certain communes of the province of Messina [see this Bulletin, 193b, No. 6, 
p. 136] is revoked. (Ibid,, giugno 1936, 11. ii, p. 491). 

By Ministerial Decree of 27 May, 1936, a Commission has been ap¬ 
pointed charged with proposing the concession of contributions by the State 
in favour of owners whose citrus plantations have been subjected to treatment 
by hydrocyanic acid for the compulsory control of scale-insects of citrus trees 
during the season 1936, in conformity with the provisions contained in the 
Inter-Ministerial Decree of 30 April, 1936. (Ibid., n. 12, p. 554). 

By Royal Decree No. 1153 28 May, 1936, the Italian Entomolo¬ 

gical Society, with headquarters m Genoa, has been recognised as a moral 
entity and its statutes have been approved. (Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno di 
Italia, Roma, 25 giugno 1936, anno 77^, n. 146. p. 2054). 

By Law No. 1221 of 28 May, 193b, has been made Law the Royal 
Decree-Law No. 510 of 9 March, 1936 authorising the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forests to contribute to the expenditure incurred in the control of scale- 
insects of citrus trees [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 6, p. 135]. (Ibid,, 2 luglio 
1936, n. 151, p. 2130). 

With a view to preventing the spread of ‘ mal secco ' disease of 
citrus [Deuterophoma tracheiphila] it is forbidden, by Ministerial Decree of 
29 May, 1936, to export from Sicily plants or parts of plants of lemon, grape¬ 
fruit and citron. (Ibid,, 16 giugno 1936, n. 138, p. 1951). 

By Ministerial Decree of 31 May, 1936, a competition has been 
opened, with a single prize of 5000 lire, for the preparation of a product, not 
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yet on the market, with a flower basis or extract of flowers of pyrethrum [Chry¬ 
santhemum cinerariaefolium], for use in the control of insects harmful to cul¬ 
tivated plants. [Ibid,, lo luglio 1936, n. 158, pp. 2269-2270). 

By Ministerial Decree of 5 June, 1936, the commune of Colli del 
Tronto, in the province of Ascoli Piceno, has been declared infested v^ith 
grape phylloxera. (Ibid., 18 giugno 1936, n. 140, p. 1982). 

By two Ministerial Decrees of 20 June, 1936, the commune of Palom- 
bara vSabina, in the province of Rome and the commune of Offida, in the 
province of Ascoli Piceno, have been declared infested by grape phylloxera. 
{Ibid., n. 151, p. 2141). 

Morocco (French Zone). — A Decree of the Director of Waters and 
Forests, dated 16 March, 1936, authorises the destruction of wild boars causing 
great damage to the crops in the circle of Ouezzane. (Empire cherifien. Protec- 
torat de la Repiiblique fran^aise au Maroc. Bulletin Officiel, Rabat, 27 mars 1936, 
XXV' ann^e, n« 1222, p. 381). 

By Vizierial Decree of 17 March. 1936 (23 hija 1354) syndical associa¬ 
tions for the control of plant parasites may be formed with a view to controlling 
the following parasites:™ 

Scale insects of fruit trees; 

Shot-hole of stone fruits {Clastcrosporium carpophilum, Aderh.); 

^ Brown rot (Schlerofinia cinerea, Schrot.); 

Peach leaf curl {Exoascus deformans, Berk ). 

The associations may also undertake so-called ' winter' treatments of 
deciduous fruit trees. {Ibid,, 3 avril 1936, 1223, p. 405). 

A Decree of the Director General of Agriculture, dated 19 March, 1936, 
establishes the following:— 

Art. I. — Empty used sacks may be imported, apart from the ports and 
posts designated in Article i of the Decree of 31 March, 1933 [see this Bulletin, 
I 933 » 6, p. 131], by the ports of Rabat, Mazagan, Safi and Mogador, whenever 

the total weight of the lots to be inspected amounts to 20 quintals. The inspection 
should be carried under the express condition that the importers interested bear 
the charges incurred in the costs of transport, retention at the port and costs 
of moving the merchandise, estimated according to the official tariffs then in 
force by the inspector of plant protection charged with sanitary inspection. 

When fumigation or disinfection is ordered by the inspector of plant pro¬ 
tection, the lots recognised to be contaminated are, according to the wishes of 
the consignee, returned or sent by sea to the ports of Casablanca or Port-Eyautey. 

Art. 2. — Empty used sacks may be imported b}" the frontier post of Martim- 
prey on condition that the inspection of these lots is carried out at the time of 
the plant protection inspector’s visit or that the importer bears the costs of 
moving the material, established at 75 francs. 
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When fumigation or disinfection is ordered by the inspector of plant pro¬ 
tection, the lots recognised to be infected are, according to the wishes of the con¬ 
signee, returned or sent through Algerian territory, to the frontier-post of Oujda. 

Art. 3. — The Chief of the Plant Protection Service is entrusted with the 
execution of the present Decree. 

Art. 4. — The Decree of 15 November, 1935 [see this Bulletin ,1936, No. i, 
pp. 11-12], regulating the importation into the French Zone of the Sherifian Em¬ 
pire of empty used sacks, is revoked. {Ibid,, n® 1222, p. 380). 

By another Decree of the Director General of Agriculture, dated 26 
March, 1936, the treatments to be carried out by the syndical associations for 
the control of plant parasites may be selected from among the following:— 

(a) Against scale insects of citrus: fumigation with hydrocyanic acid; 
sprayings with mineral oil emulsions; sprayings with sodium resinate. 

{h) Against scale insects of deciduous fruit trees during the resting period: 
sprayings with anthracene oil emulsion; sprayings with mineral oil emulsion; 

(c) Against shot-hole of stone fruits, brown rot and peach leaf curl: 
sprayings with Bordeaux mixture, copper oxychloride or lime sulphur. 

{d) For the so-called ‘ winter ’ treatments: anthracene oil emulsion or 
colouring matters. 

The characteristics of these products should be as follows:— 

{a) Hydrocyanic acid should be produced either by the action of sulphuric 
acid on sodium cyanide, or by powdering calcium cyanide, or by gasification of 
liquid hydrocyanic acid. 

(b) Mineral oil should show a viscosity of 200® to 400*^ Barbey at a tempe¬ 
rature of 350 C. and an unsulfonated residue above 80^. , 

(c) Sodium resinate should contain from 45 to 50 % of total resin, of which 
20 to 25 % should be combined resin and 15 to 30 % free sodium carbonate. 

(d) Lime sulphur: the concentrated lime sulphur should contain a propor¬ 
tion of 10 of lime to 20 of sulphur and, if in the liquid state, should have a minimum 
density of 1.200. 

(e) Copper sulphate should contain at least 25 % of metallic copper. 

(/) Copper oxychloride should contain at least 16 % of metallic copper, 

(g) Bordeaux mixture: when already prepared Bordeaux mixture is used, 

it should contain at least 2 kilos of copper sulphate and 3 kilos of pure lime to 100 
litres of water. 

(A) Anthracene oil should contain at least 50 % of anthracene oil and at 
the most 2 % of phenols and 4 % of organic bases. (Ibid., n9 1223, p. 405). 

By Decree of the Director of Waters and Forests, dated 8 April, 1936, 
the destruction of wild boars is authorised in the territory of the post of civil 
control of El-KelSa-des-Sles. (Ibid., 17 aviil 1936, n® 1225, p. 462). 

A Decree of the Director of Waters and Forests, dated 15 April, 1936, 
authorises the destruction of rabbits and wild boars, causing great damage to 
crops in certain zones of the annex of civil control of Marchand. (Ibid., 24 avril 
1936, no 1226, p. 500). 
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I,.'*** A Decree of the Director General of Agriculture, dated 27 May, 
1936, establishes, inter alia, that all exported fresh fruit should be of sound 
quality. Fruit showing alterations due to parasitic or other origins will be 
eliminated as unfit for exportation. 

Dry fruit exported should be of sound quality, without showing signs of 
internal or external parasites. (Ihid., 5 juin 1936, n® 1232, p. 676-677). 

Mexico. — By ‘ Acuerdo ' of 4 February, 1936, the control of the cotton 
boll weevil {Anthonomus grandis] is regulated in the State of Sinaloa. (Diario 
Ofkial), Mexico, 28 abril de 1936, tomo XCV, niim. 50, pags. 4 y 5). 

The ' Acuerdo * of 4 February, 1936, regulates the control of the 
cotton boll weevil (Anthonomus grandis) in the Republic. {Ibid,, 16 de mayo 
de 1936, tomo XCVI, mim. 12, pdigs. 2 y 3). 

The ‘ Acuerdo' of ii March, 1936, authorises the inspectors and 
employees of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, to inspect the cotton crops in the frontier zone 
with a view to determining infestation b}’ pests and also to supervise the measures 
for the control of same, including the sterilisation of seed, for which purpose they 
wdll examine and give their opinion on the plans for the sterilization apparatus. 
{Ibid., 16 abril de 1936, nfim. 40, p 4 gs. 3 y 4). 

New Zealand. — By Order in Council of i April, 1936 silver poplar 
(Popuhis nivea) has been declared to be a noxions weed. (The Neic' Zealand Ga¬ 
zette, Wellington, April 2, 1936, Numb. 27, p. 674). 

Salvador. — The Decree No. 33 of i April, 1936, establishes preventive 
measures for the control of cotton pests. (Diario Oficial, San Salvador, 4 de 
abril de 1936, tomo 120, nuin. 80, pdg, 1165). 

Sweden. — The Ro3\al Decree No. 214 of 22 May, 1936, modifies the 
Royal Decree of 10 May, 1929, relative to measures to be taken with a view^ to 
the control of wart disease [Synchytrinm endobioticum] of potatoes. (Svensk 
fdrfattningssamling, Stockholm den 4 juni 1936, nr 214, sid. 337-340). 

Tunis. — A Decree of 28 September, 1935, establishes, inter alia, that 
tubers of potatoes originating from PVance are admitted for importation into 
Tunis, without a certificate of health and origin, from 15 October to 15 May 
of each year and that they should be free from earth, plant debris and should 
be contained in new packing (sacks, cases, barrels or baskets). (Bulletin de la 
Direction des Affaires Economiques, Tunis, 4** trimestre i 935 » XXXIX'' ann 4 e, 
no 163, p. 309). 

A Decree of 4 November, 1935. fixes the sale price to farmers of powder 
for hunting for use in the protection of crops against noxious animals. (Ibid., 
P* 3x2). 
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virus in the soil. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1936, 
Vol. 52, No. 4, pp. 271-294. Literature cited, p. 294.] 

Hoi,TON, C. S. Origin and production of morphologic and pathogenic strains of the 
oat smut fimgi by mutation and hybridization. Journal of Agricultural Research, 
Washington, D. C., 1936, Vol. 52, No. 4, pp. 311-317, fig. i. Literature cited, 

P* 317- 

[Ustilago avenae, U. levis]. 

HoIvTon, C. S. Inheritance of chlamydospore characteristics in oat smut fungi. 
Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1936, Vol. 52, No. 7, 
PP- 535-540- 

[Ustilago avenae, U. levis], 

Hopkins, J. C. F. Annual re|x>rt of the senior plant pathologist for the year ending 
3TSt December, 1935, The Rhodesia Apriculiural Journal, Salisbury, 1936, 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 6, pp. 413-421. 

Hutchinson, W. G. A method for staining rust mycelium in woody tissues. 
Phytopathology, Lanca.ster, Pa., 193b, Vol. 26, No. 3, pp. 293-294. 
[Peridermimn], 

ISAAKiDiiS, C. A. Liste I des insectes et autrcs animaux nuisibles aux plantes cultiv^es 
et des iiLsectes auxiliaires de la (^rece. Annates dc Vlnstitut Phytopathologique 
Benaki, Kipliis.sia (Athenes), 1935, annee i, fasc. 2, p. 1-12. 

[Compiled according to specimens studied at the Phytopathological Benaki 
Institute during the years 1931-1934]. 

ISAAKlDifes, C. A. I.e pouvoir attractif de quelques appats pour la mouche des fruits. 
Annales de Vlnstitut Phytopathologique Benaki, Kiphis.sia (Athenes), i 935 i 
ann^e i, fasc. 3, p. 33-37. 

[In Greek, with title and summary in French. — CeratxUs capitata]. 

Jack, Rupert W. Southern Rhodesia. Locust invasion, 1932-36. Monthly Report 
No. 41. April, 1936. The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, 193b, 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 6, p. 449, 

[Nomadacris septemfasciatd], 

Jensen, James H. Studies on the origin of yellow-mosaic viru.ses. Phytopathology, 
Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. 3, pp. 2b6-277, fig. i. Literature cited, 
pp. 276-277. 

JOESSEU, P.-H. ]Fssais de traitements contre les maladies du melon en i 934 - 

nales des £piphyties et de Phytogdndtique, Paris, 103b, nouv. ser.. vol. I (i 934 - 
I 035 )» P- 8I-IOI, fig. 1-5. 

[Erysiphe cichoracearum, Colletotrichum lagenafium^. 

JOESSEI,, P.-H. Essais de traitements contre les maladies du melon (annee i 935 )* 
Annales des ipiphyties et de Phytoginetique, Paris, 193b, nouv. ser., tome II, 
fasc. I, p. 21-30, fig. 1-3. 

[Erysiphe cichoracearum, Colletotrichum lagenariwn] 
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JOESSEi., P.-H., et SuAU, J. Produits moiiillants ou adh^sifs dans les traitements 
mixtes centre le carpocapse et la tavelnre. Annales des llpiphyties et de Phyto- 
gdndtique, Paris, 1936, nouv. s^r., tome II, fasc. I, p. 31’49* 

[Cydia pomonella, Venturia inaequalis]. 

Johnson, James. Tobacco streak, a vims disease. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa.^ 
1936, Vol. 26, No. 3, pp. 285-292, figs. 1-3. Literature cited, p. 292. 

Johnston, C. O. Reaction of certain varieties and species of the genus Hordeum to 
leaf rust of wheat, Puccinia triticina. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 193^* 
Vol. 26, Noi 3, pp. 235-245, fig. I. Literature cited, p. 245. 

Kai,]^, F. Resistance relative des bl^s au Puccinia glumarum Krikss. et Henn. dans 
la region versaillaise. Annales des Pptphyttes et de Phytoginetique, Paris, 1936, 
nouv. sdr., tome II, fasc. I, p. 13-19. %• Bibliographic, p. 18-19. 

Ki^inger, Heinz. Die insektizide Wirkung von Pyrethrum- und Derrisgiften und ihre 
Abhangigkeit vom Insektenkorper. Arheiten uher phystologische und angewandte 
Entomologie aus Berlin-Dahlem, Berlin-Dalilem 1936, Bd. 3, Nr. 2, 8.115- 
151, Taf. 2-3. Literaturverzeichnis, S. 146-150. 

Kozikowski, Aleksander, i Kuntze, Roman. Szkodniki nas5ion jodly \\yst(jpuji|ce 
w poludniowej PoLsce. Sylwan, Lwow 1936, roc. LIV, iir. 1, sir. (>3-112, rye. 
1-5. Literatura, sir. iii. 

[In Polish, with title and summary in (iennan — ‘ Die in Siidpolen \'orkom- 
menden Tannensamenschiidlinge '1. 

Kunkke, L. O. Immunological studies on the three peach diseases, yellows, rosette, 
and little peach. Phytopathology, Lanca.ster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. 3, pp.20T- 
219, figs. 1-6. Literature cited, p. 219. 

[\%us diseases]. 

Lindinger, lu Uber einige Schildlause des Berliner botanisclien Gartens 

Arheiten uher physiologische und angewandte Entomologie aus Herlin-Dahlem, 
Berlin-Dahlem 1936, Bd. 3, Nr. 2, S, 153-155. 

[Knumeration of 17 species several of which arc new to the region!. 

Lombardi, M. Galerucella (Pyrrhalta'S vthurm Payk. [Col, Chrys,). Bollettino della 
Societd Entoniclogica Italiana, Genova, 1936, vol. LXVTII, n. 5-6, p. 93. 
[The larva of this beetle has been observed at Florence as noxious to Viburnum 
tinus ]. 

Litchetti, G. Ulteriori esperienze sul rapporto tra reazione del terreiio e clorosi 
delle piante. Bollettino del R. Istituto Superiore Agrario di Pisa, Pisa, 1935, 
vol. XI, pp. 1-9. 

Mieeer, Julian H., and Wqef, Frederick A. A leaf-spot disease of honey locust 
caused by a new species of Linospora, Mycologia, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 2, pp. 171-180, figs. 1-2. literature cited, p. 180. 

[Linospora gleditsiae n. sp. on Gleditsia triacanthos. A Latin diagnosis of the 
new species is appended]. 

Miotto, G. La peronospora nei biirbatellai. II Gazzettino Agricolo, Padova, 1936, 
anno XIV, n. 27, p. [i], 2 figg. 

[Plasmopara viticola], 

Moreau, L., et Vinet, K. De Tamelioration et de la defense de la production 
fmiti^e. Annales des £piphyties et de Phytogdnitique, Paris, 1936, nouv. s 4 r., 
vol. I (i 934 -i 935 )» P- 257 - 275 » i graphique. Bibliographic, p. 275. 
[Epidiaspis piricola, Carpocapsa pomonella, Venturia pirina]. 
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Mujiphy, H. C. Effect of crown rust on the composition of oats. Phytopathology, 
Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. 3, pp. 220-234, figs. 1-2. Literature cited, 

P- 234 - 

[Puccinia coronata avenue], 

Taou, Guido, Descrizione di alcune nuove specie di Empoasca (Hemipt. Homopt.) 
e osservazioni su specie note. Memorie della Societd Entomologica Italiana, 
Genova, 1936, vol. XV, pp. 5-24, figg. 1-9. Bibliografia, pp. 23-24. 

[Empoasca barbystyla n. sp. on plants not mentioned (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
and Uganda), E. aequatorialis n. sp. on Phytolacca dodecandra (Uganda), E. vi- 
ridigrisea n. sp. on tomatoes (Queensland), E. terrae-regtnae n. sp. on cotton 
(Queensland), E. malayana n. sp. on Vigna catjang (Federated Malay States), 

E. bipunciata Osh. on hemp (Italy), E. libyca De Berg, on grape vine (Cyrenaica, 
Spain), cotton (Tanganyika Territory, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Egypt), sugar 
cane (Egypt) and on undetermined plants (Eritrea), E. formosana Paoli on 
maize (Malacca). 

On the subject of geographic distribution of Empoasca in Africa, the Author 
shows as reported in Uganda: E, facialis J ac. on Dolichos and Canavalia ensi- 
formts; E. dolichi Paoli on Arachts hypogaea, V. catjang, Gossypium and Doli¬ 
chos', E. barbystyla and £. aequatorialis. E. facialis and E. dolichi (on Phaseolus ?) 
have also been reported in Nigeria]. 

Parker, D. E. Clirj^sis shanghaiensis Smith, a parasite of the oriental moth. 
Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1936, Vol. 52, No. 6, 
pp. 449-458, figs. 1-5. Literature cited, pp. 457-458. 

[Ch. (Pentachrysis) shanghaiensis, a parasite of Cnidocampa flavescens]. 

Pasinetti, L[auroJ, Studio sulla “bacteriosi del mais” da “ Aplanobacter Stewarti'* 
Smith, osservata per la prima volta in Italia. Rivista di Patologia Vegetale, 
Pavia, 193b, anno XXVI, nn. 3-4, pp. 61-84, figg. 1-2. Bibliografia, pp. 82-84. 

Petri, L[ionello]. Rassegna dei casi fitopatologici osservati nel 1935. Bollettino 
della R. Stazione di Patologia vegetale, Roma, 1936, anno XVI, n. ser., n. i, 
pp. 1-25, figg. 1-6. 

PlERi, Apfredo]. I.a luoria dei peschi. II. Note dr Frutticoltura, Pistoia, 1936, anno 
XIV, n. 7, pp. 109-115, figg. 18-19. 

[See this Bulletin, 1936, No, 7, p. 165]. 

Poos, F. W., and Eeeiott, Charlotte. Certain insects vectors of Aplanobacter 
steward. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1936, Vol. 52, 
No. 8, pp. 585-608, figs. I-13. Literature cited, p. 608. 

[Chaetocnema pulicaria, C, denticulata, Diabrotica duode dm punctata]. 

RatjcottrT, M., et Trouvei.,oT, B. Les principes constituants de la poniine de terre 
et le doryphore. Reactions d’ordre sensitif cliez la lar\’e. Annales des £piphyties 
et de Phytogenetique, Paris, 1936, nouv. ser., tome II, fasc. I, p. 51-98, fig. i-ii. 
[Leptinotarsa decernlineata}. 

Richter, H. Die Gelbsucht der Sommerastem. Nachnchtenblatt fur den Deut- 
schen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1936, 16. Jahrg., Nr. 7, S. 66-67, Abb. 1-3. 
fA virus disease of chinensis observed for the first lime in 1935 

also at Berlin]. 

Rumboed, Caroline T. Three blue-staining fungi, including two ne>v species, asso¬ 
ciated witli bark beetles. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 
1936, Vol. 52, No. 6, pp. 419-437, figs. i-io. 

[Ceratostomella ips on Pinus spp.. and Larix occidentalis associated with Ips 
emarginatus, £ integer and /. oregoni; C. pseudotsugae n. sp. on Pseudotsuga 
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taxi folia and L, occidentalis infested with Dendroctonus pseudotsugae; C. picea- 
perda n. sp. on Picea glauca infested with D. piceaperda. The technical 
descriptions and Latin diagnoses of the two new species are appended]. 
Russo, Giuseppe. Segnalazione di nuove aree di distribuzione del Chetoptelio. Bol-^ 
lettino della Societd Entomologica Italiana, Genova, 1936, vol. LXVIII, n. 5-6, 
PP- 93-94. 

[Chaetoptelius vestitus injurious to Pistacia lentiscus (province of Salerno) 
and to P. vera (Trento)]. 

Sarejanni, J, a. Liste I des maladies des plantes cultiv^es et autres de la Gr^ce, 
A finales de VInstitut Phytopathologiqm Benaki, Kiphissia (Ath^nes), 1935, aim^ i, 
fasc, I, p, 13-20. 

[Compiled according to specimens studied at the Phytopatholpgical Benaki 
Institute during the years 1931-1933]. 

Sarejanni, J. A. L'apoplexie des arbres fruitiers des environs d'Ath^nes. Annales 
de VInstitut Phytopathologique Benaki, Kiphissia (Atli^nes), i935» ann 4 e i, fasc. 3, 
p. 45-50. Bibliographic, p. 50. 

[According to the Author the disease is caused in Greece by several animal and 
vegetable parasites]. 

Sarejanni, J. A. Sur le Sclerotinia de Pamandier. Annales de VInstitut Phytopa- 
thologique Benaki, Kiphissia (Ath^nes), 1935, ann6e i, fasc. 3, p. 57-60. Biblio- 
graphie, p. 60. 

[Sclerotinia cinereal. 

Sarejanni, J. A. Le mal secco en Cytkce, Armales deVInstiiut Phytopathologique 
Benaki, Kiphissia (Ath^nes), 1935, annee 1, fasc. 3, p. 61-66. Bibliographic, 

p. 66. 

[Deuterophoma tracheiphila]. 

Sarejanni, J. A. Notes phytopathologiques. Annales de VInstitut Phytopathologique 
Benaki, Kiphissia (Ath^nes), 1935, annee i, fovSc. 3, pp. 67-76, 13 fig. Biblio- 
graphie, p. 70, 71, 74, 75, 

[Contains:— 

1. Un cas de st^rilit^ de Tolivier. 

[Due to a lack of water]. 

2. Une maladie d'enroulement de la tomate. 

[The cause of this disease has not been definitely established]. 

3. Les septorioses du pistachier. 

[Septona pistacina, S. pistactae], 

4. Un Microsphaera sur Spartiuni junceum L. 

[Microsphaera bdumlen], 

5. La pourriture grise des boutons floraux de la vigne. 

[Botrytis cinerea]. 

6. Un Phytophthora sur Saintpaulia ionantha. 

[Phytophthora cactorum ?J. 

7. Du Polystigma ochraceum de I’amandier. 

8. Des perith^ces d’Uncinula necator (Schw.) Burr, en Gr^cel. 

Sarejanni, J. A., et Cortzas, C. B. Note sur le parasitisme de Macrophomina pha- 
seoli (Maubl.) Ashby. Annales de VInstitut Phytopathologique Benaki, Kiphissia 
(Ath^nes), r935» ann^e i. fasc. 3, p. 38-44. Bibliographic, p. 43-44. 

[On cotton and other cultivated plants]. 
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Sarejanni, J. a., et STAMATIni, N. Le Phytophthora du tabac en Gr^ce. Annalea 
de rinstitut Phytopaihologique Benaki, Kiphissia (Ath^nes), 1935, aiin6e i, 
fasc. 3, p. 51-56, I pi. Bibliographic, p. 55-56. 

[Phytophthora parasitica var. nicotianae], 

SCHlyENZ, Paul. Frostschaden im Obstbau. Ursache, Vorhersage, Abwehr, Bekamp- 
fung und Heilung. Wiesbaden, Rud. Bechtold & Comp., [i935]» 59 S., 5 Abb. 

Schwartz, Martin, und Ludevig, Karl. Der Gartendoktor. Scliadlinge und Pflanzen- 
krankheiten ohne Vorkenntnisse erkennen und bekampfen. Berlin, Verlag der 
Griinen Post, [1936], 116 S., 53 Abb. 

[The object of this little manual is to enable persons uninstructed in the sub¬ 
ject to 'recognise and control the diseases and pests of plants '. 

The various diseases and pests are cited in alphabetical order, also the vege¬ 
tables and fruit trees and the principal means of control. To each of the 406 
words at the beginning of the line there corresponds a reference or expla¬ 
natory note more or less long. 

In this way the principal diseases and ]>ests are reviewed and the best means 
of control arc indicated. All scientific expressions have been avoided which 
might be difficult for the simple gardener to understand for whom the book is 
intended]. 

Seaton, H. I^., and Gray, (j. F. Histological study of tissues from greenhouse 
tomatoes affected by blotchy ripening. Journal of Agricultural Research, 
Washington, D. C., 1936, Vol. 52, No. 3, pp. 217-224, pis. 1-9. literature 
cited, pp. 223-224. 

Blotchy ripening ' is a disorder which affects greenhouse tomatoes that ripen 
in May, June and July, and is characterized by a failure of areas of the outer 
fruit (pericarp) to develop and color normally]. 

SEEARifvS, P., et Rohmer, G. Ta maladic verruqueuse de la poiimie de terre en 
Alsace. Recherches effectuees au Taboratoire de Russ. Biologic du parasite. 
Resistance des varietes. Ann ales dcs ^piphyties et de Phytoghiitique, Paris, 
1936, nouv. ser., vol. 1(1934-1935), p. 23-55, 1-26. Bibliographic, p. 53-55. 

[Synchytrium cndohioticum ^. 

SlBlijA, Cesare. Determinazione della sessualita in alcmie forme fungine. Bollet- 
iino della R. Stazwne di Paiologia vegetale, Roma, 1936, aimo XVI, n. ser., n. i, 
pp. 61-64, ^ %• 

Singh, Jenarine. Knferinedad negra de la raiz (Rosellinia pepo). Boletin de la A so- 
ciacidn Venczolana de Productores de Cacao, Caracas, Ven., 1936, aho I, no. 2, 
pAgs. 21 a 35, 4 figs. 

[Sordaria macrospora, Melanospora damnosa (?), Sphaeroderma ‘ with 4 spo¬ 
res Nectria sinopica, Sporormia spp., Pleospora herharnm, Pyrenophora 
irichostofna]. 

SlRRl, A. Contro la cuscuta. Giornalc di Agricoltura della Domenica, Roma, 193b, 
anno XTVI, n. 23, pp. 189-190. 

Spr^ijng, Mae. Penetration of Trichoderma lignorum into sapwood of Pinus 
taeda. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 193b, Vol. 52, 
No. 7, pp. 541-546, figs. 1 - 3 - 

Sprague, Roderick, and Johnson, A. G. A new l^seudodiscosia. Mycologia, Lan¬ 
caster, Pa., 1936, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, pp. 181-185, figs. 1-2. Literature cited, 
pp. 184-185. 

[Description in English and Latin of avenac n. sp. on Avena 

sativa]. 
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Steins^, G. The status of the nematode Aphelenchus avenae Bastian, 1865, as a 
plant parasite. Phytopathology, I^ancaster, Pa., 1936* Vol. 26, No. 5, pp. 294- 
295, fig. I. 

Stgiyi^WAAG, F. Gesundes Obst durch planmassige Schadlingsbekampfimg. Zweite, 
umgearbeitete Aufiage. Niimberg, Verlag Obst-und Gartenbaubedarf Bayern, 
e. G. m. b. H., [1936], 115 S., 87 Abb. 

Stone, Winona E. Growth, chemical composition, and efficiency of normal and 
mosaic potato plants in the field./owrwa/Wasliington, 
D. C., 1936, Vol. 52, No. 4, pp. 295-309, figs. 1-8. Literature cited, pp. 308- 

309. 

Thornton, N. Les dangers, pour les etres huniains, de la lutte contre les saute- 
relles. In: Rapport de la Conference sanitaire panafricaine tenue 4 Johannes¬ 
burg du 20 au 30 novembre 1935. Society des Nations. Bulletin trimcstriel 
de VOrganisation d'Hygiene, Geneve, 1936, vol. V, n® i, p. 173-174. 

TiTTa, G. Sopra la concia del seme di grano. Bolleiiino del R. Istituto Superiore 
Agrario di Pisa, Pisa, 1935, vol. XI, pp. 223-226. 

Tompkins, C. M., Richards, B. L., Tucker. C. M., and Gardner, M. W. Phy- 
tophthora rot of sugar beet. Journal of Agricultural Research, Wasliington, 
D. C., 1936, Vol. 52, No. 3, pp. 205-216, figs. 1-3, pi. I. 

[Phytophthora drechsleri]. 

Trapp, George. A bacillus isolated from diseased plants of Aucuba japonic a (Thunb.). 
Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 193b, Vol. 26, No. 3, pp. 257-265, fig. 1. 
[Pseudomonas aucubicola n. sp. Description in English]. 

Traverso, Gpovanni] Bfattista]. La difesa contro le raalattie delle patate. Atti 
del Primo Convegno Nazionale per Vlncremento della Produzione delle Patate, 
sotto Talto patronato di S. E. il Ministro deirAgricoltura e delle Foreste, 
promosso dal Consiglio Provinciale deirEconomia Corporativa e dalla Cattedra 
Ambulante di Agricoltura, d'intesa colle Organizzazioni sindacali agricole, 
Como, 29-30 settembre 1935-XIII. Como, Lito-Tipografia Commerciale A. No- 
seda, 1935-XIV, pp. 57-64. 

Trouveuot, Bernard. Le doryphore de la pomme de terre (Leptinotarsa decern- 
lineata Say) en Amerique du Nord. Annales des iipiphyties ct de Phytogini- 
tique, Paris, 1936, nouv. ser., vol. I (1934-1935), p. 277-336, fig. i-io.Biblio- 
graphie, p. 333-336. 

Tsai, Pang-Hwa. Epidemiological experiments with tlie paddy borer (Schoenobius 
bipunctifer Walk.). I. The influence of temperature and relative liiunidity on 
oviposition and hatching. Agricultura Sinica, Nanking, China, 1935, Vol. i. 
No. 9, pp. 273-317, figs. 1-19. Bibliography, pp. 314-317, 

[In Chinese, with summary in English]. 

Tsai, Pang-Hwa, and Chang, Yen-Nien. Experimental studies regarding the in¬ 
fluence of temperature and relative humidity on the oviposition of the rice 
weevil {Calandra oryzae L.). Agricultura Sinica, Nanking, China, 1935, Vol. i. 
No. 6, pp. 175-183, figs. 1-5. Literature cited, pp. 182-183. 

Tsou, T. L. The distribution of the migratory locust and ecological study of its 
breeding ground in China. Agricultura Sinica, Nanking, China. 1935, Vol. i, 
No. 8, pp. 239-272, figs, i-ii, pis. I-IV. [Literature cited], p. 268. 

[In Chinese, with title and summary in English:-— * Ecology and life history of 
the migratory locust {Locusta migratoria L.) in China *]. 
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Verona, O. Sul comportamento del microrganismi di fronte ad alcuue sostauze 
coloranti, con particolare riferimento al verde malachite ed alia possibility di 
una sua applicazione fitoterapica. Bolletdno del R, IsHtuto Superiore Agrario 
=1 di Pisa, Pisa, 1935, vol. XI, pp. 421-472, figg. 1-4. Lavori citati, pp. 471-472. 
Verona, O., e Pasinetti, P. Su di un deperimento della Lactuca saliva L. Bol- 
lettino del R. IsHtuto Superiore Agrario di Pisa, Pisa, 1935, vol. XI, pp. 364- 
376, figg. 1-2, I tav. 

[Bacterium vitians‘\. 

Weidnkr, Herbert. Wie kann man Hausbockbefall und von anderen Holzinsekten 
berrhhrende Beschadigungen des Bauholzes unterscheiden ? Nachrichtenblatt 
fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1936, 16. Jahrg., Nr. 5, S. 48-50, 
14 Abb. 

[Hylotrupes hajulus']. 

Weimer, J. I#., and Mason, B. A. Relative resistance to bacterial wilt of certain 
commercial and selected lots of alfalfa. Journal of Agricultural Research, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., 1936, Vol. 52, No. 7, pp. 547-555. Literature cited, p. 555. 
[Phytomonas insidiosa]. 

WENZE, Hans. Knospengallen durch Rosenrost. (Bemerkungen zur morphologi- 
schen Einteilung der Gallen). Zeitschrift fur Pfianzenkrankheiten (Pflanzenpa- 
thologie) und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1936, 46. Bd., Heft 3/4, S. 204-214, 
Abb. 1-3. Schriftenverzeichnis, S. 214. 

[Phragmidium subcorticium ]. 

Werth, E. Die forstliche Bodenerkrankung dutch Rohhumusbildung. Nachrich- 
tenblatt fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1936, 16. Jalirg., Nr. 4, 

s. 37-38. 

Wjxde, S. a. Soil nematodes in forest nurseries. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 
193b, Vol. 26, No. 2, pp. 198-199, fig. I. 

[Rhabditis sp.]. 

WnjiEhM, A. F. Eine fur Deutschland neue Bakterienkrankheit an Begonien. 
Nachrichtenblatt fiir den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1936, 16. Jahrg., 
Nr. 6, S. 58-60, Abb. 1-3. 

[The name of the organism in question is not given]. 

WlEKiNS, W. H. Studies in the genus Ustulina with special reference to para¬ 
sitism. II. A disease of the common lime (Tilia vulgaris Hayne) caused by 
Ustulina. Transactions British Mycological Society, London, 1936, Vol. XX, 
Pt. II, pp. 133-156, figs, 1-8, pi. I. References, pp. 155-156. 

[C/, vulgaris]. 

WiTTERSTEiN, F. Studien fiber den Mottenflug des Heu- und Sauerwurms in den 
Jahren 1933-1935 in Geisenheim a. Rh. Anzeiger fiir Schddlingskunde, Berlin 
1936, XII. Jahrg., Heft 3, S. 25-30, Abb. 1-5. Literatur, S. 30. 

[Clysia ambiguella and Polychrosis botrana]. 

\Voi4^, Frederick A. Tobacco diseases and decays. (Duke University Publications). 
Durham, North Carolina, Duke University Press, 1935, xix -f 454 pp., 113 figs. 
References, pp. 3, 4, 23. 25, 28, 31, 34, 38, 43, 47, 48, 49, 52, 57, 60, 67. 
94-96.97.98,99.100,102,103, 104,107-109.117-118, 165-169, 175-176, 179, 184, 
185, 186, 188, 196-197, 200, 211-212, 227-228, 236, 240, 244-245, 247, 248-249, 
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NOTES 

Xth International Congress of European Beetroot-Growers. — The Xth Inter¬ 
national Congress of European Beetroot-C Growers, which was held in Poland from 
18 to 23 June, 1936, has given, inter aha, authority to the bureau to carry out immedia¬ 
tely an enquiry into the methods of scientific and technical control of the beet leaf bug 
{Piesma quadrata) in collaboration with the Beetroot Research Institutes. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate deWlstituto, Direttore responsabUe. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Angola: Locust Movements {Nomadacris septemfasciuta and Locusta 

gratoria migratorioides) t 

Below is given a summary of the locust situation in the Colony during the 
first quarter of 1936. 

Luanda District. — In Janualy^ some swarms were observed and 
at the end of the month, laying started in Icolo and Bengo. In Februaiy", collect¬ 
ion of egg-pods was started in both these places and 1.354 were collected. 
During this month laying was reported though locusts movements were slight. 
In March, 740 hopper bands were destroyed and no kg. of egg-pods were collect¬ 
ed. In April, the control was continued and 626 hopper bands were destroyed 
and more than 733 kg. of egg-pods were collected. In Libongos a certain amount 
of damage to cotton crops was reported. 

Congo District. — At the end of Januar>", control of the hoppers 
was carried out in Bembe with a gang of 200 natives. At the beginning of 
February, a number of hopper bands appeared. In !March, this district was in¬ 
vaded by a large quantity of locusts; in Sauza Combo 1.30Q kg. of egg-pods 
were collected. In April, the locust control was continued. 

Zaire District. — On 21 January" a swarm covering 8 km. was 
observed at Emilio de Carvalho, In February, laying was reported and the 
control was started in certain regions invaded by hop]>ers. In March, the 
invasion by hoppers was general and the control was continued. 

Huila District. — In January, various swarms were reported in 
several zones in this district. In February and March a similar situation was 
reported, the locusts causing damage of no great importance. In April, hop¬ 
per bands were seen in various places also adults. 

Bi6 District. — In January and Februar>^ some swarms and 
egg-la3dng were reported. 


♦ Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphalietical order, 
t Communication from Mr. Jorge de Barros Rodrigues QuriRO/., Director of the Laboratory 
of Plant PaUiology and Agricultural Entomology, Luanda, attaclied, as expert, to the Service of Lo¬ 
cust Control, transmitted to the Institute by the Government Geiienil of the Colony. 


Mon. 9 Jngl. 
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Quanza Norte District. — In February, a swarm was reported 
at Ambaca where laying took place. In March, large hopper bands appeared 
in Lucala. During this month 174 kg. of egg-pods were collected and des¬ 
troyed. 

Quanza Sul District. — In February, large swarms appeared 
in certain regions in this district. In March, hopper bands were reported in Cabuta 
and Baixa do Quanza. 

M a 1 a n g e District. — In the middle of February, hoppers began 
to appear in this district. In April, the appearance of large hopper bands 
was reported in various localities. 

Benguela District. — In March, a great number of hopper bands 
were observed and controlled at Egito. 

Mozambique: Locust Movements (Nomadacris septemfasdata and lAtcusta 

migratoria migratorioides) * 

During the month of April, 1936, the presence of some hoppers has been 
noted in the central zone of the Colony, which indicates a delay in hatching 
compared with past years. 

The movement of the swarms took place chiefly in regions near the Zambesi 
river, that is, the districts of Quelimane and Tete. 

During this month, however, some hopper bands were destroyed. 

In the south of the Colony, the same phenomenon is reported, that is to 
say there were a certain number of hoppers during the month of April. 

In the circumscription of Maputo, a late appearance is reported of hoppers, 
which are infesting the greater part of the Libombos plains. 

In the greater part of the circumscriptions, the number of hopper bands 
was less than last year, with the exception of vSabie and part of Maputo. Control 
of most of these bands has been effected. 

The adults have begun to swarm. 

Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1936 t 

Monthly Report No. 43. June, 1936. 

Few reports of locusts have been received during the month, and these have 
referred only to the Red Locust {Nomadacris septemfasdata, vServ.). 

The last hoppers were destroyed or developed wings early in the month. 

• Communication from Mr. Julio Gard^; Alfaro Cardo.so, Chief of the Entomological Section 
Eouren^o Marques, transmitted to the Institute by the ‘ Reparti^ao T6cnica de Agricultura ’ of the 
Colony. 

t Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, F. E. S., 
Chief Entomologist, Agricultural I,aboratory, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rho¬ 
desia. 
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Winged swarms have been reported from the districts of Charter, Hartly, 
Chibi, Victoria, Mazoe, I^omagundi, Salisbury and Mrewa. 

Most of these have been described as of ' small * or * medium ’ size, but 
one swarm seen in the north of the I^omagundi district on the 20th was described 
as ' large 

The position appears to have been very similar to that during June last 
year, except that the swarms have been smaller. 


Rumania: Diseases of Cultivated Plants Observed in 1934-1935 * 

I. Cereals. 


Wheat. 

Thanks to exceptional meteorological conditions of the spring of 1935, 
invasions by rusts have not been so serious as in preceding years The most 
widespread has been Puccinia tnticina. 


Tilletia tritici and T. foeiens. 
Fusarinm nivale, 

Bareev. 

Hclminthospofinm teres. 

Oats. 

Ustila^o avenue. 


Rye. 

Pnccima dispersa. 

Claviceps purpurea. 

Maize. 

Ustilago zeac. 

Puccinia mavdis, very widespread 
F us art u m m oml iforni e. 


II. Industrial Plants. 


Tobacco. 

Mosaic (Ring si)ot). 
A scochyta n icotianae. 

Soya. 

Mosaic. 

Lvffa. 

Mosaic. 


Sunflower 
Sderoitnia Lihcrtiana. 

Cotton. 

Bacterium Malvaceariim, very wide¬ 
spread . 

Pythium de haryanum, on seedlings 
in glass houses. 

Chick Peas. 

A scochyta rahiei. 


* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Prof. Tr. SavulescL), Chief 
of the Phytopathological Section, Institute of Agronomical Research of Rumania, Bukarest. 
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III, Grape vine. 

Chlorosis. Court-nou6. • 

Plasmopara viticola, in the districts Charrinia diplodiella, 

of the former Kingdom. 


IV. 

Haricot Beans. 

Mosaic. 

Uromyces appendiculatus. 
Bacterium phaseoli. 

Pepper. 

A ctinomvces toischidlowskii. 

V. Orn 

Rose. 

Sphaerotheca pannosa, 
Phragmidium subcorticium, 
Cercospora rosae. 

Diplocarpon rosae. 

Carnation. 

Heterosporium echinulatum. 

Iris germanjca. 

Heterosporium pruneti. 


Vegetables. 

Onions. 

Peronospora schleideni. 
Spinach. 

Peronospora spinaciae. 

mental Plant .s. 

Rises aurevm. 
Cronartium ribicola. 

ElEAGSUS ANGUSTirOLIA 

Septoria argyrea. 

China Aster. 

Puccini a asteris. 

Nerium oleander. 
PhyllosHcta nerii. 

Peony. 

Cladosporium paeoniae. 


VI. Fruit T r 

Peum. 

Puccinia pruni-spinosae. 
Clasterosporium carpophilum. 
Sclerotinia cinerea. 

Polystigma rubrum. 

Waenut. 

Gnomonia leptostyla. 

Alternaria nucis. 


Peach. 

Clasterosporium carpophilum. 
Sphaerotheca pannosa. 

Apricot. 

Clasterosporium carpophilum* 
Apoplexy. 

Sclerotinia laxa. 
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Cherry. 

Clasterosporitm carpophilum, 
Cercospora cerasella. 

APPI.E. 

Aspidiotus perniciosus. 
Sclerotinia fructigena, 
Myxosporium corticolum. 
Pseudomonas tumefaciens. 
Podosphaera leucotricha. 
Fusicladium dendriiicum, 

VII. Forest and A 
Lime. 

Cercospora microsora. 

Oak. 

Microsphaera ahpreviata. 

VIII. Pasture 

A VENA ELATIOR. 

Puccinia lolii. 


Quince. 

Entomosporium maculatum. 
Gloeosporium cydoniae. 

Pear. 

Aspidiotus perniciosus. 
Septoria piricola. 
Gymnosporangium sabinae. 

enue Trees and Shrubs. 
Acer. 

Rhytisma acerinum. 

and Forage Plants. 

Louvm italicum 
Erysiphe gramims. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

England. — The Fruit Tree Pests (East and West Suffolk) Order of 1936, 
dated 27 May, 1936, fixes the rules to be followed for examining fruit trees at¬ 
tacked by plant and animal parasites (Sphaerotheca mors-uvae, Necirta galligena, 
Venturia inaequalis, V, pirina, Sclerotinia spp., Anthonomus pomorum, Plesio- 
coris rugicollis, Hoplocampa testudinea, H. ftava, Psylla mali, Eriopyes ribis and 
other mites, Cydta pomonella, Lygus pabulinus, Aphididae Byturus tomentosus, 
and Cheimatolsia brumala) also those for preventing the spreading of these diseases 
and pests in East and West Suffolk. {Statutory Rules and Orders, 1936, No. 622. 
Destructive Insects and Pests, England. The Fruit Tree Pests (East and West 
Suffolk) Order of 1936, dated May 27, 1936. {D. /. P. 590), London, 1936, 4 pp.). 

Australia (South Australia). — The Minister of Agriculture has notified 
the following:— 

(i) The plants described in the First Schedule hereto have, by regulation, 
been declared to be noxious weeds throughout the whole of the State. 


♦ Moii. p ingi. 
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(2) The plants described in the Second Schedule have, by regulation, 
been declared to be noxious weeds to the extent therein specified* 

(3) The regulations provide that the time for compliance with any notice 
to destroy noxious weeds under sections 14 or 28 of the Noxious Weeds Act, 


1931, shall be one month. 

Botanical Name 

Ascleptas fruticosa } 

Ascleptas rotundifolia \ 
Asphodelus fistulosus 

The first schedule. 

Common Name. 

. . Cotton Bush. 

' .. Wild Onion. 

Carthamus lanatus 



Saffron Thi.stle. 

Cenchrus inhulotdes 



Innocent Weed. 

Centaurea calctirapa 



Purple Star Thistle 

Centamea sulstilialjs 



Yello\\ Cockspur 

Ctrstum arvense 



Canada Thistle 

Cttrullus colocynthis 



Colocynth 

Contum maculatum 



Hemlock. 

Cuscuta spp 



Dodder. 

Datura tatula 



Horny Thorn Apple 

Datura stramonium 



Thom Apple. 

Euphorbia terracma 



False Caper 

Homerta colhna 



Cape Tulip. 

Homina mintata 
Hypericum perforatum 



St John'.s Wort 

Marrubium vulgare 



Horchound 

Ornithogalum Ihyrsoidcs 



Black-eyed Susan 

Reseda luteola 



Dyer's Weed (Weld). 

Solatium rostratum 



Buffalo Burr 

Solarium ^odomaeum 



Apple of Sodom, 

Xanthium caltforntcum 



Californian Burr. 

Xanthium sptnosum 



Bathurst Burr 


The second schedule 

Chenopodtum album .. .. White Goosefoot (Fat Hen). 

(Applies to that portion of the State comprising the City of Adelaide and the Wai- 
kerie Irrigation Area). 

Foemculum vulgare ,. .. Fennel 

(Applies to that portion of the State comprising the Municipality of Mount Gam- 
bier). 
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Lavandula stoeckas .. .. Wild Lavender. 

(Applies to that portion of the State comprising the District Coimcil of Port BUiot). 

Lycium ferocisstmum . . . • Airican Box Thorn. 

(Applies to the whole of the State, except where grown as a hedge on the 17th 
March, 1932, and kept trimmed to a width not exceeding in any part 4ft. 6in. and 
to a height not exceeding 7ft.). 

Lepidium draba . . . . Horary Cress. 

(Applies to that portion of the State comprising the District Coimcil of Tatiara). 

Stlybum martanum . . .. Variegated Thistle. 

(Applies to that portion of the State comprising the Municipality of Mount Gambier). 

[The South Australian Government Gazette, Adelaide, January 16, 1936, No. 3, 
P- 143 )- 

Brazil (State of Sao Paulo). — By Decree No. 7.423 of 17 October. 1935, 
approval is given to the regulation relative to the functioning of services for 
protection against the coffee berry borer [Stephanoderes hampcD, in accordance 
with the dispositions contained in Article 47 of the Decree No. 6.621 of 24 August, 
1934. (Secretaria da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio do Estado de Sao Paulo. 
Directoria de Publicidade Agricola. Boletim de Agricultura, vS. Paulo, 1936, serie 36^ 
anno de 1935. iiV unico, pags. 102-113). 

Spain. — By Decree of 15 June, 1936, the Minister of Agriculture is 
authorised to present to the * Cortes ' a bill for a P'undamental Law on the 
encouragement and protection of apiculture. 

According to Article 3 of the said bill, the Agricultural and Forestry 
Services engaged in the application of measures for the destruction of field 
pests, will be obliged to inform the respective Municipalities in order that said 
authorities may bring it to the notice of bee-keeepers in the locality in ad¬ 
vance so that they may take the necessary steps during the operations indi¬ 
cated. 

Such notification should be given by all persons applying the said steps. 

When the substance used for this control entails the utilisation of recipients 
or cases these should be protected by cloths or wire netting which prevent 
them coming in contact with the bees. (Gaceta de Madrid, iS junio 1936, ano 
CCLXXV, tomo II, luim, 170, pig. 2444). 

By ' Orden ' of 24 June, 1936, regulations are laid down relative 
to suitable means of prevention in locust control. (Ibid., 26 junio 1936, 
ntim. 178, pigs. 2692 y 2693). 

By ' Orden ' of 25 June, 1936, supplementary instructions are issued 
for completing the ‘ Orden ' of 24 of the same month. (Ibid., 27 junio 1936, num. 
I 79 » pig- 2718). 
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Estonia. — The Royal Station Ministry of Foreign Affairs has informed 
the International Institute of Agriculture that the Estonian Charge d'Affaires 
in Rome notified the said Ministry on 5 August, 1936 of the adherence of the 
Estonian Government to the International Convention for Plant Protection, 
signed in Rome on 16 April, 1929, [see this Bulletin, 1929, No. 4, pp. 50-55]. 


United States of America. — Notice of Quarantine No. 48 (eleventh revi¬ 
sion) and rules and regulations (fourteenth revision) supplemental to the said 
Notice of Quarantine, on account of the Japanese beetle (Popillia japonica), 
have been approved on 7 March and are effective from 16 March, 1936 [see also 
this Bulletin, 1935, No. 10, pp. 228-229]. 

An important change in the revision of the Japanese beetle quarantine pro¬ 
vides for exemption of certain products by administrative instructions issued 
by the Chief of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, when in hi^ 
judgment the nature of the growth or production, or the manufacture or processing 
of such products, is such that their interstate movement is not considered to 
constitute danger of spread of infestation. 

The regulations have also been revised to include in the regulated area ad¬ 
ditional territory in the States of Maine, Maryland, New York, and Virginia. 
Some outlying areas where Japanese beetle infestations have been found are not 
included in the regulated area because of assurance from the States concerned 
that adequate measures will be taken to prevent the spread of the pest therefrom. 
The restrictions on the interstate movement by refrigerator car or motor tnick 
of all fruits and vegetables from the District of Columbia and portions of the 
States of Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, between 
15 June and 15 October, inclusive, have been extended to apply to the entire 
State of Delaware. (United States Department of Agriculture. Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. Japanese Beetle Quarantine. Quarantine 
No. 48 . Revision of Quarantine and Regulations, [Wnshington], 1936, 13 pp.). 


Amendment No. i to rules and regulations supplemental to Notice of 
Quarantine No. 71 [see this Bulletin, 1935, No. 6, p. 136], on account of the Dutch 
elm disease [Ceratostomella ulmi], approved on 27 March and effective on i April, 
1936, adds to the area designed as regulated seven townships in Hunterdon County; 
one township in Middlesex County; three townships in Monmouth County; two 
townships in Morris County; five townships in Sussex County; and eight townships 
in Warren County, in the State of New Jersey. It also adds seven towns in 
Orange County; four towns in Putnam County; and two towns in Westchester 
County, N. Y. 

This action was taken on the basis of intensive inspections made throughout 
the year which disclosed infections in areas contiguous to the previously regulated 
area. (United States Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. Modification of Dutch Elm Disease Quarantine Regulations, 
[Washington], 1936, 2 pp,). 
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France. — By I^aw of 13 August, 1936, is ratified and converted in a Law 
the Decree of 7 November, 1935, [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 2, p. 33] containing 
modifications in the customs fees on pyrethrum [Chrysanthemum cinerariaefo- 
Hum] and products derived from pyrethrum. (Journal Officiel de la Repuhlique 
jrangaise, Paris, 14 aout 1936, LXVIII* ann 4 e, n^ 190, p. 8747). 


British Guiana'*' — The Ordinance No. 37 of 1935, published on 28 
December, 1935 and which may be cited as the Plants Diseases and Pests (Pre¬ 
vention) Ordinance, 1935, regulates the importation and exportation of plants 
and makes provision for the prevention and eradication of diseases and pests 
affecting plants. 

The Order in Council No. 550 of 2 April, 1936, declares the Coconut 
Caterpillar (Brassolis sophorae L ) to be a notifiable pest, and the Witches' Broom 
Disease of Cacao (Marasmius perniciosus Stahel) to be a notifiable disease in the 
North West District of the Colony. 

The Order in Council No. 551 of 2 April, 1936 prohibits the importation 
of sugar canes, grasses, earth ,soil and other articles and prescribes the conditions 
under which banana and plantain suckers may be imported. 

The Order in Council No. 552 of 2 April, 1936 prescribes the conditions 
under which plants and plant parts intended for propagation, other than sugar¬ 
cane and other grasses, plantains and bananas may be exported from or impor¬ 
ted into the Colony. 


Italy. The Royal Decree-Law No. 1530 of ii June, 1936, revokes Article 
12 and modifies Articles 6, 7, 10, ii, 15, 17, 18, 20, 24, 27 and 32 of the Law 
No. 987 of 18 June, 1931 [see this Bulletin, 1931, No. 9, p. 166] containing mea¬ 
sures for the protection of cultivated plants and agricultural products against 
noxious agents, also measures for the organisation of ser\nces relative thereto, 
(Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'ltalia, Roma, 21 agosto 1936, anno 770, n. 193. 
p. 2646-2647). 

By Ministerial Decree of 19 June, 1936, and by virtue of the 
Royal Decree Law No. 1754 of 12 August, 1927 containing measures for the 
development of olive-growing, also the Law No. 987 of 18 June. 1931 [see this 
Bulletin, 1931, No, 9, p. 167] containing measures for the protection of culti¬ 
vated plants and agricultural products, a compulsory syndicate has been estab¬ 
lished for the improvement and development of olive-growing in the province 
of Cagliari. 

• From documents communicated to the Institute by the Deijartnient of Agriailture, 
Georgetown, BriUsh Guiana. 
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The contribution payable by each member of the syndicate cannot exceed 
10 centesimi per olive tree in bearing. {VAgficoUura Sarda, Cagliari, 31 mag- 
gio-15 giugno 1936, anno XV, n. lo-ii, pp. 1-2). 

Italian Libya. — By Decree of the Italian Minister of Colonies, dated 
20 May, 1936, the importation into Italian Libya of plants and fresh fruits of 
Rosaceae is not permitted without previous authorisation from the Phytosa- 
nitary Bureau of the Colony. 

Consignments of the above mentioned plants and fruits should be accompa¬ 
nied by an official certificate of origin attCvSting that the plants and fruits in que¬ 
stion do not come from countries or provinces infested by the oriental peach 
moth (Cydia [Laspeyresia] molesta). (Ministero delle Colonie. Bollettino Ufficiale. 
Legislazione e Disposizioni ufficiali, Roma, giugno 1936, anno 1936, n. 6, p. 426). 

Morocco (French 2k)ne). — A Decree of the Director General of Agricul¬ 
ture, dated 17 April, 1936, fixes the conditions and programme of the competition 
for the post of controller of plant protection and ph\^opathological inspection.) 
(Empire ch^rifien. Protectorat de la Republique fran^aise au Maroc. Bulletin 
Official, Rabat, i®' mai 1936, XXV® annee, n® 1227, p. 534 - 535 ). 

A Decision of the same Director General, dated 21 April, 1936, fixes the 
date of the competition for four posts as controllers of plant protection and ph>"to- 
pathological inspection. [Ibid., p. 535-536). 

By Decree of the Director of Economic Affairs, dated 27 July, 1936, 
in the circle of Chauia-sud, an inquiry has been opened on the project of forming 
a Syndicate for the control of the 'pou rouge’ [Chrysomphalus dictyospermi], 
(Ibid., 7 aout 1936, n® 1241, 

Turkey * — The Law No. 2906 relative to the protection of plants against 
diseases and pests passed on 29 January, 1936, has been promulgated and came 
into force on the following 5 February. 

The first part of the Law, concerning the importation and exportation of 
plants, stipulates that plants introduced from foreign countries should be free 
from diseases and pests which should be prevented from entering Turkey. It 
is also required that the places of origin of plants introduced should be free from 
these diseases and pests. All consignments of plants presented for importation 
should be accompanied by a certificate of health and origin issued by a Plant 
Protection Station recognised by the Turkish Government. 

The list of diseases and pests which should be prevented from entering Turkey 
win be published and communicated by the Ministry of Agriculture to the coun¬ 
tries interested. 

* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Sitrbya, CottndUor of 
State, Ankara, Turkey. 
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The importation of plants is limited to certain custom-houses which will 
be Stations of disinfection and control and which will be expressly authorised by 
the Council of Ministers. Importation will only be admitted after verification 
of documents and after examination has shown that the plants are free from di¬ 
seases and pests. 

If, on examination, the presence of diseases and pests is stated, the 
importer may return the merchandise to the place of origin within the following 
15 days. If the merchandise is not returned it will be destroyed at the expense 
of the Station of disinfection and control in the presence of a mixed Commission. 
A report should be drawn up. 

If the diseases or pests stated by the examination are those which are 
already very widespread in Turkey, the Ministry" of Agriculture may permit im¬ 
portation of the merchandise after preliminary disinfection carried out by the 
custom-house Station of disinfection at the expense of the importer. 

The certificates necessary for consignments of plants and parts of })lants 
intended for exportation from Turkey will be issued by the Agricultural and Plant 
Protection Service, Exportation will only be permitted when the custom-house 
Station of disinfection and control has declared that the merchandise corresponds 
to the ph>i;osanitary regulations of the importing country. 

The second part of the present Eaw concerns the protection of plants culti¬ 
vated in the country. 

It is compulsory to declare the appearance of all diseases and pests. 

The Agricultural and Plant Protection Service will give farmers the necessar>^ 
instructions for control. Owners and tenants of land are obliged to carry out the 
operations of control according to the instructions given and at the period fixed. 

If at the date fixed for the control this has not been carried out by the per¬ 
sons interested it will be carried out by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

If the land infected by diseases and pests is not the property of any person or 
if the infestation takes alarming proportions, the whole population will be obliged 
to take part in the control, according to the terms of the Law of 26 May, 1926. 
relative to locust control. In this case the expenses will be born by the vilayets 
or by the Ministry" of Agriculture. The civil and military authorities are obliged 
to render assistance. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is authorised to take the measures necessary for 
preventing the spread of diseases and pests from an infested region to other parts 
of the country not yet infested. If the Ministry of Agriculture decides that the 
plants or produce attacked should be destroyed, it should indemnify the person 
interested by payment of half the value of the products destroyed. 

The ofiicials of the Agricultural and Plant Protection Service have free access 
to all places of cultivation, warehousing and transport of plants. 

Nurseries and horticultural establishments will be supervised by the Ministry 
of Agriculture at least twice a year. 

The importation, production and sale of means of control will be subordinated 
to the permission of the Ministry of Agriculture. Manufacturers of preparations 
to whom the Ministry of Agriculture will accord this permission should take care 
that their products retain the physical and chemical characters at the same stan« 



dard. All modifications shotild be communicated to the Ministry which should 
subsequently renew the supervision. 

The Ministry will communicate to persons interested the list of authorised 
means of control. 

The third part of the Law contains penal dispositions. 

The last part revokes the Law of 27 December, 1927, relative to grape phyllo¬ 
xera and that of 14 August, 1930, concerning pests and weeds, also paragraphs 
28 and 29 of the Law No. 1528 relative to budding trees growing wild. 

Uruguay. — The Decree of 28 January, 1936 regulating the exportation 
of fresh fruits, establishes, inter alia, that only fresh fruit may be exported which 
is virtually free from insects and cryptogamic diseases or any other damage of 
physical origin which affects its appearance. 

The official of the ‘ Defensa Agricola *, before issuing the health certificate,, 
should determine that all regulations established in this present Decree have 
been carried out. 

All consignments of fruit refused by the ' Inspeccidn de Embarque' owing 
to an unsatisfactory health condition or for any other reason, should be withdrawn 
from the port zone, within 24 hours after notification of the decision, and should 
be marked with a stamp * Plaza * or otherwise destroyed at the expense of those 
interested. (Diario Oficial, Montevideo, 2 de marzo de 1936, tomo 122, ntim. 3858, 
pdgs. 261-A a 263-A). 
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wirtschaftliches Jarbuch der Schweiz, Bern 1936, I^. Jahrg., Heft 3, S. 273-291, 
Abb. 1-2. Literatur, S. 291. 

[With a summary also in French. — This disease of mangolds is attributed 
to physiological disturbances due to different cau.sesj, 

Ohara, Kiyoshi. The effect of temperatures and chemicals upon the water-melon 
wilt fimgus, Fusarium niveum E. F. Smith. Totiori NSgaku-Kumho, Tot- 
tori, Nippon, 1935, Vol, V, No. 4, pp. 245-253. [Literature cited], p. 253. 
[In Japanese, with title also in English]. 

Parker* M. C. Inheritance of resistance to the common mosaic virus in the bean. 
Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 193b, Vol. 52, No. 12, 
pp. 895 - 9 I 5 » fig. I- Literature cited, pp. 914-915. 
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Passecker, F. Ein neuer Unkrautpilz au! Champignonbeeten. {Pleurofm Passes 
ckerianus Pildt). Zeitschrift fUr Pflafuenkrankheiten (Pflanzenpathologie) und 
Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1936, 46. Bd., Heft 6, S. 271-277, Abb. i. Eiteratut, 
S. 277. 

[PI. passeckerianus and Agaricus campester]. 

PERI.BERGER, J. Phytophthora stem and tip blight of citrus seedlings. Hadar, 
Tel-Aviv, Palestine, 1936, Vol. IX, No. 6-7, pp. 145-150, figs. 1-9. Litera¬ 
ture, see Hebrew text, p. 130. 

[Phytophthora parasitica and Phyt. citrophthora]. 

Peters, Gerh. Ein neues Verfaliren zur Vakuumentwesung mit giftigen Gasen. 
Anzetger fur Schddlingskunde, Berlin 1936, XII. Jahrg., Heft 7, S. 82-88, Abb. 
1-8. 

PETRI, Lionello. Se ed in quali limiti i composti del rame possano essere sosti- 
tuiti da altri sali metallici o da altri prodotti nazionali nella fabbricazione 
degli anticrittogamici. Nuovt Annah deWAgncoltura, Roma, 193b, anno XVI, 
n. 2, pp. 81-91. 

Price, W. C. Virus concentration in relation to acquired immunity from tobacco 
ring spot. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa.. 1936, Vol. 26, No. 6. pp. 503-529, 
figs. 1-4. Literature cited, p. 529. 

[A virus disease]. 

Prxjtenski, D. I, Pests of the subtropical crops of Middle Asia. Soviet Subtropics^ 
Moscow, 1936, [No.] 2 (18), pp. 43-51, 5 figs. [Literature], p. 51. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in English]. 

Pyenson, Louis, and MacLeod, G. F. The toxic effects of naphthalene on Bruchus 
obtectus and Tenebrio molitor in various stages of development. Journal 
of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1936, Vol. 52, No. 9, pp. 705-713, 
figs. 1-2. Literature cited, pp. 712-713. 

Radosi^awov, A 1 , Vl-r Beitrag zur Flora der parasitischen Pilze Bulgariens. Bul¬ 
letin de la Socidte Botamque de Bulgarte, Sofia, 1936, Vol. VII, p. 51-55. 

[In Bulgarian, with title and summary in German.- A list of 36 parasitic fungi]. 

Rai,eigh, W. P., and Bonde, Reiner. Seed-potato treatment for rhizoctonia 
control in northeastern Maine, 1929 to 1933. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 
193b, Vol. 26, No. 4, pp. 321-343. Literature cited, p. 343. 

[Rhizoctonia solani], 

Rawwns, T. E., and Tompkins, C. M. Studies on the effect of carbonmdum as an 
abrasive in plant virus inoculations. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, 
Vol. 26, No. 6, pp. 578-587, fig. I. Literature cited, pp. 586-587. 

RingueI/ET, G. J. «Gaviceps purpurea» sobre especies de «Spartina» en la Bahia 
de Samborombdn. Revista Argentina de Agronomia, Buenos Aires, 1935, tomo 2, 
n? 7, pdgs. 250 a 252, I fig, 

Riker, a. j., Pai,miter, B. H., and Hii,debrand, E. M. Some environmental 
factors influencing the development of hairy root on apple. Journal of Agri» 
cultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1936, Vol. 52, No. 9, pp. 715-721, figs. 1-4. 
[Phytomonas rhizogenes]. 
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Rivnay, E. Infestation of oranges by the Mediterranean fruit fly during the au¬ 
tumn in Palestine. Hadar, Tel-Aviv, Palestine, 1936, Vol. IX, No. 5, pp. 134- 
137 - 

[Ceyatitis capitata], 

Rohde, Th. Eine neue Krankheit der Sitkafichte in Deutschland. Zeitschnft fur 
Pflamenkrankheiten (Pftanzenpathologie) und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1936, 46. 
Bd., Heft 6, S. 277-284, Abb. 1-8. 

[The caasal agent of the disease attacking Picea sitchensis has not yet been 
identified with certainty]. 

RoonwaI/, M. L. On the eidstence of two different types of striped eyes among 
solitary type specimens of the desert locust, Schistocerca gregaria Forsk. 
Current Science, Bangalore, 1936, Vol. V, No. i, p. 24, figs. 1-2. 

Rosen, H. R. The influence of dry air on the longevity of the fire-blight pathogen. 
Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. 5, pp. 439-449, fig. 1. Lite- 
ratiure cited, pp. 448-449. 

\Erwinia amylovora = Bacillus amylovorus] 

Saj6iiki.yi, Tstvdn. Az elemi csapdsok kdrt^telei az 1934/35. gazdasdgi evben. 
Magyar Statisztikai Szemle, Budapest 1935. XIII. 6vf.. 11. sz., 9^3-991 o., 
2 terk^p. 

[In Hungarian, with title and siunmary in French:— * I.,es dommages causes 
par les sinistres dans Tannee agricole 1934/35 

ScHNEiXHARDX, Otto F., and Heaed, F. D. A study of the toxic action on gray- 
mold spores of cleaning solutions used in spray residue removal. Phytopatho¬ 
logy, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. 6, pp. 564-577, figs. 1-2. Literature 
cited, pp. 576-577- 
{Botrytts c^nerea^, 

Smith, Clayton O. Crown gall on Araucaria Bidwillii. Phytopathology, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. 4, pp. 400-401, fig. I. 

[Pseudomonas tumefaciens]* 

Sokanowsky, Boris. Material zum Studium der Parasiten von Waldschadliiigen. 
Anzeiger fur Schddhngskunde, Berlin 1936, XII. Jahrg., Heft 6, S. 73-74 

Souu6, H. La lutte contre le ver des ponimes dans le Puy-de-D6me. Annales des 
Epiphytxes et de Phytoginitique, Paris, 1936, nouv. s6r.. tome II, fasc. 4, p 159- 
189, fig. 1-7. Bibliograplue, p. 187-189. 

[Cydia pomonella}. 

Squire, F. A. Recent entomological investigations, II The Agricultural Journal 
of British Guiana, Georgetown, 1936, Vol. VII, No. i, pp. 21-26, pis. 
IV-V. 

[Colaspis hypochlora, Brassolis sophorae]. 

Stanley, W. M. Chemical studies on the virus of tobacco mosaic. VT. The isolation 
from diseased Turkish tobacco plants of a crystalline protein possessing the 
properties of tobacco-mosaic virus. Phytopathology , Lanca.ster, Pa., 193^* ^ ^ 6 , 

No. 4, pp. 305-320, fig. I. Literature cited, p. 320. 

Stepanov, K. Dissemination of infective diseases of plants by air currents. Bul¬ 
letin of Plant Protection, II Series: Phytopatliology, Moscow. 1935, No. 8, 
PP*» 5 %®- [Literature cited], pp. 62-65. 

[In "Russian, with title and summary in English). 
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SuBKi^EW. W. Bxperimentelle Untersuchungen iiber die Bektopfting der Maikafer- 
engerlinge mit Kalidimgemitteln. Anzetger fur Schddlingskunde, Berlin 1936, 
XII. Jahrg., Heft 6, S. 65-67. Literatur, S. 67. 

[Melolontha melolontha and M, hippocastam]. 

SUBKI^EW, W. Gnmdsatzliches zur Prage der Drahtwunnbekampfung mit Diin- 
gesalzen. Zeitschrift fur Pflamcnkrankheiten (Pflanzenpathologte) und Pflan- 
zenschutz, Stuttgart 1936, 46. Bd., Heft 6, S. 257-269. Schriftenverzeiclmis, S. 
265-269. 

[Elatendae]. 

Tapke, V. F The influence of seed hulling on loose smut in naturally inoculated 
oats. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa , 1936, Vol. 26, No 6, pp. 588-596. Litera¬ 
ture cited, pp. 595-596 
[Ustilago a venae]. 

Tayi^or, C. F. a method for the isolation of Actinomycetes from scab lesions on 
potato tubers and beet roots Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa , 1936, Vol. 26, 
No. 4, pp..387^388. 

Tomaszewski, Walter, imd Fischer. Walter. Versuche mit Obstbaumkarboluieen 
imd Baumspritzmitteln NachnchU nblatt fur den Deutschen Pflanzen^chutz- 
dien^t, Berlin 1936, 16 Jahrg, Nr. 8, S. 74-76 

Trappmann, Walter, und Hiegendorff, (iustav. GrundsatzHches zur Frage der 
Obstbamnkarbolineum mid Baum.spritzmittel. Nachnchttnhlaft fur den Dent- 
schen Pflanzenschuizdienst, Berlin 1936, 16. Jahrg, Nr 8, S 73-74. 

Trotter, Apessandroj. II verderame'* dei tabacchi in cura Bollettino 1 scntco del 
R Jstituto Spenmentah per la LoUwaztone det Tabacchi ** Leonardo Angclom**, 
Scafati, 1936, anno XXXIII, u 2, ]>p. (>7-72, tav. I-IV Pubblicazioni citate, 
p. 72. 

^With title and summary in Knglish — ‘ The ‘ verderame ’ alteration of 
curing tobaccos ’ - - The suggestion put forward by the Author that * ver- 
ileranie ' is a virus disease, either in an attenuated or latent form, has been 
confirmed by some experiments! 

ValeEAU, W. D., and Johnson, E M Physalis subglabrata- a natural host of Bac¬ 
terium angulatuni Phytopathology, Lancaster, l»a , 1936, Vol 26, No 4, pp 388- 
390. 

Verguin, J. Comment d^fendre nos vergers ct nos jardins contre leurs ennemis. 
Paris, Librairie J -B. Bailliere et fils, 1936, 304 p., 158 fig. (Petite Biblioth^que 
Horticole publiee sous la direction de J. Vercier). 

[This manual gives the essential information necessary for recognising diseases, 
insects and other pests of plants grown in orchards and gardens. The first 
part contains tables showing damage caused by diseases or pests. After 
having laid down general principles for the guidance of cultivators for this 
determination, the plants are grouped in three categories: kitchen garden 
plants, fruit trees and ornamental plants. In each of these groups, the 
plants are ranged in alphabetical order. 

The second part treats the various diseases and remedies to be used. These 
diseases are also distributed in three groups corresponding to the three cate¬ 
gories of plants cultivated. 
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The third part treat’s, following the same plan, the insects and other animal 
pests and the methods of protection to be used agamst them. 

The fourth and last part is devoted to various methods of control utilised 
against diseases, insects and other pests (cultural, mechanical, chemical and 
biological methods)]. 

VotGiJR, K. Die forstliche Bodenerkrankimg durch Rohhumusbildung. Nachrichten- 
hlatt fur den Deutschen Pflamenschutzdienst, Berlin 1936,16. J ahrg , Nr. 8, S. 76-77. 

WAttACE, G. B. Second list of fungi and diseases of economic plants in Tanganyika 
Territory. Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information. 
London, 1936, No. 3, pp. 234-240. 

Wang, C. S. Sclerospora graminicola on millet in Minnesota Phytopathology, I,an- 
caster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. 5, pp. 462-464, figs. 1-2. 

[Sclerospora graminicola on Setaria italica]. 

Warner. Klsbeth P^. Black rot of tomato, Lycopersicum esculent um, caused by 
Alternaria sp. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1936. Vol. 20, No. 6, pp. 530- 
549, figs. 1-8. Literature cited, p. 549. 

WARTENBER(i, Haiis, uiid Lind ATT. (rero. Studien fiber die " DehydrasewirkungeiV^ 
gesmider mid abbaukraiiker Kartoffelknollen. Phytopatolognche Ziitschrtft, 
Berlin 193O, Bd. IX. Heft 3, S. 297-324. Schriftenverzeichnis, S. 323-324. 

Weidner, Herbert. Der Hausbock. Zcitschnft fur Pflanzenkrankheiten (Pfianzen- 
pathologic) und Pfianzcnschutz, Stuttgart 1936, 46. Bd., Heft 7, S. 305-326, 
Abb. 1-20. Literaturverzeiclmis, S. 321-326. 

[Tiylotrupcs bajulus^, 

Wenzl,, H[ans]. Pypidemisches Auftreten von Botrj^tis parasitica Cav. auf Tulpen. 
Ncuheiten auf dem Gebteie dcs Pflanzcnschutzes, Wien 1936, 29 Jahrg , P'olge 3, 
S. 96. 

Wenzd, Hans. Eine neue Blattfleckenkrankheit des Apfels {Phyllosticta angulata 
n. sp.). Phytopathologische Zeitscfmft, Berlin i93(>, Bd. IX, Heft 3, S. 349-356, 
Abb. 1-2. Schriftenverzeichnis, S. 356. 

[Description of the new species in (Tennanj. 

Woi^tENWEBER, H. W., uiid Hochapfel. H. Beitrage zur Kenntnis parasitarer und 
saprophytischer Pilze. I. Phomopsis, Dendrophoma und Ascochyta und ihre 
Beziehung zur Fruchtfaule. Zeitschrift fur Parasitenkundc, Berlin 1936. 8. Bd., 
5. Heft, S. 561-605, Abb. 1-20. 

Yar\vcx)D, Cecil E. The diurnal cycle of the powdery mildew, Er\’siphe polygoni. 
Journal of Agricultural Pesearch, Washington, D. C., 1936, Vol. 52, No. 9, 
PP- ^45-657. fig. I. 

Yarwood, Cecil li. Host range and physiologic specialization of red clover powdery 
mildew, Etysiphe polygoni. Journal of Agricultural Research, Wasliington, 
D. C.. 1936, Vol. 52, No. 9, pp. 659-665, fig. I. Literature cited, pp. 664-665. 

Young, H. C., and Beckenbach, J. R. Spreader materials for insoluble copper 
sprays. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. 5, pp. 450-455, figs. 1-2. 

ZllfUG, Hermann. Witterung und Auftreten von Rebeiifeinden in den deutschen 
Weinbaugebieten im Jahre 1935. Wein und Rebe, Mainz 1936, 18. Jahrg., Nr. 2, 
S. 47-61. 
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NOTES 

Official Ckirreiixitidents. — Mr A. A. BitancourT, Sub-director of Plant Biology 
at the ' Instituto Biologico de Defesa Agricola e Animal' of the State of S&o Paulo, 
Brazil, and Mr. J. P. da Fonseca, Chief of the Section of Agricultural Entomology 
and Parasitology of the said Institute, have been appointed official correspondents 
to the International Institute of Agriculture for all questions relative to plant protection 
in the State of Sao Paulo 

A Plant Protection Section at the Hungarian Ministry of Agriculture. - A special 
Section has recently been established at the Ministry of Agriculture at Budapest for 
the organisation of plant protection in Hungary in close connection witli the other 
centralised Services of the said Ministry. Dr Sdndor Antalffy, Ministerial Councillor, 
has been appointed Chief of this Section 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segtetano genet ale delVlstituto, Dtrettore responsabile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Argentine Republic: Locust Invasion during the Years 1935 and 1936 f 

The present report completes the previous report (see this Bulletin, 1936, 
No. 2, pp. 26-27), relating to the invasion of the South American locust 
{Schistocerca paranemis) which took place in the Republic during the period 

1935-1936. 

The ‘ voladora de invierno * infested a very vast region, embracing part 
of the following zones: provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, Entre Rios, Cordoba, 
Corrientes, Santiago del Estero, San Luis, Tucumdn, Salta, and La Rioja, and 
the national territories of Chaco and Formosa, that is to say, the whole country 
excepting Patagonia, the most infested provinces being the first four mentioned 
and especially the province of Buenos Aires. 

Notwithstanding this enormous region the actual area infested was 325.062 
km^ and 1,234.173, 1.582.635, 545-552 and 483.629 during the years 1932, 1933, 
1934. and 1935, respectively. 

To carry out the control the regular funds at the disposal of the * Direccion 
de iJefensa Agricola ' were increased by 5 million ‘ pesos ' which were specially 
granted by the National Congress for this purpose. The first stage consisted 
of destroying the adults to the amount of 6.984 360 kilograms. Then an incal¬ 
culable quantity of eggs were destroyed chiefly by means of ploughs. 

The larv'ae were extensively controlled by means of flame throwers, soapy 
solutions and * Larvicida I). A.', prepared by the ‘ Fabrica Oficial de Insecticidas 
y Fungicidas ’ at Tigre, dependent on the ‘ Direccion de Sanidad VegetalIt 
is calculated that 4,773.852 kilograms of larvae were destroyed. 

The culminating period of the campaign then followed: hopper control, the 
amount destroyed being 204.901.719 kilograms. Barriers placed strategically 
gave, as in other seasons, admirable results. The State distributed 41.844.845 
metres of this material. Poisoned baits were also utilized though on a reduced 
scale. Fortunately we are able to report that the damage caused to the principal 
crops of the country was small especially in respect of wheat and flax, while, 
as regards maize, a crop which always is in constant danger from locust inva¬ 
sions, the loss was only 10 %. 

# 

• Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 

t Communication from Dr. Juan F, Tomassllo, Director of ‘ Defeiisa Agricola \ transmitted by 
the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Juan B. Marchionatto, ‘ Ingeniero Agrdnomo *, Director 
of ‘ Sanidad Vegetal \ Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 


Mon, 10 Ingl, 
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Eritrea: Locusts * 

During the months of July and August, 1936, no locusts were reported in 
the Colony. 

Italy: Numerous Outbreaks of Locusta migraiorta L. ph« gregaria (Typical) 
and Phases of Transition in the Province of Naples f 

For the first time in the province of Naples and in all central-southern Italy 
and the islands, including the most eastern regions of northern Italy, numerous 
accumulations of Locusta migraioria L. ph. gregaria (typical) have appeared this 
year accompanied by individuals of phases of transition, more or less numerous 
according to the zones, and being very varied in colouring, ranging from 
yellowish cream to grass-green and earth-brown, contrary to the gregarious 
individuals which are very brillantly coloured in yellowish orange and velvety 
black on the abdomen. For this reason these latter are distinguished by the 
local name of ' a rille russe' which means in Italian * cavalletta rossa 

The ph. gregaria (=Z. migratona L. ph. migratoria) in contrast to the ])h. 
soliiaria (=■ L. migraioria L. ph. danica L. or Pachytylus dame us L.) has, up to 
the present, been considered by taxonomists and biologists as not liable to de- 
velope in our continent in such proi)ortions as to require artificial control. Now, 
however, it has been observed in the province of Naples (Pantano di Sessa 
Aurunca and Pantano di Mondragone) that L. migratoria L. has arrived at the 
extreme limit of its gregariousness, with youngs and adults in very numerous 
accumulations which move about, settle, break up and re-assemble and traverse 
dykes and ditches with great mobility and facility. 

The particular zones where the infestation was discovered and where an intense 
control is being carried out are: — Centore, Parco Nuovo Irace, Parco della Fica, 
75 Moggia, Bocche di Pantano (for Pantano di Sessa Aurunca), and Parco Pacifico, 
Argini di Forma Chiuppara, Pettiglia, Mazzasette, Ripa Larga, Ripa Matriciana, 
Contrada Pedoloni, Contrada Ariella (for Pantano di Mondragone). Its develop¬ 
ment certainly began towards the middle of July (data obtained by analogy and 
induction), given that on 3 September, 1936, the date on which this exceptional 
infestation w^as discovered, the mass of insects had already arrived at the stage 
of .second nymph, in an advanced condition, with also a few adults and various 
larvae and first nymphs. Owing to the agricultural physionomy of the above 
mentioned regions where (and especially in respect of Pantano di Sessa Aurunca) 
wheat is the predominating winter and .spring crop and on account of the enor¬ 
mous voracity of the individuals belonging to the ph. gregaria of L. migratoria I/» 
in respect of the graminaceous plants in general both wild and cultivated, it was 

♦ Communication from the official correspondent of the XnsUtute, Dr. Kolando OuiDom, 
Chief of the Agricultural Bureau ot Kritrea, tiansmittcd by the Government of the Colony. 

t Communication from Dr. (',iu3eppi: Jannone, Assistant, Institute of Agricultural Kntomology^ 
Faculty of Agriculture, Royal University of Naples, transmitted to the International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture by the Director, Royal laboratory of Agricultural Entomology, Portid, Nfi^Jles, 
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extremely fortunate for the farmers that the biological cycle took place at a later 
epoch in relation to that of other species in the neighbouring territories, namely, 
Dociodaurus maroccanus Thunb., Calliptamus harbarus (Costa) and C. italics L. 
If the accumulations of L, migratoria L. ph. gregaria had appeared in the months 
of April and May to the same extent as those of Dociostaums, [considerable losses 
would have been experienced in the wheat, still green, owing to the great vora¬ 
city of these insects, caused by the large size of the individuals, and on account 
of the fact that they do not readily eat poisoned baits. 

Now, at the period of development, the plant that suffered most was late maize 
(called locally ‘ seme-freddo ' (or ‘ cinquantino *), sown as a second crop after 
wheat or haricot beans or as the principal crop after the natural drying up of the 
soil, which was still in the green state and, in certain parts, had not yet formed 
ears in the first ten days of September, chiefly in Pantano di Mondragone; also 
tomato fruits suffered greatly in Parco Nuovo Irace. Plants of melons, water¬ 
melons, marrows, lucerne, tomatoes (leaves and stems), sunflowers, castor-oil, 
cabbages (plants in nurseries) were left untouched even when in direct contact 
with very numerous accumulations of n3"mphs and adults. Among the wild plants, 
the hydrophyl, mesophyl and xerophyl Gramineae, also a very few of species 
belonging to other families, suffered particularly; in certain cases, were even de¬ 
stroyed having caused the stoppage of and had even attracted accumulations of 
first and second nymphs. This beneficial influence of the wild flora very abundant 
in (iramineae along the bottoms of water canals has always been very apparent. 

The control was organised and started at once, {after the discovery on 3 Sep¬ 
tember, by the Ro^'al Phytopathological Observatory of the Campania and Cala¬ 
bria, with headquarters in Portici, in collaboration with the Provincial Commis¬ 
sariat for Plant Diseases, attached to the Royal Agricultural Inspectorate of the 
province of Naples. The provisions for the control and technical advice relative 
thereto were supplied, after a careful inquiry in the infested zones, by the writer 
of the present communication and by Dr. Giuseppe Russo, flnspector of the 
above mentioned Observatory and Director in charge of the Royal Daborator}" 
of Agricultural Entomology during the absence of Prof. F. Silvestri. 

Minute bio-ecological investigations of the phases of L. migratoria L. have 
been stared, also biometrical measurements of individuals collected in the new 
zone of infestation; these observations and measurements will be continued unin¬ 
terruptedly. At the laboratory artificial breeding has already been initiated. 

Mozambique: Locust Movements (Nomadacris septemfasciata and Locusta 
migratoria migratorioideB) * 

During the month of May, 1936, from the north of the Colony, some swarms 
are reported in the south-east of Niassa Province, in Madimba, near Ribaue, 
proceeding from the South. 


* Communication from Mr. Jiiuo Gard£ Alfaro Cardoso, Chief ot ihc Hntoniological Section, 
I<cmrenvo Marques, transmitted to the Institute by the ‘ Reiwirti^ao Tecniia de Airrkultura * of the 
Colony. 
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In the central part, the movement of some swarms has begun, taking a 
northerly direction, the greater part of these swarms came from the territories 
of Manica and Sofala. 

In the south of the Colony, the locust movement has been practically limited 
to the circumscription of Maputo. In this region, many hopper bands have been 
observed. These have been controlled, but many have attained the winged 
stage and remain in the district moving now towards the North, now towards 
the Zululand frontier. 

In conclusion, the general state of the Colony has greatly improved this 
year, the swarms being concentrated in the regions of Maputo and Zambezi. 

During the month of June, 1936, information is lacking on the existence of 
locusts in the north of the Colony. 

In the centre, in the districts of Quelimane and Tete, a few swarms have ap¬ 
peared which flew about in various directions, causing some damage. 

In the south, the existence of swarms has been reported in the circumscrip¬ 
tion of Vilanculos. A large swarm also passed by Matola. 

A small swarm was seen in Namachacha at the junction of the frontier with 
Sw^aziland. 

The present situation, compared with the same period last year, is good in 
the north and has also improved in the centre and south. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1936 * 

^lonthly Report No 43. June, 1936. 

Few reports of locusts have been received, and these have referred only to 
the Red Locust (Nomadacris septemfasciata Serv). 

The last hoppers were destroyed or developed wings early in the month. 

Winged swarms have been reported from the districts of:— Charter, Hartly, 
Chibi, Victoria, Mazoe, Lomagundi, Salisbury and Mrewa. 

Most of these have been described as of “ small " or “ medium size, but 
one swarm seen in the north of the Lomagunfi district on the 20th was described 
as '' large 

The jjosition appears to have been very similar to that during June last 
year, except that the swarms have been smaller. 

Monthly Report No. 44. July, 1936. 

Winged swarms of the Red Locust have been reported from seven districts 
during the month, namely;— Salisbury, Mrewa, Lomagundi, Mazoe, Ndanga, 
Victoria, and Inyanga. 


• Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupi-jit W. Jack, K.R.S., 
Chief Entomologist, Agricultural T^aboratory, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rliodesia* 
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Some of these swarms have been described as large. No prevalent direc¬ 
tion of flight is apparent from the reports, all four points of the compass being 
included. 

The situation may be regarded as favourable compared with the preceding 
years of the present invasion. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

French West Africa. — In the session of 30 May, 193G, the Permanent 
Commission of the Council of the Government of PVench West Africa pas.sed a 
resolution for the modification of the customs regime relative to insecticides and 
fungicides of foreign origin imported into the Colony, belonging to the group 
given preferential treatment. {Journal Oificiel de la Republiqite frangaisc, Paris, 
Tc) aoiit 193G, LXVIIP aiinee, 193, p. 

Germany. — By Circular of 6 August, 1936, directions are given for the 
control of rats. 

The control should be carried out once only and should include the entire 
territory of the commune and those of neighbouring communes if the territo¬ 
ries touch or are mixed. The best periods are the end of autumn and the 
beginning of spring when the rats are in their winter quarters and the work of 
control is not prevented hy snow. 

The police authorities will decide if it is preferable to entrust the control 
to owners of houses and land or to persons expert in the work. In the first 
case preparations with a squill basis may be used only, if the control is carried 
out by professionals the use of poisons is also permitted on the condition, 
however, that these are officially recognised and approved preparations and that 
the application is carried out in such a way as to entail no danger cither for 
man or domestic animals. The use of bacterial preparations is forbidden. 

The toxic preparations must be as varied as possible. 

A rat refusing a given preparation should immediately find another which 
it may accept. After having removed all food stuffs and residues, the poisoned 
baits should be distributed in sufficient quantities. When the control is finished 
the remains should be collected and burnt. It is advisable that the effect 
of the control should be determined by an official. 

At the end of the control all rat holes should be blockeil with a mixture 
of cement and broken glass. 

In general it is sufficient to organise a general control once or twice a year 
in the communes seriously infested. {Afnflichc Pflimzi'nschuizbcsiiimmungen, 
Berlin, i. September 1936, Bd. VlII, Nr. 6, S 138-139). 

The Decree of 15 August, 1936, amends the Decree of b April, 1936, 
forbidding the use of phosphuretted hydrogen in the control ot parasites isee 
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this Bulletin, 1936, No. 6, p. 124]. The preparations giving off phosphuretted 
hydrogen are permitted if used in the control of vermin and if the products should 
act as stomach poison. {Ibid,, S. 137). 

Germany (Bavaria). — By Notification of 19 February, 1936, relative to 
the control of black rust [Puccinia graminis], it is prescribed, in the provinces 
of Lower Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate, that shrubs of barberry [Berberis] 
growing at least 250 m. distance from all fields containing cereals should be 
destroyed. {Amtliche Pftanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, 1. August 1936, Bd. 
VIII, Nr. 5, wS. 127-128). 

Germany (Free City of Dantzig). — The Decree of 8 June, 1936, relative 
to the use of phosphuretted hydrogen in the control of parasites, corresponds 
to the provisions adopted in this respect by the Decree of 4 April, 1936 (see this 
Bulletin, 1936, No. 6, p. 124]. {Amtliche Pflanzen^chiitzbestimmungen, Berlin, 
I. August 1936, Bd. VIII, Nr. 5, S. 131). 

Germany (Free City of Liibeck). — By Police Ordinance of 20 June, 
1936, the public seed disinfection establishments have been put under official 
supervision. The provisions adopted correspond to those contained in the Decree 
of 4 June, 1934. for Prussian Saxon}’ isee this Bulletin, 1934, No 11, 
p. 248J. 

A Notification, dated 30 June, 1936, relative to the application of the present 
Ordinance fixes, inter aha, that the persons charged with the functioning of the 
disinfection machine should be provided with masks for protection (Amtluhc 
Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, r. August 1936, Bd. VIII, Nr 5, S I2<S- 

130). 

Germany (Mecklenburg). - By Decree of 10 August, I93(), the public 
establishments for seed disinfection have been subjected to official supervision. 
The provisions adopted correspond to tho.se jirescribed by the Ordinance of 
29 June, 1936, in the Free City of Liibeck (Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, 
Berlin, i. September 1936, Bd. VIII, Nr. b, S. 140). 

Germany (Oldenburg). — The Decree of 14 July, 1936, modifying the 
Decree of 4 February, 1935, relative to the protection of fields and gardens 
against pigeons [see this Bulletin, 1935, No. 5, p. iioj, also provides for the 
protection of rape and other oleaginous crops. {Amtliche Pfianzenschutzhe- 
stimmungen, Berlin, i. August i93f), Bd. VIII, Nr. 5, S. 130). 

Germany (Saar Territory). — By Police Ordinance of 27 April, I93(), 
for the protection against the Colorado beetle (Leptinotarsa decemlineata), all 
cultivated land, and especially land cultivated with potatoes, tomatoes and 
other Solanaceae is subject to official supervision. 
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A special protection service will be organised by the Corporation of Agri¬ 
culture. 

All holders of land and also all other persons who have observed the 
presence of the Colorado beetle or indications giving rise to the suspected pre¬ 
sence of this insect are obliged to make a declaration immediately to that 
effect. [Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, i. September 1936, Bd. 
VIII, Nr. 6, S. 140-141). 

By Police Ordinance of 31 July, 1936, with a view to the immediate 
recognition of the possible presence of the Colorado beetle, tours of supervison 
have been established to be carried out on certain fixed days. 

As a general rule, it is established that these tours of supervision will 
take place once a week. The Police authorities will fix and publish the date. 

All holders of land cultivated with potatoes and tomatoes are obliged 
to examine these crops, on the fixed days, for the presence of the Colorado 
beetle. [Ibid,, S. 141-142). 

Argentine Republic. — The Decree No. 78.377 of 14 March, 1936 autho¬ 
rizes the Department of Agriculture to expend the sum of 600,000 ‘ pesos ' to 
cover expenses in the control of the South American locust [Schhtocerca para- 
ncnsis] up to the end of the present season. {Boletin Oficial de la Repiihlica Argen¬ 
tina, Buenos Aires, 30 de mayo de 1936, ano XLIV, mim. 12.574, 1123). 

By Decree No. 82.299 of 12 May, 1036, the Department of Agriculture 
is authorized to expend the sum of (>00.000 ‘ pesos ' on the control of the South 
American locust [Schisiocerca paranensis]. {Ibid,, 21 de julio de 1936, num. 
12.614, p^g. (>92). 

By Decree No. 82.526 of 15 May, 1936, all persons, business enters 
prises or bodies proposing to produce seeds of Sudan grass [Sorghum vulgare var. 
sWanens^;) and sweet sorghum [S. vulgare var. saveharalum), for the purpose of 
sale, are obliged to be entered, sixty days before the date of sowing, in a reg¬ 
ister opened, for this purpose, by the ‘ Direccion de Sanidad Vegetal ’. 

The entries will include the name and address of the producer, site of culti¬ 
vation, area intended for sowing and origin of the seeds for multiplication 

For authorisation to be given to sow Sudan grass or sweet sorghum it should 
be previously determined that the land intended for this purpose contains no 
plants and rhizomes of Aleppo grass [ 5 . halcpense]. 

The only seed of Sudan grass and sweet sorghum that may be used for sowing 
is that for which has been obtained the official certificate of analysis certifjdng 
the non-exivStence of Aleppo grass. 

If during the period of cultivation of this seed the existence of plants of Aleppo 
grass is determined it will be declared as unfit for seed production. 

Seeds of Sudan grass and sweet sorghum which in the following year are 
intended for sowing in the registered seed farms should be subjected also to 
physical-chemical analysis. [Ibid,, 27 de julio de 1936, iium. 12.619, pdg. 93). 
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The Decree No. 85.193 of 26 June, 1936, regulates the Law No. 12.297 
which authorises the acquisition of potato seed from abroad. (Ibid., pdgs. 931 

y 932). 

The Decree No. 85.635 of 4 July, 1936, authorises the Port of Rosario 
to introduce non-disinfected cotton seed destined exclusively for industrial uses 
and providing that it is transported by river and if it is utilised in the manufac¬ 
ture of vegetable oils situated within the zone of the Port or on the banks 
of the Parand river. 

The ' Direccidn of Sanidad Vegetal ’ will supervise the transport of non- 
disinfected seed and its industrial i)rei)aration, will issue the corresponding trans¬ 
port permits and see that the said factories carry out daily incineration of the 
residues of manufacture. 

The removal and transport of used empty sacks or other j)acking material 
utilised for cotton seed by the factories interested, is prohibited unless previously 
disinfected by the said factories and certified by the ‘ Direccidn de wSanidad \'e- 
getar. [Ibid., pag. 932). 

Australia (Commonwealth of). — The Ordinance No. 7 of 1936, dated 
26 February, 1936 and which may be cited as the ‘ Noxious W\‘eds Ordinance 
1936', amends the Noxious Weeds Ordinance 1921-1922. {Commonuralth af 
Australia Gazette, Canberra, 27 February, 1936, No. 27, pp. 339-34<>)- 

Australia (Western Australia). — B}" Order in Council of 12 March, 1936 
Regulation 48A of the Regulations under ‘ The Plant Diseases Act, 1914-1935 
published in the Government Gazette on 16 September, 1921, as amended by Order 
in Council published in the Government Gazette on 24 October, 1930, is repealed, 
and a new Regulation is inserted in lieu thereof, as follows: — 

48A. Any person having in his pos.session any seeds of the tobacco plant 
may request any inspector to examine such seeds to ascertain whether or not 
such seeds are infected with di.sease, and to advise as to the method of treatment 
to eradicate such disease, and such inspector shall, upon payment of the fee pres¬ 
cribed under Regulation 9 of these Regulations, examine the said seeds, and, if in 
his opinion they are infected with any disease, shall advise as to the best method 
of treatment to eradicate such disease. [Government Gazette of Western Australia, 
Perth, March 20, 1936, No. 17, p. 415). 

By Order in Council of 13 May, 1936 a Regulation, to stand as Regu¬ 
lation 48B, is inserted after Regulation 48A of the Regulations made and pub¬ 
lished in the Government Gazette on 16 September, 1931, as amended by Order in 
Council made and published in the Government Gazette on 24 October, 1930, as 
follows:— 

48B. The occupier of any land on which the tobacco plant has been grown 
shall, not later than the 30th day of May in every year, gather and effectively 
destroy by fire all tobacco plants and parts thereof, and the roots and waste pro- 
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ducts of all such plants then being on or upon such land or in any place under 
his control. Provided that this Regulation shall not apply to the leaves of to¬ 
bacco plants which have been gathered and retained for curing, or to the seeds of 
tobacco plants which have been harvested. {Ibid., May 22, 1936, No. 27, pp. 729- 

730). 

Australia (Queensland). — The Diseases in Plants Acts and I^'ruit and 
Vegetables Act Amendment Act of 1935, assented to 7 November, 1935, amend 
The Diseases in Plants Acts, 1929 to 1934 in certain particulars. {Queensland 
Government Gazette, Brisbane, 13th November, 1935, No. 121, pp, 1395-1398). 

Belgium. — The Ministerial Decree of 9 July, 193b, authorise^, up to 25 
August inclusively, the capture of sparrows by means of a net known as ‘ tirasse 
and by no other means, in the neighbourhood of Termonde and Saint-Nicolas. 
{Moniteur Rcl^c, Bruxelles, 16 juillet 1936, io6'‘ ann^e, n^ 198, p. 486f>) 

Straits Settlements. — By Notification No. 1485 have been published 
the Plant Importation Rules. 1936, regulating the importation of plants into the 
Colony, by aircraft and sea. {Straits Settlements Government Gazette, Singapore, 
May 29, 1936, Vol. LXXI, No. 47, pp. 1405-1409). 

Federated Malay States. - By Notification No. 3059, published on 23 
August, 1935, the importation of jilants and parts of plants belonging to certain 
genera and species {Hevea, Gossxpium, Coffea, with the exception of diy berries, 
Saccharum officinarum. Camellia saliva, etc.), also the importation of shoots of 
all varieties of Musa sapientum, fruits of the various species of Elaeis, fruits of 
Cocos nitcifera and all living parts of Ananas sativus, with the exception of pine¬ 
apple fruits from the Netherlands Indies, are subjected to tlie following rules: - 
Importation should take place by sea (by the port of S^\ettenham) or by 
post through the bureaux of the Adviser on Agriculture or the Chief Agiicultural 
Field Officer. Before expediting the products application should also be made 
to these bureaux for permission to import. 

Importation will be permitted on conditions that (1) the consignments 
are accompanied by a certificate issued by a person recognised by the competent 
authority of the Federated Malay States certif3dng that the consignment has been 
inspected by the said ])erson and found to be free from all diseases and pests of 
plants, and that (2) the consignment, on its aiiival, is subjected to phyto]>atlio- 
logical insi>ection. 

The official carr^ying out the ins])ection is autluuised to permit the delivery 
of the merchandise or to place it in quarantine ^ nd subject it to the disinfection 
treatment he considers necessary, or else to ha\e it destioved according to the 
result of the inspection. 

Consignment.^ failing to conform to these provisions may be returned. {Deni- 
sches Handels-Archiv, Berlin, t. Juliheft 1930, 90. Jahrg , S. 1927-1928). 
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France. — By Ministerial Decree of 7 July, 1936, the prohibition con¬ 
tained in Article i of the Decree of 8 March, 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1932, No. 4, 
p. 57] relative to measures to be taken for preventing the introduction into 
France of San Jos 4 scale [Aspidiotus perniciosus) is applicable to consignments 
originating from the territories of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
Yugoslavia and Uruguay. 

The importation into France of fresh fruits originating and coming from 
the above mentioned territories, is authorised only by the custom-houses nom¬ 
inated in the Ministerial Decree of 9 May, 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1932, No. b, 
p. 100] and by the custom-house of Kehl-Strasbourg. {Journal Officiel de la 
Repuhlique jrangaise, Paris, ii juillet 193b, LXVIII* ann 4 e, n® 162, p. 7278). 

Hungary. — The Uaw No. XVII of 8 June, 1936, ratifies the International 
Convention for Plant Protection signed in Rome on 16 April, 1929 [see this Bul¬ 
letin, 1929, No. 4, pp. 50-55]. {1936. Orszdgos Torvinytdr, 193b, junius 13, b. 
szdm, 167-188 o.). 

Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 14 June, igjb, a competition has been 
opened in which prizes will he awarded to persons who carry out the cultivation 
of pyrethrum {Chrysanthemum cineranaefoltum) on a commercial basis. (Gazzetta 
Uffiaale del Regno d'Italia, Roma, 22 luglio 1936, anno n. 168, p. 2323). 

By Ministerial Decree of 16 July, 1936, the commune of Tuscania in 
the province of Viterbo has been declared infested with grape phylloxera. 
{Ihid,, 28 luglio 1936, n. 173, p. 2470) 

By Ministerial Decree of 28 July, 1936, the commune of Montefalco, 
in the province of Perugia, has been declared infested by grape phylloxera. 
{Ibid,, 19 agosto 1936, n 151, p. 2636) 

A Ministerial Decree of 29 July, ic)3b, establishes the rules to be 
followed, from the ph>i:osanitary point of view, for temporary importation of 
potatoes from abroad intended exclusively for planting, for the farming season 
1936-1937. {Ibid., 31 luglio 1936, n. 17b, pp. 2500-2501). 

Morocco (French Zone). — By ‘Dahir' of 8 June, 1936 (18 rebia I 1355 ) 
a Direction of Economic Affairs is established within the Administration of the 
Protectorate which includes, inter aha, the Service of Agriculture and Coloni¬ 
zation, the Service of Trade and Industry and the Sherifian Office of Control and 
Exportation. 

The Direction of Waters and I'orests is attached to the Direction of Econo¬ 
mic Affairs. 

The Service of Agriculture and Colonization includes among its functions 
plant protection and phytosanitary inspection. 

The Direction General of Agriculture, Trade and Colonization is abolished. 
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The Service of Agriculture and the Service of Plant Protection and Phyto- 
sanitary Inspection are abolished. (Empire cherifien. Protectorat de la R^pu- 
blique fran^aise au Maroc. Bulletin Officiel, Rabat, 12 juin 1936, XXV* annee, 
no 1233. p. 699-700). 

With a view to preventing the introduction of Svnchytrium endohio- 
ticum, also Leptinotarsa decemlineata and L. muUitaeniata, the Vizirial Decree of 
I August, 1936 (12 joumada I 1355) fixes the sanitary measures to be applied to 
potatoes, tomatoes and eggplants on their entry into the French Zone of the 
Sherifian Empire. 

The models of the control certificate of cleaning and packing of potatoes, 
tomatoes and eggplants and of the certificate of sanitary inspection of the said 
plant products are attached to the present Decree. {Ibid., 28 aout 1936, 
n® 1244, p. 1060-1062). 

By Decree of the Director of Economic Affairs, dated 20 August, 1936, 
the Decree of 27 July, 1936 [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 9, p. 202] has been re¬ 
voked and, at the same time, an enquiry has been opened in the circle of Chaouia- 
nord (annex of Berrechid) and in the circle of Chaouia-sud (post of Oulad-Said) 
with a view to constituting a vSyndical Association for the control of * pou rouge 
{Ibid., p. 1084-1085). 

A Decree of the Director of Waters and Forests, dated ii August, 1936, 
authorises the destruction of wild boars causing great damage to the crops 
situated in certain localities of the territory of civil control of Rabat-banlieue. 
(Ibid,, 18 aout 1936, no 1242 bis, p. 1033). 


Mexico. — By Circular No. 31-I-44259 of 27 June, 1935, the list of fungicides 
and insecticides officially permitted by virtue of the Decree of 8 June, 1934 
this Bulletin, 1935. No. 3, p. 64] has been extended in that it now contains 
70 products. (Deutsches Handels-Archiv, Berlin, 2. Jiiniheft 1930. 90. Jahrg., 

S- 1773)- 

By Circulars Nos. 31-I-48105 and 31-1-47830 of ii and 12 July, 1935 
it is understood that the fungicides and insecticides officially recognised and 
permitted may^ be imported by all importers. 

The products intended for the destruction of vermin are not subject to the 
dispositions of the above mentioned Decree. (Ibid,, S. I 773 ~i 774 )- 

New Zealand. — An Order in Council of 8 January, 1936 prohibits the 
importation into New Zealand, save with the consent of the Minister of Internal 
Affairs, of insects, including the eggs of insects and insects in their larval, 
pupal and adult stages, and of spiders and scorpions and the eggs of spiders 
and scorpions. (The New Zealand Gtsizette, Wellington, January 16, 1936, 
Numb. 2, p. 74). 
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Dominican Republic* — By Regulation No. 1287 of 24 May, 1935, all 
persons wishing to import plants, parts of plants, seeds, bulbs, etc., should apply 
to the Ministry of Public Works, Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. The 
application should contain the names and addresses of the importer and the com¬ 
missioner, the port of entry, an exact description of the plant products to be 
imported, the names of the various species of plants in question, their origin 
and the name and address of the exporting house. 

The imports will be inspected on their arrival at the port of entr}" by the 
agent of the Phytopathological vService who will permit their entry if the authori¬ 
sation to import has been granted and if the merchandise is considered in a healthy 
condition after phytopathologic inspection. 

If, however, the merchandise is infested by plant diseases or pests its impor¬ 
tation will be prohibited. Such consignments will be destroyed or placed in 
quarantine. If disinfection appears to be practicable they may be subjected to 
and appropriate treatment at the expense of the party interested. {Deutsches 
Handeh-Archtv, Berlin, 2. Juniheft iqjb, 90. Jahrg., S. 1715-1716). 

Rumania * - - By Decision No i t8i6 of the Council of Ministers, dated 29 
August, 1936, the phytopathological control of all agricultural products (plants, 
parts of plants, flowers, fruits, seeds, etc.), intended for importation or expor¬ 
tation, ma}’ only be carried out by the special organs of the Institute of Agrono¬ 
mical Research of Rumania and b)^ the officers of the PJant Protection Sendee, 
all of whom have been specially charged with the work. 

Salvador. — The Decree No. 56 of 30 May, 1936, declares the necessity 
for, and public utility of, the control of diseases and pests affecting crop^ also 
the control of diseases of a gener«il character attacking live-stock. 

The Decree also authorises the free introduction of substances and appriratus 
necessary for the destruction of these diseases and pests provided that a permit 
for this introduction is obtained by those interested in the control from the 
Ministry of Agriculture. {Diario Oficial, vSan Salvador, 20 de junio de 1936, tonio 
120, num. 136, pag. 1845). 
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[In Russian, with title and summary in English]. 

Davies, W. Maldwyn. Studies on the aphides inf easting the potato crop. V. labo¬ 
ratory experiments on the effect of wind velocity on the flight of Myzus per- 
sicae Sulz. The Annals of Applied Biology, London, 1936. Vol. XXIII, No. 2, 

' pp. 401-408, fig. I, pi. XVll. References, pp. 407-408. 

Deuamarre de Monchaux. La sortie printani^re des doryphores. Comptes rendus 
hebdomadaires des stances de VAcadhme d'Agriculture de France, Paris, i/)36, 
tome XXII, n” 22, p. 79^-795* 

[ Lepti notarsa decemhneala ^ 

DE Oeiveira Fllyiio, M. L. O curuquere. Bolchm de Agncultura, Zootechnia e Vete- 
rinaria, Bello Horizonte, 1936, anno IX, nuni. 4, pags. 231-238, figs. 1-8. 
[Alabama argillacea]. 

Dimitriu, P^lorica L. Contributiuni la biologia cetonidului lipic'ometis (Tropinota) 
hirta Poda. Extras din Analele In^titutului de Cercet&ri Agfononiice al Rom- 
mdmei, Bucure§ti, 1936, anul VI (1935), vol. VII, 26 p., iq fig. Bibliografie, 
p. 23-26. 

(In Rumanian, with summary in (k*rman]. 

Division of MYCoiyO(;Y. A list of the disea.ses of cultivated plants in Ce>don. 
Department of Agriculture, Ceylon. Bulletin No. 88, Colombo, i<)36, 47 pp. 

d’Oeiveira, Branquinho. Tipo da germinagao dos conidios dos P'usicladia, den- 
driticum, pirinum e ICryobotryae. Revista Agronomica, Lisboa, 1936, vol, 
XXIV, n^. 1, pags. 20-51, est. I-VH. 

[In Portuguese, with .summary in English 1. 

D'Oliveira, Maria de Lourdes, Aspectos actuals do problema dos virus filtraveis, 
Revista Agrondmica, Lisboa, 1936, vol. XXJV, n®. 1, pags. 52-63. Referencias 
bibliograficas, pags. 62-63. 

DrECHSLER, Charles. A new species of Stylopage preying on nematodes. Myco- 
logia, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. XXVHI, No. 3, pp. 241-246, fig. i. Literature 
cited, pp. 245-246. 

[Styl. leichypha n. sp. capturing and consuming nematodes (Rhabditis, Cepha- 
lobus, Acrobeles) near Sanford, Plorida. Latin and English diagnoses are ap¬ 
pended]. 
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Eckstein, Karl. Holzzerstorende Bockk&ferlarven. L., derMulenbock, 

Leptura rubra L., der Rothalsbock und Hylotrupes hajulus h., der Hausbock. 
Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Entomologie, Berlin 1936, Bd. XXIII, Heft 2, S. 281- 
293, Abb. i-io. Literatur, S. 291-293. 

Edwards, E. T. Root and basal stalk rot of maize. Burning of stalks essential 
for control. The Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales, Sydney, 1936, 
Vol. XLVII, Pt. 5, pp. 259-261, figs. 1-2. 

[Gibberella saubinetii]. 

Findlay, D. H., and Sykes, E. T. Destruction of potato haulm to prevent blight 
infection of the tubers. The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, London, 
1936, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, pp. 457 ‘ 450 - 
[Phytophthora infestans], 

I^DLER, J. Havelock. Some notes on the biology and economics of some British 
chafers. The Annals of Applied Biology, London, 1936, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, 
pp. 409-427, figs. 1-2. References, pp. 426-427. 

[Amphimallus solstitialis, Serica brunnea, Melolontha melolonthd]. 

GEORt^l, C. D. V., Greio, J. L., and Teik, Gunn Lay. Varietal and manurial 
trials with Derris. The Malayan Agricultural Jouryial, Kuala Lumpur, 1936, 
Vol. XXIV, No. 6, pp. 268-281. References, p. 281. 

GlciANTE. R[obertol. Una nuova virosi della ro.sa in Italia. BoUettino della R, Sta- 
zione di Patologia Vegetate, Roma, 1936, anno XVI, n. ser , n. 2, pp. 76-94, 
figg. 1-14, tav. II-III. Bibliografia, p. 93. 

Gi<;axTE, R[oberto]. II movsaico del sedano. BoUettino della R Stazione di Patologia 
Vegetale, Roma, 1936, anno XVI, n. ser., n. 2, pp. 99-114, figg. i-ri, tav. IV. 
Bibliografia, p 114. 

(R)IdAnich, Crabriele], Sulla defogliazione del pioppo. Gmrnaledi Agricoltura della 
Domentca, Roma, 1936, anno XLVI. n. 35, p. 201, figg 1-4. 

[The ‘ defogliazione primaverilc ' (spring fall of leaves) of the poplar, which the 
Author proposes to call by the more appropriate name of ‘ disseccamento apicale 
dei germogli ’ (die-back of tips of poplar buds) is caused by a fungus probably 
belonging to the genus Phoma]. 

GoidAxich, Gabriele. La “ moria deirolmo (Graphiuni ulmi) Con prefazione di 
L . Petri. Roma, Ramo Kditoriale degli Agricoltori, t<#36\ 134 pp., 44 figg. 
Bibliografia, pp. 129-134. 

[The principal object of the present well documentated, illustrated and printed 
W’ork, is to study the behanour of Graphtum ulmi, the spread of the disease 
produced by it and the damage caused, in Italy. 

The large amount of matter has been divided into four principal parts, the 
first treating the host plant, the second the parasite, the third tlie disease, the 
fourth the means of control. 

In the appendix is given a description of certain diseases of the elm which are 
fairly widespread (almost everywhere abroad, little in Italy) and injurious and 
which should be known so that they are not confused with elm disease]. 

CoidAnich, Gabriele. Ricerche sulle " Phytophthorae ” del j^)omodoro. I. La ** Phy¬ 
tophthora parasitica *' Dast. sul pomodoro. BoUettino della R. Slazione di Pato¬ 
logia Vegetale, Roma, 1936, anno XVI, n. ser., n. 2, pp. ii 5 “i 3 ’'^> figg- i“i 4 » 
tav. V. 
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GoME^Menor, Juan. Hongos que ocasionan dafios a las plantas Flor de Sol**. 
Revista de AgricultHva y Comercio, Ciudad Trujillo, Repiiblica Dominicana, 
1036, vol. XXVII, num, 80, pAg. 2415. 

[Pla<imopara halstedii, Erysiphe cichoracearum and Phragmidium sp. on He- 
lianthus annuus]. 

Goodey, T. Some applied biological aspects of problems relating to plant-para¬ 
sitic nematodes. The Amials of Applied Biology, London, 1936, Vol, XXIII, 
No. 2, pp. 203-230. References, pp. 228-230. 

Grekves. T. N., and JMuskett, A. B. A temperature study of Pythium attack on 
swede seedlings. The Avnah of Applied Biology, London, 1936, Vol. XXIIl, 
No. 2. pp. 264-270, pi. IX. References, p. 270. 

Hargreaves, H. Variegated coffee bug (Aiile^tia spp.) in Uganda. The East African 
Agnciiliural Journal of Kmya, Tanganyika, Vganda and Zanzibar, Nairobi, 
1926, Vol. I, No. (), pp. 448-451. 

Harris, \V. Victor. Notes on two injurious Psyllids and their control ] he East 
African Agruidtiiral Journal of Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanztbai, 
Nairobi, 1936, Vol I, No 6, pp. 4<)8-5oo, figs. 1-4. 

[Spamoza erythreae on Citrus, Phytolyma lata on Chlorophora excelsa 

Heller, R. M. Bin neuen schadlicher Riisselkkfer aus der Frucht von Phoebe 
elongata aus Costa Rica [Coleopiera: Curculwnidae). Arheiten uber niorpholo- 
gische und taxonomische Entomologie aus Berlin-Dahlem, Berlin-Dahlem i<^36, 
Rd. 3, Nr. 2, S. 140-142. Fig. t 3 
[Cryptostevnum nevennanni 11. gen and 11. s]). 1 

HolJ 5 , W. Zur Farbung des Myzels von Fusicladium dendriticum in \pfelblattern. 
Zeniralblatt fur Bakieriologii, Parasiienkunde und Infektionskrankheiten, II. 
Abteilung, Jena, 193G. 04. Bd , Nr. <>/r3, S. i(>5. Literatur\er/.eichnis 

Hitbault, Bt. Bxtension en France de Dreyjusia Susdini Bonier [Hcniipt ( her- 
me^idae). D. Xusslini et D. piieae, exemple de separation d’especes ( oinptes 
rendus des scaines de la Sttcitle de Biologic et de ses fihales ci a^'soctees, Paris, 
1030, tome CXXII, n'^ 24, p. 1002-1094 

iNvSTlTUT international iVAr^KICrLTl^KK - INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE or Ar,RI- 
culture I/enseignement agricole dans le monde. — Agricultural education in 
the world. Rome, 1936, vol II Burojie, 2^"“" partie, \T], 466 p. 

[See also tliis Bulk tin, 193b, No 3, p. 65. The ])resent volume, publi.shed in 
FYcnch and Bngli.sh, is devoted to the following countries: — Hungary, Iceland, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Luxembourg, Norway, the Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania. Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Turkey, Soviet Russia and 
Yiigo>slavia. Information will also ])e tound on education in Plant Pathology and 
Agricultural Bntomology], 

INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL D’AGRICULTURE. Aniiuaire international de legislation 
agrkole. XXV^"‘* annee, Rome, 1936, LXXVJI, <>25 p. 

[As iLsual, the VHth part of this .^Vniiual is devoted to legislative meavsures for 
the ])rotection of plants in the various countries' 

IWAD.ARE, Satoru. On the geographical distribution of the black rot of rice-grains 
and the relation 6f atmospheric temperature to the outbreak of the disease. 
Hokkaido Agricultural Experiment Station. Report No, 36, Kotoui, Sapporo, Ja¬ 
pan, 193b, pp. I 5 figs., I graph, i map. [Bibliography], p. 52. 

(In Japanese, with title and summary in French. - Pseudomonas lioana]. 
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Jack, Rupert W, Southern Rhodesia. Locust invasion, 1932-36. Monthly Report 
No. 43, June, 1936. The Rhodesia Agricultural Imirual, vSalisbury, 19^6, 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 8, p. 584. 

[NomadaCris septemfasciata ]. 

Jary, S. G. Further experiments on the control of the hop red spider mite, Tetva- 
uychus telarius L. The Annals of Applied Biologv, London, 1936, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 3, pp. 606-611. References, p. 611. 

J EPSON, W. F. The development of biological control of insect pests, v ith sjx^cial 
reference to some current experiments. Revue Agncole dr ITle Maurice, Maurice, 
1936, 85, p. '29-34- 

Johnson, C, G. The biology of Leptobyrsa rhododeudn Horvath (Hemiptera, Tin- 
gitidae), the rhododendron lacebug. I. Introduction, bionomics and life history. 
The Annals of Applied Biology, lyondon, 1936, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, pp, 342-3f)8, 
figs. 1-4, pis. XIII-XV, References, pp. 365-368 

Johnson, H W’ , and Eik;krton, C. W. A heart rot of IVIagnolia caii.sed by Fomes 
geotropus. Mycologia, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. XXVIII. No. 3, pj>. 
hg T. 

'On Magnolia grandifiora'. 

Kat,shovkn, L. G. F. In.sccten in versche en in opgeschuurde tengkawang pitteii. 
Tectona, Buitenzorg i<)36, dcel XXIX, afl. i, biz 44“52. 

Tn Dutcli, with title and summary also in English— ‘Insect damage in 
newly gathered and in stored illipe nuts {Shorea and Isnpteia spp . fam. 
Dipterocarpa(cae) ‘t. 

Kin<;, C. B. Redman. A suitable sprajnng machine for estate use. The I'ca Quar- 
terlv, St. Coombs, Talawakelle, 1936, Vol. IX, Pt II, pp. 67-(>8. 2 figs. 

K'I.KIN, H. Z. Citrus mealy bugs and ants on graj)efruitv>. Hadar, Tel-Aviv—Jaffa, 
Palestine, i<i36, Vol. IX, No. 2, pp. 42-43, figs. i-.f. Literature, p. 43. 
.Pseudococcus ciiri, CremaUogasier (Acrocclia) jchoiae . 

KnEMM, M. Der gegenwartige Stand der Frage fiber die Schadlichkeit des Apfel- 
blutenstechers (Anthonomus pomorum L.)- Zeiicchrilt fur ani^ciraiHite Entomo- 
logic, Berlin 1936, Bd. XXIIl, Heft 2, S 223-264, Abb. 1-31 Schriftenver- 
zeichnis, S. 262-2()3. 

KnechteIv, Willielm K.,si Manolaciik, Constantin I. Ob.servatiuni biologice asupra 
gandacului ov&zului Leina melanopus L. in Romania. Extras din Analele Jnstt- 
tuiului de Cercetdri Agronomtce al Ronnimei, Bucureftti, iu3(>, anul VI (1935), 
vol, VH. 25 p., 13 fig., 4 diagr. Literatura,,p. 23-23. 

In Rumanian, \\itli vsummary in (ierman]. 

Krishna, S., and CtHOvSK, T. P. Occurrence of Perns rlUptiiu in India. Current 
Science, Bangalore, ^ PP- 

Kunike, Georg. BeitrAge zur I.,ebensw'eise und Bekampfung des Kornkafers, Ca- 
landra granaria L. (Curculionidae). Zeitschnft fih angru andtr EAitonioiogu , Berlin 
1936, Bd. XXIII, Heft 2. S. 303-326, Abb i-i9. 

Lacey, Margaret vS. Studies in bacteriosis. XXII. I. The isolation of a Bacterium 
associated with “ fasciation " of sweet peas. “ cauliflower *' strawberry plants 
and “ leafy gall " of various plants. The Annals of Applied Biology, London, 
193b, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, pp. 302-310, pi. X-XI. References, p. 310. 
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I,ACY, R. C. Som^ more unrecorded host-plants of Loranthus longiflorus, Dear. 
Current Science, Bangalore, 1936, Vol. IV, No. 12, pp. 875*876, fig. i. 

Langenbuch, R. Bericht des KartoffelkAfer - Abwehrdienstes, Heidelberg. Nach- 
richtenhlait fur den Deuischen Pflanzenschutzdiensi, Berlin 1936, 16. Jahrg., Nr. 9, 
S. 85-87, Abb. 1-2, 

[Leptinotarsa decemlineata}. 

1 ,EIB, E. Das erste Jahr des Grossbekampfungsaktion gegen die Riibenblattwanze 
in Sachsen. Die kranke Pfianze, Dresden 1936, 13. Jahrg., Heft Nr. 9, S. 158- 
162, Abb. 1-3. 

[Piesma quadraia]. 

LiZER Y TREI.1.ES, Carlos A. Algunas cochinillas nuevas para la fauna de la Repd- 
blica Argentina. Physis, Bueno.s Aires, 1936, toraoXII, n®. 42, pdgs 113 a 116. 
[Aspidiotus cyanophylli, A, osireaeformis, Ckrysomphalus scutiformU, Chrys, 
personatus, Hemichtonaspis aspidtstrae, H. minor, Pulvinaria floccifera. Proto- 
piilvinaria convexa, Alichiensta atienuata, Orihezia praeloftga, I eery a scrottkyi, 
Neocoelostoma xerophila]. 

IvOEWET., E. L. Die Apfelbliite als Spritztennin. Die Gartenbauioissenschaft, Berlin 
1936, 10. Bd., 2. Heft, S. 232-246, Abb. 1-4. Literaturverzeichnis. S. 24O. 
[Fusicladiuni dendriticum J. 

MAI.ENOTTI, Ettore. Quarto anno di osservazioni e di prove sui nemici del rnelo. 
L*Italia Agricola, Roma, i<)36, anno 73, n. 8, pp. 591-607, figg. 1-13 
[Cydia pomonella']. 

Mandex^on, L. F. Experiments with vapours for the control of blue mould of to¬ 
bacco. Queensland Agricultural Journal, Brisbane, 1936, Vol. XLV, Pt. 6, pp. 534- 
540, pis. 199-201. 

[Peronospora iabacina], 

McDonald, J. A revised li.st of plant diseases in Kenya Colony. The East African 
Agricultural Journal of Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, and Zanzibar, Nairobi, 
193b, Vol. I, No. 6, pp. 463-468. References, p. 463. 

Menozzi, C[arlo]. Nota preliminare dei rapporti tra parassiti dannosi alia bietola 
da zucchero e altre piante. L'Industria Sac car if era Italiana, Genova, 1936, anno 
XXIX, n. 8, pp. 378-382. 

[Conorrhynchus mendicus, Casstda vittata, C. nobilis, Lixus fund, Chaetocnema 
tibialis]. 

Monte, Oscar. Uma invasao de “ Monnidea poecila Dallas nos arrozais do Sul de 
Minas. Boletim de Agricultura, Zootechma e Veterinaria, Bello Horizonte, 1936, 
anno IX, num. 3, pags. 163-166, 2 figs. 

Montgomery, H. B. S. A study of Pomes fraxineus and its effects on ashwood. The 
Annals of Applied Biology, r.,ondon, 1936, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, pp. 465-486, figs. 
1-5, pi. XX. References, p. 486. 

Morwood, R. B. Paspalum ergot. Queensland Agricultural Journal, Brisbane, 1936, 
Vol. XDV, Pt. 2, pp. 146-147, pi. 45. 

{Claviceps paspali]. 

Mungomery, R.W. Entomology in Hawaii. Queensland Agricultural Journal, Brisbane, 
1935, Vol. XLIV, Pt. 6, pp. 726-732. 
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Parkin, E. A. A study of the food relations of the Lyctus powder-post beetles. 
The Annals of Applied Biology, London, 1936, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, pp. 369-400, 
figs. 1-4, pi. XVI. References, pp, 390-400. 

PETHERBRIDGE, F. R., and MEI.I.OR, J. E. M. Observations on the life history and 
control of the cabbage aphis, Brevicoryne brassicae L. The Annol^ of Applied 
Biology, Ivondon, 1936, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, pp. 329-341, pi. XII. References, 
P* 341- 

PETHERBRIDGE, F. R., and Thomas, I. Damage to wheat by Helophonis nubilus 
The Annals of Applied Biology, London, 1936, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, pp. 640- 
648, figs. 1-3, pi. XXIX. References, p. 648. 

PETHERBRIDGE, F. R., and Thomas, I. The common rustic moth, Apaniea (Hadena) 
secalis L., attacking winter cereals. The Annals of Applied Biology, London, 
193b. Vol. XXIII, No. 3, pp. 649-652. References, p. 652. 

Ray, W. W. Pathogenicity and cultural experiments with Caliciopsis pinea. My- 
cologia, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, pp. 201-208, figs. 1-6. Lite¬ 
rature cited, p. 208. 

[On Pinus strobus]. 

RipKRT, J., et (Laddin, O. Mesure de la toxicite de la pyrcthrinc I et de la pyre- 
thriiie IJ. Annales des Falsificaitovs et des T'raudes, Paris, 1936, XXIX^ annce, 
no 327, p 132-141, fig. 1-2. 2 diagr. 

Roberts, Florence M. The determination of phyvsiologic forms of Puccinia irittcina 
Erikss. in England and Wales. 7'he Annals of Applied Biology, London, 1936, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 2, pp. 271-301. References, pp. 300-301. 

Roebuck, A. P^luctnations of infect populations: field observations. The Annals 
of Applied Biology, I.^ndon, 1936, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, pp. 441-444. 

SakSENA, R. K, Recherches physiologiqucs et cytologiques sur qiielques espcees 
du genre Pythium. Revue ghivrale de Botanique, Paris, 1930, tome XTA III, n^ 567, 
p. 156-188, fig. 1-4, pl.XI-XVI-bis; n<> 508, p, 214-252, fig. 5-7; n^ 560, 
P- • 273 - 313 - Bibliographie. p. 307-313. 

[P. deliense, P. de Baryanum, P. mamillatmn, indigofcrae]. 

Sasaki, MiLsuo. On the anthracnose of adzuki bean in Hokkaido Hokkaido Agncultu- 
ml Experiment Station. Report No, 36, Kotoni, Sapporo, Japan, 1936, pp. 53- 
77. 3 - 4 - [Bibliography], p. 57. 

[In JapanCvSe, with title and summary in English. — CoUetotruhum phaseoknum 
on Phascolus radiatus var. aureus], 

Schieberszky, Kdroly. Adatok a Pseudomonas tuinefaciens elettani ismeretehez. 
Kiserletiigyi Kdzleminyek, Budapest 1935, XXXVIII. kdtet, 5-6. fiizet, 207- 
2i6 o., I. dbra. 

I In Hungarian, with titles and summaries aLso in (iernian and French:— ‘ Bei- 
trage zur Biologic von Pseudomonas tumefaciens ' Contributions a la bio- 
logie de Pseudomonas tumefaciens ']. 

Schmidt, Martin.Die Schddlinge des Obst-und Weinbaus. \'ierte Auflage des I'reiherr 
von Schilling^schen Werkes in vollig neuer Bcarbeitung. Frankfurt (Oder) und 
Berlin. Gartenbauverlag Tro^vitzsch & Sohn, (r936j, 85 S.mit45 F'arbenbildeni 
auf zwei Tafeln und 24 Kotos. 

[This brochure constitues the fourth edition of the well-known jniblication of 
von Scliilling on the most widespread pests of fruit trees and vines. Dr. M. 
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Schmidt has retained the coloured plates painted by the first author, and added 
24 photos. The explanatory text however has been completely rewritten. 
Dr. Schmidt intends to enable the reader, by means of an analytic key, to deter¬ 
mine the different pests and to give him all useful information on their life 
history. 

The methods and means of control are treated together in a special chapter]. 

S^GUY, G. ITn nouveau Muscide nuisible a I’orge au Maroc. Diste des Dipt^res vivant 
sur les Hordeum. Bulletin de la SociMe des Sciences Naturellcs du Maroc, Rabat, 
193b, tome XVI, trimestre, p. 3-5, fig. i. 

[Hvlemyia hordea((a 11. .sp. Description in French. A list follows of 18 Diptera 
the larvae of which dcvelo]) on Hordeum spp ). 

Shafik. M., and HiNin, A. H. Studies on pyrcthrum {Chrysanthemum ctncrariaefohum 
Trev.) in ICgypt. Mimstrv of 4^rnulfure, li^ypi 1 echnical and Scientific Serviie. 
Entomological Section. Bulletin Xn 166, Cairo, 193b, pp., 6 j)ls,, i map. Li¬ 
terature, pp. 23-24. 

Sheffield, F. M. L. The su.soeptilnlity of the ])kint cell to virus disease The An 
nah of Applied Hiologv, London. 103b, Vol. XXIll, No. 3, pp. 498-505, fig i. 
References, p. 503. 

Sheffield, F M. L. The role of plasmodesms in the translocation of virus I he 
Annals of Applied Biology, London, T<>3b, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, pp. 506-508, 
pi. XXI References, p. 508. 

Stbitja, Cesare Ricerclie sidle ruggini dei cereali. V. Ulteriori ricerche sulla spe- 
cializ/.azione della Puccinia triticina'' Erikss. in Italia Bollcttino della R Sfa- 
Clone di Paiologia Vcgetale, Roma, 193b, anno XVI, n ser , n. 2, pp 69-75, 
j carta, Lavori citati, p 75 

SiBiEiA, CcvSare. Ricerclie sulle ruggini dei cereali VI La .specializzazione della “ Puc¬ 
cinia graininis triticiPMkss. et llenn. in Italia. Bollettino della R. Stazione di 
Paiologia Vegelale, Roma, 193b, anno XVI, n. ser , n. 2, pp. 95-98. Lavori ci¬ 
tati p. <)8. 

SlBiijA, Cesare. La difiusionc dei " Berberis*' in Italia in rapjx)rto alia Puccinia gui- 
mints Pers. Bollcttino della R. Stazumcdi Paiologia Vegetale, Roma, 1936. anno 
XVI, n. ser., n. 2, pp. i3<)-i45. Lavori consultati, p. 145. 

SiMMOXDS, Hubert W Fruit fly investigations, 1935. department of Agrtculiure, 
Fiji. Bulletin No. ig, Suva, H)3b, 18 pp., 4 pis. References, p. 18. 
\Chaelodacus passiflorac, Ch. Aanfhodi^ and Chaetodacus sp. closely related to 
Ch. distinctus\. 

Slmmonds, J. H. Diseases of the tomato Queesland Agricultural Journal, Brisbane, 
1936, Vol XLV, Pt. I, pp. 5-11, pis 1-2. 

[Phytophthora infestans. Septan a lycopersici, Alternaria solani, Bacterium 
solanacearum, Fusarium lycopersici, Verticillium alho-atrum, virus diseases]. 

Smith, M. R. Distribution of the Argentine ant in the Ignited States and suggestions 
for its control or eradication. United States Department of Agriculture. Circular 
No. 387, Washington, I). C., T()36, pp., 24 figs. Literature cited, pp. 38-39. 
[Iridomyrmex hiinnhs | 
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SOKOU)V, N. P. DerEinfluss vonTemperaturundfarbigerBeleuchtungauf Entwick- 
Itmg tmd morphologische Eigenschaften der Blattlaus Eipaphis eresimi Kalt. 
Zeiischrift fur angewandte Entomologie, Berlin 1936, Bd. XXIII, Heft 2, S. 294- 
302. Eiteratur, S. 301-302. 

Speyer, W. Die Empfindlichkeit von Insekten und Insektenlarven gegen Teerol- 
praparate. Nachrichtenblatt fur den Deutschen Pfianzenschutzdienst, Berlin 
1936, 16. Jahrg., Nr. 9, S. 89-92. Schriftenverzeichnis, S. 92. 

STApp, C., und Hahne, H. Zu** Frage der Resistenz von Buschbohnensorten gegen 
den Erreger der Fettflieckenkranklieit Pseudomonas medicaginis var. phaseoJicola 
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NOTES 

Resolutions Adopted by the Ilnd International Forestry Congress. — The Und In¬ 
ternational Forestry^ Congress, held in Budapest from 10 to 14 September, 1936, ado¬ 
pted, inter aha, the following resolutions — 

‘ The Congress recxmimeuds, for ascertaining the presence of the two species of 
cockchafers [Melolontha melolontha (vulgaris) and M hippocastani], the methods of 
digging trial ditches which allows not only a compari.son to ])e made betw*een the 
results obtained in the different countries, but also presents the problem in its true 
light. * 

' The Congress, considering the necessity, for the forecasting and the prophylaxy 
of the pullulatiou of insect life, of exact bases derived from the constitution of the 
forest itself, recommends*— 

* (t) The study, at the place of origin, of all pullulations of noxious insects by 
professional forestry entomologists, directed by a central organisation, established for 
the whole country or, according to the importance, for a department. The influence 
of environment on the movement of the masses of insects should ah\a>s be studied 
at the actual place of origin. At the same time, investigations should be made on the 
way in which pullulation influences the vitality and reproduction of species touching 
the saturation of the living area. When the saturation of the living area is reached 
and what are the subsequent reactions on the species ? To carr}* out this uork, which 
should be adequately subsidised by the State, well equipped mobile forestry labora¬ 
tories should be organised which may be utilised at all times on the place of pullulation. 
In these laboratories the cause of origin, the development of the pullulation and the 
factors of the crisis may be studied. * 

' (2) To understand the influence of nature, both living and dead, and other 
factors on the movement of the masses of noxious insects during the calm periods, fixed 
forestry laboratories should be established. It is advisable to organise the distribution 
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of these fixed laboratories according to the various climatic zones. It is necessary that 
they should be situated in the centre of the infested territories, in the area of the direct 
passage of insects and in territories outside the danger zone, always placed directly 
in private forestry properties. Apart from the studyof biotic factors, it is chiefly ne¬ 
cessary to concentrate on the influence of abiotic factors on insects and their para¬ 
sites (climate, weather, environmental climate, microclimate, etc). The mobile and 
fixed laboratories should organise places for bioclimatic observation adapted to the 
biological work. The object of the studies is to detennine exactly the best types of fo¬ 
restry formations and the methods of cultivation which give the greatest resistance 
of environment to the principal noxious insects, that is, which create tlie most unfa¬ 
vorable conditions for their development and existence 

‘ (3) The establishment of forestry stations in the remaining areas of virgin 
forests Their duty would be to stud> the movement of the principal noxious insects 
of the forest cultivated m areas mitouched by man and the knowledge of the factors 
of these favourable and unfavourable environments 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generale dell'IsMuto, Dtrettore respomabtle. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS • 


Angola: Locust Movements {Nomadacrts septemfasdata and Locusta mi^ 

grcdoria migratorloides) f 

During the month of May, 1936, hoppers were reported in the districts of 
Luanda, Malange, Benguela, Quanza Sul, and Huila. 

In the municipal district of Icolo and Bengo, district of Luanda, 157 hopper 
bands were destroyed at Onga Zanga, Cabiri, and Cassoneca; at Columbo 577 
kilos of larvae were destroyed. 

In the same month sw'arms were observed in the district of Luanda, 14 of 
which were destroyed, also in the districts of Quanza Norte, Congo, Sazaire, 
and Huila. 


Greece: Glyphodes {Margarodes) unionalis on Olives § 

In the district of Agrinion there is an olive grove of 200.000 trees renowned 
for the size and quality of the fruit. These trees have been treated every year 
for the last ten years against the olive fly {Dacus oleae, Rossi). 

In 1936, for the first time, this olive grove has been invaded by Glvphodes 
{Margarodes) unionalis, Hb. The caterpillar of this parasite was frequently 
observed where two fruits touched each other; it was seen rarely on isolated 
fruits. 

A great number of moths were caught by means of open traps con¬ 
taining molasses used as a supplement to arsenical sprayings against the 
olive fly. 


* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 
t Communication from Mr. Jorgk di: Barros Rodrigtti.s QuriRoz, Director of the I^aboratory 
of Plant Pathology and Agriailtural Kntomology of T^uanda, attached as technical adviser to the Ser¬ 
vices of I/)cust Control, transmitted to the Institute by the Government General of the Colony. 

§ Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Professor C. A. ISAAKiDfes, 
Director of the Benaki Phytopathological Institute, Kiphissa, Athens, Oiccce. 


• Mon, II Jngl. 
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Mozambique: Locust Movements {Nomadacris septemfasciata and Locmta 

migraioria migrtOorUddes) * 

During the month of July, 1936, the swarms were already in the phase of 
great flights. 

In the north of the Colony, in the province of Niassa, two swarms appeared. 

In the centre of the Colony a certain movement of locusts was observed, 
especially in the district of Tete. 

In the south, in Inhambane, the swarms were in movement and tended to 
unite. 

In the district of Louren90 Marques the same tendency was observed and in 
Manhiga a swarm appeared which having entered the territory some days before 
proceeding from Kruger Park settled on the banks of the Incomati to the north 
of Moamba. 

On the southern frontier, in Catuane, swarms continued to enter from Zulu- 
land and others flew back over the border. 

In conclusion, the situation in the month of July is better than in the same 
month of the past year though worse than in last June, which show's that the mor- 
tality of hoppers in the months of January, February and March w'as less tlian 
was expected. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1936 f 

Monthly Report No. 45. August, 1936. 

There has l>een a recrudescence of Red Locust (Nomadacris septemfasciata, 
Serv.) activity during the month and swarms have been reported from man}’ 
districts, namely: — Salisbury, Mazoe, Lomagundi, IFmlali, Victoria, Wankie, 
Hartley, Darwin, Insiza, Gutu, Bulawayo, Ndanga, Bubi, Mrew'a, Balalima- 
Mangwe, Selukwe, Matobo, Gwelo, Mtoko and Melsetter. 

The great majority of these swarms have been described as ' large On 
the 28th, a swarm visited Salisbury towmship and was timed when leaving in 
a N. N. E. direction. The locusts were then travelling fast and high and occu¬ 
pied approximately one and a half hours in passing over one point. Two sw'arms 
took three and two hours respectively to pass over Mtoko on the i6th and 
19th, whilst another swarm in the Hartley district on the 19th was estimated 
to be from fifteen to twenty miles long. 

No damage has been reported to the Department. 


* Coinnmnication from Mr JtJLio Gaud#. Alfaro Cardoso, Chief of the ICulonioIogical Seclicju, 
I^ouren^o Maniues, Mossambiqne, transmuted to tlie Institute by the * Keparti^ao T^cnica de Agri- 
cuUura ’ of the Colony. 

t Communication from Uie official corresp<»nde«t of the Institute, Mr. Ruplrt W\ Jack, 
P. K. S., Chief Fntomologist, Agricultural Gaboiatory, Department of AgrictiUure, Salisbury, Southeni 
Rhodesia. 
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TJie nmnber of reports received amounts to approximately two and one half 
times the number received in the month of August, 1935. It is evident that 
the ptl^ient swarm cycle of N. septemfasciata cannot be regarded as definitely 
drawing to a closd, and the possibility of a fairly extensive outbreak of hoppers 
during the coming rains cannot be ignored. 

Turkey: Some Insects Injurious to Cultivated Plants ^ 

Locusts. —The Moroccan locust {Dociosiaurus maroccanus) and the 
Italian locust {Calliptamus italicus) have long been pests to agriculture in Turkey, 
As a result of effective control methods, the Moroccan locust has, since 1934, 
entered the solitary phase in some regions well known as being infested. The 
adults no longer arrive from the Syrian frontier. 

Dtaspis {Aulacaspis) pentagona. — The Mulberry Scale is frequent in the 
country where it especially attacks the mulberry, peach, w alnut tree, etc. The 
Ministry of Agriculture has taken strong measures in the silk growing regions in 
order to lessen the damage caused. Very satisfactory results have been obtained 
by the introduction of Prospaltella berlesei. 

Carpocapsa {Cydia) pomonella, — The Codling Moth is a redoutable pest in 
apple cultivation in Asia Minor. The Ministry of Agriculture has concentrated 
control measures in four apple-growing centres: Bolu (on the Black Sea), Amasya, 
Malatya and Nigde. Lead arsenate is used as an insecticide. 

Hyponomeuia malinellus, — Against the Apple Ermine Moth, which is 
common in Asia Minor where it attacks chiefly the plum and apple trees, 
arsenical sprays are adopted. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany. — By Circular of 23 August, 1936, and in order to prevent the 
excessive multiplication of blackbirds, observed in all parts of the countr>^ 
persons having a shooting-license are authorized, during the period from i Sep¬ 
tember to 30 November, to shoot blackbirds. Capture is forbidden. (Nach- 
richtenblatt fUr den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin, Anfang Oktober 
1936* 16. Jahrg., Nr. 10. S. 103). 

By Notification of i September, 1936, the list of horticultural and botani¬ 
cal establishments, nurseries and gardens, which are subject to regular control 
as provided for by liie International Convention of Berne on grape phylloxera 
[Phylloxera vastatrix] has been enlarged. {Ibid.). 

Cemumy (Prussia). — By Decree of 22 June, 1936, amended by that 
of 26 August, 1936, the Douglas firs {Pseudohuga taxifolia) will be subject 
to phytosanitary control in the province of Slesvig-Holstein. 

• Commuiiicstloa from the o£BlciaI correspondent of the Institute, Mr Sureya, State Councillor, 
Ankara, Turkey. 


* Mon^ xr 
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Any person cultivating Douglas firs for a commercial purpose is obliged to 
make a declaration to the Plant Protection Service at Kiel* This declaration 
mtist be made before the end of every year, and for the first time before 
15 July, 1936. • 

The sale of Douglas firs is only allowed through an official certificate testifying 
that the plants have been examined and that they are recognized as healthy. 

Any plant that is recognized as being diseased must be destroyed within 
14 da3’s. 

These regulations are not applicable to one or two-year old Douglas firs, 
as the nurseries where they have grown will be under the permanent control 
of the Plant Protection Service and also as these nurseries are guaranteed as 
being free from the leaf-cast disease [Rhabdocline pseudotsugae], [Amtliche 
Pftanzenschutzhc^timmiingen, Berlin, i. Oktober 1936, Bd. VIII, Nr. 7, S. 160-161). 

Argentine Republic. — By Decree No. 84.433 of 15 June, 1936, and up 
to 30 October of the same year, exemption is accorded for the transport of nou- 
disinfected cotton seed for industrial purposes coming from the zone declared 
to be infested b}- pink bollworm {Platyedra gossyptella), (Boletin Oficial de la 
Repiihlica ArgenUna, Buenos Aires, 20 de agosto de 1936, ano XDIV, num. 
12.639, pdg. 851). 

The Decree No 84.823 of 20 June, 1936 prohibits the delivery from any 
part of the coimtr^^ to the provinces of Mendoza, San Juan, San Luis and the 
territories ef Neuquen, Rio Negro, and Chubut, of fruits which are susceptible 
to the attacks of fruit flies (Trypetidae), including in this prohibition, damsons, 
peaches, custard apples, guavas, persimmons, citrus fniits, pears, mangoes, grapes 
and plums. 

Exempted from the preceding disposition are the consignments of fruit from 
notoriously uninfested regions of provinces or territories, which maybe decided by 
the Ministry of Agriculture through the ‘ Direccion de Sanidad Vegetalwhich 
consignments, to be accepted for delivery by post, transport companies, etc. must 
be accompanied by a sanitary certificate of a special kind, in which the competent 
authority has stated this fact. 

The Governors of the Provinces are requested to give their collaboration in 
order to effect the realization of this Decree. [Ibid, 25 de agosto de 1936, ndm. 
12,643, pag. 1105). 

By Decree No. 86.069 of 14 July; 1936, one hundred thousand ' pesos' 
have been provided for purchasing live South American locusts [Schistoccrca 
paranensis], (Ibid,, 7 de septiembre de 1936, mim. 12.654, 3 ^ 7 )* 

The Decree No, 87.240 of 30 July, 1936, emphasises the dispositions of 
the Decree No. 86.069. (Ibid,, 18 de septiembre de 1936, ndm. 12.664, 883). 

Canada. — The Destructive Insect and Pest Act Advisory Board, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada has published the revised Circular containing 
the Destructive Insect and Pest Act and Regulations thereunder which deal 
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with the importation of plants and plant products into Canada from other coun¬ 
tries. {The Destructive Insect and Pest Act and Regulations thereunder. Adminis¬ 
tered by the Department of Agriculture, Acts, Orders and Regulations No. 8 {3rd 
Revised edition, 1936), Ottawa, 1936, 36 pp). 

British Possessions. — Under the title ‘ Summaries of Colonial Rules 
for Importation of Plants Agriculture and Live-stock in India has published 
summaries of plant import legislation in force into following countries:— 
Malta, Cyprus, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, 
Southern Rhodesia, Zanzibar, Kenya Colony, Uganda Protectorate, Nyasaland 
Protectorate, Mauritius, Palestine, Ceylon, Barbados, Jamaica, Antigua, Domi¬ 
nica, St. Kitts and Nevis, Montserrat, Trinidad and Tobago, St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, Tonga (Friendly Islands), Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, British 
Solomon Islands. (Agriculture and Live-stock in India, Delhi, 1936, Vol. VI, 
Pt. IV, pp. 54 «' 595 ). 

Estonia. — By Decree of 2 July, 1936, amending the Decree No. 5115 of 
20 July, 1931 [see this Bulletin, 1932, Nn. 2, pp. 26-27], it is established that 
products to be utilized in the control of plant diseases and pests, and weeds, 
which are admitted duty free, will have to be, for the privilege of the franchise, 
imported in their original packing, exemption being made for ‘ Meritol * and 
arsenates of calcium and sodium which will be able to be imported in any kind 
of packing. (Deutsches Handels-Archiv, Berlin, i. Septemberheft 1936, 90. Jahrg., 
S. 2706). 

France. — By Ministerial Decree of 8 July, 1936, and for the purpose of 
improving on Article 8 of the Law of December, 1934, relative to the replacement 
of vines infested by grape phylloxera [Phylloxera vastatrix], vine growers should 
send an application with a plan of the plots attacked to the prefecture of the 
department where the vines to be replaced are situated before i June of each 
year. 

The prefects will determine the infestation by grape phylloxera by means 
of a special Commission. Each department may constitute several Commissions. 

The applications and reports drawn up by the Commissions will be forwarded 
by the prefects to the Ministry of Agriculture before i October of each year. 

Before taking a decision the Ministry of Agriculture will submit these docu¬ 
ments, for advice, to the Commission established by Ministerial Decree of 23 March, 
1935 [see this Bulletin, 1935, No. 7, p. 159]. (Minist^re de rAgriculture, Direction 
de rAgriculture. Bulletin de VOffice de Renseignements Agricoles, Paris, 15 juillet 
1936, ann6e 1936, n. 14, p. 309-310). 

A Notification of the Ministry of Agriculture to importers of fresh 
fruits originating in the island of Puerto Rico, recalls that the territory of 
Puerto Rico having been recognized as free from the San Jose scale (Aspi- 
diotus perniciosus], the consignments of fresh fruits originating in this island may 
be imported through any customs-house on the French maritime frontier, 
provided that they have been sent direct and that they arc accompanied by a 
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certificate of origin according to the form published in the Journal Officiel of 
2 June, 1932. 

If the said consignments have made contact in an United States port, the 
territory of which has been recognized as infected with the San Jos^ scale, they 
can only be introduced into France under the following conditions:— 

(1) To be imported through one of the following ports: Dunkerque, 
Bordeaux, Marseille. 

(2) To be accompanied by a certificate according to the form published 
in the Journal Officiel of 4 May, 1932, delivered by the phytosanitary inspector 
of the port of landing in the United States. 

(3) To have been sent directly from the American port to the French 

port. 

(4) To be recognized by the phytosanitary inspectors of the French port 
as being free from all disease or dangerous parasites and especially from the 
San Jos^ scale. {Ihid,, V* septembre 1936, n^*® 16-17, P- 380). 

*** A Notification of the Ministry of Agriculture to exporters of potatoes 
indicates the conditions of admission to Morocco of potatoes originating and 
coming from France, according to the terms of the Vizirial Decree of i August 
1936 [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 10, p. 227]. (Journal officiel de la Republique 
frangaise, Paris, 18 octobre 1936, LXVIIP ann^e, n^ 245, p. 10916-10917). 

Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 27 August, 1936, the commune of Mon- 
teroni d'Arbia, province of Sienna, has been declared infested with grape phyl¬ 
loxera [Phylloxera vastatrix], (Ministero delPAgricoltura e delle Foreste. Bollettino 
Ufficiale, Roma, ottobre 1936, anno VIII, n. 19, p. 896). 

Ministerial Decree of 25 September, 1936, the commune of 
Chiusano di San Domenico, in the province of Avellino, has been declared 
infested with grape phylloxera. (Ibid., 16 ottobre 1936, n. 20, p. 921). 

Latvia. The Decree No. 30 of 24 March, 1936 adds two preparations 
' Billwarder ' and ' Nosprasit' to the list of products used in the control of plant 
diseases and pests, which are admitted duty free [see this Bulletin, 1932, No. 9, 
p. 151]. (Deutsches Handels-Archiv, Berlin, i. Septemberheft 1936, 90. Jahrg., 
S. 2765). 

Morocco (French Zone). — A Decree of 18 July, 1936 authorises the 
destruction of wild boars causing great damage to crops situated in the territory 
of the bureau of native affairs of Azrou. (Bmpire ch^rifien. Protector at de la 
Republique fran9aise au Maroc. Bulletin Officiel, Rabat, 24 juillet 1936, XXV 
annee, vP 1239, p. 926). 

By Decree of the Director of Economic Affairs, dated 3 September, 1936, 
and in conformity with the dispositions of the Vizirial Decree of i August, 1936 
(12 joumada I 1355) relative to the application of sanitary measures to pota¬ 
toes, tomatoes and egg plants on their entry into the French Zone of the Sheri- 
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fian Empire [see this Bulldin, 1936, No., 10 p. 227], the list of countries infested 
by the Colorado beetle [Leptinotarsa decemlineata] is as follows:— Belgium, 
Canada, the United States of America, Brazil, Mexico, France. 

The list of countries adjoining the infested countries where the Colorado 
beetle has been reported at least 50 kilometres from their frontiers is as follows:— 
the Netherlands. [Ihid.^ ii septembre 1936, n^ 1246, p. 1132). 

A Decree of the Director of Economic Affairs, dated 10 September, 1936, 
establishes, in Article i, that the importation or transit of products Or objects 
enumerated in Article 5 of the Dahir of 20 September, 1927 [see International 
Review of Agriculture, 1928, No. 6, p. 571], may only take place by the ports 
of Casablanca or Port-Lyautey or by the frontier-post of Oujda. 

According to the provisions of Article i of the present Decree:— 

Potatoes may be inspected at Rabat, Mazagan, Safi and Mogador when the 
weight of the consignments is equal or superior to 20 quintals and at Agadir for 
consignments weighing a minimum of 100 quintals. 

Used sacks may be inspected at Rabat, Mazagan, Safi and Mogador when the 
weight of the consignments is equal to or more than 20 quintals and at Martimprey- 
du-Kiss whatever the weight of the consignments. 

Whenever fumigation or disinfection is prescribed by the ofiBcials charged 
with sanitary inspection in the ports or frontier-post enumerated above, the con¬ 
signments are, at the choice of the consignee, returned or forwarded either to Ca¬ 
sablanca or Port-Lyautey by sea, or to Oujda via Algerian territory. 

Sanitary inspection cannot take place in the ports or frontier-post mentioned 
above except under the express condition that the importers interested are respon¬ 
sible for the costs of transport of the plant protection inspector, charged with 
this operation, from his place of residence to the port or frontier-post, also the 
indemnities for displacement calculated according to the ofiicial tariffs now in 
force. 

These costs and indemnities are fixed at a round sum of 75 francs for Martim- 
prey-du-Kiss. At the same time, these are not due from the importer if inspec¬ 
tion is carried out on the occasion of the passage of the plant protection inspector. 

The dispositions of the Decrees of the Director General of Agriculture of 27 
March, 1931 [see this Bulletin, 1931, No. 4, p. 61], of 31 March, 1933 [Bulletin, 
1933, No. 6, p. 131] and of 19 March, 1936 [Bulletin, 1936, No. 8, pp. 179-180], 
are revoked. (Ibid,, 18 septembre 1936, n® 1247, P* 

By Vizirial Decree of 19 September, 1936 (3 rejeb 1355) the Admi¬ 
nistrative Commission of Syndical Associations for the control of plant para¬ 
sites, instituted by Article 21 of the Dahir of 17 December, 1935 (20 ramadan 
1354) [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 5, pp. 107-108] is composed as follows:— 

The Director of Economic Affairs, President, 

The Director General of Finance, or his representative. 

The Director of Political Affairs, or his representative, 

The Chief of the Service of Agriculture ana Colonisation, 

A representative of the Secretary General of the Protectorate, 

The Inspector General for Plant Protection, 

An Inspector for Plant Protection, 
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Two farmers and two native planters or arboriculturists, selected by the Delegate 
at the Residence, on the proposal of the Director of Economic Affairs. 

The Vizirial Decree of 17 December, 1935 (20 ramadan 1354) [see this 
Bulletin, 1936, No. 5, p. 108] relating to the same purpose is repealed. {Ihid,, 
16 octobre 1936, n® 1251, p. 1242). 

Peru. — By Decree of 22 June, 1936, orders are given for the control of the 
fruit fly (Anastrepha sp.) in the province of Tacna, in accordance with the scheme 
established by the' Direccidn * of Agriculture and Colonisation. {La Vida Agricola, 
Lima (Perfl), agosto de 1936, vol. XIII, no. 153, pdg. 675). 

Czechoslovakia. — By Ordinance of the customs authorities of Prague, 
dated 23 November, 1935, the control of live plants, fresh fruits, etc., coming 
from Spain, in order to prevent the introduction of San Jos6 scale [Aspidtotus 
permciosus] will be limited henceforth to the control of samples taken at random. 
{Deutsches Handels-Archtv, Berlin, i. Septemberheft 1936, 90. Jahrg., S. 2842). 
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iural Science, Delhi, 1936, Vol. VI, Ft. Ill, pp. 800-802, pi. XLIH. References, 
p. 802. 

[This appears to be the first record of Phoma asparagi in India]. 

KXBBAHN, H. Versuche fiber das Wesen des Virus der Mosaikkrankheit des Tabaks 
imd fiber einige andere Viruskrankheiten. Phyiopathologische Zeitschrift, Berlin 
1936. Bd. IX, Heft 4, S. 357-370, Abb. 1-2. Literatur, S. 370. 

Kt,oxz, L. J. Nitrogen trichloride and other gases as fungicides. Hilgardia, 
Berkeley, California, 1936, Vol. 10, No. 2, pp. 27-52, figs. 1-7. Literature cited, 
PP* 51-52. 

Koidsumi, Kiyoaki. Heat sterilization of Formosan fruits for fruit-flies (I). Prelimi¬ 
nary determinations on the thermal death-points of Chaetodacus ferrugineus 
var. dorsalis Hendel and C. cucurhitae Coquillet. Journal of the Society of Tro¬ 
pical Agriculture, Taiwan (Formosa), Japan, 1936, Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 157- 
165, [Bibliography], p. 165. 

[In Japanese, with title also in English]. 

Koidsumi, Kiyoaki. Heat sterilization of Formosan fruits for fruit-flies (II). 
Results on ** Tankan {Citrus tankan Hayata). Journal of the Society of Tropical 
Agriculture, Taiwan (Formosa), Japan, 1936, Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 166-175, 
[In Japanese, with title also in EnglLsh. — Chaetodacus], 

Koidsumi, Kiyoaki, and Shibata, Kikuo. On the velocity of heating and cooling 
of some fruits. (A material for the control of fruit-flies). Journal of the Society 
of Tropical Agriculture, Taiwan (Formosa), Japan, 1936, Vol. VIII, No. i, 
pp. 82-94, 17 graphs. 

[In Japanese, with title also in English. — Chaetodacus], 

KosTOFF, Dontcho. Virus and genic reactions in morphogenetic, physiogenetic, and 
phylogenetic aspects. Phytopathologische Zeitschrift, Berlin 1936, Bd. IX, Heft 4, 
S. 387-405, Fig. 1-12. Literature cited, S. 404-405. 

Kunike, Georg. Holzschfidlinge und ihre Bek^mpfung. Anzeiger fur Schddlings- 
hunde, Berlin 1936, XII. Jahrg., Heft 8, S. 89-95, Abb. 1-25. 

[Hylotrupes hajulus, Callidium ceneum, C. violaceum, Anobium pertinax, A, stric- 
turn, Ernobius mollis, Lyctus linearis, Opilo domesticus, Camponotus ligniperda, 
Sirex gigas, S. augur, 5. (Paururus) juvencus, Gracilia minuta, Dermestes 
lardarius, Niptus ololeucus], 

Kunkeu, L. O. Heat treatments for the cure of yellows and other virus diseases of 
peach. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. 9, pp. 809-830, figs. 1-4. 
Literature cited, pp. 829-830. 

LaFFOND, Pierre. Les Insecticides k base de rotenone. Bulletin de la Sociiti des Agri- 
culteurs d’AlgMe, Alger, 1936, 79® annee, n® 495. p. 70-81. Bibliographie, p. 81. 

LakgEnbuch, R. Die Bekampfung des Kartoflelkafers in Stade 1934. Mitteilungen 
aus der Biologischen Reichsanstalt fur Land- und Forstwirtschaft,Berlin-Dahlem, 
Berlin 1936, Heft 52, 20 S., 10 Abb. 

[Leptinotarsa decemlineata]. 
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I^BPORB, Mariano. Malattie delle piante coltivate. Manualetto pratico. Milano, An¬ 
tonio Vallardi, [1936], loi pp., 17 figg. (Bibliotcca popolare di coltura An¬ 
tonio Vallardi, n. 165). 

I^EROY, J. V. Observations relatives k quelques H6mipt^res dn cotonnier. PMi- 
cations de VInshiut National pour Vdtude agronomtque du Congo beige (/. iST. £. 
A, C.), Bruxelles. Sine sctenttfique 10,1^36. Gembloux, [1936], 20 p , 9 fig., 
18 pi. Index bibliograpbique, p. 20. 

\Lygus vosselen, Deraeocons oculatus^ Empoasca faciahs, Helopeltis bergrothi\. 

Lkukki,, R, W. Factors influencing infection of barley by loose smut. Phytopathology, 
Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. 7, pp. 630-642. Literature cited, p 642 
[Usttlago nigral. 

Link, George K K., and Wii^cox, H. W. Relation of nitrogen-carbohydrate nutri¬ 
tion of Stayman apple trees to susceptibility to fire blight. Phytopathology, 
Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. 7. pp. 643-655. Literature cited, pp. 654-655 
[Erwtma amylovora = Bacillus amylovorus]. 

Lounsky, J. Evolution et possibilitds de la d^sinsectisation des produits v^getaux 
par fumigation. Bulletin de Vlnstitut agronomique et des Stations de Recherches 
de Gembloux, Gembloux, 1936, tome V, n® 2, p. 153-159. 

[With titles and summaries in Flemish, German and English]. 

Mac LBOD, G. F., and Dickinson, Wm. Bordeaux spraying in relation to growth 
rate and yield of potatoes in Nassau Coimty, Long Island. American Potato 
Journal, Sommerville, New Jersey and New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1936, Vol. 
XIII, No. 7, pp. 180-184, 2 graphs. 

Manii,, P. Essais d'immunisation de plantules de betteraves centre Phoma betae 
Franck. Bulletin de Vlnstitut agronomique et des Stations de Recherches de Gem* 
bloux, Gembloux, 1936, tome V, n® 2, p. 210-211. 

Marchai,, E. Observations et recherches efiectu^s a la Station de Phytopathojogie 
de I’Etat, pendant Fannie 1935. Bulletin de Vlnstitut agronomique et des Sta* 
tions de Recherches de Gembloux, Gembloux, 1936, tome V, n® 2, p. 105-111. 
[With titles and summaries in Flemish, German and English]. 

Mii,es, Herbert W., and Mii^s, Mary. Insect pests of glasshouse crops. With a 
foreword by J. C. F. Fryer. Edited by H. C. L o n g . Surbiton, Surrey, 
H. C. Long, 1935,174 pp., 15 figs, 21 pis Selected bibliography, pp. 158-161 
[In this book Dr. and Mrs. Miles have tried to give growers an accoimt of pests 
that occur in glasshouses, and of control measures that are suitable for dea¬ 
ling with such pests imder the special conditions of glasshouse horticulture 
The present volume is divided in the following chapters — 

I. — Glasshouse conditions in relation to the occurrence and control of 
pests. 

II. — General soil pests. 

HI. — Caterpillars and leaf miners. 

IV. — Aphides, Capsids, and leaf-hoppers. 

V. — White fly, mealy bugs, and scale insects. 

VI. — Thrips and spider mites. 

VII. — Eelworm pests. 

VIII, — Woodlice, earwings, and miscellaneous pests. 

IX. — Methods of pests control in glasshouses. 

In the appendix an alphabetical list of chief glasshouse crops with associated 
pests and their characteristic injury is given] 
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MnxER, Paul R. Morphological aspects of Gymnosporangium galls. Phytopatho¬ 
logy ^ Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol, 26, No. 8, pp. 799-801, fig. i. 
[GymnospOYangtum jumpert-vtrgtmana ]. 

M113UM, J. N. Derris cultivation in Perak. The Malayan AgncMmal Journal, Kuala 
Lumpur, 1936, Vol. XXIV, No. 8, pp. 390-392. References, p. 392. 

MiOTTO, A. Relazione sugli Osservatori antiperonosporici istituiti in provincia nel 
1936. II Gazzetttno Agncolo, Padova, 1936, anno XIV, n. 39, p. 2. 
[Plasmopara viHcola] 

H. 1st die Anwendung arsenhaltiger Insektenmittel fiir Wild 
und Geflugel gefahrlich ^ Kann man auf die Hilfe des Federwildes und des 
Hausgeflugels bei der Bekampfung des Kartoffelkafers rechnen ? Zeitschnft 
fur Pfianzenkrankhetten (Pflanzenpathologte) und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 
193b, 46. Bd., Heft 9, S. 439-442. 

[LepHnotarsa decemhneata]. 

Mundkur, B. B On the systematic position of the smut causing malformation 
of Vttis quadrangularis. The Indian Journal of Agricultural Science, Delhi, 
1936, Vol VI, Pt III, pp. 876-877. References, p. 877. 

[Mycosyrinx arabica]. 

Njcmec, Antonin. X)ber die Zusammensetzung der Mineralstoff in krebsbefallenen 
Kartofiehoiollen. Phytopathclogische Zeitschnft, Berlin 1936, Bd IX, Heft 4, 
S. 417-425. Schriftenverzeichnis, S. 425. 

[Synchytrium endohioticum] 

PAI.TRINIERI, B. La processionaria del pino VAli>c, Firenze, 1936, anno XXIII, 
n. 7-8, pp. 240-247. 2 figg. 

[Thaumetopoea pityocampa \. 

Pangga, Guillermo A A biological study on some common Philippine termites. 
The Philippine Agriculturist, Laguna, P I., 1936, Vol. XXV, No 3, pp 233- 
265, figs. 1-6, Literature cited, pp 253-254 

[Cryptotermes nocens, Crypt, cynocephalus, Coptotermes vastator, Macrotermes 
gilvus, Nasutitermes luzonicus, Microcerotermes los-hafiosensts, Hospitahtermes 
hospitalis], 

Pape, Henrich. Die Praxis der Bekampfung von Krankheiten und Schadlingen 
der Zierpflanzen. Zweite, neubearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. Berlin, Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung Paul Parey, 1936, VIII, 427 S., 303 Abb , 8 Farbendrucktaf. 
Schrifttmn, S. 404-408. 

Peters, Gerhard. Giemie und Toxicologic der Schadlingsbekampiupg. Stuttgart. 
Verlag von Ferdinand Bnke, 1936, 120 S., 22 Abb. (Sammlung chemischer und 
chemisch-technischer Vortrage. Neue Folge Heft 31). 

Petit, a. Le charbon du bid: biologic, moyens de lutte. Conference faite a laSocidtd 
des Agriculteurs de la Tunisie le 25 mars 1936. Tunis, Imprimerie Gorsse, Ba- 
scone & Muscat, [1936], t 6 p. 

[Ustilago tntici]. 

PzSRSOK, R. K. A method of separating the teliospores of Cronartium ribicola. 
Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa, 1936, Vol. 26, No. 9, pp. 923-925, fig. i. 

Price, W. C. Specificity of acquired immimity from tobacco-ring-spot diseases. 
Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. 7, pp. 665-675, figs. 1-3. 
Literature cited, pp. 674-675. 

[Virus diseases]. 
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Rax^gh, W. P. An abnonnal graft reaction in potato resulting from a virus 
infection of a scion on a resistant stock. Phytopathology, I^ancaster, Pa., 1936, 
Vol. 26, No. 8, p. 795, fig. 1. 

RaVAZ, L. Ofi en est la question du court-nou^. LeProgrhs Agricole et Viticole, Mont- 
j)ellier, 1936, 53* ann^e, n 9 31, p 104-no. 

RECKKNDorfer, Paul. tJber den Zerfall des Kupferkalkbruhe-Komplexes. (Ein 
analytischer Beitrag zur Kenntnis des „ wasserloslischen Kupfers). Zeiischnft 
fur Pflanzenkrankhetten (Pflarizenpathologie) und Pfianzenschutz, Stuttgart 1936, 
46. Bd., Heft 9, S. 418-438. Eiteratur, S. 437-438. 

REPt"BUCA DEE PERtl. MlNISTERIO DE FOMENTO Y OBRAS PtJBEICAS DiRECCI6n 
DE Agricuettjra, GanaderIa y Coeonizaci6n Sanidad vegetal Leyes, de- 
cretos, resoluciones y reglamentos sobre la materia Publicado por la Seccidn 
T^cnica de Propaganda Agropecuaria. Lima, 1936, VII, 127 p4gs , 27 figs. 

Riccardo, S. Secondo contributo sperimentale per lo studio delle alterazioni interne 
delle castagne. Regio Osservatorio regionale di Fitopatologia di Portici(Napoli)* 
Sezione di Patologia vegetale (Laboratorio di studio e sperimentazione) presso 
la Facolta di Agraria della Regia Universita di Napoli Rtcerche, osservaziom 
e dtvulgaziont fitopatologicke, per la Campania ed il Mezzogiorno, V, Portici, 
i’^4» tav I-Il 

[Sec this Bulletin, 1935, No. 11, p 262 — Penicilhum glaucum, Rhizopus 
mgricanh, Bacterium toll commune, Cladosporium herbarum] 

Riccobono, Vincenzo Coltura ed uso del piretro insetticida (Chrysanthemum cine- 
rartaefolium Vis ) Bullettino della R Societd Toscana di Orticultura, Firenze, 
1936, anno LXI, nn 7-8, pp. 86-90. 

RipeRT, J. Sur les m^thodes d’analyse chimique du pyr^thre Annales des Falsifi¬ 
cation et des Fraudes, Paris, 1936, XXIX® ann^e, n*’ 330, p 344-354. Bi- 
bliographie, p 354 

Rocchi, Marcello Effetto dei fattori meteorologici sullo sviluppo della niggine, 
II periodo critico del frumento rispetto alia ruggine L a Meieorologia Pratica, 
Perugia, 193O, anno XVII, n, 2, pp. 58-65. 

[Puccinia spp.]. 

Rocchi, Marcello. Effetto dei fattori meteorologici sullo sviluppo e la diffusione 
della mosca deH’olivo, La Meteorologia Pratica, Perugia, 1936, anno XVII, 
n. 3, pp. 103-111. 

[Dacus olece], 

RoeseeR, Rudolf. Herzlosigkeit an Blumenkohl durch Blasenfusse (Thrips). Anzetger 
fur Schddhngskunde, Berlin 1936, XII. Jahrg, Heft 8, S, 95-97, Abb 1-2. 
[Thnps tabaci]. 

Sachtekben, Hans 50 J ahre Deutsches Entomologisches Institut der Kaiser Willielm- 
Gesellschaft. Arbeiten uber morphologische und taxonomische Entomologie aus 
Berlin-Dahlem, Berlin-Dahlem 1936, Bd. 3, Nr. 3, S 169-172 

SCHNEEE, Raymond. Flexions pathologiques des rameaux d'Epicea. Revue genirale 
de Botamque, Paris, 1936, tome XLVIII, n«> 574, p. 569-[588], fig. i-io. Bi- 
bliographie, p [588J. 

[Adelges abietis], 

SCHNEEEHARDT, Otto F., and Heaed, F. D. Pathogenicity tests witli Botrytis spp. 
when inoculated into apples. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1926, Vol. 26, 
No. 8, pp. 786-794, figs. 1-3. Literatur cited, p. 794. 
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ScHWBRDTPEGBR, F. Untersuchungexi fiber die Eignung von Kalidfingemitteln «tir 
Bekfimpfung des Engerlings {Melolontha meloloniha L. und Melolontha hippo- 
castam F.). Zeitschnft fur Forst-und Jagdwe$en» Berlin 1936, EXVIII. Jahrg., 
4. Heft, S. 177-209, Abb. 1-9. Literatur, S. 208-209, 

SfiGUY, E. Code universel des couleurs. Paris, Paul Lechevaller, 61 iteur, 1936, 
68 p, 48 pi. (720 couleurs). Bibliographie sonunaire, p. 42 (Encyclopedic 
pratique du naturaliste, XXX). 

[With summaries in Latin, German, English, Spanish, Italian and Portuguese.— 
An inventory of colours for facilitating the designation of colourings for 
the diagnoses of the three kingdoms of nature]. 

Sempio, C. Influenza di varie sostanze sul parassitamento* ruggine del fagiolo, 
ruggine e mal bianco del frumento Rtvtsia d% Patologta Vegetale, Pavia, 1936, 
anno XXVI, nn. 7-8, pp. 201-278, graf. 1-16, figg. i-6.BibUografia, pp. 277- 
278 

[Uromyces appendtculatus, Pucctma tnttctna» Erystphe gramtms^* 

Sempio, C. Relazione tra il pH dei substrati culturali e Tazione a distanza del 
piombo. Rivtsta dt Patologta Vegetale, Pavia, 1936, anno XXVI, nn. 7-8, 
pp. 279-297, graf. 1-6, figg. 1-5 

Shibata, Kikuo. Notes on the autecology of some fruit-flies (III). On the velocity 
and threshold of development of eggs of Chaetodacus ferrugineus dorsalis 
Hendel. Journal of the Society of Tropical Agriculture, Taiwan (Formosa), Japan, 
1936. Vol. VIII, No I, pp. 95-101 
[In Japanese, witli title also in English], 

Speyer, W. Die Wirkung von Rohbenzol auf das Pflanzenwachstum. Zeitschnft 
fur Pflanzenkrankheiten (Pflanzenpathologie) und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1936, 
46. Bd., Heft 9, S. 411-417, Abb. 1-7. 

Steeewaag, F. SchfidlingsbekAmpfung im Weinbau. Stuttgart-S., Verlag von Eugen 
Ulmer, [1936], 80 S, 36 Abb. (Grundlagen und Fortschritte im Garten -und 
Weinbau. Heft 24). 

StEi^ZNER, Gerhard. Ueber die Schddigimg der Komeremte durch den Pferdebohnen- 
k^er (Bruchus rufimanus) Zeitschnft fur Pflanzenkrankheiten (Pflanzenpatho- 
logic) und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1936,46. Bd,Heft8,S. 353-358, Abb. 1-2. 
Stevenson, F. J., Schtotz, E. S , CXark, C. F , Rai,eigh, W. P., Cash, Lillian C., 
and Bonde, Reiner. Breeding for resistance to late blight in the potato. American 
Potato Journal, SommerviDe, New Jersey and New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
1936, Vol. XIII, No. 8, pp. 205-218. Literature cited, p. 218. 

[Phytophthora infestans], 

SuiRE, Jean. Contribution k I’dtude des Coltephores parasites des arbres fruitiers. 
Annales de VEcole Nationale d*Agriculture de Montpellier, Montpellier, 1936, 
nouv. s 4 r., tome XXIV, fasc. II, p. 137-158, pi. I-II. TravaUx cit^s, p, 156- 

158- 

[Coleophora hemerohiella], 

SWINGEE, Roger U. A preliminary note on sexuality in Ceratostomella ulmi. Phyto¬ 
pathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. 9, pp. 925-927. 

Takahashi, Ryoichi. Hedges in Formosa considered from the standpoint of economic 
entomology. Journal of the Society of Tropical Agriculture, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Japan, 1936, Vol VIII, No. i, pp. 78-81. 

[In Japanese, with title also in English]. 
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Timmans, Em. Ee rot^none, preparation, et usages en Entomologie appliquee. 
Bulletin de VInsiitut agronomtque et des Stations de Recherches de Gembloux, Gem- 
bloux, 1936, tome V, n«> 2, p. 186-205. Bibliographic, p 198-205. 

[With titles and summaries in Flemish, German and English]. 

Trotter, Apessandro]. Ulteriori osservazioni sullc “virosi*' del Cestrum Parqui 
L’Her. R. Osservatorio regionale di Fitopatologia di Portici (Napoli), Sezione 
di Patologia vegetale (Laboratorio di studio e sperimentazione) presso la 
Facolt 4 di Agraria della R. Universita di Napoli. Rtcerche, o$i>ervazioni e divuU 
gaziom fitopatologiche, per la Campama ed il Mezzogiorno, V, Portici, 1936, 
pp. 61-64, tav. V-VI. 

[See this Bulletin, 1935, No. ii, p. 265]. 

Trotter, Apessandro]. Biologia della peronospora della vite e lotta antiperono- 
sporica. R, Osservatorio regionale di Fitopatologia di Portici (Napoli): Sezione 
di Patologia vegetale (Laboratorio di studio e sperimentazione) presso la I^'a- 
colt 4 di Agraria della R. University di Napoli. Ricerche, osservazioni e divul- 
gaziom fitopatologiche, per la Campania ed il Mezzogiorno, V, Portici, 1936, 
PP* ^ 5 ” 79 , figg 1 - 9 , tav. VII. 

{Plasmopara vittcold\. 

UiXSTRUi*, Arnold J. The occurrence of (iibberella fujikuroi var. subglutinans in 
the United States. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa, 1936, Vol. 26, No. 7, 
pp. 685-693, figs. 1-2. Literature cited, p. 693. 

I'^ppAiy, B N.. and KamaT, M. N. Gummosisof citrus in Bombay. The Indian Jour- 
nal of Agricultural Science, Delhi, 1936, Vol. VI, Pt. Ill, pp. 803-822, figs. 1-2, 
pis XLIV-XLVI. References, p, 822. 

[The gummosis reported on Citrus sinensis is caused by a typical strain of Phy- 
tophora palmivora in the ‘ rubber group * of that species]. 

ITppAl,, B N.. and Weston Jr., Wm, H, The basis for merging Sclerospora indua 
with Sch, philippinensis. The Indian Journal of Agricultural Science, Delhi, 
1936, Vol. VI, Pt. Ill, pp. 715-719, pi. XLII. References, p. 719. 

VAN DKR Veciit, J. Proevcn met derris tegen insectenplagen in Nederlandsch-Indie 
Landbouw, Buitenzorg 1936, XI jaarg., no. 10, biz 401-465, fig. 1-5. Lite- 
ratuur, biz. 460-461. 

[In Dutch, with title and summary in English:— ‘Experiments with derris 
for control of insect pests in the Netherlands Indies 

VoEKART, [A.]. Die Bekampfung der Pflanzenkrankheiten durch die Zuchtung 
immuner uiid resistenter Sorten. Annuaire agricole de la Suisse, Berne, 1936, 
37® annee, 7® fasc., p. 745-758. Literatur, p. 757-758. 

V. Finck, E. Untersuchungen fiber das Auftreten der Tachine Parasetigena segregata 
Rond, wahrend eincr NonnenkalamitAt. Arbeiien uber physiologische und an- 
gewandte Entomologie aus Berhn-Dahlem, Berlin-Dahlem 1936, Bd. 3, Nr. 3, 
S. 226-229. 

[P. segregata, a parasite of Lymantna monacha], 

V. Tubeuf. Agrilus betuleti Ratzb. an den Birken ini forstbotanischen (^arten in 
Munchen. Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenkrankheiten (Pflanzenpatholngte) und Pflan- 
zenschutz, Stuttgart 1936, 46. Bd., Heft 9, S 442-447, Abb 1-2 

Waterman, Alma M., and Mieeer, J. Annstrong. A die-back oi Douglas fir. Phy- 
topatology, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 28, No. 8, pp. 804-805. 

[Sphcaropsis sp. on Pseudotsuga taxi folia]. 
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Weiss, Alfredo L. Precauciones a tenerse en cuenta en la aplicacidn de cebos 
tdxicos contra la langosta. La Propaganda Rural, Montevideo, 1936, afio 
XXXV, n? 800, pAg. 61. 

[ScMstocerca paranensis\» 

Wenze, Hans. Das „ Bliitenfeuer.. der Tulpen. (Bin verheerendes Auftreten des 
Tulpen- Grauschimmelpilzes Botrytis parasitica Cav.). Gartenzeiiung, Wien 
1936, Nr. 10, S. 123-125, Fig. 80-84. 

West, J. Leaf curl of tobacco in Southern Nigeria. Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, 
B. W. I., 1936, Vol. XIII, No. 9, PP* 242-244, I graph, i map, pis. I-III. 
References, p. 244. 

[A virus disease]. 

WheeeER, B. J. Inoculation of potato seedlings with the yellow dwarf virus. Ame¬ 
rican Potato Journal, Somraerville, New Jersey and New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, 1936, Vol. XIII, No. 8, pp. 221-223. 

Whippee, Otis C. Spotted wilt of garden pea. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 193^^ 
Vol. 26, No. 9, pp. 918-920, fig. I. 

[A virus disease]. 

WoEF, Frederick A., McLean, Ruth A., and Dixon, Lawrence F. Further studies 
on downy mildew of tobacco. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 193b, \^ol. 26, 
No. 8, pp. 760-777, figs, 1-8 Literature cited, pp. 776-777. 

[Peronospora tahacina]. 

WoiviyENWEBER, H. W., und HoCHAPFia, H. Beitrage zur Kenntnis parasitArer und 
saprophytischer Pilze. II. Monochaetia und Pestalotia und dire Beziehung 
zur Fruchfaule. Zeiischrift fur Pflanzenkrankheiten (Pfianzcnpathologie) und 
Pfianzenschutz, Stuttgart 1936, 46. Bd., Heft 9, S. 401-411, Abb. 1-7. 

[Also see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 9, p. 215J. 

Yarwood, Cecil B. The tolerance of Erysiphe polygoni and certain other powdery 
mildews to low humidity. Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. 9, 

pp. 845-859. 

Zacher, Friedrich. Milben-SchAden an Getreide, Mehl und anderen Waren. Mittei- 
lungen der Gesellschaft fur Vorratsschutz E, V., Berlin 1936, 12. Jahrg., Nr. 5, 
S. 57-59, Abb. 1-2. 

Zacher, Friedrich. Beitrage zur Kenntnis einiger VorratsschAdlinge. Arheiten uber 
physiologische und angewandie Entomologie aus Berlm-Dahlem, Berlin-Dahlem 
1936, Bd. 3, Nr. 3, S. 262-264. 

[Ephestia elutella, E. kuhmella, Plodia interpunctella, Aphomta gularis, Tri- 
holium destructor, Xylohiops basilare']. 

Zaumeyer, W. J., and Kearns, C. W. The relation of aphids to the transmission 
of bean mosaic. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. 7, pp. 614- 
629. Literature cited, p. 629. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretaria generate delVlstituto, Dir^ttore responsabile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * * * § 


Angola: Locust Movements (Nomadacris septemfiMSclaia and Locusta mi- 
gratoria migraiorioides) f 

During the months of June and July, 1936, hopper bands were reported 
in different localities of the provinces of I^uanda, Huila (21,280 kilos of hoppers 
were destroyed in the circumscription of Quilengues), and Benguela 

Swarms have also been reported as having caused some damage to crops 
in the provinces of Luanda, Huila, Benguela and Bie The movements of the 
swarms increased in intensity in the province of Huila during the month of 
July The swarms originated from South-West Africa 


Australia: The Plague Grasshopper in Queensland § 

In September, 1934 very large hatchings of the plague grasshopper, Chor- 
toicetes termimfera Walker, took place in the Darling Downs and Goodiwindi 
districts of Queensland. These hoppers emerged from eggs laid during the pre¬ 
vious autumn. 

During September of this year grasshoppers have once more appeared m 
the Milmerran district, which was part of the area infested during the 1934 out¬ 
break. On this occasion, however, the first report^ are of winged grasshoppers 
and not of young hoppers emerging on the egg bed sites. 


* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged m French ali^betical order, 

t Communication from Mr, Jorge de Barros Rodrigues Queiroz, Director, Laboratory of 
Plant Pathol<^ and Agricultural Entomology, Luanda, attached as technical adviser to the Services 

of IvOCttsi Control, transmitted to the Institute by the Government General of the Colony. 

§ Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr, Robert Veitch, Chief 
Entomologist and Director of Research, Department of Agnculture and Stock, Brisbane, Queens¬ 
land* Australia. 
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Eritrea: Locusts''' 

During the months of September and October, 193b, no locusts have been 
noted in the Colony. 


India: Some New Diseases of Sugar Cane Discovered in the Punjab f 

(1) Cytospora sacchan, Butl. 

The disease has been found on several specimens received from different 
parts of the Punjab Province. Coimbatore varieties of sugar-cane Nos. 223, 312, 
3I3> 385, 392, 394 and several others have been found infected by this disease 
Symptoms become very prominent on the rind by the formation of spore 
bodies when the canes are dried and when they have been buried in the soil. 

(2) Cephalosporium sacchari, Butl. 

This causes wilt of grown-up sugar-cane plants. 

(3) Helminthosporium sp. 

This has been found to afiect seedling canes. 

(4) Some cases of Root Rot of sugar-cane have also been observed. 

Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1936 § 

Monthl^^ Report No 46 September, 1936. 

The Red Locust (Nomadacrn septemfabciata, Serv) has shown increased 
activity during September, and swarms have been reported in all parts of the 
Colony 

Most of the swarms have been described as ‘ large ' or ' ver>" large and 
in some cases, it has taken several hours for the swarm to pass over a fixed 
point 

The direction of flight has included most points of the compass and no 
particular trend has been apparent. 

vSome damage to winter crops has been reported. 

No disease or parasite attack has been recorded. 

Reports from territories to the north of the colony indicate increased activity 
of this species of locust This is the direction from which swarms have arrived 
to breed in the Colony during the present swarm cycle, and the outlook for 
the coming wet season is considerably less favourable than at this time last year. 


♦ Communication from Dr. Rolando Guidotti, Chief of the Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, 
transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 

t Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rai Sabib Jai Chand 
I^UTHRA, M Sc., D. I. C. {I/)ndon), I. A. S, Professor of Botany, Punjab Agricultural CoUege, 
X^yallpur, India. 

§ Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Ruperi W. Jack, F. E. S., 
Chief Entomologist, Agricultural I^aboratory, Department of Agricultuic, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 
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LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


England. — Under the Pharmacy and Poisons Act of 1933 and the 
Poisons Rules, 1935, professional farmers or horticulturists are in a special 
position in respect of the purchase of poisonous insecticides, fungicides, dips 
and weedkillers. 

(l) In the first place, it may be pointed out that there are three cate¬ 
gories of seller with whom the professional may deal:— 

A. — Authorized Sellers of Poisons — a category confined 
solely to those who keep chemists* shops. 

B. — Listed Sellers of Part II Poisons — who comprise hor¬ 
ticultural sundriesmen, ironmongers and other shopkeepers who are registered by the 
lyocal Authority for the retail sale of the more commonly used poisons. 

C. — Wholesale or Manufacturing Firms — who are not 
shopkeepers. 


(2) The professional may obtain from any of these sellers the following 
poisons:— 


Arsenical dips and sheep washes. 

Calcium and copper arsenates and arsenites as insecticides and fungicides. 
Lead arsenate \ 


Nicotine 

Mercuric chloride 

Mercuric iodide, organic compounds of mercury 
Paris green (copper acetoarsenite) 


as insecticides, fimgicides 
or seed dressings. 


The professional, in purchasing any of these chemicals, must either himself 
be known to the seller as a person to w^hom poisons may properly be sold, or 
})roduce a certificate to the same effect from some householder known to the 
seller to be a responsible person of good character. When making a purchase 
at a shop, the purchaser must sign the ‘ Poisons Book or, if he is ordering 
by post, provide the seller with an order in w’riting signed b}’ himself, stating 
his address, trade or business, the quantity of the article, and the purpose for 
which it is needed. If he urgently requires the poisons and is prevented by 
some emergency from attending to sign the ‘Poisons Book' or send a signed 
order, he may obtain delivery by ordering the poison by telegram or tele¬ 
phone, provided that within 24 hours he either signs the ‘ Poisons Book' or pro¬ 
vides the order in writing indicated above (penalty for failure to do so £50). 

(3) The professional cannot obtain sodium or calcium cyanide from a 
listed seller of Part II Poisons, but may do so from an authorized seller of 
poisons (i. e., a chemist's shop) or from a wholesale or manufacturing firm. 
Again, he must sign the 'Poisons Book' or send a wTitten order as in (2), 

(4) Other agricultural and horticultural * poisons ' — e. g., formaldehyde 
or sulphuric acid, can be obtained from any of the sellers indicated in para, (i) 
without formality. 


* Afon. X3 Ingl, 
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(5) Strychnine may no longer be lawfully supplied for any purpose except 
in the form of a medicine — e. g., it may not be sold for the destruction of 
vermin. 

(6) The Act requires certain precautions in respect of the labelling of 
poisons and the containers in which they are kept. Where the farmer or hor¬ 
ticulturist buys a bulk supply of any poison and then issues it to his employees 
in other containers, he must see that each container is correctly labelled and 
that it is sufficiently strong to prevent leakage under ordinary risks. Where a 
bottle holding 6 pints or under is used, it must be a ‘ poison bottle * — i. e., 
fluted vertically with ribs or grooves so as to be recognized by touch. Such 
procedure as the keeping or issue to employees of nicotine in beer bottles, or 
lead-arsenate powder in paper bags, is illegal, and by so doing the farmer 
will render himself liable to heavy penalties. 

(7) It is unlawful for any person knowingly to transport certain poisons, 
among them being arsenical poisons, barium salts, hydrocyanic acid, cyanides 
and nicotine, in any vehicle in which food is being transported, unless the food 
is carried in a part of the vehicle effectively separated from that containing 
the poison, or is otherwise adequately protected from the risk of contamination. 


Under the Pharmacy and Poisons Act of 1933, and the Poisons Rules, 
1935, amateur gardeners or horticulturists are in a different position from the 
professional in respect of the purchase of poisonous insecticides and fungicides. 

(1) Under the Act, retail sellers of these poisons are divided into two 
categories*— 

A — Authorized Sellers of Poisons — a category confined 
solely to those who keep chemists' shops. 

B. — Listed Sellers of Part II Poisons — who comprise hor¬ 
ticultural sundriesmen, iromnongers and other shopkeepers who are registered bj 
the local Authority for the retail sale of certain of the more commonly used poisons. 

(2) The amateur may obtain the following insecticides and fungicides 
only from a chemist's shop:— 

Mercuric chloride and other mercuric substances; sodium arsenite and arsenical 
weedkillers; sodimn and potassium cyanide. 

When purchasing these poisons the purchaser must sign the ‘ Poisons 
Book ' of the seller. Moreover if the purchaser is not known to the seller 
to be a person to whom poisons may properly be sold, he must produce a 
certificate to this effect, signed by a householder known to the seller as a re¬ 
sponsible person of good character. 

(3) The amateur may obtain either from a chemist's shop or the shop of 
a listed seller of Part II Poisons, the following poisons:— 

Barium silico-fluoride; calcium arsenate; lead arsenate; nicotine; Paris green 
(copper acetoarsenite). 



When purchasing any of the above poisons, the purchaser must sign the 
" Poisons Book ' and be known to the seller as indicated in the previous 
paragraph. 

{4) It should be noted that the amateur cannot purchase by post any 
of the poisons of which the sale involves the signing of the ‘ Poisons Book \ 

{5) Most of the other poisons likely to be required by the amateur — 
e. g., barium carbonate in rat poisons, sodium fluoride, formaldehyde, and caus¬ 
tic soda — may be obtained either from a chemist’s shop or the shop of a 
listed seller of Part II Poisons without formality, and, in such instances, he 
may purchase by post. [The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, London, 
November 1936, Vol XLIII, No. 8, pp. 709-712). 

Argentine Republic. — By Decree No. 81.277 of 28 April, 1936, it is estab¬ 
lished that the bureaux of the ' T)irecci6n del Registro de Creditos Prendarios ' 
shall renew the pledges made on barriers as provided by the National Committee 
of Defense against the vSouth American locust [Schistocerca paranensts], or its 
representative the National Bank of the Republic, in compliance with the periods 
agreed upon by the contracting parties in the original pledge. (Boletin Oficial 
de la Republtca Argentina, Buenos Aires, 5 de agosto de 1936, afio XLIV, nilm. 
12 627, pag. 148). 

By Decree No 81.294 of the same date, the * Direccion de Defensa 
Agricola dependent on the Ministry of Agriculture, temporarily and according 
to the Ministerial * Acuerdo ’ No 78.377 of 14 March, 1936, [see this Bulletin, 
1936, No. 10, p 223], is authorized to engage direct the workmen employed in 
the moving of materials to be used during 1936 in the campaign against the South 
American locust [ 5 cWs^. paranensis], (Ibid , pAgs 149 y 150). 

By Decree * reglamentario ’ No. 83.732 of 3 June, 1936, the present 
dispositions of Law No. 4048 of 10 July, 1902, relating to the importation of 
plants and parts of plants into the country are coordinated and made into a single 
General Regulation, so as to avoid variations in interpretation which may be 
given to the said dispositions and which rendered difficult the execution of the 
above mentioned Law. {Ibid,, 25 de julio de 1936, num. 12 613, pags. 881 a 888). 

Australia (South Australia). — By Regulation dated 7 May, 1936 the 
plant known as Caltrop (Tribulus terrestris) is declared to be a noxious weed 
within that portion of the State comprising the Corporation of the town of Murray 
Bridge for the purposes of the Noxious Weeds Act, 1931. {The South Australian 
Government Gazette, Adelaide, May 7, 1926, No. 22, p. 968). 

Australia (Western Australia). — On 15 April, 1936 Afghan Thistle 
{Solanum hoplopetalum) has been declared a noxious weed in the Corrigin Road 
Board District. {Government Gazette of Western Australia, Perth, April 17, 1936, 
No. 22, p. 564). 
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^♦4, On 6 May, 1936 the same plant has been declared a noxious weed within 
the boundaries of the Municipality of York. (Ibid,, May 8, 1936, No. 25, p. 654). 

Austria (Ck>iifederation). — By Decree No. 122, published on 16 April, 
1936, the countries considered as being free from the potato wart disease [Synchy- 
trium endobioticum], and from which fresh tubers may be imported into the Con¬ 
federation, by rail, are the following: Egypt, Italy, Yugoslavia, Malta, Cjrprus, 
Spain, and Hungary. (Bundesgesetzblatt fur den Bundesstaat Osterreich, [Wien], 
16. April 1936, Jahrg. 1936. 26. Stiick, S. 191). 

The Federal Daw, published on 18 July, 1936, relating to the control 
of the potato wart disease, on abrogating the territorial Daws in force in the 
different federal provinces, gives some new and uniform dispositions for the 
whole Confederation. 

In order to be able to verify, and if necessary, to control wart disease, areas 
cultivated with potatoes and potato stocks shall be subject to examination. 

It is forbidden to place in commerce in any manner whatsoever, potato plants, 
tubers or other parts of these plants infected with wart disease or showing any 
suspicious symptoms. 

Whosoever shall have observed on potatoes of his own property or under 
his care, the presence of wart disease or any alarming symptoms, shall be obliged 
to make an immediate declaration of same to the competent local Admin¬ 
istration. 

It rests with the Federal Institute for Plant Protection to verify the presence 
of wart disease, following an examination of samples forwarded. In the affir¬ 
mative case, an expert shall be charged to make a local inquiry. 

This official, as soon as he shall have verified the presence of wart disease 
and demarcated the extension of the infected area, shall declare it as being 
infected. 

At the end of his enquiry, the official in charge shall forward all the mate¬ 
rial collected to the Government of the federal province and shall present a report 
to the Federal Institute for Plant Protection. 

Potatoes actually attacked by wart disease, that is to say, those showing 
synptoms of this disease, shall not be allowed to go outside the farms where they 
are cultivated, but, they may be utilised there for purposes of alimentation, after 
having been baked or boiled, or else they must be collected and burnt, as well 
as all waste parts or debris of the crop. 

All potatoes proceeding from an infected field or storehouse, but not showing 
any symptoms of wart disease, or even if pertaining to a resistant variety, shall, 
however, be considered as infected. 

Infected potatoes or those considered as such, as well as the fresh debris, 
must be kept distant from manure or compost heaps and liquid manure ditches, 
and may not be placed in underground silos, or stored in other than infected 
lands. 

In infected lands or on farms declared as being infected, potatoes belonging 
to non-resistant varieties may not be cultivated. Earth, liquid manure and com- 
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post may not be taken from a farm declared as being infected, nor utilised in 
other farms. 

In every case where an area has been declared infected, the ‘Landshautpmann,' 
shall determine exactly the territory infected and shall declare it closed. It shall 
be prohibited to transmit outside of this territory tubers and other parts of 
potatoes, as well as earth, manure, liquid manure or compost and the sacks in 
which the potatoes have been kept. 

The ‘ Landeshauptmann' shall be able to limit the cultivation to varieties 
of potatoes resistant to wart disease and to regulate in detail, the modalities and 
methods which the farms must adopt in this case. 

Where the cultivation of potatoes has been limited to resistant varieties, 
only potatoes belonging to varieties recognised as being resistant to wart disease 
by the Federal Institute for Plant Protection, may be used for planting. Also, 
seed potatoes must be recognised as such according to the dispositions in force 
relating to this matter. {Ibid., i8. Juli 1936, 57. Stuck, S. 469-473). 

Austria (Salzburg). — By Decree No. 76, published on 7 April, 1936, 
for the purpose of preventing the spread of diseases and pests of fruit crops, the 
owners and usufructories of gardens are obliged to remove dead and unhealthy 
branches from the fruit trees, to uproot dead trees and to cut and destroy by 
fire, trees and branches attacked by ‘ Borkenkafer ' fScolyhdae] and ‘ Splint- 
kafer * [Eccoptogasier] and to uproot all junipers [Jumpents sahtna] infected by 
the pear leaf cluster-cups {Gymnosporangium sabtnae] and growing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of pear trees. [Landesgci^etzblatt fur das Land Salzburg, [Salzburg], 
7. April 1936, Jahrg. 1936, 14. Stuck, S. 121). 

Austria (Vorarlberg). — By Decree No. 7, published on 18 February, 
1936, for the purpose of controlling grape phylloxera [Phylloxera vabtatnx], a 
Station for control and disinfection has been instituted at Rothis. 

Young grape vines, including scions and stocks, intended for planting in the 
country must be previously examined by this Station. 

The interested parties must, on sending the young vines and the scions 
for verification, indicate the names of the varieties of the scions as well as the 
stocks. 

Packing material coming from another province shall, on its arrival at the 
Station for control and disinfection, be destroyed by fire. {Vorarlberg Landesge- 
setzblatt, Bregenz, 18. Februar 1936, Jahrg. 1936, 2. Stuck, S. 11-12). 

Belgium. — By Circular No. D 60696 of 9 June, 1936, the Minister of 
Finance has published the regulations to be followed in the application of the 
Ministerial Decree of 20 May, 1936 [see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 8, p. 175], 
relating to the importation of fresh cherries originating from Germany, Spain, 
France and Italy, in order to prevent the'introduction of the cherry fruit fly 
[Rhagoletis ceras%\. {Deutsches Handels-Archiv, Berlin, i. Oktoberheft 1936, 
90. Jahrg., S. 3109). 


♦♦ MoH. 12 IngL 
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By Circular No. D 65090 of 28 July, 1936, rektiug to the diapositious 
of Circular No. D 38020 of 19 July, 1933, establishing that ccmsignuients of 
jpeaches including nectarines, and fresh apricots, must, on their arrival be sub¬ 
mitted to inspection by the Belgian Special Phytopathologicol Service [see this 
Bulletin, 1933, No. 9, p. 204], an exception is made for the above-mentioned 
fruits coming from Italy, which will be exempted from this inspection if the 
consignments are accompanied by a ph3rtosaiiitary certificate issued by the 
competent Italian authority. 

Similar dispositions have been taken in respect of fresh peaches and apricots 
originating from Spain and France, in Circulars Nos. D 60914 and D 63398 of 
29 May and 3 July, 1936 respectively {Ibid , S. 3116). 

By Ministerial Decree of 27 August, 1936, the importation of non- 
inspected potato plants is forbidden Importation is allowed of plants packed 
in sacks having the official seal of the Inspection Service and accompanied by 
a health certificate supplied by the said Service {Ihtd,, 2 Oktoberheft 1936, 
S. 3241). 


Chile. — The Decree No 350 of 15 June, 1936, authorises the transportation 
to the South of the country of fresh plant products originating in the Arica 
Department with the exception of haricot beans, watermelons, melons and varie¬ 
ties of gourds, though not that called ‘ cosecha ’, provided the following condi¬ 
tions are fulfilled:— 

(а) The sole place of embarkment shall be the port of Arica, only maritime 
and air routes, to the exclusion of all others, being permissible. 

(б) The products must be previously inspected by the Service of ‘ Sanidad 
Vegetalwhich shall grant a certificate authorising the transportation and 
which must be endorsed by the same Service at the port of destination. 

(c) In the ports included between Arica and Taltal, unrestricted disem- 
barkment is allowed, however, reshipment south of the last-named port is pro¬ 
hibited. 

(d) To the south of Taltal, disembarkment may be made solely at Co- 
quimbo, Valparaiso, San Antonio, Talcahuano, Valdivia, Puerto Montt, and 
Magallanes, and consignments may only be despatched to Santiago by air route. 
In the above-mentioned places, the products shall be treated as foreign goods 
for the purposes of the ' Sanidad Vegetal' inspection. 

Fresh agricultural produce from the Codpa valley may also be despatched 
by land to Pisagua and Iquique Departments, having previously been inspected 
by the Service of ‘ Sanidad Vegetal ’, which shall grant a certificate authorising 
its transport, which certificate must be endorsed by the ‘ Carabineros * of Zapiga. 
Reshipment to the south of Iquique by any means of transport whatsoever is 
still prohibited 

The Service of * Sanidad Vegetal' is still authorised to suspend temporarily 
and until the Ministry of Agriculture makes a definite decision, the dispositions 
of this Decree if the existence of the fruit fly (Anastrepha sp) is verified or any 



otlier pest or disease, the spread of which is cotisidered dangerous for agriculture 
in the rest of the country. {Didrio Oficial de la RepMica de Chile, Santiago, J 
de julio de 1936, afio LIX, ndm. 17,507, pdg. 1983). 

United States of America. — On 11 June, 1936 has been revoked Notice 
of Quarantine No. 6, on account of the Parlatoria scale (Parlatona blanchardi) 
and the Phoenicococcus scale (Phoenicococcus marlatti), with regulations, which 
was promulgated on i March, 1913, and which became effective on 24 March, 
1913, as well as the Amendment No. i thereto, promulgated on 18 November, 
1932, which eliminated all reference in the quarantine and regulations to the 
Phoenicococcus scale. 

Such revocation is effective on and after i July, 1936 (J 5 . £. P. Q. — 

Lifting Q. 6, [Washington], 1936, i p.). 

,^*4, A joint Resolution of the Congress approved on 24 June, 1936, auth¬ 
orises the Minister of Agriculture to apply against locusts all methods of control 
that he shall consider necessary. {Public Resolution — No, I2y — 74th Congress, 
H, J, Res, 642, [Washington, 1936], i p.). 

Hungary. — By Ordinance of the Royal Hungarian Government M E. 
No. 6300/1936, dated 27 October, 1936, the Bureau of Plant Protection and 
Commerce, founded by Ordinance M E. No. 4810/1920, has been abolished. 

In place of this Bureau, by Ordinance of the Royal Ministry of Agriculture, 
F. M. No. 24000/1936, of 27 October, 1936, an official Phytopathological Service 
has been established. {Foldmtvelesi Isrtesitd, Budapest, 1936. November 10 , 
XLVI. ^vf., 21. sz., 270-272 o ). 

Luxemburg (Grand Duchy of). — By Grand Ducal Decree of 8 June, 
1936, the destruction of rooks [Corvus frugilegus] is authorised at any time and 
by any means other than traps, cages, nets, snares and lime twigs, intended 
for the capture of birds, (Memorial du Grand-Duche de Luxembourg, Luxembourg, 
10 juin 1936, no 44, p. 556). 

Philippine Islands. — The Commonwealth Act No. 12 (B. No. 87) 
approved on 31 December, 1935, appropriates the sum of 100,000 pesos for 
the purpose of carrying out the campaign for the extermination or control of 
locusts, to be expended in the manner and purposes specified in Act No. 3924, 
and for the control of budrot [Phytophthora palmivora] and other cocoanut 
pests, and for other purposes. (Official Gazzette, Manila, P. I., February 18, 
1936, Vol. XXXIV, No. 21, pp. 351-352). 

Portugal. — The Decree-Law No. 27:108 of 16 October, 1936, imposes 
the following dispositions:— 

Art. I. — In the regions infected with wart disease [Synchytrium endo- 
bioticum], or in the protection zones, only the cultivation of potato varieties 
resistant to this disease is authorised for a period of five years 
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§ I. The period of five years indicated above, is taken from the date on 
which the appearance of the disease was ascertained for the last time. 

§ 2. The resistant varieties, of which the cultivation is allowed in the 
above-mentioned zones, will be specified in a report published every year in 
the Didrio do Govirno, 

§ 3. The protection zones consist of lands situated around the infected 
areas, and at a distance of about 500 metres from the limits of each. 

Art. 2. — In the infected areas and in the protection zones, only seed 
potatoes of guaranteed origin are allowed to be introduced. 

§ I. Potatoes of guaranteed origin are considered to be those which have 
been harvested from crops submitted to a health and genetic inspection, 
approved by oflScial Services recognised by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

§ 2. If there should be an insufficiency of potatoes for consumption in 
the zones referred to above, an introduction will be made of potato tubers 
belonging to resistant varieties with the authorisation of the Bureau of the 
Ph3d:opathological Inspection Services 

Art. 3. — The said Bureau shall inspect, at any given moment, potato 
crops grown in the infected areas and in the protection zones and shall order 
the digging up of all varieties not listed in the report referred to § 2 of article 
I of the present Decree, and the destruction and confiscation of the tubers, 
according to their state of development. 

Art. 4. — Potatoes introduced into the lands in question contrary to the 
dispositions of Art. 2 of this Decree will be confiscated. 

Art. 5 — Potatoes belonging to the resistant varieties allowed, cultivated 
in infected areas, may be utilised in these areas for the purposes of alimenta¬ 
tion or reproduction. 

Art. 6. — Potatoes pertaining to the resistant varieties allowed, cultivated 
in the protection zones, ma}’ be employed for the purposes of food and repro¬ 
duction in the protection zone and in the corresponding infected area. 

Art. 7. — Potatoes cultivated or introduced in the infected areas and in 
the protection zones may not be transported outside these lands without a 
written authorisation of the Bureau of Phytopathological Inspection Services. 

§ I. Application for this authorisation must, under penalty of refusal, be 
made before 31 October of every year. 

§ 2 In the application, specification must be made of the quantity of 
potatoes in question and their variety, the place of production and place of 
destination. 

§ 3. The application may be submitted either to the administration of the 
commune where the interested party resides, or to the ' brigada tdcnica de Cam- 
panha da Produ9ao Agrfcola * or else sent direct to the ‘ Direc95o Geral' 
of Agricultural Services. 

§ 4 The accorded authorisation must accompany the consignment to which 
it refers, to the place of destination, and be presented to the police and fiscal 
authorities as well as to the phytopathological inspectors whenever requested. 
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Art* 8. — Potatoes transported outside the infected areas and the protec¬ 
tion zones, without the authorisation stated in the preceding article, shall be 
confiscated. If they have been sown, they will be dug up and the land will 
be considered as infected for a period of five years, during which all the restrict¬ 
ions on infected areas indicated in the present Decree shall be enforced. 

Art. 9. — Whosoever may have knowledge of the existence of any new 
infected area shall be obliged to notify the ' Direc9ao Geral ' of Agricultural 
Services either direct or through the medium of the Chief Administrator of 
the place of residence. 

Sole paragraph. Whosoever may know of the existence of any consign¬ 
ment of potatoes stored or placed on sale which may have proceeded from 
any infected area, without the authorisation of the Bureau of Ph5rtopatholo- 
gical Inspection Services, shall be obliged to make a similar notification. 

Art. 10. — Transportation outside the infected areas of manure, field 
trash, turnips, carrots, beetroots, onions, garlic and any plant intended for 
replanting is prohibited. 

Art. II. .— It is prohibited to transport from lands situated outside the 
protection zones, manure, field trash, turnips, carrots, beets, onions, garlic and 
any plant destined for replanting, proceeding from these zones. 

Art 12. — The infringements of the dispositions of Art 10 and ii shall 

be punished by a fine of 150 * escudos ' and in the case of a second offense, 

by a fine of 300 ' escudos These penalties shall be awarded by the district 
court where the infringement took place following a trial and the proceeds 
shall pertain to the State 

Sole paragraph. In virtue of the dispositions of the present article, the 
phytopathological inspectors who may know of any infringement, must for¬ 
ward the relative report to the court through the medium of the * Direc9ao 
Geral ' of Agricultural Services. 

Art. 13. — The expenses entailed by the uprooting of potatoes, which 

must be carried out in compliance with the dispositions of the present Decree 

shall be debited to the proprietors of the potato fields 

Sole paragraph. Payment shall be requested by the requisite Finance 
Offices, following the usual method of tax collection, by means of a payment 
form presented by the * Direc9ao Geral ’ of Agricultural Services, a form which 
shall be considered as executory 

Art. 14. — The confiscation of potatoes as provided for in Art 3, 4, and 
8 of the present Decree shall be effected by means of the Bureau of Phyto¬ 
pathological Inspection Services, which shall reserve the confiscated tubers for 
charitable purposes. 

Art. 15. — The administrative, police and fiscal authorities shall render 
to the inspectors of the Bureau of Ph3rtopathological Inspection Services any 
assistance they may require in executing the dispositions of the present Decree, 

Art. 16. — The Decree No. 22:463 of 10 April, 1933 is revoked. [Did- 
rio do GovSrno, [Lisboa], 16 de outubro de 1936, I s^rie, nfim 243, pigs. 1304- 

^305)* 



Ritmailia *•* — By Mimsterial Decision No. 220852 of 23 October, 1^36, 
the importation of plants, parts of plants (bulbs, tubers, rhbioines, roots) 
proceeding from Canada, the United States of America, Mexico, France, Belgium, 
England, Switzerland and Germany, as well as other countries which will be 
recognised as being infested with the Colorado beetle [Leptinotarsa decemli- 
neatd], can only be made under the following conditions:— 

(1) All the above-mentioned products must be accompanied by a duly 
valid phytosanitary certificate, issued by an authority recognised by the Ru¬ 
manian Government. 

(2) The phytosanitary certificate which accompanies the consignment 
must state that:— 

(a) The products contained in the consignments are free from larvae 
and adults of the Colorado beetle; 

(b) The packing and the consignments of plants are free from any 
particles of earth; 

(c) The locality where the plants originate, is situated at least 200 
km. from the region where the Colorado beetle has been noted. 

These measures may be extended, if necessary, to complete interdiction 
of the above-mentioned products. 


Tunis. — Two Decrees of the Director of Economic Affairs, dated 29 Sep¬ 
tember and I October, 1936, declare certain properties situated in Fouchana and 
in the zaqjiia of Mornag, (civil control of Tunis) to be infested with grape 
phylloxera [Phylloxera vastatnx], {Journal Offictel Tumsten, Tunis, 13 octobre 
1936, 54* annee, n® 82, p. 1152). 


Uruguay. — By Resolution No. 1475/936 of 23 July, 1936, the ‘ Direccion 
de Agronomia ' is authorized to carry out the campaign against the oriental 
fruit moth [Laspeyresia [Cydia) molesta], and to send a scientific expert to the 
Fruit Moth Laboratory at Moorestown, New Jersey, U. S. A., for the purpose 
of studying and introducing into Republic the parasites of this pest. The sum 
of 10.000 ‘ pesos ' is granted in favour of the ‘ Direccion de Agronomia ' for 
the expenses of the aforesaid campaign. {Dtario Oficial de la Repfiblica Oriental 
del Uruguay, Montevideo, 4 de agosto de 1936, tomo 124, num. 8983, p6gs 202-A 
y 203-A). 


♦ Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Professor G. Asjon^ Chief 
of the Plant Protection Service, Ministry of Agriculture and Domains, Bucharest, Rumania. 
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Research, Washington, D. C, 1936, Vol 53, No 4, pp 307-317 Literature 
cited, pp. 316-317. 

[£. amylovora -= Bacillus amylovorus]. 

Key, K. H. L. Experimental studies on locomotor activity in Locusta migratoria 
migraionoides, R. 8 c F. Bulletin of Entomological Research, I,ondon, 1936, 
Vol. 27, Pt. 3. pp. 399-422, figs. 1-6. References, pp. 421-422 
Kiein, H, Z Contributions to the knowledge of the red spiders in Palestine. 
2. The common red spider, Epitetranychus althaeae v. Haust Hadar, Tel- 
Aviv, Palestine, 1936, Vol. IX, No. 9, pp. 195-199, figs 1-3; No 10, pp. 219- 
225, figs. 4-6. Literature, p. 225, 

KlEMM, M. Aspidiotus pernictosus Comst. in der U. d S S R Kachnchtenblait fur 
den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdtenst, Berlin 1936, 16. Jahrg., Nr 10, S 99-101, 
Karte I. 

IClfiNKOWSKi, M. Die Luzerne als Objekt der Pflanzenpathologie Der Forschungs- 
dienst, Neudamm und Berlin 1936, Bd, 2, Heft g, S 457-474. Schrifttum, 

S 463-474- 

EOck, Gustav, I,6schnio, Joseph, und Mikstinger, Karl. Krankheiten und 
SchMlinge im Obstbau und ihre Bekampfung. Vierte, ganzUch neu bearbei- 
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tete Auflage. Wien* Schoile-Verfag, Bttchhaiidltl*^ 

1936, 166 S„ 74 Abb. (SdhoUe^Buchcrei, no. B&ndcben). » 

[The authors of this popular juanual on the diseases aad^pests of fruit bnops 
hare taken the trouble to rewrite the text and to bring it completely uptto* 
date, giving greater prominence than is usual in similar bookft^ to the biology 
of the various parasites, of which an accurate knowledge constitutes the fun¬ 
damental basis of all control program. 

The book comprises chapter I (Introduction to plant protection) and chapter 2 
(Preventative cultivation methods) written by Mr. l^oschnig; chapter 3 
(Non-parasitic diseases) and chapter 4 (Diseases caused by cryptogainc parasites) 
written by Mr K6ck, chapter i (Diseases caused by animal parasites) and 
chapter 6 (Methods of control against diseases and pests) written by Mr. 
Miestinger, finally chapter 7 (Annual plan of control measures and list of 
useful products and preparations) written together by Messrs K 5 ck and 
Miestinger] 

Kozi^owski, Antoni Soil conditions in relation to little leaf or rosette of fruit 
trees in California Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. ii, 
pp. 104X-1049, fig I Literature cited, pp 1048-1049 

(Certain parasitic fungi and unfavorable soil conditions play the most important 
part in the rosette of fruit trees] 

Kozi^ovsky, S I^e cycle biologique de Leptinotarsa decemhneata Say sur diff6- 
rentes variet^s de tomate (Solammt ly coper si cum L ) Revue de Zoologte agn- 
cole et apphquee, Bordeaux, 1936, 35** ann^e, n® 7, p 105-108 
Lacev, Margaret S Studies in bacteriosis XXIII Further studies on a bacte¬ 
rium causing fasciation of sweet peas The Annals of Applied Biology, 
London, 1936, Vol XXIII, No 4, pp 743-751, figs 1-7, pi XXXIII Refe¬ 
rences, p 751 

[The bacterial organism dealt with has not been determined]. 

Ladeee, W. R S. a new apparatus for separating insects and other arthropods 
from the soil. The Annals of Applied Biology, I.,ondon, 1936, Vol XXIII, 
No 4, pp. 862-879, figs 1-2, pi XXXIX References, pp 878-879 
Lambert, Edmimd B , and Crandaee, Bowen S A seedling wilt of black locust 
caused by Phytophthora parasitica Journal of Agricultural Research, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C, 1936, Vol. 53, No 6, pp 467-476, figs, Literature cited, 
p 476 ' 

[Phyt parasitica on Rohinia pseudoacacia], 

Langenbuch Bericht des Kartoffelkafer-Abwehrdienstes, Heidelberg. (Schluss). 
Nachnchtenhlatt fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1936, 16. Jahrg., 
Nr II, S 105-108, Abb. 1-8. 

[See also this Bulletin, 1936, No. 10, p 234 Leptinotarsa decemhneata], 
Lkib, P Zur Frage der Bekampfung der Pflaumensftgewespe Anzetger fur Schdd- 
lingskunde, Berlin 1936, XII. Jahrg., Heft 9, S. 101-107 
[Hoplocampa fulvicornis], 

LBOnarx), M D. El valor insecticida de la rotenona y el piretro. La Hacienda, 
Nueva York, E. U. A., 1936, ano 31, mim 9, pdgs. 314 y 315. 

LBVINE, Michael. Plant tumors and their relation to cancer. The Botanical Review, 
Lancaster, Pa , 1936, Vol. 2, No. 9, pp 439-455 Bibliography, pp. 452-455* 
[Bacterium tumefaciens]. 







wmmim, Jai Cfaai^, ^ SAtiAM^ AMnd. some studies on the scletotial disease 

’ erf rioe {SekroHum C^tt.) iin the Punjab, The Indian Journal of Agn- 

cultural Science, Bclhl, 1936, Vd, VI, Pt. IV, pp. 973-984, pi I.IV. References, 
p* 984* 

MaX*EN 90N, G.‘'I)onn 4 eanottveUe 8 sur le bayoud. Revue de My calorie, Paris, 1936, 
tome I (n. s.), fasc, 4, p. 190-206, pi, XIII-XVII, i carte 
\Rusar%um albedtnts]. 

Mai^EN^n, G. Notulae mycologicae tnaroccanae. Revue de Mycologie, Paris, 1936, 

, tome I (n. s), fasc 5, p. 257-275, pi, 1-2, 

[See also this Bulletin, 1936, No. 5, p. I16.— Puccinta spp , Uromyces spp , 
Pileolarm terehinthi, Kuhneola ftci and K. ftet var abysstmea, Phragmi- 
dium dpp , Gymnosporangium oxycedrt, Melampsora spp , Coleosponum spp., 
ZaghoUama phtllyreae, Uredo spp and Aecidmm spp, 12 species and i 
variety are new to Moroccan flora. The A. recalls that only three of the 
Puccima species contained in the first list tnay be considered as new for 
Morocco]. 

Mameli Caevino, Eva I^n ottimorimediocontro i nematodi del terreno il *' Cerere 
La Co^ta Azzurra Agricola e Ploreale, San Remo, 1936, anno XVI, n 10, 
pp, 228-230 

[Tri-cresol-mercuric acetate] 

Mameu Calvino, Eva Ancora sulla ruggine degli antirrini La Costa Azzurra Agrt- 
cola e Floreale, San Remo, 1936, anno XVI, n 10, pp 234-235 
[Puccinta antirrhtm observed in 1935 at San Casciano in Val di Pesa, province 
of Florence, and at Bientina, province of Pisa, has recently been noted at Rome 
and at Bari. In the first locality, many plants sprang up from seeds of diseas¬ 
ed stock, which had a healthy growth and flowered up to the middle of Oc¬ 
tober] 

Mansbridge, G, H Experiments on the resistance of the flour moth (Ephestia 
kuhniella Zell.) to abnormally high temperatures. The Annals of Applied 
Biolbgy, London, 193b, Vol XXIII, No 4, pp 803-821, figs, 1-4, References, 
p. 821. 

Marsh, R. W. Notes on a technique for the laboratory evaluation of protective 
ftmgicides. Transactions British Mycological Societv, London, 1936, Vol. XX, 
Pts. Ill & IV, pp. 304-309, fig. I. References, p 309 

Marshaix, Guy A. K, New injurious CurcuUonidae (Col) from South America. 
Bulletin of Entomological Research, London, 1936, Vol 27, Pt. 3, pp. 497- 
501, figs. 1-3. 

[Premmtrypes fractirostris n. sp (bred from potatoes received from Peru), 
Hypsonotus parceguttatus n sp. (adults feeding on leaves of cacao in Brazil), H. 
modestus n. sp. (attacking leaves of cacao in Brazil), Acallestes camelus n sp. 
(attacking leaves and fruit of cacao in Brazil)] 

Martin, J. Foster. Reaction of wheat varieties to composites of races of bmit oc¬ 
curring in the Pacific Northwest. Journal of the American Society of Agronomy, 
Geneva, New York, 1936, Vol. 28, No. 8, pp. 672-682. Literature cited, pp. 681-682. 
[Tilktia tntici and T. levis], 

Martin, J. T., and TaTTERSEIei,!), F. The problem of the evaluation of rotenone 
containing plants. II. Derns elhptica, Derns malaccensts and the ** Sumatra-' 
type ** roots. The Annals of Applied Biology, Ixindon, 1936, Vol XXIII, 
No, 4. pp, 880-898, figs r-2 References, p 898 





McOp^bin, W. a. An«dysis of tipicai plaat dised3^ frotki the quarentioe etaod^^ 
point. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Fa„ 1936, Vbl. 26, No. to, pp, ggx^ooi, 
Mtoe, Herb^ W. On the biology of certain species of Bohocneme Kbn. 

' (Hymenoptera-Symphyta). The Annals of Applied Biology, Londkm, 1936, 
Vol. XXm, No. 4, pp. 781-802. figs. 1-4. pis. XXXVII-XXXVIII. Referen¬ 
ces, p. 801. 

[H, coeruleocarpa, H. lucida, H. crassa, H. erichsoni]. 

MtLtns, Herbert W. On the biology of Emphytus cincius, if., wABUnnocampa wald- 
heimi, Gimm. (H3Tn. Symph3rta). Bulletin of Entomological Research, London, 
1936, Vol. 27, Pt. 3, pp. 467-476, figs. 1-2, pis. XIII-XIV. References, 

pp. 472-473‘ 

[Injurious to Rosaceae]. 

Montgomery, H. B. S. An investigation of the temperatures lethal to sonie 
wood-decaying fungi. Transactions British Mycological Society, London, 1936, 
Vol. XX, Pts. Ill & IV, pp. 293-298. References, p. 298. 

[Merulius lacrymans, Poria vaporaria, Pholiota adiposa, Lentinus lepideus, 
Lenzites ahietina, L, saepiaria, L. striata, L. trabea, Polystictus. versicolor, 
Polyporus hispidus, Schizophyllum commune, Pomes fraxineus]. 

Mundkur, B. B. ARhizoctonia on sweet potatoes in Bombay. The Indian Journal 
of Agricultural Science, Delhi, 1936, Vol. VI, Pt. IV, pp. 994-995, pi. LVI. 
References, p. 995. 

[Rhizoctonia solani ]. 

MtTRPHY, H. C., and Levine, M. N. A race of crown rust to which the Victoria 
oat variety is susceptible. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. ii, 
pp. 1087-1089. 

[Puccinia coronata avenae]. 

Neai,, D. C., and Coi,wns, Emerson R. Concentration of ammonia necessary in 
a low-lime phase of Houston clay soil to kill the cotton root-rot fungus, 
Phymatotrichum omnivorum. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 193b, Vol. 26, 
No. TO, pp. 1030-1032. 

NetjweieeR, E. Der Koloradokafer. Seine Geschichte, Biologic und BekAmpfung, 
Landwirtschafiliches Jahrhuch der Schwetz, Bern 1936, L. Jahrg., Heft 8, S. 795- 
8 TO, Abb. 1-3. Benutzte Literatur, S. 810. 

[Lepttnotarsa decemlineataV 

Nicor,AS, G. Observations sur deux parasites de Statice Limonium L.: Phleospora 
Jaapiana P. Magnus et Uromyces Limonii (DC.) Levy. Revtie de Mycologie, 
Paris, 1936, tome I (n. s.), fasc. 4, p. 215-219. 

NoBi^E, N. S. The citrus gall wasp {Eurytoma fellis Girault). Department of Agri¬ 
culture, New South Wales. Science Bulletin No. 53, Sydney, 1936, 41 pp., 
18 figs. Literature cited, p. 41. 

Nobile, R. J. An epiphytotic of ergot in Paspalum ki New South Wales. The 
Journal of the Australian Institute of Agricultural Science, Sydney, 1936, Vol. 2, 
No. 2, pp. 76-78. 

[Claviceps paspali]. 

Okada, Yaichird. Notes on the life history and the habits of Succinea horticola 
Reinhardt, the pest of greenhouse plants and grasses. Journal of the Imperial 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Nisigahara-Mati, Takinogawa-Ku, T6ky6^ Nip¬ 
pon, 1935, Vol. II, No. 4, pp. 499-508. 

[In Japanese, with title and summary in English] 
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ipAUXOT, A. Nouvdks dbservatiotia sm la biologie du carpocapse et sur les trai- 
tementa insecticides et fongicides des poiriers et pommiers. Comptes rendus 
hebdomadaires des stances de VAcadimie d*Agriculture de France, Paris, 1936, 
tome XXII, n® 25, p. 867-870. 

[Cydia pomonella], 

Perkins, J. P. On a new species of Nemeritis bred from the bee-hole borer of 
teak (Hym. Ichn.). Bulletin of Entomological Research, London, 1936, Vol 27, 
Pt- 3. PP- 43 I- 433 - 

[Nemeritis tectonae n. sp. bred from Xyleutes ceramica. — The Perkins’s note 
is accompanied by * A note on the biology of Nemeritis tectonae, J. F. Perk. ’, 
by D J. Atkinson)]. 

PETCH, T. Cordtceps mihtaris and Isaria farinosa. Transactions British Myco- 
logical Society, Tondon, 1936, Vol. XX, Pts. Ill & IV, pp. 216-224. 
Preston, N. C. The parasitism of Myrothecium rondum Tode. Transactions 
British Mycologxcal Society, London, 1936, Vol. XX, Pts III & IV, pp. 
242-251, pis. IV-V. 

'On Viola]. 

Reed, H. S . and Parker, E. R. Specific effects of zinc apphcations on leaves 
and twigs of orange trees affected with mottle-leaf. Journal of Agricultural 
Research, Washington, D. C., 1936, Vol 53, No. 5, pp. 395-398, fig. i. 
Mottle-leaf or foliocellosis is a condition of partial chlorosis]. 

Remsbero, Ruth, and Hungerford, C. W. Black stem of alfalfa in Idaho. Phyto¬ 
pathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. 10, pp. 10x5-1020, fig. i. Lite¬ 
rature cited, p. 1020. 

iPhoma medicagtni^ of which Plcospora rehmiana is the perfect stage]. 

Repi buca Argentina. Ministerio de Agricuetura de ea Naci6n. Memoria de 
la Comisidn Central de Investigaciones sobre la Langosta correspondiente al 
aiio 1934. Buenos Aires, 1936, 249 pags., 4 figs., 3-5 Idms, 29 mapas, 16 
grdficos. 

^Contains — 

Not a del Presidcnte de la Comisidn Central. 

Introduccidn. 

Infonne de la Primera Comision Exploradora, por R. MaldonadoBruz- 
zon e . 

El Sporotnchum paranense March., en la lucha contra la langosta (Schisto- 
cerca paranensis), por E. F. Godoy. 

Informe de la Segunda Comisidn E 3 q>loradora, por P. Koehler. 
Enfermedades de la langosta, Sporotnchum paranense March., CoccohaciUus 
acrtdiorum d’Hdr., por R. F r e s a . 

Informc de la Tercera Comision Exploradora, por Juan B. Daguerre. 
Caracteristicas climdticas y botdnicas del Territorio del Chaco y Norte de 
la provincia de Santa Fd, en las zonas recorridas por la Tercera Comision 
de Investigaciones sobre la Langosta el ano 1934, por Teodoro Meyer. 
Informe preliminar sobre saltonas y langostas de Bowen (Mendoza) y al- 
gunas langostas de otras procedencias, por Carlos Bruch. 

Investigaciones sobre la langosta en la regidn serrana de Alta Gracia (Pro¬ 
vincia de Cdrdoba), por Carlos Bruch. 

Observaciones del Dr. Miguel FernAndez (carta al Dr. Carlos Bruch). 
Kstadp actual de mis conocimientos acerca del «champi» (Trox suberosns Fab.), 
por Pedro Denier. 



Contribuci6n al conocixiiiesito de la latigo^ta Schtsio^rCiit par4n^nm Btmn. y 
sus enemigos naturales, per Kenneth J Hayward. 

Informe sobre cebos tdxicos y otros productos para destruir la langosta 
Compuestos araenicales y su forma de accidn destructora de la langosta]. 
Hiker, Regina S Fusarnun lateritimn v fructigenum in relation to wilt of China 
aster. Phytopathology, Lancaster* Pa, 1936, Vol. a6. No. ii, pp. 1085-1086. 
[On Callistephus chtnensts]. 

Ripper, Walter Lebensweise imd Bektaipfung des Halmerddohes (Chaetocnema 
aridula Gylih ) Zettschnft furangewandte Entomologte, Berlm 1936, Bd XXIII, 
Heft 3, S 370-416, Abb 1-23 Literatur, S 415-416 
RobA, Ren6-Panl El mmador de las hojas del cafeto " Leucoptera coffeella, G\i€t 
B oletin Agficola, MedelHn-Colombia, 1936, ano IX, n? 210, p 4 gs 476 a 483, 
figs 1-6 Bibhografla, pdg 483 

RobA, Ren 4 -Paul Unas consideraciones sobre desmfeccidn de productos agricolas. 
Boletin Agricola, MedelHn-Colombia, 1936, ano IX, n? 212, p 4 gs 538 a 541 
Bibhografla, pdg 54:1 

Rogojanu, V Moha porumbului (Pyrausta nubilahs Hb ) AgncuUura Nona, Cluj 
1936, anul III, no 10, pag 360-364, fig 1-2 
Rowe, Ethel A A stud\ of heart rot of yoimg sugar-beet plants grown m culture 
solutions Annah of Botany,I,or)Aon,ig'^6,Wol L, No CC, pp 735-746, figs x-ii. 
Literature cited, p 746 
[This disease is due to boron deficiency] 

Sahaya, C B a disease of Cyperus tegehformts Roxb caused by Kawakamxa cypert 
(Miyabe and Ideta) Miyabe The Indian Journal of Agricultural Science, 
Delhi, 1936, Vol VI, Pt IV, pp 992-993, pi LV References, p 093 
ScnwERDiFEGER F Zur Kenntnis der roten Kiefembuschhornblattwespe Diprion 
sertifer Geoffr (Lophyrus rufus Panz) Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenkrankheiten 
(Pflanzenpathologie) und Pflanzenschutz Stuttgart 1936, 46 Jahrg , Heft ii, 
S 513 534 . Abb 1-8 Literatur, S 533‘534 
Shepj lEivD, F M L The histology of the necrotic lesions mduced by virus diseases 
The Annals of Applied Biology, London 1936, Vol XXIII, No 4 pp 752- 
758, pis XXXIV-XXXV References, p 757 
Shirgey, Hardy L Lethal high temperatures for conifers, and the coohng effect 
of transpiration Journal of Agricultural Research, Waahmgton, D L , 1936, 
Vol 53, No 4, pp 239 258, fig I Literature cited, pp 257-258 
Smaw., T Diseases of outdoor-grown tomatoes in Jersey The Journal of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, London, 1936, Vol XLIH, No 2, pp 117-124, 
figs 1-5 

[Phytophthora infestans, Didymella lycopernci, Corticium solani, Cladospo^ 
rium iulvum, Verticillium albo-atrum, Heterodera manoni, Botrytis cinerea, 
S^jjtoria lycopersici, Macrosporium solani, Sclerotinia sclerotiorum, Thielaviop- 
SIS hasicola, Colletotrichum atramentarium, Pleospora herbarum, Alternana 
tenuis, Fusanum eqmseti, virus disenses, etc 1. 

Smith, M A Infection studies with Sclerotinia fructicola on brushed and non- 
brushed peaches Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa, 1936, Vol 26, No ii, 
pp 1056-1060, figs 1-2 

SnEEIv, Walter H The relation of the age of needles of Pinus strobus to infection by 
Cronartium ribicola Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa, 1936, Vol 26, No ii, 
pp 1074-1080 Literature cited, pp 1079-1080 
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SQtFliiE, F, A, on ibe |»UFal tespitation of some insects of economic 

importance. SulleHn of Entomological Research, I^ndon, 1936, Vol. 27, Pt. 3, 
pp. 381-584, figs. 1-2. 

[Pyrrhopyge amyclas, Hydrous smaragdinus, Papilio anchisiades, Brassohs 
sophorae, Uietheisa omatrix, Diatraea saccharalis, Metagomstylum minense]. 
Station exp^rimentale de e'arachide de Bambey. T<a rosette de rarackide. 
Bulletin des Matihes Grasses de Vlnstiiui Colonial de Marseille, Marseille, 1936, 
XX® aim6e, n® 8, pp. 201-205. , 

[A virus disease transmitted by Aphis laburni]. 

STEINER, Paul. Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Schadlingsfauna Kleinasiens IV. Bothy- 
noderes punctiventris Germ, als Zuckerrubenschadling in der Tiirkei. Zeitschrift 
fUr angewandte Entomologie, Berlin 1936, Bd. XXIII, Heft 3, S. 339-369, 
Abb. 1-12. Literatur, S. 368-369. 

Sung, Tsu-lien. Notes on the mulberry slug-caterpillar pos/oma/aHampson 

(I,ep. Cochlidionidae). Entomology <S* Phytopathology, Hangchow, Chekiang, 
China, 1936, Vol. IV, No. 23, pp. 463-466. 

[In Chinese, with title also in English]. 

SUMSTINE, David R. Oriental plane tree disease. Science, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, 
New Series, Vol. 84, No. 2176, p. 247. 

\Acrosporium sp. on Platanus orientahs}. 

Swan, D. C. Berlese*s fluid: remarks upon its preparation and use as a mounting 
medium. Bulletin of Entomological Research, Tvondon, 1936, Vol. 27, Pt. 3, 
pp. 389-391. References, p. 391. 

Sy, M. Zur Bekampfung der Rhododendronwanze Stephanitts rhododendri Horv. 
Nachrichtenblatt fUr den Deutschen Pfianzenschutzdtenst, Berlin 1936,16. Jahrg., 
Nr. 10, S. o 8-99> Abb. 1-3. 

Tao, Chia-chu. The present status of entomology in P^ormosa. Entomology <S» Phy¬ 
topathology, Hangchow, Chekiang, China, 1936, Vol. IV, Nos. 24 & 25, pp. 480- 

485- 

[In Chinese, with title also in English]. 

Tapke, V. P\ Pathogenic strains in Ustilago nigra. Phytopathology, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. 10, pp. 1033-1034, 

Tasugi, Heizi. On the physiology of Typhula graminum, Karst. Journal of the 
Imperial Agricultural Experiment Station, Nisigahara-Mati, T^inogawa-Ku, 
T6ky6, Nippon, 1935, Vol. II, No. 4, pp. 443-458, fig. I, pis. XXVII-XXVIII, 
[In Japanese, with title and summary also in English]. 

Tasugi, Heizi. The relation of the environmental factors and the treatment of 
oospores to the infection by oospores of Sclerospora gramtmcola (Sacc.) 
Schroet. (Studies on Nipponese Peronosporales IV). Journal of the Imperial 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Nisig^ara-Mati, Takinogawa-Ku, T6ky6, 
Nippon, i 935 » Vol. II, No. 4, pp. 459-480, figs. I-III. Literature cited, p. 477. 
[In Japanese, with title and summary in English], > 

Tattersfieud, P'., and Martin, J. T. The problem of the evaluation of rotenone- 
containing plants. III. A study of the optical activities of the resins D. ellip- 
tica, D. malaccensis and the ** Sumatra-type ** roots. The Annals of Applied 
Biology, London, 1936, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, pp. 899-916, figs 1-4. References, 
p. 916. 

[Derris spp., etc.]. 

Tennyson, Gertrude. Invasion of cotton seed by Bacterium malvacearum. Phyto¬ 
pathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1936, Vol. 26, No. ii, pp. 1083-1085, fig. i. 



t^OMPSON H. and JOHi^soN, L. R. On i^43Qlitn>l of ho^iidte>!d ants, MuUUin 
of Entomological Eescafch, London, 193^, Vol. 27, Pt. 3, pp. 393-39^, fig. t. 
References, p. 397. 

[ilfowowonww pharaoms, Acanthomyops {Donisthorpea) niger]^ 

Tn^FORD, Paul E. Fasciation of sweet peas caused by Phytomonas fascians n, sp. 
Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1936, Vol. 53, No. 5, 
PP- 3^3-394, figs. 1-2. Literature cited, p. 394. 

[Phyt. fascians n. sp. on Lathyrus odoratus. The technical description of this 
new species is given in English]. 

Toovey, F. W., Waterston,J.M., and Brooks, F.T. Observations on the black- 
stem disease of lucerne in Britain. The Annals of Applied Biology, I^ondon, 
1936, Vol XXIII, No 4, pp. 705-717, figs. 1-4, pi. XXXII. References, 
p. 717. 

[Ascochyta imperfecta} 

I'rapp, George. The parasitism of Botrytis cinerea Pers. on Aucuba japonica Thunb, 
Transactions British Mycological Society, London, 1936, Vol. XX, Pts. Ill & IV, 
P 299-303, pis, VI-VII. References, p 302 
UiCHANCO, Leopoldo B. Secular trends of locust outbreaks in the Pliilippines and 
their apparent relation with sunspot cycles. The Philippine Agriculturist, La¬ 
guna, P 1 , 1936, Vol XXV, No 4, pp 321-356, charts 1-12, i map. Literature 
cited, pp 352-355 
\Locusta migraioria manilensis] 

UiytSTRUP, Arnold J Leaf blight of China aster caused by Rhizoctonia solani. 
Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa, 1936, Vol 26, No jo, pp (>81-990, figs 1-3. 
Literature cited, p 990 

UVAROV, B P Locusts as an international problem Current Science, Bangalore, 
India, 1936, Vol V, No* 4, pp 191-193. References, p 193 
Vasudeva, R. Sahai Studies on the root-rot disease of cotton in the Punjab. 
II. Some studies in the physiology of the causal fungi The Indian Journal 
of Agricultural Science, Delhi, 1936, Vol Vl, Pt IV, pp. 904-916, figs 1-2. 
References, p. 916 

[Rhizoctonia bataticola and Rhxz solani}, 

VERRAI,!,, a. F The dissemination of Septoria acicola and the effect of grass fires 
on it in pine needles Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa , 1936, Vol. 26, No 10, 
pp. 1021-1024. 
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